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GOOD-NIGHT,    ETC. 


COOI>-NIGHT. 

Ir  leouldoolyUymcdowntorcst, 
CroMing  my  weary  hands  upon  my  breast, 

AoU  •hot  my  troubled  eyes  without  a  tear, 
Knowing  that  they  would  never  open  here  — 

How  bliasTul  it  must  be.  both  worlds  in  sight, 
To  say  my  tired  good-night. 

H  onlv.  from  the  fretting  cares  of  Time, 
To 'truths  eternal  I  at  once  may  climb. 

No  longer  count  the  graves  whereon  I  tread, 
But  in  one  moment  be  all  comforted  — 

If  such  could  be,  what  joy,  in  upward  flight, 
To  sing  my  tired  good-night. 

1  watch  the  sweetest  flowers  throughout  the 
mom, 
I  look,  and  lo  !  at  noontide  they  are  gone  ; 
The  wings  of  sorrow  are  forever  spread  ; 
I  weep,  but  weeping  brings  not  back  my 
dead. 
If  God  would  but  reveal  the  breaking  light. 
How  sweet  to  say  good-night. 

This  flooding  tide  of  yearnings  will  not  cease  ; 

I  cannot  reach  to  touch  the  lips  of  Peace  ; 
Nor  can  I  gather  to  my  sobbing  heart 

The  white-winged  aiigcls  God  has  set  apart, 
Yci  haply  I  may  find  them  all  in  sight 

After  some  tired  good-night. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  I  should  long  to  rest, 

Crossing  my  weary  hands  upon  my  breast ; 
To  shut  my  troublecl  eyes  without  a  fear, 

Knowing  that  they  would  never  open  here ; 
To  say  to  earth,  with  heaven  alone  in  sight, 
My  rapturous  good-night. 
ijoonud.  "C.E.  W." 


IN  BONDAGE. 

Di'MB  hearts  that  have  not  known  Love's 
bliss  or  banc, 
Nor  coeaaed  what  it  may  mean,  yet  yearn- 

inf{sund 
Toochmg  the  border  of  the  unknown  land. 
Hearing  the  silence   stirred    by  that  sweet 

•train 
Ok  which  their  sad  and  prisoned  souls  are 
fain  i 
ThMc.  with  wan  faces,  waiting  the  com- 


^^  US"***  •***"  ***^*'  \ixt^  upon  that 


Where,  with  the  wind's  breath,  through   the 
driven  rain 
Come  memories  of  a  life  that  was  not  theirs; 
Vexed  ghosts  of  hope,  with  cries  unwearying, 
Chilled  with  the  darkness  of  unanswered 
prayers. 
Worn  with  long  watching  through  a  youthless 
spring 
By  love  and  light  forgotten.      Shall  these 

come 
At  last  to  God's  peace  and  Love's  perfect 

home  ? 
Good  Words.  C.   BrooKE. 


VALENTINE  VERSES. 

I  SEND  a  sign  of  love  ;  the  shower  sends 
The  breeze  before  it,  whispering,   "  He  is 
coming  !  " 
And  the  glad  field  her  leaves  and  flowers 
bends. 
And  hushes  all  her  myriad  insects'  humming. 

I  send  a  sign  of  love  ;  the  morning  sends 
A  rosy  cloud,  his  mounted  messenger  ; 

And  the  glad  earth  in  ecstacy  attends, 

Sure  now  her  love  himself  will  come  to  her. 


O  fairer  than  the  field,  than  the  whole  earth, 
Would  that  thy  lover's  coming  in  thy  sight 

Were  as  the  rain-cloud  to  a  land  of  dearth. 
Were  as  the  morning  to  a  world  of  night ! 
Spectator.  F.  W.  B. 


THE   HUT. 


FROM  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

Under  thick  trees,  about  it  swaying, 
A  humped-backed  hovel  crouches  low  ; 

The  rooftree  bends  —  the  walls  are  fraying, 
And  on  the  threshold  mosses  grow. 

Each  window-pane  is  masked  by  shutters, 
Still,  as  around  the  mouth  in  frost 

The  warm  breath  rises  up  and  flutters, 
Life  lingers  here — not  wholly  lost. 

One  curl  of  silver  smoke  is  twining 
Its  pale  threads  with  the  silent  air. 

To  tell  God  that  there  yet  is  shining 
A  soul-spark  in  that  ruined  lair. 
Comhill  Magazine.  F.  H.  DoYLE. 


LIFE    AT    HIGH    PRESSURE. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
LIFE  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

BY  W.    R.    GREG. 

I  AM  only  too  conscious  that  I  can  of- 
fer little  fitted  to  occupy  the  time,  or  to 
command  the  interest  of  an  audience  * 
accustomed  to  be  fed  on  the  cream  of 
experimental  science,  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble wonders  of  the  organic  world,  —  i 
equally  conscious  that  I  have  nothing 
original  or  remarkable  to  say,  even  on 
.the  subject  I  propose  to  treat;  —  still  it  { 
may  afford  something  of  the  refreshment 
of  variety  at  least  to  look  for  a  while  upon 
a  few  of  the  more  peculiar  features  of  the 
life  we  are  ourselves  leading  in- this  age 
of  stir  and  change  ;  upon  some  of  the 
probable  issues  of  that  hurried  and  high- 
pressure  existence,  and  upon  the  ques- 
tion, not  less  momentous  than  individu- 
ally interesting,  how  far  its  actuality  cor- 
responds, or  could  be  made  to  corre- 
spond, with  the  ideal  we,  many  of  us,  in 
our  higher  moments  are  prone  to  picture. 

It  is  well  in  all  careers  to  get  occa- 
sionally outside  of  ourselves,  to  take 
stock  of  our  acquisitions  and  their  in- 
herent value  ;  to  pause  in  the  race,  not 
only  to  measure  our  progress,  but  care- 
fully to  scrutinize  our  direction  ;  and  the 
more  breathless  the  race,  the  more  es- 
sential, as  assuredly  the  more  difficult 
and  perhaps  the  more  unwelcome,  does 
this  scrutiny  become. 

I.  Beyond  doubt,  the  most  salient 
characteristic  of  life  in  this  latter  portion 
of  the  19th  century  is  its  speed,  —  what 
we  may  call  its  hurry,  the  rate  at  which 
we  move,  the  high-pressure  at  which  we 
work;  — and  the  question  to  be  consid- 
ered is,  lirst^  whether  this  rapid  rate  is  in 
itself  a  good  ;  and,  next,  whether  it  is 
worth  the  price  we  pay  for  it  — a  price 
rarely  reckoned  up,  and  not  very  easy 
thoroughly  to  ascertain.  Unquestionably, 
life  seems  fuller  and  longer  for  this  speed 

is  it  truly  richer  and  more  effective  ? 

No  doubt  we  can  do  more  in  our  seventy 
years  for  the  pace  at  which  we  travel  ; 
but   are  the   extra  things  we  do  always 

*  The  substance  of  this  paper  was  delivered,  as  a 
lecture,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  February  12th. 


worth  doing  ?  No  doubt,  we  can  do  more  ; 
but  is  "doing"  everything,  and  "being" 
nothing.'' 

The  first  point  to  notice  is,  that  we 
have  got  into  a  habit  of  valuing  speed  as 
speed,  with  little  reference  to  the  objects 
sought  by  rapid  locomotion,  or  the  use 
to  which  we  put  the  time  so  gained.  We 
are  growing  feverishly  impatient  in  tem- 
perament. There  is  nothing  to  wonder 
at  in  this,  however  much  there  may  be  to 
regret,  when  we  reflect  that  all  the  im- 
provement in  the  rate  of  travelling 
achieved  by  the  human  race  in  its  ortho- 
dox six  thousand  years  of  existence  has 
been  achieved  in  our  own  lifetime  —  that 
is,  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

Nimrod  and  Noah  travelled  just  in  the  same 
way,  and  just  at  the  same  rate,  as  Thomas 
Assheton  Smith  and  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk. 
The  chariots  of  the  Olympic  games  went  just 
as  fast  as  the  chariots  that  conveyed  our' 
nobles  to  the  Derby 

In  our  hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  King.  . . 

When  Abraham  wished  to  send  a  message  to 
Lot,  he  despatched  a  man  on  horseback,  who 
galloped  twelve  miles  an  hour.  When  our 
fathers  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  their 
nephews,  they  could  do  no  better,  and  go  no 
quicker.  When  we  were  young,  if  we  wished 
to  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  we 
thought  ourselves  lucky  if  we  could  average 
eight  miles  an  hour,  —  just  as  Robert  Bruce 
might  have  done.  Now,  in  our  old  age,  we 
feel  ourselves  aggrieved  if  we  do  not  average 
thirty  miles.  Everything  that  has  been  done 
in  this  line  since  the  world  began,  —  every- 
thing perhaps  that  the  capacities  of  matter 
and  the  conditions  of  the  human  frame  will 
ever  allow  to  be  done  —  has  been  done  since 
we  were  boys.  The  same  at  sea.  Probably, 
when  the  wind  was  favourable,  Ulysses,  who 
was  a  bold  and  skilful  navigator,  sailed  as  fast 
as  a  Dutch  merchantman  of  the  year  1800, 
nearly  as  fast  at  times  as  an  American  yacht 
or  clipper  of  our  father's  day.  Now  we  steam 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  with  wonderful  i-egu- 
larity,  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide;  —  nor  is  it 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  go  much 
faster.  But  the  progress  in  the  means  of 
communication  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all. 
In  this  respect,  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  better  off 
than  Pericles  or  Agamemnon.  If  Ruth  had 
wished  to  write  to  Naomi,  or  David  to  send 
a  word  of  love  to  Jonathan  when  he  was  a 
hundred  miles  away,  they  could  not  possibly 
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Iia^c  done  ii  under  twelve  hours. 
we  to  our  friends  fifty  years  ago.  In  ibys. 
the  humblest  duicn  of  Great  Britain  can  send 
anch  a  message,  not  a  hundred  miles,  but  a 
thOTOT*^.  in  twelve  minuUs* 

Oor  love  of  and  our  pride  in  rapidity 
of  movement,  therefore,  are  under  the 
circumstances  natural  enough,  but  they 
are  not  rational  sentiments  ;  nor  are  they 
healthy  symptoms,  for  they  grow  daily 
with  what  they  feed  on  ;  and  national 
competition,  especially  transatlantic  com- 
petition, stimulates  them  year  by  year. 
Mr.  Arnold  writes  :  — 

Your  middle-class  man  thinks  it  the  highest 
pilch  of  development  and  civilization  when 
hit  letters  are  carried  twelve  times  a  day  from 
Islington  to  Camberwell  and  from  Camber- 
well  to  Islington,  and  if  railway  trains  run  to 
and  fro  between  them  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  He  thinks  it  nothing  that  the  trains 
only  carry  him  from  a  dismal  illiberal  life  at 
Islington  to  a  dismal  illiberal  life  at  Camber- 
well  ;  and  that  the  letters  only  tell  him  that 
aoch  is  the  life  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  more  tersely 
(or  more  tartly)  our  indictment  against 
Ihc  spirit  of  the  age.  But  I  should  like 
to  give  one  striking  illustration  of  my 
meaning ;  it  is  Baron  Hubner's  account 
of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  where, 
in  order  to  arrive  forty-eight  hours  sooner, 
the  steamers  encounter  dangers  fitted  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart :  — 

We  saw  a  beautiful  aurora  borealis,  and  this 
Morning,  what  was  still  more  striking,  a  huge 
iceberg.  It  was  sailing  along  about  a  mile 
of  us.  Brilliantly  white,  with  greenish 
here  and  there,  and  ending  in  two  sharp 
this  great  mass  of  ice  rolled  heavily  in 
tiie  swell,  while  the  waves  beat  furiously 
■gainst  its  steep,  shining  sides.  A  sort  of  dull 
tmbUng  soond,  like  low  thunder,  is  heard,  in 
apite  of  all  the  noise  of  the  engines.  ...  By 
a  lucky  chance,  the  weather  is  quite  clear. 
B«tt  if  we  had  come  in  for  a  fog,  which  is  the 
rate  at  this  season,  and  had  then  struck 
against  this  floating  mass  of  ice,  which  took 
•o  tittle  trovbie  to  get  out  of  our  way,  what 
tfmP  ••Oh,**  answers  the  captain,  "/«  txoo 
wtimtats  w*  ilrnUd  hav*  gom  down  "  —  and  that 
It  Iba  onplcaaant  side  of  these  voyages.  This 
Is   tiM  tliifd  time  that  I  have  crossed  the 
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Atlantic    in    the  space   of  ten  months,   and 
almost  invariably  the  sky  has  been  as  leaden 
as  the  fog  was  thick.     In  consequence,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  the  meridian ;  for  there  is 
neither  sun  nor  horizon.  ...  If,  instead  of 
going  so  far  north,  by  way  of  shortening  the 
voyage,    they    were    to    follow    a    southerly 
course,  they  would  meet  with  far  less  ice  and 
no  fogs,  and  the   danger  would  be   ever  so 
much   lessened  ;   there  would  be  no   risk  of 
striking  against  icebergs,  nor  of  disappearing 
altogether,    nor    of   sinking    the    fishermen's 
boats,  which  are  so  numerous  on  those  banks. 
In  vain  the    alarm-whistle,   that    useful   but 
aggravating  little  instrument,  blows  its  hoarse 
and  lugubrious  sound  minute  after  minute  ;  it 
cannot  prevent  every  accident ;  and  they  are 
far  more  numerous  than  people  imagine.     If 
they  succeed  in  saving  a  man  belonging  to  the 
ship,  or  in  finding  out  the  number  of  the  un- 
happy boat  which  has  sunk,  the  captain  sends 
in  his  report,  and  the  company  pays  an  indem- 
nity.    But  if  the  accident  should  happen  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  every  soul  on  board 
has  gone  down  with  the  boat,  it  is  impossible 
to  verify  the  name  of  the  owners  :  the  great 
leviathan  has  simply  passed  over  it,  and  all  is 
said   and  done.      Companies  are  bad  philan- 
thropists :    besides,   they  have    to  race    one 
another    in    speed.      Each    departure    from 
Queenstown  or  New  York  is  registered  in  the 
newspapers  with  the  utmost  exactness  ;  and 
the  same  with  the  arrivals.     Hence  this  fran- 
tic race  to  arrive  first.     In  England,  public 
opinion  has  more  than  once  exclaimed  against 
this  system,  and  the  Times  has  not  disdained 
to  give  publicity  to  these  complaints  with  all 
the  weight  of  its  authority.      If  they  would 
follow  a  more  southerly  course  (to  the  south 
of  the  42nd  degree),  the  passage  would  cer- 
tainly be  slower  by  two  or  three  days,  but  the 
security  would  be  doubled.     The  loss  of  time 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  com- 
parative absence  of  danger.     To  effect  such  a 
change,    however,    all    the    companies    must 
agree  (which,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  yet 
done)  to  give  up  the  northern  route.  .  .  .  Last 
year,  during  the  month  of  July,  I  was  on  board 
the  "  Scotia,"  one  of   Cunard's  finest  ships. 
Although  we  were  in  the  height  of  summer, 
we  had  only  seen  the  sun  once,  and  that  for  a 
few  seconds,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Sandy  Hook. 
An  impenetrable  fog  shrouded  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.     In  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
was  almost  as  dark  as  night.     Even  standing 
on  the  middle  of  the  deck  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  four  watchmen  on 
the  lookout.     Every  moment,  as  the  air  seemed 
to  thicken,  the  thermometer  pointed  to  a  sud- 
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den  increase  of  cold  in  the  temperature  of  the 
sea.  Evidently  there  were  icebergs  ahead. 
But  where  ?  That  was  the  question.  What 
surprised  me  was,  that  the  speed  was  not 
slackened.  But  they  told  me  that  the  ship 
would  obey  the  helm  only  in  proportion  to 
her  speed.  To  avoid  the  iceberg,  it  is  not 
enough  to  see  it,  but  to  see  it  in  time  to  tack 
about,  which  supposes  a  certain  docility  in  the 
ship,  depending  on  her  speed.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  officers  gave  me  a  helping  hand.  "  Look," 
he  exclaimed,  "at  that  yellow  curtain  before 
us.  If  there's  an  iceberg  behind,  and  those 
lynx-eyed  fellows  find  it  out  at  half  a  mile  off 
—  that  is,  two  minutes  before  we  should  run 
against  it  —  v^^e  shall  just  have  time  to  tack, 
and  THEN  all  will  be  right."  * 

*  As  a  marvellous  contrast,  and  almost  a  refresh- 
ment, after  these  delineations  of  reckless  rush  and 
haste,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  answer  of  the  Mussul- 
man governor  of  a  Mesopotamian  city  to  Mr.  Layard, 
who  had  applied  to  him  for  some  statistical  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  province  in  which  he  had  long  dwelt 
as  a  man  in  authority.  The  Turk  replies  with  the 
following  dignified  and  affectionate  rebuke  :  — 

"  My  illustrious  friend,  and  joy  of  my  liver ! 

"  The  thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and  use- 
less. Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this 
place,  I  have  neither  counted  the  houses  nor  have  I 
inquired  into  the  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  to 
what  one  person  loads  on  his  mules,  and  another  stows 
away  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of 
mine.  But  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history  of  this 
city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  confusion 
that  the  infidels  may  have  eaten  before  the  coming  of 
the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  in- 
quire into  it. 

"Oh,  my  soul!  oh,  my  lamb!  seek  not  after  the 
things  which  concern  thee  not.  Thou  camest  unto  us, 
and  we  welcomed  thee  :  go  in  peace. 

"Of  a  truth,  thou  hast  spoken  many  words;  and 
there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is  one,  and  the 
listener  is  another.  After  the  fashion  of  thy  people, 
thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to  another,  until 
thou  art  happy  and  content  in  none.  We  (praise  be  to 
God !)  were  born  here,  and  never  desire  to  quit  it.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a  general  intercourse 
between  mankind  should  make  any  impression  on  our 
vmderstanding?    God  forbid! 

"  Listen,  oh  my  son!  There  is  no  wisdom  equal 
unto  the  belief  in  God.  He  created  the  world ;  and 
shall  we  liken  ourselves  to  Him  in  seeking  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  His  creation?  Shall  we  say,  behold 
this  star  splnneth  round  that  star,  and  this  other  star 
with  a  tail  cometh  and  goeth  in  so  many  years?  Let  it 
go !  He  from  whose  hand  it  came  will  direct  and  guide 
it. 

"But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me,  stand  aside,  oh  man! 
for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou  art,  and  have  seen 
more  things.  If  thou  thinkest  that  thou  art  in  this 
respect  better  than  I  am,  thou  art  welcome.  I  praise 
God  that  I  seek  not  that  which  I  require  not.  Thou 
art  learned  in  the  things  I  care  not  for;  and  as  for  that 
which  thou  hast  seen,  I  defile  it.  Will  much  knowl- 
edge create  thee  a  double  stomach,  or  wilt  thou  seek  \  come! 
Paradise  with  thine  eyes  ? 


Now,  the  physical  consequences  of  this 
needless  haste  and  hurry  —  this  double- 
quick  time  on  all  the  pathways  of  our 
daily  life  —  are,  I  believe,  serious  enough  ; 
but  the  moral  consequences  are  probably 
graver  still,  though  both  sets  of  effects 
are  as  yet  only  in  their  infancy,  and  will 
take  a  generation  or  two  fully  to  develop  ; 
and  when  they  are  thus  developed  so  as 
to  be  recognized  by  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion, the  mischief  may  be  past  remedy. 
To  us  they  are  only  "rocks  ahead  :  "  — 
but  they  are  rocks  on  which  our  grand- 
children may  make  shipwreck  of  much 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  cargo  of  ex- 
istence, may  spoil  the  voyage  even  if  they 
do  not  shorten  it.  The  rapidity  of  rail- 
way travelling,  I  believe  observant  phy- 
sicians tell  us,  produces  a  kind  of  chronic 
disturbance  in  the  nervous  system  of 
those  who  use  it  much  —  a  disturbance 
often  obviously  mischievous  in  the  more 
sensitive  organizations,  distinctly  percep- 
tible even  in  hardier  frames.  The  anxiety 
to  be  in  time,  the  hurrying  pace  —  often 
the  running  to  catch  trains  (which  are 
punctual  in  starting,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  arriving)  —  cause  a  daily  wear  and 
tear,  as  well  as  accelerated  action  of  the 
heart,  of  which,  in  a  few  months  or  years, 
most  of  us  become  unpleasantly  con- 
scious, and  which,  as  we  all  know,  some- 
times have  a  fatal  and  sudden  termina- 
tion (I  know  three  such  instances  in  my 
own  small  acquaintance).  And  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  who  habitually 
travel  by  rail  is  already  large,  and  is  in- 
creasing year  by  year.  In  a  word,  thou- 
sands are  injured  and  scores  are  killed ; 
and  neither  of  the  scores  nor  of  the  thou- 
sands certainly,  was  the  speed  essential 
to  more  than  a  very  few.  Nor  is  the 
effect  upon  the  present  generation  the 
only  matter  for  consideration  —  the  con- 
stitution which  we  thus  enfeeble  and  im- 
pair we  transmit  so  damaged  to  our 
children,  who,  in  their  turn,  add  to  and 
pass  on  the  sad  inheritance  of  weakness 
and    susceptibility.      Heart-disease,  too 


"  Oh,  my  friend!     If  thou  wilt  be  happy,  say,  There 
is  no  God  but  God !     Do  no  evil,  and  thus  wilt  thou 
fear  neither  man  nor  death ;  for  surely  thinei  hour  will 
The  meek  in  spirit  (El  Fakir), 

"  Imaum  Ali  Tadb." 
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common  already,  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  common  still.  . 

The  moral  effects  of  this  hurned  pace 
eanoot  well  be  separated  from  those  aris- 
inc  from  the  high-pressure  style  of  hte 
£cnenlU%  but  in  combination  with  tins 
$re  undeniable,  if  not  easy  to  be  specified. 
A  life  without  leisure  and  without  pause 
—  a  life  of  AtfJ/^  — above  all  a  life  of  ex- 
citement, 80ch  as  haste  inevitably  in- 
volves—a  life  filled  so  full,  even  if  it  be 
full  of  interest  and  toil,  that  we  have  no 
lime  to  reflect  where  we  have  been  and 
vhilher  we  intend  to  go  ;  what  we  have 
clone  and  what  we  plan  to  do,  still  less 
what  is  the  value,  and  the  purpose,  and 
tk€ price  of  what  we  have  seen,  and  done, 
and  visited  —  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an 
adequate  or  worthy  life ;  and  assuredly 
will  not  approve  itself  to  us  as  such  in 
those  hours  of  enforced  quiet  and  inac- 
tion which  age  or  sickness  brings  sooner 
or  later  to  us  all  — when,  with  a  light 
which  is  often  sudden  and  startling 
enough,  the  truth  and  reality  of  things 

Flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bhss  of  solitude  — 

sometimes,  but  more  commonly  its  sur- 
prise, its  trouble,  and  its  torture. 

We  are,  perhaps,  most  of  us,  conscious 
at  some  moments  of  our  course  of  the 
need  to  be  quiet,  to  be  in  repose,  to  be 
alone  ;  but  I  believe  few  of  us  have  ever 
estimated  adequately  the  degree  in  which 
an  atmosphere  of  excitement^  especially 
when  wc  enter  it  young  and  continue  in 
it  habitually,  is  fatal  to  the  higher  and 
deeper  life:  the  subtle  poison  which  it 
disseminates  through  the  whole  charac- 
ter ;  how  it  saps  solidity  and  strength  of 
mind  ;  how  it  daily  becomes  more  neces- 
aary  and  in  increasing  measure ;  with 
what  "inexorable  logic"  it  at  once  en- 
feebles and  renders  abnormally  sensitive 
the  subtle  organization  of  the  brain  ;  and 
how  far,  by  slow  and  sure  gradations,  it 
carries  us  on  towards  a  mental  and  moral 
condition  which  may  justly  be  pronounced 
uoftound.  The  scenes  witnessed  in  a 
nei;;hbourinK   country  during    the    dis- 

\tt-- -Ts  of   1870-71   brought  out 

^^'  these    considerations.      I 

m.-i>        _;  _  10 quote  a  few  paragraphs  in 
illuttration,  written  at  the  time.* 

Among  civilized  European  peoples,  the 
FfOich  cxdtal)iliiy  of  to-day  seems  peculiar 
In  Ufid  81  well  a»  excessive  in  degree.  It 
•ottld  appear  to  Indicate  a  constitutional  sus- 


ceptibility  of  brain,  distinctly  morbid,  and 
exceptionally  beyond  the  control  of  the  reason 
or  the  will.  It  shows  itself  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  seems  more  or  less  to  pervade  all 
classes.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Cham- 
ber, in  moments  of  heat,  shake  their  fists  at 
each  other,  and  scream  mutual  insult  and 
defiance  across  the  hall.  ...  An  oratorical 
spark  which  in  England  or  America  or  Prussia 
falls  on  grass  or  on  tinder,  in  France  falls  on 
gunpowder.  The  annals  of  the  country  since 
the  time  of  Mirabeau  abound  in  exemplifica- 
tions. But  in  our  days  this  excitability 
reaches  to  absolute  insanity.  Everybody, 
apologists  as  well  as  denouncers,  describes  it 
by  this  name  ;  and  no  other  is  appropriate  to 
its  manifestations.  Victor  Hugo  calls  it  mad- 
ness ;  the  correspondents  of  English  news- 
papers constantly  depict  the  attitude  and 
behaviour  of  the  people,  both  during  the  war 
with  Germany  and  the  last  siege  and  struggle, 
as  being  simply  that  of  a  populace  actually 
crazy,  furiously  crazy,  with  passion,  mania,  or 
drink.  This  madness,  too,  assumes  invariably 
the  most  unamiable  and  destructive  phases. 
In  the  earlier  days  it  was  the  spy  mania  ;  then 
the  traitor  mania  ;  now  the  petroleum  mania. 
In  all  cases  it  was  blind,  contagious,  uncon- 
trollable. 

The  explanation,  I  believe,  must  be  sought 
in  physiological  considerations.  The  wonder 
would  be,  looking  at  the  past,  if  something  of 
the  kind  had  not  resulted.  For  three  genera- 
tions Frenchmen  have  been  "  born  in  bitter- 
ness, and  nurtured  in  convulsion,"  and  such 
influences,  acting  on  temperaments  constitu- 
tionally emotional,  and  transmitted  with  in- 
evitably accelerating  increments  from  father 
to  son,  have  produced  the  furies,  murderers, 
and  incendiaries  of  the  Commune.  First,  the 
unprecedented  catastrophe  of  1789,  the  over- 
throw of  all  existing  society,  the  removing  of 
all  old  landmarks,  the  bursting  asunder  of  the 
social  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  upheaving 
and  overflow  of  the  long-compressed  volcanic 
elements  beneath,  the  emancipation  of  millions 
from  centuries  of  serfdom,  the  collapse  or 
destruction  of  what  for  centuries  had  seemed 
most  powerful  and  most  stable,  altogether 
constituted  such  a  cataclysm  of  terror  and  of 
promise  as  the  modern  world  had  not  seen. 
All  Europe  felt  the  shock.  It  had  swept  sud- 
denly into  a  new  epoch.  Heads  were  turned 
elsewhere  than  in  France;  but  in  France,  as 
was  natural,  the  disturbance,  mental  as  well  as 
material,  was  far  the  greatest.  The  grandest 
and  wildest  dreams  of  universal  felicity  and 
regeneration  seemed  for  a  time  almost  on  the 
point  of  realization.  The  greediest  desires 
for  possession  and  revenge  had  for  a  moment 
their  gratification.  The  most  illimitable  hopes 
in  some  quarters,  the  most  paralyzing  terror 
in  others,  combined  to  keep  the  whole  nation 
in  a  vortex  of  excitement  such  as  now  we  can 
scarcely  picture  to  ourselves,  but  such  as  our 
fathers  recalled  to  us  and  described  with 
something  between  a  shudder  and  a  sigh  — a 
sigh  for  the  vanished  visions,  a  shudder  over 


the  remembered  crimes.  It  was  impossible 
that  children  born  under  such  stars,  surrounded 
in  infancy  by  such  an  atmosphere  of  stimulants, 
should  not  bear  in  every  fibre  traces  of  the 
strange  era  on  which  their  eyes  first  opened. 

Then  followed  another  period  of  excite- 
ment of  a  different  order,  during  which  the 
generation  born  between  1789  and  1793  ^^^ 
its  adolescence  and  its  nurture.  The  delirium 
of  triumph  succeeded  the  delirium  of  revolu- 
tion. Every  day  brought  tidings  of  a  fresh 
victory  ;  every  year  saw  the  celebration  of  a 
new  conquest.  For  twenty  years  the  whole 
nation  lived  upon  continuous  stimulants  of 
the  most  intoxicating  sort.  The  Frenchmen 
born  while  society  was  being  convulsed,  and 
bred  while  Europe  was  being  subdued,  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
Hvitnessed  or  caused  the  revolutions  of   1830 
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that  he  must   make   hay  while  the  sun 


shines,  because  for  him  it  generally 
shines  so  late  ;  and  his  career  is  so  often 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  —  waiting 
v^^earily  for  work,  and  being  absorbed  in 
it  —  groaning  or  sinking  under  its  ex- 
cess. The  physician  cannot  in  middle 
life  refuse  or  select  among  the  crowding 
patients  whom  he  has  looked  and  longed 
for  through  the  years  of  youth,  even 
though  his  strength  is  consciously  giving 
way  under  the  burdensome  and  urgent 
calls  ;  while  the  statesman  or  the  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  office  has  constantly 
to  undergo  a  degree  of  prolonged  pres- 
sure which  it  is  astonishing  that  so  many 
can  endure,'and  perhaps  more  astonish- 


andi848;  and  these  in  their  turn  gave  birth    ing  still  that  so  many  are  found  passion- 


to  those —  still  punier  and  still  more  demor 
alized  and  distempered  by  the  perpetual  dram- 
drinking  which  public  life  in  France  had 
been  —  who  now  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Europe  as  the  men  and  women  of 
1871.  For  more  than  ninety  years  France  has 
,  scarcely  been  sane  and  sober  for  an  hour ; 
ceaseless  emotion  has  grown  into  chropic 
hysteria  ;  and  defects,  vices,  and  propensities, 
mental  and  moral  once,  have  become  con- 
stitutional and  physical  at  last. 

II.  But  our  "  life  at  high  pressure  "  is 
shown  even  more  in  our  style  of  work 
than  in  our  rate  of  movement.  The 
world  is  growing  more  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands from  all  labourers  except  merely 
manual  ones  ;  and  life  in  one  way  or 
other  is  becoming  severer  and  severer  to 
nearly  all.  The  great  prizes  of  social 
existence  —  success  in  professional,  pub- 
lic, and  commercial  life  —  demand  more 
strenuous  and  exhausting  toil,  a  greater 
strain  upon  both  bodily  and  mental  pow- 
ers, a  sterner  concentration  of  effort  and 
of  aim,  and  a  more  harsh  and  rigid  sac- 
rifice of  the  relaxations  and  amenities 
which  time  offers  to  the  easy-going  and 
unambitious,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  eminent  lawyer,  the  physician  in 
full  practice,  the  minister,  and  the  poli- 
tician who  aspires  to  be  a  minister  — 
even  the  literary  workman,  or  the  eager 
man  of  science  —  are  one  and  all  con- 
demned to  an  amount  and  continued  se- 
verity of  exertion  of  which  our  grand- 
fathers knew  little,  and  which  forces  one 
after  another  of  them  to  break  off  (or  to 
break  down)  in  mid-career,  shattered, 
paralyzed,  reduced  to  premature  inaction 
or  senility.  In  every  line  of  life  we  see 
almost  daily  examples  ;  for  what  actual 
toil  does  for  the  learned  professions,  per- 
petual anxiety  does  for  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer.    The  barrister  tells  us 


ately  struggling  to  reach.  We  all  of  us 
remember  the  description  given  of  this 
career  by  one  of  its  most  eminent  vota- 
ries :  "There  is  little  reason  in  my  opin- 
ion," said  Macaulay,  "to  envy  a  pursuit 
in  which  the  most' its  devotees  can  ex- 
pect is  that,  by  relinquishing  liberals 
studies  and  social  comfort,  by  passing 
nights  without  sleep,  and  summers  with- 
out one  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  nature,, 
they  may  attain  that  laborious,  that  in- 
vidious, that  closely-watched  slavery 
which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  pow- 
er." 

And  this  reminds  us  to  say  one  word! 
upon  another  feature  of  this  high-pres-- 
sure  existence.  It  is  not  only  that  health 
and  strength  often  give  way  under  the 
incessant  strain  ;  it  is  not  that  the  over- 
tasked brain  not  unfrequently  pays,  the 
fearful  penalty  which,  sooner  or  later,  na- 
ture inexorably  levies  upon  all  habitual  ex- 
cess ;  it  is  that  men  who  have  thus  given 
up  their  entire  being  to  this  professional  or 
business  labour,  so  often  lose  all  capability 
of  a  better  life,  all  relish  for  recreation  or 
contemplation,  all  true  appreciation  of 
leisure  when  it  comes  at  last ;  for  the  fac- 
ulties of  enjoyment,  like  all  others,  are 
apt  to  grow  atrophied  with  disuse, —  so 
that  we  see  men  in  most  careers  go  toil- 
ing on  long  after  the  culminating  point 
of  professional  success  is  reached, — 
when  wealth  has  become  a  superfluity 
and  there  is  no  motive  for  further  ac- 
cumulation,—  not  because  their  life  has 
still  a  charm  for  them,  but  because  every 
other  life  has  by  long  disacquaintance 
lost  its  attraction.  "  Why,"  asked  a 
friend  once  of  an  eminently  successful 
advocate,  "why  should  you  go  on  wear- 
ing yourself  out  day  after  day  in  amass- 
ing gold  which  you.  can  neither  enjoy  nor 
use?    You  get  no  good  of  it;  you  have 
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no  one  to  leave  it  to ;  you  cannot  carry 
it  away  with  you.  Why  don't  you  retire 
and  leave  the  stagje  to  younger  men? 
Alas  !  the  successful  man  too  often  with 
much  to  retire  upon,  has  nothing  to  re- 
tire to;  for  literature,  science,  domestic 
ties,  public  and  philanthropic  interests, 
nature  itself,  with  its  exhaustless  loveli- 
ness and  its  perennial  refreshment,  have 
all  been  neglected  and  lost  sight  of  dur- 
ing the  mad  rush  and  struggle  of  the  last 
thirty  years  — and  these  are  treasures 
the  key  to  which  soon  grows  rusty,  and 
friends  that,  once  slighted,  cannot  be 
whistled  back  at  will.  '^  Ah  I  mon- 
sieur! "  said  Talleyrand  to  a  young  man, 
who  in  the  bustle  of  business  and  ambi- 
tion had  never  learned,  or  had  forgotten 
to  keep  up  his  whist,  "^^.^  monsieur, 
quelle  triste  vieillesse  voiis  vous  pre- 
parezf"  How  many  of  us,  letting  slip 
the  habit  of  interests  still  more  attractive, 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  old  age  sadder 
and  drearier  by  far.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
sacrifice  life  to  a  living —  the  end  to  the 
means  — 

Et,  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

People  majjjtain  that  this  excess  of 
toil  is  unavoidable,  that  you  must  keep 
the  pace,  or  fall  behind  and  be  trampled 
down  by  competitors  who  are  more  am- 
bitious, more  concentrated,  or  less  in- 
clined to  measure  and  appraise  the 
objects  and  the  worth  of  life  ;  and  that 
in  a  civilization  like  ours  moderation  is 
forbidden  to  those  who  would  succeed  at 
all,  or  not  actually  fail.  It  may  be  so, 
though  I  am  not  quite  convinced  it  is  so  ; 
and  at  least,  if  men  must  work  over  hard, 
they  need  not  work  over  long;  they  might 
yield  the  vacant  place  to  younger  and 
needier  aspirants.  But  if  it  be  thus  — 
that  it  is  thus  is  precisely  my  indictment 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Excess  is 
enforced  ;  moderation  —  that  which  to 
the  wiser  Greeks  seemed  the  essence  of 
wisdom  —  is  forbidden,  or  appears  to  be 
so. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  evil  to  be  signalized.  Another 
point  seldom  enough  noticed  is  that  this 
high  pressure,  this  ceaselessness  and 
•everityof  toil,  leaves  the  work  of  life, 
and  assigns  its  prizes,  more  and  more  to 
men  of  exceptional  physique  —  the  pecul- 
iarly healthy,  the  specially  strong,  the 
abnormally  tough,  — those  whose  rare 
frames  and  constitutions  are  fitted  to  en- 
dure the  unnatural  and  injurious  strain 
under  vbicb  the  average  man  succumbs. 


To  few  cases  does  the  very  harsh  Scrip- 
tural text,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,"  so  closely  apply.  Even  in  the 
more  distinctly  intellectual  careers  — 
except  perhaps  some  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  science  —  physical  strength  is 
nearly  as  essential  as  mental  superiority, 
and  mental  superiority  often  fails  for 
want  of  it.  At  the  bar,  animal  vigour, 
what  may  be  termed  loosely  physical  and 
cerebral  toughness,  is  a  prime  requisite  ; 
so  it  is  for  the   surgeon  in  good   practice 

—  for  the  successful  engineer  —  most  of 
all  perhaps  for  the  parliamentary  official, 
who  has  to  work  usually  half  the  night,  and 
always  more  than  half  the  day.  In  short, 
the  race  of  life  is  so  rapid,  the  struggle 
of  life  so  stern,  the  work  of  life  so  hard, 
that  exceptional  organisations  seem  to  be 
essential  everywhere  to  great  achieve- 
ment or  even  ordinary  fruits  ;  the  mod- 
erately-endowed, the  steady  fair  average 
man,  the  mediinn  in  all  things  —  in 
wealth,  in  brains,  in  health  and  strength 

—  is  "nowhere"  in  the  strife;  —  the 
slow-moving,  the  tardily  developing,  who 
fifty  years  ago  might  have  attained  a 
decent  position  and  secured  a  decent 
competence,  bid  fair  to  be  elbowed  out 
of  their  careers ;  while  the  prospect 
before  the  dull  and  the  dunces  —  who 
who  are  seldom  the  minority  -—is  grow- 
ing deplorable  indeed. 

III.  It  would  seem,  again,  that  the 
future,  in  England  at  least,  is  not  to  be 
for  the  moderately  wealthy,  any  more 
than  for  the  moderately  industrious  or 
the  moderately  clever.  There  is  danger 
of  this  in  every  rapidly  progressive  coun- 
try, and  the  symptoms  of  it  in  England 
have  become  very  manifest  of  late  years. 
Several  operations  have  combined  to 
produce  this  result.  The  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country  has  enormously 
increased.*  The  profits  of  ejiterprise,  if 
not  of  ordinary  plodding  trade,  have  been 
almost  unprecedentedly  great.  More  vast 
fortunes  have  been  heaped  up,  and 
heaped  up  in  a  shorter  time,  than  prob- 
ably at  any  former  epoch.  At  the  same 
time  the  wages  of  labour,  most  notably 
of  skilled  labour,  have  increased  in  many 
instances  15,  25,  even  59  per  cent.;  — 
have  so  increased  that  if  the  artisan  and 
mining  classes  had  been  prudent,  steady, 
saving,  and  forecasting,  they  might,  as  a 
rule,   have  been    capitalists  as    well    as 
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labourers  now  ;*  might  have  been  more 
at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  and  have 
had  a  larger  margin  in  their  expenditure, 
than  numbers  of  the  educated  classes. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  these  facts, 
and  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  statis- 
tical details.  At  the  same  time,  the  value 
of  fixed  property,  of  houses  and  lands, 
has  risen  rapidly  and  largely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  general  prosperity:  more 
persons  are  seeking  property  of  this 
sort,  and  more  purchasers  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it.  In  all 
this,  you  will  say,  there  is  much  to  re- 
joice at  and  nothing  to  regret.  I  am  not 
about  to  controvert  this  proposition. 
But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  one  or 
two  of  the  secondary  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things. 

It  is  a  universal  complaint,  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied, 
that  life  to  a  vast  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  is  becoming  more  difficult 
and  more  costly.  Without  entering  on 
any  controvertible  points,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  we  all  know,  and  most 
of  us  feel.  Increased  riches  among  high 
and  low  has  brought  increased  demand 
for  most  articles,  and  in  those  articles, 
consumption  has  overtaken  production,! 
and  many  of  these  are  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  Some  of  these  can  be  brought 
from  abroad,  and  the  price  of  them  has 
not,  therefore,  risen  in  proportion,  if  at 
all.  But  meat  and  all  farm  produce  has 
risen  so  as  to  cause  serious  inconvenience 
in  most  families,  and  actual  privation  in 
very  many.  House-rent,  and  servants' 
wages,  and  servants'  maintenance,  have 
also  risen  most  materially.  With  the 
general  advance  in  the  wages  of  labour 
in  all  trades,  on  which  we  have  been  con- 
gratulating the  country,  the  cost  of  most 
articles  into  which  labour  enters  largely 
as  an  element  has  been  materially  en- 
hanced ;  and  we  have  to  pay  more  than 
we  used  to  do  for  every  job  we  want 
done.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
within  the  mark  if  we  say  that,  among 
average  middle-class  families,  the  actual 
cost  of  living  is  twenty-five  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  Owing 
to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  wealthy, 
and  the  increasing  numbers  who  every 
year  step  into  the  wealthier  class,  the 
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style  of  living,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  which  "liv- 
ing" consists,  has  advanced  in  an  extra- 
ordinary ratio  ;  and  however  frugal,  how- 
ever unostentatious,  however  rational  we 
may  be,  however  resolute  to  live  as  we 
think  we  ought,  and  not  as  others  do 
around  us,  it  is,  as  we  all  find,  simply  im- 
possible not  to  be  influenced  by  their  ex- 
ample and  to  fall  into  their  ways,  unless 
we  are  content  either  to  live  in  remote 
districts  or  in  an  isolated  fashion.  The 
result  is  that  we  need  many  things  that 
our  fathers  did  not,  and  that  for  each  of 
those  many  things  we  must  pay  more. 
Even  where  prices  are  lower,  quantities 
are  increased.  Locomotion  is  cheaper; 
but  every  middle-class  family  travels  far 
more  than  formerly.  Wine  and  tea  cost 
less,  but  we  habitually  consume  more  of 
each.  Most  articles  of  clothing  7nay  be 
purchased  at  reduced  prices,  but  more 
are  wanted  and  of  a  costlier  quality.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  item  of  education, 
so  vital  a  one  in  every  family,  while  it  is 
becoming  better  as  well  as  cheaper  for 
the  poor  and  the  lower  middle  ranks,  the 
cost  of  it  is  almost  scandalous  among  the 
rich,  and  a  grievous  and  anxious  burden 
to  households  of  respectable  position,  but 
of  limited  or  scanty  means.  On  the  whole, 
less  than  a  generation  ago,  thousands  of 
families  could  live  in  comfort,  in  compe- 
tence, and  at  their  ease,  with  all  the  es- 
sential elegancies  of  existence,  on  ^500 
or  ^600,  who  strive  in  vain  to  do  so  now. 
Plodding  clerks,  government  officials, 
retired  officers,  clergymen,  and  scientific 
or  literary  students  —  men  of  moderate 
fixed  incomes  in  short  —  all  find  their  po- 
sition changed  sadly  for  the  worse.  Eng- 
land is  a  paradise  for  the  great  proprie- 
tor, the  successful  merchant  or  engineer, 
the  popular  author,  and  sometimes  for 
the  skilful  and  energetic  journalist ;  it 
may  be  made  so  for  the  skilled  labourer 
in  every  branch,  if  he  be  sober  and  sa- 
gacious as  well  as  energetic: — scarcely 
so  for  the  quiet,  unaspiring,  unpushing, 
who  would  fain  run  a  peaceful  and  con- 
tented course  ;  for  the  men  of  ;!^5,ooo  a 
year  and  upwards  :  scarcely  for  the  men 
of  ;^5oo  a  year  and  under.  England  is  a 
country  in  which  it  is  easier  to  make 
much  than  to  live  upon  little  ;  and  in 
which,  therefore,  the  moderate,  contented, 
unstriving  natures  —  those  who  desire  to 
pass  their  life  neither  in  making  money 
nor  in  spending  it,  who  wish  to  use  ex- 
istence wisely  and  enjoy  it  worthily  —  are 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  out  of  being 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
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Rtdnes  of  a  prosperous  and  well-paid  la- 
bouring class  and  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  noble  or  ignoble  opulent. 

Now,  I  confess  this  does  seem  to  me  a 
matter  for  regret,  inasmuch  as  these 
people  are,  or,  at  least,  used  to  be,  a 
valuable  and  estimable  element  in  the 
national  life.  I  should  grieve  to  see  Eng- 
land consist  only  of  the  toiling,  grinding 
labourer,  however  highly  paid  —  of  the 
striving,  pushing,  racing  man  of  enter- 
prise, however  successful  —  and  of  the 
plutocrat  or  aristocrat,  however  magnifi- 
cent or  stately  in  his  affluence.  It  may 
be  useless  to  repine  at  the  menaced  op- 
eration, and  I  see  but  one  mode  by  which 
it  can  be  effectually  counteracted.  As 
wealth  increases,  and  as  fortunes  grow 
more  and  more  colossal,  as  year  by  year 
successful  enterprise  places  riches  within 
the  reach  of  many,  and  as  the  disposition 
of  every  class  to  imitate  and  emulate  the 
style  of  living  of  the  classes  above  it  in 
the  social  scale  remains  about  the  most 
inveterate  of  our  national  characteristics, 
there  would  seem  to  be  small  hope  of  at- 
taining a  standard  of  life  truly  dignified 
and  worthy,  except  through  such  a  re- 
generation in  the  tastes  and  sentiments 
of  the  opulent  and  noble  —  the  leaders  of 
fashion,  the  acknowledged .  chiefs  and 
stars  of  society  —  as  should  cause  sim- 
plicity to  become  "good  style,"  and 
luxury  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  osten- 
tation at  any  point,  to  be  voted  vulgar. 
The  seeds  of  this  moral  revulsion  from 
our  actual  excesses  are  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  a  few  bright  and  resolute  ex- 
amples among  the  well-placed,  the  emi- 
nent, and  the  universally  admired,  might, 
I  am  convinced,  make  them  germinate 
with  a  rapidity  that  would  amaze  us  ;  for 
there  are  thousands  among  our  upper 
ranks  to  whom  all  the  indulgences  and 
splendour  round  them  bring  no  true  en- 
jo)-mcnt,  but  rather  the  intense  sadness 
of  satiety,  and  not  a  little  self-reproach, 
and  some  dim  and  fruitless  yearnino- 
after  a  course  of  davs  that  shall  be  more 
really  happy  while  it  lasts,  and  shall  leave 
more  rewarding  memories  behind  it 
There  are  more  "Lady  Claras"  amon^ 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  drawn 
the  prizes  of  life  than  is  generally  fancied. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vcrc  dc  Vere  ! 

Vou  pine  amid  your  lordly  towers, 
••J*  ' '  «  of  your  proud  eyes 

-  "/•  rolling  hours, 

in  Rl.n.u.^;  nciiih,  with  boundlcss  wealth. 

Yet  sickening  of  a  vague  disease 
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Now,  I  am  not  given  to  preaching ;  I 
never  knew  much  good  come  of  sermons, 
and  certainly  I  am  not  going  so  far  to 
abuse  your  patience  as  to  turn  this  desk 
into  a  pulpit.  But  we  may  philosophize 
for  a  moment,  and  yet  steer  clear  of  mor- 
alizing. I  never  had  the  faintest  respect 
for  asceticism,  which,  indeed,  in  every 
shape,  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  mis- 
take, arising  out  of  utter  misconceptions, 
both  intellectual  and  moral.  I  have  not 
even  a  word  to  say  (now,  at  least,)  in 
favour  of  self-denial ;  that  noble  virtue 
has  its  time  and  place,  but  it  is  out  of 
our  province  here,  where  we  are  dealing 
with  what  is  rational,  not  with  what  is 
right  —  not  with  what  duty  would  ordain, 
but  ^ith  what  sagacity  and  enlightened 
selfishness  suggest.  We  need  not  ask 
the  affluent  and  the  high  in  rank  to  fore- 
go any  one  of  the  advantages  or  enjoy- 
ments which  their  vast  possessions  place 
within  their  reach  ;  all  that  is  required 
is,  that  they  make  the  most  of  those  ad- 
vantages, and  make  those  possessions 
yield  them  the  maximum  of  real  pleasure. 
That  this  is  rarely  done  we  all  know  ; 
the  complaints  we  hear  in  every  circle 
testify  only  too  loudly  to  the  truth.  Peo- 
ple, with  all  the  resources  of  society  at 
their  command,  constantly  avow,  that  if 
society  is  not  actually  more  of  a  burthen 
and  a  fatigue  than  of  a  pleasure,  it  yet 
has  grown  so  irrationally  unwieldly  and 
laborious  as  to  give  them  little  of  the 
true  enjoyment  which  ought  to  be  got 
out  of  it ;  for,  surely,  of  all  the  privileges 
and  luxuries  of  civilized  existence,  inter- 
course with  our  fellows — j^/^i:/^^  inter- 
course especially  —  should  be  the  most 
repaying  ;  yet  is  not  this  very  faculty  of 
selection  one  of  those  most  commonly 
foregone  ?  Might  not  our  entire  system 
of  social  intercourse  be  so  remodelled  as 
to  be  at  once  twice  as  remunerative  and 
only  half  as  costly  ?  And,  again,  does 
not  the  magnificent  scale  on  which  the. 
establishments  of  "our  governing  fami- 
lies "  are  kept  up  admittedly  involve  a 
trouble  as  well  as  an  expenditure  which 
is  an  enormous  drawback  from  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  they  yield  ?  How  much 
—  rather,  how  little  —  of  their  outlay 
really  contributes  to  oil  the  wheels  and 
smooth  away  the  cares  of  life  for  them! 
What  proportion  of  their  income  is  spent 
as  they  themselves  would  wish,  and  what 
proportion  in  obedience  to  some  fancied 
necessities  of  their  position,  bringing 
them  no  appreciable  return  whatever? 
If  all  the  spending  classes  kept  only  as 
many  servants  and  horses  as  would  suf- 
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fice  really  to  serve  and  carry  them  as 
perfectly  as  they  could  wish,  what  thou- 
sands of  both  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
market  to  the  great  relief  of  more  limited 
incomes.  The  resigned  superfluities  of 
one  class  would  furnish  forth  the  real 
wants  of  others,  and  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  be  once  again 
restored.  And  if  the  more  influential 
families  —  i.e..  the  most  admired  and  i7n- 
itated — were  thus  to  reduce  their  expen- 
diture (still  not  depriving  themselves  of 
one  needed  or  conscious  luxury)  how 
suddenly  would  the  example  spread 
downward  and  around,  till  extravagant 
and  ostentatious  expenditure  would  be  so 
notoriously  maiivais  ton  as  to  be  left  to 
men  whose  riches  were  their  sole  dis- 
tinction. 

But  to  arrive  at  this  end,  when  sim- 
plicity of  living,  rather  than  princely  ex- 
penditure, shall  be  the  stamp  and  insignia 
of  rank  and  taste,  not  only  must  the 
example  be  set  by  those  whose  character 
and  position  mark  them  out  for  social 
influence,  but  must  be  set  with  a  sober 
sagacity  and  correct  tact  which  will  be  in 
themselves  attractive.  The  spasmodic 
and  injudicious  attempts  of  eccentric 
individuals,  neither  sound-judging  enough 
to  retrench  well  and  gracefully,  nor  emi- 
nent enough  to  entitle  them  largely  to 
influence  others,  provoke  rather  ridicule 
than  imitation,  and  have  more  than  once 
done  injustice  to  the  cause. 

Perhaps  the  expressions  I  have  used 
in  depreciation  of  asceticism  ought  not 
to  be  left  without  some  further  explana- 
tion. By  asceticism  I  understand  gratu- 
itous self-denial  or  self-infliction  —  the 
voluntary  renunciation  of  enjoyment  or 
endurance  of  pain  where  no  duty  com- ! 
mands  either  one  or  the  other,  and  where  \ 
no  fellow-being  is  to  be  benefited  thereby. ! 
That  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  forego 
pleasure,  or  encounter  suffering,  at  the 
summons  of  a  clear  principle,  or  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  good  cause ;  that  we 
should  be  able  and  willing,  not  only  al- 
ways to  share  our  blessings  with  the'less 
fortunate,  and  to  take  upon  ourselves  a 
;portion  of  their  burdens,  but  also  not 
rarely,  and  in  no  stinted  measure,  to 
suffer  and  to  want,  in  order  that  others 
may  enjoy  and  possess  —  these  are 
truisms  too  familiar  to  all  disciplined 
natures  to  need  a  word  of  exposition.  It 
may  even  be  desirable  that  the  young 
and  untried,  and  those,  too,  who  are 
placed  in  circumstances  of  unusual  ease, 
should,  from  time  to  \\me,  practise  endur- 
ance and  privation,  in  order  to  be  certain 


that  they  will  be  armoured  for  the  occa- 
sion when  the  day  of  self-sacrifice  arrives. 
But  that  it  should  be  considered  incum- 
bent upon  anyone,  or  a  proceeding  de- 
serving of  applause,  to  abstain  from 
whatever  innocent  pleasure  of  the  flesh, 
or  the  eye,  or  the  intellect,  or  the  fancy, 
circumstance  (or  providence,  if  we  prefer 
the  phrase)  may  have  placed  within  our 
reach  — so  long  as  our  indulgence  entails 
no  burden  or  privation  upon  others  — 
this  is  a  doctrine  which,  to  my  mind, 
seems  equally  devoid  of  piety  and  sense. 
I  believe  the  good  things  of  this  life  are 
given  in  order  that  life  may  be  as  bright 
and  happy  as  a  terminable  thing  can  be, 
and  that  to  enjoy  them  with  thorough 
relish  and  with  wise  moderation  is  our 
fittest  acknowledgment  and  the  most 
becoming  gratitude.  The  world  is  ha- 
bitually full  enough  of  pain  and  trouble, 
without  its  being  needful  to  go  out  of  our 
way  to  seek  this  wholesome  discipline. 
Few  pathways  are  so  exclusively  strewn 
with  roses  that  we  are  forced  to  find 
artificial  thorns  to  mingle  with  them ; 
and  to  well-trained  spirits  the  sweets  and 
the  resting-places  of  our  course  are  but 
the  moments  which  refresh  and  fortify 
us  for  its  harder  passages.  Those  self- 
denials  by  which  others  profit,  and  of 
which  others  are  the  object,  are  surely 
more  genuine  than  those  self-regarding 
ones  which  are  merely  the  athletic  exer- 
cises of  the  soul  in  its  own  gymnasium  ; 
the  career  of  effort  or  of  duty  has  some- 
thing about  it  far  otherwise  healthy  and 
admirable  than  its  treadwheel.  More- 
over, I  am  not  sure  that  asceticism  is  not 
the  form  which  religion  is  apt  to  take  in 
sensual  minds  ;  the  nature  that  over-es- 
timates the  indulgences  is  the  most  prone 
to  over-estimate,  also,  the  mortifications 
of  the  flesh. 

The  philosophical  misconception  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  ascetic  doctrine  no 
doubt  was  originally  something  of  this 
sort:  —  The  wants,  the  weaknesses,  the 
claijns  of  the  body  are,  as  all  thinkers 
well  know,  grievous  drags  and  obstacles 
to  the  mind  in  its  most  strenuous  efforts 
and  its  highest  flights.  Ample  exercise 
is  needed  to  keep  the  body  in  full  health, 
yet  exercise  does  not  predispose  the 
mind  to  effort.  Ample  and  nourishing 
food  is  demanded  by  the  body  for  its  own 
best  condition,  yet  such  food  is  not  most 
conducive  to  intellectual  achievement. 
The  body  needs  a  sufficiency  of  sleep,  and 
the  brain  at  least  as  imperiously  as  any 
portion  of  the  body,  yet  that  continuity 
and  intensity  of  mental  action  which  is 
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essential  to  the  realization  of  man's 
,  andest  gains  in  science  or  philosophy 
s  perpetually  interrupted  by  sleep,  and 
as  perpetually  interrupts  it.  In  short, 
from  the  earliest  times  mind  and  body 
have  been  at  issue,  and  the  mind  has  felt 
that  the  body  was  not  only  an  indispen- 
sable servant,  but  a  conflicting  claimant. 
Its  claims  were  felt  to  be  inconvenient, 
and  to  be  pressed  in  a  fashion  that  must 
be  peremptorily  dealt  with,  if  mind  was 
to  maintain  its  rightful  supremacy  or  to 
realize  its  noblest  aspirations.  Now, 
there  are  two  modes  of  dealing  with 
claims  which,  however  interfering,  cannot 
be  ignored,  which  are  at  once  too  strong 
to  be  altogether  resisted,  and  too  right- 
eous to  be  deliberately  denied.  You  may 
either  bully  the  claimants  and  put  them 
on  short  commons,  or  you  may  satisfy  all 
their  just  demands.  The  ascetics  took 
the  first  course,  which  I  maintain  to  have 
been  altogether  an  erroneous  one.  For 
what  is  the  object  in  view.''  Is  it  not 
simply  to  silence  the  senses^  to  prevent 
them  interfering  inconveniently  and  un- 
warrantably with  the  operations  of  the 
intellect  ?  Now,  when  were  claimants 
(who  had  a  fair  foundation  for  their 
claims)  ever  effectually  silenced  by  rough 
usage  and  unjust  refusals  1  They  may 
be  temporarily  put  down,  but  they  can 
never  be  silenced^  and  their  groans  and 
remonstrances  are  just  as  disturbing  as 
their  open-voiced  demands. 

Scrvi  siam  :  si  —  ma  servi  ognor  frementi. 

Nay,  the  plan  is  even  more  unphilo- 
sophical  than  at  first  appears,  for  these 
starved  and  oppressed  claimants  are  your 
indispensable  agents,  and  your  oppres- 
sion impairs  their  power  as  well  as  their 
will  to  serve  you.  They  become,  instead 
of  cheerful  and  vigorous  eniployh^  grum- 
bling and  half-paralyzed  ones.  The 
senses  and  the  bodily  organs  need  food, 
exercise,  repose  —  aye,  and  recreation 
too,  and  all  in  liberal  measure  —  if  they 
are  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  intellect  in 
a  first-rate  stvle  ;  and  the  surest  conse- 
quence, therefore,  of  the  ascetic  system 
is  just  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  work,  to  damage  or  imperil  its  qual- 
ity, and  to  shorten  its  period  of  dura- 
tion. 

Asceticism,  therefore,  as  a  philosophi- 
ril  contrivance  is  a  signal  blunder,  which 
can  never  really  attain  its  end.  The 
brain  has  a  right  to  rest,  and  will  not 
work  well  without  rest,  and  ought  to  have 
M  much  sleep  as  it  requires.  The  mind 
will  work  best  when  the  body  is  so  com- 


pletely at  peace  as  never  to  intrude  its 
presence  —  when  it  is  hid  away  in  the 
silence  of  content ;  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, or  the  scientific  inquirer  (depend 
upon  it)  will  get  on  fastest  and  have  his 
faculties  clearest,  not  when  he  is  tor- 
mented by  a  hair  shirt,  but  when  he  is 
sitting  in  a  well-arranged  arm-chair  ; 
when  he  has  been  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  ample  sleep  and  wholesome  air 
and  invigorating  pleasures  —  not  while 
he  is  struggling  to  keep  awake,  like  some 
studious  unphysiological  donkeys  whom 
we  read  of,  with  a  wet  bandage  round  his 
head  and  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  at  his 
elbow.  But  an  arm-chair,  which  is  so 
luxurious  and  elaborate  as  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  charms,  would  be  nearly  as 
fatal  to  high  thought  as  a  gridiron  or  a 
hard  board  to  sit  on.  The  mind  must 
not  be  made  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  body,  by  either  pleasurable  or 
painful  sensations. 

Nor,  I  believe,  need  we  fear  that,  if 
the  just  claims  of  the  body  are  conceded, 
unjust  and  excessive  demands  will  there- 
fore be  put  forward.  In  the  first  place, 
righteous  and  timely  concessions  give 
the  mind  an  unassailable  vantage-ground 
for  very  prompt  and  imperious  dealing 
with  unwarrantable  clamours ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  those  unwarrantable 
demands  arise  in  too  many  cases  (as  all 
who  have  dived  into  the  unsavoury  his- 
tory of  ascetic  sects  can  tell  us),  from 
morbid  action  of  the  senses,  arising  out 
of  unnatural  treatment  of  them.  —  You 
will  think,  perhaps,  that  I  have  broken 
my  promise,  when  I  said  I  was  not  going 
to  preach  ;  but  now  I  have  only  one  word 
more  to  say,  and  it  is  worth  listening  to, 
for  it  is  not  my  own  :  —  "  In  this  case,  as 
in  all  similar  ones,  let  us  seek  conciliation 
of  conflicting  claims,  not  by  compromise, 
but  by  justice;  by  giving  to  every  one, 
not  the  half  of  what  he  asks,  but  the 
whole  of  what  he  ou^fht  to  have." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE  LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH   DOWNS. 
CHAPTER    LVII. 

{concluded.) 

Lady  Valeria  Lorraine,  though 
harassed  and  weakened  by  rheumatism 
and  pain  of  the  nerves  (which  she  sternly 
attributed  to    the  will  of    God  and    the 
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weather),  still  sat  as  firmly  erect  as  ever, 
and  still  exacted,  by  a  glance  alone,  all 
those  little  attentions  which  she  looked 
so  worthy  to  receive.  The  further  she 
became  removed  from  the  rising  genera- 
tion, the  greater  was  the  height  of  con- 
tempt from  which  she  deigned  to  look 
down  upon  it.  So  that  Alice  used  to  say 
to  her  father  sometimes,  "I  wonder 
whether  I  have  any  right  to  exist.  Grand- 
mamma seems  to  think  it  so  impertinent 
of  me."  "  One  thing  is  certain,"  Sir 
Roland  answered,  with  a  quiet  smile  at 
his  favourite;  "and  that  is,  that  you 
cannot  exist  without  impertinence,  my 
dear." 

This  fine  old  lady  was  dressed  with 
her  usual  taste  and  elaboration  ;  no 
clumsy  chits  would  she  have  to  help  her, 
during  the  three  hours  occupied  by  what 
she  termed,  not  inaptly,  her  "devotions." 
She  wore  a  maroon-coloured  velvet  gown 
of  the  softest  and  richest  fabric,  trimmed, 
not  too  profusely,  with  exquisite  point- 
lace  ;  while  her  cap,  of  the  same  lace 
with  dove-coloured  ribbon,  at  the  same 
time  set  off  and  was  surpassed  by  the 
beauty  of  her  snow-white  hair.  Among 
many  other  small  crotchets,  she  held  that 
brilliants  did  not  suit  a  very  old  lady  ; 
and  she  wore  no  jewels,  except  a  hoop 
of  magnificent  pearls  with  a  turquoise 
setting,  to  preserve  her  ancient  wedding- 
ring.  And  now,  as  her  grandchild  entered 
quietly,  she  was  a  little  displeased  at  de- 
lay, and  feigned  to  hear  no  entrance. 

"  Here  I  am,  grandmamma,  if  you 
please,"  said  Alice,  after  three  most 
graceful  curtseys,  which  she  was  always 
commanded  to  make,  and  made  with  much 
private  amusement;  "  will  you  please  to 
look  round,  grandmamma,  and  tell  me 
what  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  I  could  scarcely  have  dreamed,"  an- 
swered Lady  Valeria,  slowly  turning 
towards  her  grandchild,  and  smiling  with 
superior  dignity;  "  that  any  member  of 
our  family  would  use  the  very  words  of . 
the  clown  in  the  ring.  But,  perhaps,  as 
I  always  try  to  think,  you  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than' condemned.  Partly  through 
your  own  fault,  and  partly  through  pecul- 
iar circumstances,  you  have  lost  those 
advantages  which  a  young  lady  of  our 
house  is  entitled  to.  You  have  never 
been  at  court ;  you  have  seen  no  society  ; 
you  have  never  even  been  in  London  !  " 

"Alas  !  it  is  all  too  true,  grandmamma. 
But  how  often  have  you  told  me  that  I 
never  must  hope,  in  this  degenerate  age, 
to  find  any  good  models  to  imitate  !  And 
you  have  always  discouraged  me,  by  pre- 


senting yourself  as  the  only  one  for  me 
to  follow." 

"You  are  quite  right," said  the  ancient 
lady,  failing  to  observe  the  turn  of 
thought,  as  Alice  was  certain  that  she 
would  do,  else  scarcely  would  she  have 
ventured  it ;  "but,  you  do  not  make  the 
most  of  even  that  advantage.  You  can 
read  and  write,  perhaps  better  than  you 
ought,  or  better  than  used  to  be  thought 
at  all  needful ;  but  3^ou  cannot  come  into 
a  room,  or  make  a  tolerable  curtsey  ;  and 
you  spend  all  your  time  with  dogs,  and 
poets,  and  barrows  of  manure,  and  little 
birds  ! " 

"  Now  really,  madam,  you  are  too  hard 
upon  me.  I  may  have  had  a  barrow-load 
of  poets  ;  but  more  than  a  month  ago, 
you  gave  orders  that  I  was  not  to  have 
one  bit  more  of  manure." 

"  Certainly  I  did,  and  high  time  it  was. 
A  young  gentlewoman  to  dabble  in 
worms,  and  stable-stuff,  and  filthiness  ! 
However,  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  speak 
about  such  little  matters.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  for  your  own  good  ;  and  I  will 
trouble  you  not  to  be  playing  with  your 
hands,  but  just  to  listen  to  me." 

'•'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Alice, 
gently;  "I  did  not  know  I  was  moving 
my  hands.  I  will  listen,  without  doing 
that  any  more." 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,"  began  Lady 
Valeria,  being  softened  by  the  dutiful 
manner  and  sweet  submission  of  the  girl ; 
"whatever  we  do  is  for  your  own  good. 
You  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  judge  what 
things  may  profit,  and  what  may  hurt 
you.  Even  I,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  wholly  superior  manner,  could  not  at 
your  age  have  thought  of  anything.  I 
was  ready  to  be  led  by  wiser  people  ; 
although  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
wodd.  And  you,  who  have  seen  nothing, 
must  be  only  too  glad  to  do  the  same. 
You  know  quite  well,  what  has  long  been 
settled,  between  your  dear  father  and 
myself,  about  what  is  to  be  done  with 
you." 

"To  be  done  with  me!"  exclaimed 
poor  Alice,  despite  her  resolve  to  hold 
her  tongue.  "  To  be  done  with  me  !  As 
if  I  were  just  a  bundle  of  rags,  to  be  got 
rid  of ! " 

"Prouder  and  handsomer  girls  than 
you,"  answered  Lady  Valeria,  quietly  — 
for  she  loved  to  provoke  her  grandchild, 
partly  because  it  was  so  hard  to  do — ■ 
"have  become  bundles  of  rags,  by  indul- 
ging just  such  a  temper  as  yours  is.  You 
will  now  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to 
me,     without    any     vulgar    excitement. 
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Your  marriajje  with  Captain  Chapman 
has  for  a  very  long  time  been  agreed 
upon.  It  is  high  time  now  to  appoint  the 
day.  Sir  Remnant  Chapman  has  done 
me  the  honour  of  a  visit  upon  that  sub- 
ject. He  is  certainly  a  man  of  the  true 
old  kind ;  though  his  birth  is  compara- 
tively recent.  I  was  pleased  with  him ; 
and  I  have  pledged  myself  to  the  mar- 
riage, within  three  months  from  this  day." 

"  It  cannot  be  !  it  shall  not  be  !  You 
mav  bury  me,  but  not  marry  me.  Who 
gave  you  the  right  to  sell  me  ?  And  who 
made  me  to  be  sold  ?  You  selfish,  cold- 
hearted— no,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
know  not  what  I  am  saying." 

"  You  may  well  fall  away,  child,  and 
cower  like  that ;  when  you  have  dared  to 
use  such  dreadful  words.  No,  you  may 
come  to  yourself,  as  you  please.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  you  any  volatile  salts, 
or  ring,  and  make  a  scene  of  it.  That  is 
just  what  you  would  like  ;  and  to  be  pet- 
ted afterwards.  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt 
yourself,  so  much  as  you  have  hurt  me 
perhaps,  by  your  violent  want  of  self- 
control.  I  am  not  an  old  woman  —  as 
you  were  going  to  call  me  —  but  an  elder- 
ly lady.  And  I  have  lived  indeed  to  be 
too  old,  when  any  one  descended  from 
me  has  so  little  good  blood  in  her,  as  to 
call,  her  grandmother  an  old  woman  !  " 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  said  Alice, 
with  catches  of  breath,  as  she  spoke,  and 
afraid  to  trust  herself  yet  to  rise  from 
the  chair,  into  which  she  had  fallen  ;  "  I 
used  no  such  words,  that  I  can  remem- 
ber. But  I  spoke  very  rudely,  I  must 
confess.  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  to 
do,  when  I  hear  such  dreadful  things, 
unless  I  bite  my  tongue  off." 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  very  best  thing  all  young 
people  can  do.  But  I  strive  to  make  every 
allowance  for  you,  because  you  have  been 
8o  very  badly  brought  up.  Now  come  to 
this  window,  child,  and  look  out.  Tut, 
tut  —  tears  indeed  I  What  are  young 
girls  made  of  now  ?  White  sugar  in  a 
wet  tea-cup.  Now  if  the  result  of  your 
violence  allows  you  to  see  anything  at 
all,  perhaps  you  will  tell   me   what  Ihatj  happen — '— 


"  I  know  that  it  means  harm,  of  course. 
But  I  really  could  not  help  its  coming. 
And  it  has  not  done  any  harm  yet." 

"No,  Alice,  it  waits  its  due  time,  of 
course.  Three  months  is  its  time,  I 
believe,  for  running,  before  it  destroys 
the  family.  Your  marriage  affords  the 
only  chance  of  retrievins:  the  fortunes  of 
this  house,  so  as  to  defy  disasters.  Three 
months,  therefore,  is  the  longest  time  to 
which  we  can  possibly  defer  it.  How 
many  times  have  we  weakly  allowed  you 
to  slip  out  of  any  certain  day  !  But  now 
we  have  settled  that  you  must  be  Mrs. 
Chapman  by  the  15th  of  January  at  the 
latest." 

"  Oh,  grandmamma,  to  think  that  I 
ever  should  live  to  be  called  Mrs.  Chap- 
man ! " 

"The  name  is  a  very  good  one,  Alice, 
though  it  may  not  sound  very  romantic. 
But  poor  Sir  Remnant,  I  fear,  is  unlike- 
ly to  last  for  a  great  time  longer.  He 
seemed  so  bent,  and  his  sight  so  bad, 
and  requiring  so  much  refreshment  ! 
And  then,  of  course,  you  would  be  Lady 
Chapman,  if  you  care  about  such  trifles." 

"  It  is  a  piteous  prospect,  madam.  And 
I  think  Captain  Chapman  must  be  older 
than  his  father.  You  know  the  old  pic- 
ture, '  The  Downhill  of  Life  ; '  the  ex- 
cellent and  affectionate  couple  descend- 
ing so  nicely  hand-in-hand.  Well,  I 
should  illustrate  that  at  once.  I  should 
have  to  lead  my  —  no,  I  won't  call  him 
husband  —  but  my  tottering  partner 
down  the  hill,  whenever  we  came  to  see 
you  and  papa.  Oh,  that  would  be  so  in- 
teresting ! " 

"  You  silly  child,  you  might  do  much 
worse  than  that.  Lady  de  Lampnor  has 
promised  most  kindly  to  see  to  your  out- 
fit in  London.  But  I  cannot  talk  of  that 
at  present.  There,  now  you  may  go.  I 
have  told  you  all." 

"Thank  you,  grandmamma.  But,  if 
you  please,  I  have  not  told  you  all,  nor 
half.  It  need  not,  however,  take  very 
long.  It  is  just  this.  No  power  on  earth 
shall  ever  compel  me  to  marry  Stephen 
Chapman  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  so  to 


To  me  it  is  per- 
am  such  a  very 


—  unless  what  should  ha 


ppen 


?'> 


black  line  is  among  the  rough  ground  at !     "  You  disobedient  and  defiant  creature 
the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
fecily  clear,  although  I 
old  woman." 

**  Why,  of  course,  it 
madam.  It  has  beea 
days.'* 

*♦  You  know  what  It 
calmly  tell  me  that  1 " 


"  Unless   the  existence,  and  even   the 

j  honour,    of    the    Lorraines    required   it. 

is   the  Woeburn,  |  But  of  that  I  see  no  possibility  at  all.    At 

there    for    three  I  present  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 

a  small  and  ignominious  scheme.     More 

means ;  and  you   and  more  I  despise  and  dislike  that  hc- 

1  roic  ofHccr.     I  will  not  be  sacrificed  for 
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nothing  ;  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  in- 
tention of  being  the  purchase-money  for 
old  acres." 

"  After  that,  I  shall  leave  you  to  your 
father,"  answered  Lady  Valeria,  growing 
tired.  "  It  may  amuse  you  to  talk  so 
largely,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment  re- 
lieves you.  But  your  small  self-will,  and 
your  childish  fancies,  cannot  be  always 
gratified.  However,  I  will  ask  you  one 
thing.  If  the  honour,  and  even  the  life 
of  Lorraine,  can  be  shown  to  you  to  re- 
quire it,  will  you  sacrifice  your  noble 
self.?" 

"  I  will,"  answered  Alice,  with  brave 
eyes  flashing,  and  looking  tall  and  noble. 
"  If  the  honour  of  the  Lorraines  depends 
upon  me,  I  will  give  myself  and  my  life 
for  it." 

CHAPTER    LVIII. 

Hilary  was  so  weak  and  weary,  and 
so  seriously  ill,  when  at  last  he  reached 
the  rectory,  that  his  uncle  and  aunt 
would  not  hear  of  his  coming  down-stairs 
for  a  couple  of  days  at  least.  They  saw 
that  his  best  chance  of  escaping  some 
long  and  perhaps  fatal  malady  was  to  be 
found  in  rest  and  quietude,  nursing,  and 
kindly  feeding.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that,  whatever  they  did,  they  could  not 
bring  him  to  feed  a  quarter  so  kindly  as 
he  ought  to  do.  The  rector  said,  "  Con- 
found the  fellow ! "  And  Mrs.  Hales 
shook  her  head,  and  cried  "  Poor  dear  !  " 
as  dish  after  dish,  and  dainty  little  plate 
came  out  of  his  room  untasted. 

And  now  on  the  morning  of  that  same 
day  on  which  Alice  thus  had  pledged  her- 
self (being  the  third  from  her  brother's 
arrival,  of  which  she  was  wholly  igno- 
rant), the  rector  of  West  Lorraine  arose, 
and  girded  himself,  and  ate  his  break- 
fast with  no  small  excitement.  He  had 
received  a  new  clerical  vestment  of  the 
loftiest  symbolism,  and  he  hoped  to  ex- 
hibit it  at  the  head  of  a  very  long  pro- 
cession. 

"About  poor  Hilary?  What  am  I  to 
do?"  asked  Mrs.  Hales,  coming  into  the 
lobby,  to  see  her  good  husband  array 
himself.  "  All  sorts  of  things  may  hap'- 
pen  while  you  are  away." 

"  Now,  Caroline,  how  can  you  ask  such 
a  question  ?  Feed,  feed,  feed  ;  that's  the 
line  of  treatment.  And  above  all  things, 
lock  up  your  medicine-chest.  He  wants 
no  squills,  or  scammony,  or  even  your 
patent  electuary  —  of  all  things  the  most 
abominable  ;  though  I  am  most  ungrate- 
ful to  call  it  so  — for  I  owe  to  it  half  mv 


burial-fees.  He  wants  no  murderous 
doctor's  stuff  ;  he  wants  a  good  break- 
fast—  that's  what  he  wants." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  forget,"  answered 
good  Mrs.  Hales,  who  kept  a  small  ward- 
robe of  bottles  and  pills,  gallipots,  pow- 
ders, and  little  square  scales  ;  ''  you  are 
quite  overlooking  the  state  of  his  tongue. 
He  has  not  eaten  the  size  of  my  little  fin- 
ger. Why  ?  Why,  because  of  the  fur 
on  his  tongue  !  " 

"Bless  the  boy's  tongue,  and  yours 
too  !  "  cried  the  rector.  "  I  should  not 
care  twopence  about  his  tongue,  if  he 
only  used  his  teeth  properly." 

"  Ah,  Struan,  Struan  !  those  who  have 
never  known  what  ache  or  pain  is,  cannot 
hope  to  understand  the  system.  I  know 
exactly  how  to  treat  him  —  a  course  of 
gentle  drastics  first,  and  then  three  days 
of  my  electuary,  and  then  cardamomum, 
exhibited  with  liquor  potassy.  Doctor- 
ing has  always  been  in  my  dear  mother's 
family  ;  and  when  your  time  comes  to  be 
ill  and  weak,  how  often  you  will  thank 
Providence  !  " 

"  I  thank  the  Lord  for  all  things,"  said 
the  parson,  who  was  often  of  a  religious 
turn  ;  "  but  I  must  be  brought  very  low 
indeed,  ere  I  thank  Him  for  your  electu- 
ary." 

"  Put  on  your  new  hunting-coat,  my 
dear.  There  it  hangs,  and  I  know  that 
you  are  dying  to  exhibit  it.  The  vanity  of 
men  surpasses  even  the  love  of  women. 
There,  there  !  You  never  will  learn  how 
to  put  a  coat  on.  Just  come  to  the  hall- 
chair  for  me  to  pull  it  up.  You  are  so 
unreasonably  tall,  that  you  never  can  get 
your  coat  up  at  the  neck.  Now,  will  you 
have  it  done,  or  will  you  go  as  you  are, 
and  look  a  regular  figure  in  the  saddle  ? 
You  call  it  a  '  bottle-green  '  !  I  call  it  a 
green,  without  the  bottle." 

"Caroline,  sometimes  you  are  most 
provoking.  It  is  not  your  nature  ;  but 
you  try  to  do  it.  The  cloth  is  of  quite 
an  invisible  green,  as  the  man  in  London 
told  me  —  manufactured  on  purpose  for 
ecclesiastics ;  though  hundreds  of  par- 
sons, God  knows,  go  after  the  hounds  in 
the  good  old  scarlet.  If  you  say  any 
more,  I  will  order  a  scarlet,  and  keep 
West    Grinstead  in  countenance.     They 

In 
I  am  a  hypocrite." 
Now,  don't  excite  yourself,  Struan, 
or  you  won't  enjoy  your  opening  day  at 
all.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  green  is  as 
bright  as  can  be  ;  and  you  look  very  well 
—  very  well  indeed.    Though  I  don't  quite 


always  do  it  in  the  west  of  England, 
invisible  green 
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see  how  you  can  button  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
meant  for  a  button-hook,  or  a  leather 
thong  over  your  stomach,  dear." 

«  It  is  meant  to  fit  me,  Mrs.  Hales  ; 
and  it  fits  me  to  a  nicety.  It  could  not 
fit  better;  and  it  will  be  too  easy 
when  we  have  had  a  few  hard  runs. 
Where  are  my  daughters  ?  They  know 
a  good  fit ;  and  they  know  how  to  put  a 
thing  on  my  shoulders.  Carry,  Madge, 
and  Cecil,  come  to  the  rescue  of  your 
father.  Your  father  is  baited,  worse  than 
any  badger.  Come  all  of  you ;  don't 
stop  a  minute,  or  get  perverted  by  your 
mother.  Now,  in  simple  truth,  what  do 
you  say  to  this,  my  dears  ?  Each  speak 
her  own  opinion." 

"It  suits  you  most  beautifully,  papa." 

"  Papa,  I  think  that  I  never  saw  you 
look  a  quarter  so  well  before." 

"  My  dear  father,  if  there  are  any  la- 
dies, mamma  will  have  reason  to  be  jeal- 
ous. But  I  fear  that  I  see  the  back-seam 
starting." 

"You  clever  little  Cecil,  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is.  I  feel  a  relief  in  front  —  ahem  ! 
—  I  mean  an  uncomfortable  looseness  in 
the  chest.  I  told  the  fellow  forty-eight 
inches  at  least.  He  has  scamped  the 
cloth,  the  London  rascal !  However,  we 
can  spare  it  from  round  the  waist,  as  soon 
as  our  poor  Cobble  can  see  to  it.  But 
for  to-day  —  ah  yes,  well  thought  of !  My 
darling,  go  and  get  some  of  your  green 
purse-silk.  You  are  so  handy.  You  can 
herring-bone  it,  so  as  to  last  for  the  day 
at  least.  Your  mother  will  show  you  how 
to  do  it.  Madge,  tell  Bonny  to  run  and 
tell  Robert  not  to  bring  the  mare  yet  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now,  ladies,  I  am 
at  your  mercy." 

"Now,  papa  dear,"  asked  Cecil,  as  she 
stitched  away  at  the  seam  of  her  father's 
burly  back,  "if  poor  cousin  Hilary  should 
get  up  and  want  to  go  out,  what  are  we 
to  do  > " 

^  "  How  can  you  even  put  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  Even  for  our  opening  day,  I  would 
not  dream  of  leaving  the  house,  if  I 
thought  that  you  could  be  so  stupid  as  to 
let  that  poor  boy  out.  I  would  not  have 
him  seen  in  the  parish,  and  I  would  not 
have  his  own  people  see  him,  even  for 
the  brush  of  the  Fox-coombe  fox,  who  is 
older  than  the  hills,  they  say,  and  no 
hound  dare  go  near  him.  One  of  you 
inu»t  be  always  handy;  and  if  he  gets 
restless,  turn  the  key  oa  him.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler." 

With  his  bottle-green  coat,  now  war- 
ranted to  last  (unless  he  over-buttoned  it), 
the  rector  kissed  his  dear  wife  and  daugh- 


ters ;  and  then  universal  good  wishes, 
applauses,  and  kissings  of  hand,  set  him 
forth  on  his  way,  with  a  bright  smile 
spread  upon  his  healthy  face. 

"Now  mind  we  are  left  in  charge," 
said  Madge.  "You  are  his  doctor,  of 
course,  mamma  ;  but  we  are  to  be  his 
constables.  I  hope  to  goodness  that  he 
will  eat  by-and-by.  It  makes  me  miser- 
able to  see  him.  And  the  trouble  we 
have  had  to  keep  the  servants  from  know- 
ing who  he  is,  mamma !  " 

"  My  dear,  your  father  has  ordered  it 
so.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  there 
should  be  so  much  mystery  about  it.  But 
he  always  knows  better  than  we  do,  of 
course." 

"  Surely,  mamma,"  suggested  Cecil,  "it 
would  be  a  dreadful  shock  to  the  family 
to  receive  poor  Hilary  in  such  a  con- 
dition, just  after  the  appearance  of  that 
horrid  water.  They  would  put  the  two 
things  together,  and  believe  it  the  be- 
ginning of  great  calamities." 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,"  answered  Mrs. 
Hales,  who  loved  to  speak  a  word  in  sea- 
son, "let  not  us,  who  are  Christians, 
hearken  to  such  superstitious  vanities. 
Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  all  will  be  well. 
He  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands 
the  earth  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  yea,  and 
the  waters  that  be  under  the  earth.  Now 
run  up,  and  see  whether  your  poor  cousin 
has  eaten  that  morsel  of  anchovy  toast. 
And  tell  him  that  I  am  going  to  prepare 
his  draught,  but  he  must  not  take  the 
pills  until  half-past  eleven." 

"Oh,  mamma  dear,  you'll  drive  him  out 
of  the  house.  Poor  fellow,  how  I  do  pity 
him!" 

Now  Hilary  certainly  deserved  this 
pity  —  not  for  his  bodily  ailments  only, 
and  the  cruel  fate  which  had  placed  him 
at  the  mercy  of  the  medicine-chest,  but 
more  especially  for  the  low  and  feverish 
condition  of  his  heart  and  mind.  Brood- 
ing perpetually  on  his  disgrace,  and  at- 
tributing to  himself  more  blame  than  his 
folly  and  failure  demanded,  he  lost  the 
refreshment  of  dreamless  sleep,  which  his 
jaded  body  called  out  for.  No  rest  could 
he  find  in  the  comforting  words  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt  and  cousins  :  he  knew 
that  they  were  meant  for  comfort,  and 
such  knowledge  vexes  ;  or  at  least  it 
irritates  a  man'j  until  the  broader  time  of 
life,  when  things  are  taken  as  they  are 
meant,  and  any  good  word  is  welcome. 

He  was  not,  however,  so  very  far  gone 
as  to  swallow  his  dear  aunt's  boluses.  He 
allowed  his  pillow  to  take  his  pills  ;  and 
his  good-natured  cousins  let  him  swallow 
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them,  as  much  as  a  juggler  swallows 
swords.  "  I  can't  take  them  while  you 
are  looking,"  he  said;  "when  you  come 
in  again  you  will  find  them  gone." 

Now  one  of  the  girls  —  it  was  never 
known  which,  because  all  three  denied 
it  —  stupidly  let  the  sick  cousin  know 
that  the  master  of  the  house  was  absent. 
Hilary  paid  no  special  heed  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  heard  it ;  but  after  a  while 
he  began  to  perceive  (as  behoved  a 
blockaded  soldier)  that  here  was  his 
chance  for  a  sally.  And  he  told  them  so, 
after  his  gravy-beef  and  a  raw  egg  beaten 
up  with  sherry. 

"  How  cunning  you  are  now  ! "  said 
Cecil,  who  liked  and  admired  him  very 
deeply.  "  But  you  are  not  quite  equal. 
Master  Captain,  to  female  ingenuity.  The 
Spanish  ladies  must  have  taught  3'ou  that, 
if  half  that  I  hear  is  true  of  them.  Now 
you  need  not  look  so  wretched,  because 
I  know  nothing  about  them.  Only  this  I 
know,  that  out  of  this  house  you  are  not 
allowed  to  go,  without  —  oh,  what  do  you 
call  it.-*  —  a  pass,  or  a  watchword,  or  a 
countersign,  or  something  or  other  from 
papa  himself.  So  you  may  just  as  well 
lie  down  — or  mamma  will  come  up  with 
a  powder  for  you." 

"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  said 
Hilary  ;  "  but,  Cecil,  you  are  getting  very 
pretty,  and  you  need  not  take  away  my 
breeches." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  do  it,  Cousin  Hilary  ; 
but  I  know  quite  well  what  I  am  about. 
And  none  of  your  military  ways  of  going 
on  can  mislead  me  as  to  your  character. 
You  want  to  be  off.  We  are  quite  aware  of 
it.  You  can  scarcely  put  two  feet  to  the 
ground." 

"  Oh  dear,  how  many  ought  I  to  be  able 
to  put?" 

"You  know  best  —  at  least  four,  I 
should  hope.  But  you  are  not  equal  to 
argument.  And  we  are  all  particularly 
ordered  to  keep  you  from  what  is  too 
much  for  you.  Now  I  shall  take  away 
these  things -T- whatever  they  are  called, 
I  have  no  idea  ;  but  I  do  what  I  am  told 
to  do.  And  after  this  you  will  take  that 
glass  of  the  red  wine,  declared  to  be  won- 
derful ;  and  then  you  will  shut  both  your 
eyes,  if  you  please,  till  my  father  comes 
home  from  his  hunting." 

Tiie  lively  girl  departed  with  a  bow  of 
light  defiance,  carrying  away  her  father's 
small-clothes  (which  had  been  left  for 
Hilary),  and  locking  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room with  a  decisive  turn  of  a  heavy  key. 
"  Mother,  you  may  go  to  sleep,"  she  said, 
as  she  ran  down  into  the  drawing-room  : 
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"  I  defy  him  to  go,  if  he  were  Jack  Shep- 
pard  :  he  has  got  no  breeches  to  go  in." 
"  Cecil,  you  are  almost  too  clever  !  How 
your  father  will  laugh,  to  be  sure  !  "  And 
the  excellent  lady  began  her  nap. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  awa}',  Hilary 
grew  more  and  more  impatient  of  his 
long  confinement.  Not  only  that  he  pined 
for  the  open  air  —  as,  of  course,  he  must 
do,  after  living  so  long  with  the  free  sky 
for  his  canopy  —  but  also  that  he  felt 
most  miserable  at  being  so  near  the  old 
house  on  the  hill,  yet  doubtful  of  his  re- 
ception there.  More  than  once  he  rang 
the  bell ;  but  the  old  nurse,  who  alone  of 
the  servants  was  allowed  to  enter,  would 
do  no  more  than  scold  or  coax  him,  and 
quietly  lock  him  in  again.  So  at  last  he 
got  out  of  bed,  and  feebly  made  his  way 
to  the  window,  and  thence  beheld,  be- 
twixt him  and  the  grassy  mounds  of  the 
churchyard,  that  swift,  black  stream 
which  had  so  surprised  him  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival. 

Since  then  he  had  persuaded  himself, 
or  allowed  others  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  water  had  been  a  vision  only  of  his 
weak  and  excited  brain.  But  now  he 
saw  it  clearly,  calmly,  and  in  a  very  few- 
moments  knew  what  it  was,  and  of  'what, 
dark  import. 

"  How  can  I  have  let  them  keep  me 
here.?"  he  exclaimed,  with  indignation. 
"  My  father  and  sister  must  believe  me 
dead,  while  I  play  at  this  miserable  hide- 
and-seek.  Perhaps  they  will  think  that  I 
had  better  have  been  dead  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  shall  know  the  truth." 

With  these  words  he  took  up  his  sailor- 
clothes,  which  the  vigilant  Cecil  had  over- 
looked, and  which  had  been  left  in  his 
room  for  fear  of  setting  the  servants  talk- 
ing ;  and  he  dressed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  tried  to  look  clean  and  tidy. 
But  do  what  he  might,  he  could  only  cut 
a  poor  and  sorry  figure  ;  and  looking  in 
the  glass,  he  was  frightened  at  his  wan 
and  worn  appearance.  Then,  knowing 
the  habits  of  the  house,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  excitement,  he  waited  until  the  two 
elder  daugh*^ers  were  gone  down  the  vil- 
lage for  their  gossip,  and  Cecil  was  see- 
ng  the  potatoes  dug,  and  Mrs.  Hales 
sleeping  over  Fisher  or  Patrick,  while  the 
cook  was  just  putting  the  dinner  down  ; 
and  then,  without  trying  the  door  at  all,, 
he  quietly  descended  from  the  window, 
with  the  help  of  a  stack-pipe  and  a  spurry 
pear-tree. 

So  feeble  was  he  now,  that  this  slight 
exertion  made  him  turn  faint,  and  sick, 
and  giddy ;    and  he  was   obliged  to  sit 
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down  and  rest  under  a  slirub,  into  which 
he  had  staguered.  But  after  a  whil^,  he 
found  himself  getting:  a  little  better  ;  and 
pulling  up  one  of  the  dahli.i-stakes,  to 
help  himself  along  with,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  gate  ;  and  there  being  cut  off  from 
the  proi)cr  road,  followed  the  leave  of  the 
land  and  the  water,  along  the  valley  up- 
ward. 

Alice  Lorraine  had  permitted  herself, 
not  quite  to  lose  her  temper,  but  stiil  to 
get  a  little  worried  by  her  grandmother's 
exhortations.  Of  all  living  beings,  she 
felt  herself  to  be  one  of  the  very  most 
reasonable  ;  and  whenever  she  began  to 
doubt  about  it,  she  knew  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  her.  Her  favourite 
cure  for  this  state  of  mind  was  a  free  and 
independent  ride,  over  the  hills  and  far 
away.  She  hated  to  have  a  groom  be- 
hincl  her,  watching  her,  and  perhaps  crit- 
icising the  movements  of  her  figure.  But 
as  it  was  scarcely  the  proper  thing  for 
Miss  Lorraine  to  be  scouring  the  country, 
like  a  yeoman's  daughter,  she  always  had 
to  start  with  a  trusty  groom  ;  but  she 
generally  managed  to  get  rid  of  him. 

And  now,  having  vainly  coaxed  her 
father  to  come  for  a  breezy  canter,  Alice 
set  forth  about  four  o'clock,  for  an  hour 
of  rapid  air,  to  clear,  invigorate,  and  en- 
liven her.  Whatever  she  did,  or  failed 
of  doing  (when  her  grandmother  was  too 
much  for  her),  she  always  looked  graceful, 
and  bri^xht,  and  kind.  But  she  never 
looked  better  tlian  when  she  was  sitting. 
beautifully  straight,  on  her  favourite  mire, 
skimming  the  sward  of  the  hills  ;  or  bow- 
ing her  head  in  some  tangled  covert. 
This  day,  she  allowed  the  groom  to  chase 


was  so  full,  that  she  pr.id  no  heed  to  the 
''dressing-bell,"  clanging  over  the  lonely 
hill,  nor  even  to  her  pet  mire's  sense  of 
dinner;  but  took  a  short  cut  of  her  own 
knowledge,  down  a  lonely  bostall,  to  the 
channel  of  new  waters. 

The  stream  had  risen  greatly  even 
since  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  now 
in  full  volume  swept  on  grandly  towards 
the  river  Adur.  Any  one  who  might 
chance  to  see  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
without  any  impression,  or  even  i  lea  con- 
cerning it,  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe 
how  it  differed  from  ordinary  waters. 
Not  only  through  its  pellucid  blackness, 
and  the  swaying  of  long  grass  under  it 
(whose  every  stalk,  and  sheath,  and  awn, 
and  even  empty  glume,  was  clear,  as  thev 
quivered,  wavered,  severed,  and  spre  id, 
or  sheafed  themselves  together  again, 
and  hustled  in  their  common  immersion). 
—  not  only  in  this,  and  the  absence  of 
any  water-plants  along  its  margin,  was 
the  streim  peculiar,  but  also  in  its  force 
and  flow.  It  did  not  lip,  or  lap,  or  ripple, 
or  guro;le,  or  wimple,  or  even  murmur,  as 
all  well-meaning  rivers  do  ;  but  swept  on 
in  one  even  sweep,  with  a  face  as  smooth 
as  the  best  plate-glass,  and  the  silent 
slide  of  nightfall. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  good  old  saying 
was  made  evident  to  Alice,  that  one  can 
take  a  horse  to  water,  but  a  score  cannot 
make  him  drink,  unless  he  is  so  minded. 
It  was  not  an  easy  t^ing  to  get  Elfrida  to 
go  near  the  water.  She  started  away  with 
flashing  eyes,  pricked  ears,  and  snorting 
nostrils  ;  and  nothing  but  her  perfect 
faith  in  Alice  would  have  made  her  come 
ni<rh.     But  as  for  drinkinof,  or  even  wet- 


her (like  the  black  care  that  sits  behind) ;  ting  her  nose  in  that  black  liquid  —  might 
until  she  had  taken  free  burst  of  the  hills,  j  the  horse-fiend  seize  he:-,  if  she  dreaniied 
and  longed  to  see  things  q-iietly.     Aid  j  of  doing  a  thing  so  dark  and  unholy  ! 
tlien  she  sent  him,  in  the  kindest  manner,       "  You  shall,  you  shall,  vou  wicked  little 


to  a  very  old  woman  at  Lower  Chancton 
to  ask  whether  she  had  been  frightened  ; 
and  when  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  a 
difficult  plantation,  Alice  took  her  course 
for  that  which  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  do. 

According  to  thi  ancient  stories,  no 
fair-blooded  creatures  (such  as  man,  or 
horse,  cow,  dog,  or  pigeon)  would  ever 
put  lip  to  the  accursed  stream  ;  whereas 
all  foul  things,  polecats,  foxes,  fitches, 
b.idger«,  ravens,  and  the  like,  were  drawn 
by  it,  as  by  a  loadstone,  and  made  a  feast- 
Inicplicc  of  it.  So  Alice  resolved  that 
her  d.irliiig  "Elfrida"  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pant  with  thirst,  and  then 
•hould  hive  the  fairest  offer  of  the  water 
of  the  Woeburn.    And  of  this  intent  she 


witch  !  "  cried  Alice,  who  was  often  ob- 
stinate. "  I  mean  to  drink  it  ;  and  you 
shall  drink  it  ;  and  we  won't  have  any 
superstition."  Sae  leaped  off  lightly, 
with  her  skirt  tucked  up,  and  taking  the 
mare  by  the  cheek-piece  of  the  bridle, 
drew  her  forward.  "Come  along,  come 
along,  you  shall  drink.  If  you  don't,  I'll 
pour  it  up  your  nostrils,  Frida  ;  somehow 
or  other,  you  shall  swdlowit.  You  know 
I  won't  have  any  nonsense,  don't  you  ?  " 

Toe  beautiful  filly,  with  great  eyes 
partly  den  lat  and  partly  suppliant,  dre^v 
bick  her  straiglit  nose  and  blowing  nos- 
trils, and  the  glistening  curve  of  tlie 
foamy  lip.  Not  even  a  hair  of  her  muzzle 
should  touch  the  face  of  the  accursed 
water. 
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*'Very  well  then,  you  shall  have  it 
thus,"  cried  Alice,  with  her  curved  palm 
brimming  with  the  unpopular  liquid  ; 
when  suddenly  a  shadow  fell  on  the  shad- 
owy brilliance  before  her  —  a  shadow 
•distinct  from  her  own  and  Elfrida's,  and 
cast  further  into  the  wavering. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  cried  Alice,  turning 
sharply  round  ;  "and  what  business  have 
you  on  my  father's  land  ?"  She  was  in 
the  greatest  fright  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  foreign  sailor,  and  the  pi  ice  so 
lonely  and  beyond  all  help  ;  but  without 
thinking  twice,  she  put  a  brave  face  on 
her  terror. 

"  Wiio  am  I?"  said  Hilary,  trying  to 
get  up  a  sprightly  laugh.  "Well,  I  tliink 
you  must  have  seen  me  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  your  long  life,  Miss  Lor- 
raine." 

"  Oh,  Hilary,  Hilary,  Hilary  !  " 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms  with 
a  jump,  relying  upon  his  accustomed 
strength,  and  without  any  thought  of  the 
difference.  He  tottered  backwards,  and 
must  have  fallen,  but  for  the  trunk  of  a 
pollard  ash.  And  seeing  how  it  was,  she 
again  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Hilary,  Hilary, 
Hilary  ! " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  he  answered,  after 
kissing  her  in  a  timid  manner;  "but  not 
my  nature  ;  at  the  present  moment  I  am 
not  so  very  hilarious." 

"Why,  you  are  not  fit  to  walk,  or  talk, 
or  even  to  look  like  a  hero.  You  are  tlie 
bravest  fellow  that  ever  was  born.  Oh, 
how  proud  we  are  of  you!  My  darling, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  Why,  you  look  as 
if  you  did  not  know  me  !  Help,  help, 
help  !  He  is  going  to  die.  Oh,  for  God's 
sake,  help  !  " 

Poor  Hilary,  after  looking  wildly 
around,  and  trying  in  vain  to  command 
his  mouth,  fell  suddenly  back,  convulsed, 
distorted,  writhing,  foaming,  and  wallow- 
ing in  the  depths  of  epilepsy.  Sky,  hill, 
and  tree  swung  to  and  fro,  across  his 
strained  and  starting  eyes,  and  then 
whirled  round  like  a  spinning-wheel,  with 
radiating  sparks  and  spots.  Then  all 
fell  into  abyss  of  darkness,  down  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  into  utter  and  awful  loss  of 
everything. 

The  vigour  of  youth  had  fought  against 
this  robbery  of  humanity  so  long  and 
hard  that  Alice,  the  only  spectator  of  the 
conflict,  began  to  recover  from  shriek 
and  wailing  by  the  time  that  her  brother 
fell  into  the  black  insensibility.  The 
ground  sloped  so  that  if  she  had  not 
been  there,  the  unfortunate  youth  must 
have   rolled   into   the   Woeburn,  and   so 


ended.  But  being  a  prompt  and  active 
girJ,  she  had  saved  him  from  this  at  any 
rate.  She  had  had  the  wit  also  to  save 
his  tongue,  by  slipping  a  glove  between 
his  teeth  ;  which  scarcely  a  girl  in  a  hun- 
dred-who  saw  such  a  thing  for  the  first 
time  would  have  done.  And  now,  though 
her  face  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  her 
hands  almost  as  tremulous  as  if  them- 
selves convulsed,  she  filled  her  low- 
crowned  riding-hat  with  water  from  the 
river,  and  sprinkled  his  forehead  gently, 
and  released  his  neck  from  cumbrance. 
And  then  she  gazed  into  his  thin  pile 
features,  and  listened  for  the  beating  of 
his  heart. 

This  was  so  low  that  she  could  not 
hear  or  even  feel  it  anywhere.  "  Oh, 
how  can  I  get  him  home?"  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  my  only  brother,  my  only  brother  !  " 
In  fright  and  misery,  she  leaped  upon  a 
crest  of  chalk,  to  seek  around  for  any  one 
to  help  her  ;  and  suddenly  she  espied 
her  groom  against  the  sky-line  a  long 
way  "off,  galloping  up  the  ridge  from 
Chancton.  In  hope  that  one  of  the  many 
echoes  of  the  cliffs  might  aid  her,  she 
shrieked  with  all  her  power,  and  tore  a 
white  kerchief  from  under  h^r  riding- 
habit,  and  put  it  on  her  whip  and  waved 
it.  And  presently  she  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  the  horse's  head  turned  towards 
her.  The  rider  had  not  caught  her  voice, 
but  had  descried  some  white  thing  flut- 
tering between  him  and  the  sombre  stripe 
which  he  was  watching  earnestly. 

This  groom  was  a  strong  and  hearty 
man,  and  the  father  of  seven  children. 
He  made  the  best  of  the  case,  and  ven- 
tured to  comfort  his  young  mistress. 
And  then  he  laid  Hilary  upon  Elfrida, 
the  docile  and  soft-stepper;  and  making 
him  fast  with  his  own  bridle,  and  other 
quick  contrivances,  he  tethered  his  own 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  leading  the  mare,  set 
off  with  Alice  walking  carefully  and  sup- 
porting the  head  of  her  senseless  brother. 
j  So  came  this  hero,  after  all  his  exploits, 
back  to  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  Oh,  how  can  I 
escape  ? "  cried  Alice  to  herself  one 
morning,  towards  the  end  of  the  dreary 
'November;  "one  month  out  of  three  is 
j  gone  already,  and  the  chain  of  my  misery 
;  tightens  around  me.  No,  don't  come 
I  near  me,  any  of  you  birds  ;  you  will  have 
i  to  do  without  me  soon  ;  and  you  had 
I  better  begin  to  practise.  Ah  me  !  you 
^  can  make  your  own  nests,  and  choose 
'  your   mates :    how    I    envy    you!     Well, 
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then,  if  you  must  be  fed,  you  must.  Why 
should  I  be  so  selfish?"  With  tears  in 
her  eyes,  she  went  to  her  bower  and  got 
her  little  basket  of  moss,  well  known  to 
every  cock-robin  and  thrush  and  black- 
bird dwelling  on  the  premises.  At  the 
bottom  were  stored,  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  fate  before  them,  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season  — the  food  of  woodland 
song,  the  stimulants  of  aerial  melody. 
Here  were  woodlice,  beetles,  earwigs, 
caterpillars,  slugs  and  nymphs,  well-girt 
brandlings,  and  the  offspring  of  the 
tightly-buckled  wasp,  together  with  the 
luscious  meal-worm,  and  the  peculiarly 
delicious  grub  of  the  cockchafer  —  all  as 
fresh  as  a  West-end  salmon,  and  savour- 
ing sweetly  of  moss  and  milk  —  no  won- 
der the  beaks  of  the  birds  began  to  water 
at  the  mere  sight  of  that  basket. 

"You  have  had  enough  now  for  to- 
day," said  Alice  ;  "  it  is  useless  to  put  all 
your  heads  on  one  side,  and  pretend  that 
you  are  just  beginning.  I  know  all  your 
tricks  quite  well  by  this  time.  No,  not 
even  you,  you  Methusalem  of  a  Bob,  can 
have  any  more  —  or  at  least,  not  much." 

For  this  robin  (her  old  pet  of  all,  and 
through  whose  powers  of  interpretation 
the  rest  had  become  so  intimate)  made  a 
point  of  perching  upon  her  collar  and 
nibbling  at  her  ear  whenever  he  felt  him- 
self neglected.  "There  is  no  friend  like 
an  old  friend,"  was  his  motto ;  and  his 
poll  was  grey  and  his  beak  quite  blunted 
with  the  cares  of  age,  and  his  large  black 
eyes  were  fading.  "  Methusalem,  come 
and  help  yourself,"  said  Alice,  relenting, 
softl V  ;  "you  will  not  have  the  chance 
much  longer." 

Now  as  soon  as  the  birds,  with  a  chirp 
and  a  jerk,  and  one  or  two  futile  hops, 
had  realized  the  stern  fact  that  there  was 
no  more  for  them,  and  then  had  made  off 
to  their- divers  business  (but  all  with  an 
eye  to  come  back  again),  Alice,  with  a 
smiling  sigh  —  if  there  can  be  such  a 
mixture  —  \eit  her  pets,  and  set  off  alone 
to  have  a  good  walk  and  talk  and  think. 
The  birds,  being  guilty  of  "cupboard 
love,"  were  content  to  remain  in  their 
trees  and  digest ;  and  as  many  of  them 
as  were  in  voice  expressed  their  gratitude 
brilliantly.  But  out  of  the  cover  they 
would  not  budge ;  they  hated  to  be  ruf- 
fled up  under  tneir  tails  :  and  they  knew 
what  the  wind  on  the  Downs  was. 

"  I  shall  march  off  straight  for  Chanc- 
ton  Ring,"  said  Alice  Lorraine,  most 
resolutely.  "  How  thankful  I  am,  to  be 
able  to  walk  1  and  poor  Hilary  — ah,  how 
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selfish  of  me  to  contrast  my  state  with 
his!" 

Briskly  she  mounted  the  crest  of  the 
coombe,  and  passed  to  the  open  upland, 
the  long  chine  of  hill  which  trends  to  its 
highest  prominence  at  Chancton  Ring  — 
a  landmark  for  many  a  league  around. 
Crossing  the  trench  of  the  Celtic  camp  — 
a  very  small  obstruction  now  —  which 
loosely  girds  the  ancient  trees,  Alice  en- 
tered the  venerable  throng  of  weather- 
beaten  and  fantastic  trunks.  These  are 
of  no  great  size,  and  shed  no  impress  of 
hushed  awe,  as  do  the  mossy  ramparts 
and  columnar  majesty  of  New-Forest 
beech-trees.  Yet,  from  their  countless 
and  furious  struggles  with  the  winds  in 
their  might  in  the  wild  midnight,  and 
from  their  contempt  of  aid  or  pity  in  their 
bitter  loneliness,  they  enforce  the  respect 
and  the  interest  of  any  who  sit  beneath 
them. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  largest  trees, 
the  perplexed  and  disconsolate  Alice 
rested  on  a  lowly  mound,  which  held  (if 
faith  was  in  tradition)  the  bones  of  her 
famous  ancestor,  the  astrologer  Agasicles. 
The  tree  which  overhung  his  grave, 
perhaps  as  a  sapling  had  served  to  rest 
without  obstructing  his  telescope  ;  and 
the  boughs,  whose  murmurings  soothed 
his  sleep,  had  been  little  twigs  too  limp 
for  him  to  hang  his  Samian  cloak  on. 
Now  his  descendant  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
generation  —  whichever  it  was  —  had  al- 
ways been  endowed  with  due  (but  mainly 
rai^)  respect  for  those  who  must  have 
gone  before  her.  She  could  not  perceive 
that  they  must  have  been  fools,  because 
many  things  had  happened  since  they 
died  ;  and  she  was  not  even  aware  that 
they  must  have  been  rogues  to  beget 
such  a  set  of  rogues. 

Therefore  she  had  veneration  for  the 
remains  that  lay  beneath  her  (mouldering 
in  no  ugly  coffin,  but  in  swaddling- 
clothes  committed  like  an  infant  into  the 
mother's  bosom),  and  the  young  woman 
dwelt,  as  all  mortals  must,  on  death,  when 
duly  put  to  them.  The  everlasting  sor- 
row of  the  moving  winds  was  in  the 
trees  ;  and  the  rustling  of  the  sad,  sear 
leaf,  and  creaking  of  the  lichened  bough. 
And  above  their  little  bustle  and  small 
fuss  about  themselves,  the  large,  sonorous 
stir  was  heard  of  Weymouth  pines  and 
Scottish  firs  swaying  in  the  distance 
slowly,  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  Even 
the  waving  of  yellow  grass-blades  (where 
the  trees  allowed  them),  and  the  ruffling 
of  tufted  briars,  and  of  thorny  thickets, 
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shone  and  sounded  melancholy  with  a 
farewell  voice  and  gaze. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  autumn,  Alice 
felt  her  spirits  fall.  She  knew  that  they 
were  low  before,  and  she  was  here  to  en- 
large and  lift  them,  with  the  breadth  of 
boundless  prospect  and  the  height  of  the 
breezy  hill.  But  fog  ^nd  cloud  came 
down  the  weald,  and  grey  encroachment 
creeping,  and  on  the  hilltops  lay  heavy 
sense  oi  desolation.  And  Alice  being  at 
heart  in  union  with  the  things  around  her 
(although  she  tried  to  be  so  brave),  be- 
gan to  be  weighed  down,  and  lonesome, 
sad,  and  wondering,  and  afeard.  From 
time  to  time  she  glanced  between  the 
uncouth  pillars  of  the  trees,  to  try  to  be 
sure  of  no  man  being  in  among  them  hid- 
ino-.  And  every  time  when  she  saw  no 
on^,  she  was  so  glad  that  she  need  not 
look  again  —  and  then  she  looked  again. 

"  It  is  quite  early,"  she  said  to  herself  ; 
"  nothing  —  not  even  three  o'clock.  I 
get  into  the  stupidest,  and  fearfulest 
ways  from  such  continual  nursing.  How 
I  vvish  poor  Hilary  was  here  !  One  hour 
of  this  fine  breeze  and  cheerful  scene 
.     My  goodness,  what  was  that  !  " 

The  cracking  of  a  twig,  without  any 
sio-n  of  what  had  cracked  it  ;  the  rustle 
of^ trodden  leaves;  but  no  one,  in  and 
out  the  graves  of 'leafage  visible  to 
trample  them.  And  then  the  sound  of 
something  waving,  and  a  sharp  snap  as 
of  metal,  and  a  shout  into  the  distant 
valley. 

"  It  is  the  astrologer,"  thought  Alice. 
"Oh  why  did  I  laugh  at  him?  He  has 
felt  me  sitting  upon  his  skull.  He  is 
wavino-  his  cloak,  and  snapping  his  casket. 
He  has  had  me  in  view  for  his  victim  al- 
ways, and  now  he  is  shouting  for  me." 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  a  tall 
crrey  form,  with  one  arm  thrown  up,  and 
t  long  cloak  hanging  gracefully,  came 
suddenly  gliding  between  the  trees.  The 
maiden,  whose  brain  had  been  over- 
wrought, tried  to  spring  up  with  her 
usual  vigour;  but  the  power  failed  her. 
She  fell  back  against  the  sepulchral 
trunk  and  did  not  faint,  but  seemed  for 
the  moment  very  much  disposed  thereto. 

When  she  was  perfectly  sure  of  her- 
self and  rid  of  all  presence  of  spectres, 
she'found  a  strong  arm  behind  her  head, 
and  somebody  leaning  over  her.  And 
she  laid  both  hands  before  her  face,  with- 
out meaning  any  rudeness  ;  having  never 
been  used  to  be  handled  at  all,  except  by 
her  brother  or  father. 

."I    beg    your  pardon    most    humbly, 


madam.  But  I  was  afraid  of  your  knock- 
ing yourself." 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you.  I  was  very  foolish. 
But  now  I  am  quite  well  again." 

"  Will  you  take  my  hand  to  get  up  ?  I 
am  sure,  I  was  scared  as  much  as  you 
were." 

"  Now,  if  I  could  only  believe  that," 
said  Alice,  "my  self-respect  would  soon 
return  ;  for  you  do  not  seem  likely  to  be 
frightened  very  easily." 

She  was  blushing  already,  and  now  her 
confusion  deepened,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  stranger  might  suppose  her 
to  be  admiring  his  manly  figure  ;  of 
which,  of  course,  she  had  not  been  think- 
ing, even  for  one  moment. 

"  I  ought  not  to  be  so,"  he  answered  in 
the  simplest  manner  possible:  "but  I 
had  a  sunstroke  in  America,  fifteen 
months  ago  or  so  ;  and  since  that  I  have 
been  good  for  nothing.  May  I  tell  you 
who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  should  like  so  much  to 
know."  Alice  was  surprised  at  herself  as 
she  spoke  ;  but  the  stranger's  unusually 
simple  yet  most  courteous  manner  led 
her  on. 

"  I  am  one  Joyce  Aylmer,  not  very 
well  known  ;  though  at  one  time  I  hoped 
to  become  so.  A  major  in  his  Majesty's 
service"  —  here  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
bowed  —  "  but  on  the  sick-list  ever  since 
we  fought  the  Americans  at  Fort  De- 
troit." 

"  Oh,  Major  Aylmer,  I  have  often  heard 
of  you,  and  how  you  fell  into  a  sad  brain- 
fever,  through  saving  the  life  of  a  poor 
little  child.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Hales,  knows 
you,  I  believe,  and  has  known  your  father 
for  many  years." 

"That  is  so.  And  I  am  almost  sure 
that  I  must  be  talking  to  Miss  Lorraine, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Roland  Lorraine, 
whom  my  father  has  often  wished  to 
know." 

"Yes.  And  perhaps  yon  know  my 
brother,  who  has  served  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  is  now  lying  very  ill  at  home." 

"  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that  of 
him.  I  know  him,  of  course,  by  reputa- 
tion, as  the  hero  of  Badajos  ;  but  I  think 
I  was  ordered  across  the  Atlantic  before 
he  joined  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  I  never  met 
him  that  I  know  of  —  though  I  shall  hope 
to  do  so  soon.  May  I  see  you  across  this 
lonely  hill.?  Having  frightened  you  so, 
I  may  claim  the  right  to  prevent  any 
others  from  doing  it." 

Alice  would  have  declined  the  escort 
of  any  other  stranger  ;  but  she  had  heard 
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such  noble  stories  of  this  Major  Aylmer, 
and  felt  such  pity  for  a  brave  career  baf- 
fled by  its  own  bravery  (which  in  some 
degree  resembled  her  poor  brother's  for- 
tunes), that  she  gave  him  one  of  her  soft 
bright  smiles,  such  a  smile  as  he  never  had 
received  before.  Therefore  he  set  down 
his  broad  sketch-book,  and  the  case  of 
pencils,  and  went  to  the  nm  of  the  Ring 
that  looks  towards  the  vale  of  Sussex  ; 
and  there  he  shouted,  to  countermand 
the  groom,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
at  the  farmhouse  far  below. 

"  I  am  ordered  to  ride  about,"  he  said, 
as  he  returned  to  Alice,  "  and  to  be  out 
of  doors  all  day  —  a  very  pleasant  medi- 
cine. And  so,  for  something  to  do,  I 
have  taken  up  my  old  trick  of  drawing  ; 
because  I  must  not  follow  hounds.  I 
would  not  talk  so  about  myself,  except  to 
show  you  how  it  was  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  moving." 

**  How  soon  it  gets  dark  on  the  top  of 
these  hills  !"  cried  Alice,  most  unscien- 
tifically. "  I  always  believe  that  they 
feel  it  sooner,  because  they  see  the  sun 
go  down." 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fine  idea," 
Toyce  Aylmer  answered,  faithfully.  And 
his  mind  was  in. a  loose  condition  of  rea- 
son all  the  way  to  Coombe  Lorraine. 
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BY  THOMAS  CARLVLE. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
MAGNUS  THE  GOOD  AND  OTHERS. 

St.  Olaf  is  the  highest  of  these  Nor- 
way kings,  and  is  the  last  that  much  at- 
tracts us.  For  this  reason,  if  a  reason 
were  not  superfluous,  we  might  here  end 
our  poor  reminiscences  of  these  dim  sov- 
ereigns. But  we  will,  nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  their  connection  with  bits  of  Eng- 
lish history,  still  hastily  mention  the 
names  of  one  or  two  who  follow,  and  who 
throw  a  momentary  gleam  of  life  and  illu- 
mination on  events  and  epochs  that  have 
fallen  so  extinct  among  ourselves  at  pres- 
ent, though  once  they  were  so  moment- 
ous and  memorable. 

Thjs  new  King  Svefn,  from  Jomsburg, 
Knut'j*  natural  son,  had  no  success  i'n 
N«)rw.iy,  nor  seems  to  have  deserved  any. 
His  English  mother  and  he  were  found 
to  be  grasping,  oppressive  persons  ;  and 
avv.L,.    .i.,w,st  from  the  instant  that  Olaf 


was  suppressed  and  crushed  away  from 
Norway  into  Heaven,  universal  odium 
more  and  more  in  that  country.  Well- 
deservedly,  as  still  appears ;  for  their 
taxings  and  extortions  of  malt,  of  her- 
ring, of  meal,  smithvvork  and  every  arti- 
cle taxable  in  Norway,  were  extreme ; 
and  their  service  to  the  country  other- 
wise nearly  imperceptible.  In  brief  their 
one  basis  there  was  the  power  cf  Knut 
the  Great ;  and  that,  like  all  earthly 
things,  was  liable  to  sudden  collapse, — 
and  it  suffered  such  in  a  notable  degree. 
King  Knut,  hardly  yet  of  middle  age,  and 
the  greatest  king  in  the  then  world,  died 
at  Shaftesbury,  in  1035  as  Dahlmann 
thinks,*  —  leaving  two  legitimate  sons 
and  a  busy,  intriguing  vvidow  (Norman 
Emma,  widow  of  Etbelred  the  Unready), 
mother  of  the  younger  of  these  two ; 
neither  of  whom  proved  to  have  any  tal- 
ent or  any  continuance.  In  spite  of  Em- 
ma's utmost  efforts,  Harald,  ihe  elder 
son  of  Knut,  not  hers,  got  England  for 
his  kingdom  ;  Emma  and  her  Harda- 
Knut  had  to  be  content  with  Denmark, 
and  go  thither,  much  against  their  will. 
Harald  in  England,  —  light-going  little 
figure  like  his  father  before  him,  —  got 
the  name  of  Harefoot  here  ;  and  might 
have  done  good  work  among  his  now  or- 
derly and  settled  people  ;  but  he  died  al- 
most within  year  and  day;  and  has  left 
no  trace  among  us,  except  that  of  "  Hare- 
foot,"  from  his  swift  mode  of  walking. 
Emmaand  her  Harda-Knut  now  returned 
joyful  to  England.  But  the  violent,  idle 
and  drunken  Harda-Knut  did  no  good 
there  ;  and,  happily  for  England  and  him, 
soon  suddenly  ended,  by  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy at  a  marriage-festival,  as  mentioned 
above.  In  Denmark  he  had  done  still 
less  good.  And  indeed,  under  him,  in  a 
year  or  two,  the  grand  imperial  edifice, 
laboriously  built  by  Knut's  valour  and 
wisdom,  had  already  tumbled  all  to  the 
ground,  in  a  most  unexpected  and  re- 
markable way.  As  we  are  now  to  indi- 
cate with  all  brevity. 

Svein's  tyrannies  in  Norway  had 
wrought  such  fruit  that,  within  the  four 
years  after  Olaf's  death,  the  chief  men  in 
Norway,  the  very  slayers  of  King  Olaf, 
Kalf  Arneson  at  the  head  of  them,  met 
secretly  once  or  twice  ;  and  unanimously 
agreed  that  ICilf  Arneson  must  go  to 
Sweden,  or  to  Russia  itself ;  seek  young 
Magnus,  son  of    Olaf,    home:    excellen^t 

•  Saxon  Chronicle  says:  "1035.  In  this  year  died 
King  Lniit.  .  He  departed  at  Shaftesbiir v,  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  they  conveyed  him  thence  to  Winchester 
and  there  buried  him." 
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Magnus,  to  be  king  over  all  Norway  and 
them,  instead   of   this    intolerable  Svein, 
Which    was    at    once     done, —  Magnus 
brought  home  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  all 
Norway    waiting    for    him.       Intolerable 
Svein  had  already  been  rebelled  ag.iinst : 
some  years   before   this,  a  certain  young 
Tryggve  out  of   Ireland,  authentic  son  of 
Olaf  Tryggveson  and   of  that  fine  Irish 
princess  who  chose  him  in  his  low  habili- 
ments and  low  estate,  and   took  him  over 
to    her    own    Green   Island,  —  this  royal 
young  Tryggve   Olafson  had  invaded  the 
usurper    Svein,  in  a  fierce,  valiant    and 
determined  manner  ;  and  though  with  too 
small  a  party,  showed  exceileiit  fight  for, 
sometime  ;  till  Svein,  zealously  bestirring 
himself,  managed  to  get  him  bealen  and  ^ 
killed.     But  that  was  a  couple  of  years 
ago  ;  the  party  still  too  small,  not  includ- 
ing one  and  all  as  now  !     Svein,  without ' 
stroke  of  sword  this  time,  moved  off  to- 
wards   Denmark;  never  shewing  face  in 
Norway   again.      His    drunken    brother, ! 
Harda-Knut,  received   him  brother-like  ;  ^ 
even  gave  him  some  territory  to  rule  over  ' 
and  subsist  upon.     But  he' lived  only  a  | 
short   while;    was    gone    before    Harda- 1 
Knut  himself;  and  we  will  mention   him 
no  more.  j 

Magnus  was  a  fine  bright  young  fellow, 
and  proved  a  valiant,  wise,  and  successful 
king,  known  among  his  people  as  Magnus 
the  Good.  He  was  only  natural  son  of 
King  Olaf ;  but  that  made  little  difference 
in  those   times  and  there.     His  stranjie- 


look 


^,  unexpected  Latin  name  he  got  in 


this  way:  Alfhild,  his  mother,  a  slave 
through,  ill-luck  of  war,  though  nobly- 
born,  was  seen  to  be  in  a  hopeful  way  ; 
and  it  was  known  in  the  king's  house  how 
intimately  Olaf  was  connected  with  that 
occurrence,  and  how  much  he  loved  this 
'•king's  serving-maid,"  as  she  was  com- 
monly designated.  Alfhild  was  brought 
to  bed  late  at  night;  and  all  the  world, 
especially  King  Olaf,  was  asleep  ;  Olaf's 
strict  rule,  then  and  always,  being,  don't 
awaken  me:  —  seemingly  a  man  jJensi- 
tive  about  his  sleep.  The  child  was  a  boy 
of  rather  weakly  aspect ;  no  important 
person  present,  except  Sigvat,  the  king's 
Icelandic  skald,  who  happened  to  be  still 
awake  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Norway,  w'.io, 
I  suppose,  had  been  sent  for  in  hurry. 
"Wliat  is  to  be  done  .'"'  said  the  bishop, 
"here  is  an  infant  in  pressing  need  of 
baptism  ;  and  we  know  not  what  the 
name  is  :  go,  Sigvat,  awaken  the  king, 
and  ask."  '•  1  dare  not  for  my  life," 
answered  Sigvat.  "  King's  orders  are 
rigorous   on   that    point."     ''  But   i|  the 


child  die  unbaptized,"  said  the  bishop 
shuddering;  too  certain,  he  and  every- 
body, where  the  child  would  go  in  that 
case  !  "  I  will  myself  give  him  a  name," 
said  Sigvat,  with  a  desperate  concentra- 
tion of  all  his  faculties;  "he  shall  be 
namesake  of  the  greatest  of  mankind,  — ■ 
imperial  Carolus  Magnus  :  let  us  call  the 
infant  Magnus  !  "  King  Olaf,  on  the  mor- 
row, asked  rather  sharply  how  Sigvat  had 
dared  take  such  a  liberty  ;  but  excused 
Sigvat,  seeing  what  the  perilous  alterna- 
tive was.  And  Magnus,  by  such  acci- 
dent, this  boy  was  called  ;  and  he,  not 
another,  is  the  prime  origin  and  intro- 
ducer of  that  name  Magnus,  which  occurs 
rather  frequently,  not  among  the  Nor- 
way kings  only,  but  by-and-by  among  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  ;  and,  among  the 
Scandinavian  populations,  appears  to  be 
rather  frequent  to  this  day. 

Magnus,  a  youth  of  great  spirit,  whose 
own,  and  standing  at  his  beck,  all  Nor- 
way now  was,  immediately  smote  home 
on  Denmark  ;  desirous  naturally  of  ven- 
geance for  what  it  had  done  to  Norwav, 
and  the  sacred  kindred  of  Magnus,  Den- 
mark, its  great  Knut  gone,  and  nothing 
but  a  drunken  Harda-Knut,  fugitive 
Svein  and  Co.,  there  in  his  stead,  was 
become  a  weak  dislocated  country.  And 
Magnus  plundered  it,  burnt  it,  beat  it, 
as  often  as  he  pleased;  Harda-Knut 
struggling  wliat  he  could  to  make  resist- 
ance or  reprisals,  but  never  once  getting 
any  victory  over  Magnus.  Magnus,  I 
perceive,  was,  like  his  father,  a  skilful  as 

j  well  as  valiant  fighter  bv  sea  and  land  ; 
Magnus,  with   good  battalions,  and  prob- 

j  ably  backed  by  immediate  alliance  with 

j  Heaven  and  St.  Olaf,  as  was  then  the 
general    belief    or    surmise    about    him, 

•  could  not  easily  be  beaten.  And  the 
truth  is,  he  never  was,  by  Harda-Knut  or 
any  other.  Harda-Knut's  last  transac- 
tion with  him  was,  to  make  a  firm  peace 
and  even  family  treaty  sanctioned  by  all 
the  grandees  of  both  countries,  who  did 
indeed  mainly  themselves  make  it  ;  their 
two  kings  assenting:  That  there  should 
be  perpetual  peace,  and  no  thought  of 
war  more,  between  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way ;  and  that,  if  either  of  the  kings  died 
childless  while  the  other  was  reigning, 
the  other  should  succeed  him  in  both 
kingdoms.  A  magnificent  arrangement, 
such  as  has  several  times  been  made  in 
the  world's  history  ;  but  which  in  this, 
instance,  what  is  very  singular,  took 
actual  effect ;  drunken  Harda-Knut  dying 
so  speedily,  and  Magnus  being  the  man 
he  was.     One  would  like  to  give  the  date; 
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of  this  remarkable  treaty;  but  cannot 
with  precision.  Guess  somewhere  about 
1040:  •  actual  fruition  of  it  came  to  Mag- 
nus, beyond  question,  in  1042,  when 
Harda-Knut  drank  that  wassail  bowl  at 
the  wedding  in  Lambeth,  and  fell  down 
dead  ;  which  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is 
dated  3rd  June  of  that  year.  Ma^jnus  at 
once  went  to  Denmark  on  hearing  this 
event ;  was  joyfully  received  by  the  head 
men  there,  who  ind'eed,  with  their  fellows 
in  Norway,  had  been  main  contrivers  of 
the  treaty ;  both  countries  longing  for 
mutual  peace,  and  the  end  of  such  inces- 
sant broils. 

Magnus  was  triumphantly  received  as 
king  in  Denmark.  The  only  unfortunate 
thing  was,  that  Svein  Estrithson,  the 
exile  son  of  Ulf,  Knut's  brother-in-law, 
whom  Knut,  as  we  saw,  had  summarily 
killed  twelve  years  before,  emerged  from 
his  exile  in  Sweden  in  a  flattering  form  ; 
and  proposed  that  Magnus  should  make 
him  jarl  of  Denmark,  and  general  admin- 
istrator there,  in  his  own  stead.  To 
which  the  sanguine  Magnus,  in  spite  of 
advice  to  the  contrary,  insisted  on  acced- 
ing. "Too  powerful  a  jarl,"  said  Einar 
Tamberskelver  —  the  same  Einar  whose 
bow  was  heard  to  break  in  Olaf  Trygg- 
veson's  last  battle  ("Norway  breaking 
from  thy  hand,  king  ! "),  who  had  now 
become  Magnus's  chief  man,  and  had 
long  been  among  the  highest  chiefs  of 
Norway ;  "  too  powerful  a  jarl,"  said 
Einar  earnestly.  But  Magnus  disregard- 
ed it ;  and  a  troublesome  experience  had 
to  teach  him  that  it  was  true.  In  about 
a  year,  crafty  Svein,  bringing  ends  to 
meet,  got  himself  declared  king  of  Den- 
mark Tor  his  own  behoof,  instead  of  jarl 
for  another's :  and  had  to  be  beaten  and 
driven  out  by  Magnus.  Beaten  every 
year;  but  almost  always  returned  next 
year,  for  a  new  beating,  —  almost,  though 
not  altogether  ;  having  at  length  got  one 
dreadful  smashing-down  and  half-killing, 
which  held  him  quiet  awhile,  —  so  long 
as  Magnus  lived.  Nay  in  the  end,  he 
made  ^ood  his  point,  as  if  by  mere  pa- 
tience m  being  beaten  ;  and  did  become 
king  himself,  and  progenitor  of  all  the 
kings  that  followed.  King  Svein  Estrith- 
son ;  so-called  from  Astrid  or  Estrith, 
Ills  mother,  the  great  Knut's  sister, 
daughter  of  Svein  Fork-beard  by  that 
amazing  Sigrid  the  Proud,  who  burnt 
those  two  ineligible  suitors  of  hers  both 
at  ODCC,  and  got  a  switch  on  the  face 

•  Munch  gIvM  th«  dau  1038  (il  840),  A<Um  of  Bre- 


from  Olaf  Tryggveson,  which  proved  the 
death  of  that  high  man. 

But  all  this  high  fortune  of  the  often 
beaten  Estrithson  was  posterior  to  Mag- 
nus's death  ;  who  never  would  have  suf- 
fered it,  had  he  been  alive.  Magnus  was 
a  mighty  fighter ;  a  fiery  man  ;  very 
proud  and  positive,  among  other  qualities, 
and  had  such  luck  as  was  never  seen 
before.  Luck  invariably  good,  said  every- 
body ;  never  once  was  beaten,  —  which 
proves,  continued  everybody,  that  his 
father  Olaf  and  the  miraculous  power  of 
Heaven  were  with  him  always.  Magnus, 
I  believe,  did  put  down  a  great  deal  of 
anarchy  in  those  countries.  One  of  his 
earliest  enterprises  was  to  abolish  Joms- 
burg,  and  trample  out  that  nest  of  pirates. 
Which  he  managed  so  completely  that 
Jomsburg  remained  a  mere  reminiscence 
thenceforth  ;  and  its  place  is  not  now 
known  to  any  mortal. 

One  perverse  thing  did  at  last  turn  up 
in  the  course  of  Magnus  :  a  new  claimant 
for  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  he  a  for- 
midable person  withal.  This  was  Harald, 
half-brother  of  the  late  Saint  Olaf  ;  uncle 
or  half-uncle,  therefore,  of  Magnus  him- 
self. Indisputable  son  of  the  saint's 
mother  by  St.  Olaf's  stepfather,  who  was 
himself  descended  straight  from  Harald 
Haarfagr.  This  new  Harald  was  already 
much  heard  of  in  the  world.  As  an  ar- 
dent boy  of  fifteen  he  had  fought  at  King 
Olaf's  side  at  Stickelstad  ;  would  not  be 
admonished  by  the  saint  to  go  away. 
Got  smitten  down  there,  not  killed  ;  was 
smuggled  away  that  night  from  the  field 
by  friendly  help  ;  got  cured  of  his  wounds, 
forwarded  to  Russia,  where  he  grew  to 
man's  estate,  under  bright  auspices  and 
successes.  Fell  in  love  with  the  Russian 
princess,  but  could  not  get  her  to  wife ; 
went  off  thereupon  to  Constantinople  as 
Vceringer  (life-guardsman  of  the  Greek 
Kaiser);  became  chief  captain  of  the 
Vaeringers,  invincible  champion  of  the 
poor  Kaisers  that  then  were,  and  filled 
all  the  East  with  the  shine  and  noise  of 
his  exploits.  An  authentic  Waring  or 
Baring  such  the  surname  we  now  have 
derived  from  these  people  ;  who  were  an 
important  institution  in  those  Greek 
countries  for  several  ages:  Vaeringer 
life-guard,  consisting  of  Norsemen,  with 
sometimes  a  few  English  among  them. 
Harald  had  innumerable  adventures, 
nearly  always  successful,  sing  the  skalds  ; 
gained  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  gold  orna- 
ments, and  gold  coin ;  had  even  Queen 
Zoe  (so  they  sing,  though  falsely)  enara- 
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oured  of  him  at  one  time  ;  and  was  him- 
self a  skald  of  eminence  ;  some  of  whose 
verses,  by  no  means  the  worst  of  their 
kind,  remain  to  this  day. 

This  character  of  Waring  much  distin- 
guishes Harald  to  me  ;  the  only  V^eringer 
of  whom  I  could  ever  get  the  least  biog- 
raphy, true  or  half-true.  It  seems  the 
Greek  history-books  but  indifferently  cor- 
respond with  these  saga  records ;  and 
scholars  say  there  could  have  been  no 
considerable  romance  between  Zoe  and 
him,  Zoe  at  that  date  being  sixty  years  of 
age  !  Harald's  own  lays  say  nothing  of 
any  Zoe,  but  are  still  full  of  longing  for 
his  Russian  princess  far  away. 

At  last,  what  with  Zoes,  what  with 
Greek  perversities  and  perfidies,  and 
troubles  that  could  not  fail,  he  deter- 
mined on  quitting  Greece  ;  packed  up  his 
immensities  of  wealth  in  succinct  shape, 
and  actually  returned  to  Russia,  where 
new  honours  and  favours  awaited  him 
from  old  friends,  and  especially',  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  hand  of  that  adorable  prin- 
cess, crown  of  all  his  wishes  for  the  time 
being.  Before  long,  however,  he  decided 
farther  to  look  after  his  Norway  royal 
heritages  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  sailed 
in  force  to  the  jarl  or  quasi-king  of  Den- 
mark, the  often-beaten  Svein,  who  was 
now  in  Sweden  on  his  usual  winter  exile 
after  beating.  Svein  and  he  had  evi- 
dently interests  in  common.  Svein  was 
charmed  to  see  him,  —  so  warlike,  glori- 
ous and  renowned  a  man,  with  masses  of 
money  about  him  too.  Svein  did  by-and- 
by  become  treacherous;  and  even  at- 
tempted, one  night,  to  assassinate  Har- 
ald in  his  bed  on  board  ship  :  but  Harald, 
vigilant  of  Svein,  and  a  man  of  quick  and 
sure  insight,  had  providently  gone  to 
sleep  elsewhere,  leaving  a  log  instead  of 
himself  among  the  blankets.  In  which 
log,  next  morning,  treacherous  Svein's 
battle-axe  was  found  deeply  sticking; 
and  could  not  be  removed  without  diffi- 
culty !  But  this  was  after  Harald  and 
King  Magnus  himself  had  begun  treating  ; 
with  the  fairest  prospects,  —  which  this 
of  the  Svein  battle-axe  naturally  tended 
to  forward,  as  it  altogether  ended  the 
other  co-partnery. 

Magnus,  on  first  hearing  of  Vaeringer 
Harald  and  his  intentions,  made  instant 
equipment,  and  determination  to  fight  his 
uttermost,  against  the  same.  But  wise 
persons  of  influence  round  him,  as  did 
the  like  sort  round  Vaeringer  Harald, 
earnestly  advised  compromise  and  peace- 
able agreement.  Which,  soon  after  that 
of  Svein's  nocturnal  battle-axe,  was  the 


course  adopted  ;  and,  to  the  joy  of  all 
parties,  did  prove  a  successful  solution. 
Magnus  agreed  to  part  his  kingdom  with 
Uncle  Harald  ;  uncle  parting  his  treas- 
ures, or  uniting  them  with  Magnus's  pov- 
erty. Each  was  to  be  an  independent 
king,  but  they  were  to  govern  in  com- 
mon ;  Magnus  rather  presiding.  He  to 
sit,  for  example,  in  the  high  seat  alone  ; 
King  Harald  opposite  him  in  a  seat  not 
quite  so  high,  though  if  a  stranger  king 
came  on  visit,  both  the  Norse  kings  were 
to  sit  in  the  high  seat.  With  various 
other  punctilious  regulations  ;  which  the 
fiery  Magnus  was  extremely  strict  with  ; 
rendering  the  mutual  relation  a  very  dan- 
gerous one,  had  not  both  the  kings  been 
honest  men,  and  Harald  a  much  more 
prudent  and  tolerant  one  than  Magnus. 
They,  on  the  whole,  never  had  any 
weighty  quarrel,  thanks  now  and  then 
rather  to  Harald  than  to  Magnus.  Mag- 
nus too  was  very  noble  ;  and  Harald, 
with  his  wide  experience  and  greater 
length  of  years,  carefully  held  his  heat  of 
temper  well  covered  in. 

Prior  to  Uncle  Harald's  coming,  Mag- 
nus had  distinguished  himself  as  a  law- 
giver. His  code  of  laws  for  the  Trond- 
hjem  province  was  considered  a  pretty 
piece  of  legislation  ;  and  in  subsequent 
times  got  the  name  of  "  Grey-goos6 " 
(Grkgas) ;  one  of  the  wonderfulest  names 
ever  given  to  a  wise  book.  Some  say  it 
came  from  the  grey  colour  of  the  parch- 
ment, some  give  other  incredible  origins  ; 
the  last  guess  I  have  heard  is,  that  the 
name  merely  denotes  antiquity  ;  the  witty 
name  in  Norway  for  a  man  growing  old 
having  been,  in  those  times,  that  he  was 
now  becoming  a  grey-goose.  Very  fan- 
tastic indeed  ;  certain,  however,  that 
"  Grey-goose  "  is  the  name  of  that  venera- 
ble law-book  ;  nay,  there  is  another,  still 
more  famous,  belonging  to  Iceland,  and 
not  far  from  a  century  younger,  the  Ice- 
land "  Grey-goos."  The  Norway  one  is 
perhaps  of  date  about  1037,  the  other  of 
about  1 118;  peace  be  with  them  both! 
Or,  if  anybody  is  inclined  to  such  mat- 
ters, let  him  go  to  Dahlmann,  for  the 
amplest  information  and  such  minute- 
ness of  detail  as  might  almost  enable 
him  to  be  an  advocate,  with  silk  gown, 
in  any  court  depending  on  these  Grey- 
geese. 

Magnus  did  not  live  long.  He  had  a 
dream  one  night  of  his  father  Olaf's  com- 
ing to  him  in  shining  presence,  and  an- 
nouncing. That  a  magnificent  fortune 
and  world-great  renown  was  now  possible, 
for  him  ;  but  that  perhaps  it  was  his  duty 
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to  refuse  it ;  in  which  case,  his  earthly 
life  would  be  short.  '-Which  w.iy  wilt 
thou  do,  then?"  said  the  shining  pres- 
ence. "Thou  shall  decide  for  me,  fa- 
ther, thou,  not  I  !  "  and  told  his  Uncle 
Harald  on  the  morrow,  addinij  that  he 
thou«;ht  he  should  now  soon  die  ;  wliich 
proved  to  be  the  fact.  The  magnificent 
fortune,  so  questionable  otherwise,  has 
reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  conquest  of 
En^jland  ;  to  which  country  Ma.ijjnus,  as 
rightful  and  actual  king  of  Denmark,  2^?, 
well  as  undisputed  heir  to  drunken  Harda- 
Knut,  by  treaty  long  ago,  had  now  some 
evident  claim.  The  enterprise  itself  was 
reserved  to  the  patient,  gay,  and  prudent 
Uncle  Harald  ;  and  to  him  it  did  prove 
fatal, — and  merely  paved  the  way  for 
another,  luckier,  not  likelier  ! 

Svein  Estrithson,  always  beaten  during 
Magnus's  life,  by-and-by  got  an  agree- 
ment from  the  prudent  Harald  to  be  king 
of  Denmark,  then  ;  and  end  these  weari- 
some and  ineffectual  brabbles  ;  Harald 
having  other  work  to  do.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  io65,  Tosti,  a  younger  son  of 
our  English  Earl  Godwin,  came  to  Svein's 
court  with  a  most  important  announce- 
ment;  namely,  that  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  so-called,  was  dead,  and  that 
Harold,  as  the  English  write  it,  his 
eldest  brother,  would  give  him,  Tosti,  no 
sufficient  share  in  the  kingship.  Which 
state  of  matters,  if  Svein  would  go  ahead 
with  him  to  rectify  it,  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  Svein.  Svein,  taught 
by  many  beatings,  was  too  wise  for  this 
proposal  ;  refused  Tosti,  who  indignantly 
stepped  over  into  Norway,  and  proposed 
it  to  King  Harald  there.'  Svein  really 
had  acquired  considerable  teaching,  I 
should  guess,  from  his  much  beating  and 
hard  experience  in  the  world  ;  one  finds 
him  afterwards  the  esteemed  friend  of 
the  famed  historian  Adam  of  Bremen, 
who  reports  various  wise  humanities,  and 
pleasant  discoursings  with  Svein  Estrith- 
son. 

As  for  Harald  Hardrade,  "  Harald  the 
Hard  or  Severe,"  as  he  was  now  called, 
Tosii's  proposal  awakened  in  him  all  liis 
old  Vacringer  ambitions  and  cupidities 
into  blazing  vehemence.  He  zealously 
consented;  and  at  once,  with  his  whole 
strength,  embarked  in  the  adventure. 
Fitted  out  two  hundred  ships,  and  the 
bixgCKl  army  he  could  carry  in  them  ; 
and  sailed  with  Tosti  towards  the  dan- 
gerous promised  land.  Got  into  the  Tyne, 
and  took  booty  ;  got  into  the  Humber, 
thence  into  the  Ouse  ;  easily  subdued 
any  oppohition  the  official  people  or  their 


populations  could  make ;  victoriously 
scattered  these,  victoriously  took  the  city 
of  York  in  a  day  ;  and  even  got  himself 
homaged  there,  "King  of  Northumber- 
land," as  per  covenant, — Tosti  proving 
honourable, —  Tosti  and  he  going  with 
faithful  strict  co-partnery,  and  all  things 
looking  prosperous  and  glorious.  Ex- 
cept only  (an  important  exception  ! )  that 
they  learnt  for  certain,  English  Hc.rold 
was  advancing  with  all  his  strength  ; 
and,  in  a  measurable  space  of  hours, 
unless  care  were  taken,  would  be  in  York 
himself.  Harald  and  Tosti  hastened  off 
to  seize  the  post  of  Stamford  Bridge  on 
Derwent  River,  six  or  seven  miles  east 
of  York  City,  and  there  bar  this  dan  ger- 
ous  advent.  Their  own  ships  lay  not 
far  off  in  Ouse  River,  in  case  of  the. 
worst.  The  battle  that  ensued  the  next 
day,  September  20,  1666,  is  forever  mem- 
orable in  English  history. 

Snorro  gives  vividly  enough  his  view 
of  it  from  the  Icelandic  side  :  A  ring  of 
stalwart  Norsemen,  close  ranked,  with 
their  steel  tools  in  hand;  English  H  ir- 
old's  army,  mostly  cavalry,  prancing  and 
pricking  all  round ;  trying  to  find  or 
make  some  opening  in  that  ring.  For  a 
long  time  trying  in  vain,  till  at  length, 
getting  them  enticed  to  burst  out  some- 
where in  pursuit,  they  quickly  turned 
round  and  quickly  made  an  end  of  that 
matter.  Snorro  represents  English  Har- 
old, with  a  first  party  of  these  horse  com- 
ing up,  and,  with  preliminary  salutations, 
asking  if  Tosti  were  there,  and  if  Har- 
ald were  ;  making  generous  proposals  to 
Tosti  ;  but  in  regard  to  Harald  and  what 
share  of  England  was  to  be  his,  an- 
swering Tosti  with  the  words,  "Seven 
feet  of  English  earth,  or  more  if  he  re- 
quire it,  for  a  grave."  Upon  which 
Tosti,  like  an  honourable  man  and  co- 
partner, said,  "  No,  never  ;  let  us  fight 
you  rather  till  we  all  die."  "  Who  is  this 
that  spoke  to  you.?"  inquired  Harald, 
when  the  cavaliers  had  withdrawn.  "  My 
brother  Harold,"  answers  Tosti,  which 
looks  rather  like  a  saga,  but  may  be  his- 
torical after  all.  Saorro's  history  of  the 
battle  is  intelligible  only  after  you  have 
premised  to  it,  what  he  never  hints  at, 
that  the  scene  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bridge  and  of  the  Derwent;  the  great 
struggle  for  the  bridge,  one  at  last  finds, 
was  after  the  fall  of  Harald  ;  and  to  the 
English  chroniclers,  said  struggle,  which 
was  abundantly  severe,  is  all  they  know 
of  the  battle. 

Enraged  at  that  breaking  loose  of  his 
steel    ring    of    infantry,    Norse    Harald 
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blazed  up  into  true  Norse  fury,  all  the 
old  Vaerino:er  and  Berserkir  rage  awak- 
ening in  him  ;  sprang  forth  into  the 
front  of  the  fight,  and  mauled  and  cut 
and  smashed  down,  on  both  hands  of 
him,  everything  he  met,  irresistible  by 
any  horse  or  man,  till  an  arrow  cut  him 
through  the  windpipe,  and  laid  him  low 
forever.  That  was  the  end  of  King  Har- 
ald  and  of  his  workings  in  this  world. 
The  circumstance  that  he  was  a  Waring 
or  Baring,  and  had  smitten  to  pieces  so 
many  Oriental  cohorts  or  crowds,  and 
had  made  love-verses  (kind  of  iron  mar- 
drigals)  to  his  Russian  princess,  and 
caught  the  fancy  of  questionable  Greek 
queens,  and  had  amassed  such  heaps  of 
money,  while  poor  nephew  Magnus  had 
only  one  gold  ring  (which  had  been  his 
father's,  and  even  his  father's  mother's, 
as  uncle  Harald  noticed),  and  nothing 
more  whatever  of  that  precious  metal  to 
combine  with  Harald's  treasures: — all 
this  is  new  to  me,  naturally  no  hint  of  it 
in  any  English  book  ;  and  lends  some 
gleam  of  romantic  splendour  to  that  dim 
business  of  Stamford  Bridge,  now  fal- 
len so  dull  and  torpid  to  most  English 
minds,    transcendently    important    as    it 

tonce  was  to  all  Englishmen.  Adam  of 
Bremen  says  the  English  got  as  mlich 
gold  plunder  from  Harald's  people  as  was 
a  heavy  burden  for  twelve  men  ;  *  a  thing 
evidently  impossible,  which  nobody  need 
'try  to  believe.  Young  Olaf,  Harald's 
€on,  age  about  sixteen,  steering  down  the 
Ouse  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  escaped 
home  to  Norway  with  all  his  ships,  and 
subsequently  reigned  therewith  Magnus, 
his  brother.  Harald's  body  did  lie  in 
English  earth  for  about  a  year  ;  but  was 
then  brought  to  Norway  for  burial.  He 
needed  more  than  seven  feet  of  grave, 
say  some  ;  Laing,  interpreting  Snorro's 
measurements,  makes  Harald  eight  feet 
in  stature, —  I  do  hope,  with  some  error 
in  excess  ! 

CHAPTER  XII. 

OLAF     THE      TRANQUIL,     MAGNUS     BARE- 
FOOT,   AND   SIGURD    THE   CRUSADER. 

The  new  King  Olaf,  his  brother  Mag- 
nus having  soon  died,  bore  rule  in  Nor- 
way for  some  five-and-twenty  years.  Rule 
isoft  and  gentle,  not  like  his  father's,  and 
inclining  rather  to  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  elegancies  than  to  anything  se- 
vere or  dangerously  laborious.  A  slim- 
built,    witty-talking,    popular   and   pretty 

♦  Camden,  Rapin,  &c.,  quote. 


man,  with  uncommonly  bright  eyes,  and 
hair  like  floss-silk:  they  called  him  OLif 
Kyrre  (the  Tranquil  or  Easy-going). 

The  ceremonials  of  the  palace  were 
much  improved  by  him.  Palace  still  con- 
tinued to  be  built  of  huge  logs  pyramid- 
ally sloping  upwards,  with  fireplace  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  no  egress  for 
smoke  or  ingress  for  light  except  right 
over  head,  which,  in  bad  weather,  you 
could  shut,  or  all  but  shut,  with  a  lid. 
Lid  originally  made  of  mere  opaque 
board,  but  changed  latterly  into  a  light 
frame,  covered  {glazed  so  to  speak)  with 
entrails  o.f  animals,  clarified  into  some- 
thing of  pellucidity.  All  this  Olaf,  I 
hope,  further  perfected,  as  he  did  the 
placing  of  the  court-ladies,  court-officials, 
and  the  like  ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  luxury  of  a 
glass  window  were  ever  known  to  him,  or 
a  cup  to  drink  from  that  was  not  made 
of  metal  or  iron.  In  fact  it  is  chiefly  for 
his  son's  sake  I  mention  him  here  ;  and 
with  the  son,  too,  I  have  little  real  con- 
cern, but  only  a  kind  of  fantastic. 

This  son  bears  the  name  of  Magnus 
Barfod{^?iX^iQO\.,ox  Bareleg)  ;  and  if  you 
ask  why  so,  the  answer  is  :  He  was  used 
to  appear  in  the  streets  of  Nidaros  (Trond- 
hjem)  now  and  then  in  complete  Scotch 
Highland  dress.  Authentic  tartan  plaid 
and  philibeg,  at  that  epoch, —  to  the  won- 
der of  Trondhjem  and  us  !  the  truth  is, 
he  had  a  mighty  fancy  for  these  Hebrides 
and  other  Scotch  possessions  of  his  ;  and 
seeing  England  now  quite  impossible, 
eagerly  speculated  on  some  conquest  in 
Ireland  as  next  best.  He  did,  in  fact,  go 
diligently  voyaging  and  inspecting  among 
those  Orkney  and  Heb'ridian  Isles  ;  put- 
ting everything  straight  there,  appointing 
stringent  authorities,  jarls, —  nay,  a  king, 
"Kingdom  of  theSuderoer"  (Southern 
Isles,  now  called  Sodor\  —  and,  as  first 
king,  Sigurd,  his  pretty  little  boy  of  nine 
years.  All  which  done,  and  some  quarrel 
with  Sweden  fought  out,  he  seriously  ap- 
plied himself  to  visiting  in  a  still  more 
emphatic  manner;  namely,  to  invading, 
with  his  best  skill  and  strength,  the  con- 
siderable virtual  or  actual  kingdom  he  had 
in  Ireland,  intending  fully  to  enlarge  it  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  island  if  possi- 
ble. He  got  prosperously  into  Dublin 
(guess  A.D.  1102).  Considerable  author- 
ity he  already  had,  even  among  those 
poor  Irish  kings,  or  kinglets  in  their  glibs 
and  yellow  saffron  gowns  ;  still  more,  I 
suppose,  among  the  nuinerous  Norse  prin- 
cipalities there.  "  King  Murdog,  King 
of  Ireland,"  says  the  Chronicle  of   Man^ 
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**had  obliged  himself,  every  Yule-day,  to 
take  a  pair  of  shoes,  hang  them  over  his 
shoulder,  as  your  servant  does  on  a 
journey,  and  walk  across  his  court  at 
bidding,  and  in  presence  of,  Magnus 
Barefool's  messenger,  by  way  of  homage 
to  the  said  king."  Murdog  on  this 
greater  occasion  did  whatever  homage 
could  be  required  of  him  ;  but  that, 
though  comfortable,  was  far  from  satis- 
fying the  great  king's  ambitious  mind. 
the  great  king  left  Murdog  ;  left  his  own 
Dublin  ;  marched  off  westward  on  a  gen- 
eral conquest  of  Ireland.  Marched  easily 
victorious  for  a  time  ;  had  got,  some  say, 
into  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  but  there 
saw  himself  beset  by  ambuscades  and 
wild  Irish  countenances  intent  on  mis- 
chief, and  had,  on  the  sudden,  to  draw 
up  for  battle;  — place,  I  regret  to  say, 
altogether  undiscoverabie  to  me  ;  known 
only  that  it  was  boggy  in  the  extreme. 
Certain  enough,  too  certain  and  evident, 
Magnus  Barefoot,  searching  eagerly, 
could  find  no  firm  footing  there  ;  nor, 
fighting  furiously  up  to  the  knees  or 
deeper,  any  result  but  honourable  death  ! 
Date  is  confidently  marked  "  24  August, 
1 103,"  —  as  if  people  knew  the  very  day 
of  the  month.  The  natives  did  humane- 
ly give  King  Magnus  -Christian  burial. 
The  remnants  of  his  force,  without  farther 
molestation,  found  their  ships  on  the 
coast  of  Ulster  ;  and  sailed  home, —  with- 
out conquest  of  Ireland  ;  nay,  perhaps 
leaving  royal  Murdog  disposed  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  procession  with  the  pair  of 
shoes. 

Magnus  Barefoot  left  three  sons,  all 
kings  at  once,  reigning  peaceably  to- 
gether. But  to  us,  at  present,  the  only 
noteworthy  one  of  them  was  Sigurd  ; 
who,  finding  nothing  special  to  do  at 
home,  left  his  brothers  to  manage  for 
him,  and  went  off  on  a  far  voyage,  which 
has  rendered  him  distinguishable  in  the 
crowd.  Voyage  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  on  to  Jerusalem,  thence  to 
Constantinople ;  and  so  home  through 
Russia,  shining  with  such  renown  as 
filled  all  Norway  for  the  time  being.  A 
king  called  Sigurd  Jorsalafarer  (Jerusa- 
Umer)  or  Sigurd  ti)e  Crusader  henceforth. 
His  vopge  had  been  only  partially  of 
the  viking  type  ;  in  general  it  was  of  the 
royal-progress  kind  rather;  vikingism 
only  intervening  in  cases  of  incivility  or 
the  like.  His  reception  in  the  courts  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy,  had  been 
honourable  and  sumptuous.  The  kin"- 
of  Jeruialem  broke  out  into  utmost  splen*^ 


dour  and  effusion  at  sight  of  such  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  Constantinople  did  its  highest 
honours  to  such  a  prince  of  V«ringers. 
And  the  truth  is,  Sigurd  intrinsically  was 
a  wise,  able  and  prudent  man  ;  who,  sur- 
viving both  his  brothers,  reigned  a  good 
while  alone  in  a  solid  and  successful  way. 
He  shows  features  of  an  original,  inde- 
pendent, thinking  man;  something  of 
ruggedly  strong,  sincere  and  honest,  with 
peculiarities  that  are  amiable  and  even 
pathetic  in  the  character  and  tempera- 
ment of  him  ;  as  certainly,  the  course  of 
life  he  took  was  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
peculiar  enough.  He  happens  further- 
more to  be,  what  he  least  of  all  could 
have  chosen  or  expected,  the  last  of  the 
Haarfagr  genealogy  that  had  any  suc- 
cess, or  much  deserved  any,  in  this 
world.  The  last  of  the  Haarfagrs,  or  as 
good  as  the  last !  So  that,  singular  to 
say,  it  is  in  reality,  for  one  thing  only 
that  Sigurd,  after  all  his  crusadings  and 
wonderful  adventures,  is  memorable  to 
us  here  :  the  advent  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man called  "Gylle  Krist "  (Gilchrist, 
servant  of  Christ),  who, —  not  over  wel- 
come, I  should  think,  but  (unconsciously) 
big  with  the  above  result, —  appeared  in 
Norway,  while  King  Sigurd  was  supreme. 
Let  us  explain  a  little. 

This  Gylle  Krist,  the  unconsciously 
fatal  individual,  who  "  spoke  Norse  im- 
perfectly," declared  himself  to  be  the 
natural  son  of  whilom  Magnus  Barefoot  ; 
born  to  him  there  while  engaged  in  that 
unfortunate  "  conquest  of  Ireland." 
"  Here  is  my  mother  come  with  me," 
said  Gilchrist,  "who  declares  my  real 
baptismal  name  to  have  been  Harald, 
given  me  by  that  great  king  ;  and  who 
will  carry  the  red-hot  ploughshares  or 
do  any  reasonable  ordeal  in  testimony  of 
these  facts.  I  am  King  Sigurd's  verita- 
ble half-brother  :  what  will  King  Sigurd 
think  it  fair  t^o  do  with  me?"  Sigurd 
clearly  seems  to  have  believed  the  man 
to  be  speaking  truth  ;  and  indeed  nobody 
to  have  doubted  but  he  was.  Sigurd 
said,  "  Honourable  sustenance  shalt  thou 
have  from  me  here.  But,  under  pain  of 
extirpation,  swear  that,  neither  in  my 
time,  nor  in  that  of  my  young  son  Mag- 
nus, wilt  thou  ever  claim  any  share  in 
this  government."  Gylle  swore  ;  and 
punctually  kept  his  promise  during  Si- 
gurd's reign.  But  during  Magnus's,  he 
conspicuously  broke  it;  and,  in  result, 
through  many  reigns,  and  during  three 
or  four  generations  afterwards,  produced 
unspeakable  contentions,  massacrings, 
confusions   in  the  country  he  had   adopt- 
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ed.  There  are  reckoned,  from  the  time  of 
Sigurd's  death  (a.d.  1130),  about  a  hun- 
dred years  of  civil  war  :  no  king  allowed 
to  distinguish  himself  by  a  solid  reign 
of  well-doing,  or  by  any  continuing  reign 
at  all, —  sometimes  as  many  as  iOurkin<rs 


simultaneously   fightin< 


and  in    Nor- 


way, from  sire  to  son,  nothing  but  san- 
gui'nary  anarchy,  disaster,  and  bewilder- 
ment;  a  country  sinking  steadily  as  if 
towards  absolute  ruin.  Of  all  which 
frio-htful  misery  and  discord  Irish  Gylle, 
styled  afterwards  King  Harald  Gylle,  was 
by  ill  destiny  and  otherwise,  the  visible 
origin :  an  illegitimate  Irish  Haarfagr 
who  proved  to  be  his  own  destruction, 
and  that  of  the  Haarfagr  kindred  alto- 
gether ! 

Sigurd  himself  seems  always  to  have 
rather  favoured  Gylle,  who  was  a  cheer- 
ful, shrewd,  patient,  witty,  and  effective 
fellow  ;  and  had  at  first  much  quizzing 
to  endure,  froni  the  younger  kind,  on 
account  of  his  Irish  way  of  speaking 
Norse,  and  for  other  reasons.  One 
evening,  for  example,  while  the  drink  was 
going  round,  Gylle  mentioned  that  the 
Irish  had  a  wonderful  talent  of  swift  run- 
ning, and  that  there  were  among  them 
people  who  could  keep  up  with  the  swift- 
est horse.  At  which,  especially  from 
young  Magnus,  there  were  peals  of  laugh- 
ter ;  and  a  declaration  from  the  latter 
that  Gylle  and  he  would  have  it  tried  to- 
morrow morning  !  Gylle  in  vain  urged 
that  he  had  not  himself  professed  to  be 
so  swift  a  runner  as  to  keep  up  with  the 
prince's  horses  ;  but  only  that  there  were 
men  in  Ireland  who  could.  Magnus  was 
positive  ;  and,  early  next  morning,  Gylle 
had  to  be  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  race, 
naturally  under  heavy  bet,  actually  went 
off.  Gylle  started  parallel  to  Magnus's 
stirrup ;  ran  like  a  very  roe,  and  was 
clearly  ahead  at  the  goal.  "  Unfair,"  said 
Magnus;  "thou  must  have  had  hold  of 
my  stirrup-leather,  and  helped  thyself 
along  ;  we  must  try  it  again."  Gylle  ran 
behind  the  horse  this  second  time  ;  then 
at  the  end  sprang  forward  ;  and  again 
was  fairly  in  ahead.  "Thou  must  have 
held  by  the  tail,"  said  Magnus  ;  "not  by 
fair  running  was  this  possible  ;  we  must 
try  a  third  time  !  "  Gylle  started  ahead  of 
Magnus  and  his  horse,  this  third  time  ; 
kept  ahead  with  increasing  distance, 
Magnus  galloping  his  very  best  ;  and 
reached  the  goal  more  palpably  foremost 
than  ever.  So  that  Magnds  had  to  pay 
his  bet,  and  other  damage  and  humilia- 
tion.   And  got  from  his  father,  who  heard 


of  it  soon  afterwards,  scoffing  and  rebuke 
as  a  silly  fellow,  who  did  not  know  the 
worth  of  men  but  only  the  clothes  and 
rank  of  them,  and  well  deserved  what  he 
had  got  from  Gylle.  All  the  time  King 
Sigurd  lived,  Gylle  seems  to  have  had 
good  recognitio'n  and  protection  from 
that  famous  man  ;  and,  indeed,  to  have 
gained  favour  all  round,  by  his  quiet 
social  demeanour  and  the  qualities  he 
shewed. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MAGNUS  THE  BLIND,  HARALD  GYLLE, 
AND  MUTUAL  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 
HAARFAGRS. 

On  Sigurd  the  Crusader's  death, 
Magnus  naturally  came  to  the  throne ; 
Gylle  keeping  silence  and  a  cheerful  face 
for  the  time.  But  it  was  not  long  till 
claim  arose  on  Gylle's  part,  till  war  and 
fight  arose  between  Magnus  and  him,  till 
the  skilful,  popular,  ever-active  and  shifty 
Gylle  had  entirely  beaten  Magnus  ;  put 
out  his  eyes  ;  mutilated  the  poor  body  of 
him  in  a  horrid  and  unnamable  manner, 
and  shut  him  up  in  a  convent  as  out  of 
the  game  henceforth.  There  in  his  dark 
misery  Magnus  lived  now  as  a  monk  ; 
called  "Magnus  the  Blind"  by  those 
Norse  populations  ;  King  Harald  Gylle 
reigning  victoriously  in  his  stead.  But 
this  also  was  only  for  a  time.  There 
arose  avenging  kinsfolk  of  Magnus,  who 
had  no  Irish  accent  in  their  Norse,  and 
were  themselves  eager  enough  to  bear 
rule  in  their  native  country.  By  one  of 
these,  a  terribly  strong-handed,  fighting, 
violent,  and  regardless  fellow,  who  also 
was  a  bastard  of  Magnus  Barefoot's,  and 
had  been  made  a  priest,  but  liked  it  un- 
bearably ill  and  had  broken  loose  from  it 
into  the  wildest  courses  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  so  that  his  current  name  got  to 
be  "  Slembi-diakn,"  Slim  or  III  Deacon, 
under  which  he  is  much  noised  of  in 
Snorro  and  the  sagas  ;  by  this  Slim- 
Deacon,  Gylle  was  put  an  end  to  (mur- 
dered by  night,  drunk  in  his  sleep);  and 
poor  blind  Magnus  was  brought  out,  and 
again  set  to  act  as  king,  or  king's  cloak,  in 
hopes  Gylle's  posterity  would  never  rise 
to  victory  more.  But  Gylle's  posterity 
did,  to  victory  and  also  to  defeat,  and 
were  the  death  of  Magnus  and  of  Slim- 
Deacon  too,  in  a  frightful  way  ;  and  all 
got  their  own  death  by-and-by  in  a  ditto. 
In  brief,  these  two  kindreds  (reckoned  to 
be  authentic  enough  Haarfagr  people, 
both  kinds  of  them)  proved  now  to  have 
become    a    veritable    crop    of    dragon's 
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teeth  ;  who  mutually  fought,  plotted, 
struggled,  as  if  it  had  been  their  life's 
business  ;  never  ended  fi^^hting,  and  sel- 
dom long  intermitted  it,  till  they  had  ex- 
terminated one  another,  and  did  at  last 
all  rest  in  death.  One  of  these  later 
Cvlle  temporary  kings  I  remember  by 
the  name  of  Harald  Herdebred,  Harald 
with  the  Broad  Shoulders.  The  very  last 
of  them  I  think  was  Harald  Mund  (Harald 
with  the  Wry-Mouth),  who  gave  rise  to 
two  impostors,  pretending  to  be  sons  of 
his,  a  good  while  after  the  poor  Wry- 
Mouth  itself  and  all  its  troublesome  be- 
belongings  were  quietly  underground. 
What  Norway  suffered  during  that  sad 
century  may  be  imagined. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

SVERRIR    AND  DESCENDANTS,   TO   HAKON 
THE  OLD. 

The  end  of  it  was,  or  rather  the  first 
abatement,  and  beginning  of  the  end, 
That,  when  all  this  had  gone  on  ever 
worsening  for  some  forty  years  or  so,  one 
Sverrir  (A.D.  1 177),  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  mob  of  poor  people  called  Birke- 
beins,  came  upon  the  scene.  A  strange 
enough  figure  in  history,  this  Sverrir  and 
his  Birkebeins  !  .  At  first  a  mere  mockery 
and  dismal  laughing-stock  to  the  en- 
lightened Norway  public.  Neverthe- 
less by  unheard  of  fighting,  hungering, 
exertion,  and  endurance,  Sverrir,  after 
ten  years  of  such  a  death-wrestle  against 
men  and  things,  got  himself  accepted  as 
king;  and  by  wonderful  expenditure  of 
ingenuity,    common    cunning,    unctuous 

farliamentary  eloquence  or  almost  popu- 
ir  preaching,  and  (it  must  be  owned) 
general  human  faculty  and  valour  (or 
value)  in  the  overclouded  and  distorted 
state,  did  victoriously  continue  such. 
And  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  Norway, 
which  ended  only  in  Norway's  separate' 
existence,  after  near  three  hundred 
years. 

This  Sverrir  called  himself  a  son  of 
Harald  Wry-Mouth;  but  was  in  reality 
the  son  of  a  poor  comb-maker  in  some 
little  town  of  Norway  ;  nothing  heard  of 
sonship  to  Wry-Mouth  till  after  good 
success  otherwise.  His  Birkebeins  (that 
is  to  say,  Ditchings;  the  poor  rebellious 
wretches  having  taken  to  the  woods  ;  and 
been  obliged,  besides  their  intolerable 
ic.ircily  of  food,  to  thatch  their  bodies 
from  the  cold  with  whatever  covering 
could  be  got,  and  their  legs  especially 
with  birch-bark;  sad  species  of  fleecy 
butery;   whence  their  nickname), —  his 


Birkebeins  I  guess  always  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  Norse  Jacquerie  :  desperate 
rising  of  thralls  and  indigent  people, 
driven  mad  by  their  unendurable  suffer- 
ings and  famishings, —  theirs  the  deepest 
stratum  of  misery,  and  the  densest  and 
heaviest,  in  this  the  general  misery  of 
Norway,  which  had  lasted  towards  the 
tliird  generation  and  looked  as  if  it  would 
last  forever  ;  —  whereupon  they  had  risen 
proclaiming,  in  this  furious  dumb  m^f^ner, 
z/«intelligible  except  to  Heaven,  th.t  the 
same  could  not,  nor  would  not  be  endured 
any  longer  !  And,  by  their  Sverrir, 
strange  to  say,  they  did  at.ain  a  kind  of 
permanent  success  ;  and,  from  being  a 
dismal  laughing-stock  in  Norway,  came 
to  be  important,  and  for  a  time  all-im- 
portant there.  Their  opposition  nick- 
names, '■'•  Baglers  (from  Bagall,  baculus^ 
bishop's  staff;  Bishop  Nicholas  being 
chief  leader),"  "  Gold-legs,''^  and  the  like 
obscure  terms  (for  there  was  still  a 
considerable  course  of  counter-figliting 
ahead,  and  especially  of  counter-nicknam- 
ing), I  take  to  have  meant  in  Norse  pre- 
figurement  seven  centuries  ago,  "  bloated 
aristocracy,"  "  tyrannous  Bourgeoisie,''''  — 
till,  in  the  next  century,  these  rents  were 
got  closed  again  I  — 

King  Sverrir,  not  himself  bred  to  comb- 
making,  had,  in  his  fifth  year,  gone  to  an 
uncle,  bishop  in  the  P'aroe  Islands  ;  and 
got  some  considerable  education  from 
him,  with  a  view  to  priesthood  on  the 
part  of  Sverrir.  But,  not  liking  that 
career,  Sverrir  had  fled  and  smuggled 
himself  over  to  the  Birkebeins,  who,  no- 
ticing the  learned  tongue,  and  other 
miraculous  qualities  of  the  man,  pro- 
posed to  make  him  captain  of  them  ;  and 
even  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  would 
not  accept,  —  which  thus  at  the  sword's 
point,  as  Sverrir  says,  he  was  obliged  to 
do.  It  was  after  this  that  he  thought  of 
becoming  son  of  Wry-Mouth  and  other 
higher  things. 

His  Birkebeins  and  he  had  certainly 
a  talent  of  campaigning  which  has 
hardly  ever  been  equalled.  They  fought 
like  devils  against  any  odds  of  num- 
ber ;  and  before  battle  they  have  been 
known  to  march  six  days  together 
without  food,  except  perhaps,  the  inner 
bark  of  trees,  and  in  such  clothing  and 
shoeing  as  mere  birch-bark  :  —  at  one 
time,  somewhere  in  the  Dovrefjeld,  there 
was  serious  counsel  held  among  them 
whether  they  should  not  all,  as  one  man, 
leap  down  into  the  frozen  gulphs  and 
precipices,  or  at  once  massacre  one  an- 
other  wholly,   and   so   finish.      Of   theii 
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conduct  in  battle,  fiercer  than  that  of 
Baresarks,  where  was  there  ever'  seen 
tlie  parallel?  In  truth  they  are  a  dim 
strange  object  to  one,  in  that  black  time  ; 
wondrously  bringing  light  into  it  withal ; 
and  proved  to  be,  under  such  unexpected 
circumstances,  the  beginning  of  better 
days  ! 

Of  Sverrir's  public  speeches  there  still 
exist  authentic  specimens  ;  wonderful  in- 
deed, and  much  characteristic  of  such  a 
Sverrir.  A  comb-maker  king,  evidently 
meaning  several  good  and  solid  things, 
and  effecting  them  too,  athwart  such  an 
element  of  Norwegian  chaos-come-again. 
His  descendants  and  successors  were  a 
comparatively  respectalle  kin.  The  last 
and  greatest  of  them  I  shall  mention  is 
Hakon  VII.,  or  Hakon  the  Old;  whose 
fame  is  still  lively  among  us,  from  the 
Battle  of  Largs  at  least. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
HAKON  THE  OLD  AT  LARGS. 

In  the  Norse  annals  our  famous  Battle 
of  Largs  makes  small  figure,  or  almost 
none  at  all  among  Hakon's  battles  and 
feats.  They  do  say  indeed,  these  Norse 
annalists,  that  the  king  of  Scotland,  Al- 
exander III.  (who  had  such  a  fate  among 
the  crags  about  Kinghorn  in  time  com- 
ing), was  very  anxious  to  purchase  from 
King  Hakon  his  sovereignty  of  the  West- 
ern Isles  ;  but  that  Hakon  pointedly  re- 
fused ;  and  at  length,  being  again  impor- 
tuned and  bothered  on  the  business,  de- 
cided on  giving  a  refusal  that  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Decided,  namely,  to  go 
with  a  big  expedition,  and  look  thoroughly 
into  that  wing  of  his  dominions  ;  where 
no  doubt  much  has  fallen  awry  since 
Magnus  Barefoot's  grand  visit  thither, 
and  seems  to  be  inviting  the  cupidity  of 
bad  neighbours  !  "All  this  we  will  put 
right  again,"  thinks  Hakon,  "and  gird  it 
up  into  a  safe  and  defensive  posture." 
Hakon  sailed  accordingly,  with  a  strong 
fleet  ;  adjusting  and  rectifying  among  his 
Hebrides  as  he  went  along,  and  landing 
withal  on  the  Scotch  coast  to  plunder 
and  punish  as  he  thought  fit.  The  Scots 
say  he  had  claimed  of  them  Arran,  Bute 
and  the  two  Cumbraes  ("given  my  an- 
cestors by  Donald  Bain,"  said  Hakon,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Scots)  "as  part  of 
the  Sudoer"  (Southern  Isles): — so  far 
from  selling  that  fine  kingdom! — and 
that  it  was  after  taking  both  Arran  and 
Bute  that  he  made  his  descent  at  Largs. 

Of  Largs  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
i..  Norse  books.     But  beyond  any  doubt, 


such  is  the  other  evidence,  Hakon  did 
land  there  ;  land  and  fight,  not  conquer- 
ing, probably  rather  beaten  ;  and  very 
certainly  "retiring  to  his  ships,"  as  in 
either  case  he  behoved  to  do !  It  is 
further  certain  he  was  dreadfully  mal- 
treated by  the  weather  on  those  wild 
coasts  ;  and  altogether  credible,  as  the 
Scotch  records  bear,  that  he  was  so  at 
Largs  very  specially.  The  Norse  records 
or  sagas  say  merely,  he  lost  many  of  his 
ships  by  the  tempests,  and  many  of  his 
men  by  land  fighting  in  various  parts, — 
tacitly  including  Largs,  no  doubt,  which 
was  the  last  of  these  misfortunes  to  him. 
"  In  the  battle  here  he  lost  15,000  men, 
say  the  Scots,  we  5,000"!  Divide  these 
numbers  by  ten,  and  the  excellently  brief 
and  lucid  Scottish  summary  by  Buchanan 
may  be  taken  as  the  approximately  true 
and  exact.*  Date  of  the  battle  is  A.D. 
1263. 

To  this  day,  on  a  little  plain  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  now  town,  of  Largs, 
in  Ayrshire,  there  are  seen  stone  cairns 
and  monumental  heaps,  and,  until  within 
a  century  ago,  one  huge,  solitary,  upright 
stone  ;  still  mutely  testifying  to  a  battle 
there  —  altogether  clearly,  to  this  battle 
of  King  Hakon's  ;  who  by  the  Norse  rec- 
ords, too,  was  in  these  neighbourhoods 
at  that  same  date,  and  evidently  in  an  ag- 
gressive, high  kind  of  humour.  For 
"  while  his  ships  and  army  were  doubling 
the  Mull  of  Cantire,  he  had  his  own  boat 
set  on  wheels,  and  therein,  splendidly 
enough,  had  himself  drawn  across  the 
promontory  at  a  flatter  part,"  no  doubt 
with  horns  sounding,  banners  waving. 
"All  to  the  left  of  me  is  mine  and  Nor- 
way's," exclaimed  Hakon  in  his  trium- 
phant boat-progress,  which  such  disasters 
soon  followed. 

Hakon  gathered  his  wrecks  together, 
and  sorrowfully  made  for  Orkney.  It  is 
possible  enough,  as  our  guide-books 
now  say,  he  may  have  gone  by  lona,  Mull 
and  the  narrow  seas  inside  of  Skye  ;  and 
that  the  Kyle  Akin,  favourably  known  to 
sea-bathers  in  that  region,  may  actually 
mean  the  Kyle  (narrow  strait)  of  Hakon, 
where  Hakon  may  have  dropped  anchor, 
and  rested  for  a  little  while  in  smooth 
water  and  beautiful  environment,  safe 
from  equinoctial  storms.  But  poor 
Hakon's  heart  was  now  broken.  He 
went  to  Orkney  ;  died  there  in  the  win- 
ter ;  never  beholding  Norway  more. 

He  it  was  who  got  Iceland,  which  had 
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been  a  republic  for  four  centuries,  united 
to  his  kingdom  of  Norway;  a  long  and 
intricate  operation,  —  much  presided 
over  by  our  Snorro  Sturleson,  so  often 
quoted  here,  who  indeed  lost  his  life  (by 
assassination  from  his  sons-in-law)  and 
out  of  great  wealth  sank  at  once  into 
poverty  of  zero,  —  one  midnight  in  his 
own  cellar,  in  the  course  of  that  bad 
business.  Hakon  was  a  great  politician 
in  his  time ;  and  succeeded  in  many 
things  before  he  lost  Largs.  Snorro's 
death  by  murder  had  happened  about 
twenty  years  before  Hakon's  by  broken 
heart.  He  is  called  Hakon  the  Old, 
though  one  finds  his  age  was  but  fifty- 
nine,  probably  a  longish  life  for  a  Nor- 
way king.  Snorro's  narrative  ceases 
when  Snorro  himself  was  born  ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  threshold  of  King  Sverrir  ; 
of  whose  exploits  and  doubtful  birth  it  is 
guessed  by  some  that  Snorro  willingly 
forebore  to  speak  in  the  hearing  of  such 
a  Hakon. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
EPILOGUE. 

Haarfagr's  kindred  lasted  some  three 
centuries  in  Norway ;  Sverrir's  lasted 
into  its  third  century  there  ;  how  long 
after  this,  among  the  neighbouring  king- 
ships, I  did  not  enquire.  For,  by  regal 
affinities,  consanguinities,  and  unexpect- 
ed chances  and  changes,  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms  fell  all  peaceably  to- 
gether under  Queen  Margaret,  of  the 
Calmar  Union  (a.  d.  1397) ;  and  Norway, 
incorporated  now  with  Denmark,  needed 
no  more  kings. 

The  history  of  these  Haarfagrs  has 
awakened  in  me  many  thoughts  of  des-  i 
potism  and  democracy,  arbitrary  govern- ' 
ment  by  one,  and  self-government  (which  j 
means  no  government,  or  anarchy)  by  all ; 
of  dictatorship  with  many  faults,  and 
universal  suffrage  with  little  possibility 
of  any  virtue.  For  the  contrast  between 
Olaf  Tryggveson  and  a  Universal-Suf- 
frage Parliament  or  an  "  Imperial  "  Cop- 
per Captain  has,  in  these  nine  centuries, 
grown  to  be  very  great.  And  the  eternal 
Providence  that  guides  all  this,  and  pro- 
duces alike  these  entities  with  their 
epochs,  is  not  its  course  still  through  the 
great  deep  ?  Does  not  it  still  speak  to 
us,  if  we  have  ears?  Here,  clothed  in 
stormy  enough  passions  and  instincts, 
unconscious  of  any  aim  but  their  own 
satisfaction,  is  the  blessed  beginning  of 
human  order,  regulation,  and  real  gov- 
ernment ;  there,  clothed  in  a  highly  dif- 


ferent, but  again  suitable  garniture  of 
passions,  instincts,  and  equally  uncon- 
scious as  to  real  aim,  is  the  accursed- 
looking  ending  (temporary  ending)  of 
order,  regulation,  and  government;  — 
very  dismal  to  the  sane  onlooker  for  the 
time  being;  not  dismal  to  him  other- 
wise, his  hope,  too,  being  steadfast ! 
But  here,  at  any  rate,  in  this  poor  Norse 
theatre,  one  looks  with  interest  on  the 
first  transformation  so  mysterious"  and 
abstruse,  of  human  Chaos  into  something 
of  articulate  Cosmos  ;  witnesses  the  wild 
and  strange  birth-pangs  of  human  socie- 
ty, and  reflects  that  without  something 
similar  (little  as  men  expect  such  now), 
no  Cosmos  of  human  society  ever  was 
got  into  existence,  nor  can  ever  again 
be. 

The  violences,  fightings,  crimes  —  ah 
yes,  these  seldom  fail,  and  they  are  very 
lamentable.  But  always,  too,  among 
those  old  populations,  there  was  one  sav- 
ing element ;  the  now  want  of  which, 
especially  the  unlamented  want,  tran- 
scends all  lamentation.  Here  is  one  of 
these  strange,  piercing,  winged  words  of 
Ruskin,  which  has  in  it  a  terrible  truth 
for  us  in  these  epochs  now  come  : 

'•  My  friends,  the  follies  of  modern  Lib- 
eralism, many  and  great  though  they  be, 
are  practically  summed  in  this  denial  or 
neglect  of  the  quality  and  intrinsic  value 
of  things.  Its  rectangular  beatitudes, 
and  spherical  benevolences, —  theology  of 
universal  indulgence,  and  jurisprudence 
which  will  hang  no  rogues,  mean,  one 
and  all  of  them,  in  the  root,  incapacity  of 
discerning,  or  refusal  to  discern,  worth 
and  unworth  in  anything,  and  least  of  all 
in  man  ;  whereas  nature  and  heaven 
command  you,  at  your  peril,  to  discern 
worth  from  unworth  in  everything,  and 
most  of  all  in  man.  Your  main  problem 
is  that  ancient  and  trite  one,  '  Who  is 
best  man  ?'  and  the  Fates  forgive  much, 
—  forgive  the  wildest,  fiercest,  crudest 
experiments, —  if  fairly  made  for  the  de- 
termination of  that.  Theft  and  blood- 
guiltiness  are  not  pleasing  in  their  sight ; 
yet  the  favouring  powers  of  the  spiritual 
and  material  world  will  confirm  to  you 
your  stolen  goods,  and  their  noblest 
voices  applaud  the  lifting  of  your  spear, 
and  rehearse  the  sculpture  of  your  shield, 
if  only  your  robbing  and  slaying  have 
been  in  fair  arbitrament  of  that  question, 
'  Who  is  best  man?'  But  if  you  refuse 
such  enquiry,  and  maintain  every  man 
for  his  neighbour's  match, —  if  you  give 
vote  to  the  simple  and  liberty  to  the  vile, 
the  powers  of  those  spiritual  and  mate- 
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rial  worlds  in  due  time  present  you  inevi- 
tably with  the  same  problem,  soluble  now 
only  wrong  side  upwards  ;  and  your  rob- 
bing and  slaying  must  be  done  then  to 
find  out  '  Who  is  worst  man  ?  '  Which, 
in  so  wide  an  order  of  merit,  is  indeed, 
not  easy ;  but  a  complete  Tammany 
ring,  and  lowest  circle  in  the  Inferno 
of  Worst,  you  are  sure  to  find  and  to  be 
governtsd  by."  * 

All  readers  will  admit  that  there  was 
something  naturally  royal  in  these  Haar- 
fagr  kings.  A  wildly  great  kind  of  kin- 
dred ;  counts  in  it  two  heroes  of  a  high, 
or  almost  highest,  type  :  the  first  two 
Olafs,  Tryggveson  and  the  Saint.  And 
the  view  of  them,  withal,  as  we  chance  to 
have  it,  1  have  often  thought,  how  essen- 
tially Homeric  it  was  : — indeed  what  is 
"  Homer "  himself  but  the  rhapsody  of 
five  centuries  of  Greek  skalds  and  wan- 
dering ballad-singers,  done  {i.e.  "  stitched 
together ")  by  somebody  more  musical 
than  Snorro  was  ?  Olaf  Tryggveson  and 
Olaf  Saint  please  me  quite  as  well  in 
their  prosaic  form  ;  offering  me  the  truth 
of  them  as  if  seen  in  their  real  linea- 
ments by  some  marvellous  opening 
(through  the  art  of  Snorro)  across  the 
black  strata  of  the  ages.  Two  high,  al- 
most among  the  highest  sons  of  nature, 
seen  as  they  veritably  were  ;  fairly  com- 
parable or  superior  to  godlike  Achilleus, 
goddess-wounding  Diomedes,  much  more 
to  the  two  Atreidai,  regulators  of  the  peo- 
ples. 

I  have  also  thought  often  what  a  book 
might  be  made  of  Snorro,  did  there  but 
arise  a  man  furnished  with  due  literary 
insight,  and  indefatigable  diligence  ;  who, 
faithfully  acquainting  himself  with  the 
topography,  the  monumental  relics  and 
illustrative  actualities  of  Norway,  care- 
fully scanning  the  best  testimonies  as  to 
place  and  time  which  that  country  can 
still  give  him,  carefully  the  best  collateral 
records  and  chronologies  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  who,  himself  possessing  the 
highest  faculty  of  a  poet,  could,  abridg- 
ing, arranging,  elucidating,  reduce  Snor- 
ro to  a  polished  cosmic  state,  unwearied- 
ly  purging  away  his  much  chaotic  mat- 
ter !  A  modern  "highest  kind  of  poet," 
capable  of  unlimited,  slavish  labour  with- 
al ;  —  who,  I  fear,  is  not  soon  to  be  ex- 
pected in  this  world,  or  likely  to  find  his 
task  in  the  ^^ Heimskringla  "  if  he  did  ap 
pear  here. 

*  Fors  Clavigera^  Letter  XIV.  pp.  S-io. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Maga;^ne. 
MISS  ANGEL. 

CHAPTER  X. 
PENELLO   VOLANTE. 

Miss  Angel  tried  the  first  morning  to 
turn  her  mind  to  her  "  Arcadia,"  and  be- 
gan to  sketch  it  upon  the  canvas,  but  it 
was  in  vain  ;  she  could  not  apply,  and  no 
wonder,  for  all  London  seemed  to  come 
between  her  and  her  tranquillity.  To  her 
great  relief  and  satisfaction,  the  door 
opened  very  soon,  and  Lady  W.  came  into 
the  painting-room :  "  Now,  my  sweet 
Kauffmann  ;  leave  your  work,"  she  cried. 
"  Come,  child,  come  !  I  have  ordered  the 
coach.  I  am  dying  to  take  you  to  call  at 
Mr.  Reynolds'."  "Sweet  Kauffmann," 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  laid  down 
her  palette  and  tripped  into  the  next 
room  to  get  ready.  She  found  that  Mrs. 
Betty  was  waiting  there  by  her  mis- 
tress's orders  with  a  pretty  and  myste- 
rious garment  for  Angelica  to  wear  upon 
this  great  occasion.  The  waiting-woman 
tried  it  on  ;  the  young  girl  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  dim  mirror,  pushing  back  her 
lace.  The  glass  reflected  the  pretty  figure, 
the  black  silk  shoes,  the  sprightly  handsv„ 

Lady  W.  was  pleased  with  Angelica's, 
artless  pleasure  in  her  new  French  hood. 
But  she  hurried  her  impatiently.  "He- 
goes  out  early.  Come  !  do  not  let  us  de- 
lay. Now  it  is  my  turn  to  take  you  to- 
see  pictures,"  said  Lady  W.  They  had 
not  far  to  go.  The  great  coacb  turned' 
the  corner,  crossed  Piccadilly,  turned  up 
by  Leicester  Fields,  of  whiciv  one  side 
was  open  in  those  days,  and  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  comfortable4ooking  house. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  was. not  at  home  ;  Miss 
Reynolds  was  engaged,"  the  servant  said. 

Lady  W.,  muchi  disappointed,  cast  a 
glance  at  Angelica.  "  Might  we  not  go 
in  }  "  said  Angelica  ;  and  Lady  W.  imme- 
diately swept  in.t.a  the  hall,  desiring  the 
servant  to  lead'  them  to  the  studio.  The 
dining-room  door  was  open  on  one  side 
of  the  hall,  the-  staircase  led  to  a  long 
broad  galiery,  carpeted  and  hung  with 
pictures,,  and  opening  into  the  studio. 
There  were-  sofas  and'  comfortable  fires 
burning  ;  the;  gallery  was  evidently  used 
as  a  sort  of  sitting-room.  There  was  a 
spinet  in  a  recess,  and  a  child's  doll  sitting 
bolt  upright  upon  the  keys.  With  shy, 
curious  eyes.  Angelica  looked' about,  not- 
ing everything,  with  suppressed  interest. 
What  dignified  personages,  are  these 
hanging  to  the  walls  ?  A  picture  was 
leaning- against  the  back  of  a  chair  just 
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outside  the  studio  door,  and  it  attracted 
Angelica.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  younor 
man,  in  a  crimson  military  coat,  with  gold 
embroidery,  powdered  hair,  and  a  very 
gentle  and  charming  face. 

"That  is  Sally  Lennox,  and  that  is  her 
cousin,"  said  Lidy  VV.,  pointing  with  her 
fan  to  a  figure  in  a  picture,  in  which  Juno 
and  the  Graces  had  taken  mortal  shape, 
surely  the  most  grac^jful  and  beautiful  of 
that  day.  Libations  were  flowing,  and 
tranquil  altars  to  beauty  were  raised  in 
shady  groves  by  the  courteous  painter. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  dream,  a  reality  was 
hanging  opposite.  The  portrait  of  a  man 
with  a  squint,  a  saturnine-looking  face,  a 
long,  lean  figure. 

"What  an  ugly  fellow  !  "  cried  Angel- 
ica, gaily,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  look  ; 
"  he  is  much  too  ugly  to  be  so  well  paint- 
ed. I  wonder  he  does  not  frighten  those 
beautiful  ladies  away." 

"  That,  madam,  is  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  cel- 
ebrated patriot,"  said  an  attendant,  who 
had  followed  them.  The  man  was  an 
Italian  half-secretary,  half-assistant,  to 
Mr.  Reynolds.  "  This  is  the  well-known 
Colonel  Barrd,"  he  continued,  and  he 
pointed  out  another  long,  lean  form,  in  a 
military  coat. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery 
smiled  two  charming  persons  who  will 
hold  their  graceful  place  in  life,  while  Sir 
Joshua's  cera  and  lacca  and  olios  (as  he 
notes  them  in  his  diary)  still  exist.  When 
these  particles  are  dispersed  into  space 
the  names  of  the  beautiful  actresses  will 
still  remain  associated  with'  his  art  ; 
Clarinda,  as  she  writes  herself  on  his  list 
of  sitters,  is  charming  Mrs.  Clive  ;  and 
Mrs.  Abington  is  also  here,  smiling,  and 
gracious,  and  forgetting  the  irritation 
caused  by  Garrick's  wrongs  towards  her. 
The  attendant  told  Angelica  that  the 
portrait  of  the  young  officer  in  the  crim- 
son coat  was  that  of  young  Mr.  Andr^. 
"  He  is  just  gone  into  the  army,"  said  the 
man,  "and  tlie  picture  is  for  him  to  give 
to  his  mother.  Mr.  Reynolds  told  me  it 
was  the  likeness  of  the  uniform  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  specially  anxious 
about  more  than  that  of  his  face." 

Most  of  the  finished  pictures  were  hung 
in  the  gallery.  In  the  studio  were  only 
those  upon  which  the  painter  was  en- 
gaged. -It  was  a  good-sized  room,  with  a 
window  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  a  high 
raised  chair  for  sitters. 

Angelica  started  rapidly  forward. 
"  This  light  is  excellent,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"I  never  saw  it  so  arranged  before." 
She  also  looked  with  reverence  at  the 


palettes  with  their  wooden  handles,  at 
the  great  pencils  with  their  long  stocks, 
and  then  she  suddenly  sprang  up  into  the 
sitter's  chair. 

She  was  still  perched  there  when  the 
master  of  the  house  himself  walked  in, 
and  after  one  surprised  glance,  made  his 
obeisance  to  Lady  W.  This  lady  had 
thrown  herself  into  a  graceful  attitude, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the 
great  chair.  She  bent  her  head,  gra- 
ciously composed,  while  Angelica,  in 
some  confusion,  came  down  from  her 
high  perch. 

Mr.  Reynolds  came  forward,  dressed 
in  his  velvet  coat  and  with  a  bag  wig  ; 
he  was  of  middle  size,  and  looked  young 
for  his  age,  he  was  a  little  deaf;  but  in 
those  days  in  private  he  needed  no  trum- 
pet ;  his  clear  eyes  shone  with  placid 
benevolence  under  their  falling  lids.  He 
had  scarred  lips,  mobile  and  sensitive. 
His  voice  was  singularly  pleasant  as  he 
spoke. 

"  I  have  brought  you  —  guess  who  this 
is  that  I  have  brought  you,"  Lady  W. 
said,  continuing  to  look  so  charming  her- 
self that  the  painter  could  only  make 
another  low  bow  and  say,  "  You  have 
brought  me  a  vision  of  Paradise,  madam. 
My  poor  place  seems  illumined  by  such 
gracious  apparitions.  I  am  sorry,"  he 
continued,  "  to  have  been  out  when  you 
arrived.  I  had  been  sent  for  to  a  friend 
in  difficulties,  who  adds  to  mine  by  taking 
up  time  that  might  have  been  better 
spent.     Was  not  my  sister  here  to  attend 


upon  you 


?  " 


Mrs.  Reynolds  was  not  dressed," 
said  Marchi,  the  outspoken  attendant : 
"she  begged  me  to  make  her  e.rcuses. 
She  was  in  no  fit  state  to  appear." 

Mr.  Reynolds  looked  vexed,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  point  out  the  pictures. 
Angelica  looked,  listened,  and  thrilled 
with  admiration  and  reverence.  Once 
turning  round,  the  painter  met  the  ex- 
pressive flash  of  her  eager  eyes.  How 
different  was  that  language  from  the  lan- 
guid fine-lady  criticism  to  which  he  was 
now  hardened.  Something  told  him  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  visitor,  that  one  in- 
stant's glance  between  the  two  said  more 
than  half-a-dozen  commonplaces  inter- 
changed. He  stopped  short  as  he  was 
walking  by  Lady  W.  "You  have  not 
yet  introduced  me  to  your  friend,"  he  said. 
"  Can  this  be  indeed  .  .  ."  he  looked  at 
Angelica  curiously  and  kindly. 

"  Yes,  this  is  Miss  Kauffmann,"  said 
Lady  W.  "You  have  found  her  out  atl 
last.    Did   I   say  one  word  too  much  ?  " 
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she  asked,  smiling.  He  did  not  answer 
directly,  but  went  on  talking  to  Lady  W. 
for  a  minute,  and  then  turned  to  Angelica. 

"Will  you  honour  me  by  permitting  a 
visit  to  your  studio  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 
said  the  great  painter  to  the  quivering, 
smiling,  charming  little  painter  in  her 
pretty  quaint  dress.  The  satin  trim- 
mings glistened  in  the  sloping  light  of 
the  high  window,  the  light  just  caught 
the  turn  of  her  white  throat  and  the  shin- 
ing pearls  Mrs.  Betty  had  looped  in  her 
hair.  The  painter's  kind  glances  seemed 
also  to  shine,  Angelica  thought,  and  she 
blushed  up  with  innocent  pleasure.  Mr. 
Reynolds  accompanied  them  ceremoni- 
ously to  the  door  of  her  house.  As  they 
descended  the  pretty  old  turning  stair- 
case Angel  was  amused  to  see  a  little 
figure  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  cloak  appear- 
ing in  a  doorway  —  a  little  middle-aged 
lady,  who  advanced  towards  them  :  she 
then  seeing  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  there, 
vanished  again  with  extraordinary  ce- 
lerity. 

"  To-morrow  !  Do  not  fail  us,  false 
man,"  said  Lady  W.,  holding  up  her  mit- 
ten. Then  she  asked  casually  whether 
Lord  Henry  had  shown  Mr.  Reynolds  his 
last  attempt.  "  Shocking  daubs,  are  they 
not  ?  "  said  Lady  W.  with  a  sort  of  forced 
laugh  ;  but  the  experienced  painter  an- 
swered gravely  that  there  was  merit  in 
them  not  to  be  passed  over. 

"  There  !  Is  he  not  charming  ?  "  cried 
Lady  W.,  as  they  drove  off  in  the  great 
coach.  "I  told  you  so  ...  It  is  decreed 
in  the  book  of  fate  .  .  ."  And  all  the 
way  home  Lady  W.  was  her  brightest  and 
most  charming  self.  All  that  afternoon 
and  evening  she  loaded  \\tx protegee  with 
kindness  and  pretty  speeches.  Lady  Di, 
who  was  a  good  woman  at  heart,  but  not 
more  perfect  than  her  neighbours,  began 
to  feel  even  more  provoked  and  indignant 
than  usual.  Angelica,  who  had  tried  in 
vain  to  conciliate  her  at  first,  now  ac- 
cepted open  warfare,  and  at  every  new 
compliment  looked  round  in  childish  glee 
to  see  how  Diana  frowned.  Then  came 
Lord  Henry,  joining  in  with  his  cousin 
Lady  W.,  and  echoing  her  words.  He 
called  himself  a  passionate  admirer  of 
art  ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  Lady  W. 
had  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  pictures, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  pastels,  and  the 
copies,  and  the  copies  of  copies,  that 
Lord  Henry  affected. 

Next  morning,  true  to  his  appointment, 
Mr.  Reynolds  walked  across  Berkeley 
Square,  and  found  the  two  Ladi.es  of   the 


house  standing  looking  out  by  the  gate 
of  the  Park. 

"Miss  Kauffmann  is  at  home  in  her 
painting-room.  Come  this  way,"  said 
Lady  W.  .  .  .  "  Let  us  take  her  by  sur- 
prise :  you  can  enter  by  the  glass  door." 
The  surprise  was  very  short,  for  Angel- 
ica had  been  listening  to  every  footstep. 
Once  she  thought  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
come,  but  it  was  only  Lord  Henry  Bel- 
more,  who,  rather  to  her  annoyance,  asked 
leave  to  wait  in  her  studio  for  Lady  W., 
with  whom  he  was  going  out.  She  let 
him  sit  down  where  he  would,  and  v/ent 
on  with  her  painting. —  Then  came  more 
steps  on  the  terrace  and  voices,  and 
Angelica,  looked  up,  blushed,  and  sprang 
to  open  the  windovv.  This  time  she  saw 
the  person  she  was  waiting  for  so  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Here  is  a  friend,"  said  Lady  W.,  as 
they  all  came  in  ;  then  her  voice  changed  : 
"  Henry,  you  here  !  we  were  waiting  for 
you  outside." 

"Surely  you  told  me  to  come  to  the 
studio,"  said  Lord  Henry :  then  he 
stepped  up  to  her  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
said  something,  and  the  two  walked  off 
into  the  garden. 

"  How  long  had  he  been  here  1  "  Lady 
Di  asked. 

"A  long  time,"  said  Angelica:  "ten 
minutes  —  more,  I  painted  the  heel  of 
my  Cupid's  little  foot  again  while  he  was 
here." 

"  And  you  evidently  suffered  from  his 
vicinity,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling; 
"for  your  picture  is  charming  ;  but  you 
will  have  to  repaint  your  Cupid's  foot." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  I  assure  you 
I  was  not  thinking  of  anything  but  my 
work.  I  had  forgotten  Lord  Henry's 
presence." 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  advise  I  should 
not  recommend  your  ever  painting  with- 
out a  model,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds  :  "some 
of  the  French  school  maintain  that  it  is 
better  to  trust  to  one's  own  impressions  ; 
but  there  I  cannot  agree." 

Angelica  grew  interested  ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  she  attempted  to 
contradict  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  declared 
that  the  little  foot  was  not  out  of  draw- 
ing, but  though  she  contradicted,  her 
own  looks  contradicted  her  words  as  she 
glanced  up  with  deprecating  blue  eyes, 
knowing  that  people  always  forgave  her 
when  she  looked  them  in  the  face. 

"  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  expe- 
rience," said  Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling.  "  1 
may  be  wrong." 
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Lady  Diana  saw  it  all.  She  said  to 
herself  that  Angelica  was  a  vulgar  flirt 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  a  vain  dupe  ;  and  then, 
this  odd  woman,  reproaching  herself  for 
secret  feelings  that  she  dared  not  ex- 
press, said  suddenly:  "Because  Miss 
Kauffmann  has  well-shaped  eyes  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  should  deny  what  you 
know  to  be  true,  Mr.  Reynolds  :  her  pic- 
tures are  out  of  drawing  :  it  is  all  very 
pretty  and  sentimental,  but  quite  false  to 
nature." 

Mr.  Reynolds  disliked  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  scene.  "  My  admiration 
and  respect  for  Miss  Kauffmann's  work 
are  too  sincere  for  me  to  hesitate  to  declare 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  its  excellence,  or 
what  in  it  might  still  further  be  improved," 
he  said.  "  Correctness  of  eye  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  long  habit ;  when  any- 
thing is  properly  made  our  own  it  be- 
comes part  of  ourselves  and  operates 
unperceived.  We  may  thus  exercise  a 
kind  of  instinctive  rectitude  of  mind  and 
of  conduct,  which  will  supersede  all 
rules." 

He  spoke  quietly,  continuing  on  pur- 
pose to  give  Angelica  time  to  recover 
from  Lady  Di's  unprovoked  attack  ;  he 
was  as  much  annoyed  with  that  lady  as 
it  was  possible  to  a  man  of  his  gentle  and 
controlled  nature. 

The  tears  of  vexation  shining  in  Angel's 
eyes  did  not  mend  matters  or  soften  him 
towards  her  adversary.  With  some  sud- 
den brightness  and  effort,  Angelica 
brushed  them  away  unaffectedly,  and 
said:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Reynolds;  you 
have  given  me  heart  again,  and  in  truth 
Lady  Diana  is  not  the  first  person  who 
has  warned  me  of  my  defects  ;  they  warn 
me  from  kindness,"  said  the  girl,  turning 
suddenly  to  Lady  Di.  She  could  not 
bear  to  say  a  harsh  word. 

"  It  was  from  no  kindness,"  said  Lady 
Di  turning  pale;  "you  are  quite  right, 
people  should  forbear  to  speak  unless 
ihey  are  in  sympathy  with  those  they 
criticise  —  although  the  picture  is  out  of 
drawing,?'  and  she  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

CHAPTKR  XI. 
FIORI. 

Before  Mr.  Reynolds  left,  he  fixed  a 
day  for  their  next  meeting,  and  asked 
leave  to  paint  Miss  Angel's  portrait. 
She  dclightedlvr  agreed.  If  Angelica  felt 
•omcwhat  forlorn  at  times,  she  always 
brightened  up  after  a  talk  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds.   He  spoke  with  all  Antonio's  di- 


rectness and  sympathy,  and  with  author- 
ity as  well.  They  had  many  long  talks 
together;  she  enjoyed  her  sittings  very 
much,  and  spoke  to  him  openly  of  all  her 
old  life  and  new  hopes,  in  which  he  took 
unfailing  interest.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Angelica  wrote  long  happy  letters  to  her 
father  in  her  uncle  Michael's  farm. 
When  was  he  coming  —  was  Antonio 
with  him  —  was  he  not  rejoiced  at  his 
child's  good  fortune?  —  Happy  as  she 
was  she  missed  him  sadly  at  times,  and 
longed  for  his  paternal  sympathy  and 
advMce  and  help.  Sfie  had  visited  many 
painters,  she  told  him,  Mr.  Cipriani 
among  the  rest  ;  but  chief  of  all  was  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  first  painter  in  the  town. 
He  has  her  own  peculiar  manner,  writes 
Angelica.  His  portraits  are  almost  his- 
torical ;  he  has  a  flying  brush  (un  j)enello 
volante\  and  a  great  knowledge  of  chia- 
roscuro. Then  she  told  her  father  of  all 
the  kind  things  people  said.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds himself  had  asked  her  to  paint  his 
portrait :  those  she  had  executed  had 
already  given  satisfaction.  Lady  W.  had 
promised  her  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll.  The  Princess  of 
Brunswick  was  to  sit  to  her.  She  had 
heard  that  the  queen  herself  had  asked 
with  interest  concerning  her.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  the  kindest,  the  most  untiring 
friend.  "  I  might  indeed  think  too  much 
of  his  kindness," Wrote  Angelica,  "but 
that  I  have  vowed  to  think  only  of  my 
art,  and  have  closed  my  heart  to  all  other 
passions."  There  is  a  little  paper  still  in 
existence  which  the  girl  traced  one  night 
in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

"  Not  easily  shall  I  bind  myself  :  Rome 
is  ever  in  my  thoughts.  The  Holy  Spirit 
will  direct  me." 

Then  she  wrote  again  to  the  old  father  in 
the  distant  farmhouse  with  the  too  famil- 
iar goatherd,  detailing  more  and  more  suc- 
cess. The  Princess  of  Brunswick  was  in 
London  at  this  time,  and  had  ordered  a 
portrait  of  Angelica  herself,  and  this  pic- 
ture had  procured  for  her  the  honour  of 
a  visit  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
mother  of  the  king;  such  an  honour  had 
never  before  been  done  to  any  painter, 
writes  Angelica;  now  she  is  beginning 
to  put  by  money,  now  she  may  think  of  a 
hoijie  for  her  dear  to  come  to,  now  she 
may  begin  to  see  her  way  clearly  estab- 
lished. "Her  letters,  at  this  time,"  says 
Rossi,  "are  those  of  a  person  at  the 
summit  of  tranquillity  and  joy."  A  little 
later  on  she  tells  John  Joseph  of  a  prop- 
osition of  marriage  and  of  her  refusal, 
and  it  was  soon  after  this  that  Mr.  Fuseli 
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left  London  and  went  abroad.  But  not- 
withstanding these  letters,  old  John 
Joseph  still  delayed.  Antonio  was  in 
despair.  He  could  not  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  for  the  obstinate  old  man  who  was 
deaf  to  his  daughter's  entreaties.  She 
wanted  him  sadly.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  kindness,  she  felt  very  lonely. 

She  had  been  longing  for  some  word 
of  protective  admonition  ;  she  had  an 
instinctive  desire  for  protection,  it  was 
as  necessary  to  her  as  liberty.  Mr. 
Reynolds  seemed  to  give  her  more  sense 
of  ease  by  his  few  kind  words  than  did 
all  the  compliments  and  adulations  to 
which  she  was  now  so  used  ;  sometimes 
unduly  excited  about  her  work,  sometimes 
utterly  depressed  and  hopeless,  the  bra- 
cing sense  of  the  truth  as  it  struck  another 
person's  mind  came  to  her  with  an  un- 
speakable relief,  not  the  partial  truth  of 
adverse  criticism,  which  is  always  hard 
to  bear,  but  the  considerate  judgment  of 
one  so  high  in  authority,  of  a  person 
qualified  to  speak.  And  for  him  was  it 
not  a  new  experience  of  happiness  to 
have  such  a  sweet  model  bringing  new 
life,  light,  and  colour,  into  his  hard-work- 
ing existence  ?  "  Miss  Angel  ;  Fiori  "  is 
written  in  that  book  of  fate  his  diary  for 
the  year.  He  need  not  have  written  it 
down,  his  mind  was  full  of  her  and  her 
concerns.  The  flowers  were  for  her 
birthday,  when  Lady  W.  had  graciously 
promised  to  bring  her  to  sup  in  Leicester 
Fields.  They  were  all  to  assemble  in 
Charles  Street  first  and  to  go  to  see  Mr. 
Garrick  ia  "Hamlet.'*  "Make  yourself 
beautiful,  my  Angel,  and  do  not  be  late," 
said  Lady  W. 

Angel  was  glad  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
expected,  and  she  went  to  dress  with  a 
light  heart,  feeling  that  friends  were  true, 
life  was  worth  living,  and  even  dress 
worth  dressing.  Miss  Angel  spared  no 
pains  in  her  attire  that  evening,  and 
showed  her  wit  in  a  sacque  and  petticoat 
of  white  silk,  resembling  net-work  —  not 
unlike  that  one  worn  by  Mrs.  Nollekens 
at  her  wedding.  It  was  shot  with  grey 
and  embroidered  with  rosebuds.  The 
deep  and  pointed  stomacher  was  pinked 
and  gimped.  The  sleeves  of  this  dress 
closely  fitted  the  arm  to  a  little  below  the 
elbow,  from  which  hung  three  point-lace  ■ 
ruffles.  Her  neckerchief  was  of  point,  and 
confined  by  a  bunch  of  rosebuds,  and  the 
three  rows  of  pearls  were  tied  with  a 
narrow  white  satin  ribbon  behind.  They 
were  Roman  pearls,  but  not  the  less  be- 
coming to  her  slender  throat. 

Her  hair  was   piled    over  a  cushion 


(cushions  were  rising  in  favour  steadily 
year  by  year). 

She  wore  a  small  cap  of  point-lace  to 
correspond  with  her  ruffles.  Her  shoes 
were  of  the  same  material  as  her  dress, 
with  Bristol  spangles  and  heels  three 
inches  high.  She  came  in  smiling  and 
laughing  in  her  wildest  spirits,  prepared 
to  enjoy,  and  to  admire,  and  to  be  ad- 
mired, if  the  truth  must  be  confessed. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  she  saw  a 
figure  standing  against  the  light.  "  Is 
that  you,  Mr.  Reynolds.?"  she  said,  for 
she  was  still  thinking  of  him.  "  Have 
you  been  waiting  long?"  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  fond  of  speaking  Italian,  and  often 
used  that  language  ;  but  this  deep,  angry 
voice  sounded  very  unlike  his  gentle 
tones. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  many  weeks, 
and  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  me,  I  see." 
Surely  that  was  not  Mr.  Reynolds  ;  some 
one  stepped  out  of  the  shadow,  and 
Angelica  uttered  a  little  exclamation,  for 
Antonio's  dark  eyes  were  flashing  at  her, 
angry,  happy,  suspicious,  melting  at  the 
sight  of  her  again,  frowning  at  her  greet- 
ing. For  one  minute  she  was  herself 
enchanted  to  see  her  old  companion ; 
she  clapped  her  hands  and  darted  up  to 
him  with  a  glad  exclamation  :  "  Antonio  ! 
Antonio  !  who  thought  of  seeing  you  ! 
My  father,  where  is  he  ?" 

Zucchi  was  silent,  looking  at  her  ad- 
miringly. He  had  never  dreamt  of  her 
in  such  beauty  and  brilliance  :  but  was  it 
indeed  Angelica?  "I  have  broken  my 
promise,  Angelica;  I  have  come  without 
your  father,"  he  said  at  last.  "  But  it 
was  in  vain  I  urged  him.  I  should  have 
lost  my  year's  work  had  I  waited  longer. 
I  left  him  ten  days  ago  at  Morbegno ;  he 
is  well,  and  well  cared  for.  He  will 
come,  he  says,  when  you  are  in  your  own 
house." 

"  So  much  for  your  promises,"  cried 
Angel,  bitterly  disappointed  and  unjust 
to  poor  Antonio.  "You  have  left  him, 
poor  dear !  Who  is  one  to  trust  if  one 
cannot  trust  you  ?  you,  who  are  always 
warning  one   against  others ;  you,    who 

The  door  opened  as  she  was  speaking, . 
still  eager  and  excited,  and  a  servant  an- 
nounced Mr.  Reynolds,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  Lord  Henry  Belmore  and 
Mr.  Fuseli.  Lady  W.  affected  an  artistic 
society.  She  had  met  the  young  painter 
with  the  lion  head  not  long  before,  and 
taken  to  him,  perhaps  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  she  had  been  somewhat 
piqued  by  his  indiffereuce. 
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Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  full  dress.  He 
wore  his 'red-velvet  court-suit,  and  his 
sword.  He  came  up,  carrying  the  flowers 
he  had  ordered  in  the  morning,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  a  little  compliment  full 
of  bonhomie  and  grace.  The  expression 
of  his  face  was  very  kind  as  he  bent  be- 
fore the  young  deitv  at  whose  shrine  they 
'  all  seemed  to  lay  down  their  arms.  As 
Mr.  Reynolds  stepped  forwards,  Angeli- 
-ca's  passing  anger  was  distracted.  She 
had  forgotten  it  all  ;  but  Antonio's  heart 
sank  with  gloomy  apprehension.  Her 
anger  had  pained  him  less  than  her  pleas- 
ure now  did.  Was  ever  any  one  so  ab-  j 
surd,  so  proud,  so  sensitive  as  this  shabby 
little  painter  t 

Not  Mr.  Reynolds  in  all  his  glory,  not 
Angelica  radiant  and  supreme,  could 
guess  the  depths  of  that  curious  nature. 
Angelica  might  have  understood  him  if 
she  had  had  lime  or  wish  to  do  so  ;  but 
she  was  preoccupied,  impatient ;  her  beau- 
tiful silk  dress  rustled  at  every  step  ;  her 
many  lovers  and  friends  were  all  arriv- 
ing, saluting,  talking,  and  calling  her 
away.  The  door  kept  opening,  and  ad- 
mitting first  one  person  and  then  another. 
Lady  VV.  made  her  state  entry,  followed 
by  my  lord  in  his  blue  ribbon,  Zucchi 
saw  some  of  the  people  present  glance  at 
him  with  surprise  ;  and  when  the  lady  of 
the  house  entered,  her  look  of  inquiry 
and  amazement  might  have  disconcerted 
a  far  more  experienced  man  of  the  world 
than  he. 

**This  is  my  old  friend,  Antonio  Zuc- 
chi," said  Angelica,  coming  forward  with 
her  quick  familiar  voice  ;  "  he  came  to 
bring  me  news  of  my  father,  dearest 
lady."  Then  she  turned  to  him  more 
constrainedly,  for  Lady  W.'s  somewhat 
liaughty  stare  was  still  upon  Antonio. 
*•  You  must  come  to-morrow  morning 
when  I  am  alone,  Antonio,  and  then  we 
will  talk  over  our  business ; "  and  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  Our  business  !  "  said  Antonio,  cold- 
ly ;  "I  have  no  business.  I  came  as  a 
friend  to  sec  you  ;  it  is  time  I  should  re- 
lire  and  leave  you  to  your  acquaintance," 
—  and  he  bowed  to  Lady  W. ;  not  with- 
out dignity,  and  then  to  Angel. 

"  Will  not  Miss  Angelica's  friend  hon- 
our me  with  his  company  to-night?" 
said  Mr.  Reynolds,  always  courteous  and 
considerate  of  others,  and  he  came  for- 
ward as  he  spoke.  Antonio  stiffly  de- 
clined, made  him  a  haughty  bow,  and 
was  gone.  Once  outside  he  could  con- 
trol himself  no  longer.  As  he  ran  down- 
stairs, he   impatiently   struck    his    hand 
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upon  his  head,  muttering  something  like 
••  False  !  false  !  "  to  himself.     He  did  not 
even  see  Lady  Diana,  who  passed  him 
on  her  way  to    join   the    company   and 
heard    his    words.     As  she    opened    the 
door,  she  was  shocked  and  revolted   by 
Angelica's  gay  burst   of    laughter.     An- 
gelica's first  feeling  had   certainly  been 
that  of  present  relief.     Everybody  looked 
I  more  at  ease  as  Antonio  left  the  room, 
and  the  voices  rose.     But  although  Anto- 
nio was  gone,  he  still  seemed  present  to 
Angelica  in  some  mysterious  way.    Diana 
did  not  know  that  her  good  spirits   were 
partly   caused  by    his    coming.     A   little 
later  on  and  Angelica  became  a  little  dis- 
traite, and   it   was   the  Kauffmann,   and 
not  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  begged  for  a  rep- 
etition  of   Mr.  Fuseli's    remark. —  What 
were  they  all    talking  about .?     The  new 
erection  in  the  king's  gardens  at   Kew  ; 
—  the  Chinese  tower,  designed  by  Cham- 
bers, and    costing   ever    so   many  thou- 
sands. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  admire  it,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.  "We  are  dwellers  in  London, 
and  not  at  Pekin." 

'•But  we  drink  bohea  out  of  China 
cups  ;  we  wear  brocades  and  crapes 
from  China,"  said  Angelica  ;  and  she 
held  up  one  of  the  long  loose  sleeves. 

"And  we,  madam,  are  certain  to  be 
charmed  by  anything  you  choose  to  wear 
or  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  bowing 
again;  "but  you  did  not  erect  the  Chi- 
nese tower."  ' 


CHAPTER    XII. 
"  HAMLET." 

Mr.  Garrick  was  acting  Hamlet  that 
night  in  powder  and  court-dress,  facing 
the  infinite  in  a  periwig  and  treading  the 
great  globe  of  life  in  paste  shoe-buckles. 
There  was  something  magnetic  in  the 
night ;  misty  as  it  was,  with  vapours  en- 
closing the  theatre  and  creeping  in  from 
outer  doorways  and  veiling  the  brilliant 
charms  of  the  ladies  present ;  the  rouge 
on  their  cheeks,  the  pretty  crimsoned 
lips.  Then  the  great  play  itself  seemed 
to  spread  and  spread  and  drive  out  all 
other  impressions.  It  was  not  only  on 
the  stage  that  it  was  being  acted. 

The  play  seemed  to  grow  and  grow,  to 
become  the  life  of  those  human  beings 
all  assembled  there  ;  they  were  come  to- 
gether to  see  a  play,  to  laugh  at  one  an- 
other and  make  signs  and  to  admire  and 
criticise,  but  they  remained  to  listen  to 
the  secrets  of  their  lives  unfolded. 
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Garrick's  faithful  adorer,  Miss  Hannah 
More,  sat  palpitating  in  a  box  by  Mrs. 
Garrick's  side. 

Zucchi  was  in  the  pit:  he  knew  none 
of  die  people  ;  it  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  to  come  too,  and  there  he  waited 
in  his  place,  looking  for  one  face  which 
had  not  yet  appeared. 

In  a  stage-box  sat  the  shabby  and 
noble  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  seamed  and 
benevolent  countenance,  and  by  his  side 
an  intelligent  little  ferrety  person,  peep- 
ing forward  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
audience. 

"They're  come,  sir,"  he  said,  "the 
whole  party  ;  they  have  secured  two  ex- 
cellent boxes.  There  is  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Fuseli,  and  there  is  the  fair  observed 
of  all  observers.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  not 
invited  me  to  sup  with  him  to-night.  I 
hear  he  is  giving  a  great  festivity  ;  you, 
of  course,  are  privileged." 

*' There  is  no  privilege,  sir,  in  being 
admitted  to  a  house  where  friendship 
has  established  a  right  of  way,"  said  the 
big,  shabby  man.  "But  to-night  I  shall 
refrain  ;  Mr.  Reynolds  is  not  unbiassed 
by  the  transient  influences  of  those  in- 
ferior to  him  in  intellect.  Miss  is  far 
more  reliable,  she  would  make  my  tea  un- 
disturbed by  any  circumstances." 

Mr.  Bos  well  was  craning  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  "transient  influences"  now 
surrounding  Mr.  Reynolds.  Lovely,  smil- 
ing, splendid  Lady  W.  had  never  looked 
more  stately  and  beautiful  than  she  did 
that  night.  Her  charms  seemed  diffused 
somehow,  she  and  Angelica  were  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  like  two  mirrors  re- 
flecting one  another.  A  summer,  a 
spring  blooming  in  brightness,  their  fans 
waved,  the  flowers  seemed  to  fill  the  box. 
Even  Lady  Diana  looked  her  best. 

Mr.  Boswell  then  discovered  that  Miss 
Angel  was  peeping  at  Dr.  Johnson,  also 
that  Dr.  Burney  and  his  daughters  were 
in  another  part  of  the  theatre.  "  Mrs. 
Thrafe  should  not  have  been  absent  on 
such  a  night  as  this,"  he  remarked. 

The  play  began,  and  Mr.  Boswell  was 
silent. 

In  great  acting  there  is  some  subtle 
measu're  impossible  to  describe,  time 
passing  in  a  certain  harmony,  and  that 
night,  when  Hamlet  stood  upon  the  stage, 
a  mysterious  intelligence  not  to  be  ex- 
plained seemed  certainly,  and  at  once,  to 
flash  between  him  and  his  audience. 
The  plain,  commonplace-looking  man 
became  instantly,  and  without  effort,  the 
master  of  all  these  splendid  people  who 
were  watching  him.    It  was  as  if  he  were 


the  pulse  that  flowed  through  their  veins. 
This  hour  was  his  own,  as  this  mood  was 
his,  to  which  he  gave  the  note,  the  time, 
the  life  almost. 

How  nobly  he  stands  listening,  while 
the  poor  ghost  moans  its  awful  plaint! 
Hamlet's  beautiful  voice  seemed  to  strike 
home  to  every  heart  when  he  answered 
in  clear  tranquil  tones.  Then  rise  pas- 
sion and  remorse,  and  woes  thicken  as  the 
play  goes  on,  and  the  notes  come  full  and 
dull  with  passion,  and  the  words  seem  to 
break  bounds  and  jar  and  clang  .  .  . 

Is  the  noble  prince  maddened  as  he 
turns  in  heart-scorn,  rending  and  railing 
at  all  those  he  has  loved  and  trusted 
hitherto  t 

Through  this  storm  of  shaken  life 
comes  white  Ophelia,  wandering,  with  her 
pale  and  tender  face. 

Mrs.  Addington  was  not  acting  that 
night,  but  a  young  actress  whose  utter 
simplicity  and  sweetness  touched  them 
all. 

"  I  did  love  you  once,"  said  Hamlet. 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  be- 
lieve so,"  says  Ophelia. 

"  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,"  he  cries  re- 
morselessly, carried  far  beyond  the  mood 
of  love,  but  tender  still,  even  in  this  mo- 
ment, when  a  swerving  finite  nature  is 
suddenly  brought  to  face  the  infinite 
truth,  as  it  lies  between  them  awful,  in- 
evitable. 

The  scene  was  so  tender,  so  inexpressi- 
bly sad  and  despairing,  it  raised  all  the 
audience  out  of  their  petty  chatter  and 
racket  of  snuff-boxes.  Miss  Hannah 
burst  into  tears.  Was  some  great  power 
there  among  them  all  alive  and  speaking 
by  the  mouth  of  this  little  David  again  .^ 

It  was  a  relief  to  everyone  when  every- 
day comes  in  once  more  and  the  players 
distract  the  jarred  soul  and  bring  him 
back  for  an  hour  into  common  words 
and  daily  life. 

"  Mr.  Garrick  outdoes  himself  to- 
night," said  Mr.  Boswell. 

"Sir,"  said  his  tutor,  "  you  mean  that 
Garrick  outdoes  your  preconceived  opin- 
ion of  his  powers.  He  has  played  his 
part  with  memory.  He  is  a  good  re- 
peater of  other  men's  words." 

But  when  Mr.  Reynolds  came  into  the 
box  presently  and  made  some  slight  ob- 
jection to  a  detail  in  Hamlet's  perform- 
ance, the  old  man  rose  up  in  wrath. 

Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  stay  to  argue  the 
matter ;  he  has  left  a  record  of  some 
such  dialogue  with  his  old  friend.  He 
was  in  haste  to  return  to  his  compan- 
ions. 
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It  was  not  only  Miss  Hannah  More 
whose  then  youthful  tears  flowed  that 
evening.  For  little  Angelica  the  doom  of 
the  inevitable  seemed  to  strike  almost  for 
the  first  time.  The  knell  sounded  in  her 
ears,  poor  Ophelia's  story  seemed  so  un- 
utterably sad.  "  How  could  he  leave 
her  }  "  she  said  ;  "  oh,  how  could  he 
leave  her  ?  "  and  she  turned  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds and  then  laughed  and  tried  to  wipe 
away  her  tears.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  she 
sobbed,  all  confused.  "  Might  I  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  the  back  of  the  box  ?  " 
She  moved  her  chair  as  she  spoke. 

Both  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Fuseli 
came  forward  together  and  each  on  either 
side  held  out  a  hand  to  assist  her.  An- 
gelica half  laughed  again,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  gaily  through  her 

f)assing  tears  ;  then  she  put  out  her  two 
ittle  hands  and  raised  herself  with  the 
help  of  both  the  gentlemen. 

Some  one  in  the  pit,  who  had  been 
looking  on,  turned  very  pale  and  made  a 
furious  indignant  movement. 

"  How  angry  that  man  looks,"  said  a 
casual  spectator  to  his  companion.  "  Is 
he  not  a  countryman  of  yours,  Mr.  Ci- 
priani ?  " 

"  My  countrymen  are  apt  to  look  angry 
when  they  are  vexed,"  said  Mr.  Cipriani. 
He  was  a  dark-eyed  man  with  a  long 
nose  and  a  brown  face  full  of  refinement 
and  intelligence.  "  Your  countrymen 
take  life  more  calmly,  Mr.  NoUekens,"  he 
added,  laughingly. 

"  That  man  is  frowning  at  Mrs.  Kauff- 
mann  up  among  her  fine  birds.  My 
heart,  how  she  seems  to  be  carrying  on 
with  Mr.  Reynolds  ! "  said  Mr.  NoUe- 
kens. 

"  She  is  of  a  gay  and  innocent  temper, 
and  thinks  not  of  evil  tongues,"  said  Mr. 
Cipriani  kindly;  "she  has  real  talent, 
she  brought  me  some  drawings  yester- 
day." '^    ^ 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

"TAKE    OF    THIS    GRAIN    WHICH    IN    MY 
GARDEN   GROWS." 

All  the  house  in  Leicester  Fields  was 
lighted  up  ready  to  receive  the  company  ; 
.and  for  once  Mr.  Reynolds  had  given 
special  orders  that  everything  was  to  be 
prepared  for  his  guests'  comfort.  I  think 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  new  din- 
•ner-Rcrvice  was  ordered  in,  and  the  cut 
class,  which  Is  mentioned  in  history.  Mr. 
Reynolds  himself  must  have  chosen  it, 
for  Miss  Reynolds  was  of  too  anxious 
and  timid  a  disposition  to  order  the  oc- 


casional chaos  of  the  house  upon  her  own 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Reynolds  stood  by  the  fire  behind 
Angelica's  chair  while  the  supper  was 
going  on.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  were  to 
have  come,  but  Garrick  was  tired  after 
his  performance,  and  sent  an  excuse.  He 
had  spoken  an  epilogue,  which  had  taken 
them  all  by  surprise.  Not  one  of  them 
had  recognized  him  in  the  clownish 
countryman  who  came  on  with  a  spade 
under  his  arm.  Mrs.  Garrick  herself  had 
been  wondering  who  it  could  be,  when 
her  little  dog  suddenly  began  to  wag  his 
tail  as  he  lay  on  her  lap  concealed,  and 
then  she  knew  that,  though  they  were  de- 
ceived, Flash  had  discovered  his  master. 
It  was  Mr.  Fuseli  who  told  the  little 
story,  with  which  Lady  Di  was  enchanted. 
Lord  Henry  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
a  subject  for  Mr.  Reynolds'  pencil. 

"Does  your  lordship  mean  the  little 
dog's  tail  ?  "  said  Angel  laughing. 

Lady  W.  frowned  :  she  did  not  like 
Lord  Henry's  suggestions  to  be  lightly 
treated. 

Angelica  was  in  a  curiously  excited 
condition  that  night.  She  was  unlike  her 
usual  placidly  cheerful  self,  so  easily, 
gaily  pleased  with  the  story  of  life  as  it 
reached  her ;  Hamlet  had  stirred  the 
very  depths  of  her  heart.  Then  came 
the  reaction  of  outer  things,  the  compli- 
ments, the  admiration,  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  seemed  to  rise  into  her  brain,  the 
lights  dazzled,  the  talk  carried  her  away. 
Mr.  Fuseli  made  no  secret  of  his  devotion. 
If  Mr.  Reynolds  was  more  reserved  in  his 
manifestation  of  interest,  it  was  not  that 
he  felt  less.  She  knew  that  he  was  with 
her  all  along.  He  threw  in  a  word  from 
time  to  time,  attended  quietly  to  her 
wants,  never  left  her  side,  seemed  young, 
interested,  responsive  as  any  of  them 
that  night. 

Lord  Henry,  who  was  also  somewhat 
excited,  filled  up  Lady  W.'s  glass,  and 
called  for  a  toast.  "  Shall  we  drink  to 
beauty  ?  "  he  cried.  "  To  the  living  Muses 
among  us  ?  " 

"Let  us  drink  to  our  rivals,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds,  smiling,  and  bowing  to  An- 
gelica. 

Mr.  Fuseli  cried  out  that  he  would  not 
drink  such  a  toast.  "  I  shall  drink  mine 
in  silence,"  he  said,  and  looked  at  Miss 
Kauffmann. 

"  Drink  what  toasts  you  will,"  cried 
Angelica,  starting  up  from  the  table  with 
a  gay  laugh.  "  I  shall  go  and  enjoy  a  differ- 
ent feast."  She  walked  across  the  room, 
and  across  the  passage,  and  up  the  short 
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flight  of  steps  that  led -into  the  studio,  of 
which  the  great  doors  were  open.  Her 
heart  was  still  beating ;  she  was  still 
treading  upon  air.  She  was  standing 
looking  at  a  lovely  picture  on  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds' easel,  when  she  heard  a  step  on 
the  polished  floor,  and  looking  round  she 
saw  that  her  host  had  also  left  the  sup- 
per-table, and  come  in  search  of  her.  He 
had  come,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and,  for  once  in  his  tranquil 
life,  carried  away  by  the  influence  of 
something  that  seemed  stronger  than 
himself,  than  that  habit  of  self-control  by 
which  he  justly  set  such  store. 

Angelica  had  in  that  instant  become  a 
painter  again,  as  people  do  who  have  two 
lives  to  lead.  She  was  looking  at  the 
picture,  and  for  a  moment  she  had  for- 
gotten the  painter,  and  was  wondering  at 
the  breadth,  and  depth,  and  grace  of  that 
lovely  combination  of  colour,  of  feeling, 
of  flowing  ease. 

It  was  no  depth  of  divine  despair  that 
overmastered  her  now  as  when  she  had 
gazed  at  the  great  triumphant  Titian  in 
the  gallery  at  Venice,  it  was  with  some 
sort  of  hope  that  she  could  look,  and  ad- 
mire, and  try  to  realize  the  gracious  mys- 
tery of  this  new  master's  art. 

This  picture  happened  to  be  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Elizabeth  Keppel,  represented  as  a  brides- 
maid sacrificing  to  Hymen  :  the  sad  fate 
of  this  lady  excited  much  feeling  at  the 
time  ;  she  married  Lord  Tavistock,  who 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  not 
long  after,  and  the  poor  young  wife  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  mourned  in 
all  the  odes  and  elegies  of  the  day.  Is 
there  any  sign  of  this  sad  coming  shadow 
in  the  lovely  radiant  picture  before  which 
Angelica  is  standing  in  her  old  attitude, 
bird-like,  pensive?  It  is  the  old  atti- 
tude ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  Antonio 
was  not  right,  and  that  the  shabby  grace 
of  the  darned  green  gown  was  not  more 
becoming  than  all  the  delicate  silk  and 
present  rosebud  embroideries.  Dress 
was  certainly  one  of  her  special  gifts,  and 
what  she  wore,  became  a  part  of  herself. 
It  is  just  as  characteristic  of  some  other 
women  to  be  beautiful,  notwithstanding 
their  clothes. 

"  1  am  trying  to  find  out  what  charms 
you  have  used,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  this 
lovely,  wonderful  picture.  I  think  you 
breathe  upon  the  canvas  and  w/7/the  life 
into  your  creations  :  I  cannot  account  for 
the  result  you  attain  to  in  any  other  way." 
He  did  not  answer  immediately,  then 
he  smiled.     "  The    only    incantations    I 


have  used  here  are  a  little  colour  and  oil 
mixed  with  magylp,  he  said,  "  and  a  coat 
of  varnish,  dear  lady.  Perhaps  while  you 
are  in  the  room,"  he  repeated,  "  my  poor 
works  may  seem  to  breathe  for  a  few 
minutes ;  but  that  is  your  doing,  not 
mine.  You  must  know,"  he  added,  with 
some  change  of  voice,  "what  difference 
your  com\ng  makes  to  this  house  and  to 
its  master,  who  also  comes  to  life  in  your 
presence  I  think.  Can  you  not  under- 
stand me?"  he  said.  "Can  you  not 
guess  what  ?  if  I  dared  ...  if  I  were  so 
presumptuous  as  to  form  a  hope,  that 
hope  would  be  .  .  .  ? " 

Angelica  was  beginning  to  understand 
this  earnest  gaze  —  this  grave  emphatic 
manner.  Lady  W.  had  prophesied  and 
prophesied,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  had  given 
hints  before  now,  and  her  own  heart  had 
sometimes  spoken  ;  his  beautiful  pictures 
had  spoken  a  hundred  times,  and  sud- 
denly Miss  Angel  looked  round  in  not 
unrelenting  consternation  and  excite- 
ment. With  a  sort  of  flashing  thought 
she  pictured  all  future  possibilities  to 
herself.  Was  this  quiet,  tranquil  gen- 
tleman her  future  husband  ?  Was  this 
great  lighted  house  her  home  ? 

Then  she  thought  of  her  father.  She 
seemed  to  see  him  installed  in  this 
sumptuous  and  comfortable  haven.  She 
had  wandered  off  into  this  day-dream, 
and  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Reynolds  him- 
self, who  was  standing  patiently  watch- 
ing the  bright  expression  of  that  smiling 
face.  Alas  !  as  she  smiled,  his  heart 
failed.  He  could  read  faces  ;  that  was 
his  trade.  Good-will  he  read  upon  those 
smiling  lips,  enthusiasm  in  those  blue 
eyes  ;  but  not  one  melting  gleam  of  per- 
sonal tenderness  and  feeling,  not  one 
relenting  emotion  of  heartfelt  response, 
not  one  answer  to  his  own  strange,  unex- 
pected throb  of  heart. 

"lam  presumptuous,"  he  said,  "and 
yet  I  must  persist  in  my  presumption. 
Dear  lady,  tell  me  do  you  understand 
me  ?  Can  similarity  of  taste  and  feeling, 
and  my  deep  and  heartfelt  homage, 
which  will  never  be  less  sincere  than 
now,  whatever  your  answer  may  be, 
stand  you  in  the  place  of  those  many 
parts  in  which  I  know  I  am  deficient?" 
Angelica  blushed  up  crimson,  but  she 
was  quite  collected.  Mr.  Reynolds  saw 
it,  he  felt  his  own  agitation  growing  al- 
most beyond  his  control.  He  turned 
away  to  recover,  and  to  regain  his  calm. 
As  he  turned  away,  Angelic  i  looked  after 
him  with  grateful  eyes.  All  his  kindness, 
all  the   advantages  he  offered   her,  were 
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present  to  her  mind.  Did  she  love  iiiiii  ? 
Antonio  would  say  she  li. id  sold  herself 
for  money.  No  ;  no.  If  she  accepted 
Mr.  Reynolds,  it  would  not  be  for  any 
sordid  reason.  He  must  not  think  such 
reasons  influenced  her.  She  would  not 
deceive  him,  it  was  out  of  very  truih  and 
sincerity  that  she  hesitated,  and  flaunted 
her  fan. 

♦*  But,  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  have  your 
art.^  Is  she  not  your  mistress?"  said 
Angelica,  coquettishly. 

"You  know  my  infirmity.  I  did  not 
catch  your  meaning,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds, 
immediately  coming  back,  and  when  An- 
gelica repeated  her  sentence,  which  cer- 
tainly was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
repeating,  he  sighed,  in  answer, — 

"Art  may  bea  mistress  that  we  paint- 
ers must  be  content  to  worship  with  a 
hopeless  passion.  She  cannot  be  a  wife, 
an  equal,  a  living  friend  and  helper,  an- 
swering to  the  need  of  human  hearts." 

His  tone  was  so  simple,  that  it  touched 
Angel  very  much. 

*•  But  why  did  you  then  think  of  tne, 
Mr.  Reynolds  ?  "  said  she,  with  a  slight 
quiver,  and  a  sort  of  laugh.  "  I  am  sure 
j-ou  have  repented  already,  and  to  let  you 
into  a  secret,  you  are  right  in  so  doing." 

If  Angelica  answered  flippantly,  it  was 
not  because  she  did  not  feel  his  words, 
but  because  some  instinctive  honesty 
prevent  her  from  letting  him  imagine 
that  she  had  any  deeper  emotion  than 
that  which  she  really  experienced. 

Compared  to  his,  her  own  feeling 
seemed  to  her  so  slight,  so  worthless, 
that  she  was  ashamed.  She  stood  look- 
ing at  him  gratefully,  with  one  of  her 
azure  looks.  "  If  I  marry,  as  I  suppose 
I  must,"  she  said,  "  I  fear  my  future  hus- 
band will  have  to  be  content  with  a  sec- 
ond place.  With  a  third,"  she  went  on, 
looking  down,  and  clasping  the  little  vel- 
vet at  her  wrist ;  "  for  I  have  my  father's 
happiness  to  think  of  as  well  as  my  own. 
Believe  me,"  she  said,  smiling  gailv,  "it 
will  be  vastly  more  sensible  to  'leave 
things  as  they  are.  "  If  I  were  to  marry 
you,  it  would  not  be  j^«  so  much  as  the 
things  vou  could  give  me.  Those  I  can 
do  without,  my  friend  I  cannot  spare. 
No,  Mr.  Reynolds,"  she  said  suddenly, 
**  No  shall  be  my  answer." 

Miss  Angel  had  been  honest;  her  con- 
science gave  a  secret  throb  of  approba- 
tion, but  I  think,  woman-like,  she  intend- 
ed Ijim  not  to  be  content  with  such  an 
iodcftnite  reply. 

He  did  not  quiver  or  show  much 
Change  of  manner  when  Angelica  gave 


him  her  bright  saucy  denial,  and  yet  to 
him  it  seemed  far  more  ultimate  than  she 
had  any  idea  of.  Reynolds  went  on 
quietly  talking,  so  quietly  that  Angelica 
asked  herself  in  amazement  whether  she 
■  had  dreamed  that  he  had  proposed  ;  he 
showed  her  one  or  two  pictures,  ex- 
plained what  pigments  he  had  used  for 
them,  and  when  Lady  W.  came  in  from 
the  supper-room  with  expressive  looks 
and  eyes  directed  curiously  upon  the  two, 
he  waited  till  she  joined  them,  asked 
her  opinion  of  his  picture,  quietly  includ- 
ed her  in  the  conversation,  and  then 
walked  away  with  her. 

Angelica  stood  by  the  picture  looking 
after  them  in  a  strange  and  overpowered 
state  of  mind.  It  was  now  her  turn  to 
be  agitated.  She  watched  Lady  W.'s 
silk  dress  shining,  and  Mr.  Reynolds' 
sword  swinging  as  he  walked,  then  they 
joined  some  of  the  com^Dany  and  a  burst 
of  laughter  reached  Angel  standing  alone 
by  the  great  easel.  All  the  pictures 
seemed  looking  at  her  reproachfully. 
"  What  have  you  done  .''  why  have  you 
vexed  our  good  master  1 "  they  said. 
"How  kind  he  was;  how  considerate; 
how  manful  were  his  words  —  what  a 
true  gentleman  he  is  in  all  his  ways  — 
what  have  you  done  ?  why  have  you  done 
it .?  " 

Little  Miss  Reynolds  came  fllitting 
through  the  rooms  looking  for  a  hand- 
kerchief she  had  dropped :  she  found 
Angel  still  alone  in  the  studio,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise  —  "Alone!  Bless 
me,  my  dear,  how  is  this.?  —  what  has 
happened  ?  has  Joshua  made  the  offer  ? 
With  all  his  faults,  child,  he  will  make  a 
good  and  faithful  husband. 


Did   he  tell 


you 


said  Angel,  be- 
wildered and  longing  for  sympathy. 

"Tell  me  —  not  he,  child.  He  is  as 
mum  as  the  church-steeple  to  me  ;  sis- 
ters play  a  small  part  in  men's  lives. 
So  he  has  done  it,  hey  '^.  You  need  not 
fear  telling  me.  I  understand  it  all  — 
don't  cry,  my  dear  —  don't  cry.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  spoke  very  prettily  ;  trust 
me  —  it  will  all  come  right ;  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  where  he  could  find  a 
sweeter  wife,"  said  the  little  old  maid, 
looking  at  her  with  kind  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
PUT  OUT  THE  LIGHT. 

Lady  W.  liked  to  wind  up  her  little 
passing  interests  with  some  triumphant 
catastrophe  which  flattered  her  sense  of 
power,  and  rid  her  of  any  uncomfortable 
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feeling  of  responsibility.  Something  had 
vexed  her  the  night  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  en- 
tertainment. She  was  very  cross  going 
home,  and  scarcely  spoke  to  Angel 
Was  my  lady  getting  tired  of  her,  as  she 
had  wearied  of  so  many  others  "^ 

It  was  Lady  Diana  who  talked  and 
who  praised  the  supper,  the  house,  the 
host. 

Angel  was  absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
what  had  occurred.  She  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  whether  or  not  to  repeat  it 
all  to  her  friend. 

When  she  would  have  said  good-night 
to  her  patroness  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
as  usual,  Lady  W.  responded  very  coldly. 
For  the  first  time  the  gracious  lady  looked 
ungracious.  She  answered  the  girl's  in- 
quiring glance  with  a  cold  "Good-night, 
Kauffmann." 

Angelica  could  scarcely  believe  that 
the  tone  was  for  her.  "Are  you  not 
well  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  only  sorry  to  have  to 
speak  to  you,  Kauffmann,"  Lady  W.  an- 
swered ;  "but  I  must  tell  you  that  your 
manner  to-night  was  vastly  too  free  for 
the  society  into  which  I  have  introduced 
you.  I  cannot  countenance  free  manners 
in  my  box  at  the  play,  and  I  have  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  levity  of  to-night. 
My  lord  observed  upon  it,  and  has 
"  egged  me  to  remonstrate." 

A  faint  sound  from  my  lord  was  heard, 
but  it  died  away,  and  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared by  some  back  stairs. 

My  lady  was  fluttering  her  fan  in  some 
agitation.  L^dy  Diana,  and  the  footmen, 
and  the  maids  were  all  round  about. 

Angelica  turned  pale,  stood  silent, 
justly  wounded,  and  then  said,  with  simple 
dignity,  "  I  will  speak  to  you  to-morrow, 
madam,  in  private,  not  now,"  and  she 
walked  away  to  her  own  room,  trembling, 
with  beating  pulse,  bewildered,  offended. 

A  fire  was  burning,  and  candles  had 
been  lighted,  by  Mrs.  Betty,  unaware  as 
yet  of  the  favourite's  disgrace,  but  the  \ 
maid  immediately  began  to  suspect  some- 
thing amiss  when  Angelica  burst  into 
tears.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  was  not 
the  first  time  such  scenes  had  occurred. 

Lady  W.  rustled  up  with  her  beautiful 
twinkling  satin  feet,  feeling  immensely 
virtuous  and  superior:  she  discoursed  to 
Lord  W.  for  an  hour  on  Angelica's  enor- 
mities, suddenly  remembering,  as  vexed 
people  do,  many  others  which  had  never 
occurred  to  her  till  that  moment.  The 
girl's  manner  to  Henry  Belmore  was 
most  flippant  and  unbecoming,  her  ways 
were  unendurable.    She   had    used    her 


but  to  bring  Mr.  Reynolds  to  her  feet, 
but  his  good  sense  evidently  kept  him 
back. 

Poor  Lord  W.  knew  of  old  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  and  stem  this  torrent ;  he 
set  his  watch  a  few  seconds  wrong  in  his 
perplexity,  gave  precise  directions  to  his 
valet  about  being  called  in  the  morning, 
and  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  pot  of  glue 
he  should  require  to  complete  a  little 
nest  of  boxes  he  was  engaged  upon. 

Poor  Angel  !  coldness  from  those  she 
loved  chilled  her  and  pained  her  as  much 
as  their  love  vivified  and  warmed  ;  and 
she  loved  Lady  W.,  whose  kindness  had 
been  unending,  and  whose  praises  had 
been  very  sweet  to  her.  Was  it  possible 
that  people  spoke  truly  when  they  said 
that  people  changed  .'*  Ah  !  no,  she 
could  not  believe  it,  never,  never.  An- 
gelica was  not  yet  old  enough  to  stretch 
her  interests  beyond  the  radius  of  her  own 
longings,  and  of  those  who  loved  her  ; 
that  is  the  gift  of  later  years,  and  perhaps 
the  one  blessing  that  supplements  their 
emptiness.  No  one  had  ever  in  her  rec- 
ollection been  unkind  to  her  before.  She 
was  half-amazed,  half-indignant;  could 
it  be  true?  Had  she  been  free?  Had 
she  forgotten  what  was  becoming  to  her 
station  ?     What  had  she  done  X 

She  dismissed  Mrs.  Betty  with  the  cu- 
rious eyes,  tore  off  her  rosebud  dress  im- 
patiently, and  flung  it  on  the  floor  in  a 
heap;  then  she  put  on  an  old  dressing- 
gown  she  used  to  wear  in  Italy.  That, 
at  least,  was  her  own  ;  little  else.  The 
very  fire  which  warmed  her  resentment 
was  given  to  her  by  the  person  who  had 
insulted  her ;  the  person  whom  she 
loved,  and  whose  unkindness  cut  all  the 
more  cruelly  because  she  loved  her. 
Lady  W.  had  been  unkind,  and  they 
seemed  suddenly  parted.  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  been  too  kind,  and  they  seemed 
parted  too  ;  it  was  all  utterly  bewildering. 
Had  she  shown  herself  ungrateful  to 
him  ?  Was  she  being  punished  now  for 
the  pain  she  had  inflicted  on  another? 
Was  this  a  warning  not  to  be  neglected 
by  her  ?  Was  it  too  late  to  undo  the 
past  ? 

Angel  was  still  sitting  there,  broken 
and  overcome  by  the  different  emotions 
of  the  day,  when  some  one  knocked  at 
the  door,  and,  to  her  surprise.  Lady 
Diana  came  in. 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,"  said  she,  in 
her  abrupt  voice,  and  putting  down  the 
light  that  she  was  carrying. 

She   came   up   to   the  fire,  and  stood 
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leaning  ag^ainst  the  tall  chimney,  silent 
for  a  moment ;  a  little  round  glass  over- 
head reflected  the  two,  in  their  flowing 
robes  and  emotions.  Lady  Diana  also 
had  assumed  a  loose  chintz  morning- 
robe,  all  her  hair  was  falling  about  her 
pale  face,  which  was  brightened  with 
some  unusual  look  of  sympathy  and 
interest. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  you  will  like  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  but  it  is  well  meant, 
although  you  may  not  think  so,"  she 
began  in  her  abrupt  voice.  "  I  thought  I 
should  find  you  distressed ;  I  could  not 
help  coming  to  speak  on  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

"I  am  foolish,  perhaps,"  said  Angel, 
beginning  to  cry  again.     *' I  don't  wish 

to  trouble   any  one.     I   don't  ask " 

she  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

Lady  Diana  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  then  stopped  suddenly. 

"  After  what  has  occurred,  the  sooner 
you  are  able  to  establish  yourself  in  a 
home  of  your  own,  the  better  chance 
there  will  be  for  the  continuance  of  your 
friendship  with  Judith.  But  it  is  not  at 
once  that  the  remembrance  of  such 
scenes  passes  away." 

"  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of 
women  if  anything  ever  made  me  forget 
my  gratefal  friendship  for  Lady  W.," 
cried  Angelica,  looking  up  with  her  over- 
flowing eyes,  and  then,  to  her  surprise, 
she  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  Lady 
Diana's  eyes  —  real  tears. 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  me  ?  How  good 
of  you  !  I  was  feeling  so  lonely  as  you 
came  in  ;  I  was  longing  for  mamma,  for 
my  father;  longing  for  Antonio,  for 
some  one  to  advise  me,"  cried  quick 
little  Angelica,  meeting  this  unexpected 
tympathy,  and  then  as  quickly  she  drew 
back  frightened  again,  suddenly  remem- 
bering Lady  Diana's  long  and'manyun- 
kindnesses  that  she  had  forgotten  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  mistrust  me," 
taid  Lady  Diana,  who  seemed  to  read 
her  heart.  "  I  have  been  cold  and  unkind, 
ind  you  must  forgive  all  that ;  and  if  I 
mean  to  try  and  be  kind  to  you  now,  be 
generous  enough  not  to  repulse  me,"  said 
the  elder  woman.  "  You  must  remember 
that  I  have  loved  these  people  all  my 
life,  and  that  I  saw  you  come  suddenly 
Into  my  place,  absorb  my  rights,  my 
words,  my  looks,  and  my  home  happi- 
ness. Was  it  not  natural  that  I  should 
feel  hurt  and  wounded  ?  My  happinesses 
are  few  enough.  I  love  these  children  ; 
and  my  cousin  W.  has  been  a  brother  to 


me  all  my  life,  and  even  Judith  is  dearer 
to  me  a  thousand  times  than  I  am  to  her, 
but  I  am  a  cold-hearted  woman,  and  I 
did  not  come  to  talk  of  myself,"  she  said, 
blushing  up.  "I  came  to  talk  to  you, 
and  to  say,  will  you  let  me  help  you  to 
choose  a  home,  where  you  may  be  inde- 
pendent and  free  ?  and  will  you  let  me 
lend  you  enough  money  to  pay  your  rent 
this  year  ?  You  shall  pay  it  back  as  you 
like  and  when  you  will ; "  and  she  held 
out  a  pocket-book.  "  This  is  a  hundred 
pounds.  You  can  have  as  much  more  if 
you  will.  I  scarcely  deserve  that  you 
should  take  it  from  me." 

"But  do  you  indeed  think  I  ought  to 
leave?"  faltered  Angelica,  reluctant  and 
shrinking  from  such  a  desperate  measure, 
although  a  few  moments  ago  it  had  been 
what  she  wished. 

"Believe  me,  indeed,  it  will  be  best 
for  all  our  sakes,"  said  Lady  Diana, 
gravely.  "  I  know  this  house  better  than 
you  do.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  and 
paid  my  price.  I  am  content  to  be  dis- 
contented ;  surely  you  would  never  be 
satisfied  with  that." 

"Content  with  discontent?  no,  in- 
deed," said  the  young  painter.  "Why 
should  any  one  accept  such  a  fate  ?  Per- 
haps you  are  waiting  for  something,"  she 
added,  simply,  looking  at  her  visitor,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  her 
capable  of  interesting,  and  of  being  her- 
self interested. 

"  I  tell  you  this  is  my  fate,"  said  Lady 
Diana,  impatiently;  "and  I  expect  noth- 
ing and  ask  nothing.  Count  De  Horn 
would  have  married  me  for  my  money  at 
Venice.  Judith  was  very  angry  when  I 
refused  him.  She  cannot  understand, 
she  who  values  money  and  position  so 
much,  how  a  woman,  placed  as  I  am, 
lonely  and  insignificant,  can  be  better 
content  with  such  a  fate  as  mine  than 
she  is  herself  with  her  own  fortunes. 
She  cannot  forgive  a  refusal.  Good-night, 
you  poor  little  thing,"  said  Diana,  taking 
Angelica's  hand.  "  I  shall  like  to  come 
and  sit  to  you  in  your  new  painting-room, 
and  I  will  bring  my  friend  Anne  Conway 
to  you,  and  while  you  stay  here  remem- 
ber that  Judith  has  a  right  to  be  first  in 
her  own  society." 

"  Yes,"  said  Angel,  "  I  will  try.  I  fear 
you  have  made  me  too  happy  ;  I  have 
forgotten  my  own  position." 

Lady  Diana  looked  hard  at  Miss  Angel 
as  she  spoke.  "You  might  remember  if 
you  chose  that  a  very  good  and  high 
position  may  be  yours,  one  that  many'of 
us  would  not  refuse,"  she  said. 
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Angel  blushed  up.  How  lovely  she 
looked,  all  softened  by  tears  and  then 
brightened  by  emotion  ! 

'•  It  is  too  late,"  she  faltered.  "  That 
I  have  not  accepted  ;  but  the  hundred 
pounds  I  will  take  gladly  from  you,  if  you 
will  never  be  unkind  to  me  again." 

*'  Here,  child  ;  good-night !  "  said  Lady 
Di,  kissing  her  shyly,  and  running  out  of 
the  room. 

Angelica  went  to  bed  somewhat  com- 
forted ;  but  all  night  long  strange  horrors 
and  dreams  haunted  her  comfortable  al- 
cove ;  dreams  and  terrors  that  not  all  the 
counterpanes  and  eider-downs  could 
keep  away.  She  saw  Mr.  Reynolds  in 
trouble,  and  some  one  seenied  hiding  be- 
hind one  of  the  pictures,  and  then  came 
a  scream,  and  she  awoke.  She  herself 
had  screamed,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
hear  her.  She  was  thankful  when  morn- 
ing light  came,  and  Mrs.  Betty  with  a  cup 
of  chocolate.  Here  was  the  morning  ; 
was  everything  as  it  had  been  before  t 
Notwithstanding  cockcrow  and  morning 
light,  Lady  W.'s  coldness  continued. 

Angelica's  portrait  was  not  yet  sent 
home.  She  had  begged  Mr.  Reynolds  to 
keep  it  for  her  until  she  moved  into  her 
own  house.  It  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
studio  the  night  of  the  supper,  and  carried 
into  the  painting-room  where  Marchi  used 
to  work  upon  his  master's  pictures.  The 
next  morning,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  walked 
in  as  usual,  the  picture  had  been  replaced. 
There  it  stood,  facing  him,  with  its  half 
conscious,  half  unconscious,  witcheries. 
His  heart  sank  very  much  when  he 
walked  up  to  it,  and  for  an  instant  he  felt 
almost  inclined  with  his  long-stocked 
brush  to  paint  the  whole  canvas  over,  for 
it  seemed  when  he  came  up  to  smile  at  him 
as  Angelica  herself  had  done  the  night 
before  ;  but  painting  out  a  picture  could 
make  no  change  in  his  feelings  towards 
her.  If  feelings  could  be  so  easily  dis- 
placed the  world  would  be  far  less  fur- 
nished than  it  is  at  present.  Painting 
pictures  of  other  people  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose,  thought  the  workman  with 
a  sigh.  Some  little  details  were  still  to 
be  finished  upon  this  one  :  the  fur  on  the 
cloak,  the  shadow  of  the  throat,  and 
while  he  added  what  was  wanting,  the 
man  became  a  painter  again. 

He  was  able  to  think  calmly,  and  to 
make  deliberate  resolutions.  Henceforth 
he  would  never  again  be  faithless  to  his 
life's  true  interest.  This  had  been  an 
extraordinary  phase,  utterly  unexpected, 
a  phase  which  was  over  forever.  What  had 


he  been  about  "i  He  was  a  "  working  man," 
as  old  Johnson  had  called  him  one  day  in 
jest.  He  was  no  professed  lover  or  squire 
of  dames.  She  had  been  right  as  regarded 
him,  though  perhaps  wrong  as  to  herself, 
thought  the  painter  with  some  natural 
bias  ;  and  for  one  moment  a  thought  of 
her  as  she  had  looked,  standing  there  by 
the  easel  smiling  in  her  shining  silks, 
nearly  overcame  his  resolve  ;  a  fancy  of 
her  there,  among  them  all,  cherished  and 
tenderly  appreciated,  and  faithfullyloved 
.  .  .  The  brush  fell  idly  as  he  painted 
this  picture  with  certain  colours,  more 
fleeting  still  perhaps  than  his  olios  and 
ceras.  Fate  had  decided  otherwise.  He 
felt  certain  that  she  had  no  feeling  for 
him.  Without  it,  it  would  be  folly  for  her 
to  marry  one  so  much  older,  so  little 
suited.  Something  had  gone  out  the 
night  before  when  the  house  had  been 
lighted  so  brilliantly.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  now  how  easily  this  blow  had  fal- 
len. He  was  very  sad,  very  much  pre- 
occupied ;  but  he  felt  that  on  the  whole 
circumstances  had  fallen  out  better  than 
he  had  sometimes  expected,  less  well  per- 
haps then  he  had  hoped. 

For  some  little  time  past  all  his  future 
had  seemed  suddenly  illumined  by  new 
interests  and  by  a  new  light.  Now  noth- 
ing of  it  was  left  —  it  was  extinguished  — 
that  was  all.  No  ray  seemed  left,  abso- 
lutely none ;  and  he  saw  things  once 
more  in  the  old  bald  daylight. 

He  was  not  shaken  or  distressed,  but 
changed  somehow.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  Angelica  he  had  loved  had  died  the 
night  before  ;  and  as  if  he  had  now  to  learn 
to  live  again  without  her.  And  this  old 
stock  phrase  is  full  of  meaning  to  those 
souls  new  born,  into  this  hackneyed  old 
life  through  pain  and  secret  pangs. 

It  is  not  for  any  one  to  say  how  far 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  right  or  wrong  in  his 
determination  henceforth  to  rule  his  life, 
not  to  be  ruled  by  the  chances  of  it.  Such 
things  are  ordered  by  the  forces  of  each 
individual  nature.  People  will  be  true  to 
themselves  whatever  part  they  may  de- 
termine upon  ;  only  the  difference  is  thai 
some  try  to  play  a  higher  part  and  fail 
perhaps,  and  are  ashamed,  and  others  try 
for  a  smaller  part  and  succeed,  and  are 
content. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  still  turning  over 
these  things  in  his  mind,  when  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, the  little  lady  in  the  dressing- 
gown  and  morning  wrapper,  peeped  into 
the  room.  She  saw  her  brother  standing 
there,  listless,  unoccupied.  The  pe7tello 
volante,  so  rapid,  so  assured  in  its  flash, 
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hung  idly  by  his  side.  She  could  see  his 
face  reflected  in  the  looking-glass  from 
which  he  used  to  paint. 

A  very  strange  expression  of  pity  and 
regret  appeared  in  his  looks.  Were  tears 
in  his  placid  eyes  ?  No !  that  was  not 
so;  for* he  started  and  turned  quickly, 
and  seeing  her,  asked  in  his  usual  voice 
what  she  wanted  ? 

♦'  I  want  my  pocket-handkerchief,  broth- 
er," said  Miss  Reynolds,  startled.  "  I 
forgot  it  last  night ;  "  and  then  she  took 
courage,  and  went  up  to  him  and  took 
his  hand,  paint-stock,  and  all,  and  held 
it  in  both  hers,  and  looked  at  him  beneath 
her  big  cap  —  "  I  should  wish  you  happy, 
brother,"  she  said  ;  "  I  saw  a  certain  lady 
in  tears,  standing  in  this  very  spot,  a  few 
hours  ago  ;  at  least,  if  not  here,  it  was 
there  by  the  great  easel  ;  or,  no  !  they 
have  moved  it,  and  put  the  little  one  in 
its  place  ;  and  oh  !  brother,  you  are  still 
a  )'oung  man  and  much  admired  by  many  ; 
do  not  trifle  with  a  sweet  girl's  happiness, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  own,  not  that  any 
one  can  judge  for  you,  but  one  can't  help 
one's  hopes  ;  and  happiness  is  such  a 
blessing,  and  must  add  so  much  to  one's 
life,  at  least,  so  I  should  imagine." 

*' Thank  you,  Frances,"  said  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, both  touched  and  vexed  by  her 
agitation,  as  he  always  was.  "Thank 
you,  my  dear;  I  hope  we  shall  all  be 
happy." 

*'S,'ic  seemed  sadly  disturbed,"  said 
Miss  Reynolds,  "a  little  bird  ..." 

'*  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  her  broth- 
er again,  patting  her  shoulder.  "  Leave 
me  now,  I  must  go  to  my  work,  or  I  shall 
be  sadly  disturbed."  Miss  Reynolds 
opened  her  mouth  to  say  more,  but  her 
courage  failed.  She  was  never  at  ease 
with  her  brother,  and  yet  her  kind  heart 
yearned  towards  him,  and  she  longed  to  say 
something  to  comfort  him  in  his  evident 
depression.  Slie  was  beginning  another 
allusion  to  an  old  adage  which  she 
thought  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  but  he  again  sisrned  to  her  to 
stop,  and  Marchi,  who  had  followed  her 
into  the  room,  now  announced  an  early 
visitor.  Miss  Reynolds,  suddenly  con- 
scious of  her  petticoat  and  dressing-jack- 
et, turned  and  fled. 
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Tlli:  SIEGE  OF  FLORENCE. 

Medieval  Florence  was  the  scene  of 
endless  revolutions,  attended  by  all  that 


has  rendered  the  word  a  terror.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  wiser  Florentines 
learnt  to  think  of  taking  shelter  from  the 
tyranny  of  faction  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  prince.  Nor,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
there  much  doubt  as  to  whence  that 
prince  was  to  come.  Such  influence 
had  been  acquired  for  the  house  of 
Medici  by  its  great  wealth  and  a  succes- 
sion of  singularly  able  chiefs,  that  all  the 
errors  of  the  son  of  "  the  Magnificent  " 
merely  delayed  for  a  generation  the 
recognition  of  his  family  as  the  heredi- 
tary lords  of  Florence. 

With  the  attainment  of  supremacy  in 
their  native  city,  the  Medici  seem  to 
have  lost  for  a  while  their  commanding 
ability.  Clement  VII.,  the  head  of  the 
family  a.d.  1521-34,  perpetrated  many 
gross  political  mistakes.  He  selected 
for  successor  a  youth  of  birth  as  ques- 
tionable as  the  heir  of  OHvarez,  and  thus 
alienated  his  relatives.  He  endeavoured 
to  rule  as  a  prince  rather  than  as  a  party 
chief,  and  thereby  drove  the  aristocracy 
into  fierce  opposition.  His  necessities 
compelled  him  to  impose  heavy  taxes, 
and  this  lost  him  the  affections  of  the 
masses.  Finally,  his  character,  no  less 
than  his  cloth,  rendered  him  averse  to 
severit)'',  and  thus,  while  abundantly 
hated,  he  was  not  at  all  dreaded. 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  followers 
of  Bourbon  wis  followed  at  once  by  revo- 
lution at  Florence.  Not  a  voice  was 
raised  in  favour  of  the  Medici,  for  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  all  noble. 
Eventually  these  leaders  had  no  great 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
handiwork.  Like  all  men  of  high  birth, 
they  proved  but  indifferent  demagogues, 
and  disgusted  the  people  from  the  outset 
by  their  moderation.  Their  popularit3% 
therefore,  and  with  it  their  share  of 
power  dwindled  rapidly  to  nothing. 

Thanks  to  the  events  which  disabled 
the  pope  and  drew  the  attention  of 
Charles  V.  to  other  quarters,  the  Floren- 
tine revolt  was  allowed  full  swing  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  innumerable  were  its 
fantastic  pranks.  The  most  astonishing 
experiments  were  tried  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  and  the  most 
startling  laws  enacted.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  were  the  religious  ones. 
Capponi,  the  leader  of  the  primary  revo- 
lutionists, being  a  man  of  decidedly  seri- 
ous views,  took  it  into  his  head,  at  an 
early  period,  to  make  the  whole  com- 
munity as  sternly  moral  as  himself  —  by 
statute.     The  time  was  not  badly  chosen. 
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It  was  the  period  of  Luther,  and  the 
religious  questions  of  the  day  were  as 
keenly  debated  at  Florence  as  elsewhere. 
Capponi's  whim,  therefore,  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  He  proposed  that 
the  Saviour  should  be  declared  King  of 
Florence,  and  the  thing  was  done  in  mag- 
nificent form.  And  he  brought  forward 
numerous  laws  against  vanity,  luxury, 
profanity,  intemperance,  &c.,  all  of  which 
were  enthusiastically  carried.  Capponi 
was  re-elected  gonfalonier,  an  unprece- 
dented thing  at  Florence,  to  be  violently 
thrust  from  office  three  months  after- 
wards. But  his  successors  felt  bound, 
in  deference  to  public  opinion,  to  carry 
out  the  moral  rule  which  he  had  institut- 
ed. They,  too,  punished  swearing,  pro- 
hibited gambling  (pensioning  a  card- 
maker,  whose  trade  had  been  ruined 
thereby),  shut  up  the  taverns,  and 
employed  itinerant  preachers  to  hold 
forth  in  the  thoroughfares.  But  in  the 
midst  of  their  religious  fervour  they  did 
not  omit  to  frame  a  law  which  enabled 
the  authorities  to  dispose  of  political 
criminals  with  such  hideous  rapidity,  that 
he  who  walked  free  and  fearless  at  noon, 
was  frequently  arrested,  tried  —  that  is 
to  say,  tortured  —  and  beheaded  before 
sunset  I 

At  the  outset  of  her  revolt,  Florence 
plunged  headlong  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  France.  This  was  a  senseless 
step.  A  French  alliance  was  notoriously 
fatal  to  the  Italians  of  that  era.  And, 
besides,  the  French  monarch  was  then 
actually  in  league  with  the  pope,  whose 
authority  the  Florentines  had  just  dis- 
carded. But  the  emblem  of  Florence 
was  a  lily ;  that  of  France  was  also  a 
lily  ;  and  a  prophet  had  declared  that 
"lily  with  lily  must  always  flourish." 
For  this  reason  the  excellent  democracy 
of  Florence  plunged  heart  and  soul  into 
the  French  alliance.  So  long  as  the 
French  armies  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood the  Florentines  supplied  them  lib- 
erally with  money  and  recruits.  But  one 
of  these  armies  was  exterminated  at 
Naples;  and  another  —  the  last  which 
France  sent  into  Italy  for  many  a  day  — 
was  destroyed  at  Landriano,  June  21, 
1529.  Clearly  the  lilies  had  not  flourished 
together  ;  and  one  of  them  was  destined 
to  prove  even  more  unfortunate  alone. 

Shortly  after  Landriano,  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  came  to  an  understanding, 
and  joined  forces,  with  the  view  of  re- 
covering the  plunder  that  had  been 
seized  by  various  little  princelings  during 
their  quarrel.     This  was  no  very  censur- 


able step.  Few  of  the  said  princelings 
had  any  right  to  the  said  plunder.  The 
other  Italian  States,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  French  league,  saw  how  things 
were  likely  to  go,  and  made  peace  with 
the  conqueror  on  tolerably  easy  terms. 
And  Florence  might  have  done  the  same, 
had  not  the  government  by  this  time  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  stump-orators,  and 
men  of  broken  fortune  ;  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  day,  Francesco  Carducci,  hav- 
ing been  twice  a  bankrupt  in  the  course  of 
no  very  long  career  as  small  tradesman. 
Peace  was  about  the  last  thing  to  be  de- 
sired by  gentry  like  these.  It  was  not 
unlikely  to  send  a  few  of  them  to  the 
gallows,  and  it  was  certain  to  hurl  the 
whole  unsavoury  phalanx  from  power  into 
their  original  penniless  obscurity.  War, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  very  promis- 
ing in  prospect.  But  it  might  prove  suc- 
cessful :  and  whatever  the  event,  it  was 
sure  to  secure  them  in  place  and  affluence 
so  long  as  it  might  last.  So  this  wor- 
shipful seigneury  resolved  that  by  hook 
or  by  crook  war  should  go  on.  Thus  felt 
not  a  few  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
prudent  at  once  shut  up  shop  and  emi- 
grated ;  even  though  the  precious  gov- 
ernment had  put  on  an  appearance  of 
moderation,  and  despatched  an  embassy 
to  Charles  V.,  who  was  by  this  time  in 
Italy. 

This  embassy  was  chiefly  composed  of 
good  men  and  true,  since  such  a  monarch 
was  not  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to 
mere  stump-orators.  But  the  necessary 
powers  were  withheld,  and  the  good. men 
and  true  were  besprinkled  with  people 
on  whom  Carducci  and  his  confederates 
could  thoroughly  rely.  The  emperor  was 
in  daily  apprehension  of  a  Turkish  inva- 
sion of  his  German  dominions,  and  the 
pope  had  no  wish  to  ruin  what  he  con- 
sidered his  patrimony  by  war  and  siege. 
The  potentates,  therefore,  of^Eered  terms 
so  favourable  that  the  ambassadors  de- 
spatched one  of  their  number  to  Flor- 
ence to  lay  them  before  the  council  and 
entreat  their  acceptance.  Had  this  been 
done,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  an  accommo- 
dation would  have  ensued.  But  the  mes- 
senger was  an  agent  of  Carducci's,  and  at 
his  request  he  suppressed  the  true  terms, 
and  submitted  totally  false  ones  to  the 
council !  We  need  not  characterize  the 
trick :  it  oozed  out  shortly  afterwards. 
But  Carducci  and  his  confederates  were 
popular  favourites,  and  a  favourite  of  the 
people  is  a  monarch  that  "  can  do  no 
wrong."  After  this  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  peape.     So  Charles  thought ;  and 
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he  ordered  his  lieutenant,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  then  commanded  in  Naples, 
to  begin  the  war  at  once,  and  push  it 
vigourously.  The  embassy,  however, 
still  haunted  the  pope,  fed  him  up  with 
hopes  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  the 
difficulties  between  himself  and  his 
townsmen,  and  thus  induced  him  to  ham- 
per the  movements  of  the  prince  until 
the  Florentines  were  ready  to  meet  him 
sword  in  hand.  Then  they  threw  off  the 
mask,  grossly  insulted  Clement  at  a  pub- 
lic audience,  and  were  dismissed  to  re- 
turn no  more. 

Florence  was  soon  ready  for  war.  Vast 
sums  were  raised,  much  by  heavy  taxa- 
tion, and  much  by  other  means.  From 
time  to  time  a  score  or  two  of  the  wealth- 
ier citizens  —  bad  or  lukewarm"  patriots, 
of  course  —  were  selected  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  forced  to  lend  a  large  amount 
to  the  State.  And  the  property  of  those 
who  persisted  in  absenting  themselves, 
after  due  notice,  was  confiscated  and 
brought  to  the  hammer :  as  most  of  this 
property  was  disposed  of  much  below  its 
value,  there  was  no  lack  of  purchasers  ; 
and  every  one  who  bought  became 
thenceforth  bound  up  with  the  revolt. 
With  the  money  thus  raised  munitions 
were  provided,  forces  raised,  and  the 
fortifications  repaired. 

By  the  end  of  August,  1529,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  on  the  march  for  Tuscany, 
at  the  head  of  16,000  men.  Less  than 
half  of  this  force  consisted  of  old  sol- 
diers. The  rest  were  new  levies,  chiefly 
from  Calabria.  Few  of  them,  however, 
could  be  termed  raw  recruits  ;  for  the 
constant  feuds  of  this  country  had  ha- 
bituated them  to  war,  and  they  were  com- 
manded by  chiefs  capable  of  moulding 
far  more  unpromising  materials  into  good 
soldiers.  This  was  a  powerful  army,  as 
armies  then  went.  The  Florentines, 
however,  had  one  of  twice  its  numbers, 
and  hardly  inferior  materials.  One-third 
consisted  of  urban  and  city  militia,  who 
were  sure  to  fight  fiercely  in  defence  of 
their  hearths.  Another  third  was  formed 
of  the  remnants  of  the  celebrated  black 
bands  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  recruited 
from  Arezzo  and  the  hills  thereabouts  — 
a  neighbourhood  reputed  to  provide  the 
best  native  warriors.  The  rest  were 
bands  of  free  lances,  mostly  the  property 
of  Italian  nobles,  Malatesta,  the  gouty  old 
lord  of  Perugia,  heading  the  largest  com- 
pany, of  five  thousand  men.  And  as  the 
rlorcntincs  were  well  provided  with 
money  ~  a  thing  in   which   their   oppo- 


nents were  notoriously  deficient  —  their 
troops  were  far  better  equipped. 

The  Arno  cuts  Florence  in  two,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  immediately  seized 
and  entrenched  the  commanding  points 
to  the  south.  But  Florence  was  then 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  and 
his  army  was  far  too  weak  to  invest  even 
that  section  of  it  with  any  completeness. 
As  for  the  northern  side,  it  remained  un- 
molested, except  by  a  few  weak  partisans, 
for  several  months  longer.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  it  evident  that  the  Floren- 
tines meant  to  abide,  and  the  prince  to 
press  a  siege,  than  recruits  began  to  pour 
into  his  camp.  Every  Italian  noble  of 
that  day  had  numerous  feudal  and  per- 
sonal foes,  and  every  man  who  owed  a 
grudge  to  any  of  the  free  lances  within 
the  beleaguered  walls,  took  service  with 
the  prince.  Florence,  too,  was  a  city 
well  worth  sacking.  So  those  excellent 
recruiting  officer* — the  thirst  for  plun- 
der and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  —  con- 
tinued to  swell  the  pontifico-iraperial 
ranks  until  towards  the  close  of  the  siege 
they  numbered  full  50,000  men.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  circumstance  on 
which  such  a  chief  as  the  prince  either 
could  or  would  calculate ;  and  as  the 
skirmishes  in  which  the  daring  of  the 
garrison  daily  involved  his  men,  cost  him 
more  blood  than  he  could  afford  as  yet  to 
lose,  and  as  no  amount  of  artillery  that  he 
could  collect  was  likely  to  make  any  seri- 
ous impression  on  those  ramparts,  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  speedy  issue  in  another  way. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Florentines 
had  been  accustomed  to  hold  high  festi- 
val on  the  loth  of  November  —  St.  Mar- 
tin's Eve.  And  they  were  too  proud 
and  confident  to  abate  one  jot  of  their 
merriment  in  the  face  of  a  foe.  The  day, 
therefore,  was  spent  most  uproariously. 
The  night  came  dark  and  rainy ;  the 
camp  subsided  into  silence  ;  and  so,  but 
far  more  slowly,  did  the  town.  Every  light 
was  extinguished  at  length,  and  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  ceaseless 
patter  of  the  rain.  "  Now,  Madame  Flor- 
ence," said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "get 
ready  your  brocades,  for  by  sunrise 
to-morrow  we  mean  to  measure  them 
with  our  spears."  The  dull  smothered 
tread  of  many  feet  followed  the  remark, 
and  without  other  sound,  like  a  dense 
cloud  through  the  dreary  midnight,  the 
army  moved  from  its  entrenchments  to 
the  assault.  Three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance was  traversed,  not  a  leader  spoke, 
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not  a  sword  clanked,  not  a  whisper  rose 
from  the  ranks  :  Florence  gave  no  sign 
of  alarm.  The  misty  host  drev/  nearer, 
holding  its  breath  as  it  gave  its  flanks  to 
the  outworks.  There  were  four  hundred 
scaling-ladders  in  the  van,  and  ten  thou- 
sand desperadoes  ready  to  climb  them. 
Two  minutes  more  would  see  the  ram- 
parts won.  A  broad  red  flash  leapt  out 
into  the  darkness  from  a  neighbouring 
bastion.  Fifty  men  fell;  a  rattling  peal 
drowned  their  death-cry,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  long  line  of  the  works  in  front 
was  bright  with  torches  and  alive  with 
armed  men.  Then  came  the  rush  of  bat- 
tle and  the  uproar.  The  veterans  of  a 
hundred  battles,  the  victors  of  Pavia,  the 
plunderers  of  Rome,  planted  their  ladders 
and  threw  themselves  against  the  ram- 
parts. In  vain  :  some  were  slaughtered 
with,  the  sword,  others  were  pelted  with 
boiling  oil,  Greek  fire,  beams,  tiles,  and 
every  conceivable  missile.  Not  a  man 
could  mount  that  terrible  wall.  So  the 
trumpet  wailed  the  retreat,  and  the  baffled 
multitude  withdrew,  leaving  five  hundred 
of  their  bravest  behind  them. 

Florence  was  not  to  be  surprised,  and 
it  was  certainly  not  to  be  battered  into 
submission.  Nothing  but  a  strict  block- 
ade could  reduce  it,  and  until  reinforce- 
ments should  render  that  operation  prac- 
ticable, the  prince  resolved  to  devote  his 
attention  to  certain  troublesome  parti- 
sans. The  principal  of  these  was  a 
churchman.  Witnessing  the  sack  of 
Rome,  this  man  swore  a  vendetta  against 
the  perpetrators,  which  he  took  good 
care  to  keep.  Wherever  there  was  a 
chance  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  sacri- 
legious robbers,  thither  sped  the  Abbot 
of  Farfa  and  his  merciless  cut-throats. 
And  when  Florence  decided  on  hostility, 
the  excellent  clergyman  rushed  up  to 
avenge  the  pope  by  slaughtering  his  sol- 
diers. In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  as  to  his  nationality,  we  beg  to 
state  that  the  Abbot  of  Farfd  was  by 
birth  and  long  descent  —  an  Italian.  He 
performed  his  self-appointed  task  with 
singular  audacity  and  success.  But  what 
rendered  him  most  terrible  was  an  ugly 
habit  of  torturing  his  prisoners  to  death 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  abo- 
rigines, and  a  still  more  ugly  way  of  ex- 
posing the  remains  of  his  victims  in 
ingeniously  hideous  attitudes.  Afte.r  a 
weary  chase  —  skilfully  conducted,  and  a 
stubborn  fight — gallantly  contested,  the 
wild  priest  was  taken  and  his  band  de- 
stroyed.    As  for  the  man  himself,  papal 
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commanders  could  hardly  slay  such  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  papacy.  So  they 
clapped  him  in  prison  until  they  reasoned 
him  out  of  his  illogical  method  of  taking 
vengeance,  and  then  turned  him  loose 
again  to  exercise  his  recently  acquired 
tastes  upon  the  Florentines. 

A  large  detachment  was  needed  for  this 
man-hunt.  The  second  night  after  its 
departure,  the  Imperial  army  was  repos- 
ing in  its  usual  reckless  style.  Tjie  sen- 
tinels were  few  and  careless,  and  the 
officers  of  the  watch,  like  the  prince, 
were  most  of  them  employed  in  gaming, 
and  not  a  few,  like  the  prince,  with  their 
soldiers'  pay.  For  Philibert,  during  this 
very  siege,  nearly  produced  a  mutiny  by 
losing  the  whole  contents  of  the  military 
chest  at  play.  Such,  however,  was  then 
the  custom  among  captains  —  more  than 
one  sovereign,  like  Francis  I.,  finding 
himself  compelled  to  place  the  offence 
among  those  whose  punishment  was 
death.  About  midnight  a  terrific  clamour 
burst  out  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
camp.  The  prince  and  his  captains 
mounted  in  haste,  and  galloped  to  the 
scene,  to  be  enveloped  and  swept  along, 
by  the  foremost  wave  of  a  torrent  of  fugi- 
tives that  augmented  every  instant  ;  for 
behind,  iri  fierce  pursuit,  was  the  best 
soldier  in  the  'Florentine  garrison  —  Ste- 
fano  Colonna  —  and  three  thousand  dar- 
ing swordsmen.  Colonna  had  crept  ou.t 
in  the  night,  with  these  attendants,,  to 
pay  a  flying  visit  to  his  cousin  and  mortal 
foe,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Imperial 
camp.  The  cousin,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, was  absent,  but  his  command  was  sur- 
prised and  nearly  annihilated  ;  and  Co- 
lonna, following  up  his  stroke  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  vigour,  was.  now  rolling 
up  the  whole  long  line  of  the  besiegers. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  not  properly  sec- 
onded. There  was  no  commander-in- 
chief  in  Florence,  and  no  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  its  military  measures.  Every  cap- 
tain there  did  pretty  much  as  he  pleased. 
The  present  sally  was  Colonna's  own 
idea,  and  its  promise  was  far  too  brilliant 
for  that  powerful  principle  —  envy  —  to 
allow  his  brother  officers  to  second  him 
as  they  might  and  should  have  done.  By 
desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
and  his  lieutenants,  the  destroying  col- 
umn was  at  length  arrested  in  its  course, 
and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  pushed 
back  into  the  town,  but  not  until  it  had 
wrought  great  havoc  in  the  Imperial  lines, 
killing  four  hundred  men  and  wounding 
nine  hundred   more.    And  all  with   the 
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for  Colonna,  like  the  thorough 
soldier  that  be  was,  had  forbidden  his 
followers  to  carry  any  other  weapon. 

The  sally  was  repelled,  but  the  disaster 
was  hardly  less  serious  to  Philibert.  His 
soldiers,  who  subsisted  chiefly  by  plunder, 
and  wiio  were  held  together,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  hope  of  sacking  the  city, 
threw  oil  the  bonds  of  discipline  and 
roved  the  country  by  troops.  Many 
towns,  too,  encouraged  by  the  news 
which  spread  far  and  wide,'losing  noth- 
ing as  it  went,  rose  and  slaughtered  their 
garrisons.  Had  there  been  a  worthy 
chief,  or  even  a  healthy  spirit  in  Florence, 
the  siege  might  have  been  raised  at  any 
time  during  the  ensuing  month.  For  the 
Imperialists  would  not  have  stood  against 
a  vigorous  effort,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  re-occupation  of  the  moun- 
tain forts  behind  them  —  hardly  a  man 
could  have  escaped.  But  Carducci  and 
his  colleagues  were  not  the  men  for  the 
occasion.  Like  all  mere  demagogues, 
they  dared  not  venture  on  any  strong 
measure  until  public  opinion  had  pro- 
nounced. And  the  Florentines  were  then 
too  busy  with  their  great  annual  election, 
to  care  for  anything  beyond  the  walls. 
The  prince,  therefore,  had  ample  time  to 
restore  the  spirit  of  his  army,  and  make 
good  his  losses. 

In  December  1529,  Carducci  ceased  to 
be  gonfalonier.  But  he  retained  all  his 
former  influence,  having  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  three  who  composed  the  com- 
mittee of  war.  Besides,  the  new  gon- 
falonier, Girolami  —  a  vapid,  violent  de- 
claimer,  of  no  decided  character  —  was 
completely  under  his  control. 

The  government  now  found  it  neces- 
sary—  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  soldiery  —  to 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  man  of  highest  rank, 
Malatesta,  was  selected.  They  could  not 
have  made  a  worse  choice.  He  was  val- 
iant, skilful,  and  of  vast  warlike  expe- 
rience, but  he  was  altogether  untrust- 
worthy. Being  a  feudal  chief,  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Florentine  traders, 
and  as  his  domains  lay  within  the  papal 
territories,  there  were  many  reasons  why 
he  should  conciliate  the  pope.  Indeed, 
he  had  already  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Clement ;  the  gist  of  it  was  that  the 
.  siege  was  not  to  be  raised,  that  on  no  ac- 
count were  the  Imperialists  to  be  allowed 
decided  success,  and  that  matters  were 
to  be  so  managed  as  to  bring  about  the 
termination  of  the  war  by  a  capitulation 
between  Clement  and  the  citizens.  Mala- 
testa's  appoinlmeat  took  place  towards 


the  end  of  January  1530.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  deal  of  noisy  show,  and, 
therefore,  delighted  the  people. 

By  this  time  the  army  of  the  prince 
had  so  largely  augmented  that  he  was 
enabled  to  stretch  his  blockade  round  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city  also.  But 
not  very  strictly  at  first ;  and  the  few 
garrisons  which  the  Florentines  still 
maintained  without  continued  to  intro- 
duce convoys  of  provisions  for  several 
weeks  longer  without  much  difficulty. 
Nor  did  the  Imperialists  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  egress  of  individuals  —  that 
is,  if  they  could  manage  to  evade  the 
strict  watch  maintained  at  the  gates. 
Indeed  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  tak- 
ing place  in  February,  a  large  number  of 
the  show-loving  Florentines  actually  ob- 
tained permission  to  pass  the  blockading 
lines  in  order  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Charles,  however,  left  Italy  immediately 
afterwards,  and  as  the  pope  had  now 
given  up  all  hope  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, the  Prince  of  Orange  received  or- 
ders to  press  the  siege  in  earnest,  and 
the  mildness  of  the  investment  termi- 
nated. 

This  period  of  the  strife  opened  with  a 
chivalrous  incident.  Ludovico  Martelli 
and  Giovanni  Bandini  had  been  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  ardent  youths  who 
took  part  in  the  first  revolutionary  move- 
ments. The  latter  was  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  his  sphere,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  extra  allowance  of 
brains,  his  republicanism  cooled  with  the 
progress  of  events,  until  he  was  now, 
with  many  another  high-born  Florentine, 
in  arms  against  the  city.  Not  so  his 
friend,  who  had  developed  into  one  of  the 
wildest  of  the  democrats.  In  neither 
case,  however,  was  this  divergence  al- 
together the  result  of  political  convic- 
tions. The  preference  of  the  beautiful 
Maria  Ricci  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
She  was  an  ardent  Palleschi,  and,  there- 
fore, the  two  suitors,  particularly  the  re- 
jected one,  Martelli,  took  opposite  sides 
with  a  little  more  fervour  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  shown.  The  lady  remained 
in  the  city,  and  Martelli,  very  unwisely, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  she  treated  him 
to  a  set  homily  on  the  numerous  perfec- 
tions of  Bandini,  dwelling  especially  on 
his.knightly  accomplishments.  "  I  hope 
soon  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  so  infe- 
rior to  him  even  in  these  things  as  you 
seem  to  suppose,"  replied  Martelli.  Next 
morning  a  challenge,  drawn  up  in  proper 
form,  was  despatched  with  a  flag  of  truce 
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to  Bandinl.  It  w;as  accepted  by  the  lat- 
ter with  a  reluctance  that  did  him  no  dis- 
credit, and,  after  a  tedious  negotiation, 
the  details  of  the  duel  were  arranged.  It 
was  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  12th 
March,  to  be  a  fight  of  two  against  two, 
the  weapons  swords,  the  manner  on  foot, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  provide  and 
keep  the  lists.  The  last  consisted  of  an 
enclosure  of  sufficient  size,  divided  into 
two  by  a  rope  stretched  across  it,  for  it 
was  agreed  that  the  parties  were  not  to 
assist  each  other  in  the  fight.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  champions  made  their 
appearance,  and  vy,ere  led  into  the  champ 
clos  with  all  the  usual  minute  forms. 
Martelli  was  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
nounced republican  of  mature  years, 
Dante  Castiglione  ;  and  Bandinl  had  for 
friend  a  mere  youth,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  sculptor  El  Piffero.  Each  had  his 
head  bare,  was  clad  in  hose  and  shirt, 
the  latter  having  the  right  sleeve  cut  off 
at  the  elbow,  and  wore  an  iron  gauntlet 
on  the  right  hand.  Bandini  had  provid- 
ed the  weapons,  and  the  challengers  were 
allowed  first  choice.  The  former  bend- 
ing back  his  blade,  as  if  to  prove  it, 
snapped  it  in  two  between  his  fingers. 
A  dispute  ensued,  Bandini's  friends 
pressing  to  have  the  broken  weapon  re- 
placed, and  Martelli's  opposing  the  prop- 
osition as  against  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  duello  ;  and  as  the  umpires  allowed  it 
to  be  correct,  Bandini  was  compelled  to 
fight  with  the  stump.  The  two  encoun- 
ters began  at  the  same  moment,  but  that 
between  the  seconds  was  the  first  decided. 
The  young  artist  immediately  received 
two  wounds,  one  on  the  sword-arm  and 
the  other  on  the  face.  These  he  quickly 
repaid  with  three,  one  of  them  a  severe 
one  through  the  right  arm.  The  advan- 
tage was  now  with  him,  for  Castiglione 
was  compelled  to  grasp  his  sword  with 
both  hands.  But  the  youth  lost  his  tem- 
per, made  a  blind  rush,  and  received  a 
terrible  thrust,  which  penetrated  through 
the  mouth  to  the  brain.  He  screamed, 
dropped  his  weapon,  and  falling  headlong, 
rolled  over  and  over  in  agony,  being  re- 
moved from  the  lists  to  die  the  same 
evening. 

Castiglione  turned  to  see  how  the  bat- 
tle went  with  his  friend.  It  was  a  sick- 
ening sight.  Martelli  rushed  blindly  at 
Bandini  ;  the  latter  sprang  aside  and  cut 
him  over  the  head.  This  was  repeated 
many  times.  Martelli  next  grasped  his 
antagonist's  sword,  who  drew  it  through 
his  fingers,  gashing  them  fearfully.  He 
tlien  attempted  to  parry  Bandini's  strokes 


with  his  left  arm  ;  and  so  the  fight  went 
on  until  he  was  covered  with  wounds  and 
blinded  with  blood.  As  a  last  effort  he 
planted  the  hilt  of  his  weapon  against 
his  breast,  and  rushed  desperately  for- 
ward. But  Bandini  easily  avoided  the 
onslaught,  and  dealing  him  a  last  stroke 
over  the  head,  called  on  him  to  surrender. 
Martelli  had  no  alternative  ;  he  spoke 
the  fatal  word,  and  was  carried  away 
even  more  wounded  in  mind  than  body. 
As  for  his  antagonist,  he  received  only 
two  slight  hurts.  The  lady  paid  one  visit 
to  the  defeated  champion  ;  but,  as  she 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  step. 
much  against  her  will,  it  did  more  mis- 
chief than  good.  Three  weeks  after, 
Martelli  died" 

One  on  each  side  having  fallen,  the 
victory  was  ascribed  to  neither  —  a  deci- 
sion that  sorely  puzzled  the  superstitious, 
who  had  looked  upon  the  duel  from  the 
first  as  symbolic  of  the  war  and  its  issue. 

Another  week  passed,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  siege, 
the  government  of  Florence  found  itself 
face  to  face  with  a  serious  difficulty  —  a 
lack  of  funds.  It  was  one,  however,  with 
which  the  ruling  faction  was  eminently 
fitted  to  grapple.  Carducci  and  his 
friends  seized  a  quantity  of  Church  and 
corporate  property  and  brought  it  to  the 
hammer.  Besides  this,  they  issued  a 
proclamation  inviting  individuals  to  give 
up  their  plate,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
coined  into  money;  and  the  thing  was 
done  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  —  to  such 
an  extent  that,  with  the  aid  of  some 
Church  plate,  full  53,000  new  ducats  were 
struck  before  the  month  was  out.  This 
sacrifice  was  followed  by  a  grand  relig- 
ious ceremony,  in  which  all  Florence 
took  the  sacrament,  and  after  which  every 
soldier  and  citizen  in  the  city  made  oath 
to  resist  to  the  last  extremity.  No  se- 
rious effort,  however,  was  made  against 
the  foe,  and  the  blockade  would  have 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  with  intol- 
erable tedium,  to  the  inevitable  surren- 
der, had  it  not  been  for  the  stirring  na- 
ture of  certain  secondary  operations. 

Florence  still  garrisoned  a  few  of  her 
former  possessions,  among  them  —  Pisa, 
Lucca,  Volterra,  and  Empoli.  These 
towns  had  always  been  quite  as  factious 
as  the  capital.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  by 
siding  with  one  party  against  the  other 
that  Florence  had  introduced  her  author- 
ity and  confirmed  it  over  both.  The  v/ar 
had  revived  these  factions,  and  in  Vol- 
terra, some  sixty  miles  to  the  south-west, 
the   citizens   adverse   to    Florentine   su 
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premacy  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  town  and  driven  the  garrison  into  the 
citadel.     The     governor     communicated 


ment  to  Marmaldo,  the  leader  of  the  cav- 
alry, with  orders  to  besiege  Volterra,  he 
hurried  the  Marquis   del  Vasto  with  aa 


with    his   superiors,  demanded   succour, .  imposing  force  against  Empoli. 


and  received  it.  A  force  of  one  thou 
sand  men  was  equipped  with  admirable 
celerity,  and  instructed  to  cut  its  way  to 
Empoli.  There  it  was  to  place  itself 
under  the  principal  Florentine  leader 
without,  Ferrucci,  who  was  to  strengthen 
it  with  a  portion  of  his  garrison  and  do 
the  rest.  The  plan  was  about  as  mis- 
chievous as  could  be  conceived.  The 
possession  of  Volterra  could  exercise  no 
possible  influence  over  the  event  of  the 
war.  But  so  long  as  Empoli  was  held 
by  such  a  man  as  Ferrucci,  Florence 
might  laugh  at  all  attempts  to  starve  her 
into  surrender.  Nevertheless,  the  inval- 
uable was  risked  to  secure  the  worthless, 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  mad  democracy,  for 
this  expedition —  so  thoroughly  foolish 
—  was  exceedingly  flattering  to  the  pop- 
ular vanity.  In  Florentine  estimation,  it 
was  rivalling  ancient  Rome,  which  had 
sent  an  army  into  Africa  when  Hannibal 
was  at  her  gates. 

The  expedition  was  much  better  con- 
ducted than  planned.  C-iugna,  the  lead- 
er, was  a  right  good  soldier.  Starting  at 
midnight  on  the  24th  of  April,  he  pierced 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  reached  the  river 
Cesa  before  his  progress  could  be  arrest- 
ed by  the  masses  which  Orange  directed 
against  him.  There,  however,  he  found 
himself  in  a  decided  scrape.  The  Impe- 
rial cavalry  had  headed  him  off,  and 
dense  masses  of  infantry  were  closing 
round  his  flanks  and  rear.  But  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  Ferrucci  came  up  with 
his  garrison  and  carried  him  off. 

Ferrucci  left  Giugna  with  eight  hun- 
dred men  at  Empoli,  and  marched  him- 
self with  double  the  number  on  Volter- 
ra. He  set  out  early  on  the  27th, 
and  —  though  his  men  were  heavily 
armed  and  still  more  heavily  laden  with 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  scaling-lad- 
ders—  he  completed  the  march  of  forty 
miles  before  sunset.  Giving  his  troops 
one  hour's  rest,  he  led  them  to  the  as- 
sault. The  streets  were  strongly  barri- 
caded ;  but  he  carried  the  first  and  most 
important  defence  that  night,  and  then 
went  to  rest.  Next  morning,  awed  by 
his  stern  and  daring  character,  the  foe 
uurrendered  — just  as  three  thousand  Im- 
perial cavalry  galloped  up  in  relief. 
"  Gallantly  done  !  "  said  Orange.  "  That 
Ferrucci  is  a  man  worth  contending  with  ; 
but  I'll  soon  give  him  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver."    And  despatching  a  reinforce- 


The  Florentines  were  soon  aware  of 
these  detachments,  and  organized  a  pow- 
erful sally  against  the  denuded  lines.  It 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  was 
led  by  Colonna,  who  did  his  duty  bril- 
liantly. He  carried  the  key  of  the  ene- 
my's position  with  no  less  skill  than 
valour,  slaying  the  commander,  a  tried 
soldier,  and  driving  out  the  remnant  of 
his  men,  all  Spanish  veterans,  in  fright- 
ful confusion.  But  insj:ead  of  seconding 
Colonna  with  powerful  masses,  Malatesta 
fed  the  fight  by  driblets,  until  the  skilful 
dispositions  of  Orange  restored  the  bal- 
ance. The  battle  then  degenerated  into 
a  series  of  skirmishes,  which  closed  with 
the  day.  The  prince  spent  the  next  few 
weeks  in  quietly  strengthening  his  en- 
trenchments, and  in  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  events  elsewhere,  while  the  Flor- 
entines wasted  theirs  in  idle  processions, 
diversified  by  a  few  trifling  skirmishes 
and  a  good  many  executions. 

Meanwhile,  the  sieges  of  Volterra  and 
Empoli  were  closely  pushed.  Ferrucci, 
in  the  former  city,  was  greatly  pressed 
for  money,  which  he  raised  with  some 
violence.  He  panished  the  revolt  with 
an  enormous  fine,  he  forced  contributions 
from  the  wealthy  by  torture,  he  seized 
the  Church  plate,  and  he  sold  the  relics 
of  the  saints  by  auction.  But  all  this  he 
did  for  the  service  of  the  State.  His 
worst  enemies — and  he  had  many  bitter 
ones  —  allowed  that  he  was  as  incorrupt- 
ible as  he  was  able. 

Marmaldo  sent  a  trumpeter  to  summon 
the  town.  Ferrucci  dismissed  this  man 
with  contempt,  but  threatened  to  hang 
him  should  he  return.  Marmaldo  replied 
by  a  sharp  assault,  effected  a  lodgment 
in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  then  repeated 
his  summons.  Ferrucci  kept  his  word, 
and  hung  the  trumpeter  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  Marmaldo  as  publicly  vowed  re- 
venge for  this  and  another  cruel  act  that 
had  just  come  to  his  knowledge.  Ferrucci, 
who,  it  seems,  had  been  badly  treated  by 
some  Spanish  soldiers  in  a  former  war, 
and  who,  therefore,  had  pledged  himself 
to  mortal  hate  against  the  whole  nation, 
finding  fourteen  Spaniards  in  Volterra, 
had  shut  them  up  in  a  tower  and  starved 
them  to  death.  Such  cruelty,  however, 
was  not  peculiar  to  Ferrucci.  Little 
quarter  was  given  by  any  side  during  this 
horrid  war,  and  many  deeds  were  done 
which    drew    down    hideous    reprisals. 
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Marmaldo,  however,  bad  to  postpone  the 
fulfih-nent  of  his  vow  for  the  present. 
His  force  was  not  equal  to  the  capture  of 
Volterra  when  defended  by  such  a  cap- 
tain, so  he  abandoned  the  lod,2:ment,  and 
remained  at  observation  until  Empoli 
fell. 

Giuj!:na,  the  new  commander  of  Em- 
poli, like  many  another  gallant  partisan, 
was  out  of  place  in  a  beleaguered  fortress. 
After  a  few  days'  defence  he  consented 
to  a  parley.  This  was  the  time  of  all 
others  when  it  behoved  a  good  captain  to 
be  vigilant.  Giugna  was  not  so,  and  dur- 
ing the  parley  the  Imperialists  broke  in. 
A  terrible  scene  ensued,  in  which  Ban- 
dini,  the  victor  in  the  recent  duel,  hon- 
ourably distinguished  himself  by  his  ef- 
forts to  retain  the  soldiery.  Empoli  fell 
on  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  disaster, 
which  was  soon  known,  greatly  exasper- 
ated the  Florentines.  The  unfortunate 
captains  were  all  proscribed  ;  Giugna's 
son,  a  child  of  eight,  was  beheaded ! 
And  as  the  niece  of  Clement,  Catherine 
de  Medici,  afterwards  queen  of  France, 
was  then  residing  in  a  convent  in  the 
city,  it  was  proposed  in  the  council,  by 
some  to  abandon  her  to  the  common 
soldiers,  and  by  others  to  suspend  her  by 
a  rope  from  the  walls,  and  thus  expose 
her  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  There  are 
not  wanting  annalists  who  assert  that 
these  atrocities  were  actually  practised. 

Another  great  sally  followed  on  the 
loth  of  June.  It  was  as  usual,  ably  con- 
ducted by  Colonna,  and,  as  usual,  delib- 
erately spoiled  by  Malatesta.  This  fail- 
ure produced  more  proscriptions  and 
executions,  mixed  up  with  imposing  re- 
ligious processions,  forced  loans,  and 
sales  of  corporate  property.  Immediately 
after  the  sally,  Clement,  for  the  last  time, 
proposed  to  treat  on  easy  terms,  but  the 
infatuated  Florentines  refused  to  receive 
his  ambassador.  Privations,  however, 
began  to  be  severely  felt ;  for  though 
the  Florentines  could  raise  money  to  any 
extent,  now  that  Empoli  had  fallen  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  introduce  sup- 
plies. Yet  still  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  remained  as  presumptuous,  as 
enthusiastic,  and  as  tyrannic  as  ever. 
That  extreme  section,  however,  was  soon 
shown  to  be  far  less  numerous  than  it 
announced  itself,  or  even  than  its  victims 
suspected  ;  for  the  reign  of  terror  was 
shortly  afterwards  pushed  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  anti-revolutionists,  in  sheer  de- 
spair, ventured  to  show  themselves  in 
open  opposition,  and  were  astonished  to 
find    themselves     a     positive     majority. 


From  that  moment  the  executions  ceased, 
and  the  revolution  was  doomed. 

A  deputation  from  all  classes  waited 
on  the  government,  pointed  out  the  hope- 
lessness of  foreign  aid,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  their  passive  resist- 
ance much  longer,  and  demanded  a 
prompt  and  decisive  effort  or  peace. 
The  deputation  was  openly  supported  bv 
Malatesta  and  his  troops,  so  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  choose,  and 
decided  to  make  the  effort.  The  plan 
was  soon  formed.  Ferrucci  was  to  take 
as  many  men  as  could  be  spared  from 
Volterra,  to  move  straight  down  to  the 
coast,  thence  northward  througii  Leghorn 
to  Pisa,  gathering  reinforcements  as  he 
went.  From  Pisa  he  was  to  advance  to 
Pestoija ;  and  thence  he  was  to  make  a 
dash  at  Florence,  whose  garrison  was  to 
second  him  by  a  stupendous  sally.  Two 
men  of  rank  volunteered  to  bear  these 
orders.  They  traversed  the  hostile  camp 
in  disguise  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
July,  and  by  sunset  of  the  14th  were  safe 
at  Volterra.  Their  success  was  soon 
known  at  Florence.  Nobody,  friend  or 
foe,  doubted  that  Ferrucci  would  do  all 
that  man  could  do.  And  the  next  three 
weeks  was  a  period  of  such  unutterable 
suspense  as  beleaguered  city  has  seldom 
known. 

Ferrucci  did  not  waste  a  moment  in 
carrying  out  his  instructions.  He  would 
have  preferred  another  course  —  a  dash 
at  Rome,  after  the  manner  of  Bourbon, 
which,  if  not  successful  —  and  he  had 
laid  his  plans  to  command  success  — 
would  yet  compel  the  prince  to  break  up 
the  siege  and  follow  in  pursuit.  Nor  was 
he  the  man  to  be  deterred  by  any  scruple. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  high-class  Italians 
whom  classic  studies,  Christian  corrup- 
tions, and  the  ferocious  warfare  of  the 
period  had  reduced  to  downright  pagan- 
ism. Ferrucci,  however,  with  all  his 
paganism,  was  a  man  of  men.  At  the 
word  of  command  he  gave  up  his  own 
plans  without  a  murmur,  rose  from  a  sick 
bed  to  make  his  arrangements,  and 
marched  ere  sunrise  next  morning  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  on  the  desperate  en- 
terprise. Marmaldo  followed  hard  on  his 
track  ;  but  Ferrucci  gained  Pisa  with 
greatly  augmented  forces  by  the  i8th.  At 
Pisa  his  unparalleled  exertions  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  which  disabled  him  for  a  fort- 
night ;  and  during  that  time  Orange  com- 
pleted the  precautions  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  make. 

Ferrucci  resumed  his  march  with  four 
thousand  men  on  the  31st  of    July.     It 
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was  nearly  hopeless ;  but  he  was  the 
slave  of  duty,  and  pushed  on.  On  the 
night  of  the  3rd  of  August  he  encamped 
among  the  mountains  of  Pestoija.  The 
spot  is  still  known  as  the  Field  of 
Iron.  A  few  miles  off,  on  one  flank, 
was  a  force  equal  to  his  own  — with  Mar- 
maldo.  More  distant,  on  the  other  flank, 
was  Vitelli,  with  a  similar  band  ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  himself  was  advancing 
on  foot  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 
Ferrucci  knf.w  his  danger  well.  He  had 
never  expecved  to  make  his  way  to  Flor- 
ence without  stern  opposition  ;  but  he 
had  calculated  on  the  necessities  of  the 
siege  preventing  the  prince  from  meeting 
him  with  any  great  disparity  of  force,  and 
he  saw  at  once  that  Malatesta,  at  least, 
was  a  traitor,  and  success  beyond  his 
reach.  Even  yet  he  might  have  escaped 
by  abandoning  his  baggage  and  taking  to 
the  hills  ;  but  his  orders  pointed  straight 
on,  and  the  antique  spirit  of  the  man  was 
not  to  be  driven  from  the  path  of  duty, 
though  it  led  to  destruction.  Starting 
with  the  dawn  on  his  last  march,  be 
pushed  for  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Gavinina,  determined  to  fortify  himself 
there.  But  as  he  entered  the  gate  on  the 
one  side,  Marmaldo  broke  over  the  feeble 
wall  on  the  other.  The  adverse  hosts 
met,  breast  to  breast,  in  the  market-place, 
and  for  three  terrible  hours  the  battle 
swayed  up  and  down  the  narrow  streets. 
Marmaldo,  though  a  splendid  soldier, 
was  no  match  for  Ferrucci.  The  latter 
fought  in  the  foremost  rank  —  it  was  his 
custom  in  such  emergencies  —  and  he 
was  well  supported,  for  his  captains  and 
soldiers  idolized  him.  Few,  indeed, 
equalled  his  prowess,  for  Ferrucci  was  a 
giant  in  size  ;  but  all  fought  as  became 
the  followers  of  such  a  chief,  and  quarter 
was  neither  asked  nor  given. 

Vitelli  and  the  prince,  apprised  of  the 
conflict,  hurried  to  the  scene.  Philibert 
was  seated  in  front  of  a  tavern  four  miles 
off,  at  Lngone,  when  the  news  came. 
He  called  for  wine,  drank  success,  and 
rode  off  with  his  men-at-arms,  followed,  at 
a  slower  pace,  by  the  infantry.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  rocky  ascent  that  leads  to 
Gavinina,  he  met  a  party  of  Marmaldo's 
horsemen  in  hasty  flight.  The  prince 
collected  his  immediate  followers,  rode 
through  the  fugitives,  and  charged  up 
the  hill,  wliere  Marmaldo  was  evidently 
hard  pushed.  Towards  the  top,  the  road 
narrowed  between  lofiy  banks,  and  the 
p.iss  was  swept  by  a  company  of  Ferrucci's 
arquebusiers.  The  prince  'plunged  fear- 
lessly into  the  line  of  lire,  and  instantly  fell, 


pierced  by  a  three-ounce  ball.  His  body- 
guard fled,  spreading  the  report  that  their 
commander  was  slain  and  Ferrucci  vic- 
torious. This  report  reached  Florence, 
and  great  was  the  excitement  there. 
But  no  token  of  disaster  was  observed  in 
the  Imperial  camp  ;  and  as  night  fell,  the 
citizens  noticed  their  own  mercenaries 
packing  up  their  goods  and  making  other 
preparations  ominous  of  retreat.  Then 
the  fatal  truth  was  suspected,  and  a  few 
hours  later  their  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed. 

The  prince,  indeed,  was  slain,  but  the 
panic  of  his  body-guard  had  extended  no 
further.  The  rest  of  his  troops  came 
speedily  into  action,  so  did  those  of 
Vitelli,  while  Marmaldo's  men,  sadly 
shaken  and  terribly  diminished,  redoubled 
their  exertions.  All  closed  round  the 
doomed  Ferrucci  and  his  band.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  merest  handful.  Still 
the  stubborn  chief,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  continued  the  action  ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  weapon  dropped  from  his 
weary  hand  as  he  stood  alone  among  his 
foes  that  he  consented  to  surrender. 
His  captor,  one  of  the  detested  Spanish 
bands,  endeavoured  to  shield  him  :  but 
Marmaldo's  vengeance  was  not  to  be 
baffled.  The  dying  hero  was  led  out, 
and,  under  the  old  chestnut-tree  in  the 
market-place,  Marmaldo  passed  his 
sword  through  his  breast.  "Personally, 
I  admired  him,"  said  Marmaldo,  after- 
wards ;  "  but  I  could  not  forget  my 
trumpeter,  and,"  he  added,  in  the  tone  of 
a  true  pagan,  "the  manes  of  the  prince 
demanded  the  sacrifice." 

Even  after  this  event  there  were  men 
in  Florence  mad  enough  to  think  of  pro- 
longing the  strife.  These  were  the  up- 
starts, who  would  lose  everything  by  sur- 
render, and  the  fanatics,  who  persisted 
in  believing,  to  the  last,  that  heaven 
would  send  an  army  of  angels  to  deliver 
the  city.  But  far  more  numerous  were 
those  who  clamoured  for  surrender.  The 
Imperialists,  aware  of  these  differences, 
chafed  to  storm  the  place.  Malatesta, 
however,  while  encouraging  division 
within,  kept  a  shrewd  eye  on  the  army 
without,  and  held  his  mercenaries  well 
in  hand  to  repel  any  attempt  at  escalade. 
None  was  attempted.  A  fev/  days  en- 
abled the  peace  party  to  overawe  their 
opponents,  and  then  ihe  town  surren- 
dered to  the  pope.  The  terms,  consider- 
ing the  period,  were  not  severe.  Severi- 
ty, indeed,  was  hardly  requisite.  All 
things  weighed  —  the  waste  of  wealth, 
her  ruined  trade,  the   ravages  of  famine 
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and  pestilence  (for  the  latter  had  swept 
twice  through  the  city  since  1527),  and 
the  loss  of  such  men  as  Ferrucci -^  Flor- 
ence had  suffered  enough. 


GERMAN 
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III. 
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Who  sent  the  food,  and  who  the  cooks, 
is  a  matter  of  history.  A  good  cook  is 
the  black  swan  of  domestic   life  ;  she  is 


table  d'hote^  where  gentle  and  simple  are 
gathered  together,  and  where  the  man- 
ners of  the  majority  will  impress  them- 
selves on  the  mind  of  the  impartial  spec- 
tator. Quantity,  not  quality,  appears  to 
be  the  motto  of  the  repast ;  to  eat,  if  pos- 
sible, twice  of  every  dish,  to  splutter  over 
the  soup,  to  seize  the  sauce  en  passant, 
to  perform  tricks  of  knife-jugglery  that 
might  strike  awe  into  the  breast  of  a 
Japanese  adept;  to  lap  up  the  gravy,  to 
drink  salad-dressing  off  knife-blades,  to 
scour  the  inside  of  the  dish  and  the  plat- 
ter with  lumps  of  bread,  to  swallow  breath- 
lessly, and  after  a  fashion  that  somehow 
suggests  the  swallowing  is  a  mere  pre- 
liminary operation,  presently  to  be  sup- 
plemented in  leisurely  ruminating  hours  ; 


an  epoch,  an  era  ;  we  date  from  her  ;  we  j  to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  the  interminable 


are  ready  to  write  her  name  in  gold  and 
sardonyx  on  sandalwood.  "That  was 
when  /ane  Stubbs  was  cook,"  we  say,  and 
memory  casts  a  fond  halo  over  the  feats 
of  that'  female  cordon  bleu.  Fate  has 
been  kind  to  France  in  the  matter  of 
cooks  ;  French  men  and  women  are  born 
with  gastronomic  and  culinary  percep- 
tions.. Given  the  poorest  materials,  they 
will  produce  a  palatable  and  wholesome 
dish,  at  once  appetizing  and  nourishing. 
*'In  France  we  dine,"  said  an  obliging 
Frenchman,  sitting  next  to  me  at  a  Ger- 
man table  d'hote.  "  In  Germany  they 
feed."  "And  in  England,  what  do  you 
do  there  ?  "  asked  a  somewhat  splenetic 
German  relative,  to  whom,  in  an  unwary 
moment,  I  had  quoted  the  above  epigram- 
matic remark.  "  I  will  tell  you,  7nelne 
Beste.  You  boil  your  vegetables  in  water, 
much  water,  and  eat  grass  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. You  know  one  meat,  the 
biftek,  bleeding;  and  one  Mehlspcise,  the 
blom-budding'^  I  confess,  being  far  from 
home  and  all  its  pleasures,  the  sarcastic 
enumeration  of  the  delights  of  our  insu- 
lar table  wounded  me,  and  I  lifted  up  my 
voice  in  feeble  protest.  But  let  this 
criticism  temper  the  steel  of  our  pen,  and 
put  a  little  milk  and  honey  into  the  ink  of 
our  observations. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  ancients  (I 
think  Tacitus  in  his  '''•  Germania^'')  that 
the  Teutons  were  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  largest  volume  of  intestines  of 
all  the  peoples  of  Europe  (I  feel  a  certain 
hesitation  in  quoting  these  words,  which, 
writ  in  elegant  Latin,  might  pass  muster)  ; 
but  certainly  no  one  who  has  lived  in 
Germany  can  aver  that  the  modern  Teu- 
ton has  degenerated  from  his  ancestors 
in  powers  of  absorption.  Take,  for  in- 
stance,  the   every-day    experience  of    a 


ceremony  by  picking  the  teeth  and  the 
dingy  dessert  with  alternate  impartiality, 
is  a  picture  so  true  as  to.be  trite,  and  so 
unattractive  as  to  be  scarcely  excusable, 
except  upon  historic  grounds.  Every  one 
who  has  spent  even  only  a  few  weeks  in 
Germany  must  have  beheld  and  suffered 
from  such  scenes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  intrench  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  cookery-book,  or 
to  give  in  any  detail  the  list  of  German 
dishes  with  which  I  might  easily  furnish 
my  readers.  To  speak  otherwise  than 
generally,  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  would 
be  out  of  place  ;  but  we  may  be  amused 
by  noting  the  various  points  of  difference 
and  similarity  between  our  neighbours' 
modus  Vivendi  and  our  own. 

There  are  three  great  characteristic 
divisions  of  German  food  —  the  salt,  the 
sour,  and  the  greasy:  the  salt,  as  exem- 
plified by  ham  and  herrings  ;  the  sour,  as 
typified  hy  Kraut  and  salads  ;  the  greasy, 
as  demonstrated  by  vegetables  stewed  in 
fat,  sausages  swimming  in  fat,  sauces 
surrounded  by  fat,  soups  filmy  with  fat. 
If  we  were  to  go  into  the  philosophy  of 
food,  we  should  probably  find  that  the 
salt  gives  the  appetite  for  the  grease, 
that  the  grease  is  necessary  for  warmth- 
giving  purposes,  as  well  as  to  supple- 
ment the  absence  of  nutritive  quality 
in  vv'hat  may  be  roundly  spoken  of  as 
a  potato  diet;  and  that  the  sour  acts 
as  a  digestive  agent  on  the  grease.  Tlie 
food  of  the  lower  orders  in  Germany  is 
poor  and  coarse  in  the  extreme:  —  thin 
coffee  without  milk  or  sugar  (sugar  is  an 
expensive  item,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
luxury  ;  except  in  seaboard  towns,  white 
colonial  sugar  is  unknown,  the  brown 
sugar  rarely  used  and  little  thought  of); 
black  rye  bread,  which  is  always  more  or 
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less  soar  (being  made  without  yeast) ; 
potatoes  stewed  in  fat,  with  a  mixture  of 
onions,  apples,  carrots,  plums,  or  pears  ; 
now  and  then  a  bit  of  fat  pork  with 
treacle ;  a  mess  of  Sauerkraut;  lentils, 
beans,  and  a  piece  of  Blutwurst;  mys- 
terious entrails  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and 
fishes  that  mi<rht   have    puzzled  the  au- 

furs  of  old  ;  Mehisuppe,  Biersuppe ;  cab- 
age  boiled  in  grease,  and  a  slice  of  raw 
ham.  No  beer  for  the  women;  no  white 
bread.  Schnapps  for  the  men,  distilled 
from  corn  or  potatoes ;  a  fiery,  coarse 
spirit  that  would  be  disastrous  in  its  ef- 
fects but  for  the  mass  of  food  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  It  has  already  been  seen 
how  domestic  servants  fare,  the  food  in 
private  houses  being  as  superior  to  that 
found  in  the  peasant's  hut,  as  the  table 
in  an  English  middle-class  kitchen  is  su- 
perior to  the  scanty  meal  of  the  under- 
paid agricultural  labourer.  In  mountain- 
ous districts  the  people  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  milk,  flour,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
and  cream.  To  taste  meat  is  an  event  in 
their  lives  ;  nor  do  they  feel  the  depriva- 
tion ;  for  the  pure  mountain  air,  the  fresh 
out-door  life  of  the  Ahn^  the  healthy  ex- 
ercise of  climbing  and  descending,  of 
rowing  across  the  lakes,  and  tending  the 
cattle,  makes  them  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
cheerful  after  a  fashion  unknown  to,  and 
impossible  for,  the  dwellers  in  towns  and 
cities.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  not  to 
go  to  foreign  countries  for  convincing 
examples.  We  have  only  to  look  at  what 
things  may  be  done  in  a  kilt,  on  "  whusky 
and  parritch,"  to  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
portant part  fresh  air  and  abundant  ex- 
ercise play  in  the  matter  of  muscular  de- 
velopment. 

Let  us  begin  in  our  survey  with  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  and  see  of  what  it 
consists. 

There  is  no  family  breakfast-table  as 
with  us,  where  sons  and  daughters  gath- 
er round  the  board,  letters  are  received 
and  read,  newspapers  scanned,  and  the 
great  affairs  of  the  world,  as  made  known 
by  telegram,  imparted  and  commented 
upon.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  damask 
table-cloth,  the  steaming  urn,  the  sym- 
•nietrical  arrangement  of  plate  and  china 
that  welcome  us  in  the  middle-class  Eng- 
lish household.  No  trim  girls  in  bright 
cotton  or  well-cut  homespun  gowns  '^xio 
young  men,  whose  fresh  faces  tell  of  tubs 
and  Turkish  towels,  are  here  to  greet  us. 
There  may  be  a  linen  cloth  upon  the 
table  (though  even  this  detail  is  far  from 
general),  and  there  will  be  a  coffee-pot, 
and  a  milk-jtig,and  sugar-basin,  set  down 


anyhow  anywhere ;  a  basket,  either  of 
wicker  or  japan,  piled  up  with  fresh  Sem- 
ineln,  perhaps  a  stray  plate  or  two  ;  a  dis- 
orderly group  of  cups  of  different  colours 
and  designs;  no  butter  ;  no  knives  and 
forks  ;  possibly  a  plate  with  a  few  milk 
rolls,  of  somewhat  finer  flour  than  the 
ordinary,  and  the  breakfast  equipage  is 
complete.  The  first  comer  (if  a  lady,  in 
dressing-gown  and  cap  ;  if  a  man,  in 
Schlafrock  and  Pantoffebi)  will  help  her, 
or  himself,  to  coffee  and  rolls,  probably 
eating  and  drinking  like  peripatetic  phil- 
osophers, for  there  is  no  inducement  to 
"sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfort- 
able." If  it  be  winter-time,  the  coffee-pot 
and  milk-jug  will  be, placed  on  the  stove 
instead  of  on  the  table,  and  the  next 
comer  will  go  through  the  same  formula 
of  solitary  feeding,  departing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  post- 
prandial cigar,  or  to  supplement  the 
somewhat  scantily  represented  "mys- 
teries of  the  toilette."  The  last  comer 
will  enjoy  the  dregs  of  the  coffee-pot  and 
the  drains  of  the  milk-jug  on  an  oil-cloth 
cover  or  crumpled  table-cloth,  slopped 
with  the  surplusage  of  successive  coffee- 
cups,  and  besprinkled  with  the  crumbs  of 
consumed  rolls. 

The  dejeuner  ci  la  fourchetfe,  which  is 
an  institution  in  France,  dwindles,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  ladies  of  tiie  household  are 
concerned,  into  a  surreptitious  shaving 
of  sausage,  or  a  sly  sardine,  partaken  of 
in  solitude  and  haste  between  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
Friseusimt.  The  young  (old  or  middle- 
aged)  military  heroes,  who  will  probably 
represent  the  male  portion  of  the  house- 
hold, will  prudently  "restore  "  themselves 
on  their  way  home  from  drill  or  parade 
in  a  more  substantial  manner  than  that 
which  suffices  for  the  weaker  vessels  ; 
thus  relieving  the  much  be-plagued  Haus- 
frau  from  any  more  elaborate  sacrifices 
on  the  gastronomic  altar. 

But  though  breakfast,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  leave  much  to  be  desired,  it  yet  con- 
tains elements  of  excellence  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Imprimis  there  are  no  cows 
with  iron  tails  in  Germany,  and  the  rich 
pure  milk  makes  the  well-flavoured,  if 
somewhat  thin,  coffee  taste  excellent. 
The  sugar  is  beet-root  sugar,  and  does 
not  sweeten  so  well  as  the  real  colonial 
article,  but- is  white  and  sparkling.  The 
crescent-shaped  milk  rolls  {Honichens) 
are  crisply  baked,  and  make  it  easy  to 
dispense  with  butter;  the  Ssinmel  in  its 
fresh  state  is  not  to  be  despised,  though, 
as  the  day  advances,  it  becomes  leathery 
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and  tougli,  and  at  nightfall  you  will  long 
for  an  honest  slice  from  a  good  wheaten 
loaf.  The  sour  rye  bread,  ranging  from 
black  to  a  light  brown,  is  much  con- 
demned by  some  as  affording  little  nour- 
ishment ;  nevertheless  one  may  acquire  a 
taste  for  it,  and  many  persons  declare 
that  they  prefer  it  to  the  tasteless  insip- 
idity of  the  white  roll.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  you  can  get  what  is  called 
'•'■  Englischcs  Brod^^  baked  in  small  cakes  ; 
it  is  made  of  very  fine  white  flour,  with  a 
mixture  of  butter  and  milk  and  a  dash  of 
sugar  in  it,  that  quite  destroys  any  resem- 
blance the  name  might  lead  you  to  ex- 
pect. l»akeries  are  under  government 
supervision  ;  not  only  the  weight  of  the 
bread,  but  the  quality  of  the  flour  is 
tested  ;  and  as  neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour  of  the  inspector's  coming  can  be  cal- 
culated upon,  evasion  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, and  cases  of  adulteration  and  light 
weight  so  exceptional,  as  not  to  be  worth 
quoUng. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  surprise  the  preju- 
diced amongst  my  readers  when  I  say 
that  I  found  the  matiriel,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
cellent in  Germany.  Bread,  butter,  milk, 
and  eggs  abundant.  The  market  well 
stocked  with  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the 
commoner  kind  (several  of  the  latter  un- 
known to  us  might  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage into  our  bills  of  fare).  Poultry, 
as  a  rule,  is  poor,  but  cheap.  Pigeons  to 
be  had  for  a  few  pence  ;  game,  in  season, 
generally  plentiful.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tasted  in  a  private  house  a  German  Reh- 
braten  \y'\\.\\  cream  sauce,  will  dispute  its 
excellence  ;  the  claims  of  roast  partridge 
with  Sauerkraut  {\.\\\'s,  latter  not  the  greasy 
mess  table-dlwte  dinners  may  suggest, 
but  a  delicately  tempered  digestive)  to 
recognition  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  descendants  of  Vatel  and  Ude,  for  it 
is  a  dish  to  be  found  in  every  well-com- 
piled French  menu  of  the  present  day. 
What  housewife  would  not  gratefully  hail 
the  fact  that  she  might  buy  a  saddle  of 
hare  just  as  we  buy  a  saddle  of  mutton, 
which,  well  larded  and  baptized  with  sour 
cream,  is  so  mellow  and  melting  a  mor- 
,sel  that  you  might  unhesitatingly  set  it 
sohts  before  a  king.  The  hare  is  never 
trussed  and  sent  up  to  table  with  its  long 
ears,  lean  head,  and  unpleasantly  grinning 
teeth,  as  with  us  ;  if  you  buy  the  whole 
animal  (ind  unless  you  want  some  small 
and  appetissant  addition  to  your  dinner 
you  will  probably  do  so),  the  head  will  be 
taken  off,  the  legs  broken  at  the  joints, 
and  the  interior  of  the  animal  will  be  util- 
ized for  the  servants'  dinner,  forriiing  a 


dark  and  "wicked  broth  "called  Hasen- 
pfeffer^  into  the  mysteries  of  which  occult 
preparation  I  never  ventured  to  pry, 
though  frequently  I  saw  and  heard  it  par- 
taken of  with  sounds  of  succulent  ap- 
proval in  the  kitchen.  Sweetbreads,  for 
v/hich  your  butcher  calmly  demands  tea 
shillings  a  pair  during  the  London  sea- 
son, are  to  be  procured  for  such  a  price 
as  need  not  wound  the  conscience  of  the 
tenderest  Hausfrau;  veal  kidneys  (who 
ever  knew  how  delicious  a  veal  kidney 
could  be  until  he  partook  of  Nieren- 
schiiitte?)  need  not  exercise  your  mind  on 
the  score  of  economy,  nor  need  you  even 
hesitate  much  about  "caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral," or  pdte  de  foie gras  to  the  particu- 
lar. The  tables  of  the  world  have  recog- 
nized the  merits  of  Strasbourg  pies, 
Westphalia  hams,  Pomeranian  goose- 
breasts,  Brunswick  sausages,  Bavarian 
beer,  Liibeck  marchpane,  and  Hamboro' 
beef ;  no  contemptible  list  of  exportable 
edibles.  Of  the  beef  and  mutton  I  can- 
not speak  in  glowing  terms.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  to  be  had  fairly  good,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  small  Resident;  towns 
the  reigning  duke  or  prince  would  gen- 
erally have  his  beeves  and  sheep  fat- 
tened after  approved  methods,  so  that 
with  a  little  interest  and  civility,  one 
could  usually  so  far  soften  the  heart  of 
the  slaughterer  {Schlachter)  as  to  have  an 
English-looking  sirloin  and  a  mature  leg' 
of  mutton  as  often  as  one  wislied  upon 
one's  table.  In  the  same  way  there 
would  be  a  poultry-farm  or  Fasanerie^ 
where  the  doomed  birds  would  be  shut  in 
little  pens  7in&^^ gemtdelt,'''  d  la  7node  de 
St?-asbourg,  for  the  royal  or  ducal  table, 
so  that  a  plump  roast  capon  or  piieasant 
was  quite  within  the  region  of  recurring 
possible  good  things.  On  a  changi  tout 
cela,  however,  and  doubtless  such  con- 
cessions are  reckoned  amongst  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  past.  Veal  is  better  in 
Germany  than  with  us  ;  and  though  at  all 
times  unwholesome  and  indigestible  as 
food,  forms  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  list 
of  ordinary  dishes  that  appear  on  the 
homely  board.  It  is  a  drawback,  to  use  a 
Hibernicism,  that  all  the  roasts  (like  those 
that  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  Queen  of 
Denmark's  marriage  tables)  are  baked. 
Yet,  baked  meat,  well-basted  and  not 
overdone,  forms  a  concentrated  kind  of 
food  that  use  makes  almost  as  palatable 
as  the  spitted  joint,  and  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing its  way  to  popularity  here.  Pork  is 
not  a  favourite  dish  on  the  tables  of  the 
rich  ;  that  is,  not  in  its  simpler  form  ;  in 
its   more  complex    preparation   pig   is  a 
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popular  meat  with  all  classes.  ScJilacht- 
wurst,  Mettwurst,  Blut-JJiirst,  Raiichen- 
dttiy  Leierwurst,  (this  latter  being  pigs' 
livers,  prepared  like  pdi^  de  foie  gras, 
delicately  spiced  and  truffled)  are  only 
a  few  of  the  endless  popular  varieties 
of  the  German  sausage.  Ham  is  gener- 
ally eaten  raw,  well  smoked,  and  if  pre- 
sented at  tea  or  supper,  a  little  wooden 
Clatter  and  a  sharp  knife  will  be  placed 
eside  you  in  order  that  you  may  cut  it 
into  small  pieces  such  as  are  used  by 
cooks  for  larding.  Taken  in  this  way  as 
a  relish,  the  flavour  is  sweet  and  appe- 
tizing, but  the  uncooked  state  of  the  meat 
renders  it  tough  (^^7/^),  and  involves  more 
mastication  than  is  agreeable. 

Some  years  ago  a  cry  went  abroad  of 
whole  districts  suffering  from  trichina; 
and  in  some  parts  of  tlie  country  not 
only  was  the  mortality  alarming,  but  the 
sufferings  of  the  afflicted  so  frightful, 
that  government  commissions  with  prop- 
erly appointed  medical  officers  were  told 
ofiE  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  result 
was,  that  in  every  town  a  medical  officer 
was  appointed  to  certify  the  wholesome 
condition  of  all,the  pigs  slaughtered  be- 
fore the  butcher  was  permitted  to  offer 
the  meat  for  human  food.  In  this  coun- 
try, where  pork  and  ham  are  not  eaten 
raw,  such  measures  are  unnecessary.  Un- 
pleasant as  the  idea  of  such  parasites 
must  be,  we  know  that  the  boiling  would 
destroy  their  dangerous  qualities  ;  but  in 
Germany,  where  uncooked  ham  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  where 
the  sausages  that  are  eaten  cold  are  inva- 
riably only  smoked,  the  precaution  is  an 
emphatically  necessary  one. 

Fish,  except  in  seaport  towns  (and 
these  are  few  and  far  between  in  Ger- 
many), is  a  scarce  and  doubtful  commod- 
ity; the  Elbe  and  Rhine  salmon  very  in- 
ferior in  flavour  to  our  own,  and  always 
dear.  When  produced  on  great  occa- 
sions, this  fish  is  almost  always  served 
cold,  encased  in  a  sour  jelly  if  whole, 
or  accompanied  by  varieties  of  mayon- 
naise sauces  if  only  portions  of  it  are 
presented  to  the  guests.  Carp  and  tench, 
those  muddiest  of  the  fresh-water  finny 
tribe,  are  spoken  of  with  bated  breath,  as 
of  delicacies  fit  for  the  table  of  Apicius 
himself;  but  they  are  generally  so  dis- 
guised with  vinegar  and  complicated  fla- 
vourings, that  the  mud  may  be  said  to 
yield  to  treatment.  Not  only  are  the 
•alt-watcr  fish  very  inferior  to  our  own, 
but  of  infinitely  less  variety.  No  slop- 
ing marble  slabs,  sluiced  with  fresh 
water,  adorned  with    mountains   of   ice 
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and  forests  of  fennel ;  no  piled-up  lob- 
sters in  gorgeous  array,  splendid  s  Umon, 
many-tinted'  mackerel,  delicate  whitings 
or  domestic  soles,  colossal  cod,  ministe- 
rial white  bait  or  silver  sprats,  will  tempt 
at  once  your  eyes  and  your  palate  ;  you 
will  probably  have  to  dive  into  an  obscure 
shop,  whence  issues  anything  but  inviting- 
ly "a  most  ancient  and  fish-like  smell," 
when,  in  answer  to  your  demands,  a  doubt- 
ful-looking marine  monster  will  be  pulled 
out  of  a  mysterious  tub  at  the  back  of  the 
counter,  with  the  remark,  Heuf  giebi's 
nur  Schelljisch  ("how  unpleasantly,"  as 
Thackeray's  schoolboy  says  of  the  mon- 
keys, "  they  always  smelt  "),  or  Dorsch,  or 
Barsch^  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  so- 
called  fish-shop  there  will  be  all  kinds  of 
pickled  herrings  (these  form  the  founda- 
tion of  that  most  popular  of  German 
dishes,  Hdringssalat),  bloaters  {Buck- 
Huge),  small  dried  sprats  {Kieier  Sproiten), 
perhaps  even  pickled  salmon  and  a  pot 
of  caviare  may  tempt  you  ;  for  the  love 
of  Germans  for  every  kind  of  salt  and 
dried  fish  (perhaps  in  default  of  fresh)  is 
apparently  an  appetite 
what  it  feeds  upon. 

I  remember  tasting  in 
a  most  dainty  dish  of  dabs,  or  flatfish, 
smoked  in  nettle-smoke  (this  gave  them 
a  peculiar  delicate  flavour)  and  stewed  in 
fresh  cream  ;  the  accompaniment  being  a 
delicious  kind  of  black  bread,  short  and 
rather  sweet,  liberally  bespread  with  fresh- 
ly-churned butter.  Very  excellent,  too,  are 
pigeons  braised  and  served  with  milk- 
rice  ;  the  rice  being  so  boiled  that  each 
grain  is  distinct,  and  surrounded  with  the 
rich  milk  in  which  it  has  been  cooked, 
so  that  it  tastes  almost  like  cream.  This 
custom  of  serving  rice,  Gries,  and  differ- 
ent sorts  of  farinaceous  food,  cooked 
with  milk,  as  we  serve  vegetables,  with 
roast  meat,  is  one  that  we  might  well  im- 
itate ;  we  have  the  beginning  of  it  in  our 
bread-sauce  with  birds,  but  in  Germany 
it  is  introduced  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Rabbits  are  rejected  by  the  poorest  as 
vermin,  unfit  for  human  food  ;  by  which 
means  a  cheap  and  not  unwholesome 
dish,  when  partaken  of  occasionally,  is 
lost  to  the  labouring  man. 

Potatoes  in  bucketfuls,  and  prepared 
in  fifty  different  fashions,  form  the  staple 
of  the  food  of  the  lower  orders. 

Dinner,  which  in  Germany  is  often  a 
painfully  protracted  business,  lasting  on 
occasions  even  three  or  four  hours,  is,  in 
a  general  way,  partaken  of  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  two,  according  to  the 
occupation  of  the  master  and  the  school- 
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hours  of  the  children  of  the  house.  It  is 
scarcely  served  in  a  more  appetizing 
manner  than  the  scrambling  breakfast. 
There  is  a  want  of  cleanliness,  of  order, 
of  propriety  ;  if  I  may  say  so,  a  want  of 
dignity  about  the  table  arrangements 
that  would  almost  suggest  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  aesthetic  feeling  in  those 
who  sit  round  the  ill-appointed  board. 
The  servants  are  noisy,  the  cloth  is 
crumpled,  the  dishes  are  slamijied  down 
upon  the  table,  the  gravy  is  tilted  over, 
the  glass  is  miscellaneous,  the  knives 
and  forks  are  put  in  a  heap,  the  plates 
are  not  changed  frequently  enough.  No 
crisp  water-cress  or  curly  parsley  adorns 
your  cold  joint,  or  sets  off  the  complex- 
ion of  your  butter ;  it  is  thought  no  sole- 
cism for  every  one  to  plunge  his  knife 
into  the  salt-cellar,  or  pick  his  teeth  at 
table,  to  stretch  across  and  reach  for 
whatever  he  wants.  Everything  seems 
to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  yet  everything 
is  served  separately,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  distract  the  attention  from  the 
matter  in  hand.  There  is  a  sense  at  once 
of  repletion  and  emptiness  in  a  German 
dinner.  Your  stomach  has  been  filled, 
but  not  fortified.  You  have  begun  with 
a  soup  which,  mathematically  speaking, 
may  be  said  to  represent  length  without 
breadth  ;  this  has  been  followed  by  the 
bouilli^  or  soup-meat,  out  of  which  all 
nourishment  has  been  flayed,  accompa- 
nied by  a  sour  sauce,  of  Morschebt  (a  de- 
based kind  of  mushroom),  boiled  in  but- 
ter and  vinegar  ;  you  will  have  abundance 
of  vegetables  stewed  in  fat  or  butter ; 
sausages  and  lentils  ;  some  little  dump- 
lings called  Klosse,  compotes  of  cranber- 
ries and  bilberries,  stewed  plums  or 
cherries  ;  a  piece  of  roast  veal,  or  a  fowl 
(for  roast  read  baked),  with  potato-salad, 
cabbage-salad,  or  Sauerkraut,  and  a 
Mehlspeise,  this  representing  a  rather 
better  than  average  dinner  in  an  ordinary 
German  household. 

At  four  o'clock  coffee  will  be  brought 
in  ;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house 
will  depart  for  his  club,  and  the  mistress 
will  pay  visits  amongst  her  friends,  until 
the  time  comes  for  the  theatre.  The 
family  will  not  reassemble  until  supper, 
which  will  be  taken  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  nine,  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  opera  or  comedy,  the  days  on 
which  the  ladies  of  the  house  are  abon- 
tides,  and  the  various  other  family  en- 
gagements and  exigencies.  This  is  a 
pleasant  meal,  resembling  high  tea.  In 
many  houses  tea  is  served  as  with  us, 
and  though  the  flavour  of  it  is  very  dif- 


ferent from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  good,  I  confess  I  always  hailed 
its  appearance  with  satisfaction.  Bread, 
butter,  cold  ham,  sausage,  tongue,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  sardines,  cheese,  and  cakes, 
with  perhaps  a  few  additions  and  altera- 
tions if  friends  share  the  meal,  represent 
a  German  supper,  or  Abendessen.  Bor- 
deaux, or  beer,  or  the  wines  of  the  coun- 
try, are  generally  taken  by  the  men  in 
preference  to  tea.  Cigars  follow ;  the 
ladies  retire  into  the  withdrawing-room, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  every  one  is  in  bed. 
All  the  housewives,  as  autumn  wanes, 
lay  in  a  goodly  store  of  vegetables  to  last 
through  the  winter  months,  when  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  procured  for  love  or 
money.  Potatoes  are  banked  up  in  the 
cellars,  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
are  buried  in  layers  of  mould,  whence 
your  cook  will  extract  them,  uninjured 
by  damp  or  frost,  for  the  daily  meal. 
Vegetables  of  the  finer  sort,  such  as 
French  beans,  peas,  &c.,  are,  as  they 
come  into  season,  preserved  for  winter 
use  in  tins,  the  process  observed  being 
a  very  simple  one  ;  the  vegetables,  with 
a  little  salt  and  water,  are  put  into  the  tins, 
which  are  then  hermetically  sealed  by  a 
man  who  comes  to  solder  them  down  ; 
the  tins  are  placed  in  another  pan  with 
boiling  water,  and  if  air  bubbles  rise  to 
the  surface  when  the  water  boils,  you 
know  that  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere  in 
the  soldering ;  your  man  takes  out  the 
offending  tin,  ascertains  where  the  defect 
is,  and  repairs  it. 

These  tins  of  preserved  vegetables 
may  be  bought  now  in  nearly  every  Eng- 
lish grocer's  shop;  but  our  simpler 
method  of  preparing  their  contents  has 
not  helped  them  to  popularity.  In  Ger- 
many, where  the  flavour  is  aided  by  all 
sorts  of  spices,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg, 
sugar  and  butter,  their  flatness  is  much 
disguised,  and  they  prove  a  welcome  sub- 
stitute for  the  real  thing.  Dried  apples 
and  pears  and  plums,  which  all  take  the 
place  of  vegetables,  and  enter  largely 
into  the  ordinary  domestic  fare,  are  also 
bought  wholesale  for  winter  storage ; 
and  these  with  peas,  beans,  lentils,  and 
rice,  not  to  speak  of  Gries,  Griltze,  buck- 
wheat, and  other  farinaceous  sorts  un- 
known here,  afford  a  fair  scope  for  variety 
in  the  domestic  cuisine. 

It  will  be  objected  that  Germany  could 
never  have  produced  such  fighting  men, 
such  deep-chested,  loud-voiced,  well- 
belted,  straight-limbed,  clanking,  swag- 
gering, awe-inspiring  warriors  as  she  has 
lately  shown  the  world,  on  a  fare  of  veal, 
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vinegar,  and  chickens.  Surely,  these 
martial  heroes,  with  the  front  of  demi- 
gods and  the  endurance  of  Titans,  show 
a  valour,  a  hijjh  courage,  and  a  well-fed 
confidence,  whose  muscularity  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  flesh-pots  of  the 
fatherland.  "Wine  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  him  a 
cheerful  countenance,"  sings  the  warrior- 
king,  David,  who  himself  belonged  to 
fighting  times  and  to  a  fighting  race,  and 
was  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  an 
ill-fed  body  makes  a  lily-liver  and  a 
craven  heart.  We  must  have  the  healthy 
body  if  we  are  to  have  the  healthy  mind  ; 
we  cannot  expect  doughty  deeds  without 
muscular  development. 

"Have  you,"  said  a  learned  Theban 
once  to  me,  "observed  (I  am  speaking  as 
a  physiologist)  how  inferior,  in  our  coun- 
try, is  the  woman-animal  to  the  man- 
animal?"  When  a  great  physician, 
whose  name  is  writ  on  the  scroll  of 
twenty  learned  societies  in  your  own 
country,  stoops  to  ask  you  such  a  leading 
question  as  this,  you  are  bound  not  to 
take  exception  at  the  form  in  which  he 
frames  it,  and  to  give  him  the  answer  he 
expects.  "Well,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"  the  cause  and  the  effect  lie  very  near 
together.  Observe,  how  do  we  feed  our 
man-child,  and  how  do  we  feed  our 
woman-child  ?  You  will  say,  pretty  much 
alike.  They  start  fair.  The  peasant 
mother  nourishes  both.  The  active  life 
of  our  women  of  the  lower  orders  circu- 
lates the  blood,  helps  them  to  assimilate 
the  vast  quantities  of  food  they  take,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  nutritious.  The  baby 
cuts  its  teeth  ;  it  is  prompted  to  another 
form  of  food,  and  from  this  moment  the 
paths  of  the  man-child  and  the  woman- 
child  are  divergent.  The  boy  goes  to 
school,  skates,  turns  (many  an  English- 
man might  be  astonished  at  the  feats  of 
young  German  athletes  in  their  Turn- 
nallcn),  makes  walking-tours  in  his  holi- 
days, drills,  marches,  goes  through  his 
spring  and  autumn  manoeuvres,  develops 
the  muscles  of  a  Hercules  and  tiie  appe- 
tite of  a  Briareus.  His  active,  out-door 
life,  the  oxygen  he  breathes,  the  fatigue 
he  undergoes,  the  discipline  to  which' he 
submits,  all  contribute  to  develop  a 
strong  straight  body,  to  enrich  his  blood, 
and  to  help  him  to  assimilate  his  food. 
The  brain  is  nourished,  the  muscles  are 
nourished,  the  organs  become  strong  and 
healthy.  Look  at  our  young  officers,  and 
say  if  their  appetites  be  not  heroic.  Ob- 
serve that  they  cat  with  large  compreiien- 
sive  hungriness  ;  they  restore  themselves 


as  they  come  from  parade  with  a  good 
basin  of  beef-bouillon,  with  a  deep 
draught  of  Bavarian  beer,  with  an  orgie 
of  oysters.  Don't  you  remember  Heine's 
'■''Lieutenants  and  Fdhndrichs,  die  sind 
die  klugen  Leute,''^  who  come  and  lap  up 
the  Rhine-wine  and  the  oysters,  that  were 
rained  down  in  a  beneficial  hour  on  the 
Berlin  Steinpflaster?  My  most  gracious, 
those  are  the  typical  men,  the  coming 
men,  the  useful  men.  Their  great  frames 
and  loud  voices  are  the  outcome  of 
healthily  active  lives.  What  has  your 
woman-child  been  doing  all  this  time? 
She  has  been  sitting  behind  the  stove 
{hintem  Of  en),  sucking  sugar-glums, 
and  swallowing  sweet  hot  coffee  ;  nib- 
bling greasy  cakes  in  a  stifling  stove-ex- 
hausted atmosphere.  She  does  not,  as 
do  your  English  ladies,  ride,  walk,  swim, 
take  what  you  call  "  the  constitutional," 
garden,  boat,  haymake,  croquet,  enjoy  all 
those  diversions  we  read  of  in  your  Eng- 
lish books.  The  grease  that  nourishes 
her  brother  disagrees  with  her;  she  has 
no  digestion  ;  her  teeth  decay  ;  she 
spoils  their  enamel  with  vinegar  and  lem- 
onade ;  she  pecks  at  an  ounce  of  ex- 
hausted soup-meat ;  she  takes  here  a 
snick  and  there  a  snack  ;  she  becomes 
bleichsiichtig,  she  is  ordered  to  take  the 
air;  she  totters  out  on  high-heeled  shoes 
to  her  coffee  Krdnzcken  j  shQ  sits  in  a 
summer-house  and  tortures  cotton  round 
a  hook  ;  she  goes  to  the  theatre  ;  she 
passes  from  one  heated,  exhausted  atmos- 
phere to  another  gas-and-oil-heated  one. 
How  can  she  be  hungry?  How  can  her 
food  nourish  her?  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
she  has  no  chest,  no  muscles,  no  race,  no 


cried    my   excited 
young   man    have 


type,  no  physique?" 
friend.  "  Would  the 
been  any  better  with  such  a  life  ?  And 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story  ; 
between  the  Alpha  of  food  and  the  Omega 
of  planting  new  generations  in  the  world 
there  is  a  series  of  disastrous  mistakes," 
said  Dr.  Zukiinftig,  presenting  me  with  a 
pamphlet  "On  the  Comparative  Assimila- 
tive Powers  of  the  Races  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope." I  leave  him  in  his  professional  en- 
thusiasm, which  led  him  into  an  elo- 
quent and  exhaustive  verbal  treatise  on 
the  complex  causes  of  p'.iysical  female 
degeneracy,  together  witli  a  fine  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  human  race,  by  the  abolition  of  gas- 
light, stove-heat,  high  heels,  coffee,  cor- 
sets, scandal,  and  chignons,  since  in  this 
paper  food  alone  may  reasonably  engage 
our  attention. 

Of   the  drinks  of  Germany  not  much 
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need  be  said.  Rhine-wine  and  Bavarian 
beer  are  accepted  liquids,  and  need  no 
bush.  But  whilst  upon  the  subject  I 
may  mention  an  institution,  well  worthy 
of  emulation,  in  the  little  drinkin^-booths 
which,  planted  at  regular  intervals  along 
the  hot  and  dusty  thoroughfares,  offer 
you  such  welcome  refreshment  in  the 
shape  of  sparkling  waters,  effervescing 
lemonade,  and  soda  and  seltzer-water,  for 
a  penny  the  glass,  with  any  kind  of  fruit- 
syrup  you  choose  added  to  the  reviving 
Mnd  'sparkling  draught.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  in  London  such  obstructive 
edifices  would  seriously  impede  the  traffic 
and  cause  a  block  upon  the  pavement, 
and  that  shop-rent  is  too  dear  to  admit  of 
mineral  water,  ginger-beer,  lemonade, 
and  raspberry  vinegar  being  sold  at  a 
penny  a  glass.  That  may  be  so  ;  but  the 
boon  of  these  little  temples  of  refresh- 
ment, where  the  weary  wayfarer  deposits 
his  modest  coin  and  receives  a  long  cool 
draught  in  return  that  sends  him  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  or 
denied.  Very  excellent  and  quite  worthy 
its  poetic  name,  is  the  fragrant  Maitratik 
that  one  gets  in  the  "  merry  mouth  ;  " 
and  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  dainty  drinks  is  the'  imposing 
Bowie,  for  which  nectar  a  vessel  has 
been  specially  created  and  consecrated, 
and  vvithout  which  no  convivial  meeting 
or  dancing-party  would  be  held  com- 
plete. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany  tea  is  looked 
upon  as  medicine.  "  Is,  then,  the  gra- 
cious lady  ill?"  is  no  uncommon  ques- 
tion, if  by  chance  an  irresistible  longing 
should  overtake  you  for  the  "cheer- 
ing cup."  It  is  only  to  be  had  good  in 
Russian  houses  ;  but  even  here  not  al- 
ways quite  according  to  English  taste. 
Some  take  lemon  instead  of  milk  with  it; 
others  substitute  red  wine  ;  the  tea  is 
often  scented ;  and  I  remember  once 
having  a  pound  of  tea  sent  me  which 
I  was  told  cost  three  pounds  ster- 
ling, having  come  overland,  and  been 
bought  by  the  kind  donor  at  the  fair  of 
Nishni-Novgorod,  of  which  I  will  only 
say,  that  a  little  Vanilla  boiled  in  hay 
would  have  pleased  me  quite  as  well. 

Fruit,  as  we  see  it  in  Covent  Garden, 
or  in  the  shop-windows  of  Paris,  is  un- 
known in  Germany.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  superexcellence  of  which 
I  speak  may  be  found  in  the  Hamburg 
market,  but  then  the  fruit  is  imported. 
Oranges,  in  the  interior,  cost  twopence 
and  threepence  each,  and  even  then  are 
small,  and   of    a    very    inferior  quality. 


Gardening  is  a  science  very  little  under- 
stood ;  the  outlay  of  manure,  labour, 
time,  and  so  on,  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  anything  like  perfection  in  trees, 
plants,  or  vegetables,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  thriftless  waste.  The  pears, 
apples,  plums,  and  cherries  grow  almost 
wild.  To  dig  about  them  and  rake  them, 
to  produce  varieties,  and  to  improve  by 
selection  of  earths  and  manures  the 
standard  stocks,  seems  an  almost  unnec- 
essary trouble,  since  you  can  pull  up  the 
old  tree  when  it  is  exhausted,  and  plant 
another  in  a  different  spot.  Quantity, 
not  quality,  is  what  you  want;  and  cer- 
tainly if  quality  were  presented  to  you  at 
the  fraction  of  a  farthing  more  than  its 
rival  quantity,  you  would,  on  merely  con- 
scientious grounds  alone,  reject  the 
former  for  the  latter. 

If  ever  the  happy  time  should  come 
(and  I  doubt  it,  short  of  the  millennium) 
when  our  cooks  will  permit  the  young 
ladies  of  the  household  to  learn  how  to 
prepare  the  food  that  they  seem  paid  to 
spoil,  I  hope  a  Median  and  a  Persian 
law  may  be  passed  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  these  fair  creatures  from  carry- 
ing the  history  of  their  culinary  prowess 
and  exploits  beyond  the  dinner-table. 
Let  a  stand  be  made  against  the  persist- 
ent talk  of  food  that  poisons  any  attempt 
at  conversation  where  two  or  three  Ger- 
man housewives  are  gathered  together. 
The  unction  with  which  greasy  details 
are  discussed  ;  the  comparisons  (specially 
odious,  it  seems  to  me,  in  post-prandial 
hours  of  repletion)  of  goose-grease  drip- 
ping with  bacon  fat  ;  the  wearisome  enu- 
meration of  mysteries  connected  with  this 
dumpling,  that  sauce,  or  the  other  pickle, 
are  a  burthen  to  the  flesh  and  a  weariness 
to  the  spirit  of  any  mere  outsider  grievous 
to  be  borne.  Some  of  my  best  German 
friends  were  angry  with  me  because  I 
did  not  want  to  eat  my  cake  and  have  it 
too.  "  We  are  not  ruminating  animals," 
I  said,  trying  to  make  my  feeble  stand 
against  this  eternal  talk  of  food  ;  "and  I 
don't  care  to  chew  the  cud  of  culinary 
memories."  But  such  an  intellectual 
protest  went  down  before  the  serried 
ranks  of  my  opponents.  Like  the  Civis 
Romanus  stun  of  the  old  Romans,  "  I  am 
a  German  Hansfrait "  is  the  last  paean  of 
pride  which  these  patient  spouses  know  ; 
and  what  wonder  if  they  resent  your  un- 
willing homage,  and  think  scorn  of  a 
temper  that  is  contented  to  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  dinner  to  the  table  or  the 
kitchen  ? 

"  Sir,"  said  old  Samuel  Johnson,  "give 
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me  the  man  that  thinks  of  his  dinner  ;  if 
he  cannot  get  that  well-dressed,  he  may 
be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
things."  So  he  may.  You  don't  think 
better  of  that  man  who  boasts  that,  to 
him,  the  salmon  is  as  the  sole,  the  turnip 
as  the  truffle.  On  the  contrary,  you  pity 
or  despise  his  want  of  culture.  You  may 
put  up  with  Lucullus  and  his  lampreys,  or 
Epicurus  and  his  supreme  de  volatile ; 
you  will,  perhaps,  even  smile  indulgently 
on  M.  Gourmet's  gastronomic  reminis- 
cences ;  but  this  is  the  poetry  of  food. 
You  will,  on  the  other  hand,  bitterly  re- 
sent the  process  of  it  being  forced  upon 
you  at  all  times  and  seasons.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  honest,  arrogant,  tea- 
drinking  old  doctor  would  have  been  the 
first  to  put  his  conversational  extin- 
guisher on  that  man  who  should  dare  to 
dilate  gluttonously  on  the  food  he  loved. 
Laughable,  and  yet  characteristic,  is 
the  fact,  that  on  returning  from  a  dinner, 
ball,  tea,  supper,  or  Kaffee-Gesellschaft  in 
Germany,  the  first  question  formulated 
by  the  non-revellers  awaiting  you  at 
home  will  always  have  reference  to  the 
food.  Former  experiences  in  other 
climes  will  have  prepared  you  for  such 
frivolous  queries  as  —  "Well,  were  the 
A.'s  overdressed,  as  usual?  How  did 
Mrs.  B.  look  ?  Did  the  C.  girls  dance  a 
great  deal?"  and  so  on.  But  strangely 
on  your  unaccustomed  ear  strikes  the 
solemn  question,  unerring,  ponderous, 
and  punctual  as  a  clerk's  amen,  Na!  was 
hat's gegeben  f  —  "  What  did  you  get  ?  " 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  A  REPUBLIC. 

The  spectacle  of  brethren  dwelling 
together  in  unity  is  commonly  supposed 
to  exert  a  soothing  influence  on  those 
who  witness  it.  But  the  unity  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  French  As- 
sembly is  a  unity  which  takes  away  one's 
breath.  It  is  so  overpowering,  so  demon- 
strative, so  absolutely  proof  against  ar- 
gument, or  abuse,  or  ridicule,  ^that  it  is 
impossible  either  to  criticise,  or  admire, 
or  approve,  or  do  anything  else  which 
implies  judgment.  We  can  only  sit  still 
and  wonder.  A  fortnight  since  the  breach 
between  the  fractions  which  compose  the 
majority  that  has  just  done  such  great 
things  seemed  more  impassable  than  ever. 
Each  p;irty  thought  itself  betraved.  The 
Right  Centre  were  indignant  because  the 
Left  had   amended    their  scheme;    the 


Left  were  indignant  because  the  Right 
Centre  had  abandoned  their  scheme  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  amended.  Rage  at 
the  failure  of  a  coalition  which  has  cost 
immense  trouble,  and  mutual  suspicion 
of  treachery,  are  not  elements  out  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  build  a  new  combina- 
tion. The  prospect  seemed  at  least  as 
unpromising  as  it  had  ever  been,  and 
how  unpromising  that  was  may  be  read 
in  the  history  of  the  last  two  years.  Yet 
in  a  week  the  project  of  a  new  union  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  has 
been  carried  through  the  Assembly  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  a  single  detail.  The 
leaders  of  the  Left  and  the  Right  Centre 
came  to  terms  upon  the  composition  of  a 
Senate,  and  a  compact  majority  was  or- 
dered out  to  reject  every  alteration  in  the 
Bill.  No  one  was  put  to  the  trouble  of 
considering  whether  this  or  that  sugges- 
tion was  an  improvement.  The  coalition 
was  as  pitiless  in  rejecting  improvements 
as  in  rejecting  alterations  which  were 
not  improvements.  It  was  the  right 
policy  to  follow,  because,  if  license  had 
been  given  to  a  single  straggler,  in  no 
matter  how  unimportant  an  amendment, 
the  inch  would  certainly  have  become  an 
ell,  and  it  would  have  been  taken  by  a 
great  many  stragglers  without  license. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  had  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  situation  ;  the  marvel  is 
how  they  contrived  to  make  all  their  fol- 
lowers appreciate  it  with  equal  accuracy. 
The  Right  were  driven  nearly  mad  by 
this  unexpected  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
their  adversaries.  They  had  only  lately 
convinced  themselves  that  the  Right 
Centre  were  capable  of  such  iniquity  as 
accepting  the  Republic,  and  even  when 
this  conclusion  was  at  last  forced  upon 
them,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  consol- 
ing hope  that  the  Left  would  never  be 
induced  to  accept  the  same  kind  of  Re- 
public. When  the  new  Senate  Bill  was 
produced  it  was  so  clearly  the  work  of 
the  Right  Centre  that  this  hope  must  for 
the  moment  have  become  certainty.  The 
Right  had  only  to  drag  a  few  Radical 
commonplaces  into  the  debate,  and  the 
Left  would  inevitably  be  thrown  off  the 
scent.  The  Left  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  resist  throwing  up  their  hats  whenever 
universal  suffrage  was  mentioned ;  was 
it  to  be  believed  that  they  would  show 
more  self-control  now?  Accordingly  it 
was  on  this  line  that  such  fighting  as 
there  was  took  place.  Legitimist  after 
Legitimist,  Bonapartist  after  Bonapartist, 
taunted  the  Left  with  having  deserted 
their  principles,  with  having  "first  voted 
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for  a  Senate  selected  by  universal  suf- 
fras^e,  and  then  contented  themselves 
with  a  Senate  elected  by  a  very  limited 
constituency.  The  Left  either  sat  silent, 
or  indulged  in  superior  smiles,  or  play- 
fully told  the  speakers  that  they  were  not 
in  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  incon- 
sistencies thus  pleasantly  pointed  out  to 
them.  M.  Raoul  Duval  even  introduced 
an  amendment  identical  in  substance  with 
the  very  amendment  which  the  Left  had 
carried  ten  days  before ;  but  the  Left 
had  learned  their  lesson  in  the  interval, 
and  they  voted  as  one  man  against  their 
own  proposal.  The  Duke  of  Rochefou- 
cauld Bisaccia  tried  to  draw  them  in  an- 
other way.  He  declared  that  the  Assembly 
was  exceeding  its  powers,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  elected  for  the  purpose  of  nom- 
inating lif-e-senators.  There  was  a  time 
when  such  a  speech  from  a  Legitimist 
would  have  called  vollies  of  applause 
from  the  Left,  but  the  idea  of  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Assembly  had  no  longer 
any  charm  for  them.  They  voted  steadily 
against  an  amendment  making  all  the 
Senators  elective,  and  thus  entrusted  to 
the  Assembly,  which  they  have  so  often 
denounced  as  a  usurper  without  even  the 
excuse  of  capacity  to  govern,  the  busi- 
ness of  choosing  men  who  are  to  help  to 
rule  France  for  the  terms  of  their  natural 
lives. 

This  closed  the  sitting  of  Monday. 
By  Tuesday,  M.  Raoul  Duval  and  M. 
Brunet  had  prepared  a  fresh  string  of 
tempting  amendments.  The  Senate  Bill 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Department  of  the  Nord  the 
same  number  of  Senators.  Surely  the 
Left  would  not  refuse  to  give  their  dar- 
1  ling  Paris  an  exceptional  distinction  ? 
So,  perhaps,  M.  Brunet  tried  to  persuade 
j  himself;  but  his  proposal  that  the  Seine 
i  should  return  six  Senators  instead  of  five 
*  was  rejected  without  a  word.  Then  came 
the  most  promising  moment  of  all.  If 
there  is  one  point  more  than  another 
upon  which  the  Radicals  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  united,  it  is  in  detestation 
of  the  mayors  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  associated  with  the 
reactionary  era  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie, 
and  they  are  still  regarded  as  enemies  who 
may  prove  dangerous  at  future  elections. 
M.  Raoul  Duval  proposed  to  cast  a  for- 
mal slight  upon  them.  The  electoral 
college  which  is  to  return  the  Senate  is 
composed,  among  other  elements,  of  del- 
egates elected  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cils, and  M.  Duval  asked  that  mayors  and 
deputy  mayors  appointed  by  the  govern- 
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ment  should  be  declared  ineligible  for 
this  purpose.  He  might  as  well  have 
asked  the  Left  to  proclaim  Henry  V. 
They  had  agreed  to  swallow  the  whole 
Bill,  and  they  were  honourably  resolved 
to  strain  at  camels  no  more  than  at  gnats. 
M.  Brunet,  undismayed  by  his  former 
defeat,  again  tried  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportioning  representation  to 
population  ;  but  this  too  was  rejected. 
M.  Raoul  Duval  next  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  poor  but  virtuous  elector.  The 
voting  for  the  Senate  is  to  take  place  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  department.  How 
is  a  Radical  elector  who  has  no  money  to 
go  half  across  a  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  vote  ?  His  poverty 
will  force  him  to  stay  at  home,  and  to 
leave  the  composition  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  be  settled 
by  wealthy  Conservatives  to  whom  a 
journey  presents  no  difficulties.  The  ob- 
vious remedy  is  to  pay  the  elector's  trav- 
elling expenses,  and  thus,  in  one  respect 
at  all  events,  put  poor  and  rich  on  a  level. 
M,  Raoul  Duval  must  have  had  a  moment- 
ary hope  that  this  argument  would  not 
be  wasted,  but  it  was  wasted  all  the  same. 
Even  M.  Duval  must  have  despaired  by 
this  time  ;  but  he  was  still  ready  to  op- 
pose the  clause  of  the  Bill  which  provides 
that  Senators  shall  be  unpaid.  But  the 
Left,  after  surrendering  so  much  else, 
were  not  to  be  prevented  from  surrender- 
ing this  also,  and  the  most  Conservative 
clause  perhaps  in  the  Bill  was  passed 
like  all  the  rest.  By  Tuesday  evening 
there  was  only  one  chance  left  for  the 
Right.  The  Bill  provided  that  the  sev- 
enty-five Senators  chosen  by  the  Assem- 
bly should  be  elected  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes,  without  any  restriction 
as  to  the  persons  to  be  chosen.  M.  Del- 
pit  proposed  that  they  should  be  taken 
from  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons to  be  furnished  by  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  and  this  amendment,  unlike  all 
the  others,  was  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty.-  If  this  had  implied  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Right  Cen- 
tre to  adopt  it,  the  Left  might  have  con- 
sidered the  compact  at  an  end,  and  have 
retaliated  on  the  Conservatives  by  throw- 
ing out  the  Bill  on  the  third  reading. 
But  the  reference  to  the  committee 
proved  a  false  alarm.  The  clause  came 
back  as  it  went.  A  division  was  then 
taken  on  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  and  it  was 
carried  by  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
votes  to  two  hundred  and  forty-one. 
Thus  by  Wednesday  afternoon  France 
had   secured  a  Senate.     In   another  sit- 
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THE   BIRTH    OF   A   REPUBLIC. 


ting  and  a  half  she  was  to  have  a  com- 
plete constitution.  The  Bill  for  the 
Transmission  of  Powers  was  taken  up  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  Bill  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  was  carried  ciause  by  clause  in 
the  same  edifying  manner.  M.  Raoul 
Duval  tried  to  sow  discord  in  this  model 
majofity  by  proposing  to  insert  a  declara- 
tion that  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
resides  in  the  universality  of  the  citizen  ; 
but  the  Left  could  hear  this  fine-sound- 
ing principle  openly  challenged  in  the 
tribune,  and  yet  vote  against  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  Bill.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  shut  out  members  of  the  fami- 
lies that  have  reigned  in  France  from  be- 
coming presidents  of  the  republic.  This 
was  evidently  aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Au- 
male,  and  if  it  had  been  carried  there  is  no 
saying  what  might  not  have  been  the  effect 
on  the  Orleanist  section  of  the  majority. 
This  was  the  last  test  the  Left  had  to  en- 
dure, and  they  stood  it  nobly.  By  five 
hundred  and  forty-three  votes  to  forty- 
one  the  Assembly  rejected  "this  law  of 
ostracism  and  distrust." 

After  the  Left  had  yielded  so  much, 
they  might  have  been  allowed  to  date 
the  new  republic  from  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary. But  the  Right  Centre  was  as  un- 
bending upon  this  point  as   upon  every 


other.  The  Left  are  to  have  a  republic 
—  thus  much  is  conceded  —  but  they  are 
neither  to  christen  it,  nor  to  fix  its  birth- 
day, nor  to  determine  what  it  shall  be  like, 
nor  to  have  any  hand  in  administering 
it.  The  republic  of  1875  is  to  be  the  Con- 
sarvative  republic  ;  its  anniversary  is  to 
be  kept  on  the  25th  of  Februaty,  not  on 
the  24th  ;  it  is  to  have  a  strong  executive 
and  a  strong  Second  Chamber;  its  min- 
isters are  to  be  Republicans  of  the  ex- 
tremely mild  type  of  M.  Dufaure  and  M. 
Buffet.  These  are  the  terms  on  which 
the  Right  Centre  have  consented  to 
unite  with  the  Left,  and  it  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary event  in  an  extraordinary  ca- 
reer that  M.  Gambetta  should  have  been 
able  to  procure  their  acceptance.  It  is 
too  soon  to  speculate  on  the  future  of 
this  wonderful  coalition  ;  there  are  not 
even  the  materials  for  forming  an  opin- 
ion upon  its  past  history.  Two  factions 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  irreconcilable, 
have  agreed  to  take  a  house  together. 
Each  certainly  wishes  to  be  master,  but 
which  it  is  that  expects  to  be  master,  and 
what  grounds  there  are  for  such  expecta- 
tion, must  for  the  present  remain  doubt- 
ful. All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  as  the 
Left  have  sacrificed  most,  they  probably 
think  that  they  have  most  to  gain. 


Interesting  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  fauna  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  have  recently 
been  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem, 
U.S.,  who,  as  a  special  assistant  on  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Geological  Survey,  of  which  Prof. 
N.  S.  Shalcr  is  the  director,  had  great  facili- 
ties extended  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cave, 
and  he  made  a  most  thorough  examination  of 
its  fauna,  especially  in  relation  to  the  aquatic 
animals.  Mr.  Putnam  passed  ten  days  in  the 
cave,  and  by  various  contrivances  succeeded 
in  obtaining  large  collections.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  catching  five  specimens 
of  a  fish  of  which  only  one  small  individual 
had  heretofore  been  known,  and  that  was  ob- 
tained several  years  ago  from  a  well  in  Leba- 
non, Tennessee.  This  fish,  which  Mr.  Putnam 
had  prcviou">ly  described  from  the  Lebanon 
•pecirocn  under  the  name  of  Cholo^aster  ag.is- 
sizii^  ii  very  different  in  its  habits  from  the 
blind  lishca  of  the  cave  and  other  subterra- 
nean streams,  and  is  of  a  dark  colour.  It 
lives  principally  on  the  bottom,  and  is  cx- 
cccdiniily  tiuick  in  its  motions.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  timily  as  the  two  species  of  blind 
fbhcs  found  in  the  cave.  He  .also  obtained 
five  specimens  of  four  species  of  fishes  that 


were  in  every  respect  identical  with  those  of 
the  Green  River,  showing  that  the  river  fish 
do  at  times  enter  the  dark  waters  of  the  cave, 
and  when  once  there  apparently  thrive  as  well 
as  the  regular  inhabitants.  A  large  number 
of  the  white  blind  fishes  were  also  procured 
from  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  from  other  sub- 
terranean streams.  In  one  stream  the  blind 
fishes  were  found  in  such  a  position  as  to 
show  that  they  could  go  into  daylight  if  they 
chose,  while  the  fact  of  finding  the  Chologaster 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  where 
all  is  utter  darkness,  shows  that  animals  with 
eyes  flourish  there,  and  is  another  proof  that 
colour  is  not  dependent  on  light.  Mr.  Put- 
nam found  the  same  array  of  facts  in  regard 
to  the  crayfish  of  the  cave,  one  species  being 
white  and  blind,  while  another  species  had 
large  black  eyes,  and  was  of  various  shades  of 
a  brown  colour.  A  number  of  living  speci- 
mens of  all  the  above-mentioned  inhabitants 
of  the  waters  of  the  cave  were  successfully 
brought  to  Massachusetts  after  having  been 
kept  in  daylight  for  several  weeks,  proving 
that  all  the  blind  cave-animals  do  not  die  on 
being  exposed  to  light,  as  has  been  stated. 
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GAIN   AND   LOSS,    ETC. 


GAIN  AND  LOSS. 
I. 
When  we  are  weary  with  the  world's  rough 
teaching, 
Too  weak  to  press  our  way  among  the  rest, 
Too  tired  to  guess  at  life's  perplexed  meaning, 
Too  worn  to  follow  in  its  eager  quest, 

We  ask  but  room  beneath  still  summer  skies 
To  dream  in  rest,  and,  waking,  dream  again. 

Calmly  to  bear  what  still  before  us  lies, 
Sutter  unshared  the  woes  that  yet  remain. 

»Tis  then,   I  think,  God  sends  His  special 

spirits. 

Who  straightway  open  our  cold  slumbering 

hearts 

With  love'  that'yields  far  more  than  it  inherits. 

With  love  that  claims  as  much  as  it  imparts. 

No  winged  troop  of  angels,  pure  and  sinless. 
Nor    saints,   who  too  grew  weary  of  the 
earth ; 
But  little  souls  whose  life  is  fresh  and  guile- 
less. 
Of  human  weakness  and  of  human  birth  ; 

The  little  children,  with  their  wistful  pleading 
For  love  and  strength  to  feed  their  tender 
growth, 
Yet  give  us  warmth  and  sunshine,  all  unheed- 
ing, 
Unconscious  teachers  of  life-giving  truth. 

When  baby-fingers  twine  within  our  own. 
We  cannot  push  their  clinging  love  away ; 

We  cannot  walk  the  tedious  path  alone 

When  little  feet  want  strengthening  on  the 
way. 

When  childish  eyes  grow  brighter  with  the 
sun, 
How  can  we  shun  the  glowing  golden  light  ? 
With  little  thoughts  unfolding  one  by  one, 
We  dare  not  shut  the  truth  out  from  our 
sight. 

Their  tender  love,  dependence  full. and  sweet, 
We  needs  must  feed  with  fuller  love   and 
power ; 
And  seeking  this  will  bring  us  to  His  feet 
Who  feeds  the  birds,  unfolds  the  opening 
flower. 

And  doubting  souls  first  know  a  God  above 
them 
When  they  have  felt  the  spirit's  mother- 
bliss. 
And  weary  hearts  God  gathers  to  His  bosom 
When  in  His  father  love  He  sends  us  this. 

IL 

*^nF  tnok  the  brown  seeds  in  her  hand, 
oftly  turned  them  one  by  one, 
**  For  these  I  only  want 

.\  .     ;-  iiin,  a  little  sun, 
A    !    !  t  1 1.  <  (I  sleep  within  the  earth 
Unui  lUc  winter  frosts  be  done. 


"  Quickly  the  spring  days  come  again. 
Quickly  the  snowdrops  follow  snow. 

Perchance  my  little  babe  shall  pluck 
Flowers  where  I  plant  these  brown  seeds 
now; 

God  !  send  Thy  sun  and  rain  to  feed 
Both  flowers  when  they  together  grow." 

Bright  shone  the  sun,  fast  fell  the  rain. 

The  hands  that  sowed  were  clasped  in  rest, 
Over  some  flowers  a  baby's  hand 

Had  laid  upon  its  mother's  breast ; 
God  took  the  seed  His  hand  had  sown. 

And  planted  it  where  flowers  grow  best. 

Sunday  Magazine.  C.  BroOKE. 


DOM  DOARDOS. 


The  King  said  to  the  fair  Infanta, 

"  Daughter  !  to  the  window  flee  ; 

I  can  hear  the  mermaids  singing 

In  the  midst  of  yonder  sea." 

"  Father  !  they  are  not  the  mermaids 

That  you  hear  so  sweetly  sing  ; 

But,  my  love,  my  Dom  Doardos, 

Calls  the  daughter  of  the  King  !  " 

■*'  If,  in  sooth,  'tis  Dom  Doardos, 

I  will  have  his  traitrous  head." 

"  Father  !  if  you  kill  my  lover, 

Let  my  blood  be  also  shed." 

So  they  slew  young  Dom  Doardos 

At  the  moonlight  evening's  close  ; 

And  the  Infanta's  head  lay  lowly 

Ere  the  morning's  sun  arose. 

One  was  buried  in  the  chapel  ; 

The  other,  near  the  portal  fine. 

An  olive-tree  grew  from  her  body. 

And  from  his  a  royal  pine. 

Thrives  the  one,  and  thrives  the  other ; 

And  entwined  their  branches  grow. 

Then  the  father,  fraught  with  anger, 

Bids  his  woodman  lay  them  low. 

From  the  olive,  milk  flows  gushing  ; 

Royal  blood  bursts  from  the  pine. 

Then  the  Queen,  with  envy  burning, 

Has  them  cast  into  the  brine. 

Fishers  seek  the  beaCh  for  treasure  ; 

Empty  nets  bring  prayer  and  plaint ; 

But  they  see  a  lovely  chapel. 

An  altar,  and  an  imaged  saint. 

Straight  they  call  the  priests  together, 

Call  the  priests  from  near  and  far. 

That  they  may  baptize  the  chapel 

Sam  Joam  de  Baixa-mar,* 

And  the  saint  upon  the  altar 

Blessed  Virgin  do  Pilar  ! 

Soon  the  people  thronged  together, 

And  the  King,  among  the  crowd, 

Struck  with  sorrow  and  repentance, 

Smote  his  breast  and  wept  aloud. 

"  Cease,  dear  father,  cease  your  sorrow, 

Dry  your  tears,  and  weep  no  more  ; 

No  earthly  power  can  sever  lovers 

Joined  by  God  forevermore." 

From  the  Portuguese  by  Matther  Lewtas  in  the  Athe- 
naeum. 

*  St.  John  of  the  low  tide. 


THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review.    . 
THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA  AND  THE  SLAVE- 
TRADE,* 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  vast    regions  of  which  the  works  of 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
treat,  it  is    necessary    that    the    reader 
should   master  the  physical    features  of 
the  country  which  forms  what    is    com- 
monly called  the  Basin  of   the  Nile.     Be- 
low Khartoum,    situated    at    about    i6^ 
north   lat.,  the  stream  of   the  Nile  is  a 
very  simple   matter.     But  at    Khartoum 
itself  the  perplexities   of    its    course   at 
once  begin,   and  the   questions  arise   at 
that  very  spot  which  is  the    true    main 
channel  of   that  mighty  river,  and  which 
are  merely  its  affluents  ?     The  town    to 
which  we  refer  lies,  as  is  well  known,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  Nile  of 
Bruce  and  Abyssinia  flowing  from   the 
east,  and  the  White   Nile  which  joins  its 
sister  stream  from  the  west.     For  a  long 
period  the  Blue  Nile  was  considered  by 
geographers    the  true  Nile,   but  as    the 
horizon  of  knowledge  was  extended  the 
White    Nile  was   raised  to  that  dignity, 
and  after  receiving  another  affluent  from 
the  eastward  in  the  Sobat,  was  supposed, 
and  is   still  supposed  by   most    geogra- 
phers, to  be  the  main  stream,  flowing  from 
the  south-east  by  the  name  of   the   Bahr- 
el-Gebel,  and  traced   by  the   recent   dis- 
coveries of   Baker  and  Speke  and  others 
as  issuing  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake, 
into  which,   again,  a  stream    flows   from 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  called  by  Speke  the 
White  Nile.     So  much  will   be  sufficient 
as  to  the  course  of  the  eastern  stream  of 
the  Nile,  the  White   Nile,  and  its   afflu- 
ents, and  these    are    the    rivers    which 
traverse  those  south-eastern    regions  of 
the    Nile  Basin    through    which    Baker 
travelled  and  campaigned.     But  besides 
the  eastern  or    White  Nile,  there  are   a 
number  of  western  affluents,  which  unite 

*  I.  The  Hea,rt  of  Africa.  Three  Years'  Travels 
and  A  dventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  from   1868  to   187 1.      By  Dr.   George 


that  the  two  works  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article  were  the  result  of 
expeditions  which   traversed   neighbour- 
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in  the  Gazelle    River,   which    joins    the 
White  Nile   just  at  the  point  where   that 
stream  is  greatly  impeded   by  great  bar- 
riers   and  masses  of    weeds,    which    so 
choke   the  channel  as  to  render    it    for 
some   portion  of  the  year  almost  impas- 
sable.    This  blocking  of  the  White  Nile, 
together  with    the  force  and  volume   of 
those   western  affluents    which  unite   in 
the  Gazelle,  have  lately   revived   discus- 
sion as  to  the  main  stream  of   the   Nile  ; 
and  some,  among  whom,  though    he  does 
not  positively  say  so,  we  think  we  can 
reckon   Dr.  Schweinfurth,  have  recently 
thought  that  the  Djoor,  which  flows  into 
the  Gazelle  at  a  spot  called  the  Meshera 
or  the  Landing-Place  in  the  Dinka  terri- 
tory, may,  after  all,  be  the   main   stream 
and  the  true  Nile.     On  this  vexed   ques- 
tion we  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opin- 
ion :  all  that   we  wish   to  impress   upon 
the   reader   is   the  fact  that  besides  the 
White    Nile   and    its    eastern   affluents, 
there  are  numerous  streams  flowing  from 
the  west,  as  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  the  Tondy, 
the  Rohl,  and,  though  last  not   least,  the 
Djoor,  which,  uniting  in   the  short  chan- 
nel known  as  the  Gazelle,  find  their  way  - 
into  the  grass-grown  stream  of  the  White 
Nile,  which,  if  its  course  becomes  a  little 
more  blocked  and  choked  by  that  luxuriant 
water  vegetation,  is  threatened   with  ex- 
tinction as  a  river,  and  with  transforma- 
tion into  a  series  of  lakes.     As    Baker's 
line    of    march    lay    along    the    eastern 
stream   of   the    Nile,   so    Schweinfurth's 
discoveries  were  towards  the  west,  and 
through  the  regions  watered  by  the  west- 
ern affluents  of  the  river  which  we  have 
named  above.     It  adds  immensely  to  the 
importance  and  interest  of  those  discov- 
eries that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
passed  out  of  the  Nile  Basin,  and  cross- 
ing  its   watershed,   arrived    the   first   of 
travellers   from   the    north   in   a  region 
where  the  streams  flowed  south  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Having     thus     briefly    explained    the 
geographical  features,  so  far  as  the  Nile 

Schweinfurth.     Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer,    ?>      °„pp-ne,i    of  the  countries  visited   bv 

with  an  Introduction  by  WimvooD  Reads.    In  2  vols.   IS  concerneo,  ot  tne  couniries  visueu  oy 
-London:  1873.  I  each  of  our  authors,  we  proceed  to  say 

2.  Ismailia.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pacha,  &c.  In 
2  vols.     1874. 
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ing  regions  of  Central  Africa  with  very 
different  aims  and  objects.  The  first 
was  a  purely  scientific  journey  made  by  a 
distinguished  German  naturalist,  who, 
with  great  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but 
with  comparatively  slender  resources, 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  trad- 
ers to  forward  and  further  him  on  his 
way.  The  other  was  a  military  expedi- 
tion numbering  at  first  many  hundreds 
of  men,  and  conveyed  in  a  fleet  of  steam- 
ers and  sailing-boats  to  Gondokoro  on 
the  White  Nile,  which  was  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  this  little  army.  If  we 
ask  what  was  the  object  this  force  had  in 
view,  the  command  of  which  was  for- 
mally granted  by  an  express  firman  of  i 
the  khedive  to  a  distinguished  traveller 
and  elephant-hunter,  with  absolute  power 
and  the  title  of  a  pacha,  that  commander 
himself  assures  us  that  it  was  undertaken 
for  the  extirpation  of  that  nefarious  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  which  he  had  discovered  in 
his  travels  through  the  same  regions  to 
be  the  great  bar  to  the  civilization  of 
Central  Africa.  This  object  is  put  forth 
on  his  title-page,  professed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book,  and  paraded,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  on  page  after 
page  throughout  these  volumes.  It  was 
against  the  slave-trade,  and  the  slave- 
trade  alone,  that  Baker's  expedition  up 
the  White  Nile  was  planned  after  due 
deliberation  by  the  khedive,  and  its  com- 
mand accepted  by  the  traveller  whose 
former  travels  in  Africa  in  company  with 
his  heroic  wife  had  proved  him  best 
fitted  to  lead  a  band  of  trained  soldiers 
on  a  daring  enterprise.  We  may  say  at 
once,  while  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  Baker's  avowed  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  that  in  all  probability 
the  motives  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  this  matter  were  mixed  ;  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  territory  and  the  taming  of 
barbarous  neighbours  were  probably  far 
greater  recommendations  in  their  eyes 
than  any  such  philanthropic  object  as  the 
suppression  of  that  trafiic  in  human  flesh 
which,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  is, 
horrible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  enlight- 
ened ears  of  Englishmen,  a  normal  and 
even  necessary  condition  of  life  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan.     While  writing 


this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  Cairo 
there  are  not  to  be  heard  voices  round 
the  khedive's  divan  loudly  decrying  that 
iniquitous  traffic  as  unworthy  to  exist  on 
Egyptian  soil ;  but,  strange  to  say,  those 
who  use  this  language,  returning  to  their 
houses  and  harems,  find  themselves'sur- 
rounded  by  slaves,  with  whom,  in  spite 
and  in  the  teeth  of  their  protestations, 
even  Lower  Egypt  is  full.  It  is  not  won- 
derful therefore  that,  as  the  diahbeeah  of 
the  tourist  and  the  traveller  ascends  the 
Nile,  those  outcries  against  the  slave- 
trade  gradually  die  away,  until  on  arriv- 
ing at  Khartoum,  the  stranger  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  whose  daily  bread  is  the  traf- 
fic so  stigmatized  at  Cairo  ;  nay,  more, 
that  the  very  men  so  indignant  against  it 
when  in  presence  of  the  khedive  are  not 
slow  to  receive  backsheesh  from  the 
traders  in  that  emporium  who  were  at 
first  the  originators  and  are  still  the 
propagators  of  this  accursed  commerce. 

After  these  preliminary  observations, 
we  propose  to  consider  these  two  works 
in  the  order  of  time,  and  to  see  what 
both  the  naturalist  and  the  pacha  accom- 
plished in  their  respective  expeditions. 
Starting  with  very  different  views  and 
traversing  very  divergent  paths,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  both  meet  at  last  in 
one  common  and  outspoken  declaration, 
that  the  slave-trade  is  the  curse  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  that  before  it  and  the 
ivory-trade  with  which  it  is  inseparably 
connected,  all  other  branches  of  trade 
dwindle  and  decay ;  so  that  regions 
blessed  by  Providence  with  abundant 
populations  and  most  exuberant  fertility 
produce,  under  the  present  system  of 
trade  at  Khartoum,  little  else  but  slaves, 
and  the  ivory  which  without  slaves  it  is 
impossible  to  procure.  To  begin  then 
with  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  To  use  his  own 
words,  he  was  "already  no  novice  on 
African  soil"  when  he  prepared  in  the 
summer  of  1868  for  the  great  journey 
described  in  these  two  bulky  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  volumes.  Born  at  Riga 
in  1836,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  he  studied 
at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  from  his 
boyhood  devoted  himself  to  botany.  In 
i860,  when  the  collections  of  the  young 
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Baron  von  Barnim,  who  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  climate  while  travelling  on  the 
tipper  Nile,  were  brought  home,  they 
were  placed  in  the  young  Schweinfurth's 
hands,  and  their  examination  roused  in 
his  mind  what  he  well  calls  "the  blame- 
less avarice  of  a  plant-hunter,"  and  the 
hope  that  he  too  might  one  day  make 
discoveries  in  his  favourite  science.  To 
such  a  man  where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
always  a  way,  and  in  1863  we  find  him  in 
Egypt  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Khar- 
toum after  skirting  the  Highlands  of 
Abyssinia.  Thence  he  returned,  with  an 
empty  purse  indeed,  but  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  plants,  in  1866.  He  could  not, 
however,  remain  at  home.  He  soon  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  at  Berlin  for  the  botanical  ex- 
ploration of  the  equatorial  regions  lying 
west  of  the  Nile.  His  proposals  were 
accepted,  apd  in  1868,  with  a  grant  from 
the  Humboldt  Institution,  he  landed  in 
Egypt  to  pursue  his  researches.  "  Dur- 
ing three  years,"  says  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade  in  his  Introduction,  "he  was  ab- 
sent in  the  heart  of  Africa,''^  and  even 
before  he  had  returned,  his  name  was  fa- 
mous in  Europe  and  America.  Travel- 
ling not  in  the  footsteps  of  Baker,  but  in 
a  more  westerly  direction,  he  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Baker's  lake,  pass- 
ing through  the  country  of  the  Niam  Niam, 
and  visiting  the  unknown  kingdom  of 
Monbuttoo.  As  an  explorer  he  stands 
in  the  highest  rank,  and  deserves  to  be 
classed  with  Mungo  Park,  Denham,  and 
Clapperton,  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke 
and  Grant,  Barth  and  Rohlfs.  Two  qual- 
ifications he  possessed  which  no  other 
African  traveller  can  claim  to  have  com- 
bined. He  was  a  scientific  botanist  and 
an  excellent  draughtsman,  while  in  these 
most  necessary  acquirements  for  a  trav- 
eller others  have  been  mere  amateurs.  If 
we  are  to  sum  up  briefly  the  scientific 
results  of  his  discoveries,  we  may  say 
that  by  him  the  limits  of  the  Nile  Basin 
have  been  finally  settled,  the  existence  of 
a  pigmy  race  in  these  regions,  so  much 
in  dispute  since  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
has  been  proved,  while  in  the  skin  gir- 
dles of  the  Niam  Niam  and  the  Monbut- 
too we  see  how  the  fable  of  a  tail-bearins: 


race  in  Central  Africa  has  arisen.  That 
he  found  not  one  but  several  tribes  in- 
corrigible cannibals  was  to  be  expected  ; 
but  his  evidence  on  this  fact  outweighs, 
by  its  authority  and  gravity,  the  confused 
accounts  of  Du  Chaillu.  These,  together 
with  a  great  mass  of  geographical  and 
ethnological  discoveries,  are  what  the 
scientific  world  owes  to  the  endurance 
and  learning  of  this  most  accomplished 
naturalist. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  Schwein- 
furth  accomplished  so  much,  while  others 
in  these  regions  have  had  such  small  suc- 
cess, the  answer  is  ready.  He  did  at 
Khartoum  as  they  do  at  Khartoum.  It 
is  true  that  while  at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  he  armed  himself  with  special  or- 
ders from  the  prime  minister  of  the  vice- 
roy, by  which  the  governor  of  Khartoum 
was  to  superintend  any  contracts  he 
might  make  with  the  merchants,  and  to 
take  care  that  any  obhgations  undertak- 
en by  any  member  of  that  body  should  be 
fulfilled;  but  his  former  experience  of 
that  place  and  its  atmosphere  had  con- 
vinced Schwelnfurth  that  if  he  was  to 
penetrate  into  those  regions  west  of  the 
Nile,  it  must  be  by  attaching  himself  to 
some  one  of  those  traders  when  proceed- 
ing on  an  ivory-expedition,  who  would 
then  pass  him  on  from  tribe  to  tribe  with 
which  he  had  relations,  and  even  accom- 
pany him  himself  on  his  adventurous 
journey.  Government  help  might  for- 
ward him  just  to  the  verge  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  wished  to  explore,  but  be- 
yond that  point  all  travellers  would  be 
dependent  on  the  merchants  whose  greed 
of  gain  led  them  as  pioneers  into  those 
regions  over  which  the  regular  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  had  no  control.  The  neg- 
lect of  this  alliance  with  the  trading  in- 
terest of  Khartoum  had  caused  the  fail- 
ure of  many  expeditions  fitted  out  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life  and  money.  We 
pass  over  the  journey  from  Cairo  to 
Khartoum,  which  was  made  like  Baker 
by  going  by  sea  from  Suez  to  Suakin  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thence,  cutting  across  the 
country  to  Berber  on  the  Upper  Nile. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Schweinfurth  reached 
Khartoum  by  boat  on  Nov.  i,  1868,  and 
strong  in  his  special  recommendations  of 
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the  Egyptian  government,  and  backed  by 
the  support  of  Herr  Duisberg,  the  vice- 
consul  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, and,  though  last  not  least,  by  the 
powerful  Djaffer  Pacha,  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  Soudan,  proceeded  to  make 
liis  arrangements  with  the  traders.  In 
this  indeed  he  had  little  choice.  The 
governor-general  settled  it  all,  and  fixed 
on  Ghattas,  an  ivory-trader  and  Coptic 
Christian,  as  the  traveller's  guide  into  the 
regions  of  Western  Africa.  Truth  to 
say,  Ghattas  would  rather  have  declined 
the  doubtful  honour.  If  anything  hap- 
pened to  the  naturalist  thus  confided 
to  his  hands,  he  would  have  to  answer 
for  it,  and  as  he  was  the  richest  of  the 
ivory-traders,  the  government  would 
"have  the  most  legitimate  reasons  for 
proceeding  to  the  confiscation  of  his 
estates."  Well,  therefore,  in  this  part  of 
his  story  does  Schweinfurth  call  Ghattas 
*•  unlucky." 

Our  readers  must  bear  with  us  if  we 
tell  them  a  little  niore  about  these  ivory- 
traders,  of  whom  Ghattas,  the  only  Chris- 
tian, by  the  way,  among  them  was  the 
chief.  The  trade,  according  to  Schwein- 
furth, is  in  the  hands  of  some  six  great, 
assisted  by  about  twelve  minor,  mer- 
chants, and  for  some  years  the  total 
value  of  the  ivory  exported  from  Khar- 
toum has  not  exceeded  500,000  Maria 
Theresa  dollars,  and  even  that  amount 
would  decrease  were  it  not  that  the  trad- 
ers year  by  year  penetrate  farther  and 
farther  into  Central  Africa.  In  this  pur- 
suit the  traders,  under  the  protection  of 
an  armed  guard  procured  from  Khartoum, 
have  divided  the  vast  regions  in  and 
about  the  Nile  Basin  among  themselves 
by  mutual  understanding,  and  have  es- 
tablished camps  or  depots,  called  seribas 
by  Schweinfurth,  and  Zareebas  by  Ba- 
ker, in  the  territory  thus  apportioned,  in 
which  each  trader  deposits  his  ivory,  am- 
munition, goods  for  barter,  and  supplies 
of  food.  These  camps  are  in  fact  pal- 
isaded villages  in  which  the  superintend- 
ents and  surbordinates  of  the  traders 
permanently  reside.  Between  these  set- 
tlements and  Khartoum  the  communi- 
cation is  kept  open  by  annual  expeditions, 
those  up  the  Nile  carrying  goods  for  bar- 
ter and  stores,  and  those  down  stream 
bringing  back  that  ivory  which  costs  such 
immense  trouble  to  procure,  besides  many 
a  cargo  of  slaves.  At  this  point  we  may 
make  one  remark  on  a  question  to  which 
we  shall  return.  If  the  ivory  thus  brought 
back,  with  infinite  toil  and  expenditure 
both  of  labour  and  life,  produces  so  little 


when  it  is  at  last  delivered  at  Khartoum 
why  in  the  world  do  these  traders  con- 
tinue to  traffic  in  it  ?  For  500,000  dollars 
can  be  a  sum  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
their  trouble  and  outlay.  In  a  word,  the 
ivory-trade  must  be  attended  with  other 
advantages,  or  it  would  no  longer  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  traders  to  carry  it 
on.  But  to  return  to  our  traveller.  He 
was  consigned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Ghat- 
tas, and  in  the  boats  of  that  trader  he 
was  to  begin  his  journey  up  the  White 
Nile,  and  thence  along  the  Gazelle  River 
to  the  Meshera,  where  his  river  journey 
was  to  cease.  Though  the  unlucky  Ghat- 
tas had  engaged  for  a  substantial  con- 
sideration to  supply  the  traveller  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  to  furnish 
him  with  bearers  and  a  guard,  as  well  as 
a  boat  for  the  river  journey,  Schweinfurth 
resolved  to  take  with  him  six  Nubians  as 
his  personal  servants,  who  had  already 
travelled  with  Petherick  and  other  Euro- 
peans on  the  Upper  Nile. 

At  length,  all  contracts  and  prepara- 
tions over,  the  journey  began  on  Jan.  5, 
1869.  On  that  day  Schweinfurth  started 
with  thirty-two  souls  in  his  boat,  eight  of 
whom  were  boatmen,  fifteen  so-called 
soldiers  as  a  guard,  and  two  women 
slaves,  whose  hard  lot  it  was  to  grind 
corn  incessantly,  a  fact  which  we  only 
mention  to  show  how  soon  this  institution 
of  slavery,  as  the  Americans  used  to  call 
it,  makes  its  appearance  in  African  travel. 
The  voyage  up  the  White  Nile  has  been 
frequently  described  ;  we  pass  rapidly 
therefore  over  this  part  of  the  expedition, 
and  only  pause  at  Fashodainthe  Shillook 
country,  where  the  Egyptian  government 
had  a  governor  or  tmidir,  and  a  fort  which, 
in  1869,  was  the  Ultima  Thiile  of  Egyp- 
tian rule.  Since  then,  in  1871,  the  whole 
Shillook  country  has  been  annexed  to 
Egypt,  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
extending  its  rule  by  the  conquest  of 
Darfour  under  Gordon,  the  successor  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker.  According  to  Schwein- 
furth, the  Shillook  country  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  peopled  of  the  Nile  regions, 
the  inhabitants  numbering  more  than  a 
million  souls,  while  in  the  boundless 
acacia  forests  the  finest  gum  is  produced 
in  such  quantities  that  a  man  might  with 
the  greatest  ease  collect  a  hundredweight 
in  a  day.  Not  once,  however,  did  our 
botanist  see  anyone  engaged  in  that  pur- 
suit. As  the  Roman  people  clamoured 
alone  for  pattern  et  circenscs,  so  slaves 
and  ivory  are  the  sole  articles  demanded 
by  Khartoum  trade,  and  for  them  the- 
most  valuable  gums  and  grain  and  oil  and  - 
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drugs  are  entirely  neglected.  Above 
Fashoda  one  great  difficulty  of  the  White 
Nile  began.  They  had  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Giraffe  River,  one  of  the  affluents 
or  channels  of  the  White  Nile  to  the  east, 
when  on  February  6th  Dr.  Schvveinfurth 
saw  his  first  papyrus,  an  event  which  to 
him,  botanist  as  he  was,  "elevated  the 
day  into  a  festival."  On  the  same  day  he 
met  for  the  first  time  a  man  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  more  than  anyone  else  for 
his  African  discoveries  ;  this  was  a  Nu- 
bian, Mohammed  AbooSammat  byname, 
an  ivory-trader  bound  up  the  Gazelle, 
who  novv  joined  Ghattas'  expedition  with 
a  single  boat.  But  though  the  first 
papyrus  was  a  botanical  festival  to 
Schweinfurth  it  was  the  beginning  of 
trouble  to  the  sailors  and  traders,  and  to 
them  was  anything  but  a  festival,  marking 
as  it  did  the  commencement  of  those  ob- 
structions to  Nile-navigation  which  both 
before  and  after  Schweinfurth's  journey 
have  been  so  terrible  to  travellers.  P'rom 
whatever  reason  all  the  streams  and  chan- 
nels of  the  Nile  regions  have  been  of  late 
years  periodically  blocked  by  great  rafts 
of  river  weeds,  which  so  overgrow  the 
stream  that  it  dwindles  away  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  two.  Between  these  enor- 
mous rafts,  which  every  year  shift  their 
position,  there  are  lakes  or  oases  of  wa- 
ter, in  which  it  is  dammed  up,  until  even 
on  the  main  stream  of  the  White  Nile,  as 
in  Baker's  expedition  in  1870-71,  no  prac- 
ticable channel  was  to  be  found,  and  he 
had  to  return  foiled  for  a  while,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  broke  through  these 
gigantic  grass  barriers,  called  by  Schwein- 
furth the  Sett^  by  almost  superhuman  ex- 
ertions in  which  the  combined  efforts  of 
his  army  were  strained  to  the  uttermost. 
Our  naturalist's  expedition  was  not  foiled, 
and  it  did  not  find  the  Sett  so  terrible,  but 
it  was  bad  enough.  "  On  February  8th," 
he  writes,  "  began  our  actual  conflict 
with  this  world  of  weeds.  .  .  .  The  pilots 
were  soon  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine by  which  channel  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed, and  two  hundred  of  our  people, 
sailors  and  soldiers,  were  obliged  to  tug 
with  ropes  for  hours  together  to  pull 
through  one  boat  after  another."  In  this 
laborious  fashion  they  toiled  on  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  it  was  only  by  one  of  the 
side  channels,  called  by  the  sailors,  Maia 
Signo7'a^htQ.-dM^^  it  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1863  by  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Tinne,  that  the  expedition  at  last 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gazelle  River, 
which  runs  into  the  White  Nile  from  the 
west.     For  this   river   and  its   affluents 


Schweinfurth  takes  up  the  cudgels  against 
Speke,  who  in  1863  called  it  an  "  unim-^ 
portant  branch  ;  "  nor  is  he  quite  satisfied 
with  Baker,  who  "  has  spoken  of  its  mag- 
nitude with  great  depreciation."  For 
ourselves  on  this  occasion  we  are  Gal- 
lios,  and  care  little  whether  the  Blue  Nile 
of  Bruce,  or  the  White  Nile,  or  the  Ga- 
zelle, or  the  Djoor,  are  the  main  stream  ; 
and  we  think  Ismael  Pacha  was  quite  right 
when  he  said  that  "  every  fresh  African 
traveller  had  his  own  private  sources  of 
the  Nile."  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  even  while 
asserting  the  magnitude  of  the  Gazelle,  is 
not  at  all  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  has 
not  found  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
on  ground  where  doctors  differ  we  are 
afraid  to  tread. 

More  to  our  present  purpose  is  the 
fact  that  after  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Gazelle  the  difficulties  of  the  grass  bar- 
rier gradually  ceased.  The  boats  pro- 
ceeded prosperously  along  the  Gazelle 
till  they  reached  the  Meshera  or  "  Land- 
ing-Place"  par  excelle?ice,  a  settlement 
on  an  island  amidst  swamps  and  marshes 
about  sixteen  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Djoor  River,  another  of  those  per- 
plexing affluents,  with  the  Gazelle.  On 
this  pestilential  island,  which  had  already 
proved  fatal  to  many  European  explorers,, 
Schweinfurth  was  doomed  to  spend  the- 
rest  of  February  and  the  greater  part  of 
March  waiting  for  the  native  bearers; 
who  were  to  carry  him  and  his  effects  tO' 
the  chief  seriba  of  Ghattas.  It  could  not 
have  added  to  his  spirits  to  reflect  that 
here  amid  these  swamps  had  perished  in. 
1863  no  less  than  five  out  of  nine  Euro- 
pean members  of  Miss  Tinnd's  expedi-  . 
tion,  among  whom  was  the  German.,  bot- 
anist Dr.  Steudner  ;  here  too,  just  before 
Schweinfurth's  arrival,  had  perished  Le 
Saint,  a  naval  officer  sent  out  by  the 
French  Geographical  Society  ;  and  here 
Heuglin  had  lost  the  greater  part;  of.  his 
valuable  time  by  continual  relapses  of 
fever.  BuJ  there  was  a  cheerine.ss-of  na- 
ture and  an  activity  and  energy  of  disposi- 
tion in  Schvveinfurth  which  sustained  his 
spirits.  Instead  of  fretting,  at  the  delay 
he  was  indefatigable  in  investigating  the 
ethnology  and  natural  features  of  the 
country  round  the  Meshera,  which  is  in- 
habited by  a  branch  of  the  great  Dinka 
race,  whose  extreme  outposts  extend 
eastward  towards  the  Egyptian  borders, 
of  Upper  Sennaar  and  whose  tribes  are 
counted  by  the  hundred.  While  our  trav- 
eller was  there  in  1869,  theDinkas  round 
the  Meshera  acknowledged  the  suprem- 
acy of  a  woman  called.  Shol,.  a  sort  of 
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female  Job,  rich  after  the  old  patriarchal 
fashion  in  cattle.  Her  fate  in  a  year  or 
two  was  sad,  as  the  reader  will  hear ;  but 
at  p.  133  of  his  first  volume  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  has  depicted  her  in  all  her  magnif- 
icence and  ugliness.  "  My  pen,"  he 
says,  '*  fails  to  depict  her  repulsiveness. 
Her  naked  negro  skin  was  leathery, 
coarse,  and  wrinkled  ;  her  figure  was  tot- 
tering and  knock-kneed  ;  she  was  utterly 
toothless;  her  thin  hair  hung  in  greasy 
locks;  on  her  wrists  and  ankles  she  had 
almost  an  arsenal  of  metal  links  of  iron, 
brass,  and  copper,  strong  enough  to  bind 
a  prisoner  in  his  cell.  About  her  neck 
were  hanging  chains  of  iron,  strips  of 
leather,  strings  of  wooden  balls,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  lumber  more.  Such 
was  old  Shol."  On  all  which  we  only 
ask  what  old  Shol  would  have  said  had 
she  seen  some  of  our  fine  ladies,  ancient 
women  of  fashion,  in  low  dresses,  their 
heads  dressed  up  with  ostrich  feathers, 
and  chains  and  beads  and  various  trin- 
kets around  their  wrinkled  necks.  Per- 
haps she  would  have  said,  "They  are  not 
so  fine  as  I  am,  and  they  are  just  as 
ugly."  So  meet  the  extremes  of  fashion 
in  every  land.  But  besides  his  love  of 
work  our  naturalist  carried  with  him  an- 
other receipt  against  African  fever.  In 
his  former  expeditions  he  had  suffered  so 
much  from  fever  as  to  believe  himself 
for  that  very  reason  fever-proof.  At  the 
very  opening  of  his  first  volume  he 
says  :  — 

The  chief  drawback  to  my  journey  was  the 
state  of  my  health.  I  suffered  from  a  disor- 
ganized condition  of  the  spleen,  which  gave 
jne  some  uneasiness  and  misgiving;  yet  after 
all  it  appeared  to  be  just  the  key  that  had  un- 
locked the  secret  of  the  unexampled  good  for- 
tune of  my  journey.  The  numerous  attacks 
of  fever  had  probably  reduced  it  to  such  a 
state  of  inactivity  that  it  ceased  to  be  affected 
by  any  miasma ;  or  perhaps  it  had  assumed 
the  functions  of  a  condensator  so  as  to  render 
the  miasma  innocuous.  Anyhow,  it  seemed 
to  perform  services  which  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  gratefully  accept  as  a  timely 
gift  of  Providence.  As  a  farewell  on  my  land- 
mg  at  Alexandria,  I  experienced  one  slight 
twinge  from  my  malady,  and  then  it  was 
quiet ;  it  did  not  reappear,  even  in  the  noxious 
siyamps  of  the  Upper  Nile,  which  had  been 
disastrous  to  so  niany  of  my  predecessors. 
No  recurrence  of  my  disorder  interrupted  my 
activity  or  clouded  my  enjoyment ;  but,  fever - 
free,  1  remained  an  exception  among  a  hun- 
dred travellers. 

What  can  be  said  of  a  traveller,  who 
with  boundless  energy  and  cheerfulness 
derives  strength  and  comfort  from  what 


others  would  have  considered  the  best 
ground  for  apprehension  and  dismay,  but 
this,  that  with  such  a  spirit  he  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  brave  exposure  to  a 
deadly  climate,  and  to  succeed  in  explor- 
ing a  field  w^hich  so  many  others  before 
him  had  reached  only  to  die  when  behold- 
ing it  from  afar.? 

And  now,  on  March  25,  1869,  behold 
our  traveller  starting  from  the  Meshera 
with  a  caravan  numbering  five  hundred 
persons,  of  whom  the  armed  men  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred.  These  were  not  all 
Ghattas'  people,  for  the  train  was  swollen 
by  those  of  other  traders  who,  on  a  six 
days'  march  through  a  notoriously  hostile 
population,  were  anxious  to  combine  for 
mutual  support.  Though  the  ivory-trad- 
ers fight  like  game-cocks  among  them- 
selves, and  especially  when  one  intrudes 
on  the  territory  or  beat  of  the  other,  they 
are  always  ready  to  act  in  concert  against 
hostile  tribes.  In  such  a  caravan  the 
men  of  each  trader  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  banner  ;  Ghattas',  as  the  only 
Christian,  bearing  a  white  flag  on  which 
were  worked  a  crescent  and  St.  Andrew 
cross.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
went  on  the  backs  of  asses,  one  of  which 
Schweinfurth  wisely  declined,  the  whole 
company  went  on  foot,  the  baggage  being 
borne  on  the  heads  of  bearers,  whether 
slaves  or  hired.  Entirely  on  foot,  our 
traveller  began  wanderings  which  lasted 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  extended 
over  two  thousand  miles  ;  and,  while  re- 
lating this,  he  makes  the  melancholy 
reflection  that  the  elephant,  the  only  ani- 
mal by  the  aid  of  which  Central  Africa 
could  be  opened  to  civilization,  is  made 
to  contribute  towards  her  degradation, 
for  he  is  literally  exterminated  by  fire  and 
sword,  while  his  tusks,  exchanged  for 
slaves,  only  serve  to  make  paper-knives, 
and  knife-handles,  and  billiard-balls  for 
Western  Europe.*  At  first  the  sharp 
trot  of  the  African  bearers  was  very  try- 
ing to  our  traveller,  but  he  soon  got  used 
to  it,  and  was  able  to  keep  up  easily  with 
the  caravan,  which  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  a  day  till  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  between  the  Meshera 
and  Ghattas'  chief  seribci  or  depot  was 
reached  without  any  attack  from  the  Din- 
kas.  At  this  spot,  which  lies  between 
7^^  and  8^  of  north  latitude,  about  mid- 
way between  the  great  rivers  Djoor  and 

*  It  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  Livingstone's  last  jour- 
nals that,  taking  the  average  weight  of  a  pair  of  tusks 
at  28  lbs.,  the  consumption  of  ivory  imported  into 
Great  Britain  alone  would  require  the  destruction  of 
44,000  elephants  per  aunuiu. 
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Tondy,  two  of  those  Western  Nile  afflu- 
ents   which    we    have     mentioned,    Dr. 
Schweinfurth  remained  for  some  months. 
It  was  what   may  be  called   the  mother 
settlement  of    nine  smaller  depots,  and 
situated    on    the  borders  of  three  great 
tribes,   the  Dinka,  the    Dyoor,   and   the 
Bon2:os,  it  was  admirably  suited  for  the 
traffic  both  in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  an 
excellent  centre   for  Schweinfurth's  sci- 
entific researches.     The  resident  armed 
force,  consisting  almost  entirely  of   na- 
tives of  Dongola,  was  not  much  below  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  under  their 
protection  a  number  of  Nubian  and  other 
slave-dealers  had  taken  up  their  abode  ; 
it  was  a  spot  exactly  suited  for  them  too, 
for  here  it  was  that  they  completed  their 
purchases  of  slaves  in-order  to  carry  them 
on  to  Darfoor  and  Kordofan.     Whatever 
might  be  said  at  Cairo,  or  even  be  denied 
by  the  authorities  at  Khartoum,  here  in 
Ghattas'  chief   seriba,  it   was    useless   to 
shut   one's  eyes  to   the  fact  that    slaves 
were,  even  before  ivory,  the  great  staple 
of  the  district.     At  least  half  of  the  one 
thousand  souls  which  the  caravan  found 
within  the  strong  palisades  of  the  seriba 
were   slaves,  either   reserved   for  future 
traffic  or  divided  among  the  soldiers  as 
part  of  their  pay  ;  added  to  which  all  the 
hard  household  and   domestic  work  was 
done  by  male  and  female  slaves.     Before 
we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  we  may 
say  that   Ghattas'  rule   in   the   northern 
Bongo  country  extends  over  two  hundred 
square  miles,  of  which  about  forty-five  in 
the    immediate    neighbourhood    of     the 
camps  are  under  cultivation,  the  popula- 
tion  of    the   whole  being  about   twelve 
thousand  men.      This  domain,  which,  as 
Schweinfurth  remarks,   would  be   worth 
millions  of   pounds  in  Europe,  might  be 
purchased  at  any  time  from  its  owner  for 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  he 
mentions  as  a  proof  of  how  little  actual 
profit   is   made  by  expeditions  fitted  out 
at  so  much  cost.     Landed  in  a  district  so 
promising  for  his  pursuits,  Schweinfurth 
did  not  fret  himself  at  the  condition  of 
the   inhabitants.      Here   in  Europe,  and 
throughout    his   book,  he,  of  course,  is 
quite  against  the   slave-trade,  and  ready 
to  point   out  its  baneful  influence  ;    but 
there   in   the   Western    Nile   region,   he 
came  as  a  botanist,  and  instead  of  pro- 
testing against  a  necessary  condition  of 
existence,  calmly  followed  up  his  favour- 
ite  study.     In   fact,  just  where  he  then 
was,  a  man  who  declared  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  slaves  or  slave- 
dealers  v/ould  be  considered  as  silly  as  a 


man  who  insisted  in  London  on  breathing 
air  without  carbon  in  it.  In  unfailing 
good  health  our  traveller  occupied  him- 
self with  excursions  and  in  arranging  the 
collections  thus  made.  Thus,  during 
several  months,  he  traversed  the  districts 
between  the  Djoor  and  Tondy,  and  has 
much  to  tell  us  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
country  as  he  saw  it  first  after  the  early 
rains.  In  the  course  of  these  excursions 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  Din- 
kas,  the  Dyoors,  and  the  Bongos,  all 
races  which,  compared  with  the  cannibal 
tribes  beyond  them,  may  be  considered 
half-civilized  ;  all  are  subtle  workers  in 
iron,  having  fixed  abodes  and  great 
herds  ;  all  however  are  destined,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  to  extermination  before 
the  slave-trade,  which  seeks  in  them  its 
chief  victims,  as  well  as  before  the  dan- 
gerous protection  of  Egypt. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  1869, 
the  naturalist  was  enabled  to  despatch  to 
the  Meshera  the  treasures  which  he  had 
collected,  and  which  now  adorn  the  Mu- 
seum at  Berlin.  Thus  forty  packages 
were  sewn  up  in  hides  and  smeared  with 
a  kind  of  caoutchouc  which  covered 
them  with  a  varnish  impenetrable  either 
to  rats  or  insects ;  so  that  having  been 
twelve  months  on  the  way  they  reached 
Europe  in  perfect  safety.  Having  ex- 
hausted that  botanical  region,  Schwein- 
furth pined  for  further  discoveries,  and 
having  sucked  Ghattas'  country  dry,  pre- 
pared to  advance  farther  into  the  interior 
towards  the  south.  In  this  plan  he  found 
an  unexpected  and  a  most  welcome  ally 
in  that  chivalrous  Nubian  Mohammed 
Aboo  Sammat,  whose  boat  had  joined 
them  on  the  White  Nile,  who  had  since 
kept  up  his  intimacy  with  the  traveller 
while  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of 
Ghattas,  sending  him  not  only  skins  and 
plants,  but  flocks  of  sheep,  and  whose 
generosity  now  reached  its  climax  in 
a  most  magnificent  offer  to  convey  the 
traveller,  free  of  all  charge,  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  Central  Africa.  A 
native  of  Dar  Kenoos,  in  his  way  he  was 
a  little  hero.  Sword  in  hand  he  had  van- 
quished various  districts  large  enough  to 
have  formed  small  states  in  Europe.  A 
merchant  full  of  enterprise,  he  avoided 
no  danger  and  was  sparing  neither  of 
trouble  nor  of  sacrifice.  "Yet  all  the 
while,"  adds  Schweinfurth,  "he  had  the 
keenest  sympathy  with  learning,  and 
would  travel  through  the  remotest  coun- 
tries at  the  bidding  of  science  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world."  In  the  matter  of 
slaves,  however,  we  have  no  doubt   that 
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he  was  as  arrant  a  dealer  as  even  Aboo 
Saood,   the  pet  aversion  of    Sir  Samuel 
Baker.     Such  was    the    man    who    now 
offered  his  protection  to    ^chweinfurth, 
and    in  spite    of    the  remonstrances    of 
Idrees,  Ghattas'  chief  agent  at  the  seriba, 
who  declared  that  the  traveller  would  be 
starved  to  death  in  those   wildernesses, 
and  that  then  the  firm  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for    his    death,    Schweinfurth 
had  little  hesitation  in  throwing  in  his  lot 
with  the  Nubian  who  was   to  guide   him 
into  unknown   regions  of    botanical    re- 
search, especially    when    he   considered 
that  if  he    continued    his    travels    with 
Ghattas  it  would  cost  him  some  thousand 
dollars,    while    with    Aboo    Sammat   he 
would  travel  free.     Having  made  up  his 
mind,    Schweinfurth  joined  the   caravan 
of  his  new  friend  at  Kulongo,  near    the 
Tondy,  with  his  six  Nubians,  three  slaves, 
and  an  interpreter,  his  baggage  being  cut 
down  to   thirty-six  packages.      Then  on 
November  17,  1869,  the  whole   caravan, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  crossed 
the  Tondy,  then  in  full  flood,  by  swimming 
and   wading,  the  baggage   being  carried 
over  on   a  great  raft  of  straw,  the  stream 
being    about    two    hundred    feet    wide. 
They    were  now    bound    south-east  for 
Sabby,  the  chief  seriba  of  Aboo  Sammat, 
which  they  reached  on  the  23rd   of   No- 
vember, at  the  latitude  of  6°  20m.  north. 
There  Schweinfurth  was   received   with 
Oriental  hospitality  and   respect,  so  that 
the  natives,  when  they  saw  Aboo   Sam- 
mat providing  the  stranger  with  a  palan- 
quin for  every  brook,  and  even  with  cows 
that  he   might  "  have  new    milk,"  said, 
"This   white  man  is  a  lord  over  all  the 
Turks,"  a  superiority   which,    continued 
into    the    Niam    Niam    and    Monbuttoo 
tribes,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  journey.     While  the  Nubian, 
who,  besides  his  quarrels  with  the  natives, 
had  an  old  feud  with  one  Shereefee,  a  rival 
ivory-trader,  was  Hooking  after  his   inter- 
ests in  that    district,    Schweinfurth    ex- 
f)lored  the  country  and  enriched  his  col- 
ections.      Now    he    became   acquainted 
with    the  Mittoo  country,  and  its  fauna 
and  flora,  and  after  meeting  Aboo  Sam- 
mat at  an  outlaying  seriba^  on  January  7, 
1870,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into  the 
counlry  of  the  hostile  and  cannibal  Niam 
Niam.      Before    starting,    however,    the 
adventurous  Nubian  held  a  review  of  his 
force  to  strike  awe  into  the  natives  whom 
he  had   laid   under  contribution  ;  and   it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding and  style  of  speaking  were  most 
effective.  His  people,  numbering  five  hun- 


dred, were  divided  into  groups  according 
to  their  tribes,  and  with  each  of  these, 
now  arrayed  as  a  savage  with  lance  and 
shield,  now  with  bow  and  arrow,  the 
indefatigable  Nubian  danced  from  morn- 
ing till  night ;  now  taking  the  character 
and  dress  of  a  Bongo,  now  as  a  Mittoo, 
now  as  a  Niam  Niam,  and  now  as  a  Mon- 
buttoo. This  scene,  which  shows  that 
dancing  is  as  common  to  the  tribes  of 
Central  Africa  as  it  is  in  Dahomey  and 
Ashantee,  was  followed  by  a  gathering  of 
chiefs  to  whom  Aboo  Sammat  delivered 
a  terrible  oration.  Redid  not  want  their 
women  and  children,  nor  their  corn,  but 
he  must  insist  on  the  regular  transport  of 
provisions  to  his  expedition  and  on  a 
proper  system  of  bearers.  "  If  one  of 
the  bearers  runs  away  or  throws  down 
his  load,  I  will  tear  out  his  eyes  ;  and  if 
a  package  is  stolen,"  turning  to  the  chief, 
"  I  will  have  your  head."  Here  he 
brandished  a  huge  scimitar,  like  Blue 
Beard,  over  the  head  of  his  intended  vic- 
tim. Proceeding,  he  warned  two  other 
chiefs  that  a  rival  trader's  people  had 
lately  come  into  that  district,  and  carried 
off  two  elephants,  but  that  this  could  not 
be  allowed,  or  if  it  happened  again  they 
should  pay  for  it  in  their  lives.  "  If  any 
ivory  is  taken  by  any  one  of  you  to  a 
strange  seriba,  I  will  have  him  burnt 
alive."  If  they  ran  away  into  caves  he 
would  smoke  them  with  cayenne  pepper 
—  d,  la  Pelissier — till  they  crawled  out 
and  begged  for  mercy.  This  and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort  convinced  Schwein- 
furth, as  it  must  convince  every  one,  that 
ivory-dealing  in  Central  Africa  has  its 
rough  as  well  as  its  smooth  side,  and  that 
this  chivalrous  Nubian,  so  gentle  and  so 
scientific,  was,  when  his  blood  was  up,  as 
great  a  cut-throat  as  any  pirate  that  ever 
sailed  under  the  black  flag. 

On  January  14th,  the  whole  caravan 
returned  to  Sabby,  and  in  a  fortnight 
more,  which  Schweinfurth  spent  in  mak- 
ing up  his  diary  and  providing  for  the 
transmission  of  his  fresh  treasures  to 
Europe,  the  bulk  of  the  caravan  started 
for  the  Niam  Niam.  As  this  journey 
would  have  been  impossible  except  by 
the  aid  of  the  Nubian,  Schweinfurth  is 
quite  right  to  say  that  all  the  museums 
of  Europe  which  have  been  enriched  by 
his  collections  owe  an  endless  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Aboo  Sammat.  This  was 
one  of  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
prudent  for  the  ivory-dealers  to  combine, 
and  so  the  caravan  was  swollen  by  a 
number  of  Ghattas'  people,  besides  which 
it   was   followed    by  a  whole    troop    of 
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women  and  female  slaves,  with  a  crowd 
of  negro  lads  who  followed  the  soldiers 
to  carry  their  equipments.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  marshal  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred people  in  single  file,  and  thus  it  was 
late  on  the  first  day  when  they  reached 
the  arid  steppes  of  a  wilderness  which 
they  were  to  cross.  With  little  incident 
they  proceeded  south  for  some  days 
bound  for  the  territory  of  one  Nganye,  a 
Niam  Niam  chief,  who,  though  the  tribe 
was  generally  hostile,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Nubian.  At  his  settlement  they  arrived 
after  crossing  the  Ibba,  or  Upper  Tondy, 
then  about  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
Schweinfurth's  eyes  were  gladdened  with 
the  first  sight  of  the  cannibal  Niam  Niam  ; 
"with  their  black  poodle  crops  of  black 
hair  and  the  eccentric  tufts  and  pigtails 
on  their  heads,  they  afforded  a  specta- 
•cle,"  he  says,  "which  to  me  was  infi- 
nitely novel  and  amusing.  Amongst  the 
hundreds  of  Bongos  and  Mittoos  with 
whom  the  Dinkas  were  associated  as 
drovers,  these  creatures  stood  out  like 
beings  of  another  world."  Botanically, 
the  chief  feature  of  that  region  was  the 
.^''popukky  "  grass,  a  species  of  panicum^ 
the  tallest  and  strongest  our  traveller  had 
ever  seen  — fifteen  feet  high  and  with  a 
haulm  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  it  af- 
fords the  Niam  Niam  an  excellent  mate- 
rial for  their  huts,  and  is  the  haunt  of 
those  herds  of  elephants,  who  when  the 
grass  is  set  on  fire  perish  by  thousands  — 
their  brown  and  blackened  tusks  attest- 
ing the  cruel  war  of  extermination  which 
is  waged  against  this  noble  beast,  and 
which  threatens  to  extinguish  the  race  as 
completely  as  that  of  the  Dodo  or  the 
Great  Awk. 

After  an  interview  with  Nganye,  who, 
with  all  his  people,  was  most  curious  to 
see  the  white  man,  the  caravan  pro- 
ceeded across  his  territory  to  an  outlying 
seriba  of  the  Nubians,  called  Nabam- 
basso,  in  lat.  4°  50s.  N.,  about  eighty- 
seven  miles  due  south  of  Sabby.  To 
reach  it  they  crossed  a  river  called  the 
Sway,  which,  according  to  Schweinfurth, 
is  the  upper  course  of  the  Djoor.  At 
this  sei'iba  he  remained  from  the  loth  to 
the  26th  of  February,  1870.  After  again  j 
enriching  his  collections,  the  caravan  j 
started,  and  this  time  on  hostile  ground,! 
for  was  not  Wando,  a  great  Niam  Niam 
chief,  at  feud  with  Aboo  Sammat  ? 
Schweinfurth  had  now  been  long  enough 
among  the  Niam  Niam  to  form  some 
opinion  of  their  character  and  customs. 
Though  confirmed  cannibals,  and  that 
from  pure  choice  and  no  lack  of  other 


food,  he  is  bound  to  admit  that,  with  this 
drawback,  they  are  rather  a  pleasant  race 
than  otherwise.  The  men  brave  and 
honest,  and  devoted  to  their  domestic 
duties  ;  behaviour  which  is  repaid  by 
their  women  by  a  modesty  and  constancy 
which  places  the  tribe  far  above  the 
usual  standard  of  the  Monbuttoo  and 
other  neighbouring  tribes.  To  judge 
from  the  representations  of  the  race 
which  we  find  in  these  volumes,  we 
should  say  that  the  Niam  Niam  are  far 
handsomer  in  features  and  much  more 
gentle  in  expression  than  any  of  the 
races  which  we  find  there  delineated. 
Their  aprons  and  girdles  of  skins,  with 
the  tails  hanging  down  behind,  have 
probably  led  to  the  fable  of  an  African 
tail-bearing  race.  Of  all  the  Central- 
African  tribes,  except  perhaps  the  Mon- 
buttoo, the  Niam  Niam  have  the  most 
fantastic  fashions  of  dressing  their  hair, 
so  much  so  that  we  recommend  some  of 
the  head-dresses  and  hair-dressing  in 
these  volumes  to  such  of  our  coiffeurs  who 
have  the  ambition  of  introducing  a  new 
style  for  our  fine  ladies. 

But  however  interesting  these  Niam 
Niam  may  be,  we  must  hasten  on  with 
Schweinfurth  till  we  land  him  close  to 
the  settlement  of  the  ferocious  Wando, 
once  Aboo  Sammat's  friend  and  father- 
in-law,  but  now  his  bitterest  enemy,  who 
had  sworn,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  that  if  Mbahly  or 
"  the  Little  One,"  which  was  the  Nubian's 
nickname  in  Central  Africa,  fell  into  his 
hands  this  time  he  should  not  escape, 
but  be  annihilated  with  all  his  crew,  even 
down  to  the  white  man  whom  he  was 
bringing  with  him.  As  this  was  not  a 
pleasant  position  of  affairs,  our  readers 
will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  not  only  was 
Wando's  wrath  assuaged  for  the  time  by 
the  address  and  courage  of  the  Nubian, 
but  that  this  ferocious  potentate  actually 
condescended  to  pay  the  traveller  a  visit 
in  his  tent.  There,  with  a  composure 
and  self-possession  which  no  European 
prince  could  have  surpassed,  the  corpu- 
lent savage  threw  himself  into  the  travel- 
ler's only  cane  chair,  making  it  creak 
with  his  bulk.  In  it,  with  the  merest 
apology  of  a  piece  of  skin  to  cover  him, 
he  sat  in  all  but  absolute  nakedness, 
"revealing  the  exuberance  of  fat  which 
clothed  his  every  limb."  And  here  let  us 
not  omit  to  record  one  great  point  in 
Wando's  favour.  Among  a  race  of  can- 
nibals, he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
practice.  What  induced  him  to  abandon 
human  food  is  not  known  j  perhaps  be 
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had  had  a  surfeit,  perhaps  he  was  banting 
in  his  African  fashion.  Whatever  were 
the  reasons,  there  was  the  fact. 

I  was  informed  [says  Schweinfurth]  in  sev- 
eral quarters,  that  people  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  had  come  to  him  when  they  found 
themselves  growing  too  fat,  and  had  declared 
that  they  did  not  consider  their  lives  safe  on 
account  of  the  man-eaters  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded  But  this  sentiment  of  the  chief- 
tain did  not  appear  to  exercise  much  influence 
on  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  as  we  only  too 
soon  became  aware  as  we  advanced  farther  to 
the  south. 

Which  mention  of  fat  again  reminds  us 
that  farther  on  in  his  book  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth, gravely  discussing  the  question 
whether  a  white  man  —  strong  in  that 
charmed  life  which  most  African  tribes 
suppose  him  to  possess  —  could  pass 
alone  safely  to  the  West  Coast  —  decides 
it  in  the  affirmative,  "if  the  traveller  were 
not  too  fat ; "  for  fatness,  whether  in 
black  or  white,  makes  all  cannibal  tribes 
lick  their  lips  and  rub  their  abdomens, 
like  that  well-known  New-Caledonian 
chief  who  being  asked  if  he  had  seen  a 
corpulent  Australian  colonist,  named 
Boyd,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  his  coast 
said  nothing  but  "  Massa  Boyd,  him  berry 
fat  man,"  significantly  patting  at  the  same 
time  that  cavity  of  his  person  into  which 
the  unhappy  colonist  had  descended. 

The  visit  of  the  corpulent  and  bellicose 
Wando  gave  Schweinfurth  an  opportu- 
nity of  protesting  against  the  want  of 
hospitality  with  which  he  had  been  re- 
ceived. His  dogs  he  declared  had  been 
better  treated  by  the  Nubians  than  he 
himself  by  Wando,  though  Wando  called 
himself  a  king.  When  Wando  remon- 
strated, Schweinfurth  to  give  him  a  les- 
son dashed  his  fist  against  a  camp-table 
till  all  the  plates  and  cups  rattled,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  traveller's  servants 
took  the  unhappy  Wando  to  task,  and 
threatened  him  with  speedy  and  certain 
vengeance  if  he  suffered  a  Frank  to  come 
to  the  least  harm.  They  charged  him  not 
to  forget  that  it  was  a  Frank  he  was  deal- 
ing with,  "  who  could  make  the  earth 
yawn  and  give  out  flames  that  would  con- 
sume his  land."  No  wonder  that  after 
this  warning  the  Niam  Niam  king 
hastened  home  and  sent  the  traveller 
some  unsavoury  fleshpots  containing  a 
ragout  made  out  of  the  "  entrails  of  an  ele- 
phant two  hundred  years  old."  The  re- 
lations between  Wando  and  the  Nubian 
were  still  too  critical  to  admit  of  any 
longer  stay  in  his  territory  than  was  ab- 
•oluiely  necessary ;    the    fire    so   lately 


quenched  might  break  out  at  any  mo- 
ment and  was  merely  smouldering  ;  they 
hastened  on  therefore,  thereby,  as  it 
proved,  avoiding  a  collision,  bent  on  pro- 
ceeding still  farther  south  into  Monbut- 
too  land,  where  the  Nubian  had  a  firm 
friend  and  ally  in  the  king  of  the  country. 
It  was  in  the  Niam  Niam  country  that 
Schweinfurth  at  first  suspected,  and  then 
became  gradually  sure,  that  he  had  passed 
the  watershed  of  the  Nile  Basin,  and  had 
entered  into  a  region  in  which  the  rivers 
ran  south  to  the  Atlantic.  All  the  way 
from  the  Gazelle  the  country  had  present- 
ed a  monotony  of  geological  conforma- 
tion, in  which  the  surface  of  the  soil  was 
composed  of  a  red  ochreous  earth,  rich  in 
bog  or  swamp  iron  ore,  which  had  been 
moulded  into  valleys  and  hills  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  streams  which  traversed  it 
east  and  west,  at  last  to  unite  in  the  Nile. 
But  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Niam  Niam 
country  he  passed  a  rough  and  rugged 
upland  forest  region,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  waters  ran  north  towards  the  Nile 
Basin,  while  on  the  other  they  ran  south, 
and  away  from  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  new  region  under- 
went a  change.  The  chimpanzee,  unknown 
in  the  Nile  Basin,  roamed  in  the  woods, 
which  opened  out  into  large  galleries 
of  Pandafius  and  other  trees,  equally 
wanting  on  the  other  side  of  the  water- 
shed. It  was  on  March  i,  1870,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  that  at  an  elevation 
marked  by  his  trusty  aneroid  as  three 
thousand  feet,  Schweinfurth  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  called  the  Lindukoo  crossed, 
the  first  of  Europeans  coming  from  the 
north,  the  watershed  of  the  Nile.  The 
word  "galleries,"  advisedly  used  by 
Schweinfurth  after  the  term  applied  to 
these  openings  in  the  woods  by  the  Ital- 
ian Piaggia,  who  first  of  all  set  foot  on 
Niam  Niam  soil,  is  singularly  appropri- 
ate to  these  primeval  forests.  There  on 
slopes  of  earth  saturated  with  water  like 
an  overfull  sponge,  a  wealth  of  vegeta- 
tion springs  up,  which,  on  either  side  of 
old  furrows  formed  by  the  watercourses, 
rises  in  tall  trees  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  high.  Their  gigantic  trunks  are 
covered  with  brilliant  creepers,  which 
form  the  walls  of  these  galleries  which 
run  along  and  across  the  terraces  of  the 
hills  at  different  levels,  as  though  cut  by 
the  hand  of  a  landscape-gardener.  The 
reader  must  imagine  for  himself  how  a 
botanist  like  our  traveller  revelled  in  such 
a  scene,  and  how  day  after  day  he  dis- 
covered fresh  plants,  or  found  others 
hitherto    supposed    to    be    confined    to 
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America  flourishing  in  Central  Africa. 
At  every  lialt  it  was  his  practice  to  quit 
the  camp  and  wander  through  the  forest, 
bringing  back  with  him  quantities  of 
plants  ;  but  as  the  savage  Niam  Niam, 
who  was  his  interpreter,  informed  the 
natives,  it  was  not  science  but  hunger 
which  drove  this  mysterious  white  man 
into  the  woods,  where  dismissing  his  at- 
tendants, he  used  to  gather  and  devour 
enormous  heaps  of  leaves.  At  this  the 
wise  men  of  the  tribe  would  shake  their 
heads  and  remark  that  it  must  be  true, 
for  while  they  were  starving  for  hunger, 
"  Mbarikpa^^^  or  the  "  Leaf-eater  "  as  they 
nicknamed  him,  invariably  came  out  of 
the  forest  with  an  exhilarated  expres- 
sion and  a  satiated  look.  Much  in  the 
same  way  David  Douglas,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  magnificent  Douglas  Pine, 
and  who  was  gored  to  death  in  California 
by  a  wild  bull,  or  lost  in  a  wolf-trap,  was 
known  among  the  North-American  In- 
dians as  "the  Grass-man."  On  another 
occasion  when  the  Monbuttoo  saw 
Schweinfurth's  anxiety  to  collect  skulls 
for  his  anatomical  museum  they  were 
sure  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  who  extracted 
a  subtle  poison  from  those  bones  ;  while 
everywhere  throughout  his  journey  it  was 
not  so  much  the  colour  of  his  skin  as  his 
long  hair,  which  in  their  eyes  gave  him  a 
supernatural  look,  that  most  excited  the 
surprise  of  the  natives. 

An  object  thus  at  once  of  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  awe,  Schweinfurth  passed 
with  the  adventurous  Nubian  out  of  the 
Niam  Niam  country  and  arrived  at  the 
court  of  King  Munza,  in  Monbuttoo 
land,  a  potentate  who  was  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  his  friend  and'  ally, 
for  were  not  his  storehouses  filled  full  of 
ivory,  the  booty  of  a  whole  year's  hunt- 
ing, to  be  exchanged  for  the  red  copper 
which  would  then  flow  into  the  royal 
treasury  ?  On  March  22,  1870,  Schwein- 
furth had  audience  of  the  king  at  his  pal- 
ace, situated  midway  between  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
some  miles  beyond  the  Welle,  a  mighty 
stream  which  flows  towards  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Nile 
Basin.  In  a  solemn  suit  of  black  with 
heavy  Alpine  boots  which  he  wore  so 
constantly  that  the  natives  thought  he 
used  them  to  conceal  his  feet,  which  were 
those  of  a  goat,  Schweinfurth  awaited  the 
arrival  of  King  Munza.  His  rifles  and 
revolver  and  his  inevitable  cane  chair 
were  borne  before  him  by  his  Niam  Niam 
squires,  while  his  Nubian  servants  carried 
the  presents  reserved  for  his  Monbuttoo 


majesty.  The  hall  in  which  the  inter- 
view took  place  was  a  hundred  feet  long, 
forty  high,  and  fifty  broad,  while  the  bold 
arch  of  the  vaulted  roof  was  supported 
on  pillars  formed  from  the  straight  stems 
of  trees  ;  the  spars  and  rafters  and  sides 
of  the  building  being  composed  entirely 
of  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  wine-palm  Raphia 
viitifera.  The  floor  was  a  hard  red  clay 
plaster,  as  firm  and  smooth  as  asphalt ; 
here  in  England  it  would  form  an  excel- 
lent skating-rink,  but  there  in  Central 
Africa  it  was  a  noble  hall  of  audience  for 
a  king.  With  a  blare  of  trumpets  and 
the  dub-dubbing  of  kettledrums.  King 
Munza,  came,  the  monarch  whose  daily 
food  was  human  flesh.  He  was  about 
forty,  of  fair  height,  slim  but  powerful 
build,  and  like  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men erect  in  figure.  Though  by  no 
means  ugly,  and  with  a  thoroughly  Cau- 
casian nose,  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  negro  lips,  his  features  were  by 
no  means  prepossessing,  and  his  expres- 
sion was  a  combination  of  "  avarice,  vio- 
lence, and  cruelty."  With  great  self-con- 
trol this  cannibal  king,  who  was  attended 
by  Aboo  Sammat,  and  a  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers and  wives,  at  first  took  no  notice  of 
the  white  man,  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  see,  and  when  he  did  condescend  to 
recognize  his  existence,  and  asked  him 
questions  through  an  interpreter,  the 
conversation  was  most  commonplace  and 
languished  on  account  of  the  king's  taci- 
turnity. Even  the  presents,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  a  tele- 
scope, a  silver  platter,  a  porcelain  vase,  a 
piece  of  carved  ivory,  a  book  with  gilt 
edges,  a  double  mirror  which  both  re- 
duced and  magnified  objects,  and  though 
last  not  least  thirty  necklaces  of  Venetian 
glass  beads,  though  they  excited  the  ap- 
plause of  Munza's  fifty  wives,  and  though 
regarded  with  attention  by  the  king,  were 
received  with  no  approbation,  and  at  last 
exhausted  by  hunger,  Schweinfurth  re- 
tired from  the  presence  of  this  nil  admi- 
r^r/ monarch  with  the  conviction  that  no 
sovereign  of  the  West  could  surpass 
King  Munza  in  the  gift  of  self-possession. 
When  he  departed  the  king  asked  what 
return  he  could  make  the  traveller,  who 
modestly  demanded  a  x\\tx-\\og^ potaino- 
ch(^rtis,  and  a  chimpanzee,  which  Munza 
gave  his  royal  word  that  he  should  have, 
and  as  royally  never  kept  it.  If  we 
are  asked  in  what  the  riches  of  this 
king  consisted,  we  answer  at  once,  ia 
copper.  With  that  his  treasury  was  filled, 
and  with  copper  ornaments  the  royal  per- 
son was  so  covered  on  that  day  that  he 
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shone  all  over  like  a  hatterie  de  cuisine, 
and  in  Iiis  hand  he  held  a  strange  sickle- 
shaped  scimitar  of  that  metal  as  though 
it  were  a  sceptre.  Iron  and  copper  are 
the  only  metals  known  in  that  country, 
and  the  Monbuttoos  look  on  them  as 
silver  and  gold  are  regarded  by  us  ;  the 
only  remark  that  was  elicited  by  the 
presentation  of  the  silver  platter  be- 
ing that  it  was  white  iron.  With  these 
views  of  the  precious  metals,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived  at  what  advantage 
Aboo  Sammat  traded  with  this  wily  king. 
It  was  well  worth  his  while  to  barter 
half  a  bar  of  copper,  worth  four  or  five 
dollars  at  most,  for  a  huge  elephant's 
tusk,  which  on  an  average  realizes  in 
Europe  two  or  three  dollars  a  pound,  and 
on  these  terms  the  Nubian  continued  to 
deal  with  the  king  till  his  store  of  ivory 
was  exhausted.  These  business  deal- 
ings were  relieved  by  royal  visits  from 
King  Munza  and  his  wives,  and  by  a 
court-ball  in  honour  of  a  great  victory 
gained  by  Mummery,  the  king's  brother 
and  general,  over  the  Monvoo,  a  tribe  to 
the  south.  There  is  not  much  dancing, 
as  is  well  known,  at  our  court-balls,  but 
in  Monbuttoo  land  only  one  person 
danced,  and  that  was  the  king  himself. 
There  in  a  noble  hall  of  the  palace, 
Schweinfurth  saw  him  dancing  before  his 
eighty  wives  clothed  in  nothing  but  paint 
of  different  patterns,  and  his  courtiers 
and  great  officers  of  state.  As  the  king 
danced  the  gongs  and  kettledrums  ac- 
companied him,  and  his  wives  clapped 
their  hands.  The  king  was  chastely  at- 
tired ;  on  his  head  he  wore  the  skin  of  a 
great  black  baboon,  and  atop  of  it  a 
plume  of  feathers ;  on  his  wrists  and 
arms  he  had  the  tails  of  genets  and 
guinea-hogs,  and  around  his  loins  he  bore 
an  apron  of  the  tails  of  other  animals, 
while  countless  rings  rattled  upon  his 
naked  legs.  As  for  his  dancing,  it  was 
furious;  "his  arms  dashed  in  every  di- 
rection but  still  keeping  time  ;  while  his 
legs  exhibited  the  contortions  of  an  acro- 
bat's, being  at  one  moment  stretched  out 
horizontally  to  the  ground,  and  at  the 
next  pointed  upwards  and  elevated  in  the 
air."  No  dancing  dervish  ever  spun 
round  so  madly ;  and  so  the  royal  dancer 
went  on  for  hours  with  very  slight  pauses 
of  rest.  How  long  it  would  have  lasted 
no  one  could  tell,  wlien  fortunately  a  hur- 
ricane of  v«rind,  and  torrents  of  rain,  and 
thunder  and  lightning  came  on,  and  King 
Munza,  vanquished  by  the  elements, 
abandoned  the  hall. 
All  this  occupied  three  weeks,  during 


which  Schweinfurth  was  indefatigable  in 
his  researches,  not  only  into  Monbuttoo 
land  but  into  the  regions  beyond  it  far- 
ther to  the  south.  ^O^  these  points,  as 
well  as  into  the  polity  and  government 
of  the  Monbuttoo  dynasty,  which  is  prac- 
j  tically  a  despotism  based  on  a  monopoly 
I  of  trade,  these  volumes  contain  most  re- 
j  liable  information  which  makes  them  the 
!  most  valuable  contributions  to  African 
{discovery  which  we  have  ever  read. 
Geographically  his  suspicion  that  the 
I  Welle  had  its  outlet  into  the  Atlantic  was 
rendered  a  certainty  during  his  residence 
in  that  district,  and  ethnologically  he 
ascertained  the  existence  a  few  days  be- 
yond the  Monbuttoo  borders  of  a  race  of 
pigmies  which  has  haunted  history  since 
the  day  of  Herodotus.  Not  only  did  he 
see  a  colony  of  this  race  settled  near 
King  Munza's  palace,  as  well  as  a  whole 
regiment  of  them  in  his  service,  but  he 
actually  exchanged  a  dog  which  King 
Munza  fancied  for  a  pigmy  boy,  named 
Tikkitikki,  whom  he  brought  with  him  as 
far  as  Berber  on  the  Nile,  where  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  dysentery  engendered  by  his 
insatiable  gluttony.  At  the  same  time 
in  these  Akkas,  as  they  call  themselves, 
our  traveller  sees  only  another  branch  of 
the  race  of  Bushmen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  whom  he  regards  as  the  prime- 
val African  race  which  has  disappeared 
before  the  inroads  and  extension  of  other 
more  civilized  tribes.  Very  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  as  the  traveller  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  proceeds  south  he  finds  the 
people  less  nomadic  and  more  inclined 
to  regular  rule,  and  therefore  to  civiliza- 
tion. King  Munza  and  his  chiefs  and 
great  officers  of  state  and  hosts  of  wives, 
all  painted  in  different  patterns,  canni- 
bals though  they  be,  form  a  polity  much 
more  approaching  a  regular  government 
than  the  Dinkas,  the  Mittoos,  the  Bongos, 
and  even  the  Niam  Niam.  On  these  and 
many  other  most  interesting  points  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  these  volumes 
themselves  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
having  collected  great  masses  of  plants, 
and  a  whole  heap  of  human  skulls  and 
bones,  many  of  them  just  fresh  from  the 
Monbuttoo  cooking-pots,  our  traveller 
and  his  Nubian  friend  were  ready  to  push 
on  farther  south,  the  gallant  Nubian  de- 
claring that  he  would  guide  Schweinfurth 
to  the  v/orld's  end.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  were  obstacles  in  the.  way, 
and  a  lion  in  the  path,  in  the  person  of 
King  Munza,  who  had  no  notion  of  allow- 
ing Aboo  Sammat  to  enter  into  commer- 
cial relations  with  any  tribe  beyond   his 
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own  territory.  Against  this  fixed  deter- 
mination all  their  efforts  failed,  and  on 
April  12,  1870,  the  traders  and  the  trav- 
eller left  the  royal  residence,  taking  the 
little  Tikkitikki  with  them,  who,  little 
savage  that  he  was,  howled  awfully,  not, 
as  Schweinfurth  thought,  at  parting  with 
his  family,  but  because  he  was  quite  sure 
they  were  only  taking  him  with  them  to 
kill  and  eat  him  by  the  way.  As  soon 
as  he  was  reassured  on  this  point,  and 
found  that  he  was  fed  on  the  best  of 
everything,  he  became  quite  resigned, 
and  went  on  overeating  himself  till  he 
died. 

On  their  return  to  the  north,  the  trav- 
ellers found  it  not  so  easy  to  get  out  of 
the  Monbuttoo  country  as  into  it.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  Wando's  country 
they  found  him  as  implacable  as  ever, 
and  for  some  time  they  had  to  fight  their 
way  through  a  hostile  country,  Aboo 
Sammat  himself  receiving  a  dangerous 
wound,  in  spite  of  which  he  continued  to 
show  the  most  determined  bravery. 
When  they  had  defeated  Wando, 
Schweinfurth  was  left  at  the  seriba  on 
Nabambasso  for  some  weeks  while  the 
Nubian  was  adjusting  further  differences 
with  the  natives  sword  in  hand  ;  and  then 
the  starvation  which  Ghattas'  people  had 
predicted  nearly  overtook  him.  Visions 
of  pale  ale  and  beefsteaks  rose  before  his 
disordered  vision,  as  they  had  done  to 
Baker's,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unc- 
tuous insects  in  a  great  ant-hill  which 
they  devoured  fried,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.^ 
At  length  the  rains  fell  and  the  roots 
grew,  and  the  Nubian  returned  victorious 
from  his  campaign.  Then  they  made  an- 
other start  north,  and,  passing  through 
Nganye's  friendly  country,  though  again 
suffering  from  hunger,  they  crossed  the 
Tondy  on  a  rude  suspension  bridge,  and 
Schweinfurth  at  last  arrived  at  the  seriba 
of  Kulongo  on  the  borders  of  Ghattas' 
country,  whence  he  had  started  with 
Aboo  Sammat  eight  months  before.  This 
was  in  July  1870,  and  there,  after  com- 
pleting his  journals  and  arranging  his 
collections,  our  traveller  was  on  the  eve 
of  beginning  another  journey  into  the 
Niam  Niam  country  —  where  we  may  ob- 
serve that  he  would  most  certainly  have 
perished,  and  as  probably  been  eaten, 
since  the  whole  expedition  was  cut  off  — 
when  a  terrible  calamity  overtook  him, 
and  rendered  him  powerless  to  penetrate 
farther  into  Central  Africa.  From  Ku- 
longo Schweinfurth  had  moved  to  Ghat- 
tas' head  seriba^  where  he   had  spent  so 


much  time  the  year  before,  and  here,  on 
December  i,  1870,  a  conflagration  broke 
out  which  consumed  the  whole  camp. 

I  had  saved  little  beyond  my  life  [he  says]  ; 
I  had  lost  all  my  clothes,  my  guns,  and  the 
best  part  of  my  instruments.  I  was  without 
tea  and  without  quinine.  .  .  .  All  my  prepara- 
tions for  my  projected  expedition ;  all  the 
produce  of  my  recent  journey ;  all  the  ento- 
mological collections  that  I  had  made  ;  all  my 
examples  of  native  industry  ;  all  my  registers 
of  meteorological  events,  in  which  I  had  in- 
scribed some  7,000  barometrical  observations  ; 
all  my  journals  with  the  detailed  narrative  of 
the  transactions  of  825  days  ;  all  my  measure- 
ments of  the  natives,  and  all  my  vocabularies  ; 
everything  was  gone  in  a  single  hour,  the 
plunder  of  the  flames. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  a  great 
part  of  his  anatomical  and  botanical  col- 
lections had  been  already  despatched  to 
Europe,  and  that  science  has  been  thus 
immeasurably  enriched  by  the  discover- 
ies of  this  accomplished  naturalist ;  but 
it  is  no  less  heart-rending  to  imagine  the 
position  of  such  a  man,  so  full  of  energy 
and  devotion  to  science,  standing  alone, 
as  it  were,  in  Central  Africa,  without 
shoes,  or  clothes,  or  arms,  or  ammunition, 
or  instruments,  or  even  paper  to  preserve 
his  specimens  ;  without  a  watch  to  reck- 
on the  time,  or  a  barometer  to  register  the 
weather.  Many  a  man  would  have  sunk 
under  such  a  calamity  ;  but  Schweinfurth 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Amid  the 
rnins  of  his  hut  he  discovered  ink  and 
the  materials  for  writing  and  drawing. 
He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  are  a  much  more  accurate 
standard  of  measurement  than  those  of  a 
beast,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  trav- 
els he  carefully  counted  his  steps,  and 
ascertained  with  a  patience  which  none 
but  a  German  would  have  exhibited,  that 
in  the  six  months  during  which  he  re- 
mained in  Africa,  before  he  re-embarked 
at  the  pestilential  Meshera,  he  had  made 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  steps.  On  his 
travels  during  that  period  we  will  not 
dwell.  They  afforded  him  abundant 
proof  of  the  fact  that  in  those  regions  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  indigenous,  and 
not  to  be  extirpated  by  any  one  expedi- 
tion of  a  reluctant  government,  or  by 
stopping  up  one  branch  of  the  Nile  to 
the  traders  who  find  it  so  profitable.  We 
shall  return,  farther  on,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question.  As  a  traveller  de- 
voted to  science,  Schweinfurth  took  things 
as  he  found  them,  and  made  the  best  and 
the  most  of  them.  He  is  loud  in  his  abhor- 
1  rence  of  slavery,  yet  he  had  slaves  as  his 
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servants,  and  his  own  people  were 
stopped  and  nearly  confiscated  by  the 
governor  of  Khartoum  on  their  return, 
for  having  been  concerned,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  the  traffic;  for,  un- 
known to  their  master,  they  had  a  little 
venture  of  their  own  in  human  flesh. 
And  for  that  matter,  what  were  the  two 
Niam  Niam.  whom  Schweinfurth  brought 
back  with  him,  and  little  Tikkitikki  him- 
self, whom  he  exchanged  for  a  dog,  but 
the  slaves  of  the  traveller  himself? 
Again,  as  to  the  cannibalism  which  he 
found  rampant  among  the  Niam  Niam 
and  farther  south,  though  Schweinfurth 
abhorred  it  and  rarely  ventured  to  eat 
anything  unctuous,  except  ants,  lest  the 
grease  should  be  human  fat,  he  accepted 
it  as  another  institution,  and  readily 
availed  himself  of  the  fleshpots  of  the 
Niam  Niam  and  Monbuttoos  to  enrich 
his  anatomical  collections,  taking  credit 
to  himself  for  rescuing  these  poor  re- 
mains of  humanity  from  an  ignoble  ob- 
livion in  Central  Africa,  to  attain  a  kind 
of  immortality  when  numbered  and  cat- 
alogued in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  We 
have  perused  his  book  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  part  from  him  with  regret. 
On  June  26,  1871,  he  embarked  at  the 
Meshera,  when  we  are  sorry  to  say  he 
heard  that  poor  old  Shol,  the  Lady 
Bountiful  of  the  swamps,  had  been  bar- 
barously murdered  in  his  absence  by 
some  Nubian  marauders.  After  a  pros- 
perous voyage  down  the  Gazelle  and 
through  the  grass  barrier,  he  reached 
Khartoum  on  July  2ist.  On  August  9th 
he  departed  for  Berber  and  Suakin,  and 
on  September  30th  landed  at  Suez.  By 
November  3rd  he  reached  Messina,  and 
was  thus  once  more  on  the  soil  of  Eu- 
rope after  an  absence  of  three  years  and 
four  months.  As  we  write  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  Dr.  Sch\teinfurth  has  been 
appointed  by  the  khedive  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Cairo. 

Of  very  different  character  is  the  other 
work  to  which  we  now  direct  the  reader's 
attention.  Our  German  naturalist  for 
the  sake  of  science  shut  his  eyes  to  many 
iniquities  and  abominations,  and  even 
made  use  of  them  to  further  his  re- 
searches ;  but  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  vol- 
umes breathe  but  one  spirit  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  that  is  the  extermination 
of  the  slave-trade  on  the  Upper  Nile. 
On  his  former  journeys,  as  described  in 
"The  Albert  Nyanza,"  and  "The  Nile 
Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,"  the  prevalence 
of  the  traffic  had  so  shocked  his  sense  of 
humanity,   and    so    convinced    him  that 


nothing  could  be  done  for  the  material  or 
moral  improvement  of  Central  Africa  till 
the  slave-trade  was  extinguished,  that  he 
joyfully  accepted  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition organized  by  the  khedive  in 
council,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  firman,  "  of  suppressing 
the  slave-trade  and  introducing  a  system 
of  regular  commerce,"  which  could  only 
be  done,  as  another  article  of  the  firman 
expresses  it,  by  "  subduing  to  the  khe- 
dive's  authority  the  countries  situated  to 
the  south  of  Gondokoro."  The  supreme 
command  of  this  expedition  was  accord- 
ingly confided  to  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker 
for  four  years,  commencing  from  the  ist 
of  April,  1869  ;  to  whom  was  also  given 
in  as  many  words  "  the  most  absolute  and 
supreme  power  —  even  that  of  death  — 
over  all  those  who  may  compose  the  ex- 
pedition." Of  this  expedition  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that,  so  far  as  its  com- 
mander was  concerned,  nothing  was  left 
undone  to  ensure  its  success.  Three 
steamers,  and  two  steel  lifeboats  by  the 
best  English  makers,  were  ordered  to  be 
so  constructed  that  they  could  be  carried 
across  the  Nubian  Desert  on  camels  in 
plates  and  sections.  These  being  com- 
pleted, the  commander,  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  pacha,  started  with  an  English 
staff,  of  whom  Lieut.  Julian  Baker,  his 
nephew,  was  the  chief,  and  acompanied 
by  his  wife,  the  inseparable  companion  of 
his  travels,  he  reached  Khartoum  by  way 
of  Suakin  early  in  January,  1870.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  whole  expedition  which, 
when  it  reached  Khartoum,  should  have 
consisted  of  nine  steamers  and  fifty-five 
sailing-vessels  containing  more  than  1,600 
men,  should  have  been  already  on  its 
way  ;  but  on  reaching  that  emporium  of 
the  Upper  Nile  Baker  soon  found  that 
his  undertaking  was  very  unpopular,  that 
every  one  was  against  it,  and  that  every 
good  Mohammedan  in  the  place  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  quite  right  to 
coalesce  against  an  expedition  commanded 
by  a  Christian  avowedly  to  annihilate  the 
slave-trade  upon  which  Khartoum  ex- 
isted. In  fact,  as  Baker  expresses  it, 
"  the  khedive  in  the  north  issued  orders 
which  were  neutralized  in  the  south  by 
his  own  authorities."  At  last,  after  in- 
finite trouble,  the  whole  fleet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  steel  steamers  from 
England,  which,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  the  chief  engineer,  had 
then  only  reached  Berber  on  the  Nile, 
started  on  February  8,  1870,  by  which 
time  eight  months. of  the  first  of  the  four 
years  during  which  Baker  was  to   com- 
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mand  had  already  expired.  All  went 
pretty  well  in  their  journey  up  the  White 
Nile,  till  they  reached  the  Sett  or  grass 
barrier,  which  we  have  already  described 
as  blocking  up  the  entrance  to  the  Ga- 
zelle River  in  Schweinfurth's  journey. 
Baker's  expedition  found  the  obstacles 
on  the  Giraffe  channel  of  the  White  Nile 
still  worse  than  those  on  the  western 
branch,  and  even  the  steamers  were  un- 
able to  force  their  way  through  the  water 
vegetation.  After  many  efforts  to  break 
through  the  barrier,  on  April  3rd  Baker 
reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  return,  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  month  reached  a  point 
near  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  in  the 
Shillook  country  which  we  have  already 
described  in  our  account  of  Schwein- 
furth's discoveries.  There  at  a  spot  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Tewfikeeyah, 
he  built  a  camp,  in  which  he  remained  till 
December  11,  1870,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  miidir  or  governor  of  Fasho- 
da, whose  connivance  at  the  slave-trade 
was  soon  detected  by  Baker,  who  confis- 
cated the  slaves  and  thwarted  him  and 
the  slave-traders  with  whom  he  was  in 
league  in  various  ways  ;  but  all  this  time, 
so  far  as  the  purposes  of  the  expedition 
were  concerned,  was  wasted  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  start  the  year  before,  a  year 
and  nine  months  of  the  four  years  having 
now  expired.  At  this  camp  on  August 
9,  1870,  Baker  received,  by  way  of  the 
Gazelle  River,  a  letter  from  Schweinfurth 
who,  quite  unknown  to  him,  had  "the 
extreme  courtesy  and  generosity  to  en- 
trust "  him  "with  all  the  details  of  his 
geographical  observations  collected  in 
his  journey  in  the  Western  Nile  Basin." 
The  delay  and  obstacles  both  material 
and  moral  which  he  had  encountered  thus 
far  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
Baker  to  return  to  Khartoum,  where  he 
accordingly  arrived  on  September  21,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  governor  and 
population,  who  fondly  believed  that  the 
expedition  aimed  against  the  great  staple 
of  the  place  must  now  be  abandoned. 
But  Baker  had  only  returned  to  be  the 
better  able  to  pounce  on  his  enemies,  the 
ivory  and  slave  traders  of  the  Soudan. 
The  supreme  command  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  khedive  was  practically  much  lim- 
ited south  of  Gondokoro  by  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  governor-general  of 
Khartoum  and  the  house  of  Agad,  which 
gave  that  trader  the  monopoly  of  the 
ivory-trade  in  the  regions  north' of  Gon- 
dokoro till  April  1872.  So  long  as  the 
slave-traders  were  masters  of  the  position 
north  of  that  point,  it  was  useless  in  Ba- 
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ker  to  proceed  with  his  conquests  to  the 
south,  for  the  slave-traders  and  their 
allies  and  armed  force  would  be  between 
him  and  his  base  of  operations.  Though 
Baker  was  bound  to  admit  the  validity  of 
this  contract  up  to  the  time  mentioned,  it 
was  settled  at  the  divan  of  the  governor- 
general  that  after  that  date  he  should 
"assume  the  monopoly  of  the  ivory-trade 
in  the  name  of  the  khedive  throughout 
those  regions  north  of  Gondokoro  in 
which  Agad  was  now  virtually  independ- 
ent ; "  and  this  solemn  agreement  was 
signed  not  only  by  Agad  himself  but  also 
by  his  son-in-law  and  agent,  and  after- 
wards on  the  death  of  Agad  his  succes- 
sor, one  Aboo  Saood,  a  man  who  ever 
afterwards  was  Baker's  bete  ?ioire,  and  to 
whom  as  the  representative  of  the  slave- 
traders  he  ascribes  all  the  trouble,  peril, 
and  disasters  to  which  the  expedition  was 
exposed.  But  there  before  the  governor- 
general  nothing  could  have  been  more 
submissive  than  Aboo  Saood's  behaviour^ 
and  he  vowed  fidelity  to  Baker  and  the 
khedive,  and  offered  material  assistance 
in  terms  so  extravagant  as  to  awakea 
suspicion. 

Returning  from  Khartoum  Baker  start- 
ed with  his  expedition  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  having  cut  and  forced  his  way^ 
through  the  Sett,  which  was  nearly  as. 
dense  as  it  had  been  early  in  the  year^ 
but  still  not  quite  impenetrable,  he  at 
last  arrived  at  his  headquarters  at  Gon- 
dokoro, in  4°  54s.  N.  lat.,  on  April  15, 
1871,  when  more  than  two  years  of  the 
period  of  his  command  had  expired.  This 
place,  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  by 
the  river  from  Kiiartoum,  was  well  knawn 
to  Baker  from  his  former  journeys.  It  had 
then  been  the  seat  of  an  Austrian  mis- 
sionary station,  who  had  planted  lemons 
and  other  fruit-trees,  which  were  still  flour- 
ishing ;  but  the  missionaries  themselves 
had  died,  and  the  natives  had  destroyed 
their  house.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  re- 
named it  Ismailia,  in  honour  of  the  khe- 
dive, and  fondly  hoped  that  the  old  name 
would  vanish  before  the  new.  The  natives 
in  those  parts  were  Baris,.a  tribe  which  oc- 
cupies a  district  about  ninety  miles  long 
and  seventy  broad,  and  was  now  governed 
by  a  sheik  called  AHorron.  It  did  not 
take  Baker,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
African  character,  long  to  discover  that 
the  Baris  and  their  chief'  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  expedition  ;  and  this  atti- 
tude he  ascribes  to  the  machinations  of 
Aboo  Saood,  who  saw  in  the  extinction 
of  the  Agad  contract  the  year  after  the 
ruin  of  thjL-  house-  of  w-hich  he  was  the 
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representative.  Against  this  trader  Ba- 
ker does  not  scruple  to  lay  the  charge  of 
a  determination  to  make  the  khedive's 
expedition  a  failure,  even  if  it  resulted  in 
ihe  extermination  of  the  commander  and 
l)is  troops.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that 
Baker  cleared  ground,  and  sowed  seeds, 
and  laid  out  gardens  ;  he  and  his  men 
were  in  danger  of  starving  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  for  the  Baris  would  neither 
bring  corn  nor  cattle  into  the  camp.  It 
added  much  to  his  trouble  that  several  of 
his  subordinates,  and  a  great  many  of  his 
troops,  were  in  their  hearts  averse  from 
the  service  on  which  they  were  engaged  ; 
so  that  besides  his  outward  enemies,  Ba- 
ker had  to  be  ever  on  his  guard  against 
a  secret  foe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  fact,  or  of  the  hostility  of  Aboo 
Saood,  and  it  is  clear  that  Baker  would 
never  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
his  position  had  it  not  been  for  the  hero- 
ism of  his  wife,  the  devotion  of  his 
nephew  and  the  rest  of  the  Europeans, 
and  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  his  picked 
corps  of  forty-six  men,  armed  with  Snider 
rifles  and  commanded  by  one  of  Baker's 
aides-de-camp,  Lieut.-Colonel  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
Mexico  in  the  army  of  Bazaine.  Called 
at  first  the  "  Forty  Thieves  "  from  their 
light-fingered  propensities,  this  body- 
guard became,  under  the  strict  discipline 
\vhich  Baker  enforced,  as  remarkable  for 
honesty  and  morality  as  they  were  for 
courage,  and  with  them  and  them  alone 
their  commander  fought  his  way  through 
thousands  of  savages,  and  ultimately  re- 
turned victorious  over  all  his  foes.  The 
campaign  on  which  Baker  now  entered 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first,  in 
which  he  routed  the  Baris  in  the  districts 
round  Gondokoro,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Aboo  Saood,  who  worked 
like  a  mole  underground,  finally  reduced 
them  to  submission.  In  the  course  of 
these  operations  he  carried  off  the  corn 
and  cattle  of  the  natives,  deposed  their 
hostile  sheik  Allorron  and  set  up  another 
in  his  stead,  and  sustained  a  series  of  at- 
tacks and  surprises  by  night  which  were 
all  foiled  by  his  own  energy  and  the  brav- 
ery of  his  bodyguard.  It  was  not  till  the 
month  of  December  of  1871  that  this  first 
portion  of  his  campaign  came  to  an  end. 
The  authority  of  the  khedive  had  l^een 
established  in  the  basin  of  the  White 
Nile  north  of  Gondokoro;  numbers  of 
slaves  had  been  detected,  confiscated, 
and  8ct  free,  in  the  seribas  of  the  ivory- 
traders ;  and,  in  a  word,  Baker  thought 
himself  justified  in  believing  that  the  ex- 


tinction of  the  slave-trade  in  those  regions 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished. 
But  besides  these  philanthropic  results, 
the  firman  contained  clauses  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  khedive's  dominions  to 
the  south  ;  and  perhaps,  if  it  had  been 
put  plainly  to  that  potentate  and  his  di- 
van, it  would  have  been  found  that  this 
was  their  main  object  in  organizing  the 
expedition,  and  that  the  extinction  of  the 
traffic  which  Baker  had  so  much  at  heart 
was  not  so  very  dear  to  them  after  all.  At 
any  rate,  there  the  acquisition  of  territory 
stood  in  Baker's  bond,  and,  v/ith  his  ad- 
venturous nature,  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  as  soon  as  his  work  round  Gon- 
dokoro was  done. 

By  this  time  the  expedition  had  been 
upwards  of  twelve  months  without  com- 
munication with  Khartoum,  and,  indeed, 
Baker's  most  constant  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Egyptian  government 
was  that  they  neither  answered  his  let- 
ters nor  .sent  him  supplies.  The  soldiers 
were  in  rags  and  without  pay,  and  on 
December  14th  would  come  the  great 
Mohammedan  holiday,  called  the  Ume- 
el-ete,  when  every  one  was  expected  to 
be  smart.  On  the  13th,  with  a  happy 
generosity,  Baker,  out  of  his  own  mag- 
azines, was  able  to  serve  out  new  clothing 
to  the  officers  and  212  men,  whom  he 
intended  to  carry  wath  him  to  the  south 
of  Gondokoro  into  the  country  of  that 
Kamrasi  whom  he  had  known  on  his  pre- 
vious expeditions.  At  the  same  time  the 
wives  of  the  men  were  attired  in  gaudy 
clothing,  and  thus  the  festival  passed  off 
with  general  good-humour.  All  his 
preparations  for  his  onward  march  hav- 
ing been  completed.  Baker,  on  January 
22,  1872,  started  with  212  men  up  the 
White  Nile  to  annex  Central  Africa  to 
Egypt,  leaving  behind  him  at  Gondokoro 
340  men,  together  with  his  English  en- 
gineers, who  were  to  put  together  the 
steamers  which  had  been  brought  thus 
far  in  pieces  during  his  absence.  Thus  his 
force  of  sixteen  hundred  men  had  been 
reduced  to  552  all  told.  On  January  27th, 
the  expedition  arrived  at  the  cataracts  of 
the  White  Nile  in  north  latitude  4^  38s., 
where  they  left  their  vessels,  and  were 
met  by  one  Bedden,  a  Bari  chief  and  old 
friend  of  Baker's,  who  it  was  hoped  would 
provide  them  with  bearers  for  the  sixty 
miles  between  that  point  and  Lobord. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  Baker  this  old 
friend,  when  asked  for  at  least  two  thou- 
sand bearers,  ungratefully  refused  to  sup- 
ply them.  Neither  he  nor  his  people  had 
ever  worked  as  bearers  "for  the  Turks," 
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and  they  would  not  begin  now.  If  any 
readers  should  think  that  two  thousand 
bearers  were  rather  more  than  were  need- 
ed to  carry  the  effects  and  baggage  of  212 
men,  let  them  know  that  there  was  a  steam- 
er in  parts  and  artillery,  and  we  know  not 
what  besides,  to  carry,  all  which  had  to 
be  left  behind  owing  to  this  laziness  of 
the  Bari  chief  and  his  people.  Thus 
foiled.  Baker  again  divided  his  expedi- 
tion, leaving  120  men  under  Major  Ab- 
dallah  in  a  camp  by  the  river,  sending 
the  English  engineers  back  to  Gondoko- 
ro,  and  pressing  on  himself  to  Lobord 
with  about  one  hundred  men,  who  were  to 
drag  the  baggage  and  supplies  in  carts  for 
sixty  miles.  With  this  slender  force  and 
light  equipments,  Baker  started,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  under  the  guidance  of  an  old 
rainmaker  named  Lokko.  Four  horses, 
on  one  of  which  Lady  Baker  rode,  ten 
donkeys,  and  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  and  on  the 
l.2th  it  readied  Lobord  without  having 
fired  a  shot,  where  on  the  24th  they  were 
joined  by  Major  Abdallah  and  the  men 
under  his  command,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  been  attacked  by  the  Baris  in 
their  camp,  and  had  lost  their  fieldpiece. 
From  Loijore  Baker  pushed  on  for  Afud- 
do  on  the  White  Nile  above  the  cata- 
racts, and  thence  for  Fatiko,  a  spot  165 
miles  south  of  Gondokoro.  At  this  point 
in  the  Sholi  country,  in  north  latitude 
3**  •oim.,  Baker  found  his  ubiquitous  foe 
Aboo  Saood,  who  had  pushed  on  here  from 
Gondokoro  to  protect  his  interests  in 
these  parts,  where  he  had  a  seriba  and 
did  a  good  business  in  slaves  and  ivory. 
This  was  in  March  1872,  and,  as  the  con- 
tract with  Agad  had  not  yet  quite  ex- 
pired. Baker  gave  Aboo    Saood  leave  to 
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Kabba  Rega  reigned  in  his  stead,  who 
had  risen  to  power  by  the  wholesale  mur- 
der of  his  brothers  and  relations,  Rionga, 
an  uncle,  having  alone  escaped  his  at- 
tempts to  take  his  life.  As  he  marched 
through  these  regions  along  the  banks  of 
the  Victoria  Nile,  Baker  was  amazed  to 
find  them,  once  so  fertile  and  populous, 
desolated  by  the  incursions  of  the  Khar- 
toum traders,  who  kidnap  the  women  and 
children  for  slaves,  kill  the  men,  and 
plunder  and  destroy  whatever  they  can 
lay  hands  on. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  on  April 
25,  1872,  he  reached  Masindi,  the  capital 
of  Kabba  Rega,  a  large  town,  in  latitude 
i*^  45m.  N.,  332  miles  from  Gondokoro 
and  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  cliffs 
which  bound  the  Albert  Nyanza.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  Baker's  account  of 
Kabba  Rega  the  young  king  is  extremely 
unprepossessing  ;  for  he  describes  him 
as  an  awkward  undignified  lout  of  twenty, 
who  thought  himself  a  great  monarch, 
and  was  cruel,  cowardly,  and  treacherous 
to  the  last  degree.  In  the  capital  of  this 
monarch  Baker  remained  till  June  14th. 
During  that  period  he  had,  as  he  con- 
ceived, such  sufficient  proof  of  Aboo 
Saood's  treachery,  that  he  sent  orders  to 
Major  Abdallah  at  Fatiko  to  arrest  him. 
But  quite  apart  from  Aboo  Saood,  Kabba 
Rega  gave  Baker  quite  enough  to  do. 
Though  at  first  professedly  friendly,  the 
relations  between  them  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  after  having  tried  to  poison 
the  whole  force  by  a  present  of  drugged 
beer,  the  treacherous  king  gathered  his 
warriors  around  him,  drove  off  his  cattle, 
and  attacked  a  fort  which  Baker  had  for- 
tunately built  to  protect  his  force.  Then 
ensued  a  series  of  hostile  operations  in 


remain  on  sufferance  in  the  district,  from  |  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Masindi, 

to  the  sore  loss  of  the  natives  and  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  town  by  fire, 
though  Baker  lost  several  valuable  lives. 
Then  the  natives  set  fire  to  the  quarters  of 
Baker's  force  while  they  retired  to  their 
fort,  and  on  the  whole  matters  assumed 
such  an  angry  complexion,  that  on  June 
13th  Baker  resolved  to  leave  Masindi 
and  fight  his  way  back  to  Fatiko.  Up  to 
this  time  his  heroic  wife  had  exhibited 
the  greatest  bravery  and  devotion,  and 
her  name  must  ever  be  remembered 
amongst  those  women  who  have  shown 
that  they  can  be  as  brave  as  lions  and 
yet  as  gentle  as  doves.  On  the  march 
back  through  woods  and  marshes  lined 
on  either  side  by  unseen  foes,  she  still 
maintained  a  cheerfulness  and  resolution 


which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  remove 
his  ivory,  amounting  to  more  than  three 
thousand  tusks,  on  condition  that  he  was 
to  abandon  his  slave-trading  and  ivory- 
expeditions  to  the  south  and  east,  in  which 
he  had  been  up  to  that  time  actively  en- 
gaged. At  the  same  time  Baker  deter- 
mined to  build  a  fort  and  to  leave  a  garri- 
son at  Fatiko,  while  he  pushed  on  with 
one  hundred  men  towards  the  Equator. 
On  March  18,  1872,  he  started  for  the  Un- 
yoro  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  though  it  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  lofty  range  of  c4iffs,  and  when  there  he 
would  be  in  the  territory  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance Kamrasi,  whose  rapacious 
covetousness  was  well  known  to  him  on 
his  former  journeys.     But  that  potentate 


had   been   dead  two   years,  and  his  son  '  which  sustained  the  spirits,  of  all  around 
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her.  That  Baker  was  thus  enabled  to 
extricate  himself  and  his  men  on  this 
vvearv  march  is  the  best  proof  that  can 
he  afforded  of  his  military  talent  and  of 
the  discipline  by  which  he  had  converted 
his  Forty  Thieves  into  one  of  the  bravest 
bodyguards  that  ever  rallied  round  an 
adored  chief.  On  June  24th,  after  ten 
days'  incessant  fighting,  they  reached 
Foweera  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  where 
Rionga  met  them  with  supplies.  Him 
Baker  appointed  king  of  Unyoro,  in  the 
name  of  the  khedive,  in  the  room  of  the 
faithless  Kabba  Rega.  Continuing  his 
march,  Baker  reached  the  fort  at  Fatiko 
on  August  2nd,  where  he  found  that  the 
slave-traders,  at  the  instigation  of  Aboo 
Saood,  had  spread  the  report  that  he, 
Baker,  was  dead,  a  fable  which  was 
speedily  passed  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt, 
and  thence,  to  Europe  to  the  alarm  of 
Baker's  many  friends.  One  more  victory 
still  remained  for  Baker  and  his  Forty 
Thieves.  We  have  seen  that  the  slave- 
traders  had  a  camp  at  Fatiko,  and  in 
despair  at  seeing  their  hopes  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  frustrated,  they  had 
the  rasliness  to  open  fire  on  Baker's  men. 
In  a  few  moments  Baker  was  armed,  his 
devoted  wife  handing  him  his  rifle  and 
belt,  and  in  as  many  minutes  the  Forty 
were  charging  the  enemy  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  scattering  them  in  all 
directions. 

Firmly  convinced  of  Aboo  Saood's 
treachery.  Baker  says  that  he  ought  to 
liave  hanged  him  on  the  spot;  but  he 
confesses  that  diplomacy  was  necessary, 
as  he  had,  at  that  distance  from  Gondo- 
koro,  only  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
men  to  contend  against  many  hundreds. 
On  August  7th  the  traitor  appeared  in 
Baker's  camp,  and  exhibited  so  much 
ingenuity  in  lying  in  his  defence,  that 
Baker  says  "he  could  merely  reply  by 
dismissing  him  with  the  assurance  that 
there  was  only  one  really  good  and  honest 
man  in  the  world  who  invariably  spoke 
the  truth  ;  this  man  was  Aboo  Saood. 
All  other  men  were  liars."  So  next  day 
the  traitor  according  to  Baker  departed, 
swearing  "by  the  eyes  and  head  of  the 
Prophet,"  "his  favourite  oath,"  says 
Baker,  "  whenever  he  told  the  biggest 
lie,"  that  there  was  no  one  so  true  to  him 
as  himself;  a  promise  which  he  carried 
out  by  spreading  every  false  report 
against  the  pacha  and  by  lodging  a  com- 
plaint against  him  with  the  khedive  at 
Cairo  as  having  ruined  trade.  It  was 
during  his  stay  at  Fatiko  that  Baker 
received  envoys  from  Mldsd,  the  well- 


known  king  of  Uganda,  the  region  which 
Speke  and  Grant  had  visited,  and  in 
which  Livingstone  was  then  lingering. 
These  envoys  were  beautifully  clean  and 
as  civilized  and  intelligent  as  Europeans, 
Of  old  we  know  Mtesd  had  been  a  sad 
ruffian,  but  Baker  tells  us  that  he  had 
become  a  Mussulman,  said  his  prayers 
daily,  no  longer  murdered  his  wives,  and, 
if  he  cut  the  throat  of  a  man,  it  was  done 
in  God's  name.  He  kept  clerks  too  who 
corresponded  for  him  in  Arabic,  encour- 
aged all  trade  except  that  in  slaves,  and, 
greatly  to  Baker's  delight,  had  treated 
Aboo  Saood's  emissaries  like  dogs.  This 
great  potentate  had  now  sent  a  letter  to 
Baker  expressing  the  greatest  friendship 
and  informing  him  that  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Kabba  Rega's  treachery,  he  had 
sent  an  army  under  General  Congovv  to 
be  placed  at  his  disposal.  All  he  desired 
was  to  see  Baker's  face,  and,  rare  excep- 
tion among  African  kings,  "he  did  not 
wish  for  presents."  Alas  !  all  that  Ba- 
ker could  do  was  to  say  that  his  com- 
mand would  shortly  expire,  and  to  send 
him  a  letter  for  Livingstone. 

After  his  last  victory  at  Fatiko  there  is 
little  left  to  tell  of  taker's  expedition. 
After  some  sporting  adventures  in  that 
delightful  region,  which  he  describes  as 
an  earthly  paradise,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Gondokoro,  where  he  arrived  on  Au- 
gust I,  1873,  the  very  day  on  which  his 
four  years'  term  of  command  expired. 
For  nearly  three  years  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  government  which  had 
appointed  him.  On  May  25th  he  parted 
from  his  Forty  Thieves,  not  without  emo- 
tion ;  and  on  June  29th  he  reached 
Khartoum,  having  passed  near  Fashodo 
a  cargo  of  seven  hundred  slaves  con- 
signed to  Egypt  by  Aboo  Saood.  On 
August  24th  he  reached  Cairo,  where  he 
l>ad  an  interview  with  the  khedive,  to 
whom  he  explained  the  position  of  the 
territories  which  he  had  annexed  to  his 
dominions.  At  the  same  time  he  laid 
his  counter-charge  against  Aboo  Saood, 
and  left  the  evidence  supporting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  government.  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  having  been  decorated 
with  the  second  class  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Osmanie,  Baker  left  Egypt. 
The  work  which  he  had  begun,  whether 
for  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  or  for, 
annexing  new  territory,  has  since  been' 
confided,  as  is  well  known,  to  Colonel 
Gordon,  who  by  the  last  accounts  has 
annexed  Darfoor  to  Egypt.  The  last 
drop  in  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  the 
Egyptian  government   has    made  Baker 
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drink  is  contained  in  tbe  very  last  sen-   ted  to  such   an  attempt,  its  failure    was 
tence    and    postscript    to    his    book: —   only  a  matter  of   time,  and    for  the    time 
"  After  my  departure  from    Egypt,  Aboo 
Saood  was  released   and    was  appointed 
assistant  to  my  successor." 

So  ends  the  story  of  Baker's  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  slave-trade  on  the  White 
Nile.  We  call  it  an  attempt,  for  it  is 
evident,  even  from  his  meeting  those 
seven- hundred  slaves  on  the  main  stream 
so  low  as  Fashoda,  that  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful. So  ingrained  in  fact  is  slavery 
in  the  regions  in  which  Baker  conducted 
his  operations  that,  just  as  Schweinfurth's 
Nubians  had  ventures  in  slaves,  so  even 
the  terror  of  Baker  himself  could  not 
keep  his  own  troops  from  engaging  in 
the  very  traffic  which  they  were  sent  out 
to  suppress.  On  one  occasion  he  dis- 
covered, that,  under  his  own  eyes, 
the  soldiers  had  purchased  no  fewer 
than  126  slaves,  while  on  another  he 
distributed   a  number  of  young  women 
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at  least  it  has  failed.  The  emancipation 
of  the  African  tribes  who  have  fallen 
under  the  bitter  yoke  of  slavery  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  infinite  patience  and 
an  amelioration  of  Egyptian  morality 
which  presuppose  a  still  more  infinite 
period  of  time.  Certainly  the  extirpation 
of  this  horrible  traffic  in  Central  Africa 
is  neither  to  be  accomplished  as  the  vis- 
ionary Schweinfurth  fondly  fancies,  by 
the  immigration  of  Chinese,  nor  by  a 
single  expedition  or  by  a  series  of 
expeditions  however  ably  commanded. 
As  we  close  these  pages  we  receive 
another  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  African  discovery  in  the  "  Last 
Journals  of  David  Livingstone,"  tq 
which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  a 
more  extended  notice.  They  exhibit  the 
same  picture  of  indefatigable  energy  and 
endurance  on  the  part  of  the  British  trav- 
eller, and  of  barbarism  and  slavery 
amongst  the  natives  of  Africa  ;  and  they 
derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  life  of  that  great  trav- 
eller. 


whom  he  had  set  free,  amon_ 
men  as  wives.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  ordinary  lot  of 
the  wives  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  that  the 
position  of  the  women  thus  emancipated 
must  have  been  merely  that  of  nominal 
freedom  ;  for  it  appears,  both  from  the 
evidence  of  Schweinfurth  and  of  Baker, 
that  in  the  seribas  of  the  traders,  and  in 
the  forts  and  camps  of  the  Egyptian 
governors  in  the  Soudan  and  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  it  is  the  common  prac- 
tice to  allot  female  slaves  to  the  soldiers 
in  lieu  of  pay.  More  than  this,  with  all 
our  admiration  for  Baker's  bravery  and 
for  the  endurance  and  skill  with  which 
he  brought  his  men  out  of  the  perils  into 
which  he  had  led  them,  we  cannot  acquit 
him  of  Quixotism  in  undertaking  the  com- 
mand of  such  an  expedition.  Daily  life 
in  Egypt,  whether  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo 

or  along  the  silent  highway  of  the  Nile,  j  She  had  forgotten  her  self-respect.  She 
ought  to  have  convinced  the  merest  tour- i  onght  to  have  forbidden  him  to  come 
ist  and  tyro  in  travelling  that  slavery  is  j  near  her  again -—at  least,  until  such  time 
an  institution  of  the  land  which  every,  as  this  foolish  fancy  of  his  should  have 
one  acknowledges,  the  more  enlightened  '  passed  away  and  been  forgotten, 
perhaps  as  an  evil,  but  still  as  a  necessi- 1  How  could  she  have  parted  with  him 
ty.  But  that  a  tried  traveller,  for  a  man  ;  so  calmly,  and  led  him  to  suppose  that 
who  had  already  spent  years  in  those  re-   their   former   relations    were    unaltered? 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  PERILOUS  TRUCE. 

The  very  stars  in  their  courses  seemed 
to  fight  for  this  young  man. 

No  sooner  had  Wenna  Rosewarne  fled 
to  her  own  room,  there  to  think  over  in  a 
wild  and  bewildered  way  all  that  had  just 
happened,  than  her  heart  smote  her 
sorely.      She    had   not   acted   prudently. 


gions  of  Central  Africa  where  the  slave- 
trade  is  indigenous,  and  slaves  so  com- 
mon that  every  other  man  or  woman  is  a 
slave,  should  be  so  credulous  as  to  sup- 
pose that  even  the  khedive  would  be  ready 
to  organize  such  an  expedition  for  philan- 
thropy alone,  quite  passes  our  belief,  and, 
if  we  are  called  on  to  believe  it,  we  can 
only  do  so  in  favour  of    Baker's  heart  at 


She  looked  back  on  the  forced  quietude 
of  her  manner,  and  was  herself  aston- 
ished. Now  her  heart  was  beating  rap- 
idly ;  her  trembling  fingers  were  uncon- 
sciously twisting  and  untwisting  a  bit  of 
ribbon  ;  her  head  seemed  giddy  with  the 
recollection  of  that  brief  and  strange  in- 
terview. Then,  somehow,  she  thought 
of  the  look  on  his  face  when*she  told  him 


the  expense  of  his  head.     Once  commit-  that  henceforth  they  must  be  strangers 
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to  each  other.  It  seemed  hard  that  he 
should  be  badly  used  for  what  was,  per- 
haps, no  intentional  fault.  If  anybody 
had  been  in  fault,  it  was  herself,  in  being 
blind  to  a  possibility  to  which  even  her 
own  sister  had  drawn  her  attention  ;  and 
.so  the  punishment  ought  to  fall  on  her. 

She  would  humble  herself  before  Mr. 
Roscorla.  She  would  force  herself  to  be 
affectionate  towards  him  in  her  letters. 
She  would  even  write  to  Mabyn,  and  beg 
of  her  to  take  no  notice  of  that  angry 
remonstrance. 

Then  Wenna  thought  of  her  mother, 
and  how  she  ought  to  tell  her  of  all  these 
things.  But  how  could  she  ?  During  the 
past  day  or  two  Mrs.  Rosevvarne  had  been 
at  times  singularly  fretful  and  anxious. 
No  letter  had  come  from  her  husband. 
In  vain  did  Wenna  remind  her  that  men 
were  more  careless  of  such  small  matters 
than  women,  and  that  it  was  too  soon  to 
expect  her  father  to  sit  down  and  write. 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  sat  brooding  over  her 
husband's  silence  ;  then  she  would  get  up 
in  an  excited  fashion  and  declare  her  in- 
tention of  going  straight  back  to  Eglosil- 
yan  ;  and  "these  fitful  moods  preyed  on 
the  health  of  the  invalid.  Ought  Wenna 
to  risk  increasing  her  anxiety  by  telling 
her  this  strange  tale  ?  She  would  doubt- 
less misunderstand  it.  She  might  be 
angry  with  Harry  Trelyon.  She  would 
certainly  be  surprised  that  Wenna  had 
given  him  permission  to  see  her  again  — 
not  knowing  that  the  girl,  in  her  forced 
composure,  had  been  talking  to  him  as  if 
this  avowal  of  his  were  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. 

All  the  same  Wenna  had  a  secret  fear 
that  she  had  been  imprudent  in  giving 
liim  this  permission  ;  and  the  most  she 
could  do  now  was  to  make  his  visits  as 
few,  short,  and  ceremonious  as  possible. 
She  would  avoid  him  by  every  means  in 
lier  power;  and  the  first  thing  was  to 
make  sure  that  he  should  not  call  on 
them  again  while  they  remained  in  Pen- 
zance. 

So  she  went  down  to  the  small  par- 
lour in  a  much  more  equable  frame  of 
mind,  though  her  heart  was  still  throb- 
bing in  an  unusual  way.  The  moment  she 
entered  the  room  she  saw  that  something 
had  occurred  to  disturb  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  turned  from  the  window, 
and  there  was  an  excited  look  in  her 
eyes. 

*'  Wenna,"  uhe  said  hurriedly,  '*  did 
you  see  that  carriage  ?  Did  you  see  that 
woman  ?  Who  was  with  her  ?  Did  you 
fee  who  was  with  her.'     1  know  it  was 


she  —  not  if  I  live  a  hundred  years  could 
I  forget  that  —  that  devil  in  human 
shape  !  " 

"  Mother,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  Wenna  said,  wholly  aghast. 

Her  mother  had  gone  to  the  window 
again,  and  she  was  saying  to  herself,  hur- 
riedly, and  in  a  low  voice  — 

"  No,  you  don't  know  ;  you  don't  know 
—  why  should  you  know  ?  That  shame- 
less creature!  And  to  drive  by  here  — 
she  must  have  known  I  was  here.  Oh, 
the  shamelessness  of  the  woman  !  " 
She  turned  to  Wenna  again. 
"Wenna,  I  thought  Mr.  Trelyon  was 
here.  How  long  has  he  gone  ?  I  want 
to  see  him  most  particularly —  most  par- 
ticularly, and  only  for  a  moment.  He  is 
sure  to  know  all  the  strangers  at  his  ho- 
tel, is  he  not  ?  I  want  to  ask  him  some 
questions  —  Wenna,  will  you  go  at  once 
and  bid  him  come  to  see  me  for  a  mo- 
ment.?" 

"Mother!"  Wenna  said  —  how  could 

she  go  to  the  hotel  with  such  a  message  ? 

"  Well,  send  a  note  to  him,  Wenna  — ■ 

send    a    note    by    the    girl    down-stairs. 

What  harm  is  there  in  that  ?  " 

"  Lie  down  then,  mother,"  said  the 
girl,  calmly,  "  and  I  will  send  a  messuage 
"to  Mr.  Trelyon." 

She  drew  her  chair  to  the  table,  and 
her  cheeks  crimsoned  to  think  of  what 
he  might  imagine  this  letter  to  mean  when 
he  got  the  envelope  in  his  hands.  Her 
fingers  trembled  as  she  wrote  the  date  at 
the  head  of  the  note.  Then  she  came  to 
the  word  "  Dear,"  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  if  shame  were  a  punishment,  she 
was  doing  sufficient  penance  for  her  in- 
discretion of  that  morning.  Yet  the  note 
was  not  a  compromising  one.  It  merely 
said,  "  Dear  Mr.  Trelyon,  —  If  you  have 
a  moment  to  spare,  my  mother  would  be 
most  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  call  on 
her.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  trouble. 
—  Yours  sincerely,  Wenna  Rosewarne." 

When  the  young  man  got  that  note  — 
he  was  just  entering  the  hotel  when  the 
servant  arrived  —  he  stared  with  surprise. 
He  told  the  girl  he  would  call  on  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  directly.  Then  he  followed 
her. 

He  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that 
this  note  had  reference  to  his  own  affairs. 
Wenna  had  told  her  mother  what  had 
happened.  The  mother  wished  to  see 
him  to  ask  him  to  cease  visiting  them. 
Well,  he  was  prepared  for  that.  He 
would  ask  Wenna  to  leave  the  room.  He 
would  attack  the  mother  boldly,  and  tell 
her  what  he   thought  of   Mr.' Roscorla. 
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He  would  appeal  to  her  to  save  her 
daughter  from  the  impending  marriage. 
He  would  win  her  over  to  be  his  secret 
ally  and  friend  ;  and  while  nothing  should 
be  done  precipitately  to  alarm  Wenna  or 
arouse  her  suspicions,  might  not  these 
two  carry  the  citadel  of  her  heart  in  time, 
and  hand  over  the  keys  to  the  rightful 
lord?  It  was  a  pleasant  speculation;  it 
was  at  least  marked  by  that  audacity  that 
never  wholly  forsook  Master  Harry  Trel- 
yon.  Of  course,  he  was  the  rightful  lord  ; 
ready  to  bid  all  false  claimants,  rivals,  and 
pretenders  beware. 

And  yet,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  house, 
some  little  tremor  of  anxiety  crept  into 
his  heart.  It  was  no  mere  game  of  brag 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  As  he  went 
into  the  parlour,  Wenna  stepped  quietly 
by  him,  her  eyes  downcast  ;  and  he  knew 
that  all  he  cared  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  world  depended  on  the  decision  of 
that  quiet  little  person  with  the  sensitive 
mouth  and  the  earnest  eyes.  Fighting 
was  not  of  much  use  there. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Rosewarne,"  said  he, 
rather  shamefacedly,  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  scold  me  .'* " 

Her  answer  surprised  him.  She  took 
no  heed  of  his  remark,  but  in  a  vehement, 
excited  way  began  to  ask  him  questions 
.about  a  woman  whom  she  described.  He 
stared  at  her. 

"■  I  hope  you  don't  know  anything  about 
that  elegant  creature  .-* "  he  said. 

She  did  not  wholly  tell  him  the  story, 
but  left  him  to  guess  at  some  portions  of 
it ;  and  then  she  demanded  to  know  all 
about  the  woman  and  her  companion,  and 
how  long  they  had  been  in  Penzance,  and 
where  they  were  going.?  Master  Harry 
was  by  chance  able  to  reply  to  certain  of 
her  questions.  The  answers  comforted 
her  greatly.  Was  he  quite  sure  that  she 
was  married?  What  was  her  husband's 
name  ?  She  was  no  longer  Mrs,  Shirley  ? 
Would  he  find  out  all  he  could  ?  Would 
he  forgive  her  asking  him  to  take  all  this 
trouble  ;  and  would  he  promise  to  say  no 
word  about  it  to  Wenna  ? 

When  all  this  had  been  said  and  done, 
the  young  man  felt  himself  considerably 
embarrassed.  Was  there  to  be  no  men- 
tion of  his  own  affairs  ?  So  far  from  re- 
monstrating with  him,  and  forbidding 
him  the  house,  Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  al- 
most effusively  grateful  to  him,  and  could 
only  beg  him  a  thousand  times  not  to 
mention  the  subject  to  her  daughter. 

"Oh,   of   course  not,"    said  he,  rather 
■bewildered.     "But  — but  I  thought  from 


offence    at   all,  Mr. 
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the  way  in  which  she  left  tlie  room  that 
—  that  perhaps  I  had  offended  her." 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  case," 
said  Mrs.  Rosewarne,  and  she  immediate- 
ly went  and  called  Wenna,  who  came  into 
the  room  with  rather  an  anxious  look  on 
her  face.  She  immediately  perceived  the 
change  in  her  mother's  mood.  The  de- 
mon of  suspicion  and  jealousy  had  beea 
as  suddenly  exorcised  as  it  had  been 
summoned.  Mrs.  Rosewarne's  fine  eyes 
were  lit  by  quite  a  new  brightness  and 
gaiety  of  spirits.  She  bade  Wenna  de- 
clare what  fearful  cause  of  offence  Mr. 
Trelyon  had  given  ;  and  laughed  when 
the  young  man,  blushing  somewhat,  hasti- 
ly assured  both  of  them  that  it  was  all  a 
stupid  mistake  of  his  own. 

"Oh,   yes,"  Wenna   said,  rather    ner- 
vously, "  it  is  a  mistake.     I  am  sure  you 
have    given   me    no   offence    at 
Trelyon." 

It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  for 
two,  at  least,  out  of  these  three  persons  ; 
and  Mrs.  Rosewarne,  in  her  abundant 
good-nature,  could  not  understand  their 
awkward  silence.  Wenna  was  apparently 
looking  out  of  window,  at  the  bright  blue 
bay  and  the  boats  ;  and  yet  the  girl  was 
not  ordinarily  so  occupied  when  Mr. 
Trelyon  was  present.  As  for  him,  he 
had  got  his  hat  in  his  hands  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  much  concerned  about  it,  or  about 
his  boots  ;  one  did  not  often  find  Master 
Harry  actually  showing  shyness. 

At  last  he  said,  desperately  — 

"  Mrs.  Rosewarne,  perhaps  you  would 
go  out  for  a  sail  in  the  afternoon  ?  I 
could  get  you  a  nice  little  yacht,  and 
some  rods  and  lines.     Won't  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  in  a  kindly  hu- 
mour. She  said  she  would  be  very  glad 
to  go,  for  Wenna  was  growing  tired  of 
always  sitting  by  the  window.  This 
would  be  some  little  variety  for  her. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  consider  me,  moth- 
er," said  the  young  lady,  quickly,  and 
with  some  asperity.  "  I  am  quite  pleased 
to  sit  by  the  window  —  I  could  do  so  al- 
ways. And  it  is  very  wrong  of  us  to  take 
up  so  much  of  Mr.  Trelyon's  time." 

"  Because  Mr,  Trelyon's  time  is  of  so 
much  use  to  him,"  said  that  young  man, 
with  a  laugh  ;  and  then  he  told  them 
when  to  expect  him  in  the  afternoon,  and 
went  his  way. 

He  was  in  much  better  spirits  when  he 
went  out.  He  whistled  as  he  went.  The 
plash  of  the  blue  sea  all  along  the  shin- 
gle seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  laugh  in  it ;. 
he  was  in  love  with  Penzance  and  all  its, 
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beautiful  neighbourhood.  Once  again, 
he  was  saying  to  himself,  he  would  spend 
a  quiet  and  delightful  afternoon  with  Wen- 
na  Rosewarne,  even  if  that  were  to  be  the 
last.  He  would  surrender  himself  to  the 
gentle  intoxication  of  her  presence.  He 
would  get  a  glimpse,  from  time  to  time, 
of  her  dark  eyes  when  she  was  looking 
wistfully  and  absently  over  the  sea.  It 
was  no  breach  of  the  implied  contract 
with  her  that  he  should  have  seized  this 
occasion.  He  had  been  sent  for.  And 
if  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  abstain 
from  seeing  her  for  any  great  length  of 
lime,  why  this  single  afternoon  would 
not  make  much  difference.  Afterwards, 
he  would  obey  her  wishes  in  any  manner 
she  pleased. 

He  walked  into  the  hotel.  There  was 
a  gentleman  standing  in  the  hall,  whose 
acquaintance  Master  Harry  had  conde- 
scended to  make.  He  was  a  person  of 
much  money,  uncertain  grammar,  and  op- 
pressive generosity ;  he  wore  a  frilled 
shirt  and  diamond  studs,  and  he  had  such 
a  vast  admiration  for  this  handsome, 
careless,  and  somewhat  rude  young  man, 
that  he  would  have  been  very  glad  had 
Mr.  Trelyon  dined  with  him  every  even- 
ing, and  taken  the  trouble  to  win  any  rea- 
sonable amount  of  money  of  him  at  bil- 
liards afterwards.  Mr.  Trelyon  had  not 
as  yet  graced  his  table. 

*•  Oh,  Grainger,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  want  to  sp'jak  to  you.  Will  you  dine 
with  me  to-night  at  eight  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr.  Grainger, 
shaking  his  head  in  humble  protest, 
*' that  isn't  fair.  You  dine  with  me.  It 
ain't  the  first  or  the  second  time  of  asking 
cither." 

"  But  look  here,"  said  Trelyon.  "  I've 
got  lots  more  to  ask  of  you.  I  want  you 
to  lend  me  that  little  cutter  of  yours  for 
the  afternoon  ;  will  you  ?  You  send 
your  man  on  board  to  see  if  she's  all 
right,  and  I'll  pull  out  to  her  in  about  half- 
an-hour's  time.  You'll  do  that,  won't  you, 
Jike  a  good  fellow  .?" 

Mr.  Grainger  was  not  only  willing  to 
lend  the  yacht,  but  also  his  own  services, 
lo  sec  that  she  properly  received  so  dis- 
iinguished  a  guest ;  whereupon  Trelyon 
liad  to  explain  that  he  wanted  the  small 
<:raft  merely  to  give  a  couple  of  ladies  a 
fail  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  Mr.  Grain- 
•gcr  would  have  his  man  instructed  to  let 
ihc  ladies  have  some  tea  on  board  ;  and 
he  would  give  Master  Harry  the  key  of 
■certain  receptacles,  in  which  he  would 
And  cans  of  preserved  meat,  fancy  biscuits, 
« V",  and  even  a  few  bottles  of  dry  Sil- 


lery  ;  finally  he  would  immediately  hurry 
off  to  see  about  fishing-rods.  Trelyon 
had  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  this 
worthy  person  deserved  the  best  dinner 
that  the  hotel  could  produce. 

In  the  afternoon  he  walked  along  to 
fetch  Mrs.  Rosewarne  and  her  daughter, 
his  face  bright  with  expectation.  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  was  dressed  and  ready  when 
he  went  in  ;  but  she  said  — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  go,  Mr.  Trelyon. 
Wenna  says  she  is  a  little  tired,  and 
would  rather  stay  at  home." 

"Wenna,  that  isn't  fair,"  he  said,  ob- 
viously hurt.  "You  ought  to  make  some 
little  effort  when  you  know  it  will  do 
your  mother  good.  And  it  will  do  you 
good  too,  if  only  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  go." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  she  saw 
that  her  mother  was  disappointed.  Then, 
without  a  word,  she  went  and  put  on  her 
hat  and  shawl. 

"Well,"  he  said,  approvingly,  "you 
are  very  reasonable,  and  very  obedient. 
But  we  can't  have  you  go  with  us  with 
such  a  face  as  that.  People  would  say 
we  were  going  to  a  funeral." 

A  shy  smile  came  over  the  gentle  fea- 
tures, and  she  turned  aside. 

"  And  we  can't  have  you  pretend  that 
we  forced  you  to  go.  If  we  go  at  all,  you 
must  lead  the  way." 

"  You  would  tease  the  life  out  of  a 
saint!"  she  said,  with  a  vexed  and  em- 
barrassed laugh,  and  then  she  marched 
out  before  them,  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
conceal  her  heightened  colour. 

But  much  of  her  reserve  vanished 
when  they  had  set  sail,  and  when  the 
small  cutter  was  beginning  to  make  way 
through  the  light  and  plashing  waves. 
Wenna's  face  brightened.  She  no  longer 
let  her  two  companions  talk  exclusively 
to  each  other.  She  began  to  show  a 
great  curiosity  about  the  little  yacht; 
she  grew  anxious  to  have  the  lines  flung 
out ;  no  word  of  hers  could  express  her 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the  after- 
noon and  of  the  scene  around  her. 

"  Now,  are  you  glad  you  came  out  ?  " 
he  said  to  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  shyly. 

"And  you'll  take  my  advice  another 
time.?" 

"  Do  you  ever  take  any  one's  advice  .'' " 
she  said,  venturing  to  look  up. 

"Yes,  certainly,"  he  answered,  "  when 
it  agrees  with  my  own  inclination.  Who 
ever  does  any  more  than  that .?  " 

They  had  now  got  a  good  bit  away 
from  laud. 


I 

H  "Skipper,"  said  Trelyon  to  Mr.  Grain- 
ger's man,  "we'll  put  her  about  now,  and 
let  her  drift.  Here  is  a  cigar  for  you  ; 
you  can  take  it  up  to  the  bow  and  smoke 
It,  and  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the  sea- 
serpent." 

By  this  arrangement  they  obtained,  as 
they  sat  and  idly  talked,  an  excellent 
view  of  all  the  land  around  the  bay,  and 
of  the  pale,  clear  sunset  shining  in  the 
western  skies.  They  lay  almost  motion- 
less in  the  lapping  water;  the  light 
breeze  scarcely  stirred  the  loose  canvas. 
From  time  to  time  they  could  hear  a 
sound  of  calling  or  laughing  from  the 
distant  fishing-boats ;  and  that  only 
seemed  to  increase  the  silence  around 
them. 

It  was  an  evening  that  invited  to  repose 
and  reverie  ;  there  were  not  even  the 
usual  fiery  colours  of  the  sunset  to  arouse 
and  fix  attention  by  their  rapidly 
changing  and  glowing  hues.  The  town 
itself,  lying  darkly  all  around  the  sweep 
of  the  bay,  was  dusky  and  distant ;  else- 
where all  the  world  seemed  to  be  flooded 
with  the  silver  light  coming  over  from 
behind  the  western  hills.  The  sky  was 
of  the  palest  blue  ;  the  long  mackerel 
clouds  that  stretched  across  were  of  the 
faintest  yellow  and  lightest  grey ;  and 
into  that  shining  grey  rose  tiie  black 
;Stems  of  the  trees  that  were  just  over 
the  outline  of  these  low  heights.  St. 
Michael's  Mount  had  its  summit  touched 
by  the  pale  glow;  the  rest  of  the  giant 
>TOck  and  the  far  stretches  of  sea  around 
t  were  grey  with  mist.  But  close  by  the 
oat  there  was  a  sharper  light  on  the 
apping  waves  and  on  the  tall  spars ; 
while  it  was  warm  enough  to  heighten 
the  colour  on  Wenna's  face  as  she  sat 
and  looked  silently  at  the  great  and  open 
world  around  her. 

They  were  drifting  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Wenna  almost  forgot  what  had 
occurred  in  the  morning.  She  was  so 
pleased  to  see  her  mother  pleased  that 
she  talked  quite  unreservedly  to  the 
young  man  who  had  wrought  the  change, 
and  was  ready  to  believe  all  that  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  said  in  private  about  his 
being  so  delightful  and  cheerful  a  com- 
panion. As  for  him,  he  was  determined 
to  profit  by  this  last  opportunity.  If  the 
strict  rules  of  honour  demanded  that  Mr. 
Roscorla  should  have  fair  play  —  or  if 
Wenna  wished  him  to  absent  himself, 
which  was  of  more  consequence  than 
Mr.  Roscorla's  interests —  he  would  make 
his  visits  few  and  formal  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  at  least,  they  would  have  this 
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one  pleasant  afternoon  together.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  he  rebelled  against  the 
uncertain  pledge  he  had  given  her.  Why 
should  he  not  seek  to  win  her?  What 
had  the  strict  rules  of  honour  to  do  with 
the  prospect  of  a  young  girl  allowing  her- 
self to  be  sacrificed,  while  here  he  was 
able  and  willing  to  snatch  her  away  from 
her  fate  ? 

"  How  fond  you  are  of  the  sea  and  of 
boats!"  he  said  to  her.  "Sometimes  I 
think  I  shall  have  a  big  schooner  yacht 
built  for  myself  and  take  her  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, going  from  place  to  place  just 
as  one  took  the  fancy.  But  it  would  be 
very  dull  by  yourself,  wouldn't  it,  even 
if  you  had  a  dozen  men  on  board  ?  What 
you  want  is  to  have  a  small  party  all  very 
friendly  with  each  other,  and  at  night 
you  would  sit  up  on  deck  and  sing  songs. 
And  I  think  you  would  like  those  old- 
fashioned  songs  that  you  sing.  Miss 
Wenna,  all  the  better  for  hearing  them 
so  far  away  from  home  —  at  least,  I 
should  ;  but  then  I'm  an  outer  barbarian. 
I  think  you,  now,  would  be  delighted 
with  the  grand  music  abroad  —  with  the 
operas,  you  know,  and  all  that.  I've  had 
to  knock  about  these  places  with  people  ; 
but  I  don't  care  about  it.  I  would  rather 
hear  *  Norah,  the  Pride  of  Kildare,'  or 
'The  Maid  of  Llangollen'  —  because,  I 
suppose,  these  young  women  are  more  in 
my  line.  You  see,  I  shouldn't  care  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  gorgeous 
creature  with  black  hair  and  a  train  of 
yellow  satin  half  a  mile  long,  who  tosses 
up  a  gilt  goblet  when  she  sings  a  drink- 
ing-song, and  then  gets  into  a  frightful 
passion  about  what  you  don't  understand. 
Wouldn't  you  rather  meet  the  '  Maid  of 
Llangollen  '  coming  along  a  country  road 
—  coming  in  by  Marazion  over  there,  for 
example,  with  a  bright  print  dress  all 
smelling  of  lavender,  and  a  basket  of 
fresh  eggs  over  her  arm?  Well  —  what 
was  I  saying?  Oh,  yes  !  don't  you  think 
if  you  were  away  in  the  Adriatic,  and  sit- 
ting up  on  deck  at  night,  you  would 
make  the  people  have  a  quiet  cry  when 
you  sang  '  Home,  Sweet  Home  '  ?  The 
words  are  rather  silly,  aren't  they  ?  But 
they  make  you  think  of  such  a  lot  if  you 
hear  them  abroad." 

"And  when  are  you  going  away  ;  this 
year,  Mr.  Trelyon  ?  "  Wenna  said,  look- 
ing down. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully ;  he  would  have  no  question  of  his 
going  away  interfere  with  the  happiness 
of  the  present  moment. 

At   length,   however,  they  had  to  be- 
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think  themselves  of  getting  back,  for  the 
western  skies  were  deepening  in  colour, 
and  the  evening  air  was  growing  chill. 
They  ran  the  small  cutter  back  to  her 
moorings  ;  then  they  put  off  in  the  small 
boat  for  the  shore.'  It  was  a  beautiful, 
quiet  evening.  Wenna,  who  had  taken 
off  her  glove  and  was  allowing  her  bare 
hand  to  drag  through  the  rippling  water, 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  distant  and  idle 
fancies  not  altogether  of  a  melancholy 
nature. 

'*  Wenna,"  her  mother  said,  "  you  will 
get  your  hand  perfectly  chilled." 

The  girl  drew  back  her  hand,  and 
shoolc  the  water  off  her  dripping  fingers. 
Then  she  uttered  a  slight  cry. 

"  My  ring  !  "  she  said,  looking  with 
absolute  fright  at  her  hand  and  then  at 
the  sea. 

Of  course,  they  stopped  the  boat  in- 
stantly ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to 
stare  at  the  clear  dark  water.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  girl  was  beyond  expression. 
This  was  no  ordinary  trinket  that  had 
been  lost ;  it  was  agageof  plighted  affec- 
tion given  her  by  one  now  far  away,  and 
in  his  absence  she  had  carelessly  flung  it 
into  the  sea.  She  had  no  fear  of  omens, 
as  her  sister  had  ;  but  surely,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  she  ought  to  have  treasured 
up  this  ring.  In  spite  of  herself,  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  Her  mother  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  light  of  the  loss.  And 
then  at  last  Harry  Trelyon,  driven  almost 
beside  himself  by  seeing  the  girl  so 
pliyiged  in  grief,  hit  upon  a  wild  fashion 
of  consoling  her. 

"Wenna,"  he  said,  "don't  disturb 
yourself !  Why,  we  can  easily  get  you 
the  ring.  Look  at  the  rocks  there — a 
long  bank  of  smooth  sand  slopes  out  from 
them,  and  your  ring  is  quietly  lying  on 
the  sand.  There  is  nothing  easier  than 
to  get  it  up  with  a  dredging-machine  —  I 
will  undertake  to  let  you  have  it  by  to-mor- 
row afternoon." 

Mrs.  Rosewarne  thought  he  was 
joking ;  but  he  effectually  persuaded 
Wenna,  at  all  events,  that  she  should 
have  her  ring  next  day.  Then  he  dis- 
covered that  he  would  be  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  half-past-six  train  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  would  get  the  proper  apparatus, 
and  return  in  the  morning. 

"  It  was  a  pretty  ring,"  said  he.  "  There 
were  »lx  stones  in  it,  weren't  there  .?" 

"  Five,"  she  said  :  so  much  she  knew, 
thou;;h  it  must  be  confessed  she  had  not 
iludlcd  that  token  of  Mr.  Roscorla's 
afi[ectioa    with    the    earnest   solicitude 


which  most  young  ladies   bestow  on  the 
first  gift  of  their  lover. 

Trelyon  jumped  into  a  fly,  and  drove  . 
off  to  the  station,  where  he  sent  back  an 
apology  to  Mr.  Grainger.  Wenna  went 
home  more  perturbed  than  she  had  been 
for  many  a  day,  and  that  not  solely  on 
account  of  the  lost  ring. 

Everything  seemed  to  conspire  against 
her,  and  keep  her  from  carrying  out  her 
honourable  resolutions.  That  sail  in  the 
afternoon  she  could  not  well  have  avoid- 
ed ;  but  she  had  determined  to  take  some 
opportunity  of  begging  Mr.  Trelyon  not 
to  visit  them  again  while  they  remained 
in  Penzance.  Now,  however,  he  was 
coming  next  day  ;  and,  whether  or  not 
he  was  successful  in  his  quest  after  the 
missing  ring,  would  she  not  have  to  show 
herself  abundantly  grateful  for  all  his 
kindness  1 

In  putting  away  her  gloves,  she  came 
upon  the  letter  of  Mr.  Roscorla,  which 
she  had  not  yet  answered.  She  shivered 
slightly;  the  handwriting  on  the  envel- 
ope seemed  to  reproach  her.  And  yet 
something  of  a  rebellious  spirit  rose  in 
her  against  this  imaginary  accusation  ; 
and  she  grew  angry  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  serve  this  harsh  and  inconsider- 
ate taskmaster,  and  give  him  explana- 
tions which  humiliated  her.  He  had  no 
right  to  ask  questions  about  Mr.  Trelyon. 
He  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  idle 
gossip.  He  should  have  had  sufficient 
faith  in  her  promised  word  ;  and  if  he 
only  knew  the  torture  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  she  was  suffering  on  his  be- 
half-^— 

She  did  not  pursue  these  speculations 
further;  but  it  was  well  with  Mr.  Ros- 
corla that  she  did  not  at  that  moment  sit 
down  and  answer  his  letter. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
FURTHER  ENTANGLEMENTS. 

"Mother,"  said  Wenna,  that  night, 
"  what  vexed  you  so  this  morning  ?  Who 
was  the  woman  who  went  by  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Wenna,"  the  mother 
said,  rather  uneasily.  "  It  would  do  you 
no  good  to  know.  And  you  must  not 
speak  of  that  woman  —  she  is  too  horrid  a 
creature  to  be  mentioned  by  a  young  girl 
ever." 

Wenna  looked  surprised  ;  and  then  she 
said,  warmly  — 

"And  if  she  is  so,  mother,  how  could 
you  ask  Mr.  Trelyon  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her.?     Why  should  you  send  for 
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him  ?     Why  should  he  be  spoken  to  about 
her  ? " 

"  Mr.  Trelyon  !  "  her  mother  said,  im- 
patiently. "You  seem  to  have  no 
thought  now  for  any  body  but  Mr.  Trel- 
yon. Surely  the  young  man  can  take 
care  of  himself." 

The  reproof  was  just  ;  the  justice  of  it 
was  its  sting.  She  was  indeed  thinking 
too  much  about  the  young  man,  and  her 
mother  was  right  in  saying  so  ;  but  who 
was  to  understand  the  extreme  anxiety 
that  possessed  her  to  bring  these  danger- 
ous relations  to  an  end  ? 

On  the  following  afternoon  Wenna, 
sitting  alone  at  the  window,  heard  Trel- 
yon enter  below.  The  young  person  who 
had  charge  of  such  matters  allowed  him 
to  go  up  the  stairs  and  announce  himself 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  tapped  at  the 
door  and  came  into  the  room. 

"  Where's  your  mother,  Wenna  ?  The 
girl  said  she  was  here.  However,  never 
mind  —  I've  brought  you  something  that 
will  astonish  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
that .?  " 

She  scarcely  looked  at  the  ring,  so 
great  was  her  embarrassment.  That  the 
present  of  one  lover  should  be  brought 
back  to  her  by  another  was  an  awkward, 
almost  a  humiliating,  circumstance.  Yet 
she  was  glad  as  well  as  ashamed. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Trelyon,  how  can  I  thank 
you?"  she  said,  in  her  low,  earnest 
voice.  "  All  you  seem  to  care  for  is  to 
make  other  people  happ^^  —  and  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  too  !  " 

She  forgot  to  look  at  the  ring  —  even 
when  he  pointed  out  how  the  washing  in 
the  sea  had  made  it  bright.  She  never 
asked  about  the  dredging.  Indeed,  she 
was  evidently  disinclined  to  speak  of  this 
matter  in  any  way,  and  kept  the  finger 
with  the  ring  on  it  out  of  sight. 

"  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said  then,  with 
equal  steadiness  of  voice,  "  I  am  going  to 
ask  something  more  from  you  ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  it " 

"I    know,"  said    he,  hastily,   "and  let 
me    have    the    first   word.     I    have  been 
thinking   over    our   position,  during  this 
trip    to    Plymouth    and    back.      Well,  I 
think   I  have   become  a  nuisance  to  you 
—  wait  a   bit,  let  me  say  my  say  in  my 
own  way  —  I   can    see  that    I    only   em- 
barrass you  when  I  call  on  you,  and   that 
the  permission  you  gave  me  is  only  lead 
ing     to     awkwardness     and 
Mind,  I  don't  think  you  are  acting  fairly  ^ 
to  yourself  or  to  me  in  forbidding  me  to  i 
to    mention    again   what    I   told   you.      I  | 
know  you're  wrong.     You  should  let  me  ' 
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show  you  what  sort  of 
you  —  but  there,  I  promised  to  keep  clear 
of  that.  Well,  I  will  do  what  you  like  ; 
and  if  you'd  rather  have  me  stay  away 
altogether,  I  will  do  that.  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  nuisance  to  you.  But  mind  this, 
Wenna,  I  do  it  because  you  wish  it  —  I 
don't  do  it  because  I  th'ink  any  man  is 
bound  to  respect  an  engagement  which 
—  which — which,  in  fact,  he  doesn't 
respect " 

His  eloquence  broke  down  ;  but  his 
meaning  was  clear.  He  stood  there  be- 
fore her,  ready  to  accept  her  decision 
with  all  meekness  and  obedience  ;  but 
giving  her  frankly  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  any  the  more  countenance  or  con- 
sider as  a  binding  thing  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Roscorla. 

"  Mind  you,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  quite 
as  indifferent  about  all  this  as  I  look.  It 
isn't  the  way  of  our  family  to  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  wait  for  orders. 
But  I  can't  fight  with  you.  Many  a  time 
I  wish  there  was  a  man  in  the  case  — 
then  he  and  I  might  have  it  out ;  but  as 
it  is,  I  suppose  I  have  got  to  do  what  you 
say,  Wenna,  and  that's  the  long  and  'the 
short  of  it." 

She  did  not  hesitate.  She  went  for- 
ward and  offered  him  her  hand ;  and 
with  her  frank  eyes  looking  him  in  the 
face,  she  said  — 

"  You  have  said  what  I  wished  to  say, 
and  I  feared  I  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
it.  Now  you  are  acting  bravely.  Per- 
haps at  some  future  time  we  may  "become 
friends  again  —  oh  yes,  and  I 'do  hope 
that !  —  but  in  the  mean  time  you  will 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  stranger  to  you  !  " 

"That  is  quite  impossible,"  said  he, 
decisively.  "  You  ask  too  much,  Wen- 
na." 

"  Would  not  that  be  the  simpler  way  ?  " 
she  said,  looking  at  him  again  with' the 
frank  and  earnest  eyes  ;  and  he  knew  she 
was  right. 

"  And  the  length  of  time  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Until  Mr.  Roscorla  comes  home 
again,  at  all  events,"  she  said. 

She  had  touched  an  angry  chord. 

"What  has  he  to  do  with  us  ?  "  the 
young  man  said,  almost  fiercely.  "  I  re- 
fuse to  have  him  come  in  as  arbiter  or  in 
any  way  whatever.  Let  him  mind  his 
own  business  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  when 
he  and  I  come  to  talk  over  this  engage- 
discomfort.  I  ment  of  yours " 

"  You  promised  not  to  speak  of  that," 
she  said,  quietly,  and  he  instantly 
ceased. 

"  Well,  Wenna,"  he  said,  after  a  min- 
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ute  or  two, "  I  think  you  ask  too  much  ;  but 
you  must  have  it  your  own  way.  I  won't 
annoy  you  and  drive  you  into  a  corner  — 
you  may  depend  on  that.  But  to  be  per- 
fect slranjjers  for  an  indennile  time  — 
then  you  won't  speak  to  me  when  I  see 
you  passing  to  church  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  looking  down; 
"  I  did  not  mean  strangers  like  that." 

"And  I  thought,"  said  he,  with  some- 
thing more  than  disappointment  in  his 
face,  "that  when  I  proposed  to  — to  re- 
lieve you  from  my  visits,  you  would  at 
least  let  us  have  one  more  afternoon  to- 
gether—only one  — for  a  drive,  you 
know.  It  would  be  nothing  to  you  —  it 
would  be  something  for  me  to  remem- 
ber  " 

She  would  not  recognize  the  fact,  but 
for  a  brief  moment  his  under-lip  quiv- 
ered ;  and  somehow  she  seemed  to  know 
it,  though  she  dared  not  look  up  to  his 
face. 

"  One  afternoon  —  only  one,  to-morrow 
—  next  day,  Wenna  ?  Surely  you  cannot 
refuse  me  that .''" 

Then,  looking  at  her  with  a  great  com- 
passion in  his  eyes,  he  suddenly  altered 
his  tone. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  be  hanged,"  he 
said  in  a  vexed  way.  "You  are  the  only 
person  in  the  world  I  care  for,  and  every 
time  I  see  you  I  plunge  you  into  trouble. 
Well,  this'  is  the  last  time.  Good-by, 
Wenna  !  " 

Almost  involuntarily  she  put  out  her 
hand;  but  it  was  with  the  least  percepti- 
ble gesture  to  bid  him  remain.  Then  she 
went  pfist  him  ;  and  there  were  tears 
running  down  her  face. 

"H  —  if  you  will  wait  a  moment,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  see  if  mamma  and  I  can  go 
with  you  to-morrow  afternoon." 

She  went  out  and  he  was  left  alone. 
Each  word  that  she  had  uttered  had 
pierced  his  heart ;  but  which  did  he  feel 
the  more  deeply  —  remorse  that  he  should 
have  insisted  on  this  slight  and  useless 
concession,  or  bitter  rage  against  the  cir- 
cumstances that  environed  them,  and 
the  man  who  was  allogetiier  responsible 
for  these  ?  There  was  now  at  least  one 
person  in  the  world  who  greatly  longed 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Roscorla. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
FAREWELL ! 

"  Yts,  it  is  true,"  the  young  man  said, 
next  morning,  to  his  cousin,  "  this  is  the 
last  lime  I  shall  sec  her  for  many  a  day." 


He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  her, 
moodily  staring  out  of  the  window. 

"Well.  Harry,"  his  cousin  said,  gently 
enough,  "you  won't  be  hurt  if  I  say  it  is 
a  very  good  thing  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
have  so  much  patience  and  reasonable- 
ness. Indeed,  I  think  Miss  Rosewarne 
has  very  much  improved  you  in  that  re- 
spect ;  and  it  is  very  good  advice  she  has 
given  you  now." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  ! "  he 
said,  impatiently.  "  Common  sense  is 
precious  easy  when  you  are  quite  indif- 
ferent. Of  course,  she  is  quite  indiffer- 
ent, and  she  says,  '  Don't  trouble  me  !  ' 
What   can  one  do  but  go  ?     But   if   she 

was  not  so  indifferent " 

He  turned  suddenly. 
"  Jue,  you  can't  tell  what  trouble  I  am 
in  !  Do  you  know  that  sometimes  I  have 
fancied  she  was  not  quite  as  indifferent 
—  I  have  had  the  cheek  to  think  so  from 
one  or  two  things  she  said  —  and  then,  if 
that  were  so,  it  is  enough  to  drive  one 
mad  to  think  of  leaving  her.  How  could 
I  leave  her,  Jue.?  If  any  one  cared  for 
you,  would  you  quietly  sneak  off  in  order 
to  consult  your  own  comfort  and  con- 
venience ?  Would  you  be  patient  and 
reasonable  then  ?" 

"  Harry,  don't  talk  in  that  excited  way. 
Listen.  She  does  not  ask  you  to  go  away 
for  your  sake,  but  for  hers." 

"For  her  sake?"  he  repeated,  staring. 
"  If  she  is  indifferent,  how  can  that  mat- 
ter to  her  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  a 
nuisance  to  her  —  as  much  as  I  am  to 
myself.  There  it  is.  I  am  an  interloper." 
"  My  poor  boy,"  his  cousin  said,  with 
a  kindly  smile,  "  you  don't  know  your 
own  mind  two  minutes  running.  During 
this  past  week  you  have  been  blown  about 
by  all  sorts  of  contrary  winds  of  opinion 
and  fancy.  Sometimes  you  thought  she 
cared  for  you  —  sometimes  no.  Some- 
times you  thought  it  a  shame  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Roscorla  ;  then  again  you  grew 
indignant  and  would  have  slaughtered 
him.  Now  you  don't  know  whether  you 
ought  to  go  away  or  stop  to  persecute 
her.  Don't  you  think  she  is  the  best 
judge  .-* " 

""No,  I  don't,"  he  said.  "  I  think  she 
is  no  judge  of  what  is  best  for  her,  be- 
cause she  never  thinks  of  that.  She 
wants  somebody  by  her  to  insist  on  her 
being  properly  selfish." 

"  That  would  be  a  pretty  lesson." 

"A  necessary  one,  anyhow,  with  some 

women,  I  can  tell  you.     But  I  suppose  I 

must   go,  as    she    says.     I  couldn't   bear 

meeting   her    about    Eglosilyan,  and    be 
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scarcely  allowed  to  speak  to  her.  Then 
when  that  hideous  little  beast  comes  back 
from  Jamaica,  fancy  seeing  them  walk 
about  together  !  I  must  cut  the  whole 
place.  I  shall  go  into  the  army  —  it's  the 
only  profession  open  to  a  fool  like  me, 
and  they  say  it  won't  be  long  open  eitiier. 
When  I  come  back,  Jue,  I  suppose  you'll 
be  Mrs.  Tressider." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  his  cousin  said,  not 
heeding  the  reference  to  herself;  "I 
never  expected  to  see  you  so  deep  in 
trouble,  Harry.  But  you  have  youth  and 
good  spirits  on  your  side  :  you  will  get 
over  it." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  not  very 
cheerfully  ;  and  then  he  went  off  to  see 
about  the  carriage  which  was  to  take 
Wenna  and  himself  for  their  last  drive 
together. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  talking 
'  to  his  cousin,  Wenna  was  seated  at  her 
writing-desk  answering  Mr.  Roscorla's 
letter.  Her  brows  were  knit  together ; 
she  was  evidently  labouring  at  some  dif- 
ficult and  disagreeable  task.  Her  mother, 
lying  on  the  sofa,  was  regarding  her  with 
an  amused  look. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Wenna  ?  That 
letter  seems  to  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble." 

The  girl  put  down  her  pen  with  some 
trace  of  vexation  in  her  face. 

"Yes,  indeed,  mother.  How  is  one  to 
explain  delicate  matters  in  a  letter? 
Every  phrase  seems  capable  of  miscon- 
struction. And  then  the  mischief  it  may 
cause  !  " 

"  But  surely  you  don't  need  to  write 
with  such  care  to  Mr.  Roscorla  ?  " 

Wenna  coloured  slightly,  and  hesitated, 
as  she  answered  — 

"  Well,  mother,  it  is  something  pecul- 
iar. I  did  not  wish  to  trouble  you  ;  but 
after  all  I  don't  think  you  will  vex  your- 
self about  so  small  a  thing.  Mr.  Roscorla 
has  been  told  stories  about  me.  He  is 
angry  that  Mr.  Trelyon  should  visit  us 
so'often.  And  —  and  —  I  am  trying  to 
explain.     That  is  all,  mother." 

"  It  is  quite  enough,  Wenna  ;  but  I  am 
not  surprised.  Of  course,  if  foolish  per- 
sons liked  to  misconstrue  Mr.  Trelyon's 
•visits,  they  might  make  mischief.  I  see 
no  harm  in  them  myself.  I  suppose  the 
young  man  found  an  evening  at  the  inn 
amusing;  and  I  can  see  that  he  likes  you 
very  well,  as  many  other  people  do.  But 
you  know  how  you  are  situated,  Wenna. 
If  Mr.  Roscorla  objects  to  your  continu- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Trelyon, 
your  duty  is  clear." 


"  I  do  not  think  it  is,  mother,"  Wenna 
said,  an  indignant  flush  of  colour  appear- 
ing in  her  face.  "1  should  not  be  ju5;ti- 
fied  in  throwing  over  any  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance merely  because  Mr.  Roscorla 
had  heard  rumors.  I  would  not  do  it. 
He  ought  not  to  listen  to  such  things  — 
he  ought  to  have  greater  faith  in~me. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Trelyon  not  to  come  here  so  often — I 
have  done  so  already  —  and  after  to-day, 
mother,  the  gossips  will  have  nothing  to 
report." 

"That  is  better,  Wenna,"  the  mother 
said  ;  "  I  shall  be  sorry  myself  to  miss 
the  young  man,  for  I  like  him  ;  but  it  is 
better  you  should  attend  to  Mr.  Roscor- 
la's wishes.  And  don't  answer  his  letter 
in  a  vexed  or  angry  way,  Wenna." 

She  was  certainly  not  doing  so.  What- 
ever she  might  be  thinking,  a  deliberate 
and  even  anxious  courtesy  was  visible  in 
the  answer  she  was  sending  him.  Her 
pride  would  not  allow  her  to  apologize  for 
what  had  been  done,  in  which  she  had 
seen  no  wrong  ;  but  as  to  the  future  she 
was  earnest  in  her  promises.  And  yet 
she  could  not  help  saying  a  good  word 
for  Trelyon. 

"You  have  known  him  longer  than  I 
do,"  she  wrote,  "and  you  know  what  his 
character  is.  I  could  see  nothing  wrong 
in  his  coming  to  see  my  family  and  my- 
self ;  nor  did  you  say  anything  against 
him  while  you  saw  him  with  us.  I  am 
sure  you  JDelieve  he  is  straightforward, 
honest,  and  frank  ;  and  if  his  frankness 
sometimes  verges  upon  rudeness,  he  is 
of  late  greatly  improved  in  that  respect 
—  as  in  many  others  —  and  he  is  most 
respectful  and  gentle  in  his  manners.  As 
for  his  kindness  to  my  mother  and  my- 
self, we  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  it. 
Here  is  the  latest  instance  of  it;  al- 
though I  feel  deeply  ashamed  to  tell  you 
the  story.  We  were  returning  in  a  small 
boat,  and  I  was  carelessly  letting  my 
hand  drag  through  the  water,  when  some'- 
how  the  ring  you  gave  me  dropped  off. 
Of  course,  we  all  considered  it  lost  —  all 
except  Mr.  Trelyon,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  go  at  once  all  the  way  to  Plymouth  for 
a  dredging-machine,  and  the  following 
afternoon  I  was  overjoyed  to  find  him  re- 
turn Vv'ith  the  lost  ring,  which  I  had 
scarcely  dared  hope  to  see  again.  How 
many  gentlemen  would  have  done  so 
much  for  a  mere  acquaintance  ?  I  am 
sure  if  you  had  been  here  you  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  me  if  I  had  not 
been    grateful    to   him.     Now,  however, 
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since  you  appear  to  attach  importance  to 
these  idle  rumours,  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Trelyon "  ,^       ^ 

So  the  letter  went  on.  She  would  not 
have  written  so  calmly  if  she  had  fore- 
seen the  passion  which  her  ingenuous 
story  about  the  dredging-machine  was 
destined  to  arouse.  When  Mr.  Roscorla 
read  that  simple  narrative,  he  first  stared 
with  astonishment  as  though  she  were 
making  some  foolish  joke.  Directly  he 
saw  she  was  serious,  however,  his  rage 
and  mortification  were  indescribable. 
Here  was  this  young  man,  not  content  with 
hanging  about  the  girl  so  that  neighbours 
talked,  but  actually  imposing  on  her  cre- 
dulity, and  making  a  jest  of  that  engaged 
ring  which  ought  to  have  been  sacred  to 
her.  Mr.  Ros'^corla  at  once  saw  through 
the  whole  affair  — the  trip  to  Plymouth, 
the  purchasing  of  a  gipsy-ring  that  could 
have  been  matched  a  dozen  times  over 
anywhere  —  the  return  to  Penzance  with 
a  cock-and-bull  story  about  a  dredging- 
machine.  So  hot  was  his  anger  that  it 
overcame  his  prudence.  He  would  start 
for  England  at  once.  He  had  taken  no 
such  resolution  when  he  heard  from  the 
friendly  and  communicative  Mr.  Barnes 
that  Mr.  Trelyon's  conduct  with  regard 
to  Wenna  was  causing  scandal ;  but  this 
making  a  fool  of  him  in  his  absence  he 
could  not  bear.  At  any  cost  he  would 
set  out  for  England ;  arrange  matters 
more  to  his  satisfaction  by  recalling 
\Venna  to  a  sense  of  her  position  ;  then 
he  would  return  to  Jamaica.  His  affairs 
there  were  already  promising  so  well 
that  he  could  afford  the  trip. 

Meanwhile,  Wenna  had  just  finished 
her  letter  when  Mr.  Trelyon  drove  up 
with  the  carriage,  and  shortly  afterwards 
came  into  the  room.  He  seemed  rather 
grave,  and  yet  not  at  all  sentimentally  sad. 
He  addressed  himself  mostly  to  Mrs. 
Rosewarne,  and  talked  to  her  about  the 
Port  Isaac  fishing,  the  emigration  of  the 
miners,  and  other  matters.  Then  Wenna 
slipped  away  to  get  ready. 

"Mrs.  Rosewarne,"  he  said,  "you 
asked  me  to  find  out  what  I  could  about 
that  red-faced  person,  you  know.  Well, 
here  is  an  advertisement  which  may  in- 
terest you.  I  came  on  it  quite  accident- 
ally last  night  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  hotel." 

It  was  a  marriage  advertisement,  cut 
from  a  paper  about  a  week  old.  The 
name  of  the  lady  was  "  Kutherine  Ann, 
widow  of  the  late  J.  T.  Shirley,  Esq.,  of 
liirr.ickporc." 

'•  Yc«  I  1  was  sure  U  was  that  woman  !  " 


anything  more 


Mrs.  Rosewarne  said  eagerly.     "  And  so 
she  is  married  again  ?" 

"I  fancied  the  gay  young  things  were 
here  on  their  wedding-trip,"  Trelyon  said, 
carelessly.  "  They  amused  me.  I  like 
to  see  turtle-doves  of  fifty  billing  and 
cooing  on  the  promenade,  especially 
when  one  of  them  wears  a  brown  wig, 
has  an  Irish  accent,  and  drinks  brandy- 
and-water  at  breakfast.  But  he  is  a  good 
billiard-player  ;  yes,  he  is  an  uncommon- 
ly good  billiard-player.  He  told  me  last 
night  he  had  beaten  the  Irish  Secretary 
the  other  day  in  the  billiard-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  humbly  suspect 
that  was  a  lie.  At  least,  I  can't  remem- 
ber anything  about  a  billiard-table  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  was  two  or 
three  times  through  every  bit  of  it  when 
I  was  a  little  chap,  with  an  uncle  of  mine 
who  was  a  member  then  ;  but  perhaps 
they've  got  a  billiard-table  now  —  who 
knows  .^  He  told  me  he  had  stood  for 
an  Irish  borough  —  spent  3,000/.  on  a 
population  of  284  —  and  all  he  got  was  a 
black  eye  and  a  broken  head.  I  should 
say  all  that  was  a  fabrication,  too  ;  in- 
deed, I  think  he  rather  amuses  himself 
with  lies  —  and  brandy-and-water.  But 
you  don't  want  to  know 
about  him,  Mrs.  Rosewarne  ?  " 

She  did  not.  All  that  she  cared  to 
know  was  in  that  little  strip  of  printed 
paper  ;  and  as  she  left  the  room  to  get 
ready  for  the  drive,  she  expressed  her- 
self grateful  to  him  in  such  warm  tones 
that  he  was  rather  astonished.  After  all, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of 
that  somewhat  gorgeous  person  in  whom 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  so  strangely  inter- 
ested. 

They  were  silent  as  they  drove  away. 
There  was  one  happy  face  amongst  them, 
that  of  Mrs.  Rosewarne  ;  but  she  was 
thinking  of  her  own  affairs,  in  a  sort  of 
pleased  reverie.  Wenna  was  timid  and  a 
trifle  sad  ;  she  said  little  beyond  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Trelyon,"  and  "  No,  Mr^  Trelyon," 
and  even  that  was  said  in  a  low  voice. 
As  for  him,  he  spoke  to  her  gravely  and 
respectfully :  it  was  already  as  if  she 
were  a  mere  stranger. 

Had  some  of  his  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances seen  him  now,  they  would 
have  been  something  more  than  aston- 
ished. Was  this  young  man,  talking  in  a 
gentle  and  courteous  fashion  to  his  com- 
panion, and  endeavouring  to  interest  her 
in  the  various  things  around  her,  the  same 
dare-devil  lad  who  used  to  clatter  down 
the  main  street  of  Eglosilyan,  who  knew 
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no  control  other  than  his  own  unruly 
wishes,  and  who  had  no  answer  but  a 
mocking  jest  for  any  remonstrance  ? 

"  And  liow  long  do  you  remain  in  Pen- 
zance, Mr.  Trelyon  ?  "  Mrs.  Rosewarne 
said  at  length. 

"  Until  to-morrow  I  expect,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  To-morrow  ?  "  1 

"Yes  ;  I  am  going  back  to  Eglosilyan.  i 
You  know  my  mother  means  to  give  some  ' 
party  or  other  on  my  coming  of  age,  and 
there  is  so  little  of  that  amusement  going 
on  at  our  house  that  it  needs  all  possible 
encouragement.  After  that  I  mean  to 
leave  Eglosilyan  for  a  time." 

Wenna  said  nothing  ;  but  her  down- 
cast face  grew  a  little  paler:  it  was  she 
who  was  banishing  him. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  continued,  with  a 
smile,'  "  my  mother  is  very  anxious  about 
Miss  Wenna's  return.  1  fancy  she  has 
been  trying  to  go  into  that  business  of 
the  Sewing-Club  on  her  own  account; 
and  in  that  case  she  would  be  sure  to  get 
into  a  mess.  I  know  her  first  impulse 
would  be  to  pay  any  money  to  smooth 
matters  over  ;  but  that  would  be  a  bad 
beginning,  wouldn't  it.?" 

"Yes,  it  would,"  Wenna  said;  but 
omehow,  at  this  moment,  she  was  less 
nclined  to  be  hopeful  about  the  future. 

"And  as  for   you,    Mrs.  Rosewarne," 
e  said,    "  I    suppose  you  will  be  going 
ome  soon,  now  that   the  change   seems 
iO  have  done  you  so  much  good  ?  " 
:  "Yes,    I  hope    so,"    she    said;  "but 

enna  must  go  first.  My  husband 
writes  to  me  that  he  cannot  do  without 
her,  and  offers  to  send  Mabyn  instead. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  get  on  with- 
out our  Wenna." 

"  And  yet  she  has  the  most  curious 
fancy  that  she  is  of  no  account  to  any- 
body. Why,  some  day  I  expect  to  hear 
of  the  people  in  Eglosilyan  holding  a 
public  meeting  to  present  her  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate,  and  an  address  written  on 
parchment,  with  blue  and  gold  letters." 

"  Perhaps  they  will  do  that  when  she 
gets  married,"  the  mother  said,  ignorant 
of  the  stab  she  was  dealing. 

It  was  a  picturesque  and  pleasant  bit 
of  country  through  which  they  were  driv- 
ing ;  yet  to  two  of  them  at  least  the  after- 
noon sun  seemed  to  shine  over  it  with  a 
certain  sadness.  It  was  as  if  they  were 
bidding  good-by  to  some  beautiful  scene 
they  could  scarcely  expect  to  revisit. 
For  many  a  day  thereafter,  indeed,  Wen- 
na seemed  to  recollect  that  drive  as 
though  it  had  happened  in  a  dream.    She 


remembered  the  rough  and  lonely  road 
leading  up  sharp  hills  and  getting  down 
into  valleys  again  ;  the  masses  of  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  by  the  stone  walls  ;  the 
wild  and  undulating  country,  with  its 
stretches  of  yellow  furze,  its  clumps  of 
trees,  and  its  huge  blocks  of  grey  granite. 
She  remembered  their  passing  into  a 
curious  little  valley,  densely  wooded,  the 
winding  path  of  which  was  not  well  fitted 
for  a  broad  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses. 
They  had  to  watch  the  boughs  and 
branches  as  they  jolted  by.  The  sun  was 
warm  among  the  foliage  ;  there  was  a 
resinous  scent  of  ferns  about.  By-and- 
by  the  valley  abruptly  opened  on  a  wide 
and  beautiful  picture.  Lamorna  Cove 
lay  before  them,  and  a  cold  fresh  breeze 
came  in  from  the  sea.  Here  the  world 
seemed  to  cease  suddenly.  All  around 
them  were  huge  rocks,  and  wild  flowers, 
and  trees  ;  and  far  up  there  on  their  left 
rose  a  hill  of  granite,  burning  red  with 
the  sunset ;  but  down  below  them  the 
strange  little  harbour  was  in  shadow,  and 
the  sea  beyond,  catching  nothing  of  the 
glow  in  the  west,  was  grey,  and  mys- 
tic, a«d  silent.  Not  a  ship  was  visible 
on  that  pale  plain  ;  no  human  being  could 
be  seen  about  the  stone  quays  and  the 
cottages  ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  were  its  last 
inhabitants.  All  these  things  Wenna 
thought  of  in  after  days,  until  the  odd 
and  plain  little  harbour  of  Lamorna  and 
its  rocks  and  bushes  and  slopes  of  gran- 
ite seemed  to  be  some  bit  of  fairyland, 
steeped  in  the  rich  hues  of  the  sunset, 
and  yet  ethereal,  distant,  and  unrecover- 
able. 

Mrs.  Rosewarne  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand the  silence  of  these  young  people, 
and  made  many  attempts  to  break  it  up. 
Was  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Trelyon  re- 
turning to  Eglosilyan  next  day  anything 
to  be  sad  about  ?  He  was  not  a  school- 
boy going  back  to  school.  As  for  Wen- 
na, she  had  got  back  her  engaged  ring, 
and  ought  to  have  been  grateful  and 
happy. 

"  Come  now,"  she  said,  "  if  you  pro- 
pose to  drive  back  by  the  Mouse-Hole, 
we  must  waste  no  more  time  here.  Wen- 
na, have  you  gone  to  sleep  ?  " 

The  girl  started  as  if  she  had  really 
been  asleep ;  then  she  walked  back  to 
the  carriage  and  got  in.  They  drove 
away  again  without  saying  a  word. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Wenna  ? 
Why  are  you  so  downcast  ?  "  her  mother 
said. 

"  Oh,  nothing! "  the  girl  said  hastily. 
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"But  — but  one  does  not  care  to 
much  on  so  beautiful  an  evening." 

"Yes,  that  is  quite  true,"  said  Mr. 
Trclyon,  quite  as  eagerly,  and  with  some- 
thing of  a  blush  ;  "  one  only  cares  to  sit 
and  look  at  things." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Rosewarne, 
tvith  a  smile  ;  she  had  never  before  heard 
Mr.  Trelyon  express  his  views  upon 
scenery. 

They  drove  round  by  the  Mouse-Hole, 
and  when  they  came  in  sight  of  Penzance 
again,  the  bay,  and  the  semicircle  of 
houses,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  were  all 
of  a  pale  grey  in  the  twilight.  As  they 
drove  quietly  along,  they  heard  the  voices 
of  people  from  time  to  time  ;  the  occu- 
pants of  the  cottages  had  come  out  for 
their  evening  stroll  and  chat.  Suddenly, 
as  they  were  passing  certain  huge  masses 
of  rock  that  sloped  suddenly  down  to  the 
sea,  they  heard  another  sound  —  that  of 
two  or  three  boys  calling  out  for  help. 
The  briefest  glance  showed  what  was 
going  on.  These  boys  were  standing  on 
the  rocks,  staring  fixedly  at  one  of  their 
companions  who  had  fallen  into  the  water 
and  was  wildly  splashing  about,  while  all 
they  could  do  to  help  him  was  to  call  for 
aid  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices. 

"That  chap's  drowning!"  Trelyon 
said,  jumping  out  of  the  carriage. 

The  next  minute  he  was  out  on  the 
rocks,  hastily  pulling  off  his  coat.  What 
was  it  he  heard  just  as  he  plunged  into 
the  sea  —  the  agonized  voice  of  a  girl 
calling  him  back  ? 

Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  at  this  moment 
staring  at  her  daughter  with  almost  a 
horror-stricken  look  on  her  face.  Was  it 
really  Wenna  Rosewarne  who  had  been 
so  mean  ;  and  what  madness  possessed 
her  to  make  her  so  ?  The- girl  had  hold 
of  her  mother's  arm  with  both  her  hands, 
and  held  it  with  the  grip  of  a  vice  ;  while 
her  white  face  was  turned  to  the  rocks 
and  the  sea. 

"Oh,  mother  !  "  she  cried,  "  it  is  only  a 
boy,  and  he  is  a  man  —  and  there  is  not 
another  in  all  the  world  like  him " 

"  Wenna,  is  it  vou  who  are  speaking; 
or  a  devil  ?    The  boy  is  drowning  !  " 

But  he  was  drowning  no  longer.  He 
was  laid  hold  of  by  a  strong  arm,  dragged 
In  to  the  rocks,  ajid  there  fished  out  by 
his  companions.  Then  Trelyon  got  up 
oo  the  rocks,  and  calmly  looked  at  his 
dripping  clothes. 

**  You  arc  a  nice  little  beast,  you  are  I " 
he  said  to  the  small  boy,  who  had  swal- 
lowed a  good  deal  of  salt  water,  but  was 
otherwise  quite  uohurt. 
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"  How  do  you  expect  I  am  going  home 
in  these  trousers  ?  Perhaps  your  moth- 
er'll  pay  me  for  a  new  pair,  eh  ?  And 
give  you  a  jolly  good  thrashing  for  tum- 
bling in  f  Here's  half-a-crown  for  you, 
you  young  ruffian  ;  and  if  I  catch  you  on 
these  rocks  again,  I'll  throw  you  in  and 
let  you  swim  for  it  —  see  if  I  don't." 

He  walked  up  to  the  carriage,  shaking 
himself,  and  putting  on  his  coat  as  he 
went,  with  great  difBculty. 

"  Mrs.  Rosewarne,  I  must  walk  back  — 
I  can't  think  of " 

He  uttered  a  short  cry.  Wenna  was 
lying  as  one  dead  in  her  mother's  arms, 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  vainly  endeavouring  to 
revive  her.  He  rushed  down  the  rocks 
again  to  a  pool,  and  soaked  his  handker- 
chief in  the  water  ;  then  he  went  hurried- 
ly back  to  the  carriage,  and  put  the  cold 
handkerchief  on  her  temples  and  on  her 
face. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Trelyon,  do  go  away,  or  you 
will  get  your  death  of  cold  I  "  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne said.  "  Leave  Wenna  to  me.  See, 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  will  lend  you 
his  horse,  and  you  will  get  to  your  hotel 
directly," 

He  did  not  even  answer  her.  His  own 
face  was  about  as  pale  as  that  of  the  girl 
before  him,  and  hers  was  that  of  a  corpse. 
But  by-and-by  strange  tremors  passed 
through  her  frame  ;  her  hands  tightened 
their  grip  of  her  mother's  arm,  and  with  a 
sort  of  shudder  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
fearfully  looked  around.  She  caught 
sight  of  the  young  man  standing  there  ; 
she  scarcely  seemed  to  recognize  him  for 
a  moment.  And  then,  with  a  quick,  nerv- 
ous action,  she  caught  at  his  hand  and 
kissed  it  twice,  hurriedly  and  wildly  ; 
then  she  turned  to  her  mother,  hid  her 
face  in  her  bosom,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  Probably  the  girl  scarcely  knew 
all  that  had  taken  place  ;  but  her  two 
companions,  in  silence,  and  with  a  great 
apprehension  filling  their  hearts,  saw  and 
recognized  the  story  she  had  told. 

"  Mr.  Trelyon,"  said  Mrs.  Rosewarne, 
"you  must  not  remain  here." 

Mechanically  he  obeyed  her.  The  g^en- 
tleman  who  had  been  riding  along  the 
road  had  dismounted,  and,  fearing  some 
accident  had  occurred,  had  come  forward 
to  offer  his  assistance.  When  he  was 
told  how  matters  stood,  he  at  once  gave 
Trelyon  his  horse  to  ride  in  to  Penzance, 
and  then  the  carriage  was  driven  off  also, 
at  a  considerably  less  rapid  pace. 

That  evening  Trelyon,  having  got  into 
warm  clothes  and  dined,  went  along  to 
ask   how  Wenna  was.      His   heart   beat 
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hurriedly  as  he  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
had  intended  merely  making  the  inquiry, 
and  comino:  away  again  ;  but  the  servant 
said  that  Mrs.  Rosewarne  wished  to  see 
him. 

He  went  up-stairs,  and  found  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  alone.  These  two  looked  at 
each  other  ;  that  single  glance  told  every- 
thing. They  were  both  aware  of  the 
secret  that  had  been  revealed. 

For  an  instant  there  was  dead  silence 
between  them  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne, with  a  great  sadness  in  her  voice, 
despite  its  studied  calmness,  said  — 

"  Mr.  Trelyon,  we  need  say  nothing  of 
what  has  occurred.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  best  not  spoken  of.  But 
I  can  trust  to  you  not  to  seek  to  see 
Wenna  before  you  leave  here.  She  is 
quite  recovered  —  only  a  little  nervous, 
you  know,  and  frightened.  To-morrow 
she  will  be  quite  well  again." 

"You  will  bid  her  good-by  for  me,"  he 
said. 

But  for  the  tight  clasp  of  the  hand  be- 
tween these  two,  it  was  an  ordinary  part- 
ing. He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  cold  sea-air  that  had 
made  his  face  so  pale. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
SAXON   STUDIES. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne, 
stone  and  plaster. 

I. 

There  is  a  kind  of  ugliness  which  is 
practically  invisible.  It  is  not  ugliness 
of  the  grotesque,  fascinating,  or  forcible 
order;  its  characteristics  are  negative 
,  and  probably  indescribable.  It  is  always 
tinctured  strongly  with  conventionality, 
and  has  a  mildly  depressing  effect  rather 
than  an  actively  exasperating  one:  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  incubus 
more  than  of  an  irritant.  It  is  an  ugli- 
ness, in  short,  which,  instead  of  compel- 
ling our  eyes  at  the  same  time  that  it 
revolts  them,  simply  causes  us  not  to  see 
it.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  persons 
in  the  world,  —  good,  plain  persons,  with 
no  piquancy  or  individuality  of  aspect, — 
with  whom  we  may  converse  for  hours  or 
years,  looking  straight  at  them  all  the 
time,  yet  never  actually  seeing  them. 
Their  image  is  formed  on  the  physical 
I  retina,  but  the  mind's  eye  refuses  to  take 
I  I  note  of  them  ;  and  the  consequence  is  an 
.  I  undefined  feeling  of  dejection,  express- 
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ing  itself,  perhaps,  in  a  sigh  or  even  an 
irrepressible  yawn. 

I  think  the  sombre  humour  which  is 
apt  to  settle  upon  us  after  a  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Dresden  may  be  tracea- 
ble to  the  invisible  ugliness,  I  will  not 
say  of  its  people,  but  of  its  houses. 
They  curiously  elude  our  observation, 
even  when  we  strive  to  fix  our  regards 
upon  them.  We  walk  street  after  street, 
with  all  our  eyes  about  us  (so  we  fancy), 
and  yet  on  reaching  home  we  cannot  call 
up  the  picture  of  any  one  among  the 
hundreds  of  buildings  by  which  we  have 
passed.  They  are  featureless,  bare,  and 
neutral-tinted,  and  present  no  handle  for 
memory  to  catch  them  by.  They  do  not 
make  our  nerves  prick  with  anguish  and 
our  brows  flush,  as  do  the  palatial  resi- 
dences in  New  York  and  elsewhere  ;  a 
little  stimulus  of  that  sort  once  in  a  while 
would  be  healthful.  They  deaden  us  by 
communication  of  their  own  deadness, 
and  it  is  a  mystery  how  living  men  built 
them  or  can  live  in  them. 

The  best  way  to  get  at  them  is  to  put 
them  side  by  side  with  houses  of  our 
own,  and  note  the  differences.  These 
differences  all  begin  from  the  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  the  Saxon  and  the, 
Anglo-Saxon  modes  of  living.  They 
live  in  layers,  we  in  rows  ;  and  when  we* 
have  analyzed  all  the  issues  of  this-, 
variance,  we  shall  have  done  much 
towards  accounting  for  things  of  far 
greater  importance.  In  some  respects 
the  Saxons  have  the  advantage  of  us. 
Our  city  houses  are  no  better  than  an 
array  of  pigeon-holes  ranged  intermina- 
bly side  by  side  ;  the  close  assemblage 
of  pompous  doorways,  each  with  its  little 
flight  of  steps,  its  porch,  and  its  twelve 
feet  of  area  railings,  fatigue  the  eye. 
There  is  a  constant  repetition,  but  no 
broad  uniformity.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  the  houses  are  clothed  only  in  front, 
and  are  stark  naked  behind  and  at  the 
sides,  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  constant 
nervous  apprehension.  We  do  our  best 
to  see  only  the  brown  stone  pinafores, 
and  to  ignore  the  bare  red  brick  ;  but 
the  effort  is  no  less  futile  than  it  is 
wearisome.  The  bareness  haunts  us, 
until  the  very  pinafores  seem  transpa- 
rent. 

Undoubtedly  they  manage  this  matter 
much  better  in  Dresden.  They  are  as 
niggard  of  their  doors  as  though  they 
were  made  of  gold.  One  door  to  a  front- 
age of  an  hundred  windows  ;  and  instead 
of  a  joining  together  of  twenty  or  more 
short  sections  of  imitatioa.  stone  cornice 
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of  various  designs,  here  we  have  a  single 
great  bulging,  rambling,  red-tiled  roof, 
covering  the  whole  building ;  with  rank 
upon  rank  of  dormer-windows  and  fan- 
tastic chimneys  figuring  against  the  sky. 
Whatever  its  failings,  at  all  events,  the 
liouse  is  coherent  and  conceivable.  It 
has  a  back,  of  course,  but  an  honest 
back,  such  as  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
look  at.  Three  or  four  of  these  caravan- 
saries form  a  block ;  and  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  fussy  detail  about  them  at 
which  the  harassed  New-Yorker  may 
well  rejoice.  The  economy  in  doors  ex- 
tends itself  to  door-numbers.  One  would 
suppose  that,  let  them  swell  their  biggest, 
these  would  remain  small  enough  ;  but 
they  are  rigorously  decimated  by  a  free 
application  of  the  alphabet.  If  the  first 
door  in  the  block  is  No.  7,  the  next  is 
not  No.  8,  but  No.  ja,  and  the  third  No. 
7B,  and  so  on  up  to  g.  High  numbers 
are  considered  vulgar,  but  letters  may  be 
supposed  to  denote  architectural  blue 
blood. 

The  doorways  are  flush  with  the  side- 
walk;  if  there  are  steps,  they  are  within 
the  house-line  ;  and  the  houses  never  set 
back  behind  a  railing  as  with  us.  They 
seem  to  have  grown  since  they  were  first 
put  down,  and  to  have  filled  out  all  spare 
room.  The  larger  houses  are  built  round 
three  sides  of  a  court,  with  which  the 
front  door  communicates.  But  houses 
in  Dresden  are  under  no  restrictions  as 
regards  ground-plan.  Any.  geometrical 
figure  is  good  enough  for  them  ;  and  the 
royal  palace,  already  referred  to,  affords 
them  an  example  of  license  in  this  direc- 
tion which  it  would  be  hard  to  outdo. 
The  crookedness  of  the  streets  abets  the 
eccentricity  ;  and  yet  the  most  extrava-, 
gant  sprawler  of  them  all  seems  more* 
human  than  our  endless  repetition  of 
pigeon-holes. 

The  houses  are  built  of  coarse  sand- 
stone, quarried  from  the  cliffs  of  Saxon 
Switzerland,  and  brought  thence  on  canal- 
boats.  The  interior  is  patched  here  and 
there  with  brick,  while  to  the  outside  is 
applied  a  thick  layer  of  grey  or  yellow 
plaster,  whose  dead  surface  is  sometimes 
relieved  by  arabesquas  and  friezes  in  low 
relief,  or  perhaps  a  statuette  or  two  in  a 
shallow  niche.  This  faqade  is  from  time 
to  time  oversmeared  with  a  staring  coat 
of  paint,  causing  it  to  look  unnaturally 
and  even  violently  clean  for  a  month  or 
80,  but  not  improving  it  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  In  the  more  modern  vil- 
las, however,  which  line  the  approach  to 
tlic  Royal  Park,  the  plaster  is  generally 
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replaced  by  a  fine  kind  of  stone,  dark 
cream-colour,  and  better  as  a  building- 
material  than  our  American  yellow  or 
brown  stone.  These  villas  are  four- 
square, detached,  two-storied  structures, 
each  in  the  midst  of  its  garden,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  irreproachable  iron  railing. 
The  roofs  are  either  French  or  hip,  slated 
and  regular  ;  the  carriage-drive  is  smooth- 
ly paved  with  a  mosaic  of  black  and 
white  ;  there  is  a  fountain  on  the  lawn  ; 
a  handsome  porch,  and  a  balcony  full  of 
flowers.  They  more  resemble  the  wooden 
country-seats  on  the  outskirts  of  Ameri- 
can cities  than  anything  in  England; 
there  is  none  of  the  English  passion  for 
seclusion  and  reserve  ;  no  impenetrable 
hedges,  no  ivy  screens,  nor  canopy  of 
foliage.  Everything  is  bare,  open,  and 
visible,  and  seems  to  invite  inspection, 
like  a  handsome  immodest  woman.  We 
can  even  look  through  the  plate-glass 
windows  and  see  the  painted  ceilings  and 
satin-wood  doors. 

But  it  is  to  the  city  houses  that  we 
must  look  for  traits  essentially  Saxon. 
Balconies  they  generally  have,  fitted  to 
the  drawing-room  windows  of  the  succes- 
sive etages,  and  supported  on  stone  can- 
talevers.  Not  always  trustworthily  sup- 
ported, however  ;  for  moisture  rots  the 
stone,  and  the  balconies  occasionally 
come  down,  to  the  destruction  of  what- 
ever is  on  them  or  beneath  them.  Mean- 
while they  are  a  pleasant  refuge  in  sum- 
mer ;  we  sit  chatting,  smoking,  and  sip- 
ping beer  among  the  flower-pots  as  the 
sun  goes  down,  and  long  after  the  stars 
are  out.  They  may  even  be  used  as  sup- 
per-rooms when  the  day  has  been  very 
hot,  and  the  company  is  not  too  numer- 
ous. If  we  have  lived  long  in  Dresden, 
it  will  not  discompose  us  that  every 
passer-by  in  the  street  may  see  how  our 
table  is  furnished. 

II. 

Twenty  families  sometimes  live  under 
one  roof ;  and  the  same  front  door  serves 
for  all.  Through  it  must  pass  alike  the 
prince  on  the  del  etage,  the  cobbler 
the  basement,  and  the  seamstress  who^ 
lives  in  the  attic.  This  is  a  state  of] 
things  which  deserves  consideration., 
A  house-door,  which  is  common  property, 
which  stands  agape  for  any  chance  way-l 
farer  to  peer  through  —  nay,  whose! 
threshold  is  no  more  sacred  than  the! 
public  kerbstone  !  we  are  democratic  inj 
America,  but  I  think  the  Saxons  are  in[ 
advance  of  us  here.  So  far  as  I  have  ob-i 
served,  New-Yorkers  and  Bostonians  ar«| 
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as  careful  of  their  doors,  and  as  chary  of 
them  as  is  a  pretty  young  woman  of  her 
teeth  and  lips.  1  would  as  lief  share  my 
parlour  with  a  stranger,  as  be  liable  to 
meet  him  on  my  stairway,  or  to  rub 
shoulders  with  him  over  my  threshold  ; 
especially  when  his  right  to  be  there  is 
as  good  as  mine.  There  is  an  indelicacy 
about  it,  as  if  a  dozen  or  twenty  people 
were  all  to  eat  and  speak  through  one 
mouth.  The  street  does  not  stop  out- 
side the  house  ;  it  eddies  into  the  hall, 
and  forces  its  dirty  current  up-stairs. 
True,  there  is  another  door  within,  but 
after  we  have  given  up  our  outworks, 
few  people  will  believe  in  the  genuineness 
of  our  inner  defences.  The  spell  of  re- 
serve is  broken. 

This  may  be  esteemed  a  fanciful  objec- 
tion to  the  "flat"  system,  which,  I  see, 
is  gaining  favour  in  America  on  the  score 
of  cheapness  and  compactness.  If  we 
will  be  frank  to  call  such  establishments 
hotels,  we  may  at  least  escape  the  evil  of 
growing  to  believe  them  homes.  Home 
is  no  less  sacred  a  word  than  ever, 
though,  like  other  English  words  now- 
adays, it  is  getting  to  be  much  desecrated 
in  the  appliance  ;  and  I  fear  these  com- 
mon doors,  standing  always  ajar,  may  let 
escape  many  delicate  beauties  and  re- 
finements whose  value  is  not  fanciful,  but 
inestimable. 

To  be  sure,  hall-porters  have  lately 
been  introduced  in  the  more  modern  and 
pretentious  houses,  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  the  door  shut,  and  only  to  open 
it  when  somebody  wishes  to  come  in,  and 
not  to  admit  beggars  or  disreputable  per- 
sons. Their  position  is  not  a  sinecure. 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Dresden 
hall-porter,  and  observed  his  proceedings 
for  a  whole  year.  Pie  was  a  small,  cring- 
ing, hook-nosed  man,  with  thick  straight 
black  hair,  short  black  beard,  and  a 
ghastly  pallor  of  complexion  which  no 
stress  of  circumstances  could  ever  mod- 
ify. He  cultivated  that  philosopher's 
desideratum,  a  continual  smile,  and  he 
was  full  of  becks,  nods,  obeisances,  and 
grimaces.  He  rose  at  five  in  summer, 
and,  I  believe,  not  more  than  an  hour 
later  in  winter.  Why  so  early,  I  know 
not ;  there  seemed  not  much  to  do  be- 
sides sweeping  out  the  hall,  knocking  the 
door-mat  against  the  jamb,  and  exchang- 
ing a  morning  greeting  with  the  char- 
woman of  the  house  opposite.  But  he 
was  a  married  man,  and  may  have  had 
some  household  jobs  of  his  own  to  at- 
tend to.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  two 
rooms  adjoining  the  hall-way,  so   narrow 


and  close  that  any  respectable  house-rat 
would  have  turned  up  his  nose  at  them. 
The  porter  followed  some  small  handi- 
craft or  other,  whereby  to  eke  out  his 
salary  ;  and  at  odd  moments  I  could  see 
him  at  the  side  window,  working  away, 
but  ever  keeping  an  eye  to  the  sidewalk 
for  visitors.  He  could  lift  the  door-latch 
without  leaving  his  seat,  by  means  of  a  wire 
pulley,  and  vi^hen  a  denizen  of  the  house 
approached,  the  door  would  spring  open 
as  if  to  welcome  an  old  friend,  before  he 
could  lay  his  hand  to  the  bell-handle ; 
but  strangers  had  to  ring.  In  winter,  I 
fear  the  porter  had  a  sour  meagre  time  of 
it.  Besides  the  extra  work  of  clearing 
away  the  ice  and  snow,  there  was  the 
cold,  which  he  could  not  do  away  with. 
But  in  summer  he  was  happier  ;  he  wore 
a  striped  linen  jacket  and  a  long  dirty 
apron,  and  was  very  active  with  his 
broom,  and  his  street  watering-pot.  He 
had  a  great  circle  of  acquaintances,  and 
his  little  hall-room  had  its  fill  of  visitors 
at  all  times.  He  was  a  very  sink  of  pri- 
vate information,  knew  all  that  the  house- 
maids of  the  various  etages  could  tell 
him,  and  had  understandings  with  all  the 
tradesmen's  boys  who  brought  parcels 
for  members  of  the  household.  Whether 
there  was  an  escape-pipe  for  this  deluge 
of  confidences,  must  have  been  a  ques- 
tion of  some  moment  to  those  who  were 
discussed. 

All  at  once  a  baby  was  born  ;  it  looked 
as  if  nothing  could  prevent  its  dying  in- 
stantly ;  but  it  lived,  and  I  dare  say  it  is 
alive  now.  The  little  porter  was  as  proud 
of  his  baby  as  though  there  had  been  the 
germ  of  a  Goethe  in  it;  he  held  it  con- 
stantly in  his  arms,  and  clucked  at  it, 
and  dandled  it  unweariably.  All  the  gos- 
sips admired  it,  and  the  people  in  the 
house  stopped  to  smile  at  it  as  they 
passed  through  the  hall.  I  doubt  not 
that  various  bits  of  baby-furniture,  useful 
or  playful,  found  their  way  down-stairs 
from  the  upper  floors  ;  for  babies  make 
even  Saxons  forget  themselves  for  a  mo- 
ment. No  doubt,  too,  any  little  deficien- 
cy of  water  in  the  cisterns,  or  irregulari- 
ty in  the  gas-lighting,  or  delay  in  bringing 
up  letters  and  visiting-cards  was  con- 
doned for  a  time.-  The  porter  might  rea- 
sonably have  wished  that  the  baby  should 
be  renewed  as  often  as  once  every  four 
or  five  months. 

Next  to  the  baby,  the  porter's  trump 
card  was  a  gigantic  dog,  a  cross  between 
a  Newfoundland  and  a  Saint  Bernard. 
He  was  as  big  as  a  Shetland  pony,  and 
lay  majestically  about  the  hall,  or  stalked . 
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lion-like  up  and  down  the  sidewalk. 
The  chief  objection  to  him  was  that  he 
was  above  keeping  himself  clean,  and 
had  no  valet  to  do  it  for  him  ;  and  who- 
ever made  bold  to  caress  him  had  reason 
to  remember  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Nevertheless,  this  \m»e  beast  slept  in 
the  porter's  room,  filling  up  all  the  space 
unoccupied  by  the  porter  himself ;  and, 
considering  that  fresh  air  was  rigorously 
excluded  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter, 
it  was  a  constant  surprise  to  me  to  see 
the  porter  appear,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, apparently  no  worse  off  than  when 
he  went  to  bed.  But  I  do  the  dog  in- 
justice;  it  was  he  who  suffered  and  de- 
generated ;  why  should  he  be  forced  to 
share  his  kennel  with  a  man  ?  There 
was  in  him  a  capacity  for  better  things  ; 
for  when  the  porter  watered  the  lawn  at 
the  back  of  the  house  with  the  garden 
liose-pipe,  the  dog  would  rush  into  the 
line  of  the  stream  and  take  it  point-blank 
on  his  muzzle,  barking  and  jumping  with 
delight.  But  the  porter  never  took  the 
hint' home  to  himself,  nor  understood,  I 
suppose,  what  pleasure  the  dog  could 
find  in  being  wetted. 

The  porter's  bearing  towards  the  va- 
rious inhabitants  of  the  house  was  accu- 
rately graduated  in  accordance  with  their 
elevation  above  the  ground-floor.  With 
the  waifs  of  the  attic  he  was  hail-fellow- 
well-met.  Pleasantly  affable  was  his  de- 
meanour to  the  respectable  families  on 
the  third  ^^age,  whose  rent  did  not  ex- 
ceed ;^I50  a  year.  The  second  floor  at 
;^300  commanded  his  cordial  respect  and 
good  offices ;  while  speechless,  abject 
reverence,  and  a  blue  dress-coat  with 
brass  buttons,  fail  to  express  his  state  of 
mind  towards  the  six-hundred-pounders 
of  the  first  landing.  This  behaviour  of 
his  was  not  so  much  acquired  as  an  in- 
stinct. The  personality  of  its  recipients 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  were  Aga- 
memnon, on  the  first  ^iage,  to  change 
places   with  Thersites   in    the    attic   our 


Berlin  necessary  for  every  crossing  of 
the  threshold.  If  decency  is  to  be  out- 
raged, it  is  of  no  real  moment  whether  it 
be  done  directly  or  indirectly.  There  is 
a  vast  moral  advantage  in  the  feeling  that 
our  home  is  our  own  from  the  garden- 
gate  to  the  bed-chamber.  Any  infringe- 
ment thereof  is  a  first  step  towards  Com- 
munism ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  per- 
son of  refinement  can  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  "fiat"  system  without 
undergoing  more  or  less  abrasion — or 
what  is  worse,  hardening  —  of  the  moral 
cuticle.  Between  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal living  there  is  even  more  of  a  differ- 
ence than  of  a  distinction.  To  sit  be- 
tween two  men  —  one  on  the  right  hand, 
the  other  on  the  left  —  is  endurable  ;  but 
not  so  the  being  sandwiched,  prone,  over 
one  man  and  underneath  the  other.  We 
can  neither  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven  nor 
set  our  feet  upon  the  earth  ;  a  human 
body  intercepts  us  in  both  directions. 
Surely  one  door  is  not  enough  for  so 
great  an  escape  as  is  needed  here. 

III. 
In  these  houses  people  begin  to  live 
beneath  the  level  of  the  pavement,  and 
thence  ascend  until  scarce  a  tile  inter- 
venes between  them  and  heaven.  The 
basement  people  must  take  degraded 
views  of  life.  They  see  only  feet  and 
legs  and  dirty  petticoats,  and  their  win- 
dow-panes are  spattered  with  mud  from 
the  sidewalk.  Living  up  to  their  necks 
in  earth  must  considerably  impede  them 
in  the  race,  not  to  speak  of  the  crushing 
weight  of  five  or  six  stories  overhead.  If 
they  were  deeper  down  it  would  not  be 
so  bad,  for  there  is  a  mystery  about  the 
depths  of  our  mother  earth — a  blind 
recognition,  perhaps,  of  the  interest  of 
buried  ages  ;  and  we  get  so  much  from 
the  earth  —  everything  except  our  souls, 
let  us  say,  —  that  what  concerns  her  is 
our  concern  also.  Miners  are  a  fine  sym- 
bol  of   materialism.      They   live   in    the 


porter  would  slap  the  king  of  men  on  the    earth  —  earth  is  beneath  their  feet,  around 


back  at  their  next  meeting,  and  hustle 
him  out  of  the  way  of  Thersites,  when 
the  latter  came  down  to  his  carriage. 
Moreover,  if  Agamemnon  were  a  Saxon, 
he  would  not  dream  of  getting  indignant 
at  this  novel  treatment. 

But  hall-porters  do  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  this  common-door  evil  ;  on  the 
contrary,  by  pruning  away  the  ranker 
leaves,  they  make  the  ill  weed  grow  the 
stronger.  The  door  is  still  open  to  whom- 
ever chooses  to  enter,  and  would  be  just  as 
common,  were  an  especial  passport  from 


and  above  them  :  no  firmament  too  high 
to  be  reached  with  a  ladder ;  many 
strange  things,  but  none  that  may  not  be 
handled  ;  a  world  of  facts,  wherein  they 
stand  self-contained  and  gloomily  serene. 
As  we,  sitting  in-doors,  pity  the  wayfarers 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  without,  so  do 
these  miners  pity  and  despise  us,  exposed 
to  the  blue  and  white  glare  of  the  bold 
heavens,  stared  out  of  countenance  by 
sun  and  moon,  blown  by  winds  and  wet 
with  rain.  Who  can  sympathize  with  the 
sky  ?     Yet   sooner  or  'later  all   must  re- 


IPsit  the   surface,   if  only  to  be  buried 
there. 

But  the  grave  and  taciturn  miners, 
whom  we  often  meet  on  our  walks  towards 
Tharandt,  with  their  odd  costume  and 
gruff  "  Glilck  aiiff  "  are  a  very  different 
race  from  the  dwellers  in  basements. 
These  poor  creatures,  being  half  in  and 
half  out,  can  claim  neither  heaven  nor 
earth,  but  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
both.  The  feverish  damps  have  entered 
into  their  blood,  and  their  sallow  faces,  as 
they  peer  up  at  us  from  the  underground 
windows,  seem  more  clay  than  flesh.  I 
am,  however,  able  to  record  one  cheerful 
exception,  which  will  help  us  to  take  leave 
of  the  basements  with  a  pleasant  savour 
in  our  nostrils.  It  is  on  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  See  and  Waisenhaus- 
strasse.  Here  the  sidewalk  consists 
partly  of  a  grating,  in  passing  over  which 
a  most  appetizing  odour  salutes  us.  We 
glance  downwards  through  a  subterra- 
nean window,  where  behold  two  or  three 
stalwart  cooks  in  white  aprons  and  paper 
caps,  frying  delectable  veal  cutlets  over 
a  glowing  range.  The  window  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  cutlets  rises  through  the  aperture  to 
delight  our  noses.  As  we  pause  to  sniff 
once  more,  the  fattest  of  the  cooks  tips 
back  his  paper  cap  and  wipes  his  sweat- 
ing brow  with  his  warm  bare  arm. 
Phew  !  here,  at  all  events,  is  more  flesh 
than  clay.  The  fat  cook's  glance  meets 
ours,  and  we  exchange  a  sociable  grin. 
He  is  chefoi  the  Victoria  Keller,  and  we 
know  his  cutlets  of  old. 

IV. 

In  the  houses  which  are  only  dwelling- 
houses  the  next  step  above  the  basement 
is  to  the  Parterre,  which  is  generally 
raised  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
sidewalk-level.  But  the  great  mass 
of  houses  in  the  city  are  shops  in  their 
lower  story,  and  attain  the  heights  of 
gentility  only  after  climbing  a  flight  of 
stairs.  There  is  a  subdued  mellow 
splendour  about  Dresden  shops  such  as 
I  have  not  seen  exactly  paralleled  any- 
where else.  Perhaps  the  gloom  of  the 
narrow  streets  and  the  musty  drab  col- 
our of  the  houses  enhance  these  splendid 
windows  by  contrast.  But  the  shop- 
keepers give  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  their  wares  ; 
it  is  a  matter  which  they  understand  and 
into  which  they  can  put  their  whole  souls, 
and  the  result  does  them  credit.  Each 
window  is  a  picture,  with  height,  depth, 
breadth,  and  chiaro-oscuro  all  complete  : 
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and  far  more  attractive  pictures,  to  most 
people,  than  those  on  the  walls  of  the 
Gallery.  Moreover,  the  details  are  al- 
tered every  morning,  and  at  longer  in- 
tervals there  is  a  re-casting  of  the  entire 
design  ;  so  that  the  fascination  of  life  is 
added  to  the  other  fascinations.  And, 
finally,  the  shops  are  so  immediately  ac- 
cessible that  it  seems  rather  easier  to  go 
into  them  than  not.  Our  timidity  is  not 
daunted  by  imposing  doorways,  nor  is 
our  inertia  discouraged  by  dignified 
flights  of  steps  and  broad  approaches. 
Within,  we  take  off  our  hats,  say  good- 
morning,  and  feel  perfectly  at  home. 
However  fine  the  wares  may  be,  we  are 
distracted  by  no  grandeur  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  we  are  waited  on  by  attendants, 
not  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  bid 
adieu  at  parting,  and  hardly  realize,  as  we 
regain  the  sidewalk,  that  we  have  actually 
been  shopping  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  lights  of  the 
picture  ;  there  are  shadows  —  heavy 
ones  !  After  some  deliberation,  however, 
I  think  there  will  be  little  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  reproduce  them.  Those  whose 
lives  have  been  crossed  by  them  will  not 
care  to  have  the  experience  recalled  ; 
while  the  uninitiated  can  never  be  brought 
to  believe  in  their  depth  and  blackness. 
Be  it  merely  observed,  therefore,  that 
Dresden  shopkeepers  are  sufficiently  in- 
spired with  a  desire  to  prosper  in  trade. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  they  give 
their  minds  to  their  business  ;  certainly 
the  reproach  of  discursive  attainments 
cannot  be  brought  against  them.  Their 
heads,  so  far  as  intellectual  value  is  con- 
cerned, are  about  on  a  par  with  the  silver 
effigies  on  the  thaler  which  they  cherish. 
I  have  somewhere  seen  it  asserted  that 
the  German  tradesman  is  notably  of  a 
scientific,  philosophic,  and  aesthetic  turn, 
and  that,  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  he 
snatches  up  his  volume  of  Rosencranz, 
Lemcke,  Bolzmann,  or  Goethe,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  the  very  chink  of  coin 
will  scarcely  win  him. 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  this  is 
a  cruel  and  unfounded  aspersion  upon 
the  character  of  a  guild  whose  singleness 
of  purpose  has  profoundly  impressed  me. 
They  do  not  know  what  science  and 
philosophy  are.  They  will  not  read  even 
a  novel,  nor  yet  a  newspaper,  unless  it 
be  the  Boerse  Zeittmg.  They  look  at  the 
pictures  in  Kladderadatsch,  but  do  not 
understand  the  political  allusions.  Their 
eyes  are  dull  to  the  culture  and  progress 
of  the  world,  and,  to  all  that  is  above  the 
world,  wholly  blind.     But  they  can  spy  a 
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bargain  through  a  stone  wall,  and  a 
thievish  advantage  through  the  lid  of  a 
coffin.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  wider  culture  might  help  them  to 
be  even  more  truly  themselves  than  they 
are  now.  Beautiful  as  is  the  untutored 
earnestness  of  their  character  to  the  eye 
of  the  psychologist,  to  the  man  of  the 
world  they  seem  deficient  in  the  breadth 
and  grasp  of  mind  which  would  enable 
them  most  effectively  to  carry  out  their 
designs.  With  all  the  disposition  to 
steal  that  an  ardent  German  nature  can 
have,  they  lack  the  wisdom  so  to  commit 
their  thefts  as  to  secure  the  largest  and 
most  permanent  returns.  There  is  a 
rugged  directness  in  the  \yay  they  pick 
our  pockets  which  at  first  charms  us  by 
its  naiveti^  but  ends  with  wounding  our 
feelings  and  lowering  our  self-esteem. 
They  take  so  little  trouble  to  make  their 
lies  plausible,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to 
believe  them  without  blushing.  It  is  easy 
to  pay  a  bill  of  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  original  charges  ;  but  to  pay  again 
and  again  for  things  which  we  never  had, 
and  which  it  is  not  even  feigned  that  we 
ever  had,  gets  to  be  almost  painfully  em- 
barrassing. If  I  lay  my  purse  upon  the 
counter,  it  would  evince  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment  in  the  shopkeeper  to  wait  until 
I  had  turned  away  my  eyes  before  taking 
it.  Such  a  course  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage, besides  ;  for  I  could  then  ignore 
the  theft,  and  we  could  continue  our  re- 
lations with  the  same  frankness  and  cor- 
diality as  before,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  I  might  let  him  steal  my  purse 
again.  But  openly  to  transfer  it  to  his 
till,  while  I  am  looking  straight  at  it, 
seems  to  me  tantamount  to  a  wanton  rup- 
ture of  our  acquaintance.  There  is  orig- 
inality, there  is  vigour,  there  is  noble 
simplicity  in  the  act,  if  you  will  ;  but  our 
effete  civilization  is  apt  to  forget  its 
beauties  in  shuddering  at  its  lack  of 
clothing. 

This  ruggedness  is  largely  fostered,  no 
doubt,  by  the  continual  shifting  of  the 
foreign  population.  A  customer  who  is 
liere  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  must 
evidently  be  robbed  without  delay  ;  and 
it  makes  little  difference  how,  since  there 
will  be  another  to  take  his  place.  So 
demoralizing  is  travel  to  the  places  which 
are  travelled  through  !  If  a  permanent 
colony  of  philanthropic  English  and 
Americans  would  establish  themselves 
in  Dresden,  I  question  not  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  whole  mercan- 
tile community  would  be  educated  into 
•ucb    accomplished    thieves    that    they 


could  steal  twice  as  much  as  now,  with- 
out creating  a  tithe  of  the  awkwardness 
and  misunderstanding  which  at  present 
exist.  Persons  in  search  of  a  mission 
would  do  well  to  ponder  this  enterprise. 

V. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  darker  shadows 
appertaining  to  the  Dresden  merchant- 
guild,  let  us  revert  to  the  cheery  spec- 
tacle of  the  shop-windows.  The  mer- 
cers' are  the  best  off  for  colour  ;  they 
sometimes  look  like  giant  rosettes,  with 
tints  sweetly  harmonized.  There  is  a 
baldheaded  gentleman  on  Seestrasse 
who  arranges  his  silks  in  a  fresh  combi- 
nation every  morning,  and  then  steps 
into  the  street  and  contemplates  the  effect 
with  sidelong  glances  and  hands  clasped 
in  silent  rapture  on  his  shirt-bosom.  He 
forgets  that  his  head  is  hatless  —  not  to 
mention  its  hairlessness  ;  he  does  not 
heed  the  unsympathetic  world-stream, 
hurrying  past ;  the  universe  is  an  unsta- 
ble vision,  but  the  silks  are  real,  are 
beautiful,  are  tastefully  arranged.  We 
cannot  withhold  our  respect  from  this 
man.  He  is  as  sincere  an  enthusiast  as 
Luther  or  Mahomet,  and  no  less  estima- 
ble in  his  degree.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a 
happier  man  than  either,  for  I  never  saw 
him  dissatisfied  with  his  work. 

But   the  windows    of    the    stationers' 
shops    are    more     generally     attractive. 
Here  is  a  world  of  photographs  from  life, 
from  still-life,  and  from  art,  ancient  and 
modern.     There  is   a  sympathy  between 
photographs    and    travelling;     they    are 
mathematical  functions    of    each    other. 
Dresden  photographs  are  remarkable  for 
their  softness  and    delicate    tone  —  qual- 
ities which   appear   to   depend  in    some 
measure    upon  the   atmosphere,  but  still 
more,  I    fancy,    upon    the  care  and  skill 
wherewith  they  are  "finished"  in    India 
ink  and  white.     There  is  a   certain  Pro- 
fessor Schurig,  whose   profession   seems 
to  be  making  crayon  copies  of   the  more 
famous  pictures    in    the    Gallery  ;     and 
these  crayons  are  diligently  photographed 
in  every  gradation    of    size.     The    pro- 
fessor is  sometimes   very   felicitous,  but 
within  the   last  year    photographs    have 
been  taken  from    the  famous    originals  ;     ' 
and  though  they  appear  rough  and  stained    ; 
and  obscure,  there  is  always  a  gleam   of 
divine  expression  somewhere  about  them,    | 
which    transcends  the    art  of    the  most    I 
curious    copyist.     Besides    these,    there    \ 
are  a  great  many  of  Goupil's  French   re-    | 
productions,  and  a  whole  army  of  female    i 
deities,  as  well  of  this  as  of   more   prim- 
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itive  ages.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
wholly  naked  goddesses  of  ancient  my- 
thology look  incomparably  more  modest 
than  do  the  half-clothed  divinities  of  to- 
day. The  reason  may  be  that  the  former 
were  never  aware  that  their  unconscious- 
ness would  one  day  be  photographed  ; 
but  what  a  shame  that  our  modern 
nymphs  should  labour  under  so  embar- 
rassing a  disadvantage  ! 

An  artistic  fruit  more  native  to  Dres- 
den is  the  china-painting,  of  which  there 
are  many  exhibitions  in  town.  It  is  all 
copying-work,  save  for  such  originality 
as  may  belong  to  an  inaccurate  imitation. 
Accuracy,  indeed,  is  not  aimed  at;  for 
even  if  attained  in  the  painting,  the  sub- 
sequent baking  would  warp  it  wrong 
again.  But  the  effects  produced  are 
marvellously  soft,  glowing,  .ind  pure ; 
and  such  brilliant  falsehoods  are  gener- 
ally preferred  to  the  black-and-white 
truth  of  photography.  Justly  so,  perhaps, 
since  black-and-white  is  not  the  whole 
truth,  and  colour  is  often  of  more  sig- 
nificance than  form.  A  new  application 
of  this  art  is  to  copying  cartes  de  visite, 
with  better  success  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  most  satisfactory  results 
are  with  the  faces  of  old  people  and 
young  children  :  in  the  first  the  furrows 
and  wrinkles  are  guiding-lines  to  the 
Iraughtsman ;  in  the  others  there  are 
few  fixed  and  definite  traits  in  which  to 
jrr.  But  the  subtle  curves  and  changing 
^et  expressive  contours  of  youth  make 
rame  of  the  artist's  efforts.  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  paintings  of  this  kind  is 
to  inlay  them  as  medallions  in  ebony  and 
tarqueterie  cabinets.  So  placed,  they 
look  like  great  jewels,  and  any  mirjor 
Inaccuracies  are  unnoticeable. 

As    for    the    Dresden  —  that    is,    the 
|Meissen  porcelain  —  it  is  too  delicate  a 
topic  for  such  rough  notes  as  these.     I 
rent  to   Meissen  once,  and  saw  it  made 
ind    painted.      I    walked    up   and   down 
long  cool  corridors,  and  peeped  into  ob- 
long rooms,  where   five   hundred   sickly 
^oung  men  are  always  at  work,  each  re- 
)eating  forever  his  especial    detail,  and 
»ever  getting  a  step  beyond  it.     I  saw 
little  legs  and  arms  and  heads  and  trunks 
:om«  out  perfect  from  separate  moulds, 
md   presently   build    themselves   into   a 
)igmy  man  or  woman.     In  another  apart- 
lent    I    saw  flowers    painted   so  rapidly 
md  well,  that  they  seemed  to  blossom 
)eneath   the  painter's  fingers.     No  flovv- 
;r-painting   surpasses    the    best  work  of 
Ithese  young  fellows  —  for  they  almost  all 
re  young.    They  apotheosize  Watteau, 


too,  making  him  out  a  more  cunning 
artist  than  he  was.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
flat  work  ;  the  raised  flowers  are  hideous, 
indecent,  and  soulless.  It  is  no  small 
labour  to  model  them,  and  wonders  of 
skill  they  are  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  Franken- 
stein must  he  have  been  who  first  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  the  idea  of  making 
them  !  No  flowers  grow  on  his  grave,  I 
think;  but  it  would  have  been  a  poetical 
justice  to  bury  him  in  a  heap  of  his  own 
roses. 

The  little  porcelain  people  are  not  so 
objectionable,  except  when  they  are 
made  to  pose  at  ease  on  the  precipitous 
slopes  of  slippery  vases.  They  are  much 
better  before  baking  than  afterwards, 
however ;  for  they  emerge  from  the  fiery 
furnace  with  a  highly  polished  surface 
which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  far  too 
lustrous  to  be  human.  ...  I  will  not 
moralize  here  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  wish  a 
bull  would  get  into  the  Meissen  china- 
shop  and  smash  everything  except  the 
simple  flower-painted  vases  and  dishes. 
There  is  one  vase  with  a  flower-wreath 
round  it,  which  seems  just  to  have  been 
dropped  there,  fresh,  fragrant,  and  dewy 
from  some  Juliet's  garden  —  a  wreath 
which  should  immortalize  him  who  cre- 
ated it.  "  y<:z,"  assents  our  Saxon  con- 
ductor, "(^j-  ist  ja  wunderschoeti ;  but 
here,  best  sir,  here  is  what  far  outdoes 
the  nature  ;  behold  it,  the  pride  of  our 
manufactory  —  a  porcelain  violet,  mod- 
elled by  hand,  tinted  to  the  life,  baked, 
glazed,  perfect !  Verily  a  masterpiece  ; 
and  to  think  that  a  trumpery,  good-for- 
nothing  little  violet  should  have  inspired 
a  work  of  art  like  that!  Strange  —  oh, 
wonderful  I  " 

It  is  strange,  indeed.  However,  we 
are  not  in  Meissen.  In  Dresden  is  only 
one  legitimate  porcelain  shop,  containing 
specimens  of  all  the  work  produced. 
After  the  vases,  the  things  best  worth 
studying  are  a  pair  of  Chinese  person- 
ages —  a  lady  and  gentleman  —  who  squat 
cross-legged  on  porcelain  cushions,  smil- 
ing broadly,  and  hanging  their  hands  as 
only  the  Chinese  can.  We  jog  them  a 
little,  and  instantly  they  become  alive  — 
they  move  !  They  wag  their  grinning 
heads  and  stick  out  their  pointed  red 
tongues  with  a  jolly,  leering,  Chinese 
impropriety  impossible  to  describe.  Their 
hands  move  up  and  down  in  a  slow 
ecstasy  of  ineffable  Mongolian  signifi- 
cance. Really  it  is  an  impressive  sight ; 
—  we  see  them  long  afterwards,  wagging 
and  leering  at  us,  in  our  dreams.  The 
unanswerable  question  is,  which  of  the: 
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two  is  the  more  scandalously  fascinat- 
ing? 

Next  to  this  happy  pair,  I  like  an 
epergne,  where  three  charming  young 
women  — the  Graces,  by  their  costume 
—  embrace  a  thick  column  which  expands 
above  into  a  dish.  A  most  comfortable 
design  ;  for  it  always  appears  to  me  that 
Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne  have  got 
hold  of  a  round  German  stove,  and  are 
warming  their  pretty  little  porcelain 
stomachs  against  it.  None  of  the  an- 
cient sculptors  have  represented  them 
doing  anything  half  so  cosy  and  sensible. 
The  notion  gives  the  group  just  that 
toucli  of  humour  which  it  requires  to  be 
interesting.  Beauty,  simple  and  severe, 
should  never  be  attempted  in  tinted, 
melodramatic  sculpture  such  as  this : 
but  our  Saxon  artists  can  in  no  wise  be 
brought  to  believe  it.  They  enjoy  senti- 
mentality more  than  fun  ;  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  their  sentimentality  is  so 
sickly. 

They  succeed  better  with  meerschaum. 
The  goddess  Nicotine  has  a  fund  of  good 
sense,  which  prompts  her,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  put  a  smile,  either  broad  or 
latent,  into  the  carving  of  her  pipes  and 
cigar-holders.  The  material  is  more 
beautiful  than  either  marble  or  porcelain, 
and  is  delightful  to  work  in.  A  man  of 
leisure,  education,  and  refinement  might 
benefit  both  himself  and  the  world  by 
devoting  his  whole  attention  to  cutting 
and  polishing  meerschaum.  There  is 
unlimited  field  for  inventive  design,  for 
taste,  for  humour,  for  manual  skill  and 
delicacy.  And  how  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  each  pipe,  over  which  we  thought 
and  laboured  our  best,  will  become  the 
bosom  friend  of  some  genial,  appreciative 
fellow,  who  will  discover  its  good  points, 
and  be  proud  of  them,  and  love  them. 
For  all  good  smokers  are  married  to  their 
pipe  ;  are  sensitive  to  its  critics  and  jeal- 
ous of  its  rivals.  And  when  the  pipe  is 
worthy  of  affection,  it  endears  itself  ever 
more  and  more ;  and  though  it  be  col- 
oured black  with  nicotine,  is  tinged  yet 
more  deeply  with  the  rich  essence  of 
mellow  reminiscences  and  comfortable 
.associations. 

The  Viennese  do  their  work  well,  and 
perhaps  have  a  special  knack  at  it. 
There  W.1S  once,  in  this  window  whicii  we 
arc  now  contemplating,  a  Skye  terrier's 
head,  about  the  size  of  a  clenched  fist, 
with  mouth  half  open  and  hair  on  end, 
which  only  needed  a  body  to  begin  bark- 
ing. It  W.1S  bought  by  a  Scotchman  for 
twelve  pounds,  which,  if  the  animal  was 


of  the  true  meerschaum  breed,  was  dog- 
cheap.  This  question  of  genuineness,  by 
the  way,  is  one  which  every  tyro  believes 
he  can  settle  at  a  glance.  There  are,  he 
tells  you,  a  few  simple  and  infallible  tests, 
easily  learnt  and  readily  applied  ;  he  talks 
about  weight,  tint,  texture,  sponginess  ; 
and  assures  you  that  if  you  are  ever  taken 
in,  only  your  own  carelessness  is  to 
blame. 

It  is  a  fallacy  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  is  no  way  of  "telling  "•a  meer- 
schaum, except  to  smoke  it  for  at  least  a 
year.  We  may  amuse  ourselves  with 
applying  tests,  if  we  like,  but  they  will 
demonstrate  only  our  fatuity.  The  deal- 
er is  as  impotent  to  decide  as  anybody, 
so  far  as  judgment  by  inspection  goes  ; 
unless  he  be  prompted  by  the  maker. 
But  even  the  maker  will  be  at  a  loss  be- 
tween two  pipes,  the  history  of  whose 
making  he  has  forgotten.  We  might  go 
back  still  farther,  and  ascribe  the  only 
trustworthy  knowledge  to  the  Natolian 
miner,  who  digs  the  clay  out  of  the  earth. 
Meerschaum  is  like  woman's  heart — as 
soft,  as  light,  as  brittle,  and  as  enigmatic, 
and  only  time  and  use  can  prove  it  true. 

Pipes  are  bought  chiefly  by  foreigners  ; 
Germans  use  meerschaum  in  the  form  of 
cigar-holders  —  Spitsen,  they  call  them. 
Spitzen  are  economical,  but  not  other- 
wise desirable  ;  they  enable  us  to  smoke 
our  cigar  to  the  bitter  end,  but  they  are 
an  unnecessary  and  troublesome  encum- 
brance. Nevertheless,  they  are  popular, 
for  they  colour  more  evenly  and  further 
towards  the  mouth  than  pipes  do,  and 
they  are  more  striking  in  appearance. 
But  I  scarcely  think  they  insinuate  them- 
selves far  into  their  owners'  secret  affec- 
tions ;  a  man  of  sentiment  may  have 
vanity  enough  to  wear  one  in  public,  but 
in  private  he  will  not  be  bothered  with  it. 
Coarse,  hard  men,  devoid  of  sentiment, 
and  of  the  fine  quality  which  can  appre- 
ciate the  quiet  charms  of  a  pipe,  are 
precisely  fitted  to  enjoy  the  ostentation  of 
a  Spit-se. 

Tobacco  plays  so  prominent  a  role  in  a 
Saxon's  life  —  so  perfumes  the  air  and 
impregnates  the  lungs — -that  we  are  in- 
sensibly led  to  discuss  it  at  some  length. 
Probably  there  are  not  ten  righteous  men 
in  Dresden  who  do  not  smoke  or  snuff  — 
chewing,  luckily,  is  unknown,  though  I 
believe  the  practice  originated  here- 
abouts. I  have  often  met  a  hundred  men 
in  succession,  no  one  without  his  cigar. 
Cigar-smoking,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
not  an  expensive  habit  in  Dresden  ;  it 
may  be  indulged  to  excess  for  not  more 
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^Hnan  two  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Half  as 
much  will  provide  three  not  intolerable 
cigars  daily.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  true-born  Saxon  ever 
throws  away  a  cigjar,  or  any  part  of  one. 
He  consumes  it  in  instalments,  and  his 
pockets  and  cupboards  are  full  of  pesti- 
lent remnants  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  long.  A  learned  professor,  whom 
I  visited  occasionally,  passed  his  life  at  a 
study-desk,  every  loophole  and  cranny  of 
which  harboured  cigar-stumps  of  various 
ages  and  sizes.  My  first  supposition  was 
that  here  was  an  eccentric  recluse,  whose 
whim  it  was  to  rake  together  this  kind  of 
unsavoury  relics.  But  I  presently  saw 
him  select  the  most  ancient,  stalest  stump 
from  its  hiding-place  in  the  most  cob- 
webbed  cranny,  and  kindle  it  into  activity 
with  a  sulphur  match.  He  preferred 
such  resuscitated  corpses  —  an  old  lobac- 
co-vulture,  with  a  morbid  craving  for 
carrion  ! 

This  same  people  smoke  Russian  ciga- 
rettes—  the  most  ethereal  guise  under 
which  tobacco  presents  itself.  The  va- 
riety used  is  Turkish,  and  is  the  purest 
and  finest  in  the  world;  but  so  pungent 
that  —  except  hookahs  —  the  cigarette  is 
the  only  available  form  for  it.  Ladies 
smoke  these  cigarettes,  though  only  the 
Poles  and  Russians  do  so  publicly  — 
they,  indeed,  smoke  cigars  quite  as  read- 
ily, and  for  my  own  part  I  much  enjoy 
the  spectacle.  Not  only  do  they  appear 
admirable  as  regards  their  dainty  manip- 
ulation and  osculation  of  the  weed,  but 
their  smoking  lends  an  oriental  flavour  to 
the  scene,  whereof  the  fumes  of  the  Lata- 
kia  are  but  the  material  emblem.  When 
an  English  or  American  lady  smokes,  she 
simply  commits  a  small  impropriety  ;  but 
in  the  mouth  of  a  fair  foreigner,  who  has 
been  brought  up  to  know  no  better,  a 
cigar  is  a, wand  to  conjure  up  romantic 
visions  and  Eastern  fantasies.  The  gen- 
tle reader  will  understand  me  aright,  nor 
seek  to  put  me  out  of  countenance  by 
evoking  images  of  coarse,  black-pipe- 
puffing  Indian  squaws  and  Irishwomen. 

An  idiocrasy  of  Dresden,  or  perhaps 
of  Germany,  is  the  sausage  and  smoked- 
meat  shop.  It  is  kept  clean  as  a  pin  in 
every  part.  The  dressers  are  glistening 
white  limestone  ;  the  scales  and  weights 
of  polished  yellow  brass  ;  there  are  gen- 
erally one  or  two  panel-mirrors,  very 
effective.  The  razor-keenness  of  the 
long  bright  knives  ;  the  clear  red  and 
white  of  the  "cuts,"  and  of  the  complex- 
ions of  the  female  attendants  ;  the  piquant 
dour  of   the   smoke-cured   flesh    would 
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give  a  Brahman  an  appetite.  Raw  meat 
is  not  a  pleasant  sight  except  to  butchers 
and  medical  students  ;  but  when  refined 
by  the  education  of  salt  and  smoke,  it 
becomes  highly  companionable.  Of  the 
merits  of  sausages,  it  would  perhaps  be 
rash  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  ;  every  na- 
tion has  its  pet  peculiarity,  which  no  out- 
sider can  criticise  without  offence.  Noth- 
ing is  more  peculiarly  national  than  the 
German  sausage,  and  perhaps  the  very 
quality  which  so  endears  it  to  Germans, 
renders  it  hard  of  comprehension  by  the 
barbaric  mind.  The  coat-of-arms  of 
Dresden  has  been  flippantly  described  as 
bearing  a  sausage  in  its  pocket,  with  the 
motto,  "  Es  ist  7nir  WurstP  The  people 
certainly  have  a  way  of  carrying  sausage 
about  with  them  in  their  pockets  —  not 
always  in  their  coat-pockets,  either  —  and 
pulling  it  out  to  gnaw  upon  it,  in  mo- 
ments of  abstraction  or  ennui;  and  if  a 
barbarian  expresses  annoyance  at  the 
spectacle,  they  shrug  their  shoulders 
scornfully  and  ejaculate,  '"'•  Es  ist  mir 
Wurst!^^  But  the  phrase  is  of  very 
various  application,  and  like  the  Ameri- 
can formula,  "  It  don't  pay,"  is  note- 
worthy only  as  indicating  the  bed  of  the 
popular  current  of  thought. 

There  are  two  or  three  furniture-shops 
about  town,  containing  plenty  of  pretty 
furniture  imported  from  Berlin,  and 
made  chiefly  after  French  designs.  But 
in  spite  of  its  prettiness,  there  is  nothing 
sincere  or  satisfactory  in  the  making  of 
it.  The  chairs  and  sofas  are  never  com- 
fortable ;  the  tables,  sideboards,  and  cab- 
inets are  never  solid,  though  always  war- 
ranted to  be  so.  A  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  such  furniture  predisposes  us 
in  its  favour;  but  ripening  familiarity 
breeds  contempt.  Our  fine  friends  wear 
out  ;  their  gay  feathers  ornament  noth- 
ing substantial ;  they  are  loose  in  the 
joints  and  warped  in  the  back.  In  the 
day  of  auction  they  are  found  wanting. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  this  Dresden  or 
Berlin  furniture  is  the  most  worthless 
that  is  anywhere  manufactured.  Com- 
pared with  the  massive  and  rich  simplici- 
ty of  the  best  American  furniture,  it 
shows  like  a  charlatan  beside  a  gentle- 
man ;  nor  is  its  case  much  bettered  by 
contrast  with  English  work.  A  Saxon 
feels  none  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel 
in  knowing  that  what  pretends  to  be 
ebony,  or  mahogany,  or  cloth  of  gold,  is 
such,  to  the  backbone.  A  solid  mahog- 
any dining-table  would  take  away  his 
appetite  as  often  as  he  sat  down  to  din- 
ner.    It  is  a  fine  show  from  cheaD  mate- 
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rials  that  yields  him  most  unmixed  satis- 
faction ;  and  so  the  Saxons  are  happy  in 
their  furniture.  What  I  have  said  is  in 
reference  to  the  best  and  most  expensive 
upholstery,  such  as  adorns  the  villas  on 
the  Burgewiese.  The  ordinary  houses 
are  fitted  up  with  a  kind  of  goods  which 
is,  perhaps,  preferable ;  for  though  to 
the  full  as  badly  made  as  the  fine  sort, 
it  does  not  so  belie  itself  by  any  attempt 
at  outward  embellishment. 

Some  people  see  a  charm  in  old  curi- 
osity-shops, but  they  remind  me  of  the 
artfully-constructed  cripples  and  sufferers 
from  painted  ulcers,  whose  simulated  woe 
is  often  obtruded  upon  innocent  travel- 
lers. It  is  conceivable  that  a  vast  deal  of 
antiquated  trash  should  exist,  which  its 
owners  would  gladly  be  rid  of ;  but  that 
age  and  worthlessness  should  enhance 
value  is  a  circumstance  requiring  expla- 
nation. I  never  saw  a  beautiful  thing  in 
a  Dresden  curiosity-shop,  and  I  think  the 
sweepings  of  two  or  three  old-fashioned 
attics  would  outshine  and  outvalue  the 
richest  of  them.  They  are  hidden  art- 
fully away  in  gloomy  alleys  and  back- 
streets  ;  their  windows  are  dusty,  their 
ceilings  stained,  their  floors  creaky,  their 
corners  dark  ;  their  rubbish  is  heaped 
disorderly  together,  with  a  coarse  at- 
tempt at  dramatic  effect.  The  dealer  is 
dressed  in  a  correspondingly  shabby  cos- 
tume, and  cultivates  an  aspect  of  dishev- 
elled squalor.  I  should  suppose  that  the 
business  largely  depends  for  success  upon 
the  philosophic  principle  of  the  grab- 
bag  at  fairs.  In  such  a  mass  of  plunder 
we  cannot  help  believing  in  a  leaven, 
however  small,  of  something  really  valu- 
able ;  some  pearl  of  price  which,  by  ad- 
vantage of  the  dealer's  ignorance,  we 
may  obtain  for  next  to  nothing.  But  the 
real  lay  of  the  land  is  quite  otherwise. 
Instead  of  buying  invaluable  things 
cheap,  we  purchase  valueless  things  dear  ; 
and  as  to  the  dealer's  ignorance  —  what, 
in  the  line  of  his  business,  he  does  not 
know,  is  decidedly  not  worth  knowing. 
The  tribe  is  not  peculiar  to  Dresden  ; 
wherever  are  travelled  flies,  there  like- 
wise spia  their  webs  these  curious  old 
fpiders. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
UND  MACHE  ALL'  MEIN  WUNSCHEN  WAHR. 

The  sympathies  and  consolations  of 
light,  of  harmony,  of  work,  are  as  effect- 
ual as  many  a  form  of  words.  They  are 
substitutions  of  one  particular  manner  of 
feeling  and  expression  for  another.  To 
hungry,  naked,  and  imprisoned  souls,  art 
ministers  with  a  bountiful  hand,  shows 
them  a  way  of  escape  (even  though  they 
carry  their  chains  with  them)  ;  leads  si- 
lently, pointing  into  a  still  and  tranquil 
world  enclosed  within  our  noise-bound 
life,  where  true  and  false  exist,  but  ha- 
rassing duty  and  conflicting  consciences 
are  not,  nor  remorse,  nor  its  terrors,  nor 
sorrowful  disappointments.  A  wrong 
perspective  or  faulty  drawing  may  be 
crimes  in  this  peaceful  land  ;  renewed  ef- 
fort is  the  repentance  there  practised. 
Angelica  was  never  more  grateful  to  her 
pursuit  than  now  when  time  was  difficult 
on  her  hands.  The  house  was  not  to  be 
ready  for  three  weeks,  and  during  these 
she  must  needs  remain  in  Charles  Street. 

She  tried  not  to  think  much,  but  the 
sense  of  estrangement  was  there  never- 
theless—  estrangement  from  the  three 
people  whose  good  opinion  she  most  val- 
ued. If  only  Antonio  would  give  some 
sign  ;  if  only  Mr.  Reynolds  would  come 
—  if  only  Lady  W.  would  be  her  own 
kind  self  —  how  suddenly  eased  her 
heavy  heart  would  be  I  She  painted 
steadily,  rising  betimes  to  catch  the  first 
gleam  of  the  sun  dawning  through  the 
crowding  mists. 

Orders  came  in  from  one  side,  and  an- 
other. A  message  from  the  queen,  that 
filled  her  with  excitement,  was  transmit- 
ted by  Lord  Henry,  who  had  been  to 
Windsor.  Lady  W.'s  coldness  did  not 
change  ;  she  scarcely  congratulated  her, 
she  seemed  utterly  unconcerned,  and 
gave  the  poor  child  many  a  pang  that  she 
was  unconscious  of  ever  having  really 
deserved. 

Mr.  Reynolds  came  not ;  Antonio  came 
not;  Lady  W.  was  as  much  absent  as 
though  she  were  gone  on  a  long  journey. 
Would  she  ever  return,  Angelica  won- 
dered t  Besides  the  natural  separations 
of  life,  of  circumstance,  there  is  also  one 
great  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  It  is 
that  of  moods  and  mental  position.  Our 
secret  journeys  and  flights  have  to  be  al- 
lowed for  as  much  as  those  open  depart- 
ures we  make  with  many  farewells,  and 
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luggage,  and  tickets,  and  noisy  bustle. 
There  was  a  povvdering-closet  on  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  house  in  Charles  Street, 
adjoining  Lady  Diana's  room.  It  was  only 
a  small  room,  divided  by  a  wall  with  a  hole 
in  it  and  a  sliding  panel  scooped  to  the 
neck.  On  one  side  stood  the  barber  and 
his  assistant,  to  the  other  came  the 
household  with  the  heads  that  needed 
powdering  ;  they  would  boldly  pass  them 
through  the  aperture,  by  which  means 
their  clothe§  were  preserved  from  the 
flying  clouds.  Lord  W.  was  standing  in 
this  guillotine,  receiving  a  last  touch  from 
the  barber,  when  Angelica  passed  the 
open  door  one  morning  on  her  way  to  the 
nursery  up-stairs.  She  turned,  hearing 
herself  called. 

"  Is  that  Miss  Kauffmann  ?  I  cannot 
see  ;  pray  wait  one  minute  ;  "  and  in  a 
minute  my  lord  appeared  in  full  dress, 
with  his  star,  and  his  smart  velvet  coat, 
and  snowy  wig,  and  gleaming  buckles. 
He  was  going  to  court.  He  had  been  in- 
vited to  dine  at  the  royal  table.  Little 
Judith  and  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth  were 
trotting  down-stairs  to  see  him  before 
his  start  ;  before  they  came  up,  Lord  W. 
turned  to  Angelica,  and  in  a  hurried 
voice  said,  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you. 
Dear  lady,  if  you  think  of  deciding  upon 
a  house,  will  you  make  use  of  my  security  ? 
would  you  let  me  advance  you  a  hundred 


poundi 


and  he   hastily  pulled   some 


notes  out  of  his  embroidered  pocket,  and 
tried  quickly  to  pass  them  into  her  hand. 

Angelica  thanked  the  golden  little  ben- 
efactor with  grateful  emotion  :  "  Indeed, 
I  would  gladly  accept  your  kindness," 
she  said,  openly,  "  but  Lady  Diana  has 
lent  me  some  money." 

She  would  have  said  more,  buf  she 
saw  him  look  uneasy  ;  a  door  opened, 
and  the  figure  of  Lady  W.  appeared  upon 
the  landing.  "  What  are  you  plotting  ?  " 
said  she  :  "  I  seem  to  have  disturbed 
you,"  and  she  flashed  a  quick  penetrat- 
ing look  at  Angelica. 

"  My  lord  is  plotting  to  do  me  kind- 
ness and  to  give  me  help.  He  would 
help  me  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  I  have 
engaged,"  said  Angelica.  She  went  up 
to  Lady  W.  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
great  svveetness.  "  Indeed,  dear  lady,  you 
would  have  little  to  fear  if  none  but  such 
as  I  were  to  conspire  against  you  —  I, 
who  owe  so  much,  so  very  much,  to  your 
goodness." 

"  Do  you  still  remember  that?"  said 
Lady  W.,  softened  by  the  very  charm 
which  raised  her  jealousy.  She  slowly 
put  out   her  hand  to  Angel,  who  held  it 


gratefully  in  her  own.  For  a  minute  the 
two  women  looked  hard  at  one  another. 
Then  Lady  W.  suddenly  melted  and 
kissed  the  young  painter  on  the  brow. 
"  Take  this,"  she  said,  "  for  my  sake,"  and 
she  slipped  a  ring  ofi  her  own  finger  to 
Angelica's  :  it  was  a  little  cameo  set  in 
brilliants,  which  the  girl  wore  ever  after. 
This  tacit  reconciliation  greatly  softened 
the  pain  of  parting,  for  the  younger  wo- 
man. 

As  she  stepped  across  the  threshold 
of  the  little  house  she  had  taken,  Angel's 
heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled.'  Here  at  last  was  a  home. 
After  her  many  wanderings,  her  long 
journeyings  and  uncertainties,  here  was 
a  home.  Here  she  could  bring  her 
father ;  dear,  poor,  proud,  silly  papa ! 
Here  she  could  work  in  peace,  live  her 
life,  and  be  beholden  to  none. 

The  woman-servant  Lady  W.  had  rec- 
ommended was  standing  curtsying  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  lamp  had 
been  lighted.  It  was  a  Roman  three- 
beaked  lamp  that  Angelica  had  found  in 
some  old  shop,  and  bought  after  much 
hesitation.  A  fire  had  been  lit  in  the 
studio.  The  little  old  house  stood  warm 
and  welcoming,  with  an  indescribable 
sense  of  rest  about  it,  of  proprietorship. 

No  bride  coming  to  her  new  happy 
home  for  the  first  time  could  have  felt 
more  proudly  excited  than  this  little  im- 
pulsive, well-meaning,  foolisii  creature, 
who  had,  by  sheer  hard  work  and  spirit- 
ed determination,  earned  a  right  to  this 
panelled  nest.  There  was  a  drawing- 
room  in  front,  with  windows  into  Golden 
Square  :  that  was  the  studio.  It  led  into 
her  bedroom,  beyond  which  came  a 
dressing-room.  On  the  second  floor  was 
her  father's  bedroom  ;  the  dining-room 
was  down  below,  with  windows  looking 
to  the  Square,  and  wooden  cupboards  by 
the  fireplace.  Angelica,  to  her  surprise, 
found  a  beautiful  old  oak  cabinet  stand- 
ing in  the  studio  when  she  entered  it  on 
this  eventful  evening.  She  eagerly  asked 
from  whom  it  came.  Had  Lady  W. 
graciously  sent  it  as  a  sign  of  good-will  ? 
The  woman  could  tell  her  nothing. 
Some  men  had  brought  it  the  day  before. 
They  had  left  a  piece  of  paper  with  Miss 
Kauffmann's  name.  She  had  put  it  on 
the  shelf. 

The  piece  of  paper  told  its  story, 
although  there  was  no  name  but  Angel- 
ica's own  upon  it.  But  how  well  she 
knew  those  straight  lines,  black  and 
even,  although  here  and  there  the  letters 
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seemed  to  tremble,  as  writing  might  do 
that  was  seen  through  water.  Antonio 
had  not  quite  forgotten  her  then  ?  he 
was  not  quite  gone  —dear,  kind  old  An- 
tonio !  Angelica  went  up  and  kissed  the 
wooden  doors  that  seemed  to  speak  a  wel- 
come from  her  new-found,  faithful  old 
friend. 

She  was  dancing  about  the  room  half 
the  evening,  straightening  her  few  pos- 
sessions, pulling  out  canvases,  spreading 
her  two  or  three  mats  to  the  best  advan- 
Uge.  Then  she  began  to  write  to  her  fa- 
ther. He  must  delay  no  longer;  his  house 
was  ready;  his  child  was  longing  for  his 
presence.  She  sent  money  for  the  jour- 
ney; she  should  be  miserable  until  she 
had  seen  him  silting  there  just  opposite 
by  the  fire.  He  must  not  mind  dark  days 
and  cold  biting  winds ;  he  should  he 
warmed  and  comforted  in  his  home  what- 
ever the  world  outside  might  prove  to  be. 
.  .  .  Then  she  told  him  how  the  orders 
were  coming  in  faster  than  she  could  ex- 
ecute them.  And  Antonio  had  sent  a 
beautiful  gift  that  made  the  whole  place 
splendid.  She  could  not  thank  him  :  she 
knew  not  where  to  seek  him.  .  .  . 

As  she  wrote,  Angelica  looked  up, 
hearing  a  sound.  There  stood  Antonio 
himself,  looking  thin  indeed,  grey,  more 
bent  than  usual,  but  kind,  smiling,  nat- 
ural :  his  own  gentlest  self.  His  affec- 
tion was  ready  to  show  itself  by  bright 
and  friendly  signs  that  evening,  not  by 
cross-grained  reprimands  and  doubts. 

These  happy  meetings  come  to  all  now 
and  then  ;  unexpected,  unhoped  for. 

Angelica  cried  out  with  many  ques- 
tions, welcomes,  explanations.  How  had 
he  come  ?  Was  he  hidden  inside  the 
cabinet  ?  she  asked  with  a 
grateful  look. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  liked  it,"  said 
Antonio  smiling.  "  I  thought  it  would 
please  you  when  I  saw  it  in  the  old  shop 
at  Windsor." 

**  Kind  Tonio  I  "  said  Angelica.  "But" 
—  and  she  hesitated.     "How  could  you 

.  .  .  it  must  have  cost "    • 

Antonio  began  to  look  black,  and 
•cowled  at  her  for  an  instant. 

"  You  think  so  much  of  the  cost  of 
.  Angelica.  You  measure  your  gifts 
ir  value.  Be.  reassured,  the  cabi- 
i...v  ^-.aii  a  bargain,  and  I  have  plenty  of 
money  junt  now.  I  am  painting  the 
ceilings  of  the  royal  palace  at  Frogmore, 
and  if  you  will,  I  am  desired  to  ask  you 
to  undertake  one  of  the  rooms." 

"I!"  cried  Angelica.  ♦*!  have  never 
done  anything  of  the  sort." 


laughing, 


"  Mrs.  Mary  Moser  is  engaged  upon  a 
very  pretty  set  of  panels,"  Zucchi  con- 
tinued, "  and  they  would  be  glad  of  some 
of  your  work  as  well.  You  might  paint 
allegories  to  your  heart's  content,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"  You  are  a  magician,  Antonio  !  "  cried 
Angelica,  gaily  leaning  back  on  her  chair, 
and  looking  at  him  with  the  old  familiar 
winning  eyes.  "Only  wait  till  my  father 
comes,  and  then  I  will  go  anywhere,  do 
anything.  They  tell  me  I  amlo  paint  the 
queen  and  the  princess  shortly,  at  Wind- 
sor Castle.  Is  it  not  like  a  dream  to  be  at 
home  once  more  —  to  have  a  real  house 
with  doors  and  windows  ?  To  be  sitting 
here,  you  and  I,  on  each  side  of  the 
fire  ?  " 

"  It  is  like  a  dream  to  see  you  once 
more  at  ease,  and  in  peace,"  said'  Antonio, 
between  his  teeth,  "and  to  find  that  your 
head  is  not  quite  turned  by  your  flatterers, 
since  you  can  look  pleased  to  welcome 
an  old  plain-spoken  friend  in  a  shabby 
coat." 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  evenings 
Angelica  ever  spent  in  all  her  life.  The 
ease  and  liberty  seemed  delightful,  after 
the  restraint  of  the  house  in  Charles 
Street.  Antonio's  presence  was  happi- 
ness too  ;  he  was  in  his  best  and  most 
sympathetic  mood.  He  had  returned  to 
her.  No  thought  of  what  might  or  what 
might  not  be  came  to  disturb  her.  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  also  in  her  thoughts  ;  that 
other  friend,  so  tranquil,  so  reliable, 
surely  she  need  never  feel  a  doubt  about 
him.  Was  she  right?  Is  it  so?  Are 
calm  ripples  and  placid  silences  the  proof 
of  deepest  waters  ? 

Antonio  after  some  time  remembered 
to  explain  his  appearance.  He  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Cipriani  that  she  was  coming,  he 
said  ;  the  news  had  filled  him  with  happi- 
ness. Then  he  smiled  and  added  that 
he  had  not  come  up  from  Windsor,  in- 
side the  cabinet,  but  on  the  carrier's  cart. 

Angelica  asked  him,  with  some  curios- 
ity, where  he  had  been  living  all  this 
time.  Antonio  told  her  that  he  had  been 
staying  with  some  good  friends  at  Eton. 
"  My  friend  is  a  kind  old  man,  v/ith  six 
daughters,"  said  Zucchi.  "  He  is  the 
drawing-master,  and  lives  in  the  college. 
The  young  ladies  are  charming.  They 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  you, 
if  you  should  be  sent  for  to  work  at  the 
castle  ;  they  would  make  you  very  wel- 
come." 

"Six  young  ladies!"  cried  Angelica; 
"  take  care,  take  care,  Antonio." 

Antonio  was  silent  for  a  moment.     "  A 
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painted  trellis  would  be  out  of  place," 
he  said  suddenly,  looking  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing, "in  this  smoky  city;  but  I  will  paint 
you  a  trellis,  if  you  like." 

"Yes,"  said  Angelica,  "and  paint  me  a 
little  blue  sky,  Antonio,  and  a  bird,  and 
some  scent  of  orange-flowers."  So  they 
went  on  talking,  and  the  warm  happy 
hours  passed  on.  Tnen  a  clock  began  to 
strike  slowly. 

"  Is  that  twelve  .?"  said  Miss  Angel. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Antonio.  Nei- 
ther of  them  cared  to  shorten  this  peace- 
ful meeting,  snatched  out  of  the  cold  and 
darkness  and  noise  and  racket  all  round 
about,  and  belonging  to  their  friendship. 
But  as  the  clock  finished  striking,  An- 
tonio's heart  began  to  sink,  and  he  felt 
somehow  that  the  happy  evening  was 
over.  And  the  Kauffmann,  too,  sat  look- 
ing thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  of  which 
while  they  talked,  by  some  chance,  one 
half  had  gone  out  and  turned  to  black- 
ness, while  the  other  still  burnt  ruddy. 

"  Look  there,"  said  Angelica,  "  how 
oddly  the  fire  burns."  Antonio  poked  it 
with  his  foot. 

"You  know  the  superstition  ?"  he  an- 
swered; "they  were  speaking  of  it  at 
Dr.  Starr's  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  It 
means,  so  they  say,  that  two  people  who 
love  each  other  are  about  to  be  parted  ;  " 
and  he  looked  at  Angelica  as  he  spoke. 
She  was  playing  with  her  wristlets;  a 
little  flush  was  in  her  cheeks.  "An- 
tonio," she  said,  "do  you  think  that  peo- 
ple who  are  parted  once  can  meet 
again  ?" 

"  That  depends  very  much  upon  for- 
tune's favours,  and  still  more  upon  their 
own  wishes,"  said  Antonio,  drily. 
"Chance  gives  you  a  sight  of  people; 
but  you  have  yourself  to  make  one  in  the 
meeting;"  and  then  his  voice  softened. 
"We  have  met  to-night,  Angelica,  and 
have  been  very  happy.  Perhaps,  next 
time  I  see  you,  some  lord  will  be  here, 
with  his  coach-and-six,  and  you  will  not 
have  so  much  time  to  give  me." 

"Time  is  nothing  at  all  in  friendship  ; 
you  can't  measure  things  by  time,"  said 
"Miss  Angel.  "There  is  no  lord  in  ques- 
tion, Antonio  ;  but,  shall  I  tell  you  all .? 
there  is  some  one  I  often  think  of." 

"  Some  one  who  loves  you?"  Antonio 
asked  in  a  dry  voice.  He  was  standing 
up  and  preparing  to  go.  "Can  he  keep 
you,  Angelica  ?  Has  he  got  plenty  of 
money  ?  Is  he  highly  esteemed  at  court  1 
Has  he  servants  in  proper  liveries  .''  " 

"  How  can  you  speak  in  that  unkind 


way  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  open  my  heart  to 
you,  and  this  is  how  you  answer  me." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Antonio;  "I  was 
only  talking  as  all  your  other  friends  will 
talk  ;  for  myself  I  say,  if  you  love  any 
one  from  your  heart,  were  he  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  marry  him  ;  ask  no  one's  advice, 
and  make  no  more  difficulties." 

"  He  is  not  as  rich  as  Croesus.  I  did 
not  know  I  loved  him  whe.n  he  spoke  to 
me,"  said  Angel,  penitent  without  much 
cause;  "  but  when  you  spoke  just  now 
about  friends  meeting,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  him,  and  wondering  if  it 
might  ever  come  about.  I  think,  Antonio, 
if  he  spoke  to  me  again  .  .  .  He  is  older 
than  I  am ;  I  can  trust  him  and  look  to 
him." 

"  Is  it  that  lord  I  saw  in  the  box  at  the 
play  .?  "  asked  Antonio. 

"It  is  no  lord,"  Angelica  repeated, 
very  much  agitated  ;  "it  is  a  worker  like 
ourselves  ;  it  is  Mr.  Reynolds,  Antonio." 

"  What  !  the  deaf  man  ? "  said  the 
younger  painter. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  cared  about 
my  interest,"  said  Miss  Angel,  hurt  by 
his  tone  and  change  of  manner;  "but  I 
see  you  are  indifferent,  that  you  have  not 
one  thought  to  give  to  me." 

"You  see  very  wrongly,"  the  other 
answered.  "  I  could  even  approve  of 
your  marriage  if  you  cared  for  the  pro- 
posed husband.  But  that  you  do  not, 
Angelica.  Good-night ! "  and  he  was 
gone. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
THROUGH  WINTER-TIME  TO   SPRING. 

While  Antonio  was  walking  home 
through  the  black  midnight  streets ; 
while  Mr.  Reynolds  was  sitting  in  his 
own  studio  composing  an  article  for  the 
"Rambler"  (the  studio  was  still  haunted 
by  some  paling  ghost  of  Miss  Angel) ; 
while  the  painter  had  quietly  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  the  siege  of  the 
difficult  fortress  he  had  incautiously  at- 
tacked, the  fortress  itself  was  secretly 
preparing  to  surrender,  for  it  was  built 
upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  impulse,  of 
youthful  ardent  imagination. 

With  all  her  faults,  as  I  have  said, 
Angelica  was  a  genuine  woman,  incapa- 
ble of  deceiving  any  one,  unless  indeed 
she  herself  were  deceived,  and  whatever 
she  might  realize  now,  she  had  at  the 
time  truly  felt  that  gratified  vanity  was 
no  return  for  true  feeling.  Misunder- 
standings  are  far   more  difficult   things 
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than  people  imagine  in  love  or  in  friend- 
ship. Some  instinct  protects  travellers 
in  that  strange  country  where  all  is  in- 
stinct, and  if  they  disagree  it  is  that  from 
some  secret  reason  they  do  not  belong  to 
each  other,  for  quarrels  are  nothing  to 
those  who  are  united  in  sympathy. 

If  Mr.  Reynolds  spoke  to  her  again, 
would  she  give  him  a  different  answer  ? 
"  Perhaps  I  might  graciously  be  pleased 
to  allow  that  I  was  less  indifferent  than  I 
had  once  appeared  to  be,"  she  thought, 
and  she  tossed  back  her  curl  and  opened 
wide  her  eyes,  and  discovered  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock  and  time  for  bed. 

Antonio  came  next  morning  before 
Angel  was  up.  He  was  used  to  work- 
men, and  to  hurrying  their  reluctant  ham- 
mers and  whitening-pails.  He  took  upon 
himself  to  dismiss  two  or  three  on  the 
spot,  feeling  sure  that  Angelica's  little 
store  would  be  soon  expended  if  she 
gave  orders  on  the  same  scale  as  Lady 
W.,  who  had  sent  in  this  army  in  all 
kindness  and  inexperience.  Zucchi  him- 
self acted  as  chief  artificer  and  foreman  : 
the  men  seeing  him  take  his  place  so 
naturally,  imagined  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  house  and  obeyed  his  orders. 
When  Miss  Angel  appeared  in  her  wrap- 
ping-gown and  cap,  she  found  that  An- 
tonio had  accomplished  wonders  in  a 
hard  morning's  work,  that  everything 
was  in  order  in  the  studio.  The  prin- 
cess, followed  by  the  whole  court,  might 
come  when  she  would. 

"  I  hope  you  forgive  me  for  interfer- 
ing," said  Zucchi  ;  "you  must  remember 
how  quickly  money  goes  in  this  country, 
and  that  one  man's  day  here  costs  three 
times  as  much  as  with  us." 

"The  days  are  much  shorter  and 
blacker  here  than  with  us,"  said  Angel- 
ica. "  They  ought  to  be  cheap  enough  : 
how  good  of  you,  Tonio,  to  come  to  my 
help;  what  shall  you  want  for  your 
work  ?  See  here,"  she  said,  running  into 
her  room  and  coming  out  again  with 
Lady  Diana's  pocket-book.  "  I  have 
saved  80/,,  and  Lady  Diana  has  lent  100/. 
for  my  rent.  I  am  to  get  15/.  for  three 
fans  I  am  painting,  to-morrow." 

"  Do  you  meanthat  this  is  all  you  have 
got  to  reckon  on  ? "  cried  Zucchi.  "  I 
thought  those  rich  had  loaded  you  with 
their  miserable  favours.  Is  this  their 
dole  in  return  for  what  you  have  done  for 
ihcm  ?  You  will  be  starving  in  a  month 
or  two,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  my  poor 
child:  where  is  your  father,  that  old 
mummy?     Why  does  he  not  come  to 


take  care  of  you  ? "  he  said,  very  much 
agitated. 

Antonio,  brought  up  in  the  severe  or- 
der of  poverty,  had  an  exaggerated  hor- 
ror of  want  and  of  debt,  as  he  had  of 
Angelica's  incapacity.  Angelica  was 
perfectly  justified  under  the  circum- 
stances in  doing  as  she  had  done  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  Antonio's  cranky  anxieties 
saved  her  money,  labour,  and  many  a 
consequent  worry  just  at  this  time. 

He  used  to  come  for  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  for  an  hour  in  the  evening. 
Angelica  was  not  always  there  ;  but  on 
her  return  she  was  sure  to  find  some 
trace  of  his  presence  and  of  the  industry 
of  the  trembling  hands.  From  the  very 
first  so  many  people  came  to  Angelica's 
studio  that  'his  presence  was  little  re- 
marked upon.  The  Lord  Essex  of  those 
days  was  her  great  friend  and  patron,  so 
was  Lord  Henry  Belmore,  not  to  be  re- 
buffed, and  Lord  W.  would  also  hurry  in 
and  out  occasionally  ;  Mr.  Fuseli  came 
many  times  ;  Mr.  Boydell  and  his  broth- 
er, the  artistic  alderman,  were  entirely 
captivated  with  the  young  artist,  and  so 
indeed  were  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

All  that  winter  the  little  house  had 
been  alive  with  voices,  and  footsteps,  and 
greetings,  and  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  admiration  from  friends,  lovers, 
patrons,  and  admirers  of  both  sexes.  In 
the  engrossment  of  settling  down,  of  feel- 
ing her  own  success  and  importance, 
Angelica  thought  less  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
than  she  did  later  when  the  first  excite- 
ment of  this  new  way  of  living  had  some- 
what palled  upon  her.  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  this  cold  foggy  life  was  to 
be  so  full  of  vibrating  emotion  and  of 
romance  ?  Rome,  with  all  her  wonders, 
had  contained  far  more  commonplace 
experiences  than  this  black  and  vapour- 
haunted  city.  Lady  Diana  came  often 
at  first,  then  more  rarely,  for  she  looked 
on  with  doubtful  approbation  at  Miss 
Angel's  experiences.  Lady  W.  also 
came.  She  seemed  to  have  forgiven  An- 
gelica. Angel,  standing  in  the  deep 
windows  of  her  studio,  could  see  her 
torches  flaring  up  the  street  as  the  lady 
travelled  homewards  in  her  chair  ;  as  the 
lights  would  disappear  into  the  fog,  Angel 
would  ask  herself  if  she  was  indeed  the 
little  girl  of  a  year  ago,  who  had  stood 
eating  grapes  and  looking  over  the  Rialto. 
The  remembrance  of  it  sometimes  came 
over  her  so  vividly  that  she  seemed  to 
breathe   the  air,  to  hear  the  voices,  the 
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sound  of  the  feet  trailing  upon  the  bridge. 
Zucchi's  voice  did  not  jar  upon  these 
recollections,  although  he  sent  them 
flying. 

All  that  winter  Angelica  was  too  busy, 
too  engrossed  to  look  back  often  ;  the 
present  was  all  in  all.  She  rarely  met 
Mr.  Reynolds  ;  but  when  she  did  come 
across  him  he  seemed  to  avoid  her,  she 
thought,  and  just  at  this  time  she  was 
content  that  it  should  be  so,  and  glad  of 
the  postponement.  That  all  would  come 
right  she  never  questioned  ;  of  her  power 
to  call  anybody  to  her  feet  she  scarcely 
doubted.  "  I  can  look  at  people,"  she 
once  told  Antonio,  half  in  jest  and  half 
in  earnest,  "and  make  them  turn  pale 
and  do  anything  I  wish  ;  but  I  don't, 
Antonio.  I  could  make  you  much  kinder 
if  I  tried.  But  I  am  used  to  your  scold- 
ings." 

Antonio  left  the  room,  banging  the 
door. 

So  time,  and  sitters,  and  days  passed 
by  in  turn,  the  house  in  Golden  Square 
prospered  and  flourished,  and  Angelica 
was  delighted  with  her  own  triumphs  and 
successes,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  old 
Kauffmann's  arrival. 

The  Princess  of  Brunswick  had  given 
so  flattering  an  account  of  the  young 
painter  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  sent  a  message  to 
say  that  she  was  coming  to  visit  Angelica 
in  her  studio.  "Such  an  honour  was 
never  paid  to  any  other  painter,"  writes 
Angelica  to  her  transported  old  father. 
He  read  the  letter  to  his  sister,  the 
"farmer's  widow,  to  the  dairy-maid,  to  the 
curd  after  mass,  to  the  goatherd,  to  the 
very  goats  upon  the  mountain  slope. 
"The  whole  valley  participated  in  the 
Kauffmann's  distant  honours  and  glories. 
They  urged  him  to  lose  no  time,  to 
start  off  immediately  to  the  golden  scene 
of  his  daughter's  triumph.  "  In  London, 
that  great  city,  the  applause,"  says  Rossi, 
"was  universal.  The  public  papers  con- 
tained verses  in  different  languages  writ- 
ten in  her  praise." 

Itrequired.no  little  courage  and  dog- 
ged opposition  on  Antonio's  part  to  con- 
tinue his  system  of  detraction  and  plain- 
speaking  as  he  called  it.  One  can  never 
account  for  the  curious  phases  of  people's 
mind.  To  him  Angelica  was  an  inade- 
quate genius  ;  but  a  more  complete 
woman  perhaps  than  any  other  he  had 
ever  known  ;  more  complete  in  her  femi- 
nine power  than  all  the  six  Miss  Starrs 
at  Windsor  put  together  ;  than  the  Prin- 
cess of  Bruiisvvick  in  her  velvet  mantles  ; 


than  Lady  W.  with  all  her  beauty,  her 
gentle  affectations,  and  cultivated  va- 
pours. 

Sometimes  Antonio  coming  in  would 
find  the  young  painter  sitting  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  admirers.  Not  unfre- 
quently  she  would  be  talking  nonsense  in 
a  high,  ecstatic  voice.  "  Yes  !  "  she 
would  say,  "  I  will  confess  to  you  all  that 
it  has  been  a  something  beyond  me  that 
has  ever  driven  me  onward  through  life, 
seeking  for  the  most  beautiful  and  ideal 
representation  of  the  truth.  That  is  why 
I  try  to  give  some  deep  allegorical  mean- 
ing to  all  that  I  depict.  If  I  have  paint- 
ed this  picture  of  my  friend  Mary  Moser 
as  '•  Prudence  sacrificing  to  Duty  and  en- 
chaining the  wings  of  Cupid,'  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  felt  that  in  the  most  com- 
monplace form  and  feature  "  (here  there 
was  a  little  suppressed  titter  in  the  circle 
which  Angel  did  not  notice  —  Mr.  Fuseli 
alone  frowned  and  looked  annoyed) 
"  there  is  often  a  moral,  a  suggestion  far 
beyond  the  passing  moment,  and  to  that 
we  must  cling  if  we  would  not  utterly 
weary  and  sicken  of  the  dull  disappoint- 
ments and  realities  of  life."  She  started 
up  as  she  spoke,  a  slim  prophetess  in  a 
white  falling  dress,  pointing  to  the  pic- 
ture she  had  just  completed.  Some  clas- 
sical recess  in  the  wall  just  behind  made 
an  arch  above  her  head.  It  was  an  April 
evening  ;  the  window  was  open  ;  the 
dusk  was  creeping  in.  A  great  vase  of 
spring  flowers  stood  on  a  table  by  her 
side. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend,"  said  Antonio, 
in  his  slow  English,  "why  an  allegory 
should  be  of  more  value  to  the  world 
than  a  truth.  I  should  have  imagined 
until  now  that  a  good  likeness,  carefully 
painted,  is  what  one  wishes  for,  in  re- 
membrance of  a  friend,  not  a  classical 
allusion  to  something  else  which  does 
not  concern  anybody  in  particular." 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up.  Some  secret 
conscience  warned  her  that  she  had  been 
making  a  display,  but  why  was  Antonio 
to  lecture  her  in  public  ;  she  said  nothing, 
but  she  showed  by  her  manner  that  she 
was  displeased. 

Contradiction  from  Zucchi  always 
roused  the  secret  gipsy  in  Angelica's 
character.  True  friends  are  sorts  of 
magnifying-glasses;  Antonio  was  a  true 
friend,  and  saw  her  perhaps  as  she  really 
was,  with  some  slight  exaggeration. 

For  Antonio  alone,  perhaps,  she  was 
but  herself — no  wonder  such  as  all  these 
people  would  have  declared  her  to  be,  no 
mighty  mistress  of  her  art,  but  a  sweet 
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and  impulsive-hearted  girl,  whose  arch 
bright  looks,  half-saucy,  half-appealing, 
went  straight  to  his  heart,  whose  con- 
stant self-denying  work  and  application 
he  knew  how  to  appreciate.  Perhaps  she 
pursued  her  way  too  triumphantly  ;  per- 
haps if  her  pictures  had  cost  her  more, 
they  might  have  been  better  worth  the 
sweet  lifetime  she  had  given  to  them,  the 
hours  of  youth,  of  gaiety,  and  natural 
amusement  and  interest  sacrificed  to 
these  smiling  ladies  vaguely  waving  their 
arms  or  reclining  upon  impossible  banks. 
He  praised  her  colouring,  and  Angel's 
cheeks  would  burn  in  answer.  Her  sen- 
timent was  charming,  but  her  drawing 
was  absurd,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
ber  so. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 
A  GAME  OF  CARDS. 

A  GREAT  many  things  exist  that  it  is 
useless  to  close  one's  eyes  upon,  and  yet 
the  very  wants  and  disappointments  and 
ineffectual  efforts  may  themselves  be  a 
sort  of  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the 
things  to  which  we  cannot  quite  reach, 
the  love  we  cannot  quite  hold,  the  duty 
we  cannot  quite  fulfil.  Is  life  a  science  ? 
Are  not  its  very  deviations  sometimes 
the  key  to  its  secrets  ?  Are  we  all  phil- 
osophers with  instincts  which  set  us  to 
work  upon  its  awful  problems  ? 

Angel  was  not  philosophizing  just  now. 
She  had  not  written  her  little  fly-leaves 
of  late,  or  sat  pondering  her  simple  arti- 
cles of  faith.  I  do  not  think  she  was  liv- 
ing with  her  best  self  all  these  months. 
Anew  phase  had  come  over  her;  it  is 
one  which  people  decry,  but  to  me  it  has 
always  seemed  a  sort  of  game  no  better 
nor  worse  than  any  other  —  the  great 
pame  of  the  London  world  and  its  odd 
interests  and  superstitions.  From  being 
a  spectator  you  are  insensibly  absorbed 
in  the  performance.  You  begin  to  under- 
stand the  points,  the  tricks,  the  turns  of 
it  — the  value  of  this  trump-card  played 
against  that  one.  Two  for  a  queen,  three 
for  a  king,  and  knaves  and  diamonds 
have  their  value  too,  and  you  uncon- 
sciously sort  your  hand  and  play  your 
Irlck,  and  find  yourself  one  day  deeply 
excited  by  this  lively  living  whist-mark- 
Ing,  dealing  out,  bidding.  It  is  but  a 
game,  and  one  day  the  humblest  player 
may  throw  down  his  cards  with  a  weary 
shrug.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  greater 
harm  than  in  any  other  pursuit  until  the 
day  comes  when  men  give  their  honour 
and  women  stake  their  hearts'  truth,  and 
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their  children's  happiness,  and  the  peace 
of  their  homes.  Was  Angelica  in  dan- 
ger of  staking  her  poor  little  heart  ? 

Miss  Angel  was  not  in  love  with  any- 
body, as  I  have  said.  She  thought  more 
of  Mr.  Reynolds  at  that  time  than  of  any 
other  person.  If  Mr.  Reynolds  had  come 
back,  she  would  have  accepted  him.  She 
always  turned  to  her  remembrance  of 
him  with  gratitude  and  confidence,  and 
somehow  her  conscience  approved  and 
Antonio  approved,  but  Mr.  Reynolds 
himself  seemed  to  avoid  her.  His  re- 
serve gave  her  some  concern,  but  she 
trusted  to  Miss  Reynolds  to  remove  it. 
Although  Mr.  Reynolds  absented  him- 
self. Miss  Reynolds  was  her  constant 
visitor,  and  from  her  the  young  painter 
used  to  hear  of  his  doings  —  of  the  work 
he  was  engaged  upon,  of>  the  people  he 
lived  with.  Lord  Charlemont  had  pro- 
posed him  for  the  Dilettante,  the  beauti- 
ful Duchess  of  Manchester  was  sitting 
to  him,  so  was  Nelly  O'Brien,  whose 
bright  eyes  still  meet  our  admiring  glan- 
ces. He  was  as  constant  as  ever  to  his 
club  ;  he  came,  he  went,  he  worked,  per- 
haps harder  than  usual,  and  yet 

"  Something  is  amiss,"  said  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, hesitating.  "  Perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  what  it  is  ?"  she  said,  one  day,  with 
one  of  her  impulsive  darts. 

They  were  riding  in  Mr.  Reynolds'  big 
coach,  which  had  just  then  stopped  at 
Dr.  Burney's  door  in  Poland  Street. 
More  than  once  the  great  primrose  coach 
had  conveyed  Angelica  to  Dr,  Burney's 
musical  parties.  On  this  occasion,  in  an 
interval  of  Piozzi's  singing,  Miss  Rey- 
nolds returned  to  the  discussion. 

"He  is  not  himself,"  said  the  elder 
lady,  anxiously.  "  I  have  never  seen  my 
brother  so  dull  —  so  depressed  in  man- 
ner  " 

"  I  think  he  has  forgotten  me  alto- 
gether," said  Miss  Angel.  "The  other 
evening  at  the  market,  when  I  would 
have  spoken  to  him  (I  had  sent  away  a 
couple  of  my  friends  on  purpose),  he 
would  not  come  near  me  ;  he  merely  said, 
'Are  you  enjoying  the  scene,  my  dear 
young  lady  ?  Do  not  let  me  be  the  means 
of  dispersing  your  attendant  knights  ; ' 
and  he  passed  on.  Tell  me  —  what  does 
it  mean  ?  "  cried  Miss  Angel,  suddenly, 
and  she  seized  Miss  Reynolds'  mitten  in 
her  quick  hand.  "  It  is  hard  to  be  es- 
tranged from  those  whose  affection  one 
values."  Angel's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  spoke,  her  fan  slipped  to  the 
ground,  some  one  sprang  forward  to  pick 
it  up  —  a  stately-looking  person  in  mourn- 
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ing  garb.  It  was  an  old  friend  who  had 
lately  appeared  in  London  society,  Count 
de  Horn,  whom  she  had  first  known  at 
Venice.  Angelica  took  the  fan  from  him 
with  a  pretty  little  "  7;?^z/^,"  and  let  him 
kiss  her  hand  as  he  returned  it  and  de- 
parted with  one  more  bow.  She  hastily 
brushed  her  tears  away  behind  its  shel- 
tering cupids.  She  was  not  sorry  that 
Miss  Reynolds  should  see  she  was  not 
without  adorers  still,  although  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds chose  to  be  absent  for  such  long 
weeks  together.  She  was  surprised  when 
she  looked  up  to  notice  some  expression 
of  disapprobation  in  Miss  Reynolds'  face  ; 
her  eyebrows  were  working,  her  little 
round  button  mouth  was  quivering. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  lady  ?"  said  An- 
gelica.    "  Are  you  vexed  ?   are  you " 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  I,  dear  child,  whose 
opinion  matters,"  said  Miss  Reynolds, 
looking  about  perplexed,  "nor  does  my 
brother's,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and  in- 
deed it  v/as  I  who  said  it,  and  he  only 
replied,  '  Poor  child  !  she  is  not  used  to 
our  English  ways.'  But  you  must  have 
remarked  that  he  is  fastidious  about 
ladies' behaviour — he  puts  me  in  mind 
of  my  father  in  that  ;  and  if  he  objects  to 
the  persons  who  pay  you  court,  dear 
child,"  said  Miss  Reynolds,  tenderly, 
taking  Angel's  hand  in  hers,  "  has  he  not 
a  good  reason  —  one  that  you  cannot  re- 
sent ?" 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up.  "  Dear  Miss 
Reynolds,"  she  began.  Miss  Reynolds 
coloured  in  her  turn  and  went  on  unheed- 
ing. "  People  say  that  my  brother  is  not 
the  first  to  have  some  reason  to  complain. 
You  do  not  mean  — you  do  not  realize  — 
oh,  my  dear,  forgive  an  old  woman  who 
has  long,  long  since  passed  beyond  such 
things,  but  who  can  still  remember  and 
who,  if  she  speaks  harshly,  only  wishes 
you  well  from  her  very  heart.  You  are 
worthy  even  of  his  affection,  and  his  sad- 
ness cuts  me  to  the  quick." 

Angelica  did  not  answer. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 
BE  THE   FIRE   ASHES. 


f:  SOME  odd  phase  had  come  over  the 
girl.  A  week  ago  I  believe  she  would 
have  turned  away  from  such  words,  pre- 
occupied perhaps,  or  amused,  or  offended. 

;  Now  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  for  the  first 
time  faced  the  seriousness  of  life  as  it 
passed  —  realized  the  fact  that  people 
could  suffer  from  her  light  indifference  — 
suddenly  understood  that  slight  and  in- 
determinate as  iTiost  events  are,  they  are, 
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after  all,  our  lives,  and  we  have  nothing 
else  to  live  with. 

She  had  played  with  other  people's 
happiness  of  late.  She  had  had  real  hap- 
piness and  inflicted  real  pain.  She  had 
received  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Reynolds  that 
she  scarcely  deserved  from  /?/;;/,  although 
it  might  perhaps  have  applied  more  truly 
to  her  relations  with  Zucchi,  with  poor 
Fuseli,  about  whom  her  conscience  did 
not  acquit  her.  Mr.  Dance,  too,  had  re- 
proached her.  She  would  forget  it  all  if 
she  could.  Why  could  she  not  forget  it  ? 
Were  they  all  speaking  the  truth  ?  Was 
it  indeed  an  unpardonable  crime  to  be 
pleased  and  interested  and  happy  in  the 
society  of  more  than  one  person  ? 

As  thoughts  run  on  indeterminately 
without  words  or  sense,  they  turn  into 
moods,  into  phases  of  mind.  All  the 
next  day  Angelica  came  and  went  about 
her  work  with  the  impression  upon  her  of 
her  conversation  with  Miss  Reynolds. 
Coming  in  from  a  short  walk,  she  found 
her  old  maid-servant  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  she  was  holding  a  great  bunch  of 
roses  that  had  just  come  from  Leicester 
Fields  with  a  note  from  Miss  Reynolds : 

"  My  dearest  Miss  Kauffmann, 

"  My  brother  sends  you  these  from  his. 

garden   at    Richmond ;    he   hopes  to  do. 

himself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  youi 

to-day.     Shall  you  be  at  home  at  about. 

five  o'clock? 

"  Your  ever  most  faithful  and  aflEectionr 

ate  servant,  F.  R," 

All  that  morning  Angel  had  been  some- 
what tired.  Her  painting  had  not  satis- 
fied her.  Lady  Diana  had  come,  and, 
finding  Count  de  Horn  in  the  studio,  had 
gone  away  almost  immediately  with 
marked  coldness  of  manner. 

Angelica  began  to  long  for  a;  little  of 
the  placid  sunshine  of  old  d^ys.  The 
roses  and  the  straggling  sunbeam  wan- 
dering up  the  old  staircase  Garried  her 
right  away. 

The  count's  manner  had  vexed  her,  she 
could  hardly  tell  why.  She  f-ejt  instinct- 
ively that  Mr.  Reynolds  would  not  have 
approved.  It  was  not  familiarity  ;  it  was 
uneasiness,  some  want  of  be.aring.  How 
different  his  affected  courtlifiess  was  from 
Mr.  Reynolds'  simple  courtesy  ! 

She  put  the  roses  carefully  in  water. 
They  had  given  her  a  sense  of  rest. 
Their  fragrance  filled  the-  room  as  she 
sat  down  to  her  painting,  and  worked  on 
undisturbed  by  outward,  things.  But 
that  day  her  hand  trembled  as  Zucchi's 
did.    The  canvas  seemed  to  dazzle  before 
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her.  Some  strange  tumult  had  taken 
possession  of  the  young  painter. 

She  was  engaged  upon  a  pretty  and 
delicate  medallion  which  Lord  Essex  had 
ordered.  Some  Venus,  some  Cupid,  re- 
clining in  balmy  gardens  very  far  from 
Golden  Square  and  from  its  work-a-day 
inhabitants.  To  our  excited  Angelica 
the  lights  seemed  flashing  from  the  pic- 
ture, the  Cupid's  eyes  seemed  to  meet 
hers.  She  felt  almost  frightened  at  last, 
and  turned  away  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment, as  the  tall  doors  open  wide,  and 
with  the  quiet  swinging  step  and  dignity 
that  are  peculiar  to  him,  Mr.  Reynolds 
walks  into  the  room.  For  a  minute  Miss 
Angel,  usually  so  out-coming,  was  silent 
and  embarrassed  in  her  reception.  He 
was  calm  and  friendly,  greeted  her  some- 
what shyly.  She  saw  him  presently 
glance  at  the  flowers. 

"  Thank  you  for  sending  them,"  she 
said.  "  You  know  my  love  for  roses. 
These  have  come  out  early." 

"  Some  roses  we  know  bloom  in  No- 
vember," said  the  painter,  with  a  little 
bow  to  the  November  rose  now  quiver- 
ing before  him. 

Angelica  looked  up  somewhat  wistfully. 
She  could  not  face  those  anxious  bland 
glances.  Something  —  what  was  it?  — 
in  his  calm  superiority  seemed  to  fasci- 
nate her  will,  to  compel  her  willing  ser- 
vice. To  this  impetuous,  impressionable, 
fantastical  young  person,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  judgment  and  tender  consideration 
might  be  the  calm  haven  for  which  she 
longed.  Poor  little  thing,  she  was  sud- 
denly tired  of  the  rout,  so  tired  of  it  all 
—  tired  of  her  hard  work,  tired  of  the 
compliments  which  in  her  heart  she  did 
not  accept,  longing  for  some  anchor  to 
her  labouring  craft. 

She  dragged  forward  a  chair,  and  be- 
stirred herself  to  make  him  welcome. 
"  I  knew  you  would  come,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds ;  something  told  me  you  would 
come  to-day,  even  before  I  received  your 
flowers." 

"What  made  you  expect  me?"  said 
Mr.  Reynolds,  looking  surprised.  "  I 
have  often  thought  of  coming,  wished  to 
come,  but  it  was  only  this  afternoon 
when  my  sister  told  me  that  you  had 
honoured  me  by  remarking  my  absence 
that  I  decided " 

He  stopped,  arrested  by  the  strange 
expression  of  her  face.  There  was 
iomclhing  spiritual,  half-rapt,  half-excited, 
in  her  looks  at  that  moment.  She  shook 
back  her  great  curl ;  her  colour  rose. 


Had  he  been  unhappy  all  this  time  ? 
So  his  words  now  implied  (they  had,  in 
truth,  no  such  meaning).  Could  she  set 
it  all  right,  make  him  happy  once  more  ; 
by  a  single  word  ensure  her  own  lasting 
peace,  his  ever-present  friendship  ?  She 
started  from  her  chair. 

"  Perhaps  some  instinct  spoke  to  me," 
she  cried,  a  little  wildly ;  "  perhaps  we 
are  less  indifferent  to  each  other  than 
you  may  have  imagined.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  honour  you  once  did  me.  If 
you  also  remember  —  if  you  also  remem- 
ber," she  repeated,  "  as  your  sister  has 
led  me  to  suppose  that  you  do,  I  might 
give  a  different  answer  now  to  that  which 
I  gave  you  then." 

She  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  a 
smile  upon  his  face,  a  reflection  of  her 
own  excitement.  "  I  have  thought  much 
and  deeply  since  last  we  met,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  not  too  late  to  try  and  make 
amends  to  you  for  my  mistake."  An- 
gelica's heart  was  throbbing  fast. 

Reynolds  looked  very  pale,  and  for  a 
moment  he  in  turn  could  scarcely  meet 
Angel's  looks.  "  My  child,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  not,  must  not  take  advantage  of  your 
confidence.  When  I  spoke  to  you  before 
I  was  in  a  different  mood,  carried  away 
by  a  passing  impulse,  which  I  cannot 
regret,  since  it  has  brought  me  this  gen- 
erous mark  of  your  goodness.  But  you 
were  right  in  your  decision.  You  your- 
self caused  me  to  reflect.  I  could  not 
hope  to  make  one  of  your  young  and  ar- 
dent nature  happy,  and  I  could  never  be 
happy,  feeling  that  I  had  sacrificed  your 
life  to  a  friendship  which  will  be  yours 
whatever  chances.  I  scarcely  know  what 
words  to  use  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  of  my 
respect  and  gratitude  —  to  tell  you  how  I 
am  honoured  by  your  noble  confidence. 
I  hope  to  prove  to  you,"  he  added,  "  that 
I  am  not  unworthy  of  it." 

Angelica  scarcely  heard  what  words  he 
was  saying.  Afterwards  she  remembered 
them,  and  they  were  some  consolation  to 
her  ;  but  at  the  time  some  sudden  feeling 
of  overwhelming  shame,  of  indignation, 
almost  of  horror  at  what  had  occurred, 
overcame  her  completely.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  been  mad,  bereft  of  her 
reason  ;  and  now  for  once  Angelica  spoke 
against  her  nature,  against  her  own  con- 
viction. "  You  are  right,"  she  said, 
coldly  ;  "  I  spoke  under  misapprehen- 
sion ;  we  have  neither  of  us  that  regard 
for  each  other  which  would  warrant  the 
step  I  foolishly  proposed  —  a  step  sug- 
gested by  another  person." 
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"  But  we  are  friends  for  life,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.     "  Is  it  riot  so  ?  " 

She  could  not  answer  at  that  moment, 
and  she  was  thankful  when,  by  some 
curious  chance.  Lady  W.  was  announced 
'■  by  the  man-servant,  coming  in  for  the 
second  time  upon  their  estrangement. 
That  first  explanation  now  seemed  almost 
a  meeting  compared  to  this  cruel  moment. 
How  Angel  got  through  the  next  half- 
hour  she  scarcely  knew.  She  was  con- 
scious of  Mr.  Reynolds'  mute  appeal  and 
courteous,  grateful,  almost  deprecating 
manner;  of  Lady  W.'s  renewed  interest 
and  affection.  It  all  seemed  to  her  to  be 
meant  for  some  other  person  —  some  one 
who  was  not  present.  She  was  thankful 
when  they  left  her  at  last.  Zucchi  hap- 
pened to  come  in  as  usual,  and  she  im- 
ploringly whispered  to  him  to  take  them 
away,  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone.  She 
mus^  be  alone,  and  she  sank  down  upon 
the  low  couch  in  the  now  darkened  room. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
with  a  sort  of  despair  in  goodness  in  hu- 
man nature.  Was  there  no  single  person 
to  trust  in  all  this  world  ? 

Had  she  been  actuated  by  vanity  when 
she  turned  to  this  grave  and  good  man  ? 
Ah,  no  !  her  conscience  absolved  her  ; 
but  what  had  she  done  ? 

Miss  Reynolds  had  deceived  her  un- 
pardonably  and  most  cruelly.  Angelica 
felt  as  if  she  could  forgive  her  friend  in 
time,  but  not  yet.  And  as  for  her 
friendship,  was  this  her  experience  of  it  ? 
It  was  very,  very  late,  and  she  sat  there, 
half  worn-out,  without  spirit  to  move. 
She  felt  that  there  was  something  in  her 
that  the  slightest  movement  or  word 
would  awaken. 

Was  this  what  she  had  unwillingly  in- 
flicted upon  others — this  miserable  tor- 
ture of  heart  ?  Had  some  demon  taken 
hold  of  her  in  her  trouble  ? 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
HAVE  WE  TWO  BRAINS? 

Recently  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has 
brought  somewhat  prominently  before 
the  American  scientific  world  the  theory 
—  advanced  many  years  ago  by  Sir 
Henry  Holland  and  others  —  that  we 
have  two  brains,  each  perfectly  sufficient 
for  the  full  performance  of  the  mental 
functions.  The  general  opinion  respect- 
ing the  two  halves  of  the  brain  was 
formerly  that  the  left  side  is  the  organ 
serving  in  the  movements  and  feeling  of 


the  right  side  of  the  body,  while,  vz'ce 
versa,  the  right  side  serves  in  volition 
and  sensation  for  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  But  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  endeav- 
ours to  show  that  this  is  not  a  necessary 
relation  ;  and  he  maintains  not  only  that 
we  have  two  brains,  but  that  as  we  make 
use  of  only  one  in  thought,  we  leave  quite 
useless  one-half  of  the  most  important  of 
our  organs  as  regards  manifestations  of 
intelligence.  He  points  out  that  if  this 
statement  be  just,  it  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  deal  carefully  with 
the  question  whether  "  we  ought  not  to 
give  education  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
brain,  or  rather  to  the  two  brains." 

We  would  here  recall  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  a  point  on  which  we  insisted 
formerly,  the  analogy  namely  between 
the  bodily  and  the  mental  powers.  We 
said  that  the  action  of  the  brain  is  a  proc- 
ess not  merely  depending  upon,  but  in 
its  turn  affecting,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain,  precisely  as  muscular  action 
of  any  given  kind  not  only  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  muscles  employed,  but  also 
affects  the  condition  of  those  muscles. 
The  analogy  on  which  we  then  dwelt, 
and  the  deductions  we  then  pointed  to, 
are  illustrated,  and  in  their  turn  illustrate 
Brown-Sequard's  theory.  The  bodily 
powers  are  duplex,  and  very  few  of  the 
bodily  organs  are  single,  though  sev- 
eral which  are  really  double  may  appear 
to  be  single.  Now  we  train  both  mem- 
bers of  these  twofold  bodily  organs 
which  are  under  the  control  of  volition  : 
sometimes  both  equally,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  eyes  and  ears  ;  sometimes  with  a 
very  slight  difference,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  legs  ;  sometimes  with  a  notice- 
able difference,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
arms.  Having  these  pairs  of  members 
we  do  not  think  of  sufEering  one  to  do  all 
the  work,  and  the  other  to  remain  idle  ; 
as  one  eye,  or  one  ear,  or  one  arm  might. 

But  we  can  conceive  the  case  of  a  race 
of  beings  possessing  limbs  and  organs 
such  as  we  have,  but  through  some  de- 
fect in  their  method  of  training  the  bod- 
ily powers,  using  only  or  chiefly  one 
member  of  each  pair.  To  such  a  race  it 
would  be  a  new  doctrine,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  that  both  members  of  every 
pair  could  be  used  with  equal  or  nearly 
equal  efficiency.  The  theory,  at  first 
startling  by  its  novelty,  would  before 
long  be  established  in  a  practical  man- 
ner ;  and  the  race  would  find  their  powers 
much  more  than  doubled  by  this  duplica- 
tion of  their  limbs  and  organs.  Now 
something  like  this   is  what   Dr.   Brown- 
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Sequard  promises  as  the  result  of  his 
theory  if  practically  adopted.  In  the  re- 
mote future,  perhaps,  after  many  genera- 
tions have  followed  the  rules  which  he 
suggests  for  bringing  both  halves  of  the 
brai^n  or  both  brains  into  operation,  a 
community  with  brains  more  effective 
than  ours  will  arise.  Mental  one-sided- 
ness  will  disappear,  and  remembering 
that  such  terms  imply  not  mere  analogies 
between  mental  and  bodily  power  but 
actual  physical  facts,  we  perceive  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
human  race  to  inquire  on  what  evidence 
Brown-Sequard  bases  his  ideas. 

One  of  the  proofs  on  which  Dr.  Wigan 
insisted,  in  supporting  Holland's  theory, 
was  the  fact  that  among  insane  persons 
we  often  recognize  two  different  minds, 
either  one  sane  and  the  other  insane,  or 
both  insane,  but  in  different  degrees.  No 
one  who  has  studied  the  literature  of 
insanity  can  fail  to  recall  instances  ;  but 
we  shall  venture  to  quote  in  illustration 
a  passage  from  an  American  narrative, 
"  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,*'  which  is 
based,  we  are  assured,  on  an  actual  case, 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thor of  that  pleasant  story. 

"  Ralph  stood  looking  into  a  cell,  where 
there  was  a  man  with  a  gay  red  plume  in 
his  hat,  and  a  strip  of  red  flannel  about 
his  waist.     He  strutted  up  and  down  like 
a  drill-sergeant.     *  I    am   General  Jack- 
son,' he  began  ;  '  people  don't  believe  it, 
but  I   am.     I   had  my  head  shot  off    at 
Bueny  Visty,  and  the  new  one  that  growed 
on  isn't  nigh  so  good  as  the  old  one  ;  it's 
tater  on  one  side.     That's  why  they  took 
advantage  of  me   to  shut   me  up.     But  I 
know  some  things.     My  head  is  tater  on 
one  side,  but  it's    all  right    on    t'other. 
And  when  I  know  a  thing  in  the  left  side 
of  my  head  I  know  it.'  "     (This  illustrates 
a    point  on  which  Dr.  Wigan   specially 
insisted.     An  insane  patient  knows  he  is 
insane.      He    will    put    forward    insane 
ideas,  and  immediately  after  having   put 
them  forward  he  will  say,  "  I  know   they 
are  insane."     "  The  lunatic  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  perfectly  rational,"  says 
Brown-Sequard,  "and  perfectly   insane." 
Dr.  Wigan  concluded,  like  the  poor  luna- 
tic of  the  Indiana    workhouse,    that   in 
such  cases  one-half  of   the  brain  is   nor- 
mal and  the  other   half  diseased  ;  one- 
half  employs   the    faculties  in    a  normal 
way,  the  other  half  employs  them   in  a 
wrong  way.)    The  crazy  pauper  is  called 
on  to  give  evidence,  or   rather  he  intro- 
duces himself  to  the  judges,  with  the  re- 
mark   that  one  side  of   his  head  being 


"sound  as  a  nut,"  he  "kin  give  informa- 
tion." He  refuses  to  be  sworn,  because 
"  he  knows  himself."  "  You  see,  when  a 
feller's  got  one  side  of  his  head  tater, 
he's  mighty  onsartain  like.  You  don't 
swear  me,  for  I  can't  tell  what  minute 
the  tater  side'll  begin  to  talk.  I'm  talkin' 
out  of  the  lef  side  now,  and  I'm  all  right. 
But  you  don't  swar  me.  But  if  you'll 
send  some  of  your  constables  out  to  the 
barn  at  the  poorhouse  and  look  under 
the  haymow  in  the  north-east  corner, 
you'll  find  some  things  maybe  as  has 
been  a  missin'  for  some  time.  And  that 
ain't  out  of  the  tater  side  neither."  The 
exactness  of  the  information,  with  the 
careful  references  to  locality  and  time, 
as  also  the  suggestion  of  the  proper 
course  of  action  —  not  merely  "go  and 
look,"  but  send  some  of  your  constables,. 
&c.  —  all  this  illustrates  well  the  perfect 
contrast  often  existing  between  the  two 
states  in  which  a  so-called  lunatic  exists. 
There  are  cases,  however,  which  are 
even  more  interesting,  in  which  two  dif- 
ferent mental  conditions  are  presented, 
neither  of  which  presents  any  indication  of 
mental  disease,  except  such  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  completeness  of  the  gap 
which  separates  one  from  the  other.  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  this  kind.  "  I  saw  a 
boy,"  he  says,  "  at  Notting  Hill,  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  two  mental  lives.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  generally  at  the 
same  time,  but  not  constantly,  his  head 
was  seen  to  fall  suddenly.  He  remained 
erect,  however,  if  he  was  standing,  or  if 
sitting  he  remained  in  that  position  ;  if 
talking,  he  stopped  talking  for  awhile  ;  if 
making  a  movement  he  stopped  moving 
for  awhile  ;  and  after  one  or  two  minutes 
of  that  state  of  falling  forward  or  drooping 
of  the  head  (and  he  appeared  as  if  falling 
asleep  suddenly,  his  eyes  closing),  immedi- 
ately after  that  his  head  rose,  he  started 
up,  opening  his  eyes,  which  were  now  per- 
fectly bright,  and  looking  quite  awake. 
Then,  if  there  was  anybody  in  the  room 
whom  he  had  not  previously  seen,  he 
would  ask  who  the  person  was,  and  why 
he  was  not  introduced  to  him.  He  had 
seen  me  a  great  many  times,  and  knew 
me  very  well.  Being  with  him  once  when 
one  of  these  attacks  occurred,  he  lifted 
his  head  and  asked  his  mother,  '  Who 
is  this  gentleman  ?  Why  don't  you  in- 
troduce him  to  me  ?  '  His  mother  intro- 
duced me  to  him.  He  did  not  know  me 
at  all.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
then  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  as  a 
physician  may  have  with  a  patient.     On 
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the  next  instance  when  I  was  present 
during  an  attack  of  this  kind,  I  found 
that  he  recognized  me  fully,  and  talked  of 
what  we  had  spoken  of  in  our  first  inter- 
view. I  ascertained  from  what  I  wit- 
nessed in  these  two  instances,  and  also 
(and  chiefly,  I  may  add)  from  his  mother, 
a  very  intelligent  woman,  that  he  had  two 
lives  in  reality — two  mental  lives  —  one 
in  his  ordinary  state,  and  another  occur- 
ring after  that  attack  of  a  kind  of  sleep 
for  about  a  minute  or  two,  when  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  existed  in  his  other  life. 
In  his  abnormal  life,  the  events  of  his 
normal  life  were  forgotten  — his  ordinary 
life  became  a  blank.*  He  knew  nothing 
during  that  second  state  about  what  had 
occurred  in  previous  periods  of  that  same 
condition  ;  but  he  knew  full  well  all  that 
had  occurred  then,  and  his  recollection 
of  everything  was  as  perfect  then  as  it 
was  during  his  ordinary  life  concerning 
the  ordinary  acts  of  that  life.  He  had 
therefore  two  actually  distinct  lives,  in 
each  of  which  he  knew  everything 
which  belonged  to  the  wakeful  period  of 

*  We  have  been  compelled  slightly  to  modify  the 
report  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  statement.  Though 
manifestly  a  report  taken  by  short-hand  writers,  and 
intended  to  be  verbatim,  there  are  places  where  it  is 
clear  that  either  a  part  of  a  sentence  has  been  omitted 
or  some  words  are  wrongly  reported.  We  speak  from 
experience  in  saying  that  even  in  America,  where  lec- 
tures are  much  more  carefully  reported  than  in  Eng- 
land, mistakes  are  not  uncommon.  The  enterprise  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  in  taking  full  reports  of  lec- 
tures considered  noteworthy,  is  a  well-known  and  most 
creditable  feature  of  American  journalism.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  reports,  even  if  actually  z/^r- 
^a^zV^,  can  exactly  represent  a  lecturer's  meaning.  A 
speaker,  by  varieties  of  inflection,  emphasis,  and  so  on, 
to  say  nothing  of  expression,  action,  and  illustration, 
can  indicate  his  exact  meaning,  while  using  language 
which  written  in  the  ordinary  manner  may  appear  in- 
distinct and  confused.  Thus  a  most  exact  ''and  care- 
fully-prepared lecture  may  appear  loose  and  slipshod 
in  the  report.  This  applies  to  the  case  where  a  lec- 
turer speaks  at  so  moderate  a  rate  that  the  short-hand 
writers  can  secure  every  word,  and  is  true  even  when 
in  writing  out  their  report  they  make  no  mistake  — 
though  this  seldom  happens,  as  any  one  will  readily 
understand,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  stenographic 
art.  But  the  case  is  much  worse  if  a  lecturer  is  a  rapid 
speaker.  A  reporter  is  compelled  to  omit  words  and 
sentences  occasionally,  and  such  omissions  are  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  effect  of  a  lecture,  regarded  either  as 
a  demonstration  or  as  a  work  of  art.  Still  more  un- 
fortunate will  it  be  for  a  lecturer  if  he  should  be  carried 
away  by  his  subject,  and  pour  forth  rapidly  the 
thoughts  which  have  come  uncalled  into  existence. 
Take  the  most  eloquent  passage  from  the  pages  of  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  Tyndall,  or  Huxley,  strike  out  as  many 
words,  not  quite  necessary  to  the  sense,  as  shall  destroy 
completely  the  flow  and  rhythm  of  the  passage,  omit 
every  third  sentence,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  slowly 
read  by  a  perplexed  student,  and  the  effect  will  cor- 
respond to  the  report  of  passages  which  as  delivered 
formed  the  most  effective  part  of  a  lecture.  The  result 
may  be  a  useful  mental  exercise,  but  will  surely  not  be 
suggestive  of  fervid  eloquence.  The  student  of  sucli 
reports  v/iil  do  well  to  read  as  it  were  between  the 
lines,  taking  what  appears  as  rather  the  symbol  of  what 
was  said  than  its  actual  substance.  So  read  such  re- 
ports are  of  great  value. 


that  life,  and  in  neither  of  which  did  he 
know  anything  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  other.  He  remained  in  the  abnor- 
mal—  or  rather  the  less  usual  state,  for 
a  time  which  was  extremely  variable  — 
between  one  and  three  hours,  and  after 
that  he  fell  asleep,  and  got  out  of  that 
state  of  mind  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  that  he  had  got  into  it.  I  have  seen 
three  other  cases  of  that  kind,  and  as  so 
many  have  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  one 
single  medical  practitioner,  such  cases 
cannot  be  extremely  rare." 

The  circumstances  just  described  will 
probably  remind  the  reader  of  cases  of 
somnambulism,  during  the  recurrence 
of  which  the  person  affected  recalls  the 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  previous  attack,  of  which  in 
the  intervening  wakeful  state  he  had  been 
altogether  oblivious.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 
his  fine  work  on  mental  physiology,  re- 
cords several  instances.*  Forbes  Win- 
slow  cites  cases  in  which  intoxication  has 
produced  similar  effects  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  drunken  messenger  left  a  parcel 
in  a  place  which  he  was  quite  unable  to 
recall  when  sober;  but,  becoming  drunk 
again,  remembered  where  it  was,  and  so 
saved  his  character  for  honesty  through 
the  loss  of  his  sobriety. 

It  may  fairly  be  reasoned,  however, 
that  the  actual  duality  of  the  brain  is  not 
demonstrated  or  even  suggested  by  cases 
such  as  these  last.  In  fact,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  cite  evidence  which,  if  interpreted 
in  the  same  way,  would  show  that  we 
have  three  brains,  or  four,  or  more.  Thus 
Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  records  that 
"an  Italian  gentleman,  who  died  of  yel- 
low fever  in  New  York,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  illness  spoke  English,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  French,  but  on  the  day  of  his 
death  only  Italian."  It  is  manifest  that 
the  interpretation  of  this  case,  and  there- 
fore of  others  of  the  same  kind,  must  be 
very  different  from  that  which  Brovvn- 
Sequard  assigns,  perhaps  correctly,  to 
the  case  of  twofold  mental  life  above  re- 
lated.    Knowing  as   we   do  how  greatly 


*  One  of  these,  however,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a 
place  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  book.  We  refer  to  the  narra- 
tive at  p.  596,  of  a  servant-maid,  rather  given  to  sleep- 
walking, who  missed  one  of  her  combs,  and  charged"  a 
fellow-servant  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  stealing 
it,  but  one  morning  awoke  with  the  comb  in  her  hand. 
"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "that  she 
had  put  it  away  on  a  previous  night  without  preserving 
any  waking  remembrance  of  the  occurrence  ;  and  that 
she  had  recovered  it  when  the  remembrance  of  its 
hiding-place  was  brought  to  her  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  state  in  which  it  had  been  secreted."  This  is  not 
altogether  certain.  The  other  servant  might  have 
been  able  to  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter. 
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brain-action  depends  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the 
cases  of  the  former  kind,  without  requir- 
ing a  distinct  brain  for  the  different  mem- 
ories excited  *  In  the  same  way  possibly 
we  might  explain  the  well-known  case  of 
an  insane  person  who  became  sane  dur- 
ing an  attack  of  typhus  fever  at  the  stage 
when  sane  persons  commonly  become 
delirious,  his  insanity  returning  as  the 
fever  declined.  But  we  seem  led  rather 
to  Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  interpretation,  by 
a  case  which  recently  came  under  discus- 
sion in  our  law-courts,  where  a  gentleman 
whose  mind  had  become  diseased  was  re- 
stored to  sanity  by  a  fall  which  was  so 
serious  in  its  bodily  consequences  as  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  action  for  damages. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  a  double  life  is  one  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
scientific  world  recently;  some  time,  we 
believe,  after  Brown-Sequard's  views  were 
published.  We  refer  to  the  case  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Mesnet,  and  referred  to 
In  Dr.  Huxley's  remarkable  lecture  at 
Belfast  on  the  hypothesis  that  animals 
are  or  may  be  automata.  We  do  not  pur- 
pose to  quote  Huxley's  account  in  full,  as 
no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  al- 
ready seen  it,  but  the  following  facts  are 
necessary  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  case 
on  Sequard's   theory: — "  A  sergeant  of 

the    French    army,  F ,  twenty-seven 

years  of  age,  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Bazeilles,  by  a  ball  which  fractured  his 
left  parietal  bone.  He  ran  his  bayonet 
through  the  Prussian  soldier  who  wound- 
ed him,  but  almost  immediately  his  right 
arm  became  paralyzed  ;  after  walking 
about  two  hundred  yards  his  right  leg 
became  similarly  affected,  and  he  lost  his 
senses.  When  he  recovered  them,  three 
weeks  afterwards,  in  hospital  at  Mayence, 
the  right  half  of  the  body  was  completely 
paralyzed,  and  remained  in  this  condition 
for  a  year.  At  present,  the  only  trace  of 
the  paralysis  which  remains  is  a  slight 
weakness  of  the  right  half  of  the  body. 
Three  or  four  months  after  the  wound 
was  inflicted,  periodical  disturbances  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  made  their 
appearance,  and  have  continued  ever 
since.    The  disturbances  last  from  fifteen 

^^  •  ♦«  No   «!mp1e  term,"   says   Sir    Henry  Holland, 

"" '  '  "    '       I"  accident,  disease, 

*>'  ''•  riy  partial  in  tliis 

■'l"  .  -s  they  undergo, 

*j»^'  iviliiriii   IS  almost  as  vain  as 

*•]«  '  use."     The  term  "dislocation 

<»'  '"  d  hy  him  for  the  phenomena 
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to  thirty  hours,  the  intervals  at  which 
they  occur  being  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
day's.  For  four  years,  therefore,  the  life 
of  this  man  has  been  divided  into  alter- 
nating phases,  short  abnormal  states  in- 
tervening between  long  normal  states." 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  that 
although  this  case  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Brown-Sequard's  two-lived  boy, 
we  have  in  the  soldier's  case  a  duality 
brought  about  by  a  different  cause,  an 
accident  affecting  the  left  side  of  the 
head  —  that  side,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  which  is  regarded  as  ordinarily  if  not 
always  the  seat  of  chief  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. The  soldier's  right  side  was  para- 
lyzed, confirming  the  theory  that  so  far 
as  the  bodily  movements  are  concerned 
the  left  brain  chiefly  rules  the  right-hand 
organs  of  the  body,  and  vice  versd.  But 
the  man  had  recovered  from  his  paralysis, 
so  that  either  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
had  been  partially  restored  or  else  the 
right  brain  had  acquired  the  power  of 
directing  the  moveAients  of  the  right- 
hand  oVgans.  But  the  periodical  dis- 
turbances came  on  three  or  four  months 
after  the  wound  was  inflicted,  that  is, 
more  than  half  a  year  before  the  paraly- 
sis disappeared.  We  have,  then  :  ist, 
three  weeks  of  unconsciousness,  during 
which  we  may  suppose  that  the  left  side 
of  the  brain  was  completely  stunned  (if 
we  may  apply  to  the  brain  an  expression 
properly  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
man) ;  secondly,  we  have  three  months 
during  which  the  man  was  conscious,  and 
in  his  normal  mental  condition,  but  para- 
lyzed ;  thirdly,  we  have  more  than  half 
a  year  during  which  a  double  mental  life 
went  on,  but  the  left  side  of  the  brain  was 
still  so  far  affected  that  the  right  side  of 
the  body  was  paralyzed  ;  and  lastly,  we 
have  more  than  three  years  of  this  double 
mental  life,  the  bodily  functions  in  the 
man's  normal  life  being,  it  would  appear, 
completely  restored. 

Assuming,  then,  Sequard's  theory  for 
the  moment,  we  have  to  inquire  whether 
the  man's  normal  condition  implies  the 
action  of  the  uninjured  right  brain,  or  of 
the  restored  left  brain,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recovery  from  paralysis 
has  resulted  from  a  more  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  left  brain,  or  from  the  right 
brain  having  acquired  a  power  formerly 
limited  to  the  left  brain.  The  fact  that 
the  man's  normal  mental  condition  re- 
turned as  soon  as  consciousness  was 
restored  does  not  show  that  this  condi- 
tion depends  on  the  action  of  the  left 
brain,  for  in  the  unconscious  state  both 
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brains  were  at  rest.  Rather  it  might 
seem  to  imply  that  the  right  brain  was 
the  brain  active  in  the  normal  mental 
state,  for  the  continued  paralysis  of  the 
right  side  showed  that  the  left  brain  was 
not  completely  restored.  Yet  it  has  been 
so  clearly  shown  by  other  and  inde- 
pendent researches  that  the  left  brain  is 
the  chief  seat  of  intellectual  activity  that 
we  seem  forced  to  adopt  the  opinion  that 
this  man's  normal  condition  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  left  brain.  And  we  may 
perhaps  assume,  from  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  right  side  remained 
paralyzed  after  the  left  brain  had  resumed 
a  portion  of  its  functions,  that  the  other 
portion  —  the  control  of  the  right-hand 
organs  —  has  never  been  recovered  at  all 
by  the  left  brain,  but  that  the  right  brain 
has  acquired  the  power,  a  result  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  accords  well  with 
experience  in  other  cases. 

It  would  almost  seem,  on  Brown-Se- 
quard's  hypothesis  —  though  we  must 
admit  that  the  hypothesis  does  not  ex- 
plain all  the  difficulties  in  this  very  sin- 
gular case —  that  the  right  brain  having 
assumed  one  set  of  functions  belonging 
to  the  left,  from  time  to  time  tries,  as  it 
were,  to  assume  also  another  get  of  func- 
tions belonging  to  the  left,  viz.,  the  con- 
trol of  mental  operations,  the  weakened 
left  brain  passing  temporarily  into  uncon- 
sciousness. The  matter  is,  however, 
[complicated  by  peculiarities  in  the  bodily 
■state,  and  in  sensorial  relations  during 
the  abnormal  condition.  The  whole  case, 
,is,  in  fact,  replete  with  difficulties,  as  Pro- 
:fessor  Huxley  well  points  out,*  and  it 
rseems  to  us  these  difficulties  are  not 
jdiminished  by  Brown-Sequard's  theory. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  facts  of 
the  man's  twofold  life  :  —  "  In  the  periods 
of  normal  life  the  ex-sergeant's  health  is 
perfect ;  he  is  intelligent  and  kindly,  and 
performs  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  a 
hospital  attendant.  The  commencement 
of  the  abnormal  state  is  ushered  in  by 
^uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  weight  about 
(the  forehead,  which  the  patient  compares 

*  We  may  in  passing  note  that  the  case  of  Brown- 
Sequard's  double-lived  boy  throws  some  lighten  the 
question  whether  the  soldier  is  conscious  in  his  abnor- 
mal state.  Professor  Huxley  says  justly  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  whether  F.  is  conscious  or  not,  be- 
cause in  his  abnormal  condition  he  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  describing  his  condition.  But  the  two 
conditions  of  the  boy's  life  were  not  distinguished  in 
this  way,  for  he  was  perfectly  rational,  and  could 
describe  liis  sensations  in  both  conditions.  The  only 
evidence  we  can  have  of  any  other  person's  conscious- 
ness was  afforded  by  this  boy  during  his  abnormal 
state.  But  what  strange  thoughts  are  suggested  by 
this  twofold  consciousness  —  or,  rather  (for  twofold 
consciousness  is  intelligible  enough),  by  this  alternate 
unconsciousness.  To  the  boy  in  one  state,  what  was 
the  other  life?  JV/tose was  the  life  of  which  he  was 
unconscious? 


to  the  constriction  of  a  circle  of  iron  ; 
and  after  its  termination  he  complains 
for  some  hours  of  dulness  and  heaviness 
of  the  head.  But  the  transition  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal  state  takes  place 
in  a  few  minutes,  without  convulsions  or 
cries,  and  without  anything  to  indicate 
the  change  to  a  bystander.  His  move- 
ments remain  free  and  his  expression 
calm,  except  for  a  contraction  of  the 
brow,  an  incessant  movement  of  the  eye- 
balls, and  a  chewing  motion  of  the  jaws. 
The  eyes  are  wide  open,  and  their  pupils 
dilated.  If  the  man  happens  to  be  in  a 
place  to  which  he  is  accustomed  he  walks 
about  as  usual ;  but  .if  he  is  in  a  new 
place,  or  if  obstacles  are  intentionally 
placed  in  his  way,  he  stumbles  gently 
against  them,  stops,  and  then,  feeling 
over  the  objects  with  his  hands,  passes 
on  one  side  of  them.  He  offers  no  re- 
sistance to  any  change  of  direction  which 
may  be  impressed  upon  him,  or  to  the 
forcible  acceleration  or  retardation  of  his 
movements.  He  eats,  drinks,  smokes, 
walks  about,  dresses  and  undresses  him- 
self, rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  accus- 
tomed hours.  Nevertheless,  pins  may 
be  run  into  his  body,  or  strong  electric 
shocks  Sent  through  it  without  causing 
the  least  indication  of  pain;  no  odorous 
substance,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  makes 
the  least  impression  ;  he  eats  and  drinks 
with  avidity  whatever  is  offered,  and 
takes  asafoetida,  or  vinegar,  or  quinine, 
as  readily  as  water;  no  noise  affects 
him  ;  and  light  influences  him  only  under 
certain  conditions.  Dr.  Mesnet  remarks 
that  the  sense  of  touch  alone  seems  to 
persist,  and  indeed  to  be  more  acute  and 
delicate  than  in  the  normal  state  ;  and  it 
is  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  al- 
most exclusively,  that  his  organism  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  outer 
world." 

Such  are  the  general  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  this  curious  case.  As  respects 
details  of  the  man's  behaviour  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  we  refer  our  read- 
ers to  Professor  Huxley's  paper  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  last  November. 
But  one  peculiarity  is  so  noteworthy,  and 
rightly  understood  gives  so  special  an 
interest  to  Brown-Sequard's  hypothesis, 
that  we  must  quote  it  at  length,  together 
with  the  significant  remarks  with  which 
Professor  Huxley  introduces  the  subject. 
"  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  become  acquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  somnambulism  and  mesmer- 
ism will  be  struck  with  the  close  parallel 
which  they  present  to  the  proceedings  of 
F.  in  his  abnormal  state.     But  the  great 
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value  of  Dr.  Mesnet's  observations  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  abnormal  condition  is 
traceable  to  a  definite  injury  to  the  brain, 
and  that  the  circumstances  are  such  as 
to  keep  us  clear  of  the  cloud  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  fictions  in  which  the 
truth  is  too  often  smothered  in  such 
cases.  In  the  unfortunate  subjects  of 
such  abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain, 
the  disturbance  of  the  sensory  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  is  not  unfrequently  ac- 
companied by  a  perturbation  of  the  moral 
nature  which  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
most  astonishing  love  of  lying  for  its 
own  sake.  And  in  this  respect,  also,  F-'s 
case  is  singularly  instructive,  for  although 
in  his  normal  state  he  is  a  perfectly  hon- 
est man,  in  his  abnormal  condition  he  is 
an  inveterate  thief,  stealing  and  hiding 
away  whatever  he  can  lay  hands  on,  with 
much  dexterity,  and  with  an  absurd  indif- 
ference as  to  whether  the  property  is  his 
own  or  not.  Hoffmann's  terrible  concep- 
tion of  the  '■  Doppelt-gdnger''  is  realized 
by  men  in  this  state,  who  live  two  lives, 
in  the  one  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  of 
the  most  criminal  acts,  while  in  the  other 
they  are  eminently  virtuous  and  respecta- 
ble. Neither  life  knows  anything  of  the 
other.  Dr.  Mesnet  states  that  h6  has 
watched  a  man  in  his  abnormal  state  elab- 
orately prepare  to  hang  himself,  and  has 
let  him  go  on  "  ( ! )  "  until  asphyxia  set  in, 
when  he  cut  him  down.  But  on  passing 
into  the  normal  state  the  would-be-suicide 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened." 

If  Wigan  and  Sequard  are  right  in  re- 
garding the  changes  of  opinion  with 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar  as  differing 
only  in  degree  from  the  duality  of  a 
lunatic's  mind  who  has  sane  and  insane 
periods,  and  mental  indecision  as  differ- 
ing only  in  degree  from  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  who  "  is  of  two  minds,"  knowing 
that  what  he  says  is  insane,  a  curious 
subject  of  speculation  arises  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  duality  of  the 
moral  nature.  The  promptings  of  evil 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  resisting 
these  promptings,  present  themselves  as 
the  operation  of  the  two  brains,  one  less 
instructed  and  worse  trained  than  the 
-other.  "  Conversion  "  is  presented  to  us 
as  a  physical  process,  bringing  the  better- 
trained  brain  into  action  in  such  sort  as 
to  be  the  only  or  chief  guide  of  the 
man's  actions. 

Passing,  however,  from  thoughts  such 
as  these  to  the  reasoning  on  which  must 
depend  our  acceptance  of  the  theory 
which  has  suggested  them,  let  us  con- 
sider what  evidence  we  have  to  show  that 
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a  real  difference  exists  between  the  right 
and  left  brains. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  faculty  of 
speech  depends  either  wholly  or  mainly 
on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  A  lesion 
in  a  particular  region  of  this  side  pro- 
duces the  loss  of  the  faculty  of  express- 
ing ideas  by  spoken  words.  Out  of 
more  than  a  hundred  cases  of  this  pecul- 
iar disease  —  aphasia  —  only  one  is 
known  (and  that  case  is  doubtful)  in 
which  the  right  side  of  the  brain  was  dis- 
eased. This  seems  to  show  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  brain  are  distinct  one  from 
the  other.  At  first  sight,  however,  the 
idea  might  suggest  itself  that  this  evi- 
dence tended  to  prove  that  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  brain  discharge  supplement- 
ary functions.  If  the  left  side  thus  per- 
form duties  with  which  the  right  side  has 
nothing  to  do,  presumably  the  right  side 
may  perform  duties  from  which  the  left 
side  is  free.  This,  indeed,  would  appear 
to  be  the  case  ;  but  Brown-Sequard's 
position  is  that  this  is  not  a  necessary 
distinction  ;  but  the  result  of  habit,  un- 
consciously exercised  of  course,  since  (as 
yet,  at  any  rate)  we  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  deciding  that  we  will  use  this  or 
that  side  of  the  brain.  He  maintains 
that  the  left  brain  is  used  in  speech,  as 
the  right  hand  is  used  in  writing,  that  a 
disease  in  the  particular  part  of  the  left 
brain  on  which  speech  depends,  causes 
aphasia,  precisely  as  a  disease  of  the 
right  hand  destroys  the  power  of  writing 
(until  the  left  hand  has  been  trained  to 
the  work),  and  that  by  training  both 
brains  we  should  render  this  particular 
form  of  cerebral  disease  less  likely  to 
cause  loss  of  speech,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  by  training  both  hands  to  write, 
we  should  diminish  the  chance  of  any 
such  cause  as  disease  or  accident  depriv- 
ing us  of  the  power  of  writing. 

Brown-Sequard  further  maintains  that 
where  the  power  of  articulation  is  lost,  it 
is  not  the  mere  power  of  moving  the  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue,  larynx  or  chest,  which 
is  lost,  but  the  memory  of  the  mode  of 
directing  the  movements  of  those  mus- 
cles. In  many  cases,  he  says,  "a  patient 
could  move  the  tongue  in  any  direction, 
could  move  the  larynx,  and  utter  sounds 
very  well  ;  but  could  not  articulate,  the 
mental  part  of  the  mechanical  act  being 
lost,  not  the  mechanical  action  itself." 

Sight  affords  evidence  that  the  distinct 
action  of  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  completeness  of 
the  power  possessed  by  either.  Wollas- 
ton  held  that  the  right  side  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  is  the  centre  for  sight  in  the 
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two  right  halves  of  the  eye,  —  that  is,  the 
lalf  of  the  right  eye  towards  the  temple, 
md  the  half  of  the  left  eye  towards  the 
jose  ;  while  the  left  side  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  is  the  centre  for  sight  in  the 
two  other  halves  —  the  outer  half  of  the 
left  eye  and  the  inner  half  of  the  right  eye. 
If    this  were  so,  the   two   halves   of   the 
)rain  would  4)e,  so    far  as  sight  is  con- 
:erned,  absolutely  supplementary  to  each 
iher,  insomuch  that  a  disease  of  either 
jalf  of  the  brain  would  render  sight  imper- 
fect.    It  is  not  altogether  true,  however, 
IS  Brown-Sequard  states,  that  only  one- 
half  of  each  object  would  be  seen,  for  the 
whole   of  an   object   may  fall   on  either 
half  of  the  retina.     But  objects  looked  at 
full  front  would  thus  be  divided.     If  the 
left  side  of  the  brain  were  affected,  the 
left    halves    of    the    eyes  would  act  im- 
perfectly,   that    is,    the    left    halves    of 
tlie    visual    field    within     the    eye  ;    so 
ythat,  in    point   of   fact,  objects    towards 
"le  observer's    right  would    be    unseen  ; 
ind  vice  versd.     Wollaston    himself  was 
roubled  occasionally  by  a  defect  of  this 
tind.     Trying  one  day  to  read  the  name 
an   instrument  —  the    barometer  —  he 
)uld  read  only  "  meter,"  the  other  part 
the    word,  "  baro,"    being   invisible. 
Lgassiz    was    similarly    affected.      And 
lany  patients  who  are  afflicted  with   cer- 
lin  disorders  of  movement  implying  brain 
lisease,   have   the   same    trouble — they 
;e  only  half  of  objects  towards  which 
lie  eyes  are  directly  turned.     Nor  is  this 
'le   only  evidence  which  at  a  first  view 
;ems  to  demonstrate  Wollaston's  theory. 
[f  the  theory  were  true  we  should  expect 
find  that  when  only  a  small  part  of  one 
jide   of   the    brain  —  or   rather,   of    that 
igion    on    which    sight    depends  —  was 
Eected,   then    only  the   half  of  one  eye 
irould    be    deprived  of   sight.     This  has 
)een  found  to  be  the  case.     And  natur- 
llly,  we  should  expect  that  if   the  other 
)art  of  that  region  (of  the  same  side  of 
^he  brain)  were  affected,  then  the  corre- 
iponding  half  of  the  other  eye,  and  that 
lalf  only,  would    be    deprived    of   sight, 
'his  also  has  been  found  to  be  the  case, 
levertheless,  Wollaston's  theory  has  to 
je  abandoned  because   it   does    not   ac- 
)unt  for  all  the  facts,  and  is  opposed  by 
»ree  decisive  facts  at  least.*    It  has  been 

I*  It  is  singular  how  seldom  the  true  rules  which 
'iould  guide  us  in  selecting  and  rejecting  theories  are 
cognized  and  nndcrstood.  0%'er  and  over  again  we 
!  It  assumed,  if  not  stated,  that  that  theory  which 
lounts  for  the  greatest  number  of  facts  is  to  be 
iopted  as  the  most  probable.  This  is  not  by  any 
ilcans  the  cnse.  The  true  theory  must,  in  realitv, 
)rd  with  all  the  facts,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
show  that  it  does.  Now  if  a  lhcor\'  accounts  for 
ireral  of  the  facts,  and  is  not  opposed  by  a  single  one, 
Fhas  a  much  better  claim  to  be  adopted  provisionally 


I  shown  in  many  instances  that  a  disease 
'  in  one  half  of  the  brain  will  produce  com- 
plete loss  of  sight,  (i.)  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as  the  dis- 
eased brain  ;  or  (ii.)  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  eye  on  the  opposite  side  ;  or  (iii.)  of 
the  two  halves  of  both  eyes.  Mani- 
festly then  there  is  no  necessary  associa- 
tion between  either  side  of  the  brain  and 
the  sight  of  either  eye,  or  of  the  two 
halves  of  either  eye.  Each  side  of  the 
brain  possesses  apparently  the  potential- 
ity of  rendering  sight  perfect  for  both 
eyes.  Admitting  this,  it  is  clearly  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  inquire  whether 
both  sides  of  the  brain,  or  the  two  brains, 
may  not  each  be  trained  to  discharge  this 
duty;  for  the  disease  of  either  would  no 
longer  destroy  or  seriously  impair  the 
power  of  sight. 

The  next  point  considered  by  Brown- 
Sequard  is  that  of  gesture.  The  left 
side  of  the  brain  chiefly  controls  the 
gestures,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  left  side  of  the  brain  guides 
chiefly  the  movements  of  the  right  side 
of  the  body,  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the 
right  arm  that  gestures  are  made.  But 
t  also  appears  likely,  from  certain  path- 
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ological  facts,  that  even  the  motion 
the  left  arm,  so  far  as  gestures  are  con- 
cerned, depends  on  the  action  of  the  left 
side  of  the  brain  ;  for  it  is  found  that  pa- 
tients who  have  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
diseased  commonly  lose  the  faculty  of 
making  appropriate  gestures  with  either 
the  right  or  the  left  arm.  It  has,  how- 
ever, happened  in  a  few  cases  tliat  dis- 
ease of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  has  led 
to  a  loss  of  the  power  of  making  gestures. 
It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this  ex- 
ception no  more  opposes  itself  to  the 
general  theory  of  the  duality  of  the  brain 
than  does  the  fact  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  persons  are  left-handed,  or  one 
may  say  left-sided. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  how 
far  writing  depends  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain,  because  disease  of  that  side  is  not 
uncommonly  accompanied  by  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm  and  hand,  and  in  such  cases 
we  cannot  determine  whether  the  power 
of  writing  is  lost  on  account  of  a  real 
loss  of  memory  of  the  relation  between 
written  symbols  and  the  ideas  they  ex- 
press, or  simply  through  the  effects  of 
paralysis.  However,  it  very  seldom  hap- 
as  the  most  probable  than  another  theory  which  ac- 
counts for  a  greater  number  of  f.icts,  or  even  for  all  the 
known  facts  save  one,  but  is  manifestly  opposed  by  one 
fact.  This  is  a  ruie  of  the  utmost  importance  ia 
science,  because  often  it  enables  u>  to  select  the  true 
theory,  not  by  overpowering  testimony  of  evidence  in 
its  I'avour,  but  consecutively  rejecting  aiU  other  possible 
theories. 
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pens  that  paralyzed  patients  have  lost 
altogether  the  use  of  the  fingers  and  are 
unable  to  make  the  least  sign.  In  fact  it 
is  found  that  in  many  cases  they  can  im- 
itate writing  placed  before  them  (oftener 
if  the  handwriting  resembles  their  own), 
while  they  are  unable  from  memory  to 
write  anything,  or  at  all  events  to  express 
ideas  by  writing.  The  disease  is  called 
ai^raphia.  In  many  patients  suffering 
from  this  disease  the  right  arm  is  per- 
fectly free  from  any  sign  of  paralysis,  but 
a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  has 
been  diseased.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  written  language,  like  spoken 
language,  depends  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  power  of  rea- 
soning depends  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  more  than  on  the  right.  In  cases 
of  insanity  the  left  side  of  the  brain  has 
more  frequently  been  found  to  be  dis- 
eased than  the  right  side. 

We  see,  then,  that  to  the  left  brain  we 
must  assign  the  chief  control  over  speech, 
writing,  and  gesture  —  the  methods,  that 
is,  of  expressing  ideas.  This  .side  also 
seems  principally  concerned  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reasoning ;  and  besides  these 
special  functions,  we  must  assign  to  the 
left  side  of  the  brain  the  principal  con- 
trol over  the  motions  and  organs  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body. 

The  right  side  of  the  brain  in  turn  pos- 
sesses its  special  functions.  It  serves 
chiefly  to  the  emotional  manifestations, 
including  those  called  hysterical,  and  also 
to  the  needs  of  the  body  as  respects  nu- 
trition,* It  also,  of  course,  possesses  a 
function  corresponding  to  the  control  of 
the  left  side  of  the  brain  over  the  bodily 
organs,  the  right  side  having  principal 
control  over  the  movements  and  organs 
of  the  left  side  of  the  body. 

And  now  for  the  practical  application 
of  these  facts. 

If  the  difference  which  exists  between 

•  The  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  re- 
specting the  special  functions  of  the  right  side  of  the 
brain  is  chiefly  derived  from  his  medical  experience, 
and  would,   tiierefore,   not   be  altogether  suitable    to 
ihi-^e   i)ages— ^or  rather,   its  force  would    not    be  so 
f '    ')\v  recognized  as  that  of  the  evidence  relating  to 
1.'  Mii-e  and  gesture.     It  appears  that  ulceration  of 
tjir  lungs  or  liver,  hemorrhage  and  sudden  inflamma- 
tion, can  result  more  or  less  directly  from  irritation, 
and  that  in  these  cases  it  has  chiefly  been  the  right 
side  of  the  brain  which  has  been  affected.     Among  one 
liiii;c!rcd  and    twenty-one   cases  of   paralysis,   caused 
1  y  liviteria,   ninety-seven  were  found  associated  with 
<■       I      <.f  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  and  only  twenty- 
ise  of  the  left  side.     It  is  also  well  known 
is  more  common  on  the  left  side  of  the 
til-   right  side,  which  corresponds  to  the 
i'ie  of  the  brain  is  more  commonly 
iiier  which  results  in  paralysis.     He 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory 
tliii  ilic  li^lit  side  of  the  brain  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
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the  two  sides  of  the  brain  depended  on  a 
radical  difference  in  their  structure,  it 
would  of  course  be  impossible  to  bring 
about  any  change.  The  facts  we  have 
cited  would  be  interesting,  but  they  would 
have  no  practical  application,  howeve» 
thoroughly  they  might  be  demonstrated 
We  recognize  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  £ye  and  those 
of  the  ear,  between  the  office  of  the  legs 
and  that  of  the  arms  ;  but  we  do  not  in- 
quire whether  both  the  eye  and  the  ear 
might  be  trained  to  perform  the  same  du- 
ties, nor  do  we  practise  walking  on  our 
hands,  or  grasping  objects  with  our  feet. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  a  useful  purpose 
might  be  served  by  calling  to  any  per- 
son's attention  the  fact,  if  such  it  should 
be,  that  he  uses  one  or  other  eye  more 
frequently  than  the  other,  or  for  different 
purposes,  and  that  his  general  powers  of 
sight  would  be  improved  if  he  accustomed 
both  eyes  to  the  same  amount  and  kind 
of  work.*  Similarly  of  the  ear's.  Again 
some  persons  are  too  right-handed  (we 
question,  indeed,  whether  one-handed- 
ness,  whether  right  or  left  be  chiefly  em- 
ployed, does  not  in  all  cases  involve  a 
loss  of  power).  In  all  such  cases  it  is 
probable  that  careful  training,  especially 
if  begun  in  early  life,  by  tending  to  equal- 
ize the  work  of  each  member  oi  each  pair 
of  organs,  might  not  add  considerably  to 
the  general  powers  of  the  body.  It  is 
something  of  this  sort  that  Brown- 
Sequard  hopes  to  attain  for  the  brain  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  by  this  very  process  that  he 
hopes  to  bring  into  action  the  full  powers 
of  this  dual  organ. 

..at  " 
use  for  a  certain 


He  remarks  that  "every  organ   which 


is  put  in   use  for  a  certain  function    gets 

*  Perhaps  in  some  instances  the  reverse  may  be  the 
case  —  though  we  question  whether  many  would  care 
to  have  one  eye  specially  suited  for  one  kind  of  work, 
and  the  other  eye  for  a  different  kind.  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  case.  It  is  much  more  common  than  many 
suppose,,  for  one  eye  to  be  of  different  focal  length  than 
the  other  ;  and,  if  the  difference  is  not  early  noticed,  it 
is  apt  to  increase,  each  eye  being  used  for  the  work  to 
which  it  is  best  suited.  The  present  writer  supposes 
that  a  marked  difference  between  his  own  eyes  attained 
its  present  extent  in  this  way,  though  the  difference 
was  probably  considerable  in  childhood.  It  is  now  so 
great  that  the  left  eye  is  scarcely  used  at  all,  and  is 
almost  useless  for  ordinary  vision,  being  very  near- 
sighted, but  is  almost  microscopic  for  near  objects ; 
while  the  right  eye  is  not  used  at  all  on  examining 
minute  objects,  and  very  little  in  reading,  but  is  of 
average  power  for  distant  objects.  To  use  both  has 
become  impossible,  and  may  have  always  been  so. 
The  difference,  however,  was  not  noticed  until  the 
writer  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  That  it  ex- 
isted in  boyhood  to  a  markecl  degree,  he  considers  to  be 
proved  by  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  acquiring 
skill  in  such  games  as  cricket,  rackets,  fives,  billiards, 
&c.,  where  ready  and  exact  judgment  of  distances  is 
required.  He  believes  that  in  almost  every  instance 
when  a  boy  shows  a  marked  want  of  skill  in  such 
games  —  while  apt  in  others  —  it  will  be  found  that  one 
eye  differs  so  much  in  focal  length  from  the  other  as  to 
I  be  little  used. 


developed,  and  more  apt  or  ready  to  per- 1  of  the  left,  controls  the  faculty  of    ex- 
form    that  function.     Indeed,    the  brain  '  pressing  ideas,  whet 


■E  shows  this  in  point  of  mere  size.  For 
|p  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  is  used 
most,  is  larger  than  the  right  side.  The 
left  side  of  the  brain  also  receives  a  great 
deal  more  blood  than  the  right  side,  be- 
cause its  action  preponderates,  and  every 
organ  that  acts  much  receives  more 
blood.  As  regards  the  influence  of  ac- 
tion on  the  brain,  there  is  a  fact  which 
hatters  know  very  well.  If  a  person  is 
accustomed  for  many  years  of  adult  life 
—  say  from  twenty  up  to  forty  or  more  — 
to  go  to  the  same  hatter,  the  hatter  will 
find  after  a  tin>e  that  he  has  to  enlarge 
the  hat  of  that  customer  ;  and,  indeed,  a 
person  advanced  in  years,  even  having 
passed  fifty-six,  as  your  lecturer  has,  may 
have  a  chance  to  observe  such  a  change. 
There  is  no  period  of  six  months  that 
has  passed  that  I  have  not  found  my  hat, 
if  neglected  and  put  aside,  has  become 
too  small.  The  head  growing  is  very 
strong  proof  that  the  brain  grows  also. 
Action  is  a  means  of  increasing  size. 
It  is  also  a  means  of  developing  power. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  among 
you  have  observed  that  after  paying  great 
attention  to  a  subject  they  have  not  only 
acquired  knowledge  on  that  subject,  but 
become  much  better  able  to  solve  ques- 
tions relating  to  that  subject  —  that  hav- 
*  ing  developed  the  part  of  the  brain  which 

has  been  used  for  the  acts  performed, 
L^__  that  part  has  become  far  better  able  to 
l^fc perform  the  duties  demanded  of  it." 
I^H  The  superior  size,  therefore,  of  the  left 
^^Hside  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
j^Vit  receives  a  larger  share  of  blood  than 
the  right,  show  that  it  is  predominant  in 
our  system.  This  fact  is  also  shown 
i  by    the  prevalence  of    right-handedness 

among  all  races  of  men.  There  is  no  left- 
handed  race  among  all  the  races  that 
people  the  world.*  But  also,  the  left- 
handed  individuals  of  every  race  have 
the  brain  correspondingly  unequal,  only 
that  in  their  case  the  right  side  of  the  brain 
is  more  developed,  and  that  side,  instead 

*  Right-sidedness    extends    even    to    lower    races, 
though    tliere   are  few  cases    in  which   we   have   tlie 
means  of  determining  it.      Birds,  and  especially  par- 
rots, show  right-sidedness.      Dr.   W.  Ogle  has  found 
that  few  parrots  perch  on  the  left  leg.     Now  parrots 
have  that  part  at  least  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  which 
depends  on  the  memory  of  successive  s»unds,  and  of 
the  method  of  reproducing  snch  imitation  of  them  as  a 
L^^_  parrot's  powers  permit ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
l^^^kJeft  braui  receives  more  blood  and  is  better  developed 
I^^^Bthan  tlie  right  brain.     So  far  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  on 
I^^^Kthis  point.      It  may  be  questioned  whether  monkeys 
I^^^Kshow  any  tendency  to  right-handedness ;  our  own  rcc- 
I^^^Kollections  of    monkey  gestures    certainly   suggest    no 
^^^■preterence  of  the  kind.     Here  is  a  held  for  observation 
^^^Kand    inquiry   among    our    zoological   professors  when 
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ther  by  language  or 
by  gesture,  and  acts  chiefly  in  intellectual 
operations.  The  connection  between 
greater  development  of  the  brain  and  the 
control  of  reason  and  its  expression,  by 
the  side  of  the  brain  so  developed,  seems 
conclusively  established.  The  side  of 
the  brain  which  chiefly  guides  our  actions 
has  the  greater  mass  of  grey  matter,  the 
greater  number  of  convolutions,  the  most 
plentiful  supply  of  blood. 

Now  it  appears  certain  that  the  greater 
development  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
and  consequently,  if  the  inferences  just 
drawn  are  sound,  the  chief  use  of  that 
side  in  reason,  language,  and  gesture,  is 
brought  about  by  actions  under  the  control 
of  will.  We  exercise  most  the  right  side 
of  the  body,  hence  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  becomes  better  developed  than  the 
right,  and  hence,  therefore,  it  assumes 
the  function  of  controlling  intellectual 
processes  and  their  expression.  If,  of 
set  purpose,  we  exercised  equally  both 
sides  of  the  body,  if  in  particular  we  em- 
ployed the  organs  on  the  left  side  in  proc- 
esses at  present  chiefly  or  wholly  man- 
aged by  those  on  the  right,  would  not  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain  become  equally 
developed,  and  might  not  both  become 
capable  of  controlling  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties .'^  On  this  point  we  have  evidence 
which  is  well  worth  considering,  even  if 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive. 

Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  left 
side  of  a  child's  brain  has  become  dis- 
eased before  the  child  has  learned  to 
talk.  In  such  cases  the  child  has  learned 
to  talk  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  if  the 
left  side  of  the  brain  had  been  sound. 
Now,  if  in  such  cases  the  child  had  been 
born  of  left-handed  parents,  we  could  re- 
gard the  result  as  depending  on  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  exceptional 
powers  to  the  right  side  of  the  brain. 
But  no  such  explanation  has  been  avail- 
able. In  most  instances,  certainly  (in  all 
according  to  Brown-Sequard's  belief)  the 
parents  of  these  children  were  right-hand- 
ed. In  fact,  the  circumstance  that  these 
children,  besides  being  able  to  speak, 
could  make  use  of  all  the  members  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body  (though  tlie  left  side 
of  the  brain,  which  usually  controls  the 
movements  of  those  meml)ers,  was  dis- 
eased), shows  that  the  riglit  side  of  the 
brain  had  assumed  powers  not  ordi- 
narily belonging  to  it.  The  children, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  were  left- 
handed,  the  left  side  of  the  body  being 
governed  as  the  special  province  of  the 
right  brain,  and  the  right  side  only  be- 
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cause  the  disease  of  the  left  brain  forced  I  (in  this   case).     Accordingly,  with   them 
on  the  rif^ht  brain  the  duty  of  governing    the   two  brains    are    more    equally  exer- 
*  "  ....    ^jgg(j    ^}-,^j-|  jj^  ti-jg   case  of   right-handed 

persons.  But  are  the  left-handed  ob- 
served to  be  ordinarily  of  better  balanced 
mind  than  the  right-handed  ?  Are  they 
less  liable  to  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
body,  through  having  each  brain  readier 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  other  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  if  neither  of  these  re- 
lations exists,  and  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  either  could  exist  without  hav- 
ing long  since  been  recognized,  we  may 
regard  Brown-Sequard's  theories  as  in- 
teresting perhaps,  and  even  trustworthy, 
but  we  can  scarcely  place  much  reliance 
on  the  hopes  which  he  bases  upon  those 
theories. 

His  next  argument  seems  somewhat 
more  to  the  purpose.  Right-sidedness  af- 
fects the  arms,  as  we  know,  much  more 
than  the  legs.  It  is  presumable,  therefore, 
that  there  is  not  so  special  a  relation  be- 
tween the  more  developed  left  brain  and 
the  action  of  the  right  leg,  which  is  only 
the  equal  of  the  left  leg,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  left  brain  and  the  more  skilful 
of  the  two  arms.  In  other  words,  we 
may  assume  that  both  brains  control 
both  legs.  In  fact,  if,  by  equalizing  the 
practice  of  the  two  arms  we  are  to  bring 
the  two  brains  not  only  into  more  equal 
operation,  but  into  combined  action  on 
each  arm,  it  would  appear  that  the  equal 
exercise  of  the  two  legs  ought  to  have  re- 
sulted in  combining  the  action  of  the  two 
brains  so  far  as  the  control  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  concerned.  So  that  we  not  only 
may  "  infer  this  state  of  the  two  brains 
from  the  observed  powers  of  the  two 
legs,"  but  unless  we  do  assume  this,  the 
hopes  entertained  by  Brown-Sequard  must 
be  regarded  as  to  some  degree  negatived. 
Now  if  the  brains  do  thus  act  in  combina- 
tion in  controlling  the  lower  limbs,  it  is 
clear  that  the  complete  paralysis  of  a  leg 
ought  not  to  be  so  common  as  the  com- 
plete paralysis  of  an  arm,  for  an  arm  would 
be  paralyzed  if  only  one  side  of  the  brain 
were  affected,  but  for  a  leg  to  be  para- 
lyzed both  sides  of  the  brain  must  be  af- 
fected. Dr.  Brown-Sequard  states  that 
this  is  the  case,  at  least  to  this  degree, 
that  "it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  the  leg 
is  affected  in  the  same  degree  by  paraly- 
sis as  the  arm."  * 

The  hope  entertained  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  is  that  by  teaching  our  children 


the  right  side  of  the  body,  as  well  as  that 
of  controlling  reason,  speech,  and  ges- 
ture. 

The  next  point  cited  by  Dr.  Brown-Se- 
quard does  not  seem  quite  so  clearly  fa- 
vourable to  his  views  ;  in  fact  it  appears 
to  us  to  suggest  a  rather  strong  argument 
against  the  hope  which  he  entertains  that 
the  general  mental  powers  may  be  im- 
proved by  exercising  both  sides  of  the 
brain  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  He  points 
out  that  very  few  left-handed  persons  have 
learned  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  and 
that  those  who  can  write  with  that  hand 
do  not  write  nearly  so  well  with  it  as  with 
the  right  hand.  "Therefore,"  he  says, 
*'the  left  side  of  the  brain,  even  in  per- 
sons who  are  left-handed  naturally  (so 
that  the  right  side  of  the  brain  controls 
the  reasoning  faculties  and  their  expres- 
sion) can  be  so  educated  that  the  right 
hand,  which  that  side  of  the  brain  con- 
trols, produces  a  better  hand-writing 
than  that  by  the  left  hand,  though  this  is 
controlled  by  the  better-developed  brain." 
This  certainly  seems  to  show  the  possi- 
bility of  training  one  side  of  the  brain  to 
do  a' part  of  the  work  appertaining  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  the  other; 
but  the  inferiority  of  the  writing  with  the 
left  hand  is  rather  an  awkward  result  so 
far  as  Brown-Sequard's  hopes  are  con- 
cerned. For  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  habit  of  writing  with  the  right 
hand,  which  in  the  case  of  a  left-handed 
person  is  in  fact  the  wrong  hand  for 
writing  with,  rendered  the  right  brain 
less  fit  to  control  that  special  department 
of  its  duties  (for  a  left-handed  person) 
which  relates  to  the  expression  of  ideas 
by  writing.  Now  it  may  be  a  very  use- 
ful thing  to  acquire  true  duality  of  brain- 
power, if  the  ordinarily  less-used  side  of 
the  brain  for  any  particular  action  does 
not  acquire  full  power  for  that  function 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  side  ;  but 
otherwise  the  advantage  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous. If  we  could  train  the  left  arm  to  be 
as  skilful  as  the  right,  without  losing 
the  skill  of  the  right  arm,  we  should  will- 
ingly take  the  proper  measures  ;  but 
merely  to  shift  the  skill  from  one  arm 
-to  the  other  would  lead  to  no  advantage, 
even  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  would 
involve  no  loss.  And,  as  we  have  said, 
this  particular  argument  suggests  a  test 
which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  favour 
Brown-Sequard's  theory.  Left-handed 
persons  are  continually  exercising  their 
left   or    less    developed    brain   in    work 


*  We  do  not  feel   quite  sure   that  we   have  rightly 
dealt  with  the  doctor's  argunicut  in  this  case  ;  because 
he  has  prcsentad  it  very  briefly,  with  tlie  remark  that  it 
cannot  be  understood  well  except  by  medical  men,  and 
nrnr»f»r!v  nni^*^ri'>inin«>  *n.    fK.»    ..;.,k«.    i        •      !  ow  explanation,    not  requiring  a  medical  training  oa 
properly  appcrtammg  to    the   right    brain  :  the  reader's  part,  is  therefore  presumably  inexact. 


I  to  use  both  sides  of  the  body  equally, 
the  two  sides  of  the  brain  may  be  brought 
into  more  uniform  action.  "  If  you  have 
been  convinced  by  the  arguments  I  have 
given  that  we  have  two  brains,"  he  says, 
<•  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  develop  both 
of  them,  and  I  can  say  at  any  rate  as  much 
as  this,  tiiere  is  a  chance,  —  I  could  not 
say  more,  but  at  least  there  is  a  chance, 
—  that  if  we  develop  the  movements  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  body,  the  two  arms 
and  the  two  legs,  one  just  as  much  as 
the  other,  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  will 
then  be  developed  one  as  much  as  the 
other  as  respects  the  mental  faculties 
also."  There  is  a  connection  between 
the  development  of  the  brain  as  regards 
the  mental  faculties  and  the  develop- 
ment as  regards  leading  movements 
on  one  side  of  the  body:  therefore, 
Brown-Scquard  considers  that  if  we  train 
the  left  side  of  the  body  as  carefully  as 

ivve  are  in  the  habit  of  training  the  right, 
there  is  a  chance  that  we  should  have 
two  brains  as  respects  mental  functions, 
instead  of  one  as  at  present.  Since  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  the  right  side  can  be  trained  to  ex- 
ercise all  the  functions  usually  performed 
by  the  left  side,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
hope  that  we  can  do  as  much  for  the 
right  side  of  the  brain  when  the  left  side 
is  sound.     Dr.  Brown-Sequard  suggests, 

P therefore,  that  no  child  shall  he  allowed 
to  remain  either  right-sided  or  left-sided, 
but  be  initiated  as  early  as  possible  into 
two-sided  ways.  "  One  day  or  one  week 
it  would  be  one  arm  which  would  be  em- 
ployed for  certain  things,  such  as  writing, 
cutting  meat,  or  putting  a  spoon  or  a  fork 
in  the  mouth,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  obtain  a  great  deal, 
if  not  all.  We  know  that  even  adults  can 
come  to  make  use  of  their  left  arm.  A 
person  who  has  lost  his  right  arm  can 
learn  to  write  (with  difficulty,  it  is  true, 
because  in  adult  life  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  produce  these  effects  than  in 
children),  and  the  left  arm  can  be  used  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways  by  persons  who 
wish  to  make'use  of  it."  ..."  There  is 
also  another  fact  as  regards  the  power  of 
training.  Even  in  adults,  who  have  lost 
the  power  of 

left  side  of  the  brain,  it  is  possible  to 
train  the  patient  to  speak,  and  most  likely 
then  by  the  use  of  the  right  side  of  the 
brain,  the  left  side  of  those  patients,  with 
great  difficulty,  will  come  to  learn.  The 
same  teaching  we  employ  with  a  child 
learning  to  speak  should  be  employed 
to  teach  an  adult  who  has  lost  the  power 
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speech  from  disease  of  the    temporary  ailments,  as  in  mi 

kranion),  special    forms   of 


and  other  ways  of  expressing  ideas.  I 
have  trained  some  patients  to  make  ges- 
tures with  the  left  arm  who  had  lost  the 
power  of  gesture  with  the  right,  and  who 
were  quite  uncomfortable  because  their 
left  arm,  when  they  tried  to  move  it,  at 
times  moved  in  quite  an  irregular  way, 
and  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  their 
intention.  There  is  a  power  of  training, 
therefore,  for  adults  ;  and  therefore  that 
power  no  doubt  exists  to  a  still  greater 
degree  in  the  case  of  cliildren  ;  and  as 
we  know  that  we  can  make  a  child,  who 
is  naturally  left-handed,  come  to  be  right- 
handed,  so  we  can  make  a  child  who  is 
naturally  right-handed  come  to  be  left- 
handed  as  well."  The  great  point  should 
be  to  develop  equally  the  two  sides  of 
the  body,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing 
the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  or  the  two 
brains,  may  be  brought  into  harmonious 
action,  not  only  as  resi)ects  bodily,  but 
also  as  respects  mental  functions. 

We  have  thus  brought  before  the  read- 
er the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
views,  of  Dr.  Brown  Sequard.  We  must 
say  in  conclusion  that  although  for  our 
own  part  we  do  not  regard  his  hopes  as 
altogether  well  based,  believing,  in  fact, 
that  many  familiar  experiences  are  against 
them,  we  attach  great  importance  to  the 
theoretical  considerations  to  which  he 
directs  attention.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  increase  general  mental  power,  and 
still  less  to  double  mental  power  by  call- 
ing the  two  sides  of  the  brain  into  com- 
bined activity  (as  respects  intellectual 
processes),  yet  if  we  recognize  the  duality 
of  the  brain  in  this  respect  we  may  find 
it  possible  to  assist  the  reasoning  side  of 
the  brain  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  found  that  by  considering  the 
facts  to  which  Brown-Sequard  has  called 
attention,  we  can  more  clearly  understand 
the  advantage  which  the  student  has  long 
been  known  to  derive  from  special  forms 
of  mental  relaxation.  It  may,  for  in- 
stance, be  a  specially  desirable  change 
for  the  student  to  have  his  emotions 
called  into  play,  because  the  overworked 
reasoning  part  of  the  brain  obtains  in 
that  way  a  more  complete  rest.  When 
either  side  of   the   head  is  suffering  from 

raine  (hemi- 
mental  *  or 


I 


*  An  experience  of  the  writer's  seems  to  suggest  this 
as  possible.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  about  to 
deliver  a  lecture  to  a  large  audience  (the  largest  he  liad 
ever  addressed,  in  {net,  and  computed  at  nearly  three 
thousand),  he  was  suffering  from  a  headaciie  affecting 
the  right  side  of  the  head  so  severely  that  the  Slightest 
movement  caused  intense  pain,  and  every  breathing 
was  responded  to  by  a  dismal  throbbing  of  the  bmin. 
The  headache  was  not  occasioned  by  excitement,  but 


01    speech.      So    also    as    regards  gesture  1  was  connected  with  a  general  disturbance  of  the  system 
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bodily  exercise  may  be  found  useful  to 
remove  or  alleviate  the  sufferings.  And 
it  cannot  be  but  that  in  studying  the  ef- 
fects of  such  experiments  as  Brown-Se- 
quard  suggests,  light  would  be  thrown  on 
the  interesting  and  perplexing  subject  of 
the  brain's  action  in  relation  to  con- 
sciousness and  volition.  If  in  addition 
to  such  useful  results  as  these  it  should 
be  found  that  by  careful  training  on 
Brown-Sequard's  plan  the  duality  of  the 
brain  can  be  made  a  source  of  increased 
mental  power,  or  of  better  mental  balance, 
or  of  readier  decision,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  progress  of  science  calls  for 
increased  mental  activity.  We  want 
more  powerful  brains  than  served  our 
forefathers,  for  we  try  to  grapple  with 
more  difficult  questions.  The  idea  is  at 
least  pleasing  to  contemplate,  though  we 
fear  it  is  based  as  yet  on  no  very  firm 
foundation,  that  as  binocular  vision  gives 
a  power  of  determining  the  true  position 
of  objects  which  the  single  eye  does  not 
possess,  so  bi-cerebral  thought  may  sup- 
ply a  mental  parallax  enabling  men  to 
obtain  juster  views  of  the  various  sub- 
jects of  their  thoughts  than  they  can 
obtain  at  present  by  mental  processes 
which  are  known  to  be  one-sided. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

M.  Buffet  has  at  last  formed  his  min- 
istry, and  perhaps  it  is  as  good  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  gave  any  one  a 
right  to  expect.  But  it  has  not  been  put 
together  without  a  delay  which  casts  an 
unpleasant  light  on  the  intentions  of  the 
president.  First  he  published  a  note  in 
the  Official  Journal,  declaring  that  his 
policy  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  the 
future  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and 
hinting  to  the  Bonapartist  and  the  Legiti- 
mist officials  that  they  would  continue  to 
wield  the  powers  of  the  Republic,  how- 

from  a  severe  cold,  and  was  intensified  by  a  journey 
from  (hKi.'f.  to  New  York  (where  the  lecture  was  de- 
li ted  only  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
1'-;  .  During  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the 
a'i  -  ,..iin  was  very  great  indeed,  and  v/as  ren- 
dered more  severe  by  the  effort  required  in  addressing 
«o  large  a  meeting  with  a  voice  affected  by  catarrh. 
Bui  from  that  time  tlie  pain  grew  less,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture  no  trace  of  it  remained.  The  headache 
did  not  return  after  the  lecture  was  over ;  in  fact,  the 
rest  of  ihi-  .vriiiug  was  passed  in  such  manifest  enjoy- 
f"'  '"t  converse  at  the  Century  Club,  that 
f  ii<ms"  who  had  heard  the  lecture  must 
>'.'  y  have  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
cucuin..ui!Le  with  the  lecturer's  statement  about  his 
illne-.».  [Ah!  goodly  fellowship  of  "Centurions!" 
where  else  in  the  world  are  so  many  genial  souls  gath- 
ered together?  and  where  else  in  the  world  does  the 
fclrangcr  receive  so  warm  a  greeting?] 


ever  loudly  they  might  have  sworn  to  be- 
tray it.  He  next  insisted  that  M.  Buffet 
should  take  some  of  his  ministers  from 
among  the  party  which,  by  voting  against 
the  Senate  Bill,  had  made  known  that  it 
would  not  abandon  the  intention  to  re- 
store a  monarchy.  The  design  was 
abandoned  because  M.  Dufaure  firmly 
refused  to  serve  in  the  same  Cabinet 
with  such  colleagues,  but  he  was  forced 
to  accept  the  companionship  of  M.  de 
Meaux,  a  Ro3''alist,  who  had  abstained 
from  voting  in  the  division  on  the  Senate 
Bill.  The  personal  sympathies  of  the 
marshal  were  most  ominously  revealed, 
however,  by  the  negotiations  respecting 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  That  is  the 
keystone  of  the  Cabinet.  The  minister 
of  the  interior  may  muzzle  or  let  loose 
the  press  of  any  party.  He  may  wink  at 
the  designs  of  the  Bonapartists,  or  put 
down  their  committees  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  may  dismiss  or  retain  the 
Legitimist  and  the  Imperialist  prefects. 
In  a  contested  election  he  may  use  all 
the  executive  machinery  of  a  depart- 
ment—  the  prefect,  the  sub-prefects, 
the  crowd  of  petty  officials  —  as  so  many 
agents  of  the  party  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  And  a  few  months  hence  the 
power  of  his  office  will  be  greater  than  it 
has  been  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
because  there  must  be  a  general  election, 
and  the  result  may  immensely  affect  the 
whole  future  of  France.  So  important  is 
the  post,  that  the  Republicans  would 
gladly,  we  believe,  barter  the  three  port- 
folios which  they  have  gained  for  the  sin- 
gle portfolio  of  the  Home  Office.  But  for 
the  same  reason  the  Orleanists  were  de- 
termined to  keep  it  for  themselves,  and 
they  seem  to  have  first  thought  of  giving 
it  to  their  trusty  agent,  M.  Bocher.  Al- 
though little  known  in  this  country,  and 
although  he  seldom  takes  part  in  debate, 
M.  Bocher  is  an  important  personage  at 
Versailles.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  he  did  give  some  proofs 
of  capacity  during  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Empire  cast  him  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  now  he  usually  keeps  in 
the  background,  because,  it  is  said,  the 
state  of  his  health  forbids  him  to  be  an 
active  combatant.  His  counsel,  however, 
is  highly  valued,  and  he  pulls  many  po- 
litical wires  with  an  unseen  hand.  M. 
Bocher,  in  fact,  has  much  the  same  kind 
of  reputation  at  Versailles  as  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  has  at  Westminster.  But  he  is  an 
important  personage  for  another  reason 
than  the  belief  in  his  ability.  He  was 
the  trusted  agent  of  Louis  Philippe,  who 
made  him  administrator  of  the  property 


I>elonginp^  to  tlie  House  of  Orleans  after 
he  revolution  of  February,  and  he  re- 
listed the  decree  for  the  confiscation  of 
hat  property  with  all  the  powers  fur- 
nished by  the  law.  To  the  sons  and  the 
grandsons  of  his  master  he  is  equally 
devoted,  and  he  may  be  called  their 
])olitical  man  of  business.  Had  M. 
Bocher  been  minister  of  the  interior,  all 
the  administrative  machinery  would  have 
been  guided  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale.  But  the  plainness  of 
that  fact  would  have  made  any  disaster 
embarrassing  to  those  superlatively  pru- 
dent princes,  and  so  M.  Bocher  again 
pleaded  ill-health.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  believe  that  he  is  smitten  with 
any  other  malady  than  political  caution. 

The  next  choice  was  the  Due  d'Audif- 
fret-Pasquier,  and  on  the  Right  side  of 
the  Assembly  there  is  no  man  who  would 
be  so  acceptable  to  the  Republicans. 
His  high  rank,  his  wealth,  his  devotion 
to  the  Ilouse  of  Orleans,  and  his  great 

Ibility  soon  gave  him  one  of  the  fore- 
lost  places   among   the    Royalists.     He 
ras  one  of  the  most  ardent  Fusionists, 
nd  he   had   a   large   share   in   the  first 
egotiations  between  the  Orleanists  and 
•         the  Legitimists.     On   the  Orleanist  side 
he  took  the  chief  part  in  the  making  of 
that  compact  which  seemed  to  promise 
success  until  the  very  day  when  it  was 

Iphivered  to  pieces  by  the  Comte  de 
Chambord's  famous  letter.  When  he 
tead  the  epistle,  he  is  reported  to  have 
Baid  that  it  was  a  catastrophe.  He  then 
helped  the  Due  de  Broglie  to  form  a 
breakwater  against  Radicalism  by  means 
bf  the  Septennate  ;  but  his  clear  judg- 
ment told  him  that  the  chances  of  a 
monarchical  restoration  had  gone  by  for 
years,  perhaps  forever.  His  mind  was 
chiefly  influenced,  however,  by  his  pas- 
sionate hatred  of  the  Empire.  As  pres- 
ident of  the  commission  which  investi- 
gated the  contracts  for  the  army,  he 
gathered  an  immense  mass  of  facts  to 
illustrate  the  foulness  of  the  corruption 
that  had  stained  the  Imperial  system, 
and  he  used  it  with  splendid  effect  in  the 
speech  which  bade  the  Emperor  give 
France  back  her  legions.  His  detesta- 
tion of  the  Empire  has  led  him  to  the 
side  of  the  Republic,  not  because  he 
likes  it,  but  because  he  believes  that  no 
^^  other  form  of  government  can  save  the 
^fccountry  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  M. 
^^KRouher.  A  year  ago  he  had  the  courage 
^Hto  tell  that  fact  to  the  members  of  the 
I^^KRight  Centre,  of  which  he  was  the  presi- 
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they  should  cut  themselves  loose  from 
the  impracticable  Legitimists,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Conservatives  of  the  Left.  His  friends 
did  not  agree  with  him  at  the  lime,  and 
he  resigned  his  position  ;  but  they  have 
now  come  to  share  his  apprehensions  and 
his  wishes.  The  Due  d'Audiffret-Pas- 
quier,  in  fact,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man  on  the  Right  to  bring  about 
the  present  alliance  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Royalist  divisions  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Hence  the  Left  was 
peculiarly  pleased  when  he  accepted  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  the  "Chis- 
lehurstiens,"  as  the  Bonapartists  are 
sometimes  called,  were  depressed  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  But  at  this  stage 
of  the  negotiations  the  marshal  came 
into  the  field  with  a  veto.  It  may  be 
that  M.  Buffet  was  jealous  of  the  duke. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  president  resents 
the  advances  which  the  duke  has  made 
to  the  Republicans,  or  that  his  old  con- 
nection with  the  Empire  makes  him 
angry  at  the  attacks  on  the  system.  Or 
perhaps  he  has  yielded  to  solicitations 
from  his  minister  of  war.  General  Cissey, 
who  is  a  Monarchist,  and  with  whom  he 
refuses  to  part.  Or  General  Bourbaki, 
the  commandant  of  Lyons,  and  other 
Bonapartist  generals  who  are  still  per- 
mitted to  retain  high  places  of  command, 
may  have  stated  to  the  marshal  that  their 
authority  would  be  dangerously  dimin- 
ished if  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier 
were  to  be  minister  of  the  interior.  Or, 
as  rumour  states,  the  duke  himself  may 
have  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  those 
generals.  At  all  events,  the  marshal 
distinctly  told  him  that  he  could  not  be 
permitted  to  become  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  offered  him  a  minor  port- 
folio. That  change  was  made  the  more 
insulting  by  the  fact  that  the  duke  did 
not  seek  office,  but  had  it  thrust  upon 
him.  His  parliamentary  position  would 
also  forbid  him  to  accept  any  of  the  less 
important  oflSces,  and  we  dare  say  that 
the  consequence  was  some  plain-speak- 
ing, for  his  many  good  qualities  are 
marred  by  a  highly  explosive  temper. 
Nevertheless  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
falls  to  M.  Buffet  himself,  and  the  Due 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier  will  take  his  place 
as  the  president  of  the  Assembly.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  person  at  whom  under- 
hand intrigue  made  a  dead  set,  for  there 
was  also  an  attempt  to  exclude  M.  Wal- 
lon,  or  at  least  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  M. 
Wallon  has  high  claims  to  that  portfolio. 
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He  has  for  many  years  been  a  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  he  has  published 
historical  works  of  considerable  value. 
His  history  of  our  own  Richard  II.  is  a 
book  of  sterling  worth.  Eeing  the  author 
of  the  amendment  which  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  Senate  Bill,  and  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  negotiation  between 
the  two  Centres,  he  could  not  have  been 
excluded  without  a  show  of  ingratitude. 
As  he  is  also  a  good  Catholic,  he  might 
have  seemed  a  suitable  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  even  to  the  devotees  of 
the  Right.  But  he  does  not  happen  to 
agree  with  Bishop  Dupanloup's  condem- 
nation of  the  university,  and  he  would 
resist  the  attempt  to  give  clerical  sem- 
inaries power  to  grant  degrees.  So  the 
redoubtable  prelate  went  to  Marshal  or 
Madame  MacMahon  with  a  complaint 
that  the  Church  was  in  danger,  and  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  trip  up  M. 
Wallon's  heels.  Had  the  marshal  been 
as  much  of  a  churchman  as  he  is  of  a 
soldier,  it  might  have  succeeded,  but  for 
the  present  M.  Wallon  is  safe. 

The  cabinet  contains  four  new  mem- 
bers besides  M.  Wallon.  M.  Buffet  we 
described  last  week.  M.  De  Meaux,  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  is  a  relative  of 
Montalembert,  and  an  ardent  Catholic. 
M.  Ldon  Say,  the  minister  of  finance,  is 
well  known  in  England.  He  possesses 
many  of  the  aptitudes  for  dealing  with 
economical  subjects  which  distinguished 
his  relative,  Baptiste  Say,  and  his  ad- 
vancement has  been  helped  by  the  fact 
that  he  owns  part  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  Down  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
he  was  an  Orleanist ;  but  like  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Casimir  P^rier,  he  soon  came  to 
believe  that  a  Conservative  republic  was 
the  only  form  of  government  which  could 
be  set  up,  or  which  could  stand  in  the 
present  state  of  France.  He  is  now  a 
staunch,  if  not  an  ardent  Republican  ;  and 
the  clearness  of  his  head,  his  eminence 
as  a  man  of  business,  and  his  power  of 
incisive  speech,  make  him  a  valuable 
leader  of  the  Left  Centre.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  came 
with  the  request  that  the  Left  Centre 
should  join  the  Right  in  setting  up  a 
monarchy,  but  M.  Ldon  Say  dismissed 
him  with  the  answer  that  the  plan  signi- 
fied revenge  for  the  principles  of  '89. 

The  al)lest  man  in  the  ministry, 
however,  is  neither  M.  Ldon  Say,  nor 
even  M.  Buffet,  but  M.  Dufaure.  Like 
M.  Ld  )n  Say,  he  was  once  an  Orleanist, 
and  indeed  lie  held  office  under  Louis 
Philippe  ;  but  he  served  the  Republic  of 


1848  with  real  loyalty  as  minister  of  the 
interior.  As  such  he  was  the  right-hand 
of  General  Cavaignac,  and  he  used  all 
the  influence  of  his  office  to  de- 
feat Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  in  the 
memorable  contest  for  the  presidency. 
He  said  that  he  wished  the  people  to 
choose  a  man,  and  not  a  name.  Such  was 
the  ability  of  M.  Dufaure,  that  the  victor 
offered  him  the  same  post,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it  ;  but  he  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  part  from  the  prince  and  at  last 
he  was  driven  from  political  life  by  the 
coup  d^e'tat.  Going  back  to  the  practice  of 
the  bar,  he  held  the  very  foremost  place. 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  lawyer  in 
France,  and  there  is  certainly  no  greater 
advocate.  He  is  also  one  of  the  few  law- 
yers who  are  equally  eminent  in  the  art  of 
political  discussion.  The  National  As- 
sembly contains  far  more  eloquent  men, 
but  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  debater,  and  such  at  least  would  be 
the  judgment  of  an  English  audience. 
His  business-like  style,  his  disdain  for 
ornament,  his  brevity  and  directness  of 
statement,  his  command  of  facts,  and  his 
power  of  hard-hitting  make  him  such 
an  opponent  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
would  find  formidable.  Although  about 
seventy-five  years  old,  he  is  a  man  of  im- 
mense physical  vigour.  His  Republican- 
ism is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  M.  Ldon 
Say,  but  it  is  united  to  a  keener,  or  at 
least  a  louder  hatred  of  Radicalism.  He 
has  never  forgiven  the  excesses  of  1848. 
But  M.  Gambetta  and  his  friends  find  an 
ample  compensation  for  M.  Dufaure's 
sarcasm  in  his  iron  will  and  his  determi- 
nation to  have  his  own  way.  When  he 
was  vice-president  of  the  Council,  under 
M.  Thiers,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
say  whether  he  or  M.  Thiers  was  the  rul- 
ing spirit.  At  least  he  drove  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  out  of  the  Cabinet,  in  spite  of 
the  favour  which  M.  Thiers  showed  to 
that  champion  of  protectionism,  because 
M.  Pouyer-Quertier  had  dared  to  criticise 
in  public  the  prosecution  of  Janvier  de  la 
Motte.  The  marshal  will  certainly  not 
be  able  to  browbeat  the  sturdy  lawyer. 
M.  Dufaure  has,  perhaps,  the  student's 
instinctive  contempt  for  "mere  fighters, 
and  there  is  a  report  that  he  intends  to 
keep  the  marshal  in  his  own  place.  At 
least  he  will  not  let  the  ministry  of 
justice  be  used  to  cover  Legitimist  eva- 
sions of  the  law  or  Bonapartist  plots,  and 
that  is  an  ample  satisfaction  to  the  Radi- 
cals for  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
chastises  their  follies. 
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WAITING,   ETC. 


WAITING. 

Waiting  !    For  what  ?    Shall  I  ever  know  ? 
Or  shall  the  new  years  creep  drowsily  by 
Till    my  death-day  comes;    shall  I  never 
know  why 

1  was  born,  and  must  live  out  my  life  of  woe  ? 

Is  the  whole  of  my  lifetime  merely  a  pause 
'Twixt  my  birth  that  was,  and  my  death  to 

be? 
Must  I  always  follow,  and  never  be  free  ? 

Am  I  only  effect  ?    Can  I  never  be  cause  ? 

Or  am  I  but  a  link  of  the  weariful  chain 
Of  life,  and  the  sequence  of  things  gone  by  ? 
I  am  forced  to  live,  for  I  cannot  die, 

But  my  life  is  empty  and  all  in  vain. 

Yet  sometimes  I  hear  my  spirit,  elate 
At  the  thought  of  the  glorious  deeds  to  be 

done, 
Cry  :  •*  Strike  !     'Tis  the  time  ! "    But,  in 
answer,  one  — 
Shall   I  ever  know  who  ?  — whispers :   "Si- 
lence !     Wait !  " 

It  cannot  be  Hope,  for  her  voice  is  sweet ; 
It  is  not  Despair,  for  I  know  her  well : 
'Tis  like  the  ceaseless  drone  of  a  knell, 

And  wearies  the  heart  with  monotonous  beat. 

Shall  another  voice  ever  whisper  to  me  : 
"Awake!      'Tis  the    hour!      Go  forward 

and  fight  ! 
Thy  probation  is  ended,  and  impotent  night 

Has  burst  into  day  !  "     So  shall  set  me  free  ? 

I  know  not,  I  know  not ;  this  only  I  dread, 
That,   ere  that  voice  shall  'proclaim  that 

hour. 
Not  only  the  will  may  be  lost,  but  the  power^ 
And  I  may  be  cold  with  the  nameless  dead. 
Chambers'  Journal. 


BEFORE  MARTYRDOM. 

Out  in  the  wild  night  she  prayed  — 
"  God  !  my  soul  is  not  afraid ; 
What  is  there  'twixt  Thee  and  me 
But  my  frail  humanity  .> 

"  For  this  spirit  — dark  as  death  — 
Death  nor  darkness  injureth, 
Only  the  gravc-tapers  show 
Where  Thy  light  begins  to  glow. 

"  For  this  body  —  racked  and  worn  — 
From  Thy  semblance  crushed  and  torn 
Let  earth  creep  to  kindred  earth, 
That  Thy  spirit  may  have  birth. 

"  For  this  heart,  it  is  not  mine, 
Wholly,  infinitely  Thine, 
Brand  of  fire  that  burns  and  glows 
Through  this  waste  of  endless  snows. 


"  Love  is  love  in  earth  or  heaven ; 
Why  should  love  from  love  be  riven? 
God  !  let  all  the  people  see 
How  Thy  love  can  burn  in  me. 

"But  this  people  will  not  turn 
Though  my  heart  should  glow  and  burn, 
Break  to  flame  —  nor  stay  to  weep. 
Alien  still  the  people  keep. 

"  Oh,  my  people  !  mine  by  fire, 
By  my  pain,  love,  grief,  desire  ; 
Mine  for  Thee  to  rouse  and  wake. 
Keep  me  earth-bound  for  their  sake. 

"  So,  sweet  death,  be  hard  for  me. 
Sweeter  far  is  earth  than  Thee  ; 
Pass  me  —  leave  me  till  I  bring 
My  people  with  me  to  their  King." 
Good  Words.  CAROLINE  NORTH. 


WORK. 

BY  MARY  N.   PRESCOTT. 

Sw^EET  wind,  fair  wind,  where  have  you  been  ? 
"  I've  been  sweeping  the  cobwebs  out  of  the 

sky; 
I've  been  grinding  a  grist  in  the  mill  hard  by  ; 
I've  been  laughing  at  work  while  others  sigh ; 
Let  those  laugh  who  win  !  " 

Sweet  rain,  soft  rain,  what  are  you  doing? 
"  I'm  urging  the  corn  to  fill  out  its  cells  ; 
I'm  helping  the  lily  to  fashion  its  bells  ; 
I'm  swelling   the   torrent   and  brimming  the 
wells  ; 

Is  that  worth  pursuing  ?  " 

Redbreast,  redbreast,  what  have  you  done  ? 
"  I've    been    watching    the    nest    where    my 

fledgelings  lie  ; 
I've  sung  them  to  sleep  with  a  lullaby ; 
By-and-by  I  shall  teach  them  to  fly. 

Up  and  away,  every  one  !  " 

Honey-bee,  honey-bee,  where  are  you  going  ? 
"  To  fill  my  basket  with  precious  pelf  ; 
To  toil  for  my  neighbour  as  well  as  myself ; 
To  find  out  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows. 
Be  it  a  thistle  or  be  it  a  rose  — 

A  secret  worth  the  knowing  !  " 

Each  content  with  the  work  to  be  done, 

Ever  the  same  from  sun  to  sun  : 

Shall  you  and  I  be  taught  to  work 

By  the  bee  and  the  bird,  that  scorn  to  shirk  ? 

Wind  and  rain  fulfilling  His  word  ! 
Tell  me,  was  ever  a  legend  heard 
Where  the  wind,   commanded  to  blow,  de- 
ferred ; 
Or  the  rain,  that  was  bidden  to  fall,  demurred  ? 

TranscriiDt. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
JTHE     DEBT     OF     ENGLISH     TO     ITA;.IAN 
LITERATURE. 

To  an    Englishman  one  of    tlie    chief 
interests  of  the  study  of  Italian  literature 
s  derived  from  the    fact    that    between 
ngland  and  Italy  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
d  current  of  intellectual  intercourse  has 
een  maintained  throughout  the  last  five 
centuries.       The     English    have   never, 
indeed,  at   any  time  been  slavish  imitat- 
ors of  the  Italians  ;  but  Italy  has  formed 
he   dream-land  of    the    English    fancy, 
nspiring  poets  with  their  most  delightful 
thoughts,  supplying  them  with  subjects, 
and  implanting  in  their  minds  that  senti- 
ment of  Southern  beauty  which,  ingraft- 
ed on  our    more    imaginative    Northern 
nature,  has  borne  rich  fruit  in  the  works  of 

I  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare, 
fc^Iilton,  and  the  poets  of  this  century. 
[    It  is  not  strange  that  Italy  should  thus 
In  matters  of  culture  have  been  the  guide 
Ind  mistress   of  England.     Italy,  of    all 
Ihe  European  nations,  was  the    first   to 
produce   high    art  and  literature  in    the 
dawn  of  modern    civilization.     Italy  was 
the  first  to  display  refinement  in  domes- 
tic life,  polish  of    manners,  civilities   of 
tercourse.     In   Italy  the   commerce  of 
;ourts  first  developed  a  cultivated  society 
f  men  and  women.     In  Italy  the  princi- 
les  of  government  were  first  discussed 
d  reduced  to  theory.     In  Italy  the  zeal 
r  the    classics    took    its    origin  ;    and 
holarship,  to  which  we  owe  our  mental 
aining,    was  at   first  the  possession    of 
one  almost  but  Italians.     It   therefore 
llowed    that    during    the    age    of    the 
enaissance  any  man  of  taste  or  genius, 
ho  desired  to  share  the   newly-discov- 
ed  privileges  of  classic  learning,  had  to 
ek  Italy.     Every  one  who  wished  to  be 
itiated  into    the   secrets  of  science  or 
hilosophy,  had  to  converse  with  Italians 
n  person  or  through  books.     Every  one 
who  was  eager  to  polish  his  native   lan- 
guage, and  to  render  it  the  proper  vehicle 
of  poetic  thought,  had    to    consult    the 
masterpieces  of     Italian    literature.     To 
Italians  the  courtier,  the  diplomatist,  the 
artist,   the    student   of  statecraft  and    of 
military  tactics,  the  political  theorist,  the 
merchant,  the  man  of  laws,  the  man  of 


arms,  and  the  churchman  turned  for 
precedents  and  precepts.  The  nations 
of  the  North,  still  torpid  and  somnolent 
in  their  semi-barbarism,  needed  the  mag- 
netic touch  of  Italy  before  they  could 
awake  to  intellectual  life.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Long  before  the  thirst  for  culture 
possessed  the  English  mind,  Italy  had 
appropriated  and  assimilated  all  that 
Latin  literature  contained  of  strong  or 
splendid  to  arouse  the  thought  and  fancy 
of  the  modern  world  ;  Greek,  too,  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  possession  of  the 
scholars  of  Florence  and  Rome  ;  so  that 
English  men  of  letters  found  the  spirit  of 
the  ancients  infused  into  a  modern  liter- 
ture  ;  models  of  correct  and  elegant  com- 
position existed  for  them  in  a  language 
easy,  harmonious,  and  not  dissimilar  in 
usage  to  their  own. 

The  importance  of  this   service,   ren- 
dered by  Italians  to  the  rest  of   Europe, 
cannot  be    exaggerated.     By    exploring, 
digesting,  and   reproducing  the   classics, 
Italy  made    the    labour    of    scholarship 
comparatively  light  for  the  Northern  na- 
tions, and   extended  to   us  the   privilege 
of   culture  without  the    peril    of    losing 
originality  in  the  enthusiasm  for   erudi- 
tion.      Our   great    poets    could    handle 
lightly,  and  yet  profitably,  those   master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Rome,  beneath  the 
weight  of   which,  when   first  discovered, 
the  genius  of  the  Italians    had  wavered. 
To  the  originality  of  Shakespeare  an  ac- 
cession of  wealth  without  weakness    was 
brought  by  the  perusal  of  Italian  works, 
in  which    the  spirit   of  the  antique  was 
seen  as  in   a  modern  mirror.     Then,   ia 
addition  to  this    benefit    of   instruction, 
Italy  gave  to    England  a    gift    of    pure 
beauty,  the  influence  of  which,  in  refining 
our    national     taste,      harmonizing     the 
roughness  of  our  manners  and   our   lan- 
guage, and  stimulating  our  imagination, 
has  been  incalculable.     It  was  a  not  un- 
frequent  custom  for  young  men  of  ability 
to  study  at  the   Italian  universities,  or  at 
least  to  undertake  a  journey  to   the  prin- 
cipal Italian  cities.     From   their  sojourn 
in  that  land  of  loveliness  and   intellectual 
life  they  returned    with    their    Northern 
brains  most  powerfully   stimulated.     To 


produce,  by  masterpieces  of  the   imagi- 
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nation,  some  work  of  style  that  should  re- 
main as  a  memento  of  that  glorious  coun- 
try, and  should  vie  on  English  soil  with 
the  art  of  Italy,  was  their  generous  am- 
bition. Consequently  the  substance  of 
the  stories  versified  by  our  poets,  the 
forms  of  our  metres,  and  the  cadences  of 
our  prose  periods  reveal  a  close  attention 
to  Italian  originals. 

This  debt  of  England  to  Italy  in  the 
matter  of  our  literature  began  with  Chau- 
cer. Truly  original  and  national  as  was 
the  framework  of  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that 
Chaucer  was  determined  in  the  form 
adopted  for  his  poem  by  the  example  of 
Boccaccio.  The  subject-matter,  also,  of 
many  of  his  tales  was  taken  from  Boc- 
caccio's prose  or  verse.  For  example, 
the  story  of  patient  Grizzel  is  founded 
upon  one  of  the  legends  of  the  "  De- 
cameron," while  the  "  Knight's  Tale  " 
is  almost  translated  from  the  "  Teseide  " 
of  Boccaccio,  and  "  Troilus  and  Cre- 
seide  "  is  derived  from  the  "  Filostrato  " 
of  the  same  author.  The  "  Franklin's 
Tale  "  and  the  "  Reeve's  Tale  "  are  also 
based  either  on  stories  of  Boccaccio 
or  else  on  French  ^'Fabliaux,'"  to  which 
Chaucer,  as  well  as  Boccaccio,  had 
access.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  Chaucer's  direct  obligations 
*to  Boccaccio,  because  it  is  incontestable 
that  the  French  '^  Fabliatix,'"  which  sup- 
plied them  both  with  subjects,  were  the 
common  property  of  the  medieval  nations. 
But  his  indirect  debt  in  all  that  concerns 
elegant  handling  of  material,  and  in  the 
fusion  of  the  romantic  with  the  classic 
spirit,  which  forms  the  chief  charm  of 
such  tales  as  the  "  Palamon  and  Arcite," 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Between  Chaucer  and  Surrey  the  Muse 
of  England  fell  asleep  ;  but  when  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI H.  she 
awoke  again,  it  was  as  a  conscious  pupil 
of  the  Italian  that  she  attempted  new 
strains  and  essayed  fresh  metres.  "  In  the 
latter  end  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,"  says 
Puttenham,  "sprang  up  a  new  company 
of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  T.  Wyatt 
the  elder  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  were 
the  two  chieftains,  who,  having  travelled 
into  It.ilv,  :in(l  there  tasted  the  sweet  and 


stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian 
poesy,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the 
schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch, 
they  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely 
manner  of  vulgar  poesy,  from  that  it  had 
been  before,  and  for  that  cause  may  justly 
be  said  the  first  reformers  of  our  English 
metre  and  style."  The  chief  point  in 
which  Surrey  imitated  his  "  master, 
Francis  Petrarcha,"  was  in  the  use  of  the 
sonnet.  He  introduced  this  elaborate 
form  of  poetry  into  our  literature  ;  and  how 
it  has  thriven  with  us,  the  masterpieces  of 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Keats,  Rossetti  attest.  As  prac- 
tised by  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  sonnet 
is  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  divided  into 
two  quatrains  and  two  triplets,  so  arranged 
that  the  two  quatrains  repeat  one  pair  of 
rhymes,  while  the  two  triplets  repeat  an- 
other pair.  Thus  an  Italian  sonnet  of 
the  strictest  form  is  composed  upon  four 
rhymes,  interlaced  with  great  art.  But 
much  divergence  from  this  rigid  scheme 
of  rhyming  was  admitted  even  by  Pe- 
trarch, who  not  unfrequently  divided  the 
six  final  lines  of  the  sonnet  into  three 
couplets,  interwoven  in  such  a  way  that 
the  two  last  lines  never  rhymed.* 

It  has  been  necessary  to  say  thus  much 
about  the  structure  of  the  Italian  sonnet, 
in  order  to  make  clear  the  task  which  lay 
before  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  when  they 
sought  to  transplant  it  into  English. 
Surrey  did  not  adhere  to  the  strict  fash- 
ion of  Petrarch  :  his  sonnets  consist  ei- 
ther of  three  regular  quatrains  concluded 
with  a  couplet,  or  else  of  twelve  lines 
rhyming  alternately  and  concluded  with  a 
couplet.  Wyatt  attempts  to  follow  the 
order  and  interlacement  of  the  Italian 
rhymes  more  closely,  but  he  too  always 
concludes  his  sonnet  with  a  couplet. 
This  introduction  of  the  final  couplet  was 
a  violation  of  the  Italian  rule,  which  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  prejudicial  to  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  structure,  and 
which  has  insensibly  caused  the  English 
sonnet  to  terminate  in  an  epigram.  The 
famous  sonnet  of  Surrey  on  his  love, 
Geraldine,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 


*  The  order  of  rhymes  runs  thus :  a, 
a,  c,  </,  c,  d,  c,  d ;  or,  in  the  terzets,  c, 


c,  d,  e,  dy  c,  f ,  and  so  forth. 


a,  n,  bf  b, 
c,  d,  e,  or 
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etrical  structure  as  adapted  to  the  sup- 
osed  necessities  of  English  rhyming, 
nd  as  afterwards  adliered  to  by  Shake- 
peare  in  his  long  series  of  love-poems. 

Surrey,  while  adopting  the  form  of  the 
lonnet,    kept    quite    clear    of    the     Pe- 
rarchist's  mannerism.     His  language  is 
imple  and  direct:  there  is  no  subtilizing 
pon  far-fetched  conceits,  no  wire-draw- 
g  of  exquisite  sentimentalism,  although 
e   celebrates   in    this,   as   in    his   other 
on  nets,  a  lady  for  whom  he  appears  to 
ave  entertained  no  more  than  a  Platonic 
r    imaginary    passion.      Surrey    was    a 
reat  experimentalist  in  metre.     Besides 
he  sonnet,  he  introduced  into  England 
blank  verse,  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  versl sciolti,  fixing  that  decasylla- 
ble  iambic  rhythm   for  English  versifica- 
tion in  which  all   our  greatest  poetical 
iumphs  have  been  achieved. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  son- 
et  it  would,  however,  be  well  to  mention 
he  changes  which  were  wrought  in  its 
structure  by  early  poets  desirous  of  emu- 
lating  the   Italians.     Shakespeare,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  adhered  to  the  simple  form 
introduced  by  Surrey :  his  sonnets  inva- 
riably consist  of  three  separate  quatrains 
followed   by  a   couplet.     But   Sir  Philip 
,         Sidney,  whose  familiarity  with  Italian  lit- 
I^Hprature  was  intimate,*  and  who  had  re- 
I^Bided  long  in  Italy,  perceived  that  with- 
^^But  a  greater  complexity  and  interweav- 
^^Hng  of  rhymes  the  beauty  of  the  sonnet 
^^»as   considerably  impaired.      He    there- 
^^■lore   combined   the   rhymes   of   the   two 
quatrains,  as  the  Italians  had  done,  leav- 
ing himself  free  to  follow  the  Italian  fash- 
ion in  the  conclusion  of   the  sonnet,  or 
■^»  else  to  wind  up  after  English   usage  with 
I^P&  couplet.     Spenser  and  Drummond  fol- 
r        low  the  rule  of  Sidney;  Drayton,  that  of 
Surrey  and  Shakespeare.     It  was  not  un- 
til Milton  that  an  English  poet  preserved 
the   form    of   the    Italian    sonnet    in    its 
strictness  ;  but,  after  Milton,  the  great- 
est sonnet-writers  —  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Rossetti  —  have  aimed  at  producing 

■sonnets   at  least  as  regular  as  those  of 
Petrarch. 


•  Sidney  went  so  far  as  to  write  English  terza  rima 
rith  idrucciolo  rhymes. 


The  great  age  of  our  literature  —  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  —  was  essentially  one  of 
Italian  influence.  In  Italy  the  Renais- 
sance had  reached  its  height :  England, 
feeling  the  new  life  which  had  been  in- 
fused into  arts  and  letters,  turned  in- 
stinctively to  Italy,  and  adopted  her  can- 
ons of  taste.  "  Euphues  "  has  a  distinct 
connection  with  the  Italian  discourses  or 
polite  culture.  Sidney's  "  Arcadia"  is  a 
copy  of  what  Boccaccio  had  attempted  in 
his  classical  romances,  and  Sanazzaro  in 
his  pastorals.  Spenser  approaches  the 
subject  of  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  with  his 
head  full  of  Ariosto  and  the  romantic  poets 
of  Italy.  His  sonnets  are  Italian  ;  his 
odes  embody  the  Platonic  philosophy  of 
the  Italians.  The  extent  of  his  deference 
to  the  Italians  in  matters  of  poetic  art  may 
be  gathered  from  this  passage  in  the 
dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the 
"  Faery  Queen  :  " 

I  have  followed  all  the  antique  poets  his- 
torical :  first  Homer,  who  in  the  persons  of 
Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath  ensampled  a 
good  governor  and  a  virtuous  man,  the  one  in 
his  Ilias,  the  other  in  his  Odysseis  ;  then  Vir- 
gil, whose  like  intention  was  to  do  in  the  per- 
son of  ^neas  ;  after  him  Ariosto  comprised 
them  both  in  his  Orlando  ;  and  lately  Tasso 
dissevered  them  again,  and  formed  both  parts 
in  two  persons,  namely,  that  part  which  they 
in  Philosophy  call  Ethice,  or  virtues  of  a  pri- 
vate man,  coloured  in  his  Rinaldo,  the  other 
named  Politice  in  his  Goffredo. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that,  to  the  mind  of 
Spenser,  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were  author- 
ities of  no  less  gravity  than  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Raleigh,  in  the  splendid  sonnet 
with  which  he  responds  to  this  dedica- 
tion, enhances  the  fame  of  Spenser  by 
affecting  to  believe  that  the  great  Italian, 
Petrarch,  will  be  jealous  of  him  in  the 
grave :  to  such  an  extent  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  English  poets  occupied 
with  their  Italian  masters  in  the  art  of 
song. 

It  was  at  this  time,  again,  that  the  Eng- 
lish literature  was  enriched  by  transla- 
tions of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  —  the  one 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  the 
other  from  that  of  Fairfax  ;  both  were  pro- 
duced in  the  metre  of  the  original  —  the 
octave  stanza,  which,  however,  did  not  at 
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that  period  take  root  in  English  soil.  At 
the  same  period  the  works  of  many  of  the 
Italian  novelists,  especially  Bandello  and 
Cinthio  and  Boccaccio,  were  translated 
into  En^^lish  ;  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleas- 
ure "  being  a  treasure-house  of  Italian 
works  of  fiction.  Thomas  Hoby  trans- 
lated Castiglione's  "Courtier"  in  1561. 
As  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Italian 
books  were  read  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  take  a 
stray  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Harvey, 
in  which  he  disparages  the  works  of 
Robert  Greene  :  —  "  Eiven  Guicciardine's 
silver  histories  and  Ariosto's  golden  can- 
tos grow  out  of  request :  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Pembroke's  '  Arcadia '  is  not 
green  enough  for  queasy  stomachs  ;  but 
they  must  have  Greene's  '  Arcadia,'  and 
I  believe  most  eagerly  longed  for  Greene's 
*  Faery  Queen.' " 

Still  more  may  be  gathered  on  the 
same  topic  from  the  indignant  protest 
uttered  by  Roger  Ascham  in  his  "  School- 
master "  (pp.  78-91,  1570)  against  the 
prevalence  of  Italian  customs,  the  habit 
of  Italian  travel,  and  the  reading  of  Ital- 
ian books  translated  into  English.  Se- 
lections of  Italian  stories  rendered  into 
English  were  extremely  popular ;  and 
Greene's  tales,  which  had  such  vogue 
that  Nash  says  of  them,  "glad  was  that 
printer  that  might  be  so  blest  to  pay 
him  dear  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit," 
were  all  modelled  on  the  Italian.  The 
education  of  a  young  man  of  good  fam- 
ily was  not  thought  complete  unless  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  studied 
its  literature,  admired  its  arts,  and  caught 
at  least  some  tincture  of  its  manners. 
Our  rude  ancestors  brought  back  with 
them  from  these  journeys  many  South- 
ern vices,  together  with  the  culture  they 
had  gone  to  seek.  The  contrast  between 
the  plain-dealing  of  the  North  and  the 
refined  Machiavellism  of  the  South,  be- 
tween Protestant  earnestness  in  religion 
and  Popish  scepticism,  between  the 
homely  virtues  of  England  and  the  court- 
ly libertinism  of  Venice  or  Florence, 
blunted  the  moral  sense,  while  it  stimu- 
lated the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Eng- 
lish travellers,  and  too  often  communi- 
cated a  fatal  shock  to  their  principles. 
Irii^lese  Italianato  i  un  diavolo  incarnato 
passed  into  a  proverb  :  we  find  it  on  the 
lips  of  Parker,  of  Howell,  of  Sidney,  of 
Greene,  and  of  Ascham  ;  while  Italy  it- 
self was  styled  by  severe  moralists  the 
court  of  Circe.  Italy,  in  truth,  had  al- 
ready become  corrupt,  and  the  fruit  of 
her  contact  with  the  natioas  of  the  North 


was  seen  in  the  lives  of  such  scholars  as 
Robert  Greene,  who  confessed  that  he 
returned  from  his  travels  instructed  "in 
all  the  villanies  under  the  sun."  Many 
of  the  scandals  of  the  court  of  James 
might  be  ascribed  to  this  aping  of  South- 
ern manners. 

Yet,  together  with  the  evil  of  corrupt 
morality,  the  advantage  of  improved  cul- 
ture was  imported  from  Italy  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  English 
genius  was  young  and  healthy  enough  to 
purge  off  the  mischief,  while  it  assimilat- 
ed what  was  beneficial.  This  is  very 
manifest  in  the  history  of  our  drama, 
which,  taking  it  altogether,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  purest  and  the  most  varied  that  ' 
exists  in  literature  ;  while  it  may  be  af- 
firmed without  exaggeration  that  one  of 
the  main  impulses  to  free  dramatic  com- 
position in  England  was  communicated  by 
the  attraction  which  everything  Italian 
possessed  for  the  English  fancy.  It 
was  in  the  drama  that  the  English  dis- 
played the  richness  and  the  splendour  of 
the  Renaissance,  which  had  blazed  so 
gorgeously  and  at  times  so  balefully  be- 
low the  Alps.  The  Italy  of  the  Renais- 
sance fascinated  our  dramatists  with  its 
strange  wild  glamour,  its  mixture  of  ex- 
ternal pageant  and  internal  tragedy,  its 
alternations  of  radiance  and  gloom,  its 
terrible  examples  of  bloodshed,  treason, 
and  heroism  emergent  from  ghastly 
crimes.  Our  drama  began  with  a  trans- 
lation of  Ariosto's  '•''  SupposiW''  and  end- 
ed with  Davenant's  "Just  Italian."  In 
the  very  dawn  of  tragic  composition 
Greene  versified  a  portion  of  the  "  Orlan- 
do Eurioso,^^  and  Marlowe  devoted  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  studies  to  the  vil- 
lanies of  a  Maltese  Jew.  Of  Shake- 
speare's plays  five  are  incontestably  Ital- 
ian :  several  of  the  rest  are  furnished 
with  Italian  names  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.  Ben  Jonson  laid  the  scene  of  his 
most  subtle  comedy  of  manners,  "  Vol- 
pone,"  in  Venice,  and  sketched  the  first 
cast  of  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  for  i 
Italian  characters.  Tourneur,  Ford,  and 
Webster  were  so  dazzled  by  the  tragic 
lustre  of  the  wickedness  of  Italy  that  i 
their  finest  dramas,  without  exception,  I 
are  minute  and  carefully  studied  psycho- 
logical analyses  of  great  Italian  tales  of 
crime.  The  same,  in  a  less  degree,  is  j 
true  of  Middleton  and  Dekker.  Mas-  i 
singer  makes  a  story  of  the  Sforza  family  \ 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  best  plays. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  draw  the  subjects  i 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  alike  from  the 
Italian  novelists.     Fletcher  in  his  "Faith- 
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1  Shepherdess  "  transfers  the  pastoral 
;yle  of  Tasso  and  Guarini  to  the  North, 
close  is  the  connection  between  our 
.gedy  and  Italian  novels  that  Marston 
d  Ford  think  fit  to  introduce  passages 
Italian  dialogue  into  the  plays  of 
Giovanni  and  Annabella"  and  "Antonio 
d  Meliida."  But  the  best  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  Italian  life  and  literature 
^  had  influenced  our  dramatists,  may  be 
easily  obtained  by  taking  down  Halli- 
welTs  "  Dictionary  of  Old  Plays,"  and 
noticing  that  about  every  third  drama  has 
an    Italian   title.     Meanwhile  the  poems 

I  imposed  by  the  ciiief  dramatists  — 
jakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
arlowe's  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  Mars- 
n's  "  Pygmalion,"  and  Beaumont's 
Hermaphrodite"  —  are  all  of  them  con- 
ived  in  the  Italian  style,  by  men  who 
,d  either  studied  Southern  literature,  or 
nad  submitted  to  its  powerful  aesthetic  in- 
fluences. The  masques,  moreover,  of 
Jonson,  of  Lyly,  of  Fletcher,  and  of  Chap- 
man are  exact  reproductions  upon  the 
glish  court-theatres  of  such  festival 
ws  as  were  presented  to  the  Medici 
Florence  or  to  the  Este  family  at  Fer- 
a.*  Throughout  our  drama  the  influ- 
e  of  Italy,  direct  or  indirect,  either  as 
plying  our  playwrights  with  subjects, 
as  stimulating  their  imagination,  may 
s  be  traced.  Yet  the  Elizabethan 
ma  is  in  the  highest  sense  original, 
a  work  of  art  pregnant  with  deepest 
sdom,  and  splendidly  illustrative  of  the 
e  which  gave  it  birth,  it  infinitely  tran- 
ends  anything  that  Italy  produced  in 
same  department.  Our  poets  have  a 
re  masculine  judgment,  more  fiery 
cy,  nobler  sentiment,  than  the  Italians 
any  age  but  that  of  Dante.  What 
ly  gave,  was  the  impulse  toward  crea- 
n,  not  patterns  to  be  imitated  ;  the 
excitement  of  the  imagination  by  a  spec- 
•-  icle  of  so  much  splendour,  not  rules  and 
l)recepts  for  production  ;  the  keen  sense 
of  tragic  beauty,  not  any  tradition  of  ac- 
complished art. 

The  Elizabethan  period  of  our  litera- 
ture was,  in  fact,  the  period  during  which 
the  English   derived  most  from  The  Ital- 
ian.    The   study  of  the    Italian  language 
vent   hand    in    hand   with    the   study  of 
*  ;reek  and   Latin,  so   that    the  three  to- 
gether contributed   to  form  the   English 
Uiste.     Between  us  and  the  ancient  world 
od  the  genius  of  Italy  as  an  interpret- 
Nor   was    this    connection    broken 
til  far  on  into  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

'Marlowe  makes  Gaveston  talk  of  "  Italian  masques." 


What  Milton  owed  to  Italy  is  clear  not 
only  from  his  Italian  sonnets,  but  also 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  in  his  prose  works,  from  his  al- 
lusions to  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  in  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  from  the  hints  which 
he  probably  derived  from  Pulci,  Tasso, 
and  Adamo.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy 
throughout  his  works  to  trace  a  contin- 
uous vein  of  Italian  influence  in  detail. 
But,  more  than  this,  Milton's  poetical 
taste  in  general  seems  to  have  been 
formed  and  ripened  by  familiarity  tyitli 
the  harmonies  of  the  Italian  language.  In 
his  "Tractate  on  Education"  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hartlib,  he  recommends  that  boys 
should  be  instructed  in  the  Italian  pro- 
nunciation of  vowel  sounds,  in  order  to 
give  sonorousness  and  dignity  to  elocu- 
tion. This  slight  indication  supplies  us 
with  a  key  to  the  method  of  melodious 
structure  employed  by  Milton  in  his 
blank  verse.  Those  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  harmonies  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  know  how  all-important  are  the 
assonances  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  o  and 
a  in  its  most  musical  passages.  It  is  just 
this  attention  to  the  liquid  and  sonorous 
recurrences  of  open  vowels  that  we  should 
expect  from  a  poet  who  proposed  to  as- 
similate his  diction  to  that  of  the  Italians. 
After  the  age  of  Milton  the  connection 
between  Italy  and  England  is  interrupted. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Italy  herself 
had  sunk  into  comparative  stupor,  and 
her  literature  was  trivial.  France  not 
only  swayed  the  political  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope, but  also  took  the  lead  in  intellect- 
ual culture.  Consequently,  our  poets 
turned  from  Italy  to  France,  and  the 
French  spirit  pervaded  English  litera- 
ture throughout  the  period  of  the  Restor- 
ation and  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Queen  Anne.  Yet  during  this  prolonged 
reaction  against  the  first  movement  of 
English  literature,  as  manifested  in  Eliz- 
abethanism,  the  influence  of  Italy  was 
not  wholly  extinct.  Dryden's  "  Tales 
from  Boccaccio  "  are  no  insignificant  con- 
tribution to  our  poetry,  and  his  "  Palamon 
and  Arcite,"  through  Chaucer,  returns 
to  the  same  source.  But  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  Elizabethan 
tradition  was  revived,  then  the  Italian 
influence  reappeared  more  vigorous  than 
ever.  The  metre  of  "Don  Juan,"  first 
practised  by  Frere  and  then  adopted  by 
Lord  Byron,  is  Pulci's  octave  stanza  ;  the 
manner  is  that  of  Berni.  The  subject  of 
Shelley's  strongest  work  of  art  is  Beatrice 
Cenci.  Rogers's  poem  is  styled  "  Italy." 
Byron's  dramas  are  chiefly  Italian.    Leigh 
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Hunt  repeats  the  tale  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  Keats  versffies  Boccaccio's 
"  Isabella."  Passing  to  contemporary 
poets,  Rossetti  has  acclimatized  in  Eng- 
lish the  metres  and  the  manner  of  the  ear- 
liest Italian  sonnet-writers.  Swinburne 
dedicates  his  noblest  song  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  Italy.  Even  George  Eliot 
and  Tennvson  have  each  of  them  turned 
stories  or  Boccaccio  into  verse.  The 
best  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems,  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows"  and  "Aurora  Lei^h," 
are  steeped  in  Italian  thought  and  Italian 
imagery.  Browning's  longest  poem  is  a 
tale  of  Italian  crime  ;  his  finest  studies 
in  the  "  Men  and  Women  "  are  portraits 
of  Italian  character  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  But  there  is  more  than  any  mere 
enumeration  of  poets  and  their  work  can 
set  forth,  in  the  connection  between  Italy 
and  England.  That  connection,  so  far 
as  the  poetical  imagination  is  concerned, 
is  vital.  As  poets  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  we  English  live  and  breathe 
through  sympathy  with  the  Italians.  The 
magnetic  touch  which  is  required  to  in- 
flame the  imagination  of  the  North,  is 
derived  from  Italy.  The  nightingales  of 
English  song  who  make  our  oak  and 
beech  copses  resonant  in  spring  with 
purest  melody,  are  migratory  birds,  who 
have  charged  their  souls  in  the  South 
with  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  who  return 
to  warble  native  wood-notes  in  a  tongue 
which  is  their  own. 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  about  the 
debt  of  the  English  poets  to  Italy,  may 
seem  to  imply  that  our  literature  can  be 
regarded  as  to  some  extent  a  parasite  on 
that  of  the  Italians.  Against  such  a  sup- 
position no  protest  too  energetic  could 
be  uttered.  What  we  have  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  Italian  poets  are,  first, 
some  metres  —  especially  the  sonnet  and 
the  octave  stanza  ;  though  the  latter  has 
never  taken  firm  root  in  England.  Terza 
rima,  attempted  by  Shelley,  Byron,  Mor- 
ris, and  Mrs.  Browning,  has  not  yet  be- 
come acclimatized.  Blank  verse,  although 
originally  modelled  by  Surrey  upon  the 
versi  sciolti  of  the  Italians,  has  departed 
widely  from  Italian  precedent,  first  by  its 
decasyllabic  structure,  whereas  Italian 
verse  consists  of  hendecasyllables  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  its  greater  force,  plasticity 
and  freedom.  The  Spenserian  stanza, 
again,  is  quite  a  new  and  original  metre 
peculiar  to  our  literature.  Lastly,  the  so- 
called  heroic  couplet  is  native  to  Eng- 
land ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  in  no  way  related 
to  any  Italiaa  metre.    Therefore  the  only 


true  Italian  exotic  adopted  into  our  liter- 
ature is  the  sonnet. 

In  the  next  place,  we  owe  to  the  Ital- 
ians the  subject-matter  of  many  of  our 
most  famous  dramas  and  our  most  de- 
lightful tales  in  verse.  But  the  English 
treatment  of  these  histories  and  fables 
has  been  uniformly  independent  and  orig- 
inal. Comparing  Shakespeare  "Romeo 
and  Juliet  "  with  Bandello's  tale,  Web- 
ster's "  Duchess  of  Malfy  "  with  the  ver- 
sion given  from  the  Italian  in  Painter's 
"  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  and  Ch  lucer's 
"Knight's  Tale"  with  t'le  '' Tesdic''  of 
Boccaccio,  we  perceive  at  once  that  the 
English  poets  have  use  I  their  Italian 
models  merely  as  outlines  to  be  filled  in 
with  freedom,  as  the  canvas  to  be  em- 
broidered with  a  tapestry  of  vivid  groups. 
Nothing  is  more  manifest  than  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  genius  over  the 
Italian  in  all  dramatic  qualities  of  intense 
passion,  profound  analysis,  and  living 
portrayal  of  character  in  action.  The 
mere  rough  detail  of  Shakespeare's 
"Othello  "is  to  be  found  in  Cinthio's 
collection  of  Novelle ;  but  let  an  unprej- 
udiced reader  peruse  the  originil,  and 
he  will  be  no  more  deeply  affected  by  it 
than  by  any  touching  story  of  treachery, 
jealousy,  and  hapless  innocence.  The  wily 
subtleties  of  lago,  the  soldierly  frankness 
of  Cassio,  the  turbulent  and  volcanic 
passions  of  Othello,  the  charm  of  Desde- 
mona,  and  the  whole  tissue  of  vivid  inci- 
dents which  make  "  Othello  "  the  most 
tremendous  extant  tragedy  of  characters 
in  combat,  are  Shakespeare's  and  only 
Shakespeare's.  This  instance,  indeed, 
enables  us  exactly  to  indicate  what  the 
English  owed  to  Italy  and  what  was  es- 
sentially their  own.  From  that  Southern 
land  of  Circe  about  which  they  dreamed, 
and  which  now  and  then  they  visited, 
came  to  their  imaginations  a  spirit-stir- 
ring breath  of  inspiration.  It  was  to 
them  the  country  of  marvels,  of  mysteri- 
ous crimes,  of  luxurious  gardens  and 
splendid  skies,  where  love  was  more  pas- 
sionate and  life  more  picturesque,  and 
hate  more  bloody  and  treachery  more 
black,  than  in  our  Northern  climes.  Italy 
was  a  spacious  grove  of  wizardry,  which 
mighty  poets,  on  the  quest  of  fanciful 
adventure,  trod  with  fascinated  senses 
and  quickened  pulses.  But  the  strong 
brain  which  converted  what  they  heard 
and  read  and  saw  of  that  charmed  land 
into  the  stuff  of  golden  romance  or  sable 
tragedy,  was  their  own. 

Matthew  Arnold,  by  one  of  his  felici- 
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tous  strokes  of  criticism,  has  defined 
English  literature  as  a  literature  of  gen- 
ius. By  this  he  means  that  our  greatest 
work  in  art  has  been  achieved  not  so 
much  by  inspiration  subordinate  to  senti- 
ments of  exquisite  good  taste  or  guided 
by  observance  of  classical  models,  as  by 
audacious  sallies  of  pure  inventive  wit. 
This  is  delicately  true  as  a  judgment  of 
that  blazing  constellation  which  we  call 
our  drama,  of  the  meteor  Byron,  of  Mil- 
ton and  Dryden,  who  are  the  Jupiter  and 
Mars  of  our  poetic  system,  and  of  the 
stars  which  stud  our  literary  firmament 
under  the  names  of  Shelley,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Chalterton,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Clough,  Blake,  Browning,  Swin- 
burne, Tennyson.  There  are  only  a  very 
few  of  the  English  poets,  Pope  and  Gray, 
for  example,  in  whom  the  free  instincts 
of  genius  are  kept  systematically  in 
check  by  the  laws  of  the  reflective  un- 
derstanding. Now  Italian  literature  is 
in  this  respect  all  unlike  our  own.  It 
began,  indeed,  with  Dante,  as  a  literature 
pre-eminently  of  genius  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  scholarship  assumed  the  sway  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
and  after  them  Italian  has  been  consist- 
ently a  literature  of  taste.  By  this  I 
mean  that  even  the  greatest  Italian  poets 
have  sought  to  render  their  style  correct, 
have  endeavoured  to  subordinate  their 
inspiration  to  what  they  considered  the 
ules  of  sound  criticism,  and  have  paid 
serious  attention  to  their  manner  as  in- 
dependent of  the  matter  they  wished  to 
express.  The  passion  for  antiquity,  so 
early  developed  in  Italy,  delivered  the 
Italian  poets  bound  hand  and  foot  into 
the  hands  of  Aristotle  and  Horace.  Po- 
liziano  was  content  to  reproduce  the 
classic  authors  in  a  mosaic  work  of  ex- 
quisite translations.  Tasso  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  talent,  producing  work  of 
chastened  beauty  by  diligent  attention  to 
the  rule  and  method  of  his  art.  Even 
Ariosto  submitted  the  freedom  of  his 
genius  to  canons  of  prescribed  elegance. 
While  our  English  poets  have  conceived 
and  executed  without  regard  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  learned  and  without  obedience 
to  the  usages  of  language  —  Shakespeare, 
for  example,  producing  tragedies  which 
set  Aristotle  at  defiance,  and  Milton  en- 
grafting Latinisms  on  the  native  idiom  — 
the  Italian  poets  thought  and  wrote  with 
the  fear  of  academies  before  their  eyes, 
and  studied  before  all  things  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  Tuscan  tongue.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  Italian  and  Eng- 
•lish  literatures  are  eminent  for  very  dif- 


ferent excellences.  All  that  is  forcible 
j  in  the  dramatic  presentation  of  life  and 
'  character  and  action,  all  that  is  audacious 
in  imagination  and  capricious  in  fancy, 
whatever  strength  style  can  gain  from 
the  sallies  of  original  and  untrammelled 
eloquence,  whatever  beauty  is  derived 
from  spontaneity  and  native  grace,  belong 
in  abundant  richness  to  the  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  poets  pre- 
sent us  with  masterpieces  of  correct  and 
studied  diction,  witli  carefully  elaborated 
machinery,  and  with  a  style  maintained 
at  an  uniform  level  of  dignified  correct- 
ness. The  weakness  of  the  English  pro- 
ceeds from  inequality  and  extravagance  ; 
it  is  the  weakness  of  self-confident  vig- 
our, intolerant  of  rule,  rejoicing  in  its  own 
exuberant  resources.  The  weakness  of 
the  Italian  is  due  to  timidity  and  modera- 
tion ;  it  is  the  weakness  that  springs  not 
so  much  from  a  lack  of  native  strength 
as  from  the  over-anxious  expenditure  of 
strength  upon  the  attainment  of  finish, 
polish,  and  correctness.  Hence  the  two 
nations  have  everything  to  learn  from  one 
another.  Modern  Italian  poets  may  seek 
by  contact  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
to  gain  a  freedom  from  the  trammels  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  slavish  followers 
of  Petrarch  ;  while  the  attentive  perusal 
of  Tasso  should  be  recommended  to  all 
English  people  who  have  no  ready  access 
to  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature. 

Another  point  of  view  may  be  gained 
by  noticing  the  predominant  tone  of  the 
two  literatures.  Whenever  English  poet- 
ry is  really  great,  it  approximates  to  the 
tragic  and  the  stately  ;  whereas  the  Ital- 
ians are  peculiarly  felicitous  in  the  smooth 
and  pleasant  style,  which  combines  pa- 
thos with  amusement,  and  which  does 
not  trespass  beyond  the  region  of  pure 
beauty  into  the  domain  of  sublimity  or 
terror.  Italian  poetry  is  analogous  to 
Italian  painting  and  Italian  music  :  it 
bathes  the  soul  in  a  plenitude  of  charms, 
investing  even  the  most  solemn  subjects 
with  loveliness.  Rembrandt  and  Albert 
Durer  depict  the  tragedies  of  the  Sacred 
History  with  a  serious  and  awful  reality: 
Italian  painters,  with  some  illustrious 
exceptions,  shrink  from  approaching 
them  from  any  point  of  view  but  that  of 
harmonious  melancholy.  Even  so  the 
English  poets  stir  the  soul  to  its  very 
depths  by  their  profound  and  earnest 
delineations  of  the  stern  and  bitter  truths 
of  the  world.  Italian  poets  environ  all 
things  with  the  golden  haze  of  an  artistic 
harmony  ;  so  that  the  soul  is  agitated  by 
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no  pain  at  strife  with  the  persuasions  of 
pure  beauty.  J.  A.  Symonds. 


ALICE   LORRAINE. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE   LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH   DOWNS. 
CHAPTER  LX. 

Sir  Remnant  Chapman,  in  his  dry 
old  fashion,  was  a  strongly  determined 
man.  He  knew  the  bitter  strait  of 
Coombe  Lorraine  for  ready  money  ;  and 
from  his  father,  Sir  Barker  Chapman  (a 
notorious  usurer),  he  had  inherited  the 
gift  of  spinning  a  disc  into  a  globe.  But, 
like  most  of  the  men  who  labour  thus  to 
turn  their  guineas,  he  could  be  very  lib- 
eral with  them  for  the  advancement  of 
his  family.  And  though  the  Chapmans 
had  gradually  acquired  such  a  length  of 
rent-roll,  their  pedigree  was  compara- 
tively short  among  their  Norman  neigh- 
bours. Nothing  would  cure  that  local 
defect  more  speedily,  and  permanently, 
than  a  wedlock  with  Lorraine  ;  and  father 
and  son  were  now  eager  tenfold,  by  rea- 
son of  Hilary's  illness.  They  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  must  die  within  a 
few  months  ;  and  then  Alice,  of  course, 
would  be  the  heiress  of  Coombe  Lor- 
raine. But  the  marriage  must  be  accom- 
plished first,  before  the  mourning  stopped 
it.  Then  Hilary  would  drop  off  out  of 
the  way ;  and  after  Sir  Roland's  time 
was  passed,  and  the  properties  had  been 
united,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  very 
great  trouble,  with  plenty  of  money  to 
back  the  claim,  in  awakening  the  dormant 
earldom  of  Lorraine,  and  enhancing  its 
glory  with  a  Chapman. 

To  secure  all  this  success  at  once, 
they  set  forth  in  their  yellow  coach,  one 
fine  November  morning.  They  knew 
that  Sir  Roland  was  fretting  and  pining 
(although  too  proud  to  speak  of  it)  at. his 
son's  disgrace,  and  the  crippled  and  fet- 
tered fortunes  of  the  family.  Even  apart 
from  poor  Hilary's  illness,  and  perhaps 
fatal  despondency,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine  would  have  felt  (with  his  an- 
cient pride  and  chivalry)  that  a  stain 
must  lie  on  his  name  until  the  money  was 
made  good  again.  And  now  the  last  who 
could  prolong  male  heritage  unbroken  — 
of  which  the  Lorraines  were  especially 
proud  — was  likely  to  go  to  a  world  that 
does  not  heed  direct  succession  —  except 
from  the  sinful  Adam  — for  the  want  of 
j^5o,ooo. 


Cut,  and  clipped,  an'd  cleft  with  fissures 
of  adjacent  owners,  the  once  broad  lands 
of  Lorraine  were  now  reduced,  for  the 
good  of  the  neighbours.  But  even  in 
those  evil  days,  when  long  war  had  low- 
ered everything,  the  residue  of  the  estates 
would  have  been  for  that  sum  good  se- 
curity, being  worth  about  twice  the 
money.  This,  however,  was  of  no  avail  ; 
because,  by  the  deed  of  settlement  (made 
in  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  Roger,  under 
the  Lady  Valeria),  nothing  could  be 
bound,  beyond  life-interest,  while  Alice 
was  living,  and  under  age.  This  point 
had  been  settled  hopelessly,  by  reference 
to  the  highest  and  deepest  legal  author- 
ity of  the  age,  SirGlanvil  Malahide,  K.C. 
Sir  Glanvil  was  not  at  all  the  man  to 
stultify  his  own  doings.  He  had  been 
instructed  to  tie  tight ;  and  he  was 
pleased  to  show  now  how  tight  he  had 
tied,  after  his  own  remonstrance.  "  I  am 
of  opinion,"  wrote  this  great  lawyer  (after 
drawing  his  pen  through  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  fifty-guinea  fee  on  the  case), 
"that  under  the  indentures  Lease 
and  Release,  dated  Aug,  5th  and  6th 
1799,  the  estates  comprised  therein  are 
assured  to  uses  precluding  any  possibil- 
ity of  valid  title  being  made,  until  Alice 
Lorraine  is  of  age,  or  deceased."  There 
was  a  good  deal  more,  of  course  ;  but 
that  was  the  gist  of  the  matter. 

Having  learned  from  the  rector  how 
these  things  stood,  the  captain  devised  a 
clever  stroke,  by  which  he  could  render 
the  escape  of  Alice  almost  an  impossibil- 
ity. For  by  this  contrivance  he  could 
make  Sir  Roland  most  desirous  of  the 
match,  who  up  to  the  present,  though 
well  aware  of  the  many  substantial  ad- 
vantages offered,  had  always  listened  to 
his  daughter's  pleading,  and  promised  not 
to  hurry  her.  The  captain's  plan  was 
very  simple,  as  all  great  ideas  are  ;  the 
honour  of  the  family  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Alice.  For,  among 
other  points,  it  had  been  arranged, 
upon  the  treaty  of  marriage,  that  ^^^50,000 
should  be  settled  on  Alice,  for  her  sep- 
arate use,  with  the  usual  powers  of  ap- 
pointment. 

Now  the  captain's  excellent  idea  was, 
that  on  his  wedding-day,  this  sum  should 
be  paid  in  hard  cash  to  Sir  Roland  and 
Hilary,  as  trustees  for  Alice  ;  and  they, 
by  deed  of  even  date,  should  charge  that 
sum  on  the  Lorraine  estate  —  '■' valeat 
quantum,'"  as  the  lawyers  say  ;  for  they 
could  only  bind  their  own  interests.  The 
solicitors  would  be  directed  to  waive  the 
obvious  objections,  which  might  lead   to 
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mischief,  or  might  not,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  the  flaw  of  title, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  any  cold-blooded 
mortgage,  might  well  be  turned  to  good 
use,  when  stopped  by  a  snug  little  family 
arrangement. 

Sir  Remnant,  with  inherited  instinct, 
saw  the  blot  of  this  conception.  "It 
comes  to  this,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  ever 
he  was  told  of  it,  "  that  you  get  the  Lor- 
raine property  saddled  with  a  loss  of 
;^5o,ooo,  wliich  has  gone  to  the  scoun- 
drelly government !  The  government 
rob  us  of  all  they  can.  In  a  sensible 
point  of  view,  young  Lorraine  is  the  first 
sensible  man  of  his  family.  He  has 
stolen  ^50,000,  which  the  government 
stole  from  us  tax-payers.  As  for  paying 
it  back  again  —  an  idiot  might  think  of  it ! 
It  makes  me  kick  ;  and  that  always  hurts 
me." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  brought  round 
(when  he  had   kicked  his  passion  out^  as 


plans  and  aims  of  the  younger  ones. 
Steenie  was  a  fool  —  they  all  were  fools 
—  there  was  scarcely  any  sense  left  in 
anybody  but  himself,  and  the  boy  who 
stole  all  that  money,  and  was  dying  for 
fear  of  being  prosecuted.  Sir  Remnant 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  a  word 
of  the  story,  except  as  himself  had 
shaped  it.  Thus  he  worked  himself  up, 
y»hh  his  want  of  faith,  to  believe  that 
oor  Hilary  had  got  the  money  buried 
omewhere  on  the  Downs,  and  would  dig 
it  up  like  a  mole,  as  soon  as  the  stir  of 
the  moment  was  over.  If  so,  there  could 
be  no  loss  after  all ;  only  it  would  have 
been  very  much  better  to  make  no  fuss 
about  the  money  stolen. 

Revolving  these  things  in  his  mind, 
and  regretting  the  good  old  times  when 
any  one  (if  at  all  in  a  good  position) 
might  have  stolen  ;^5o,ooo  without  any 
trumpery  scandal,  this  baronet  of  the  fine 
old  school  prepared  to  listen,  in  a  quiet 
way,  to  any  plans  that  would  come  home 
again.  And  he  thought  that  this  plan  of 
his  son  would  do  so,  either  in  money  or 
in  kind.  Yet  having  formed  some  misty 
sketch  of  the  character  of  Sir  Roland, 
each  of  these  Chapmans  wished  the  other 
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to  begin  the  overture. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  for  any- 
body, quite  outside  of  danger,  to  watch 
the  great  yellow  coach  of  the  captain, 
labouring  up  the  chalky  road,  the  best 
approach  to  Coombe  Lorraine,  now  that 
the  Steyning  road  was  stopped,  for  all 
who  could  not  walk  a  tree,  by  the  out- 
burst of  the  water.    All   the  roads  were 


drenched  just  now  ;  and  wet  chalk  is  a 
most  slippery  thing,  especially  when  it 
has  taken  blue  stripes  from  the  rubbing 
of  soft  iron,  the  "drag"  of  some  heavy 
waggon  sliding  down  the  steep  with  a 
clank  and  jerk.  Sir  Remnant  had  very 
little  faith  in  his  son's  most  expensive 
gift  of  driving  ;  and  he  jerked  out  his 
bad  head  at  every  corner  in  anxiety  for 
his  good  body  and  soul.  The  wicked, 
however,  arc  protected  always  ;  and  thus 
this  venturesome  baronet  was  fetched 
out  of  his  coach,  with  much  applause, 
and  a  little  touch  of  gout  about  him,  such 
as  he  would  not  stop  to  groan  at. 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine  was  not  glad  to 
see  them,  and  did  not  feign  to  be  so. 
He  wanted  to  be  left  alone  just  now,  with 
such  a  number  of  things  to  think  of. 
He  perceived  that  they  were  come  to 
hurry  him  about  a  thing  he  was  not  ripe 
with.  Knowing  his  daughter's  steadfast 
nature,  and  his  mother's  stubborn  stuff, 
in  the  calm  of  his  heart  he  had  hoped 
good  things.  To  balance  one  against 
the  other  in  psychological  counterpoise 
—  as  all  good  English  writers  of  the 
present  day  express  it  —  or,  as  our  rude 
granddads  said,  "  to  let  them  fight  it  out 
between  them." 

"Over  your  books  again,  Lorraine! 
Well,  well,  I  can  understand  all  that.  I 
was  pretty  nigh  taking  to  such  things 
myself,  after  I  put  my  knee-cap  out. 
Steenie  is  a  wonderful  scholar  now.  I 
believe  a'  can  construe  Homer  !  " 

"That  depends  on  the  mood  I  am  in," 
said  the  captain,  modestly  ;  "sometimes 
I  can  make  out  a  very  nice  piece." 

"  Well,  that  is  more  than  any  man  can 
say  in  the  county,  that  I  know  of.  Ex- 
cept, of  course,  one  or  two  new  persons, 
and  Sir  Roland  here,  and  some  ragamuf- 
fins that  come  about  teaching  their  stuff 
in  lodgings.  Lorraine  now,  after  all,  how 
are  you  ?  How  do  you  get  through  these 
bad  times  ?" 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine,  for  the  third 
time  now,  shook  hands  with  Sir  Remnant 
Chapman.  Not  from  any  outburst  of 
hospitality  on  his  part,  but  because  the 
other  would  have  it  so.  A  strong  opin- 
ion had  newly  set  in,  that  all  good  Britons 
were  bound  to  shake  hands  ;  that  dirty 
and  cold-blooded  Frenchmen  bowed  at  a 
distance  homicidally;  and  therefore  that 
wholesome  Englishmen  must  squeeze  one 
another's  knuckles  to  the  utmost.  And 
that  idea  is  not  yet  extinct. 

"And  how  is  her  ladyship?"  asked 
Sir  Remnant,  striking  his  gold-headed 
stick  on  the  floor  very  firmly  at  the  mere 
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thought  of  her.  "  Do  you  think  she  will 
see  her  most  humble  servant  ?  Gad- 
zooks,  sir,  she  is  of  the  true  old  sort." 

''  I  was  amazed  the  last  time  you  were 
here,"  Sir  Roland  answered,  smiling, 
*'  to  find  how  thoroughly  you  and  my 
mother  seemed  to  understand  each  other. 
I  am  sure  that  if  she  is  well  enough  to 
see  anybody,  she  will  see  you.  Mean- 
while, will  you  take  something  ?  " 

"  Now  that  is  not  the  way  to  put  it. 
Of  course  I  will  take  something.  I  like 
to  see  the  glasses  all  brought  in,  and 
then  the  cupboards  opened,  and  then  the 
young  women  all  going  about,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  sugar-tongs." 

"  We  will  try  to  do  those  little  things 
aright,"  the  host  answered  very  quietly, 
"  by  the  time  of  your  reappearance. 
Trotman  is  come  to  say  that  my  mother 
will  do  herself  the  honour  of  receiving 
you." 

"  Steenie,  you  stop  here,"  shouted  Sir 
Remnant,  getting  up  briskly,  and  setting 
his  eyebrows,  eyes,  and  knees  for  busi- 
ness. "  Steenie,  you  are  a  boy  as  yet, 
and  court-ladies  prefer  the  society  of 
men.  No,  no ;  I  can  pick  up  my  cane 
myself.  Just  you  sit  down  quietly, 
Steenie,  and  entertain  Sir  Roland  till  I 
come  back." 

Sir  Remnant,  though  somewhat  of  a 
bear  by  nature,  prided  himself  on  his 
courtly  manners,  when  occasion  called 
for  tliem.  "  Gadzooks,  sir,"  he  used  to 
say,  "nurse  my  vittels,  if  I  can't  make  a 
leg  with  the  very  best  of  them  !  "  And 
he  carried  his  stick  in  a  manner  to  prove 
that  he  must  have  kissed  hands,  or  toes, 
or  something. 

Entering  Lady  Valeria's  drawing-room 
in  his  daintiest  manner,  the  old  reprobate 
(as  he  called  himself,  sometimes  with 
pride,  and  sometimes  with  terror,  accord- 
ing as  his  spirits  were  up  or  down)  made 
a  slow  and  deep  obeisance,  then  kissed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  waved  them, 
and,  seeing  a  smile  on  the  lady's  face, 
ventured  to  lay  his  poor  hand  on  his 
heart. 

"Oh,  Sir  Remnant,  you  are  too  gal- 
lant!" said  the  lady,  who  in  good 
truth  despised  him,  and  hated  him  also 
as  the  owner  of  great  broad  stripes  of 
the  land  of  Lorraine.  "  We  never  get 
such  manners  now ;  never  since  the 
court  was  broken  up  :  and  things  that  it 
would  not  become  me  at  all  to  hint  at  are 
encouraged." 

"  You  are  right,  my  lady  ;  you  are  right 
all  over.  Gadzooks  —  ahem,  I  beg  your 
ladyship's  pardon." 


"  By  no  means,  Sir  Remnant.  The 
gentlemen  always,  in  the  best  society, 
were  allowed  to  say  those  little  things. 
And  I  missed  them  sadly  when  I  came 
down  here." 

"Madam,  ray  admiration  of  you  in- 
creases with  every  word  you  speak. 
From  what  I  hear  of  the  mock-court 
now  (as  you  and  I  might  call  it),  and  my 
son  has  been  hand-in-glove  for  years 
with  the  P.  R.,  indeed,  the  whole  number 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses, —  in  short,  I 
cannot  tell  your  ladyship.  Things  are 
very  bad,  very  bad  indeed."  And  Sir 
Remnant  made  a  grimace,  as  if  his  own 
whole  life  had  been  purity. 

"  1  fear  that  it  is  too  true,"  the  lady 
answered,  looking  straight  at  him.  "  We 
find  things  always  growing  worse,  as  we 
ourselves  grow  wiser.  But  come  now, 
and  sit  in  this  chair,  and  tell  me,  if  you 
please.  Sir  Remnant,  how  the  poor  things 
are  getting  on — your  captain  and  my 
poor  grandchild." 

"  Well,  madam,  I  need  not  tell  a  lady 
of  your  high  breeding  and  experience  ; 
the  maids  of  the  present  day  are  not  at 
all  the  same  thing  as  they  used  to  be. 
But,  thank  the  Lord,  they  get  on,  on  the 
whole,  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  But 
Sir  Roland  will  not  help  us ;  and  the 
young  maid  flies  and  flickers,  and  don't 
seem  to  come  to  know  her  own  mind. 
You  know,  my  lady,  the  Lord  in  heaven 
scarce  knows  what  to  make  of  them. 
They  will  have  this,  and  they  won't  have 
that ;  and  they  hates  to  look  at  anything 
but  their  swinging-glasses." 

"  0!i,  sir,  you  have  not  been  at  court 
for  nothing.  You  have  come  to  a  very 
sad  view  of  the  ladies.  But  they  deserve 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  If  you  vvere 
to  hear  what  even  I,  at  this  great  dis- 
tance, know  of  them  —  but  I  will  say  no 
more  ;  it  is  always  best,  and  charitable, 
not  to  speak  of  them.  So  let  us  go  back, 
if  you  please,  Sir  Remnant  ;  I  have  my 
own  ways  of  considering  things.  Indeed, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  them,  in  a  manner 
now  scarcely  understood.  But,  I  hear  a 
noise  —  is  it  a  mouse,  or  a  rat,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

It  was  neither  mouse  nor  rat ;  as  Lady 
Valeria  knew  quite  well.  It  was  simply 
poor  Sir  Remnant  tapping  on  the  floor 
with  his  walking-stick  ;  which  of  course 
he  had  no  right  to  do,  while  the  lady  was 
addressing  him. 

"  It  sounds  like  a  very  little  mouse," 
he  said;  "or  perhaps  it  was  the  death- 
tick.  It  often  comes  in  these  old  rooms, 
when  any  of  the  people  are  going  to  die." 
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■Bcourt  for  nothing  (as  the  old  lady  had 
IB  told  him);  he  knew  how  timid  and  super- 
m  «titious  were  the  brave  women  of  the 
fine  old  time. 

'*  Now,  sir,  are  voir  sure  that  vou  never 
made  a  tap  ?  "  asked  Lady  Valeria,  anx- 
iously. 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  a  tap,  as  I  hope  to 
be  saved,"  the  old  reprobate  answered, 
below  his  breath.  "  I  pay  no  heed  to 
nonsense  ;  but  a  thing  of  this  sort  must 
mean  something." 

"There  have  been  a  great  many  signs 
of  late,"  said  the  old  lady  after  listening, 
with  her  keener  ear  brought  round,  and 
the  misty  lace  of  her  beautiful  cap  quiv- 
ering like  a  spider's  web  :  ''there  seem 
to  have  been  a  great  many  signs  of  bad 
things  coming,  in  their  proper  time." 

"They  v.iil  come  before  we  are  ready, 
madam  ;  old  vScratch  waits  for  no  invita- 
*  tion.  But  they  say  that  the  death-tick 
runs  before  him,  and  keeps  time  with  his 
cloven  heel." 

"Oh  Lord,  Sir  Remnant,  how  dread- 
|i^^fully  you  talk  !  I  beg  you  to  spare  me  ; 
I^Hl  have  had  no  sleep  since  I  was  told  of 
|^0hat  horrible  water,  and  of  my  poor 
■  grandson.  Poor  Hilary !  He  has  done 
great  things,  and  spent  no  money  of  his 
'  )\\n  ;  and  indeed  he  had  none  of  his  own 
ko  spend  ;  and  having  denied  himself  so, 
is  it  right  that  he  should  be  disgraced 
nd  break  his  heart,  because  he  could 
ot  help  losing  a  little  money,  that  was 
Uot  at  all  his  own  ?  And  he  had  taken  a 
wn  worth  ten  times  as  much  ;  now, 
ruly  speaking,  is  it  fair  of  them  .'' " 

"Certainly  not,  madam;  pox  upon 
hem  !  It  is  the  scurviest  thing  ever 
card  of." 

"And  you  must  remember,  sir,  if  you 
lease,  that  from  his  childhood  upward, 
ndeed  ever  since  he  could  move  on  two 
egs,  he  always  lost  every  sixpence  put 
y  kind  people  into  his  pockets.  I  gave 
im  a  guinea  on  his  very  fifth  birthday; 
nd  in  the  afternoon  what  do  you  think 
e  showed  me  ?  A  filthy  old  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  nothing  else  —  no  change  what- 
ever. And  his  pride  was  more  than  he 
could  set  forth  ;  though  he  always  was  a 
chatterer.  Now.  if  such  a  thing  as  that 
could  only  be  properly  put  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  l)y  some  one  of  good  position  ; 

I  surely,  Sir  Remnant,  they  would  make 
allowance ;  they  would  see  that  it  was 
his  nature ;  at  least  they  would  have 
done  so  in  my  time." 
"  Of  course  they  would,  of  course,  my 
;" " 
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from  year  to  year,  to  such  a  pitch  of  "— 
here  Sir  Remnant  took  advantage  of  the 
lady's  courtly  indulgence  towards  bad 
language  —  "that  —  that  —  they  seem  to 
want  almost,  gadzooks,  they  want  to  treat 
men  almost  all  alike  !  " 

"They  never  can  do  that,  good  sir. 
They  never  could  be  such  fools  as  to  try 
it.  And  bad  as  they  may  be,  they  must 
be  aware  that  my  grandson  has  done  no 
harm  to  them.  Why,  the  money  he  lost 
was  not  theirs  at  all ;  it  was  all  for  the 
pay  of  the  common  soldiers.  It  comes 
out  of  everybody's  pocket,  and  it  goes 
into  nobody's.  And  to  my  mind  it  serves 
them  all  perfectly  right.  Who  is  that 
general  —  I  forget  his  name,  an  Irish- 
man, if  I  remember  aright  —  who  is  he, 
or  of  what  family,  that  he  should  put  a 
Lorraine  to  look  after  dirty  money  ?  The 
heir  of  all  the  Lorraines  to  be  put  to  do  a 
cashier's  business  !" 

"  Heaven  save  me  from  such  a  proud 
woman  as  this  !  "  thought  poor  Sir  Rem- 
nant Chapman  ;  "  if  Alice  is  like  her,  the 
Lord  have  pity  on  our  unlucky  Steenie  ! 
He  won't  dare  have  his  nip  of  brandy, 
even  in  a  corner !  " 

"  And  now,  poor  dear,  he  is  very  ill 
indeed,"  continued  the  ancient  lady,  re- 
covering from  the  indignation  which  had 
even  wrinkled  her  firm  and  smooih  fore- 
head ;  "  he  has  pledged  his  honour  to 
make  good  the  money  ;  and  my  son  also 
thinks  that  the  dignity  of  our  family  de- 
mands it ;  though  to  me  it  seems  quite  a 
ridiculous  thing;  and  you  of  course  will 
agree  with  me.  And  the  doctors  say  that 
he  has  something  on  his  mind  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  be  relieved  of  it,  he  must  die, 
poor  boy.  And  then  what  becomes  of 
the  name  of  Lorraine,  that  has  been  here 
for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ?" 

"It  becomes  extinct,  of  course,  my 
lady,"  answered  Sir  Remnant,  as  calmly 
as  if  the  revolution  of  the  earth  need  not 
be  stopped  ;  "but  it  might  be  revived  in 
the  female  line,  by  royal  license,  here- 
after." 

"That  would  be  of  very  little  use. 
Why,  even  your  grandson  might  be  .a 
Lorraine  !  Is  that  what  you  were  think- 
ing of?" 

"  No,  no,  no !  Of  course  not,  my  lady. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
thoughts."  The  old  baronet  vainly  en- 
deavoured, as  he  spoke,  to  meet  the  sus- 
picious gaze  of  the  lady's  still  penetrat- 
ing and  bright  eyes. 

"  We  are  not  so  particular  about  the 
spindle,"  she  resumed  with  some  conde- 
scension ;  "  but  in  the  sword-line  we  must 
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be  represented  duly  ;  and  we  never  could 
be  supplanted  by  a  Chapman." 

"Gadzooks,  madam,  are  the  Chapmans 
dirt?  But  in  order  to  show  how  you 
wrong  us,  my  lady,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
am  come  to  propose." 

Herewith  he  looked  very  impressive, 
and  leaned  both  hands  on  his  stick,  as  if 
inditing  of  an  excellent  matter.  And 
thus  he  set  forth  his  scheme,  which  bore 
at  first  sight  a  fair  and  magnanimous 
face  ;  as  if  all  that  large  sum  of  money 
were  given,  or  without  security,  trusted, 
for  no  other  purpose,  except  to  save  a 
life  precious  to  both  families.  The  old 
lady  listened  with  prudent  reserve,  yet 
an  inward  sense  of  relief,  and  even  a 
faint  suspicious  gratitude.  She  was  too 
old  now  to  digest  very  freely  any  gener- 
ous sentiment.  Blessed  are  they  who, 
crossing  the  limit  of  human  years,  can 
carry  with  them  faith  in  worn  humanity. 

CHAPTER   LXI. 

Of  all  trite  proverbs,  no  truer  there  is 
in  the  affairs  of  men  (perhaps  because  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  clouds  so  untrue) 
than  this  venerable  saying  —  "It  never 
rains,  but  what  it  pours."  The  Chap- 
mans  had  come,  with  a  storm  of  cash,  to 
wash  away  Hilary's  obstructions ;  and 
now  on  that  very  same  day  there  ap- 
peared a  smaller,  but  more  kindly  cloud, 
to  drop  its  little  fatness. 

Just  when  Sir  Roland  had  managed  to 
get  rid  (at  the  expense  of  poor  Alice  per- 
haps) of  that  tedious,  half-born  Stephen 
Chapman,  the  indefatigable  Trotman 
came,  with  his  volatile  particles  upper- 
most. "  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
can't  stop  un  at  all.  He  saith  as  he  will 
see  you." 

"Well,  if  he  will,  he  must,  of  course. 
But  who  is  this  man  of  such  resolute 
mind?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  never  have  seed 
un  from  Adam.  And  I  showed  un  the 
wrong  way  ;  to  get  a  little  time." 

"Then  go  now,  and  show  him  the 
right  way,  John.  I  am  always  ready  to 
see  any  one." 

Sir  Roland  knew  well  that  this  was  not 
true.  He  had  said  it  without  thinking. 
And,  with  his  pure  love  of  truth,  he  be- 
gan to  condemn  himself  for  saying  it. 
He  knew  that  he  liked  no  strangers  now, 
nor  even  any  ordinary  friends  ;  and  he 
was  always  sorry  to  hear  that  any  one 
made  demand  to  see  him.  Before  he 
could  repent  of  his  repentance,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  in  walked  a  man  of  mod- 


erate stature,  sturdy  frame,  and  honest, 
ruddy,  and  determined  face,  well  shaven 
betwixt  grey  whiskers.  Sir  Roland  had 
never  been  wont  to  take  much  heed  of 
the  human  countenance ;  therefore  he 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  rushing  to 
a  rash  conclusion  —  "an  honest  man,  if 
ever  there  was  one  ;  also  a  very  kind 
one." 

The  Grower  came  forward,  without 
any  sign  of  humility,  awkwardness,  sense 
of  difference,  or  that  which  is  lowest  of 
all  —  intense  and  shallow  self-assertion. 
He  knew  that  he  was  not  of  Sir  Roland's 
rank  ;  and  he  had  no  idea  of  defying  it  ; 
he  was  simply  a  man,  come  to  speak  to 
a  man  for  the  love  of  those  dependent  on 
him,  in  the  largeness  of  humanity.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  little  afraid  of 
going  too  far  with  anything.  He  made 
a  bow  (by  no  means  graceful,  but  of  a 
tidy  English  sort,  when  the  back  always 
wants  to  go  back  again),  and  then,  as  true 
Englishmen  generally  do,  he  waited  to  be 
spoken  to. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Sir  Roland  said, 
"that  you  have  had  trouble  in  finding  me. 
We  generally  manage  to  get  on  well  ; 
but  sometimes  things  go  crooked.  Will 
you  come  and  sit  down  here,  and  tell  me 
why  you  are  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

Martin  Lovejoy  made  another  bow,  of 
pattern  less  like  a  tenter-hook.  He  had 
come,  with  a  will  to  be  roughly  received  ; 
and  lo,  there  was  nothing  but  smooth- 
ness. Full  as  he  was  of  his  errand,  and 
the  largest  views  of  everything,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  say  something 
fierce  ;  and  here  was  no  opportunity. 
For  he  took  it  for  granted,  in  his  simple 
way,  that  Sir  Roland  knew  thoroughly 
well  who  he  was. 

"  I  am  come  to  see  you.  Sir  Roland 
Lorraine,"  he  began,  with  a  slightly 
quivering  voice,  after  declining  the  of- 
fered chair  ;  "not  to  press  myself  upon 
you,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  my  daugh- 
ter." 

"  Indeed  !  "  the  other  answered,  be- 
ginning to  suspect;  "are  you  then  the 
father  of  that  young  lady " 

"  I  am  the  father  of  Mabel  Lovejoy. 
And  sorry  I  should  be  to  be  her  father, 
if  —  if  —  I  mean,  sir,  if  she  was  anybody 
else's  daughter.  But  being  as  it  is,  she 
is  my  own  dear  child  ;  and  no  man  lias  a 
better  one.  And  if  any  one  says  that 
she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  your  son, 
for  the  sake  of  his  name,  Sir  Roland, 
that  man  is  a  liar." 

"  My  good  sir,  I  know  it.     I  never  sup- 


I  posed  that  your  daughter  did  anything  of 
[he' kind.  I  have  heard  that  the  fault 
vas  my  son's  altogether." 
"  Then  why  have  you  never  said  a 
word  to  say  so  .'*  Why  did  you  leave  us 
like  so  many   dogs,  to   come  when    you 
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one  begins  to  remember.  Bat  now,  sir,  I 
have  heard  all  sorts  of  things.  Is  it  true 
that  Master  Hilary  lies  very  ill  abed,  for 
want  of  money  ?  " 

"  You  put  it  very  shortly  ;  but  it  comes 
to  that.     He  has  lost  a  large  sum  of  the 


might  whistle  ?     Because  we  are  beneath    public  money,  and  we  cannot  very  well 


you  in  the  world,  is  your  son  to  do  a 
great  wrong  to  my  daughter,  while  you  sit 
up  here  on  the  top  of  your  hill  as  if  you 
had  never  heard  of  us  ?  Is  this  all  the 
honour  that  comes  of  high  birth  ?  Then 
I  thank  the  Almighty  that  we  are  not 
high-born." 

The  Grower  struck  his  ash  stick  with 
disdain  upon  the  rich  Turkey  carpet,  and 
turned   his   broad   back   on    Sir    Roland 
Lorraine  ;    not  out   of    rudeness  (as    tlie 
latter  thought),  but  to  hide  the  tears  that 
came  and  spoiled  the  righteous  sparkle 
of  his  eyes.     The  baronet   perhaps  had 
never  felt  so  small  and  self-condemned 
before.     He  had  not  been  so  blind  and 
narrow-minded,  as  to  forget,  through   the 
past  two  years,  that  every  question  has 
two   sides.      He  had  often  felt  that   the 
Kentish     homestead     had     a    grievance 
^gainst  the  South-Down  castle  ;  but  with 
^is  contemplative  ease,  and  hatred  of  any 
listurbance,  he  had  left  the  case   mainly 
right  itself ;   persuading  himself  at  last 
lat  he  must  have  done  all  that  could  be  ex- 
acted, in  making  that  promise  to  Struan 
[ales.     But  now  all  the  fallacy  of  such 
leas  was  scattered   by  a  father's  honest 
rrath.     And    he   was    not   a   man    who 
fO\i\d  argue  down  the  rights  of  another  ; 
fhen  he  saw  them. 

*'You  are  right,  Mr.  Lovejoy,"  he  said 
it  last :  "  I  have  not  behaved  at  all  well 
you.  I  will  make  no  excuses,  but  tell 
^ou  fairly  that  I  am  sorry  for  my  conduct, 
jow  that  you  put  it  so  plainly.  And 
rhatever  I  can  do  shall  be  done,  to  niake 
imends  to  your  daughter." 

"  Amends  means  money,  from  one  rank 
to  another.     Would  you  dare  to  offer  me 
imoney,  sir?  " 

"  Certainly  not  ;  it  is  the  very  last 
thing  I  ever  should  dream  of  doing.  Not 
to  mention  the  scarcity  of  cash  just  now. 
In  such  a  case,  money  is  an  insult." 

"I  sliould  think  so  —  I  should  think 
so.  What  money  would  ever  pay  for  our 
Mabel  ?     It  you  had  only  seen  her  once, 


replace  it." 

"Then  you  should  a'  come  to  me.  I'll 
cure  all  that  trouble  in  a  jiffy,"  said  the 
Grower,  tugging  heavily  at  something 
well  inside  his  waistcoat ;  "  there,  that's 
a  very  tidy  lump  of  money;  and  no  call 
to  be  ashamed  of  it,  in  the  way  you  high 
folk  look  at  things  —  because  us  never 
made  it.  Not  a  farden  of  it  ever  saw 
Covent  Garden  ;  all  come  straight  with- 
out any  trade  whatever  !  He  can't  a'  lost 
all  that  anyhow." 

Martin  Lovejoy,  with  broad-tipped 
fingers,  and  nails  not  altogether  exempt 
from  chewing,  was  working  away,  as  he 
spoke,  at  a  bag  such  as  wheat  is  sampled 
in,  and  tied  with  whip-cord  round  the 
neck.  Sir  Roland  Lorraine,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  looked  on,  and  smiled  softly 
with  quiet  surprise. 

"  No  patience  —  I  haven't  no  patience 
with  counting,  since  I  broke  my  finger, 
sir,  —  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  no 
—  well  it  must  be  right,  and  I've  reck- 
oned amiss ;  our  Mab  reckoned  every 
penny  —  no  longer  than  yesterday  morn- 
ing—  twenty  thousand  pounds  it  must 
be,  according  to  the  ticket.  There  is  one 
lot  amissing  ;  oh,  here  it  is,  in  among  my 
fingers,  I  do  believe  !  What  slippery 
rubbish  these  bank-notes  be  !  Will  you 
please  now  to  score  them  all  up.  Sir 
Roland  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Lovejoy,  why  should  I  do  that  ? 
It  cannot  matter  what  the  quantity  is. 
The  meaning,  is  what  I  am  thinking  of." 

"Well  sir,  and  the  meaning  is  just 
this.  My  daughter  Mabel  hath  had  a 
fortune  left  her  by  her  godfather,  the  fa- 
mous banker  Lightgold,  over  to  the  town 
of  Tonbridge.  No  doubt  you  have  heard 
of  him.  Sir  Roland,  and  of  his  death  six 
months  agone.  Well,  no,  I  forget ;  it  is 
so  far  away.  I  be  so  used  to  home,  that 
I  always  speak  as  if  I  was  at  home.  And 
they  made  me  trustee  for  her  —  that  they 
did;  showing  confidence  in  my  nature 
almost,  on  the  part  of  the  laiyers,  sir,  do 


you   could  never  have   been  angry  with    you  think  ?     At  least  1  took  it  in    that 
your  son.     Although    I   was  ;  although   1    way.' 

ras  —  until   I  heard  how  ill  he  is.     But 

>less  you,  sir,  they  will  do  these  things 
and   there   is   no   stopping   them.      It 

mts  one  into  a  passion  with  them,  until 


"  It  was  kind  of  you,  so  to  take  it. 
They  have  no  confidence  in  anybody's 
nature,  whenever  they  can  help  it." 

"  So  I  h^ve  heard,  sir.     1   have  heard 
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that  same,  and  in  my  small  way  proved 
it.  But  will  you  be  pleased  just  to  count 
the  money?" 

"  I  must  be  worse  than  the  lawyers  if  I 
did.  Your  daughter  Mabel  must  be  the 
best,  and  kindest-hearted,  and  most  lov- 
ing  " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  cried  the 
Grower,  as  if  that  point  wanted  no  estab- 
lishing ;  "but  business  is  business,  Sir 
Roland  Lorraine.  I  am  my  daughter's 
trustee,  do  you  see,  and  bound  to  be  sure 
that  her  money  goes  right.  And  it  is  a 
good  bit  of  money,  mind  you  ;  more  than 
I  could  earn  in  all  my  life." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  she 
said  .?  I  'should  like  to  hear  her  very 
words.  I  beg  you  to  sit  down.  Are  you 
afraid  that  I  shall  run  off  with  the  trust- 
funds  ?  " 

"  You  are  like  your  son.  I'll  be  dashed 
if  you  aren't.  Excuse  me,  Sir  Roland, 
for  making  so  free  —  but  that  was  just 
his  way  of  turning  things  ;  a  sort  of  a 
something  in  a  funny  manner,  that  won 
the  heart  of  my  poor  maid.  None  of  our 
people  know  how  to  do  it ;  except  of 
course  our  Mabel.  Mabel  can  do  it,  an- 
swer for  answer,  with  any  that  come  pro- 
voking her.  But  she  hathn't  shown  the 
spirit  for  it,  now  ever  since  —  the  Lord 
knows  what  was  the  name  of  the  town 
Master  Hilary  took.  That  signifies  noth- 
ing, neither  here  nor  there  ;  only  it  show- 
eth  how  they  do  take  on." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  I  see  all  that.  But 
what  was  it  your  good  daughter  said  .? " 

"She  is  always  saying  something,  sir 
—  something  or  other;  except  now  and 
then  ;  when  her  mind  perhaps  is  too 
much  for  it.  But  about  this  money-bag  she 
said  —  is  that  what  you  ask,  Sir  Roland  ? 
Well,  sir,  what  she  said  was  this.  They 
had  told  me  a  deal,  you  must  understand, 
about  investing  in  good  securities,  mean- 
ing their  own  blessed  pockets,  no  doubt. 
But  they  found  me  too  old  a  bird  for  that. 
*  Down  with  the  money!'  says  I,  the 
same  as  John  Shorne  might  in  the  market. 
They  wouldn't.  They  wouldn't.  Not  a  bit 
of  it,  till  I  put  another  laiyer  at  them  —  my 
own  son,  sir,  if  you  please,  a  counsellor  on 
our  circuit ;  and  he  brought  them  to  book 
in  no  time,  and  he  laid  down  the  law  to  me 
pretty  strong  about  my  being  answerable. 
So  as  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  said  to  her, 
'  Mabel,  how  am  I  to  lodge  it  for  you,  to 
fetch  proper  interest,  until  you  come  of 
age  ?  '  But  the  young  silly  burst  out  cry- 
ing, and  she  said  —  'What  good  can  it 
ever  be  to  me  ?  take  it  all,  father,  take 
every  penny,  and  see   if  it  will  do  any 


good  to  him.'  And  no  peace  could  I 
have,  till  at  last  I  set  off.  And  there  it 
is,  Sir  Roland.  But  I  am  thinking  that, 
the  money  in  no  way  belonging  to  me,  I 
am  bound  to  ask  you  to  make  a  receipt, 
or  give  me  your  note  of  hand  for  it,  or 
something  as'  you  think  proper,  just  to 
disappoint  the  laiyers.'^ 

"  You  shall  have  my  receipt,"  said  Sir 
Roland  Lorraine,  with  his  eyes  begin- 
ning to  glisten.  "  Meanwhile  place  all 
the  money  in  the  bag,  and  tie  it  up  se- 
curely." 

The  Grower  fetched  a  quiet  little  sigh, 
and  allowed  the  corners  of  his  mouth  to 
drop,  as  he  did  what  he  was  told  to  do. 
It  had  cost  him  many  a  hard  fight  with 
Mabel,  and  many  a  sulky  puff  of  pipe,  to 
be  sent  on  such  an  errand.  Money  is 
money  ;  and  a  man  who  makes  it  with  so 
much  anxiety,  chance  of  season,  and 
cheating  from  the  middle-men,  as  a  fruit- 
grower has  to  struggle  through,  —  such  a 
man  wants  to  know  the  reason  why  he 
should  let  it  go  all  of  a  heap.  However, 
Martin  Lovejoy  was  one  of  the  "noblest 
works  of  God,"  an  honest  man  — though 
an  honest  woman  is  even  yet  more  noble, 
if  value  goes  by  rarity  —  and  he  knew 
that  the  money  was  his  daughter's  own, 
to  do  what  she  pleased  with,  in  a  twelve- 
month's time,  when  she  would  be  a  spin- 
ster of  majority. 

"  I  have  written  my  receipt,"  said  Sir 
Roland,  breaking  in  on  Master  Lovejoy's 
sad  retrospect  at  the  bag  of  money. 
"  Read  it,  and  tell  me  if  I  have  been  too 
cold." 

It  is  a  thing  quite  unaccountable,  haply 
(and  yet  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it), 
that  some  men  who  allow  no  tone  of 
voice,  no  pressure  of  hand,  to  betray  emo- 
tion, yet  cannot  take  pen  without  doing 
it,  and  letting  the  fount  of  heart  break 
open  from  the  sealed  reserve  of  eye.  No 
other  explanation  can  be  offered  for  this 
note  of  hand  from  Sir  Roland  Lorraine. 
The  Grower  put  on  his  specks  ;  and  then 
he  took  them  off,  and  wiped  them  ;  and 
then  as  the  shadow  of  the  hill  came  over, 
he  found  it  hard  to  read  anything.  The 
truth  was  that  he  had  read  every  word, 
but  had  no  idea  of  being  overcome.  And 
the  note,  so  hard  to  read,  was  as  follows  : 

"  Mabel,  —  I  have  done  you  much  in- 
justice. And  I  hope  that  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  show  what  now  I  think  of  you. 
Your  perfect  faith  and  love  are  more  than 
any  one  can  have  deserved  of  you,  and 
least  of  all  my  son,  who  has  fallen  into  all 
his  sad  distress  by  wandering  away  from 
you.      Your  money,  of  course,  I   cannot 
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^cept ;  but  your  good-will  I  value  more 
in  I  have  power  to  tell  you.  If  you 
>uld  come  and  see  Hilary,  I  think  it 
mid  do  him  more  good  than  a  hundred 
:tors.  Sometimes  he  seems  pretty 
ill ;  and  again  he  is  fit  for  little  or 
►thing.  I  know  that  he  longs  to  see 
►u,  Mabel  ;  and  having  so  wronged  you, 
[ask  you  humbly  to  come  and  let  us  do 
)u  justice.  Roland  Lorraine." 

CHAPTER    LXII. 

[It  did  not  occur  to  Sir  Roland    Lor- 

Ine    (as    he    shook    Martin    Lovejoy's 

nd,  and   showed  him  forth  on  his  way 

meet  the  Reigate  coach  at  Pyecombe) 

t  Mabel's  rich  legacy  might  be   sup- 

sed  to   have   changed   his  own  views 

cerning   her.      Whether   her  portion 

to  be   twenty  thousand   pounds   or 

nty  pence,  made  very  little  difference 

him  ;  but  what  made  all  the  difference 

the  greatness  of  her  faith  and  love. 
The  Grower  was  a  man  who  judged  a 
n  very  much  by  eyesight.  He  had 
nd  out  ever  so  many  rogues,  by  means 
that  "keen  Kentish  look,"  for  which 
Sidneys,  and  some  other  old  families, 
re  famous.  And  having  well  applied 
s  to  Sir  Roland,  he  had  no  longer 
doubt  of  him.  And  yet,  with  his 
ewd  common  sense,  he  was  not  sorry 
button  up  his  coat  with  the  money 
e  more  inside  it,  in  the  sample-bag, 
ich  had  sampled  so  much  love,  and 
st,  and  loyalty.  Money  is  not  so 
t  to  come  by  as  great  landlords  might 
ppose  ;  and  for  a  girl  to  be  known  to 
have  it  is  the  best  of  all  strings  to  her 
bow.  So  ALister  Lovejoy  grasped  his 
staff ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  hard  job 
fnr  even  the  famous  Black  Robin,  the 
ij:iuvayman  of  the  time,  to  have  wrested 
L)e  trust-fund  from  him. 

Covering  the  ground  at  an  active  pace, 
nnd  crossing  the  Woeburn  by  a  tree- 
'  ridge  (rudely  set  up  where  the  old  one 
ul  been),  he  strode  through  West  Lor- 
line  and  Steyning,  and  over  the  hills  to 
I'yccombe  corner,  where  he  took  the  Rei- 
-ite  coach  ;  and  he  slept  that  night  at 
Keigate. 

Meanwhile  the  Chapmans  gathered 
•  )eir  forces  for  perfect  conquest  of  Alice, 
i  ither  and  son  had  quite  agreed  that  the 
iial  stroke  of  victory  might  best  be  made 
'-')•  occupying  the  commanding  fortress 
\'aleria.  They  knew  that  this  stronghold 
was  only  too  ready,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ind  below  it,  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and  the  guns  thereof  being  turned  on  the 
tie,  the  whole  must  lie  at  their  mercy. 
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Yet  there  were  two  points  which  these 
besiegers  had  not  the  perception  to  value 
duly,  and  seize  to  their  own  advantage. 
One  was  the  character  of  Sir  Roland  ; 
the  other  was  the  English  courage  and 
Norman  spirit  of  Alice.  "  It  is  all  at  our 
mercy  now,"  they  thought;  "we  have 
only  to  hammer  away  ;  and  the  hammer 
of  gold  is  too  heavy  for  anything."  They 
did  not  put  it  so  clearly  as  that  —  for 
people  of  that  sort  do  not  put  their  views 
to  themselves  very  clearly  ;  still,  if  they 
had  looked  inside  their  ideas,  they  would 
have  found  them  so. 

"Steenie,  let  me  see  him  first,"  said 
Sir  Remnant,  meeting  his  son,  by  ap- 
pointment, at  the  sun-dial  in  the  eastern 
walk  (which  for  half  the  year  possessed  a 
sinecure  office,  and  an  easy  berth  even 
through  the  other  half).  "  Steenie,  you 
will  make  a  muddle  ;  you  have  been  at 
your  flask  again." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  ?  That  girl  is 
enough  to  roll  anybody  over.  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  her  —  oh,  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  her  !     She  dis-dis-dis " 

"  Dislikes  you,  Steenie  !  She  can 
never  do  that.  Of  all  I  have  settled  with, 
none  have  said  it.  They  are  only  too 
fond  of  you,  Steenie  ;  just  as  they  were 
of  your  father  before  you.  And  now  you? 
are  straight,  and  going  on  so  well  !  After 
all  you  have  done  for  the  women,  Steenfe^ 
no  girl  can  dislike  you." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  I  try  to  think. 
And  I  know  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  if  only 
from  proper  jealousy.  But  she  never 
seems  to  care  when  I  talk  of  girls  ;  and 
she  looks  at  me  so  that  I  scarcely  dare 
speak.  And  it  scarcely  makes  any  difiFer- 
cnce  at  all  what  girls  have  been  in  love 
with  me  !  " 

"  Have  you  had  the  sense  to  tell  her  of 
any  of  the  royal  family  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did.  I  mentioned  two 
or  three,  with  good  foundation.  But  she 
never  inquired  who  they  were,  and  noth- 
ing seems  to  touch  her.  I'think  I  must 
give  it  up,  after  all.  I' never  cared  for 
any  girl  before.  And  it  does  seem  so 
hard,  after  more  than  a  score  of  them, 
when  one  is  in  downright  earnest  at  last, 
not  to  be  able  to  get  a  chance  of  the  only 
one  I  ever  lov-lov-loved  ?  " 

"  Steenie,  you  are  a  mere  ass,"  said  Sir 
Remnant;  "you,  always  are,  when  you 
get  too  much  — ^ which  you  ought  to  keep 
for  dinner-time.  I  have  settled  every- 
thing for  you  up-,stairs,  so  that  it  must 
come  right,  if  only  you  can  hold  your 
tongue  and  wait.  I  have  them  all  under 
my  thumb,;. and  nothing  but  your  rotten 
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fuss  about  the  young  maid  can  make  us 
one  day  later.  Her  time  is  fixed.  And 
whether  she  dislikes " 

"  Dis-dis-dis  —  what  I  meant  to  say 
was  —  despises." 

'•  Pish,  and  tush,  fiddlemaree  !  A 
voung  girl  to  despise  a  man !  I  had 
tetter  marry  her  myself,  I  trow,  if  that  is 
all  you  are  fit  for.  Now  just  go  away  ; 
go  down  the  hill ;  go  and  see  old  Hales  ; 
go  anywhere  for  a  couple  of  hours,  while 
I  see  Lorraine.  Only  first  give  me  your 
honour  for  this,  that  you  will  not  touch 
one  more  drop  of  drink  until  you  come 
back  for  the  dinner-time." 

'^  You  are  always  at  me  about  that  now. 
And  I  have  had  almost  less  than  nothing. 
And  even  that  drop  I  should  not  have 
had,  if  Alice  had  not  upset  me  so." 

"  Well,  you  may  have  needed  it.  I  will 
say  no  more.  We  will  upset  her  pretty 
well,  by-and-by,  the  obstinate,  haughty 
fagot  !  But,  Steenie,  you  will  give  me 
your  honour  —  not  another  drop,  except 
water.  You  always  keep  your  honour, 
Steenie." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do.  And  I  will  give  it. 
But  I  must  not  go  near  either  Alice  or 
Hales.  She  does  so  upset  me  that  I 
must  have  a  drop.  And  I  defy  anybody 
to  call  upon  Hales  without  having  two  or 
three  good  glasses.  Oh,  I  know  what  I'll 
do  ;  and  I  need  not  cross  that  infernal 
black  water  to  do  it.  I'll  call  upon  the 
boy  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  play  at 
pitch-guineas  with  him.  They  say  that 
he  rolls  every  night  in  money." 

"  Then,  Steenie,  go  and  take  a  lesson 
from  him.  All  you  do  with  the  money  is 
to  roll  it  away  —  ducks  and  drakes,  and 
dipping  yourself.  I  would  not  have  stuck 
to  this  matter  so  much,  except  that  I 
know  it  for  your  last  chance.  Your  last 
chance,  Steenie,  is  to  have  a  wife,  with 
sense  and  power  to  steer  you.  It  is 
worth  all  the  money  we  are  going  to  pay  ; 
even  if  it  never  comes  back  again  ;  which 
I  will  take  deuced  good  care  it  does. 
You  know  you  are  my  son,  my  boy." 

"  Well,  I  §uppose  I  can't  be  anybody's 
else  ;  you  carried  on  very  much  as  I  do." 

"  And  when  my  time  is  over,  Steenie 
—  if  you  haven't  drunk  yourself  to  death 
before  me  —  you  will  say  that  you  had  a 
good  kind  father,  who  would  go  to  the 
devil  to  save  you." 

"  Really,  sir,  you  were  down  upon  me 
for  having  had  a  sentimental  drop.  But, 
I  think,  I  can  return  the  compliment." 

"  Go  down  the  hill,  Steenie  —  go  down 
the  hill.    It  seems  to  be  all  that  you  are 


fit  for.     And  do  try  to  put  your  neckcloth 
tidy  before  you  come  back  to  dinner." 

Sir  Remnant  Chapman  returned  to 
the  house,  with  a  heavy  sigh  from  his 
withered  breast.  He  had  not  the  good- 
ness in  him  which  is  needed  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  a  noble  maiden,  or 
even  of  any  good  girl,  taken  as  against 
man's  selfishness.  But  in  his  little  way, 
he  thought  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony  as 
a  check  upon  his  son's  poor  rambling 
life  ;  and  he  knew  that  a  lady  was  wanted 
in  his  house  ;  and  his  great  ambition  was 
to  see,  at  last,  a  legitimate  grandson. 
"If  he  comes  of  the  breed  of  Lorraine," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  settle  ^100,000,  the 
very  day  he  is  born,  on  him." 

With  this  in  his  head,  he  came  back 
to  try  his  measures  with  Sir  Roland, 
He  knew  that  he  must  not  work  at  all  as 
he  had  done  with  Lady  Valeria  ;  but  put 
it  all  strictly  as  a  matter  of  business,  with 
no  obligation  on  either  side  ;  but  as  if 
there  were  "  landed  security  "  for  the  pur- 
chase-money of  Alice.  And  he  managed 
all  this  so  well,  that  Sir  Roland,  proud 
and  high-minded  as  he  was,  saw  nothing 
improper  in  an  arrangement  by  which 
Alice  would  become  an  incumbent  on  the 
Lorraine  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  honour  of  Lorraine,  and  sav- 
ing, perhaps,  the  male  heir  thereof.  Ac- 
cordingly the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
lawyers,  who  put  it  in  hand,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  trustees  of  the  mar- 
riage-settlement would  waive  all  defects, 
and  accept  as  good  a  mortgage  as  could 
be  made  by  deed  of  even  date,  to  secure 
the  ^50,000. 

Sir  Roland  had  long  been  unwilling  to 
give  his  favourite  Alice  to  such  a  man  as 
Captain  Chapman  seemed  to  be.  Al- 
though, through  his  own  retiring  and 
rather  unsociable  habits,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  loose  unprincipled  doings  of 
the  fellow,  he  could  not  but  perceive  the 
want  of  solid  stuff  about  him,  of  any 
power  for  good,  or  even  respectable 
powers  of  evil.  But  he  first  tried  to 
think,  and  then  began  to  believe,  that  his 
daughter  would  cure  these  defects,  and 
take  a  new  pride  and  delight  in  doing  so. 
He  knew  what  a  spirited  girl  she  was; 
and  he  thought  it  a  likely  thing  enough, 
that  she  would  do  better  with  a  weak, 
fond  husband,  than  with  one  of  superior 
mind,  who  might  fail  to  be  polite  to  her. 
And  he  could"not  help  seeing  that  Stee- 
nie was  now  entirely  devoted  to  her.  ; 
Perpetual  snubbings  and  supreme  disdain  ! 
made    little    difference  to  Steenie.    He  i 
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hew  that  he  must  win  in  the  end  ;  and 

Jen  his  turn  might  come  perhaps  ;  and  j 
half  an  hour  after  his  worst  set-down, 

le  was  up  again,  on  the  arm  of  Cognac,  j 
Alice  Lorraine,  with  that  gift  of  waiting  , 
>r  destiny,  which  the  best  women  have,  j 

[Ilowed  the  whole   thing  to  go  on,   as  if  \ 


he  exclaimed,  with  the  gratitude  which 
arises  from  liberated  levity.  "  You  do 
her  with  the  stick  so  well  !  Do  her  again 
with  the  stick,  dear  Lallie."  His  mind 
was  a  little  childish  now,  from  long  lassi- 
tude of  indoor  life,  which  is  enough  to 
weaken  and  depress  the  finest  mind  that 


he  perceived  there  was  no  hope  for  it.  j  ever  came  from  heaven,  and  hankers  for 
Ihe    made    no  touching  appeals    to   her  |  sight  of  its  birth-place.     In  a  word,  Alice 


ther,  nor  frantic  prayers  to  her  grand 

other 

d  the  people  say  what  they  liked  to 
er.  She  would  give  her  life  for  her 
rother's  life,  and  the  honour  of  the  fam- 
\y  ;  but  firmly  was  she  resolved  to  be 
ever  the  wife  of  Stephen  Chapman. 

The  more   she   saw   of   this   man,  the 

ore  deeply  and  utterly  she  despised 
im.  She  could  not  explain  to  her  father 
r  even  herself  why  so  she  loathed  him. 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  native 
shrinking  of   the  good  from   evil,  of  the 

I  lofty  from  the  low,  the  brave  from  the 
Coward,  the  clean  from  the  unclean.  All 
piis  she  was  too  young  to  think  of,  too 
taidenly  to  dwell  upon.  But  she  felt, 
lerhaps,  an  unformed  thought,  an  un- 
■ronounced  suggestion,  that  death  was  a 
itter  husband  for  a  pure  girl  than  a  rake- 
kll. 

Meanwhile    Hilary,   upon    whom     she 

■railed  with  unwearying  love  and  care, 
ras  beginning  to  rally  from  his  sad  dis- 
rder  and  incipient  decline.  The  doc- 
)rs,  who  had  shaken  their  heads  about 
im,  now  began  to  smile,  and  say  that 
under  skilful  treatment,  youth  and  good 
constitution  did  wonders ;  that  "  really 
they  had  seldom  met  with  clearer  pre- 
monitory indications  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
num,  complicated  by  cardiac  and  hypo- 
chondriac atony,  and  aggravated  by  symp- 
tomatic congestion  of  the  cerebullum.  But 
proper  remedial  agents  had  been  instru- 
mental in  counteracting  all  organic  ca- 
chexy, and  now  all  the  principles  of  sound 
I^Khygiene  imperatively  demanded  quie- 
I^Hude."  In  plain  English,  he  was  better,  but 
J  must  not  be  worried.  Therefore  he  was 
not  even  told  of  the  arrangement  about 
his  sister.  Alice  used  to  come  and  sit  by 
his  bed,  or  sofa,  or  easy-chair,  as  he  grew 
a  little  stronger,  and  talk  light  nonsense 
to  him,  as  if  her  heart  was  above  all 
cloud  and  care.  If  he  alluded  to  any 
trouble,  she  turned  it  at  once  to  ridicule  ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  his  indistinct  re- 
embrance  of  the  Woeburn,  she  made 
im  laugh  till  his  heart  grew  fat,  by  her 
mimicry  of  Nanny  Stilgoe,  whom  she 
could  do  to  the  very  life.  "  How  gay 
ou  are,  Lallie  ;  I  never  saw  such  a  girl !  " 


I 


Lorraine  was  bestowing  whatever  of  mirth 
she  let  the  time  slip  on  and  on,!  or   fun  she  had  left  (in    the  face  of  the 

'  coming  conflict),  all  the  liveliness  of  her 
life,  and  revolt  of  bright  youth  against 
misery,  to  make  her  poor  brother  laugh 
a  little  and  begin  to  look  like  himself 
ajrain. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

Hilary's  luck  was  beginning  to  turn. 
For  in  a  few  days  he  received  a  grand 
addition  to  his  stock  of  comforts,  and 
wholesome  encouragement  to  get  well. 
For  after  the  Grower's  return  to  his 
home,  and  recovery  from  hard  Sussex 
air  (which  upset  him  for  two  days  and 
three  nights,  "from  the  want  of  any 
fruitiness  about  it ")  a  solemn  council 
was  called  and  held  in  the  state  apart- 
ment of  Applewood  farm.  There  were  no 
less  than  five  personages  present,  all 
ready  to  entertain  and  maintain  funda- 
mentally opposite  opinions.  Mr.  Martin 
Lovejoy,  M.G.,  Mrs.  Martin  Lovejoy, 
Counsellor  Gregory  Lovejoy  (brought 
down  upon  special  'retainer),  Miss  Phyl- 
lis Catherow,  and  Lieutenant  Charles 
Lovejoy,  R.N.  Poor  Mabel  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  present,  for  fear  she  should 
cry  and  disturb  strong  minds,  and  cor- 
rode all  bright  honour  with  mercy.  The 
Grower  thought  that  Master  John 
Shorne,  as  the  London  representative  of 
the  house,  was  entitled  to  be  admitted  ; 
but  no  one  else  saw  it  in  that  light,  and 
so  the  counsel  of  a  Kentish  crust  was 
lost. 

The  question  before  the  meeting  was, 
whether  without  lese-majesty  of  the  an- 
cient Lovejoy  family,  and  in  consistence 
with  maiden  dignity,  and  .the  laws  of 
Covent  Garden,  xMabel  Lovejoy  might 
accept  the  invitation  of  Coombe  Lorraine. 
A  great  deal  was  said  upon  either  side, 
but  no  one  convinced  or  converted,  till 
the  master  said,  "  Ypu  may  all  talk  as 
you  like,  but  I  will  have  my  own  way, 
mind." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  and  Gregory  were  against 
accepting  anything  ;  a  letter  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  was  not  the 
proper  overture  ;  neither  ought  Mabel  to 
go  at  last,  because  they  might  happen  to 
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want  her.  But  the  father  said,  and  the 
sailor  also,  and  sweet  cousin  Phyllis, 
that  if  she  was  wanted  she  ought  to  go, 
dispensing  with  small  formality,  espe- 
cially if  she  should  want  to  go. 

She  did  want  to  go  ;  and  go  she  did, 
backed  up  by  kind  opinions ;  and  her 
father  being  busy  with  his  pears  and  hops 
(which  were  poo'r  and  late  this  wet  sea- 
son), the  fine  young  sailor,  now  adrift  on 
shore— while  his  ship  was  refitting  at 
Chatham  — made  sail,  with  his  sister  in 
convoy,  for  the  old  roadstead  of  the 
South'  Downs.  Gregory  (who  had  re- 
fused to  go,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  but  sensible  and  sound  ones) 
wished  them  good  luck,  and  returned  to 
his  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple. 

Now  there  is  no  time  to  set  forth  how 
these  two  themselves  set  forth  ;  the  sail- 
or with  all  the  high  spirit  of  the  sea, 
when  it  overruns  the  land;  the  spinster 
inclined  to  be  meditative,  tranquil,  and 
deep  of  eye  and  heart ;  yet  compelled  to 
come  out  of  herself  and  smile,  and  then 
let  herself  come  into  her  smile.  It  is  a 
way  all  kind-hearted  girls  have,  when 
they  know  that  they  ought  to  be  grave, 
and  truly  intend  to  be  so,  yet  cannot  put 
a  chain  on  the  pop-gun  pellets  of  young 
age,  health,  and  innocence. 

Enough  that  they  arrived  quite  safely 
at  the  old  house  in  the  Coombe,  with 
the  sailor  of  course  in  a  flurry  of  ambi- 
tion to  navigate  his  father's  horse  when- 
ever he  looked  between  his  ears.  The 
inborn  resemblance  between  ships  and 
horses  has  been  perceived,  and  must 
have  been  perceived,  long  before  Homer, 
or  even  Job,  began  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  still  holds  good,  and  de- 
serves to  be  treated  by  the  most  eloquent 
man  of  the  age,  retiring  into  silence. 

Mr.  Hales  had  claimed  the  right  of 
introducing  his  favourite  Mabel  to  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Roland.  For  amity 
now  reigned  again  between  the  Coombe 
and  the  rectory  ;  the  little  quarrel  of  the 
year  before  had  long  since  been  adjusted, 
and  the  parson  was  as  ready  to  contribute 
his  valuable  opinion  upon  any  subject,  as 
he  was  when  we  began  with  him.  One 
might  almost  say  even  more  so  ;  for  the 
longer  a  good  man  lives  with  a  wife  and 
three  daughters  to  receive  the  law  from 
him,  and  a  parish  to  accept  his  divinity, 
the  less  hesitation  he  has  in  admitting 
the  extent  of  his  own  capacities.  Never- 
theless he  took  very  good  care  to  keep 
out  of  Lady  Valeria's  way. 

"  Bless  my  heart  !  you  look  better  than 
ever,"  said  the  rector  to    the    blushing 


Mabel,  as  her  pretty  figure  descended  into 
his  strong  arms,  at'the  great  house-door. 
"Give  me  a  kiss.  That's  a  hearty  lass. 
I  shall  always  insist  upon  it.  What  ! 
Trembling  lips  !  That  will  never  do.  A 
little  more  Danish  courage,  if  you  please. 
You  know  I  am  the  Danish  champion. 
And  here  is  the  Royal  Dane  of  course  ; 
or  a  Dane  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  which 
does  quite  as  well,  or  better.  Charlie, 
my  boy,  I  want  no  introduction.  You 
are  a  fisherman  —  that  is  enough  ;  or  too 
much,  if  your  sister's  words  are  true. 
You  can  catch  the  trout,  when  I  can't." 

"  No,  sir,  never.  1  never  should  dare. 
But  Mabel  always  makes  me  a  wonder." 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  shall  try  some  day, 
the  Church  against  the  Navy  ;  and 
Mabel  to  bring  us  the  luncheon.  Well 
said,  well  said  !  I  have  made  her  smile  ; 
and  that  is  worth  a  deal  of  trying.  She 
remembers  the  goose,  and  the  stuffing, 
and  how  she  took  in  the  clerk  from  Sus- 
sex. I  don't  believe  she  made  a  bit  of 
it." 

"  I  did,  I  did  !  How  can  you  say  such 
things?  I  can  make  better  stuffing  than 
that  to-morrow.  I  was  not  at  all  at  my 
best  then." 

"  You  are  at  your  best  now,"  he  re- 
plied, having  purposely  moved  her  mettle  ; 
"come  in  with  that  colour,  and  those 
sparkling  eyes,  and  you  will  conquer 
every  one." 

"  I  want  to  conquer  no  one,"  she  an- 
swered, with  female  privilege  of  last 
word  ;  "  I  only  came  to  see  poor  Hilary." 

The  rector,  with  the  fine  gallantry  and 
deference  of  old-fashioned  days,  led  the 
beautiful  and  good  girl,  and  presented 
her  to  Sir  Roland.  She  was  anxious  to 
put  her  hair  a  little  back,  before  being 
looked  at  ;  but  the  impetuous  parson 
wisely  would  not  let  her  trim  herself. 
She  could  not  look  better  than  she  did  ; 
so  coy,  and  soft,  and  bashful,  resolved  to 
be  by  no  means  timid,  but  afraid  that  she 
could  not  contrive  to  be  brave. 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine  came  forward  gen- 
tly took  her  hand,  and  kissed  her.  He 
felt  in  his  heart  that  he  had  been  hard 
upon  this  very  pretty  maiden,  imputing 
petty  ambition  to  her  ;  which  one  glance 
of  her  true  dear  eyes  disproved  to  his 
mind  forever.  She  was  come  to  see 
Hilary;  nothing  more.  Her  whole  heart 
was  on  Hilary.  She  had  much  admira- 
tion of  Sir  Roland,  as  her  clear  eyes  told 
him.  But  she  had  more  than  admiration 
for  some  one  on  another  floor. 

"You  want  to  go  up-stairs,  my  dear," 
Sir  Roland  said,  with  the  usual  bathos  of 


critical  moments  ;  "you  would  like  to 
e  off  your  things,  and  so  on,  before 
u  see  poor  Hilary." 

•Of  course,  she  must  touch  herself 
»  cried  the  rector;  "what  do  you 
ow  about  young  women  ?  Roland, 
ere  is  Mrs.  Pipkins  ?" 
'  I  told  her  not  to  be  so  very  far  off  ; 
t  she  is  boiling  down  bullace-plums, 
something,  of  the  highest  national  im- 
rtance.  We  could  not  tell  when  this 
ar  child  would  come,  or  we  might  have 
eived  her  better." 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  You  cannot  re- 
ive me,  you  could  not  receive  me,  bet- 
r.  And  now  that  you  have  called  me 
ur  dear  child,  I  shall  always  love  you. 
did  not  think  that  you  would  do  it. 
d  I  came  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  • 
ly  came  for  Hilary."  ' 

"Oh,  we  quite  understand  that  we  are 
bodies,"  answered  Sir  Roland  smiling  ; 
ou  shall  go  to  him  directly.     But  you 
ust   not  be   frightened  by   his  appear- 
ce.     He  has  been  a  good  deal  knocked 
out,  and  fallen  into  sad   trouble  ;  but 
all  hope  that  now  he  is  getting  better, 
d  the  sight  of  you  will  be  better  than  a 
undred  doctors  to  him.     But  you  must 
not  stay  very  long  of   course,   and  you 
i        must  keep  him   very  quiet.     But    I  need 

|»t  tell  you—  I  see  that  you  have  a  nat- 
al gift  of  nursing." 
"All  who  have  the  gift  of  cookery 
ive  the  gift  of  nursing,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
ales,  "  because  '  omne  jnajus  continet 
1  se  viimis:  Ah,  Roland,  you  think 
)thing  of  my  learning.  If  only  you 
lew  how  I  am  pervaded  with  Latin,  and 
ith  logic  ! " 

These  elderly  gentlemen  chattered 
thus,  because  they  were  gentlemen.  They 
saw  that  poor  Mabel  longed  to  have  their 

■attention  nicely  withdrawn  from  her  ;  and 
Without  showing  what  they  saw,  they 
toicely  thus  withdrew  it.  Then  Alice, 
Saving  heard  of  Miss  Lovejoy's  arrival, 
tame  down  and  was  good  to  her,  and 
their  hearts  were  speedily  drawn  together, 
by  their  common  anxiety.  Alice  thought 
Mabel  the  prettiest  girl  she  ever  had 
seen  anywhere ;  and  Mabel  thought 
Alice  the  loveliest  lady  that  could  exist, 
out  of  a  picture. 

What  passed  between  Mabel  and  Hil- 
ary may  better   be  imagined   doubtless, 
I  than  put  into  clumsy  words. 
L  ^ 
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There  are  few  foreign  cities  whose 
names  are  oftener,  in  one  way  or  another, 
in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen  than  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Orange,  and  yet  there 
is  no  place  about  whose  geography  there 
are  wilder  confusions  afloat.  Orange 
and  England  have  had  one  sovereign  in 
common,  and  the  accident  of  that  com- 
mon sovereign  has  caused  the  name  of 
Orange  to  become  so  familiar  that  men 
constantly  utter  it  without  the  least 
thought  what  it  means.  Orange  gave 
its  name  to  a  line  of  princes,  one  of 
whom  was  also  a  king  of  England  ;  and 
from  that  prince  of  Orange  who  was  king 
of  England  apolitical  party  in  the  British 
islands  and  colonies  has  thought  proper 
to  call  itself.  And  the  further  happy 
accident  by  Avhich  the  name  of  a  fruit  re- 
produces the  name  of  the  city  has  sup- 
plied that  political  party  with  an  appro- 
priate party  colour.  Orangemen,  when 
they  go  to  an  Orange  lodge  or  wear 
orange  ribbons,  may  possibly  think  of 
William  the  Tenth,*  prince  of  Orange  ; 
but  we  feel  sure  that  they  do  not  think  of 
the  city  which  gave  him  his  princely  title. 
And,  if  people  stop  to  think  where  the 
Orange  is  of  which  William  was  prince, 
they  almost  always  put  it  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  later  princes  of  Orange  v/ere 
so  much  more  famous  in  connection  with 
lands  far  away  from  their  own  principal- 
ity that,  in  common  belief,  their  princi- 
pality has  been  carried  away  to  the  lands 
in  which  they  were  most  famous.  Ask 
in  the  Oxford  schools  where  Orange  is, 
and  the  answer  invariably  places  it  some- 
where in  the  Netherlands.  A  sect  which 
affects  more  minute  accuracy  seems  to 
make  it  displace  Groningen  or  West- 
Friesland.  Orange  is  by  them  defined 
to  lie  between  Holland  and  Germany. 

It  is  a  strange  fate  which  caused  this 
little  scrap  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Aries 
to  live  on,  side  by  side  with  its  neighbours 
of  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  so  long  after 
the  two  together,  pope  and  prince,  were 
altogether  surrounded  by  the  gradual  an- 
nexations of  France.  In  the  later  days 
of  the  principality  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  his  hill-castle,  saw  France  on  every 
side  of  him,  save  where  the  papal  terri- 
tory still  remained  to  be  devoured  even 
later    than    his    own.      Lyons,    Vienne, 


•  The  Wini.ims  of  Orange  are  reckoned  in  different 
w.-ivs,  and  our  William  tiie  Third  appears  in  different 
reckonings  as  Eighth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh.  I  follow 
tlie  ArCde  Virifier  Us  Dates. 
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Provence,  Bresse,  Besangon  and  the 
Burgundian  county,  had  all  been  swal- 
lowed up,  while  Orange  still  went  on,  often 
swallowed  up  indeed,  but  as  often  dis- 
gorged again.  But  it  was  a  stranger  fate 
stili  which  brought  the  later  history  of 
Orange  so  near  to  the  history  of  lands  with 
which  Orange  had  no  kind  of  natural  con- 
nection. One  prince  of  Orange,  a  too 
loyal  vassal  of  the  Empire,  appears  as  the 
conqueror  of  Rome,  a  conqueror  not 
after  the  manner  of  Alaric  and  Totilas, 
and  he  meets  his  reward  in  one  of  the 
last  efforts  of  betrayed  and  beleaguered 
Florence.  Another  prince,  of  another 
house,  wipes  out  the  stain,  and  the  name 
of  Orange  becomes  so  closely  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  free  states  that 
we  forget  that  it  had  ever  borne  an  op- 
posite meaning.  We  pass  by  the  inglo- 
rious career  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Si- 
lent one,  and  we  come  to  four  princes  of 
his  house,  who  were  stadholders  of  dis- 
tant Holland,  and  the  last  and  greatest 
of  whom  became  the  last  chosen  king  of 
England,  the  latest  English  conqueror  of 
Ireland.  It  is  to  William  —  William  the 
First  of  Ireland,  Second  of  Scotland, 
Third  of  England,  and  Tenth  of  Orange 
—  that  the  old  Roman  and  Burgundian 
city  owes  the  peculiar  meaning  which  its 
name  has  borne,  ever  since  orange  col- 
ours were  first  worn  by  his  friends  and 
rotten  oranges  first  squeezed  by  his  ene- 
mies. 

As  the  geographical  position  of  Orange 
is  thus  to  most  minds  so  mysterious,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  city  seems  not 
to  be  much  frequented  by  English  travel- 
lers. Orange  has  a  station  on  one  of  the 
great  highways  of  Europe,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Marseilles  to  Lyons  and  Paris  ; 
but  the  town  itself  lies  a  little  off  the 
line.  The  mighty  wall  of  its  theatre  may 
be  seen  from  the  railway,  but  Orange  is 
not  actually  on  the  main  road,  like  Aries, 
Avignon,  and  Vienne.  And,  as  it  does 
not  lie  immediately  on  the  railway,  nei- 
ther does  it  lie  immediately  on  the  great 
river  whose  course  the  railway  so  closelv 
skirts.  Aries,  Avignon,  and  Vienne  are 
washed  by  the  mighty  Rhone  ;  they  stand 
out  at  once  as  sentinels,  as  bulwarks  of  the 
Imperial  land  against  the  encroaching 
power  beyond  its  stream.  Orange  is  less 
directly  on  the  frontier  ;  it  lies  away  from 
the  great  river,  by  the  banks  of  an  almost 
invisible  tributary,  a  stream  whose  name 
seems  given  to  it  to  remind  us  where  we 
are,  a  namesake  of  the  Main  which  flows 
by  Imperial  Frankfurt.  Orange  there- 
fore does  not  force  itself  on  the  eye  in 


the  same  way  as  the  other  cities  of  the 
Rhoneland ;  the  town  itself  is  smaller 
than  its  fellows,  and,  I  should  imagine, 
to  ordinary  tourists  less  attractive.  I 
read  the  other  day  with  amazement  in 
one  of  Captain  Burton's  papers  on  Rome, 
that  Ancona  contained  no  hotel  better 
than  a  pothouse.  Not  being  familiar 
with  pothouses,  but  having  spent  in  1873 
two  days  in  great  comfort  at  Ancona,  I 
wondered  what  Captain  Burton's  stand- 
ard could  be.  Certainly  a  standard 
which  despises  the  quarters  which  are  to 
be  had  at  Ancona  would  look  down  with 
scorn  indeed  on  such  quarters  as  are 
to  be  had  at  Orange.  Yet  the  mere  Eu- 
ropean traveller,  unaccustomed  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  gorgeous  East,  may  find 
it  quite  possible  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  without  any  special  degree  of 
discomfort,  even  in  the  somewhat  homely 
hotel  which  is  the  best  that  Orange  sup- 
plies. I  do  not  pretend  to  rival  Captain 
Burton's  wider  experience  of  men  and 
cities,  but  it  has  certainly  been  my  lot, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  have  to  put 
up  with  quarters  which  came  much  near- 
er to  the  nature  of  pothouses  than  the 
houses  to  which  the  traveller  will  natu- 
rally go  either  at  Ancona  or  at  Orange. 

That  Orange,  or  any  other  place,  is  not 
greatly  infested  by  the  common  run  of 
tourists  is  in  truth  to  be  set  down  as  one 
of  its  merits.  I  heard  English  at  Aries, 
at  Nimes,  and  at  Avignon  ;  I  heard  none 
at  Orange  or  at  Vienne.  But  I  would 
recommend  every  rational  traveller, 
every  one  who  cares  for  the  history,  the 
antiquities,  or  even  the  scenery,  of  the 
lands  through  which  he  passes,  by  no 
means  to  leave  unvisited  a  city  which 
has  so  long  and  so  remarkable  a  history, 
which  is  so  rich 'in  at  least  one  class  of 
antiquities,  and  whose  now  vanished  cas- 
tle could  look  down  at  once  on  the  city 
at  its  feet,  on  the  wide  plain  around  it, 
on  the  border-stream  of  Rhone  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  snowy  Alps  on  the 
other.  That  isolated  hill,  rising  all  alone 
out  of  the  plain  and  at  some  distance 
from  the. river,  gives  the  key  to  the  his- 
tory of  Orange.  At  Avignon  a  single 
hilf  overhung  the  river;  at  Vienne  an. 
amphitheatre  of  hills  offered  a  well-shel- 
tered site  between  the  heights  and  the 
stream.  In  both  these  cases  the  advan- 
tages of  the  hill-fort  and  those  of  the  set- 
tlement by  the  river  could  be  combined. 
At  Orange  this  could  not  be.  The  iso- 
lated hill  was  a  site  too  precious  to  be 
passed  by  in  the  perilous  times  when 
strength  of  position  was  the  first  requi- 
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ite  in  a  settlement ;  but  the  settlement 
n  the  isolated  hill  was  cut  off  from  the 
dvanta;j;es  of  the  settlements  by  the 
iver.  In  more  civilized  days  the  loss  of 
hose  advantages  were  fatal.  Aries, 
vignon,  Vienne,  though  no  longer  hold- 
ng  their  old  place,  though  no  longer  the 
eats  of  pontiffs,  kings,  and  sovereign 
rchbisiiops,  are  still  essentially  cities  of 
en.  Orange,  which  remained  the  capi- 
at of  a  sovereign  state  longer  than  any 
f  them,  cut  off  from  the  traffic  of  the 
iver,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  country  town. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  history  of 
range,  which  it  shares  with  the  neigh- 
ouring  city  of  Avignon  and  county  of 
enaissin,  is  that  they  together  formed  a 
fcmall  region  which  was  surrounded  by 
rench  territory,  but  which  was  not 
rench  territory  itself.  The  position  of 
hese  districts  is  one  of  the  many  things 
which  are  puzzling  to  those  who  read  his- 
tory with  a  mind  which  has  not  set  itself 
"ree  from  bondage  to  the  modern  map. 
eople  are  apt  to  wonder  how  a  small 
eparate  state  got  into  the  midst  of 
rench  territory.  This  question  is  some- 
hing  like  the  more  famous  question,  how 
he  apple  got  into  the  dumpling.  The 
uestion  is  not  how  there  came  to  be  an 
dependent  Orange  in  the  midst  of 
rench  territory,  but  how  French  terri- 
ory  came  to  surround  independent  Or- 
nge.  Of  course,  given  the  subjection  of 
s  neighbours,  it  is  a  fair  question  why 
range  came  to  escape  longer  than  they 
id ;  why,  while  Lyons  was  swallowed 
p  under  Philip  the  Fair,  Orange  was 
swallowed  up  only  under  Lewis  the  Great. 
But  this  is  not  the  common  difficulty.  As 
"ong  as  people  conceive  that  there  must 
ave  been  from  all  eternity  a  France 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and 
perhaps  the  Rhine,  the  position  of  Or- 
ange and  Avignon  will  of  course  be  puz- 
zling. When  the  facts  of  history  come 
to  be  rightly  understood,  the  wonder  is 
how  a  Parisian  king  ever  came  to  reign 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  The 
thing  that  needs  explanation  is,  not  why 
Orange  was  so  late  in  becoming  French, 
but  why  Provence  and  the  Dauphiny 
ever  became  French  at  all. 

Orange,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
which  contrived  to  escape  French  annex- 

Iation  longer  than  most  of  its  fellows. 
The  process  of  swallowing-up,  wlwch  be- 
gan with  Lyons  and  which  has  as  yet  end- 
ed with  Savoy,  failed  to  reach  Orange  till 
a  remarkably  late  time,  just  as  it  has  still 
failed  to  reach  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and 
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the  other  Burgundian  states  which  now 
form  part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Orange  indeed  more  than  once  under- 
went a  temporary  annexation  ;  so  did  Ge- 
neva ;  so  did  Savoy  more  than  once,  be- 
fore it  wis  finally  engulfed  in  our  own 
days.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  all  these  annexations,  from  Lyons 
to  Savoy,  from  Philip  the  Fair  to'  the 
younger  Buonaparte,  are  all  parts  of  one 
story,  all  scenes  in  one  long  drama.  Of 
that  drama  each  scene,  whether  laid  at 
Lyons,  at  Orange,  or  in  Savoy,  represents 
the  seizure  by  France  of  some  territory 
which  had  neither  in  nature  nor  in  his- 
tory anything  to  do  with  France.  The 
special  interest  of  Orange,  in  this  point 
of  view,  is  that  so  small  a  state,  so  dan- 
gerously placed,  was  spared  so  long. 
Savoy  found  a  certain  degree  of  protec- 
tion in  the  possessions  of  its  dukes  be- 
yond the  Alps.  The  Romance-speaking 
cantons  of  Switzerland  find  what  we 
may  hope  is  a  surer  protection  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
But  Orange  stood  alone,  with  no  protect- 
or, unless  we  hold  that  Orange  and  the 
papal  territory  drew  some  slight  pro- 
tection from  one  another.  Certainly 
each  hindered  the  other  from  being 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of 
tlie  encroaching  power.  Otherwise,  no 
district  or  city  stood  more  helpless,  as 
the  temporary  annexations  of  themselves 
showed.  Yet  the  final  annexation  of 
Orange  did  not  happen  till  four  hundred 
years  after  the  annexation  of  Lyons  ;  it 
happened  only  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  last  annexation  of  Savoy. 
Measuring  by  annexations  in  other  parts. 
Orange  remained  independent  forty  years 
after  Strasburg,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Metz.  Here  then  is  one 
great  source  of  the  historic  interest  of 
Orange.  Other  sources  are  found  in  the 
great  personal  eminence  of  several  of  the 
princes  who  drew  from  it,  not  indeed 
their  real  importance,  but  their  title  and 
their  sovereign  rank.  This,  however,  is 
a  kind  of  artificial  interest  ;  it  needs  an 
effort,  it  especially  needs  it  on  the  spot, 
thoroughly  to  take  in  that  William  the 
Silent  and  William  the  Deliverer  really 
had  anything  to  do  with  a  place  so  far 
away  irom  the  scene  of  their  chief  ex- 
ploits. The  best  comment  on  this  dif- 
ficulty is  the  belief  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  that  Orange  is  in  the  Nether- 
lands. A  more  immediate  attraction  on 
the  spot  is  t©  be  found  in  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity  to  be  seen 
in  the  city.     These  great  works   are   all 
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the  more  striking  for  two  reasons. 
Orange  plays  no  important  part  as  a  Ro- 
man city  ;  it  can  never  have  been  the 
peer  of  Aries,  Nimes,  or  Vienne.  Its 
arch  and  theatre  show  most  forcibly  the 
wonderful  and  lavish  enterprise  with 
which  the  ornament  and  amusement  even 
of  quite  unimportant  places  were  looked 
after  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Em- 
pire. And  they  are  the  more  striking  be- 
cause the  great  Roman  buildings  are  the 
only  great  buildings  in  Orange.  The 
surviving  works  both  of  the  middle  ages 
and  of  modern  times  are  utterly  insignif- 
icant. There  is  nothing  to  set  against 
the  castle  of  Avignon  and  the  cloister  of 
Aries,  against  the  abbeys  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vienne.  It  is  to  be  sure  no  fault 
of  its  princes,  earlier  and  later,  if  in  mili- 
tary works  Orange  does  not  rank  among 
the  proudest  of  cities.  The  mighty  pile 
of  its  castle  perished  at  the  bidding  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Its  remains  form 
an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
Orange,  but  they  contribute  nothing  to 
its  architectural  wealth.  Orange  again 
is  or  was  a  bishop's  see,  and  as  such,  it 
has  its  cathedral  church.  Most  of  the 
cathedral  churches  of  the  Rhoneland 
seem  small  and  mean,  if  judged  by  a 
French  or  English  standard.  That  of 
Orange,  though  it  contains  one  or  two 
points  of  interest  to  the  professed  eccle- 
siastical antiquary,  though  scraps  of  Ro- 
man materials  may  still  be  seen  in  its 
chief  doorway,  is  even  smaller  and  mean- 
er than  its  fellows.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing specially  attractive,  or  specially  in- 
structive, in  the  two  or  three  other 
churches  of  the  city.  It  is  on  its  Ro- 
man works,  and  its  Roman  works  only, 
that  the  architectural  fame  of  Orange 
must  rest. 

But  it  is  not  its  Roman  works  that  the 
history  of  Orange,  as  written  in  its  ex- 
isting remains,  offers  as  its  first  chapter. 
If  not  the  plaih  of  Orange,  at  least  its 
hill,  must  have  been  a  dwelling-place  of 
man  long  before  Arausio  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  or  a  Roman  possession.  On 
that  hill  I  longed  for  the  presence,  as  on 
so  many  kindred  sites  I  have  longed  for 
the  presence,  of  the  great  expounder  of 
the  military  works  both  of  the  older  and 
of  the  later  days  of  our  own  island.  Till 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  tells  me  otherwise,  I  shall 
think  that  I  am  only  following  out  his  own 
teaching  in  holding  that  the  hill  of 
Orange  was  the  site  of  the  original  settle- 
ment ;  that  the  hill-fortress  and  the  Ro- 
man city  at  its  foot  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  same  relation  as  Sinodun  and  Dor- 


chester, save  only  that  there  was  no 
winding  Thames  to  flow  between  them. 
We  may  conceive  that  the  camp  from 
which  the  Roman  army  besieged  the 
Celtic  hill-fort  became,  as  at  Dorchester, 
the  Roman  city  ;  while,  unlike  Dorches- 
ter, the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  hill 
enabled  the  fortress  on  the  hill  to  remain 
to  all  ages  the  citadel  of  the  city,  whether 
to  protect  or  to  hold  down  in  bondage. 
I  think  Mr.  Clark  would  say  that  the 
three  deep  fosses  which  cut  off  the  steep 
heights  immediately  above  the  city  from 
the  further  part  of  the  hill  which  slopes 
down  more  gently  into  the  plain,  were 
not  first  drawn  there  by  the  modern,  by 
the  medieval,  or  even  by  the  Roman,  for- 
tifiers of  the  hill.  They  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  defences  of  the  primeval  fortress, 
like  the  kindred  fosses  at  Stinchcombe, 
at  Uleybury,  at  Worlebury,  and  on  a 
crowd  of  insular  and  peninsular  heights  in 
our  own  island.  The  only  difference  is 
that  there  arose  at  Orange,  what  there 
did  not  arise  in  the  other  cases,  a  Roman 
city  at  the  base.  A  third  chance  might 
have  placed  the  city  on  the  height  itself, 
and  the  hill  of  Orange  might  have 
rivalled  the  kingly  steep  of  Laon. 

As  it  is,  the  city  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  or  rather  its  great  monuments  were 
so  placed  as  to  form  part  of  the  hill  itself. 
In  the  nature  of  its  chief  monument 
Orange  stands  almost  alone.  There  are 
a  crowd  of  Roman  cities  in  which  the 
chief  monument  of  Roman  tines  is  the 
amphitheatre.  There  are  a  few  where, 
as  at  Nimes,  the  amphitheatre  finds  a 
rival  in  a  temple,  or  where,  as  at  Vienne, 
a  temple  claims  the  first  place  beyond  all 
rivalry.  At  Orange  there  is  nothing  to 
rival  the  amphitheatres  cf  Verona,  of 
Capua,  of  Aries,  and  of  Nimes  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  rival  the  Maison  CarrSe  at 
Nimes,  or  the  temple  which  bears  the 
name  of  Augusta  and  Livia  at  Vienne. 
Orange  has  its  arch,  which  we  may  com- 
pare with  those  of  Aosta  and  Rimini  and 
Ancona,  but  even  the  arch  is  not  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  city.  What 
stands  out  in  every  sense  above  all  the 
monuments  of  Orange  is  the  gigantic 
wall  of  its  theatre.  In  the  general  view 
of  the  city  it  soars  over  every  object.  Its 
height  and  its  length  alike  dwarf  every 
existing  object  ;  the  amphitheatre  may 
have  been  its  rival,  but  the  amphitheatre 
has  utterly  perished  ;  to  point  out  its  site 
is  as  much  as  the  local  antiquary  can  do. 
The  theatre  reigns  without  rival.  It  not 
only  reigns  without  rival  over  every  other 
building  in   its   own   neighbourhood  ;  it 
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Igns  none  the  less  without  rival  over 
very  building  of  its  own  class  which  I 
ave  as  yet  had  the  good  luck  to  see.  In 
Lome  itself  there  are  the  mighty  arcades 
f  the  theatre  of  Marccllus,  but  they  have 
et  to  be  cleared  of  the  base  invaders 
hich  have  quartered  themselves  within 
lem,  and  we  miss  the  great  feature  of 
range,  the  vast  straight  wall.  At  Aries 
he  two  perfect  columns  and  the  two 
>roken  ones  by  their  side  give  us  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  the  decorative  part  of  a 
"loman  theatre  than  Orange  itself.  But 
t  Aries  the  straight  wall  has  vanished, 
and  of  the  curved  walls  there  is  hardly  so 
much  remaining  as  at  Orange.  At  Aries 
it  is  only  at  that  one  point  where  the 
arcades  had  been  turned  into  a  tower  that 
the  arcades  themselves  remain  in  any 
degree  of  perfection.  As  far  as  I  have 
seen,  lliere  is  no  building  of  the  kind  to 
compare  with  it  as  a  whole,  and  it  loses 
nothing  of  its  majesty  because  so  large  a 
art  of  the  curved  lines  of  its  seats  were 
tually  wrought  in  the  hill  that  soars 
ove  it.  The  most  perfect  part,  the  wall 
hich  faces  the  city,  is  imposing  from  its 
ere  bulk.  Strictly  as  a  work  of  archi- 
clure,  there  is  perhaps  no  particular 
eauty  in  its  four  stages,  one  of  which  is 
ft  blank,  while  the  upper  one  served 
erely  to  support  the  masts  which  held 
,p  the  awning.  But  the  truth  is  that 
is  vast  wall  was  not  designed  to  stand 
we  now  see  it,  as  a  single  mass  rising 
om  the  ground.  As  it  stood  when  per- 
ect,  it  must  have  looked  like  one  side  of 
e  nave  of  a  vast  minster,  with  its  aisle 
d  clerestory.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
ere  was  an  arcade  in  advance  of  the 
great  wall,  and  that  the  plain  second 
stage  was  in  fact  covered  by  a  sloping 
roof.  Above  this,  a  long  range  of  small- 
er round-headed  arches  forestalls  the 
clerestories  of  Pisa  and  Lucca.  Wher- 
ver  we  go  among  Roman  buildings,  as 
ften  as  we  come  upon  those  among 
hem  where  the  Greek  decorative  features 
are  either  absent  or  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, we  see  how  easy  was  the  change 
from  the  classical  or  transitional  Roman 
to  the  full  development  of  the  round- 
arched  style  in  the  Romanesque.  The 
Emporium  at  Rome,  the  greatest  build- 
ing preserved  to  us  from  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  differs  in  no  essential 
respect  from  an  English  or  German  or 

■•Jorman    building    of    the    eleventh    or 
welflh  century. 
Close  by  the  theatre,  forming  in  fact 
me  architectural   mass   with  it,  was  the 
;ircus,   with   its    semicircular   end,   like 


er 
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that  of  the  theatre,  hewn  out  of  the  hill. 
Its  length  seems  to  have  spread  itself 
along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  mod- 
ern town,  stretching  as  far  as  the  bridge 
which  divides  the  city  itself  from  the 
suburb  which  contains  the  trinmphal 
arch,  and  which  will  most  likely  also  con- 
tain the  resting-place  of  the  traveller. 
But  of  the  side-walls  of  the  circus  the 
remains  are  small  indeed.  At  one  point 
an  ancient  arch  spans  a  narrow  street ; 
the  wayfarer  for  a  moment  fancies  that 
he  is  going  out  by  some  gateway  or  pos- 
tern ;  he  is  in  truth  passing  under  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  circus.  Nevertheless, 
more  is  left  of  the  circus  of  Orange  than 
of  either  the  Circus  Maximus  or  the 
Circus  Agonalis  oi  Rome.  It  is  part  of 
the  charm  of  Orange  that  its  remains 
chiefly  consist  of  monuments  of  which 
we  find  so  few  equally  perfect  specimens 
elsewhere.  The  small  scraps  which  still 
survive  of  the  circus  of  Orange  have 
no  parallels  at  Aries,  at  Nimes,  or  at 
Vienne. 

The  other  great  Roman  monument  of 
Orange  is  again  one  which  has  no  com- 
petitor among  the  buildings  of  the 
Rhoneland,  and  not  many  north  of  the 
Alps.  This  is  the  Roman  arch,  the  so- 
called  triumphal  arch,  through  or  around 
which  the  traveller  will  pass  if  he 
chances  to  enter  Orange  from  the  north. 
I  spoke  just  now  of  the  arches  of  Aosta, 
Rimini,  and  Ancona,  but  the  arch  of 
Orange  really  belongs  to  another  class  ; 
it  aspires  to  a  place  alongside  of  the 
arches  of  Severus  and  Constantine.  That 
is  to  say,  while  the  other  arches  —  alike 
the  tall  slender  arch  of  Trajan  on  the 
harbour  of  Ancona  and  the  bold  arches 
which  span  the  road  or  street  at  Rimini 
and  Aosta  —  have  but  a  single  opening, 
like  the  arches  of  Drusus,  of  Titus,  and 
of  Galliepus,  the  arch  of  Orange  boasts 
of  the  full  complement  of  three.  AH 
the  buildings  of  this  class  have  a  state- 
liness  which  almost  disarms  criticism, 
but  there  are  no  buildings  which  bring 
out  more  strongly  the  essential  incon- 
sistency of  the  classical  Roman  archi- 
tecture. A  temple  like  those  of  Nimes 
and  Vienne,  in  wiiich  the  Greek  mode 
of  building  is  consistently  followed,  is 
Roman  only  geographically  ;  it  is  in  truth 
a  Greek  building  on  Roman  soil.  In 
the  outsides  of  theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres the  columns  or  pilasters  are 
of  hardly  more  importance  than  those 
decorative  columns  and  pilasters  at 
Chassis  and  Pisa  which  die  away  into 
the   horizontal    strips    of    the   primitive 
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Romanesque  of  England  and  Germany. 
In  the  aqueducts,  and,  as  I  have  just 
said,  in  the  Emporiiun,  the  style  is  really 
Romanesque ;  the  Greek  features  have 
not  found  a  place  even  in  the  decora- 
tions. But  in  the  triumphal  arches  the 
full  inconsistency  of  the  classical  Roman 
style  comes  out.  The  real  constructive 
feature  is  the  round  arch,  but  the  orna- 


They  are  in  some  sort  of  a  piece  with  the 
trophy-capitals  to  be  seen  in  several  of 
the  buildings  of  Rome  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  .chiefly  consist  of  symbolical  repre- 
sentations, which  mainly  take  the  form  of 
warlike  weapons.  But  in  some  parts  also 
sacrificial  implements  come  in  ;  the  two 
together,  it  may  be,  symbolize  both  the 
military   and    the   religious    conquest   of 


ment  is  sought  in  columns  on  each  side   a  country  in  which  the  worship  of  Jupi- 


of  it,  which  perhaps  support  pediments 
which  were  not  the  end  of  any  roof,  and 
which  really  served  no  purpose  at  all. 
The  eye  admires  the  majesty  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  beauty  both  of 
sculpture  and  of  architectural  detail ; 
but  the  style  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
rigid  artistic  criticism,  like  a  pure  Gre- 
cian, a  Romanesque,  or  a  Gothic  build- 
ing, each  of  them  consistently  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  its  own  style.  Yet, 
perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  the  trium- 
phal arches  have  an  interest  of  their 
own ;  the  thing  is  so  purely  Roman ; 
there  is  nothing  the  least  like  it  among 
the  works  eitlier  of  Greek  or  of  medieval 
art.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether out  of  place  that  such  works 
should  display  the  faults  of  Roman  art  as 
well  as  its  merits.  The  arch  of  Orange 
is  a  stately  work,  as  are  the  arches  of 
Severus  and  Constantine ;  yet  we  cannot 
help  asking  why  the  architects  stuck  a 
pediment  over  the  main  opening,  where 
there  is  no  roof  answering  to  it.  The 
sculptures  too  which  fill  up  the  space 
between  the  smaller  arches  and  the  hor- 
izontal line  above  them  seem  stuck  in 
without  aoy  particular  reason,  except  to 
fill  up  a  blank  space.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent when,  as  in  both  the  great  arches 
at  Rome,  a  straight  line  immediately 
above  the  arch  itself  forms  a  real  span- 
dril.  At  Orange  there  is  no  strictly 
architectural  figure;  the  sculptures  are 
simply  thrust  into  an  irregular  space 
formed  in  a  kind  of  accidental  way. 
This  may  seem  minute  criticism ;  I  am 
afraid  that  it  may  not  easily  be  under- 
stood, except  either  on  the  spot  or  in  pres- 
ence of  such  photographs  as  may  easily 
be  had  of  the  arches  at  Rome,  but  which 
are  not  easy  to  be  had  of  the  arch  at 
Orange.  But  it  makes  a  real  difference 
in  the  effect  of  the  arches,  and  if,  as  all 
seem  agreed,  the  arch  at  Orange  is  older 
than  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  shows  there 
must  have  been  a  distinct  improvement 
in  the  art  of  building  these  arches.  The 
sculptures  in  these  quasi  spandrils,  and 
the  other  sculptures  in  different  parts  of 
the  arch,  form  a  very  remarkable  study. 


ter  Optimus  Maximus  had  displaced 
the  more  fearful  rites  of  the  Druids, 
if  indeed  Druids  were  found  so  far  south 
I  as  Arausio.  And,  mixed  up  with  these 
symbolical  figures,  are  several  words, 
some  of  them  proper  names,  among 
which  the  words  "  Mario  "  and  "  Sacro- 
vir"  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  said 
that,  among  those  which  can  be  no 
longer  made  out,  it  was  once  possible  to 
read  the  name  "  Teutobocchus."  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  arch  has  been 
thought  to  be  of  the  time  of  Marius,  and 
to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Aqu^ 
Sextise.  Yet  all  that  we  know,  both  of 
the  history  of  Roman  art  and  of  the 
history  of  Roman  colonization  in  the 
Gaulish  province,  will  lead  us  to  the  now 
more  generally  received  belief  which 
places  the  arch  of  Orange  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  there- 
fore the  contemporary  of  the  arches  of 
Aosta  and  Rimini.  But  its  design  is  so 
different  from  theirs  that  the  comparison 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  with 
the  later  and  still  greater  arches  of  Rome 
itself. 

The  arch  now  stands  altogether  alone  ; 
no  other  building  abuts  upon  it  or  stands 
anywhere  near  it.  It  does  not  span  a 
street,  as  at  Rimini,  nor  a  road,  as  at 
Aosta,  for  the  road  is  now  carefully  car- 
ried round  the  arch.  To  stand  thus 
wholly  distinct  was  clearly  what  was 
designed  from  the  first  with  all  these 
buildings,  but  their  very  isolation  sug- 
gests a  feeling  of  unreality.  The  trium- 
phal arch  is  not  a  gateway,  but  it  is  so 
like  a  gateway  that  it  suggests  a  compar- 
ison with  one,  and  we  cannot  help  reflect- 
ing that,  while  a  gateway,  under  some 
circumstances  at  least,  serves  an  useful 
purpose,  a  triumphal  arch  serves  none. 
It  is  a  mere  monument ;  and  one  may 
doubt  the  taste  of  making  a  mere  monu- 
ment of  a  scale  and  of  a  shape  which  at 
once  provokes  comparison  with  buildings 
which  have  a  practical  object.  But,  if 
the  arch  of  Orange  now  again  stands 
isolated  and  serves  no  practical  use,  it 
is  only  because  it  has  in  modern  times 
been    cleared    of    encumbrances    which 


^BB' according  to  the  notions  of  several  cen- 
^|H  turies,  far  from  useless.     Like  tlie  amphi- 
HH  theatres  and  theatre  of  Aries  and  Nimes, 
HH  like  the   Colosseum   itself,  and,  to  come 
HH  nearer  to  buildings  of  its  own  class,  like 
HH  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  the  arch  of 
H^»  Orange  was  once  turned  into  a  fortress. 
In    the   days    of    the    counts   and   early 
princes,  while  the  great  castle  stood  on 
the  hill,  the  tower  of  the  arch  formed  a 
secondary  stronghold  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  tower  of  the  arch 
many  documents  in  the  medieval  history 
of  Orange  are  said  to  be  dated.     Such  a 
change  is  characteristic  ;  the  Roman  had 
his  works  of  defence,  though  from  Orange, 
unlike  Aosta  and  even  Aries,  they  have 
by  bad   luck  wholly  vanished.     But  his 
works  of  defence  were  simply  meant  to 
protect  his  works  of  other  kinds  ;  they 
were  not  the  all  in  all  of  his  building. 
But  in  the  early  middle  ages   churches 
and  fortresses  were  the  only  classes  of 
buildings   of   which   men   dreamed,  and, 
hen  an  earlier  work  could  not  itself  be 
urned  into  one  or  the  other,  it  was  most 
ommonly  destroyed  to  supply  materials 
or  one   or   the   other.     The  temples  of 
imes  and  Vienne  were  spared,  because 
hey  were  turned  into  churches  ;  the  arch 
f   Orange  was   spared,  because   it  was 
urned  into  a  tower  of  defence.     We  may 
e  thankful  even  for  the  barbarism  which, 
ere  and  elsewhere,  has  preserved  to  us 
0  many  precious  relics. 
The   triumphal    arch    changed   into  a 
ililary   tower    symbolizes    the    change 
rom  Arausio   to   Orange,  from  the  an- 
ient   to    the    medieval    city,   from   the 
Oman  colony,  a  single  city  of  the  do- 
minions  of  the   universal   ruler,    to   tiie 
apital  of  a   state  whose  feudal  depend- 
nce  on  higher  lords  did  not,  in  the  ideas 
of  those  times,  bar  the  claim  of  its  prin- 
ces to  the  rank  of  sovereigns.    But  Orange 
the  capital   must  have  sadly  sunk  from 
the  estate  of  Arausio  the  colony.     Of  the 
many    thoughts    which   the   remains    of 
Orange,  above  all  the  mighty  theatre,  call 
up  in  us,  one  of  the  foremost  is  the  wit- 
ness which  they  supply  to  the  prodigious 
enterprise,  the  lavish  expenditure,  of  the 
imperial  days  of  Rome.     It  seems  incon- 
ceivable   that    such   a  building    as    the 
Orange  theatre  can  have  been  built  sim- 
ply for  the  amusement  of  the  people  of  a 
provincial  town  which  could  never  have 
been   of   the  first   or   the   second  order. 
Arausio  was  not,  like  Arelate  and  Vienna 
and  Lugdunum  and  Augusta  Treverorum, 
the  capital  of  a  province  which  in  after 
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times  could  be  cut  up  into  several  pow- 
erful kingdoms.  It  was  not,  like  some  of 
them,  the  dwelling-place  of  prefects,  and 
even  of  emperors.  Buildings  for  rivals  to 
which  we  have  to  look  in  Rome  itself 
were  raised  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people  of  a  town  which  plays  absolutely 
no  part  even  in  local  Gaulish  history. 
The  place  is  known  simply  from  the  geog- 
raphers and  from  its  own  remains  ;  the 
date,  not  only  of  its  buildings,  but  of  its 
creation  as  a  colony,  is  mere  matter  of 
inference  ;  the  historians  of  the  empire 
have  nothing  to  tell  us  about  it.  Nothing 
makes  us  better  understand  the  power, 
the  ubiquity  of  Rome,  than  the  existence 
of  such  mighty  works  in  a  place  which 
was  historically  so  insignificant.  The 
colony  of  Arausio  might  be  nothing  in 
itself,  but  as  a  colony  of  Rome  it  was  part 
of  Rome,  and  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  as 
an  outlying  suburb  of  the  imperial  city 
itself.  Arausio,  as  Arausio,  in  any  other 
character  but  that  of  the  Roman  colony, 
has  really  nothing  to  say  for  itself.  It 
does  not  seem  even  to  have  devised  for 
itself  any  such  foundation  legends  as 
those  which  form  the  mythical  history  of 
Avignon  and  Vienne.  The  Gaulish  his- 
tory of  the  spot  is  a  blank ;  its  Roman 
history  is  purely  monumental  ;  the  local 
legends  do  not  begin  till  the  days  of  the 
Saracen  inroads  ;  the  trustworthy  local 
history  does  not  begin  till  some  centuries 
later  still. 

The  legendary  tale  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  the  County  of  Orange  to  a  cer- 
tain William,  surnamed  ati  Cornet  or  au 
Court  Ncs,  two  descriptions  more  akin  in 
sound  than  in  meaning,  who  is  called 
Duke  of  Aquitainein  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Great,  who  performs  wonderful  deeds 
against  the  Saracens,  delivers  Orange,* 
and  at  last,  after  dying  a  monk  in  a  mon- 
astery of  his  own  foundation,  is  canon- 
ized, if  not  formally,  at  least  by  local 
reverence.  This  story  is  one  of  many 
signs  of  the  memory  which  the  Saracen 
invaders  left  behind  them  through  all 
southern  Gaul  and  north-western  Italy; 
but  it  is  worth  little  more.  Siiint  Willia'm 
is  said  to  have  made  Orange  a  principal- 
ity, which  he  left  to  his  daughter  ;  but 
history  supplies  no  evidence  of  any  such 
dynasty,  and  the  title  of  prince  at  least 
belongs  to  a  much  later  age.  A  list  of 
counts  with  greater  pretensions  to  his- 
torical credibility  begins  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
end  of  the  eleventh,  till  the  days  of  the 
first  crusade,  that  we  come  to  counts  of 
Orange  who  stand  out  as  distinct  histori- 
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cal  figures.  Between  these  two  dates  receive  the  title  of  prince  by  an  Imperial 
the  Burgundian  kingdom  had  arisen  out  ^  grant,  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Frederick 
of  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Carolingian  I  Barbarossa  as  he  passed  by  Orange  on 


empire,  and  it  had  been  again  united  to 
the  Imperial  crown,  along  with  its  fellovy- 
kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Italy.  This 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  lest  any 
one  should  mistake  Orange  for  part  of 
France  or  for  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France. 
In  those  days,  and  for  ages  after,  Aries 
no  more  thought  of  bowing  to  Paris  than 
Paris  thought  of  bowing  to  Aries.  Of 
the  kingdom  of  which  Aries  was  the  royal 
city,  and  to  which  it  often  gave  its  name, 
Orange  was  a  member.  Its  counts  were 
vassals  of  the  emperor  in  his  character 
as  king  of  Burgundy  or  Aries  ;  but  they 
were  not  his  immediate  vassals;  the  im- 
mediate superiority  over  the  county  was 
at  least  claimed  by  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse, not  in  that  character  in  which  they 
were  nominal  vassals  of  the  Parisian 
crown,  but  by  virtue  of  their  claims  to 
the  Imperial  fief  of  the  marquisate  of 
Provence.  The  first  of  the  counts  whose 
name  has  made  its  way  into  general  his- 
tory is  Raimbaud  the  Second,  whom  the 
chroniclers  of  the  first  crusade  speak  of 
as  one  of  the  most  valiant  warriors  of 
that  expedition.  His  memory  is  pre- 
served by  a  modern  statue  in  the  market- 
place of  Orange,  raised  at  the  joint  cost 
of  a  king  of  the  French  who  bore  rule 
over  his  dominions,  and  a  king  of  the 
Netherlands  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
title.  Presently  we  find  the  county 
divided  between  two  or  more  members 
of  the  same  house,  and  towards  the  end 


his  way  to  his  Burgundian  crowning  at 
'  Aries.  '  Certain  it  is  that,  before  long, 
the  famous  title  of  Prince  of  Orange  is 
found  commonly  in  use,  and  the  title  is 
one  that  should  be  remarked.  The  vague 
title  of  prince,  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  definite  count,  duke,  or  marquess, 
is  exceedingly  rare.  There  was  a  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  there  was  a  Prince  of 
Aberffraw  ;  but  one  may  doubt  whether 
a  journey  from  the  hill  of  Orange  to 
Snowdon  would  have  found  a  third  ruler 
described  in  exactly  the  same  way.  One 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  cause  for  the 
grant  of  so  unusual  a  title,  one  which  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
right  to  coin  money,  not  only  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  which  would  be  noth- 
ing wonderful,  but  through  a  region  de- 
fined as  stretching  from  the  Isere  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Alps.  Within  the  same  limits  the 
prince  so  privileged  might  also  march 
with  banners  displayed.  The  geograph- 
ical limit  is  remarkable;  it  takes  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  Cis-jurane  Bur- 
gundy, except  Bresse  and  the  county  of 
Vienne.  It  would  be  a  gain  if  some 
scholar  who  has  gone  minutely  through 
the  documents  of  Frederick's  reign  would 
decide  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
grant  being  genuine.  When  we  get  to 
Frederick  the  Second,  the  local  writers 
make  a  yet  more  exalted  claim  on  behalf 
of   Raimbaud's    son  William,  who,  they 


of  the  twelfth  century,  one  half  is,  by  |  say,  received  from  Frederick,  as  yet  only 
virtue  of  two  distinct  bequests,  found  in 'king,  a  charter  dated  at  Metz  in  1215, 
the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St,  John,  \vhich  confirms  all  the  privileges  granted 
Yet  it  is  to  this  time  of  division  that  the  j  by  his  grandfather,  and  further  grants  to 
'local  writers  attribute  the  elevation  of  the  I  him  the  whole  kingdom  of  Aries  and 
county  to  the  rank  of  a  principality,  j  Vienne,  with  the  title  of  king.  M.  Huil- 
During  the  twelfth  century.  Orange  had  i  lard    BrdhoUes,  the  editor  of    the    docu- 


its  share  in  the  refinement  and  gaiety 
which  was  spread  over  the  south  of  Gaul. 
A  Count  Raimbaud,  who  succeeded  in 
1150,  appears  as  a  troubadour  and  a  pa- 
tron of  troubadours,  a  master  of  the 
amorous  poetry  of  Provence,  a  good 
knight  after  the  fashion  of   the  time,  and 


ments  of  Frederick  the  Second's  reign, 
inserts  the  alleged  grant,  bat,  as  the 
actual  charter  is  not  forthcoming,  with 
some  degree  of  doubt.  He  suggests  that 
the  real  grant  did  not  confer  the  king- 
dom itself  with  the  royal  title,  but  merely 
the    vicariate  of    the    Empire   within  its 


deeply  devoted,  also  after  the  fashion  of  I  bounds.  Tiiat  something  which  ..  .. 
the  time,  to  a  countess  of  the  neighbour- 1  veyed  rights  of  some  kind  within  the 
ing  land  of  Die.  As  this  fantastic  count  |  whole  Cis-jurane  kingdom  was  granted 
left  no  children,  his  share  in  the  county  jbv  Frederick  the  Second  seems  clear 
passed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Bertrand  des  :  from  the  fact  that  a  later  prince  of  Orange, 


Baux,  one  of  a  house  famous  in  Proven- 
cal history,  and  from  whom  sprang  a 
succession  of  counts  and  princes  who 
bore  rule  over  Orange.  Bertrand  him- 
self, so  the  story  goes,  was  the  first  to 


Raymond,  the  son  of  William,  made  a 
formal  renunciation  of  all  such  rights  to 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Certain  it  is  that, 
whether  as  vicars,  princes,  or  kings,  the 
lords   of   Orange   could    not  escape   the 
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superiority  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. Throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  princes  of  Orange  continued  to 
do  homage  to  Provence  for  the  greater 
part  of   their  dominions,  and  to  the  dau- 

f>hins  of  the  Viennois  for  some  particu- 
ar  castles.  All  these  details  and  ques- 
tions have  their  interest,  as  part  of  the 
history  of  a  half-forgotten  kingdom,  and 
as  illustrating  the  strange  collision  of 
rights  which  was  constantly  happening  in 
the  corner  of  the  empire  where  the  Im- 
perial power  was  least  felt. 

Under  the  house  of  Baux  the  whole 
principality  was  reunited  ;  the  city  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  princes  ;  their 
castle  rose  on  the  hill  above  the  theatre, 
and  they  kept  possession  of  the  tower 
into  which  the  triumplial  arch  had  been 
turned.  Yet  Orange  was  not  untouched 
by  that  spirit  of  municipal  freedom  which 
for  a  moment  created  commonwealths  in 
Provence  no  less  than  in  Italy,  and  which 
aroused  once  more  the  old  spirit  in  the 
regenerate  republic  of  Massalia,  a  spirit 
as  bold  to  withstand  the  might  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  as  it  had  once  been  to  withstand 
the  might  of  the  first  Caesar.  Orange, 
the  capital  of  a  principality,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  prince,  could  never  become  a 
wholly  independent  commonwealth,  as 
Avignon,  no  less  than  Marseilles,  did  for 
a  moment.  But  under  an  elective  coun- 
cil and  elective  syndics  —  a  name  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  more  usual  title 
of  consuls  —  the  city  had  large  municipal 
privileges.  And  once,  in  1247,  we  hear 
of  a  popular  revolt  which  looks  like  an 
attempt  at  gaining  something  more  than 
any  merely  municipal  rights.  The  citi- 
zens rose  with  their  syndics  at  their 
head  ;  they  barricaded  streets  and  forti- 
fied houses,  but  they  were  presently  won 
over  by  the  eloquence  of  their  bishop  to 
submit,  to  receive  an  absolution  from  him 
and  an  act  of  oblivion  from  the  prince, 
and  to  engage  that  an  oath  of  allegiance 
should  be  sworn  every  ten  years,  and  that 
the  keys  of  the  city  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  prince. 
When  we  look  at  Orange  now,  and  see 
"a  mere  country  town  with  no  signs  of 
importance  of  any  kind  besides  its  two 
great  Roman  monuments,  we  are  tempted 
to  smile  at  the  notion  of  the  question  be- 
tween princely  and  republican  govern- 
ment having  been  ever  fought  out  on  so 
narrow  a  field.  Yet  the  narrower  the 
field,  the  higher  is  the  real  interest. 
Venice  and  Genoa  and  Florence  could 
not  fail  to  be  free  in  any  age  save  one  of 
vast  kingdoms  and  standing  armies.     It 


is  when  we  see  the  same  spirit  at  work  in 
much  smaller  places  that  we  best  learn 
how  deep  and  living  that  spirit  was 
through  all  Western  Europe.  In  what  I 
am  now  writing  I  lay  no  claim  to  or  ginal 
research  ;  I  am  simply  setting  down  the 
impressions  of  a  traveller  who  lias  merely 
turned  to  a  few  small  local  books  on  the 
spot  and  to  the  ordinary  books  of  refer- 
ence at  home.  But  I  feel  sure  that  a 
very  wide  and  rich  field  for  historical  re- 
search of  every  kind  is  to  be  found 
among  these  Burgundian  cities  and  prin- 
cipalities. We  are  attracted  to  them 
mainly  by  their  Roman  antiquities,  but 
their  later  history  has  really  a  far  higher 
importance.  Once  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  France  had  anything  to  do  with  these 
lands  in  any  character  but  that  of  a  con- 
stantly encroaching  enemy,  and  their  his- 
tory stands  out  in  its  true  light.  It  stands 
out  as  the  history  of  that  one  among  the 
Imperial  kingdoms  which  was  most  left 
to  itself,  and  which  therefore  had  the 
very  fairest  opportunities  of  development 
in  every  direction,  till  the  coming  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  crushed  all  its  rising 
hopes.  The  fate  of  those  lands  would 
be  very  different,  if  great  cities  like  Ly- 
ons and  Marseilles  had  still  kept  the 
freedom  which,  in  another  corner  of  the 
same  ancient  kingdom,  the  far  smaller 
cities  of  Bern  and  Geneva  have  known 
how  to  keep.  Had  the  middle  kingdom 
lived  on  in  any  shape,  had  a  greater 
Switzerland  stood  interposed  as  a  neutral 
territory  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
frontier  between  France  and  Italy,  the 
whole  destinies  of  Europe  might  have 
been  changed  for  the  better. 

The  steps  by  which  France  gradually 
gained,  first  influence,  then  dominion,  in 
Orange  and  the  neighbouring  lands  are 
well  worth    tracing  out.      The   siege   of 
Avignon    by    Lewis    the    Eighth    in    his 
Albigensian    Crusade    first    showed    the 
Imperial     Burgundy    how    dangerous    a 
neighbour  it  had  growing  up  to  the  north- 
west.     The  acquisition  of  Provence   by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  though  it   in  no   way 
changed  the  formal  relations  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  stales  to    their    Imperial    over- 
lord, put  a  French  prince  in  possession 
of  the  most  powerful  among  them.      A 
path    for    French     influence    was    thus 
opened   among    the    Burgundian   states, 
I  just  as,  by  the  later  acquisition  of  the 
I  Sicilian  crown  by  the  same  prince,  a  like 
!  path  was  opened  among  the  Italian  states. 
Princes  of  Orange  had  now  to  do  homage 
I  to  a  brother  of  the  king  of  the  French. 
'  In  the  next  century  they  had  to  do  horn- 
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age  to  the  heir  of  the  French  kingdom. 
In  1349  Raymond  Prince  of  Orange  did 
homage  to  Charles  of  France,  the  fu- 
ture Charles  the  Fifth,  for  the  castles 
which  he  held  within  the  Dauphiny  of 
Vienne.  He  had  done  homage  for  them 
to  Humbert,  the  last  independent  dau- 
phin, a  homage  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  emperor  were  expressly  saved.  By 
the  sale  of  the  Dauphiny  the  rights  of 
Humbert  had  passed  to  a  French  pur- 
chaser. I  know  not  whether  the  Imperial 
over-lordship  was  reserved  in  this  more 
dangerous  homage,  but  most  likely  it 
was.  For  the  French  dauphins  received 
the  Dauphiny  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and 
the  dauphin  Charles  himself  received 
from  his  Imperial  namesake  the  vicariate 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  But  from  this 
time  the  superiority  of  the  empire  is  but 
a  name  ;  the  superiority  of  France  is  a 
reality.  And  it  is  significant  that  the 
homage  of  Raymond  to  Charles  was  done 
on  a  spot  which  was  the  first  fruits  of 
(iirect  French  aggression  against  the  Im- 
perial lands  in  this  quarter.  It  was  done 
at  Lyons,  once  a  free  Imperial  city  like 
Koln  or  Niirnberg,  but  which  now  had 
sunk  to  be  a  portion  of  French  soil,  the 
great  stealing  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  stealins:  of   Strasburg  by 
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Lewis   the   Great.      Presently, 


1393, 


Orange  passed  by  female  succession  to 
the  house  of  Challon  —  not  ChdloJis  = 
Catalaimi^  but  Challo7t  or  Chdlon  =Ca- 
billo  —  in  the  ducal  Burgundy,  the  place 
where  our  Edward  the  First  had  to  fight 
so  hard  for  his  life  in  the  tournament 
which  grew  into  a  petty  battle.  John  of 
Challon  was  a  prince  without  dominions, 
but  in  him  the  principality  of  Orange 
passed  to  a  French  lord,  though  the  new 
dynasty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways specially  anxious  to  bend  itself  to 
the  new  yoke.  But,  under  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Challon,  John,  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam the  Seventh,  and  another  John,  the 
history  of  Orange  practically  becomes 
part  of  the  history  of  France.  The  first 
two  amongst  these  princes  appear  in 
French  history  as  zealous  partisans  of 
the  Burgundian  faction,  a  name  which 
reminds  us  of  changes  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  that  now  the  primary  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Burgundian  name 
is  no  longer  an  Imperial  kingdom  but  a 
French  duchy.  William  the  Seventh 
sets  up  a  parliament  —  a  parliament  in 
the  French  sense  —  in  his  principality. 
His  subjects  complain  of  the  oppressions 
of  the  new  tribunal,  and  seek  for  the 
right  of  appeal  to  some   other  quarter. 


Frederick  the  First  and  Frederick  the 
Second  had  both  played  apart  in  thi 
affairs  of  Orange,  but  most  likely  it  did 
not  come  into  the  head  of  any  man  in  the 
principality  that  his  appeal  ought  of  right 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  courts  of  Freder- 
ick the  Third.  The  days  were  past  when 
any  cause  in  the  Burgundian  realm  could 
be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Augustus. 
But  there  was  one  nearer  who  was  ready 
to  hear  anything.  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
fanned  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
seized  the  prince,  and  only  let  him  go 
when  he  had  done  homage  in  the  fullest 
terms,  and  had  consented  that  from  his 
new  parliament  of  Orange  there  should 
be  an  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Greno- 
ble. Still  old  forms  so  far  lingered  on 
that  it  was  not  to  the  king  of  France  but 
to  the  dauphin  of  the  Viennois  that  the 
homage  was  paid,  and  good  King  Rend  in 
his  character  of  Count  of  Provence,  grum- 
bled, reasonably  but  in  vain,  at  the  doings 
of  his  mightier  kinsman.  Presently  Pro- 
vence itself  becomes  a  French  posses- 
sion, and  Orange  is  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  save  where  it  has  the  papal  do- 
minions for  a  still  nominally  independ- 
ent neighbour.  With  such  a  state  of  the 
map  as  this,  Lewis  the  Twelfth  could 
afford  to  undo  the  act  of  Lewis  the  Elev- 
enth, and  to  declare  John  the  Second  of 
Orange  a  sovereign  and  independent 
prince.  The  attempts  of  Francis  the 
First  to  undo  this  concession  drove  John's 
successor,  Philibert,  back  to  the  old  alle- 
giance, and  a  prince  of  Orange  fought  at 
Rome  and  at  Florence  in  the  cause  of 
Caesar  when  the  cause  of  Caesar  was  no 
longer  the  cause  of  right.  By  the  will 
of  Philibert  the  principality  passed  to  the 
most  famous  of  all  its  dynasties,  but  the 
dynasty  which  had  least  to  do  with  the 
principality  and  city  of  Orange,  the  dy- 
nasty which  has  made  the  name  of  Orange 
glorious  in  all  lands,  so  glorious  that 
Orange  itself  has  been  well  nigh  forgotten 
in  the  glory  of  its  distant  sovereigns.  In 
1531,  with  Rend,  first  and  last  of  his 
name,  begins  the  connection  of  the  old 
Burgundian  county  with  the  house  of 
Nassau,  and  thereby,  for  a  single  reign, 
with  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

The  geographical  confusions  of  which 
I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
are  proof  enough  that  the  position  of  the 
pripces  of  Orange  of  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau is  to  many  minds  a  sore  puzzle. 
The  princes  of  Orange  play  so  great  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands 
that  people  take  for  granted  that  Orange 
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fitself  must  be  somewhere  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Their  position  was  certainly  a 
singuhir  one.  Here  were  princes,  taking 
their  liile  from  a  distant  city  which  some 
of  them  never  saw,  and  their  possei»sion 
of  which  was  always  not  a  little  precari- 
ous, playin;^  the  first  part  in  the  affairs 
of  a  country  in  which  they  are  private 
men,  or  at  most  elective  ma^jisirates. 
Simply  as  princes  of  Oranjje,  William  the 
Ei<ihth,  Maurice,  and  William  the  Tenth 
would  hardly  have  filled  the  place  in  his- 
tory which  they  do.  Their  natural  powers 
would  hardly  have  found  full  scope  for 
their  exercise  within  the  narrow  field  of 
their  own  dominions.  It  was  because 
the  princes  of  Orange,  being  in  them- 
selves what  they  were,  were  also  the  first 
nobles  in  the  outlying  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  crown  that  they  were  able  to  do 
what  they  did  do.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  princely  rank  did  very 
much  to  help  them.  It  added  nothing  to 
their  real  strength,  it  added  little  to  their 
wealth,  but  it  gave  them  a  position  which 
was  no  small  gain.  The  prince  of  Orange 
was  not  merely  first  citizen,  first  noble,. 
Ifirst  magistrate,  of  a  great  commonwealth  ; 
he  was  technically  the  peer  of  any  sover- 
leign  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Within 
the  commonwealth  itself  the  union  of  the 
I  two  positions  might  be  a  dangerous  one. 
Had  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  great 
[federal  republic  not  been  princes,  they 
! might  not  have  grown  into  hereditary 
istadholders,  and  at  last  into  kings.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  William  the  Eighth 
—  William  the  Silent  as  he  appears  else- 
where—  drew  no  small  part  of  his  real 
strength  from  the  fact  that  he  also  was 
William  the  Eighth,  sovereign  prince  of 
Orange.  That  he  was  such  a  sovereign 
prince,  owning  in  that  character  only  one 
superior  on  earth,  he  never  himself  for- 
got, though  the  words  in  which  he  assert- 
ed his  own  dignity  as  a  free  prince  of  the 
Empire,  have  been  misunderstood  in 
times  in  which  men  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten what  the  Empire  was.*  The  position 
of  the  Nassau  princes  of  Orange  is  not 
without  its  parallel  in  our  time.  Hemmed 
in  between  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Saint 
Gallen  and  Graubiinden  and  the  Austrian 
county  of  Tyrol,  lies  the  almost  invisible 
principality  of  Lichtenstein.  Since  iS66 
the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  no  longer  a 
member  either  of  the  old  German  Con- 
federation or  of  the  new  German  Empire, 
must  be  looked  on  as  a  prince  absolutely 
sovereign  and  independent,  acknovvledg- 

•  See  Froude,  "  History  of  England,"  toL  x.  p.  371. 


ing  no  feudal  or  federal  superior.  But 
the  actual  importance  of  the  prince  of 
Lichtenstein  is  drawn  less  from  the  pos- 
session of  his  tiny  sovereignty  —  a  sov- 
erignty  which  I  believe  numbers  about 
half  as  many  subjects  as  the  smallest 
Swiss  canton  numbers  citizens  —  as  it  is 
from  the  great  estates  which  he  holds  as  a 
subject  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  If 
Bohemia  should  ever  see  a  new  Praguerie 
or  a  new  DefcncstratiOy  a  prince  of  Lich- 
tenstein might  play  the  part  of  a  prince 
of  Orange,  and  he  might  play  it  all  the 
better  for  being  the  sovereign  prince  of 
a  principality,  however  small.  I  shall 
forbear  to  prolong  this  article  by  carry- 
ing on  my  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Orange  during  the  time  of  its  Nassau 
princes.  It  comes  to  little  more  than  a 
series  of  revolutions  by  which  France 
commonly  took  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipality whenever  there  was  any  ground 
of  quarrel,  and  gave  it  back  again  at  the 
next  treaty.  Under  William  the  Eighth 
we  find,  besides  religious  disturbances, 
a  popular  revolt  against  the  absent  prince, 
then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  seems 
a  strange  beginning  for  such  a  career  as 
his.  We  find  too  a  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate competitor  set  up  by  France 
against  him  who  was  to  be  the  great 
Protestant  champion.  For  several  years 
the  government  of  Orange  was  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  Mary  of  Guise  as  its 
princess.  If  England  then  had  one  sov- 
ereign in  common  with  Orange,  Scotland 
may  be  said  to  have  had,  if  not  two  sov- 
ereigns, at  least  two  princesses.  Mau- 
rice, so  famous  in  other  wars,  made  the 
castle  of  Orange  into  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  of  Europe.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  one  of  his  seizures  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  William,  swept  it 
away,  and  its  ruins  are  now  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, except  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
military  antiquary,  from  the  ruins  of  so 
many  earlier  buildings  on  the  same  site. 
Whe'n  William  the  Tenth  of  Orange  set 
forth  for  the  deliverance  of  England,  his 
own  principality  was  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  old  motto  of  *•  Jc  main- 
tit'ndrai,''^  which  his  kinsman  Rend  had 
filled  up  with  so  small  an  object  as 
"  Challon,"  was  filled  up  by  him  with 
nothing  short  of  the  "  Protestant  religioa 
and  the  liberties  of  England."  With  hi.-n 
Orange,  as  a  separate  state,  came  to  an 
end.  His  bequest  of  the  principality  in 
favour  of  a  prince  of  his  own  house  was 
set  aside  ;  so  were  the  claims  of  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  which,  if  they  had  been 
made  good,  would  have   made  ihe  house 
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of  Brandenburg  lords  of  another  enclave 
yet  further  off  than  Neufchatel.  On  the 
nominal  principality  of  the  house  of 
Conti  I  will  not  waste  a  sentence.  The 
absolute  incorporation  of  the  principal- 
ity with  the  now  French  province  of 
Dauphiny  might  be  delayed  till  I73i,but 
from  1714,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Orange  became  in  every  prac- 
tical sense  a  part  of  the  French  domin- 
ions. Since  that  time,  Orange  has  been 
a  rather  insignificant  French  town,  and 
nothing  more.  Independent  Orange, 
besides  its  prince,  its  bishop  and  its 
chapter,  had  its  parliament,  its  university, 
and  its  consuls.  All  that  it  seems  to 
have  now  is  a  mayor,  whose  placards, 
stuck  upon  the  walls  at  the  time  of  a 
local  election,  show  by  their  strength  of 
language  that  municipal  French  may  go 
far  to  dispute  the  prize  of  the  art  of 
scolding  even  with  papal  Latin. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


From  Good  "Words. 
FATED  TO  BE  FREE. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
AN  OLD  MAN  DIGS  A   WELL. 

"  And  travel  finishes  the  fool." 

Gay. 

Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  unfavourable  impression 
her  son  had  made  on  his  late  host  con- 
tinued to  think  a  good  deal  of  the  agree- 
able widower.  She  made  Peter  write 
from  time  to  time  to  little  Janie  Morti- 
mer and  report  the  progress  of  the  puppy, 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  mention 
his  dear  mamma  in  a  manner  that  she 
thought  would  be  advantageous. 

It  cost  Peter  a  world  of  trouble  to  copy 
and  recopy  these  epistles  till  his  mother 
was  satisfied  with  them  ;  but  she  always 
told  him  that  he  would  not  be  remem- 
bered so  well  or  invited  again  unless  he 
wrote  ;  and  this  was  true. 

His  little  friends  wrote  in  reply,  but  by 
no  means  such  carefully-worded  letters  ; 
they  also  favoured  him  with  shoals  of 
Christmas  cards  and  showers  of  valen- 
tines, but  his  letters  never  got  beyond 
the  ^  schoolroom ;  and  if  John  Morti- 
mer's keen  eyes  had  ever  fallen  on  them, 
it  would  have  availed  nothing.  He  would 
have  discovered  at  once  that  they  were 
not  the  child's  sole  production,  and  would 


have  been  all  the  more  decided  not  to 
invite  him  again. 

When  first  Mrs.  Melcombe  came  home 
she  perceived  a  certain  change  in  Laura, 
who  was  hardly  able  to  attend  to  Peter's 
lessons,  and  had  fits  of  elation  that 
seemed  to  alternate  with  a  curious  kind 
of  shame.  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  did  not 
doubt  that  Laura  fancied  she  had  got 
another  lover,  but  she  was  so  tired  of 
Laura's  lovers  that  she  determined  to 
take  no  notice  ;  and  if  Laura  had  any- 
thing to  say,  to  make  her  say  it  without 
assistance.  It  seemed  to  her  so  right 
and  natural  and  proper  that  she  should 
wish  to  marry  again  herself,  and  so  ridic- 
ulous of  Laura  to  fancy  that  she  wished 
to  marry  also. 

On  Valentine's  day,  however,  Laura 
had  a  letter,  flushed  high,  and  while  try- 
ing to  look  careless  actually  almost  wept 
for  joy  ;  for  the  moment  Mrs.  Melcombe 
was  thrown  off  her  guard,  and  she  asked 
a  question. 

Laura,  in  triumph,  handed  the  valen- 
tine to  her  sister-in-law.  "  It's  strange," 
She  said  tremulously,  "  very  strange  ;  but 
what  is  a  woman  to  do  when  she  is  the 
object  of  such  a  passion  ?" 

It  was  a  common  piece  of  paper  with 
two  coloured  figures  on  it  taking  hands 
and  smiling;  underneath,  in  a  clear  and 
careful  hand,  was  written  — 

What  would  he  give,  your  lover  true, 
Just  for  one  little  sight  of  you  "i 

J.S. 

"J.  S.,"  said  Mrs.  Melcombe,  in  a 
questioning  tone. 

"It's  Joseph,  dear,"  replied  Laura, 
hanging  down  her  head  and  smiling. 

Joseph  was  the  head  plumber  who  had 
been  employed  about  the  now  finished 
house,  and  Mrs.  Melcombe's  dismay  was 
great  when  she  found  that  Joseph,  having 
discovered  how  the  young  lady  thought 
he  was  in  love  with  her,  was  actually 
taking  up  the  part  of  a  lover  ;  she  dread- 
ed to  think  what  might  occur  in  conse- 
quence. Joseph  was  a  very  clever  young 
workman,  of  excellent  character,  and 
Laura  was  intolerably  foolish  and  to  the 
last  degree  credulous. 

If  the  young  man  had  been  the  great 
scamp  and  villain,  but  in  her  own  rank  of 
life,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  this,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe, or  indeed  in  most  people's  eyes. 
She  turned  pale,  and  felt  that  she  was  a 
stricken  woman. 

She  was  not  well  educated  herself,  and 
she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  society, 
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t  slie   aspired  to   better   things.     The 

use  was   just  finished,  she  had   written 

Mr.  Mortimer    to    tell  him  so.     She 

ught  of  giving  a  house-warming;  for 

iveral  of    the    families    round,    whose 

hers   and   mothers  had  been  kept    at 

s'  length  by  old    Madam    Melcombe 

1  their  children  almost  forgot  that  there 

s  such  a  person,  had  now  begun  kind- 

to  call  on  the  lonely  ladies,  and  express 

wish  to  see  something  of  them. 

Also   she  had    been  rubbing    up    her 

larding-school  French,    and   hoped   to 

ke   a  trip  to    Paris,  for  she  wanted  to 

ve  herself  and  her  son  all  the  advan- 

es  that  could  be  got  with  money.     She 

ew  there    was    something    provincial 

out   herself  and    her  sister-in-law,   as 

re  had  been    about    the    old    grand- 

ther ;  and  indeed  about  all  the    Mel- 

mbes.     She  wished    to    rise  ;  and   oh 

at  should  she  do,  how  could   she  ever 

t  over  it,  if  Laura  married  the  plumber  ? 

Her   distress  was  such   that  she    took 

e  only  course  which  could  have  availed 

r  —  she  was  silent. 

I    was  afraid,   dear,  you  might,   you 
uld,  you  must  think  it  very  imprudent," 
d  Laura,  a  little  struck  by  this  silence  ; 
ut  what  is  to  be  done  ?    Amelia,  he's 
ing  for  me." 
till  Mrs.  Melcombe  was  silent. 
He  told  me  himself,  that  if  I  wouldn't 
ve  him  it  would  drive  him  to  drink." 
*'  Laura  !  "  exclaimed   Mrs.   Melcombe 
th   vehemence,  "it's  not  credible   that 
u  can  take  up  with  a  lout  who  courts 
u  in  such  fashion  as  that.     O  Laura  !  " 
e  exclaimed  in  such  distress  as  to  give 
al   pathos    to    her    manner,   "  I    little 
ought  to  see  this  day,  I  could  not  have 
lieved  it  of  you  ;  "  and  she  burst  into 
1  agony  of  tears. 

"And   here's  a  letter,"   she  presently 
und    voice  enough    to  say,    "  here's   a 
vjiter  from  Mr.  Mortimer,  to  say  that  his 
other's   coming   to  look  at  the  house, 
rhaps  Mr.  John    Mortimer  will  come 
with   him.     Oh,  what  shall    I  do   if  they 
car  of  this?" 

Laura  was  very   much    impressed.     If 

I  orn,  or   anger,  or  incredulity  had    con- 

ontcd  her,  she  would    have  held  to   her 

itenlions  ;  but  this  alarm  and   grief   at 

ast  had    the  merit   of  allowing  all   im- 

ortance  to   the  affair,  and   consequently 

10  her. 

l^bHer  imagination  conjured  up  visions  of 

l^ftr  sister-in-law's  future  years.     She  saw 

I^Br  always  wringing  her  hands,  and  she 

I^Bls   touched    for    her.     "And    then   so 

I^Bfppy  as  we  meant  to  be,  having  a  foreign 
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tour,  and  seeing  Paris,  and  so  as  we  had 
talked  it  over  together.  And  such  friends 
as  we  always  are." 

This  was  perfectly  true  ;  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe and  Laura  were  not  of  the  nag- 
ging order  of  women,  they  never  said  sar- 
castic or  ill-natured  things  to  one  an- 
other, the  foibles  of  the  one  suited  the 
other  ;  and  if  they  had  a  few  uncomfort- 
able words  now  and  then  between  them- 
selves, they  had  enough  esprit  de  corps 
to  hide  this  from  all  outsiders. 

An  affecting  scene  took  place,  Laura 
rose  and  threw  herself  into  Amelia's  arms 
weeping  passionately. 

"You'll  give  it  up,  Laura  dear,  for  my 
sake,  and  for  our  poor  dear  Peter's  sake, 
who's  gone." 

No ;  Laura  could  not  go  quite  so  far 
in  heroic  self-sacrifice  as  that ;  but  she 
did  promise  solemnly,  that  however  many 
times  Joseph  might  say  he  was  dying  for 
her,  she  would  —  what  1  She  would 
promise  to  decide  nothing  till  she  had 
been  to  Paris. 

She  was  very  happy  that  morning ; 
Amelia  had  not  made  game  of  her,  and 
there  had  been  such  a  scene  !  Laura 
enjoyed  a  scene  ;  and  Amelia  had  plead- 
ed so  hard  and  so  long  with  her  for  that 
promise.  At  last  she  had  given  it.  If 
she  had  not  been  such  a  remarkably  fool- 
ish woman,  she  would  have  known  she 
was  glad  on  the  whole  that  the  promise 
had  been  extorted  from  her.  As  it  was 
she  thought  she  was  sorry,  but  after  a 
little  more  urging  and  pleading  she  gave 
up  the  precious  valentine,  and  saw  it  de- 
voured by  the  flames.  Jt  had  a  Birming- 
ham post-mark,  and  Mrs.  Melcombe 
heard  with  pleasure  that  Joseph  would  be 
away  at  least  a  fortnight. 

Laura  had  wanted  a  little  excitement, 
just  the  least  amusement ;  and  if  not 
that,  just  the  least  recognition  of  her 
place  in  nature  as  a  woman,  and  a  young 
one.  At  present,  her  imagination  had 
not  been  long  at  work  on  this  unpromis- 
ing payer  of  the  tribute.  If  some  one, 
whose  household  ways  and  daily  English 
were  like  her  own,  had  come  forward  she 
would  soon  have  forgotten  Joseph  ;  for 
he  himself,  as  an  individual,  was  almost 
nothing  to  her,  it  was  only  in  his  having 
paid  the  tribute  that'his  power  lay. 

Late  iiT  the  afternoon  Mr.  Augustus 
Mortimer  arrived.  He  was  received  by 
Mrs.  Melcombe  almost,  as  it  seemed,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  daughter. 

The  room  was  strewed  with  account- 
books  and  cards.  It  had  been  intended 
that  he  should  make  some  remark  about 
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them,  and  then  she  was  to  say,  with  care- 
less ease,  "  Only  the  accounts  of  the 
parish  charities."  But  he  courteously 
feigning  to  see  none  of  the  litter,  she 
was  put  out. 

He  presently  went  to  inspect  the  re- 
pairs and  restorations,  to  look  over  the 
garden  and  the  stables  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  next  morning  that  she  found  oc- 
casion to  ask  some  advice  of  him. 

The  cottages  on  the  land  were  let  with 
the  farms,  so  that  the  farmers  put  their 
labourers  into  them,  charged,  it  is  true, 
very  little  rent,  but  allowed  them  to  get 
very  much  out  of  repair.  It  was  the 
farmers'  duty  to  keep  them  in  repair ; 
but  there  was  no  agent,  no  one  to  make 
them  do  it.  Moreover,  they  would  have 
it  that  no  repairs  worth  mentioning  were 
wanted.  Did  Mr.  Mortimer  think  if  she 
spent  the  money  she  had  devoted  to 
charity  in  repairing  these  cottages,  she 
could  fairly  consider  that  she  had  spent 
it  in  charity  ? 

It  was  a  nice  point,  certainly,  for  it 
would  be  improving  her  son's  property, 
and  avoiding  disputes  with  valuable  and 
somewhat  unmanageable  tenants ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  escaping 
the  bad  precedent  of  paying  for  repairs 
out  of  the  estate  ;  so  she  went  on  laying 
this  casuistry  before  the  old  man  while 
he  pulled  down  his  shaggy  white  brows, 
and  looked  very  stern  over  the  whole 
affair.  "  Some  of  the  poor  old  women  do 
suffer  so  sadly  from  rheumatism,"  she 
continued,  "and  our  parish  doctor  says 
it  comes  from  the  damp  places  they  live 
in,  and  then  there  is  so  much  fever  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  hamlet." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  see  the  farmers 
and  the  cottagers,"  said  old  Augustus. 
"I  will  go  into  the  whole  affair,  and  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  it." 

Accordingly  he  went  his  way  among 
the  people,  and  if  he  had  any  sorrowful 
reason  for  being  glad  of  what  rendered  it 
his  duly  to  pick  up  all  the  information  he 
could,  this  did  not  make  him  less  ener- 
getic in  fighting  the  farmers. 

Very  little,  however,  could  be  done 
with  them  ;  an  obvious  hole  in  a  roof 
they  would  repair,  a  rotting  door  they 
would  replace,  but  that  was  all,  and  he 
felt  strongly  the  impolicy  of  taking  money 
out  of  the  estate  to  do  all  the  whitewash- 
ing, plastering,  carpenters'  work,  and 
painting  that  were  desirable;  besides 
which,  he  was  sure  the  water  was  not 
pure  that  the  people  drank,  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  another  well. 


When  Mrs.  Melcombe  heard  his  report 
of  it  all,  and  when  he  acknowledged  that 
he  could  do  hardly  anything  with  the 
farmers,  she  wished  she  had  not  asked 
his  advice,  particularly  as  he  chose  to 
bring  certain  religious  remarks  into  it. 
He  was  indeed  a  most  inconveniently 
religious  man  ;  his  religion  was  of  a  very 
expensive  kind,  and  was  all  mixed  up 
with  his  philanthropy,  as  if  one  could  not 
be  religious  at  all  without  loving  those 
whom  God  loved,  and  as  if  one  could  not 
love  them  without  serving  them  to  the 
best  of  one's  power. 

She  listened  with  dismay.  If  it  was 
useless  to  expect  much  of  the  farmers, 
and  impolitic  to  take  much  out  of  the 
estate,  what  was  the  use  of  talking  ?  But 
Mr.  Augustus  Mortimer  did  talk  for  sev- 
eral minutes  ;  first  he  remarked  on  the 
expressed  wish  of  his  mother  that  all 
needful  repairs  should  be  attended  to, 
then  he  said  his  brother  began  to  feel 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  also  was  a  poor 
man ;  then  he  made  Mrs.  Melcombe 
wince  by  observing  that  the  condition  of 
the  tenements  was  perfectly  disgraceful, 
and  next  he  went  on  to  say  that,  being 
old  himself,  he  did  not  wish  to  waste  any 
time,  for  he  should  have  but  little,  and 
therefore  as  he  was  rich  he  was  content 
to  do  what  was  wanted  himself. 

"This  house,"  he  continued,  "is  a 
great  deal  too  large  for  the  small  income 
your  son  will  have.  Very  large  sums 
have  been  spent,  as  the  will  directed,  in 
putting  it  into  perfect  repair.  I  am  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  you  have  felt 
perplexed,  but  now,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  will  have  estimates  made  at 
once." 

Excessively  surprised,  a  little  humil- 
iated, but  yet,  on  the  whole,  conscious 
that  such  an  offer  relieved  her  of  a  great 
responsibility,  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  hes- 
itated a  moment,  then  said  in  a  low 
voice  — 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  but  you 
will  give  me  a  little  time  to  think  of  this." 

"Certainly,"  he  answered,  with  all 
composure,  "till  to-morrow  morning;" 
then  he  went  on  as  if  that  matter  was 
quite  settled,  and  enough  had  been  said 
about  it.  "  There  is  one  person  whom  I 
should  much  like  to  point  out  to  you  as 
an  object  for  your  charity  —  the  old  shep- 
herd's wife  who  is  bedridden.  If  you 
were  inclined  to  provide  some  one  to 
look  after  her -" 

"Oh,  Becky  Maddison,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Melcombe  ;  "the  dear  grandmother 
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Id   not   approve   of    that  woman.     She 
^sed  to  annoy  her  by  telling  an  absurd 
[host  storv." 
" Indeed  ! " 

"But  still,  as  you  think  I  ought  to  do 
>methinjj  for  her,  I  certainly  will." 

I  shall  go  and  see  her  myself  this 
fternoon,"  answered  .Mr.  Augustus  Mor- 
Inier  hastily.  "  I  will  not  fail  to  report 
lo  you  how  I  find  her.'' 


water  o'  the  ould  well  being  foul  and 
breeding  fevers,  it  might  be,  and  then 
again  it  might  not  be;  if  folks  were  to 
be  forever  considering  whether  water 
was  foul,  they'd  never  drink  in  peace  !  " 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe  turned  her  thoughts  to  Laura's 
swain,  and  excited  such  hopes  of  pleas- 
ure from  the  visit  to  Paris  in  the  mind  of 
her  sister-in-law,  that  Joseph's  devotion 


Her  talk  was  naturally  painful  to  the    began  to   be  less  fascinating  to  her.  be- 
dear  grandmother,"  continued  xMrs.  Mel-   sides  which  there  was   something  inex- 
Iombe.                                                                pressibly  sweet  to  her  imaginative  mind 
Mr.  Mortimer  looked  keenly  attentive,  j  in   the   notion    of    being    thwarted   and 
ut  he  did  not  ask  any  question,  and  as    watched.      She   pictured   to    herself   the 
i 
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»e  said  no  more,  he  almost  immediately 
filhdrew,  and  walked  straight  across  the 
lelds  to  the  cottage  of  this  old  woman. 

Nothing  more  was   said    that  evening 

concerning    the   repairs,   or    concerning 

this    visit ;    but    the    next    morning    Mr. 

-Mortimer   renewed   his   proposition,  and 

[ter  a  little   modest   hesitation,  she  ac- 

spted  it ;  then,  remembering  his  request 

lincerning  old  Becky,  she  told  him  she 

id  that  morning  sent  her  a  blanket  and 

fme     soup.       "And,     by-the-bye,     Mr. 

lortimer,  did  she  tell  you  the  story  that 

|jed  to  annoy  the   dear   grandmother?" 

ie  inquired. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  so  long  in  answer- 

j,  that  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  when 

caught  her  eye  he  answered  "  Yes." 

He  doesn't  like  it  any  more  than  his 

>ther  did,"  she  thought,  so  she  said  no 

)re,  and   he   almost   immediately  went 

ray  to  give  orders  about  the  proposed 

Jtimates. 

Mrs.  Melcombe  and  Laura  made  Mr. 
'lortimer  very  comfortable,  and  when  he 
vent  away  he  left  them  highly  pleased, 
I  ir,  having  been  told  of  their  intended 
'urney  to  Paris,  he  had  proposed  to 
uiem  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  at 


\S  house,  considering  it  the  first 


their  tour. 

So  he  departed,  and  no  more  dirt  was 
rown  at  him.     The  tide  began   to  turn 
favour  of  the   Mortimers,  people  had 
en  the  mild  face  and  venerable  gentle- 
ess  of  the  Mortimer  who  was  poor,  they 
ul  now  handled  the  gold  of  the  one  that 
•  as  rich. 
"Old   madam  was  a  saint,"  they  ob- 
crved,  *'but  she  couldn't  come  and  look 
Iter  us  hcrscn^  poor  dear.     Farmers  are 
■     '»'//grj  hard  on  poor  folk.     So  he  was  bent 
Iflap  having  another  well   atop  o'  the  hill 
I^Blead  o'  the  bottom.     Why  let  him,  then, 
I^Hl^  he    liked !     Anyhow,  there  svas    this 
l^^^od  in  it  —  the  full  buckets  would  be  to 
I^Hury  down  hill  'stead  of  up.     As  to  the 

■ 


fine  young  man  haunting  the  lonely  glen, 
hoping  to  catch  a  sight  of  her,  and  smit- 
ing his  brow  as  men  do  in  novels,  sigh- 
ing and  groaning  over  his  lowly  birth  and 
his  slender  means.  She  wished  Joseph 
would  write  that  her  sister-in-law  might 
rob  her  of  the  letter  ;  but  Joseph  didn't 
write,  he  knew  better.  At  the  end  of  the 
fortnight  he  appeared  ;  coming  to  church, 
and  sitting  in  full  view  of  the  ladies, 
looking  not  half  so  well  in  his  shining 
Sunday  clothes  of  Birmingham  make,  as 
he  had  done  in  his  ordinary  working-suit. 

Laura  was  a  good  deal  out  of  counte- 
nance, but  Mrs.  Melcombe  perceived, 
not  without  surprise,  that  while  she  felt 
nothing  but  a  feminine  exultation  in 
being  admired,  the  young  man's  homage 
was  both  deep  and  real.  Nothing  was 
either  fancied  or  feigned. 

So  by  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe had  got  ready  a  delightful  plan  to 
lay  before  Laura  — she  actually  offered 
to  take  her  to  London,  and  fired  her  im- 
agination with  accounts  of  the  concerts, 
the  theatres,  and  all  that  they  were  to  do 
and  see. 

No  mortal  plumber  could  hold  his  own 
against  such  a  sister-in-law.  Laura  let 
herself  be  carried  off  without  having  any 
interview  with  Joseph,  who  began  to 
think  "it  was  a  bad  job,"  and  did  not 
know  how  his  supposed  faithless  lady  wept 
during  the  railway  journey.  But  then  he 
did  not  know  how  completely  when  she 
went  to  her  first  oratorio  she  was  delight- 
ed and  consoled. 

The  longer  they  stayed  in  London  the 
more  delighted  they  were  ;  so  was  Peter  ; 
the  Polytechnic  alone  was  worth  all  the 
joys  of  the  country  put  together ;  but 
when  they  came  back  again  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  all  the  land  was  full  of  singing- 
birds,  and  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  and 
the  sweet  smiling  landscape  looked  so 
full  of  light,  and  all  was  so  fresh  and 
still,   then   the   now   absent  Joseph  got 
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hold  of   Laura's   imagination   ag 
went  and  gazed  at  the  window 


lin  ;  she 
that  he 
liad  been  glazing,  when,  as  she  passed, 
lie  lifted  up  his  fine  eyes  and  looked  at 
her  in  such  a  particular  manner. 

What  really  had  taken  place  was  this. 
Joseph,  with  a  lump  of  putty  in  his  palm, 
was  just  about  to  dig  a  bit  out  of  it  with 
a  knife  that  he  held  in  his  other  hand. 
Laura  passed,  and  when  the  young  man 
looked  up,  she  affected  to  feel  confused, 
and  turned  away  her  face  with  a  sort  of 
ridiculous  self-consciousness.  Joseph 
was  surprised,  and  the  knife  held  sus- 
pended in  his  hand,  he  was  staring  at 
her  when  she  glanced  again,  and  nat- 
urally he  was  a  little  put  out  of  counte- 
nance. 

So  Laura  now  walked  about  the.  place, 
recalled  the  romantic  past,  and  if  Joseph 
had  appeared  (which  he  did  not,  because 
he  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  she 
had  returned),  it  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  Laura  would  ever  have  seen 
Paris. 

As  it  was,  with  sighs  and  smiles,  with 
regrets  over  a  dead  nosegay  that  the 
young  man  had  given  her,  and  with  eager 
longings  to  see  Paris,  and  perhaps  Ge- 
neva, Laura  spent  the  next  fortnight,  and 
then,  taking  leave  of  Melcombe  again, 
was  received  in  due  time  by  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Mortimer  on  the  steps  of  his.  house, 
his  son  being  with  him. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time,  she  and  her 
sister-in-law  were  delighted  to  meet  this 
gentleman,  and  find  he  was  going  to  dine 
that  day  with  his  father.  Peter,  too,  was 
as  happy  as  a  king,  for  he  hoped  Mr. 
John  Mortimer  would  and  could  give  him 
information  concerning  all  the  well-re- 
membered puppies,  kittens,  magpies,  and 
white  mice  that  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  during  his  happy  visit  to  the 
little  Mortimers. 

Mr.  Augustus  Mortimer's  house  was 
just  outside  the  small  town  of  Wigfield  ; 
it  appeared  to  be  quite  in  the  country, 
because  it  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
was  so  well  backed  up  with  trees  that 
not  a  cliimney  could  be  seen  from  any  of 
its  windows.  It  was  built  with  its  back 
to  the  town,  and  commanded  a  pretty 
view  over  field,  wood,  and  orchard,  and 
also  over  its  own  beautiful  lawn  and 
slightly  sloping  garden,  which  was  divided 
from  some  rich  meadows  by  the  same  lit- 
tle river  that  ran  nearly  two  miles  further 
on,  past  the  bottom  of  John  Mortimer's 
garden.  "  And  there,"  said  John  Morti- 
mer, after  dinner,  pointing  out  a  chim- 
ney which  could  be  seen  against  the  sky, 


just  over  the  tops  of  some  trees  —  "  there 
lives  my  uncle  Daniel,  in  a  house  which 
belongs  to  his  step-son,  Giles  Brandon  ; 
his  house  is  just  two  miles  from  this,  and 
mine  is  two  miles  from  each  of  them,  so 
that  we  form  a  triangle." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  daughter  came  the 
next  day  to  call  on  the  relatives  from 
Melcombe  ;  sbe  brought  his  step-daugh- 
ters with  her;  and  these  young  ladies 
when  they  returned  home  gave  their 
step-brothers  a  succinct  account  of  the 
impressions  they  had  received. 

"  Provincial,  both  of  them.  The  mar- 
ried one  looks  like  a  faded  piece  of  wax- 
work. Laura  Melcombe  is  rather  pretty, 
but  unless  she  is  a  goose,  her  manners, 
voice,  and  whole  appearance  do  her  the 
greatest  injustice  possible." 

Mrs.  Melcombe  and  Laura  also  gave 
judgment  in  the  same  manner  when  these 
visitors  were  gone. 

"  Mrs.  Henfrey  looks  quite  elderly. 
She  must  be  several  years  past  fifty  ;  but 
I  liked  her  kind,  slow  way  of  talking; 
and  what  a  handsome  gown  she  had  on, 
Laura,  real  lace  on  it,  and  a  real  Maltese 
lace  shawl ! " 

"  She  has  a  good  jointure,"  said  Laura  ; 
"  she  can  afford  to  dress  well.  The  girls, 
the  Miss  Grants,  have  graceful,  easy 
manners,  just  the  kind  of  manners  I 
should  like  to  have  ;  but  I  can't  say  I 
thought  much  of  their  dress.  I  am  sure 
those  muslins  must  have  been  washed 
several  times.  In  fact,  they  were  decid- 
edly shabby.  I  think  it  odd  and  old- 
fashioned  of  them  always  to  call  Mrs. 
Henfrey  'sister.'  " 

"  I  do  not  see  that ;  she  is  older  than 
their  mother  was  ;  they  coald  not  well 
address  her  by  her  Christian  name. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  a  marrying  fam- 
ily, and  that  is  odd,  as  their  mother  mar- 
ried three  times.  The  Grants  are  the 
children  of  the  second  marriage,  are  they 
not?" 

"Yes;  but  three  times!  Did  she 
marry  three  times  ?  Ah,  I  remember  — 
how  shocking  !  " 

"Shocking,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe, "  Oh,  Laura,  I  consider  it  quite 
irreligious  of  you  to  say  that." 

Laura  laughed.  "  But  only  think,"  she 
observed,  "what  a  number  of  names  one 
must  remember  in  consequence  of  her 
three  marriages.  First,  there  is  Uncle 
Daniel's  own  daughter,  Mrs.  Henfrey ;  I 
do  not  mind  her  ;  but  then  there  is  Mr. 
Brandon,  the  son  of  Aunt  Mortimer's  first 
husband  ;  then  these  Grants,  the  chil- 
dren of  her  second  husband  ;  and  then 
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Ikralentine,  uncle's  son  and   hers  by  this 
Ihird    marriage.     It's   a    fatigue    only  to 
Ihink  of  them  all !  " 
L 
eor 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
THEY  MEET  AN   AUTHOR. 


"  People  may  be  taken  in  cficf,  who  imagine  that  an 
ithor  is  greater  in  private   life  than  other  men.     Un- 
■eonnnon    parts    require   uncommon    opportunities  for 
their  exertion."  Dr.  Johnson. 


Ar 


Mrs.   Henfrey    in    taking    leave    of 

Amelia  had  expressed  her  pleasure  at  the 

rospect  of    shortly    seeing    her    again. 

hey  were    all   coming  by  invitation    to 

nch,  the  next  day,  at  her  uncle  Augus- 

s  Mortimer's  house,  because  in  the  af- 

ernoon  there  was  to   be  a   horticultural 

show  in  the  town.     They  always  went  to  [ 

these  shows,  she  continued,  and  this  one 

would  have  a  particular  interest  for  them, 

as  John    Mortimer's  gardener,  who    had 

once  been  their  gardener,  was  to   carry 

"  S.  the  first  prize.     "  And  if   you  ask  him 

hat  the  prize  is  for,"  said   one  of   the 

iris,  ""he  will    tell   you  it   is  for   'airly 

ates.'  » 

Accordingly  the  next  day  there  was  a 

theringof  Alortimers  and  their  families. 

ugustus  Mortimer  was  not  present ;  he 

enerally  took  his  luncheon  at  the  bank, 

ut  his  son  John,  to    Peter's  delight,  ap- 

eared  with    the  twins,  and   constituting 

imself   master  of   the  ceremonies,  took 

the  head  of    the    table,  and  desired    his 

ousin  Valentine  to  take  the  other   end, 

nd  make  himself  useful. 

Peter  asked  after  his  little  love,  Anas- 

tasia. 

Oh,  she  is  very  happy,"   said  Gladys 
Mortimef;    "she   and  Janie  have  got    a 

WASH." 

"  Got  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Henfrey. 
"A  wash,  sister,"  said  Valentine.  "I 
passed  through  the  garden,  and  saw 
them  with  lots  of  tiny  dolls'  clothes  that 
they  had  been  washing  in  the  stream 
spread  out  to  bleach  on  the  grass." 

"It's   odd,"  observed    Brandon,  "that 
so  wise  as  children  are,   they  should    be 
fond  of  imitating  us  who  are  such  fools." 
"Janie  has    been    drawing    from    the 
round,  in    imitation  of   her  sisters,"  ob- ! 
served    John     Mortimer.     "  She  brought  j 
me  this  morning  a  portrait  of   a  flat    tin  | 
cock,  lately  bought  for  a  penny,  and  said,  i 
.^^  *  1  drew  him  from  the  round,  father.'  "        | 
|^B|     By  this    time  the   dishes  were    uncov- , 
I^^Kcred  and    the    servants    had    withdrawn. 
I^^Bl^ura  was  very  happy  at  first.     She  had  j 
I^^Hbeen  taken  in  to  luncheon  by  the  so-called 
I^HSt.   George,  he  was   treating  her  with  a  ^ 
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sort  of  deference  that  she  found  quite  to 
her  mind,  and  she  looked  about  her  on 
these  newly-known  relatives  and  connec- 
tions with  much  complacency.  Tiiere 
was  John  Mortimer,  with  Amelia  at  his 
right  hand,  in  the  place  of  honour  ;  then 
there  were  the  two  Miss  Grants  (in  fresh 
muslin  dresses),  with  a  certain  Captain 
Walker  between  them,  whose  twin  broth- 
er, as  Laura  understood,  had  married 
their  elder  sister.  This  military  person 
was  insignificant  in  appearance  and' 
small  of  stature,  but  he  was  very  atten- 
tive to  both  the  young  ladies.  Then 
there  was  Valentine,  looking  very  hand- 
some, between  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Miss 
Christie  Grant,  and  being  rebuked  by 
one  and  advised  by  the  other  as  to  his 
carving,  for  he  could  not  manage  the 
joint  before  him,  and  was  letting  it  slip 
about  in  the  dish  and  splash  the  white 
sauce. 

"  You  must  give  your  mind  to  it  more," 
said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  "and  try  to  hit  the 
joints." 

"  It's  full  of  bones,"  exclaimed  Valen- 
tine in  a  deeply-injured  voice. 

"  Well,  laddie,"  said  Miss  Christie, 
"and  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  ye'll  find  when 
you  get  more  used  to  carving,  that  a 
breast  of  veal  always  is  full  of  bones." 

"Nobody  must  take  any  notice  of  him 
till  he  has  finished,"  said  Brandon.  "  Put 
up  a  placard  on  the  table,  '  You  are  re- 
quested not  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the 
veal.'  Now,  Aunt  Christie,  you  should 
say,  'aweel,  aweel,'  you  often  do  so  when 
there  seems  no  need  to  correct  me." 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful,"  observed  Valen- 
tine, "  that  he  can  keep  up  his  spirits  as 
he  does,  when  only  hist  week  he  was 
weighed  in  the  columns  of  the  IVig/icld 
Advertiser  and  True  Biue,  and  expressly 
informed  that  he  was  found  wanting." 

"  If  you  would  only  let  politics  alone," 
observed  Mrs.  Henfrey,  "the  True  Blue 
would  never  interfere  with  you.  I  al- 
ways did  hate  politics,"  she  continued, 
with  peaceable  and  slow  deliberation. 

"They  are  talking  of  some  Penny 
Readings  that  St.  George  has  been  giv- 
ing," said  John  Mortimer,  for  he  observed 
a  look  of  surprise  on  Laura's  face. 

"'Our  poet,'  though,  has  let  him  alone 
lately,"  remarked  Valentine.  "  Oh,  I 
wish  somebody  would  command  Barbara 
to  repeat  his  last  effusion.  I  am  sure  by 
the  look  in  her  eyes  that  she  knows  it  by 
heart." 

"We  all  do,"  said  John  Mortimer's 
eldest  daughter. 

"  Ah !  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  public 
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character,"  observed  her  father;  "but 
even  I  aspire  to  some  notice  from  the 
True  Elite  x\t\\.\\e:tk  in  consequence  of 
having  old  Nicholas  for  my  gardener." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  poetry,"  said  Lau- 
ra simpering.  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  poem  you  spoke  of." 

Thereupon  the  little  girl  immediately 
repeated  the  following  verses  :  — 

If,  dear  friends,  you've  got  a  penny 
(If  you  haven't  steal  one  straight). 

Go  and  buy  the  best  of  any 

Pen'nort'h  that  you've  bought  of  late. 

At  the  schoolroom  as  before 
(Up  May  Lane),  or  else  next  door 
(As  last  Monday)  at  the  Boar, 
Hear  the  Wigfield  lion  roar. 

What  a  treat  it  was,  good  lack  ! 
Though  my  bench  had  ne'er  a  back, 
With  a  mild  respectful  glee 
There  to  hear,  and  that  to  see. 

Sweetly  slept  the  men  and  bdys, 
And  the  girls,  they  sighed  meanwhile 

"  O  my  goodness,  what  a  voice  ! 
O  my  gracious,  what  a  smile  !  " 

The  man  with  no  ear  for  music  feels 
his  sense  of  justice  outraged  when  peo- 
ple shudder  while  his  daughter  sings. 
Why  won't  they  listen  to  her  songs  as 
to  one  another's  ?     There  is  no  difference. 

With  a  like  feeling  those  who  have 
hardly  any  sense  of  humour  are  half- 
offended  when  others  laugh,  while  they 
seem  to  be  shut  out  for  not  perceiving 
any  cause.  Occasionally  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  sensible  people,  they  think 
it  evident  that  their  not  seeing  the  joke 
must  be  because  it  is  against  them. 

Laura  and  Mrs.  Melcorabe  experienced 
a  certain  discomfort  here.  Neither  would 
have  been  so  rude  as  to  laugh  ;  in  fact, 
what  was  there  to  laugh  at  ?  They  were 
shut  out  not  only  from  the  laugh,  but 
from  that  state  of  feeling  which  made 
these  cousins,  including  the  victim,  en- 
joy it,  against  one  of  themselves. 

As  for  Mrs.  Henfrey,  who  also  was 
without  any  perception  of  the  humorous 
side  of  things,  she  looked  on  with  a 
beaming  countenance  ;  pleased  with 
tiiem  all  for  being  in  such  good  spirits, 
whatever  might  be  the  reason,  for,  as  she 
always  expressed  it,  she  did  so  love  to 
see  young  people  happy. 

"It's  capital,"  said  John,  "but  not  so 
good  as  the  prose  reviewing  they  give 
you  ;  and  all  this  most  excellent  fun  we 
should  lose,  you  know,  Giles,  if  you 
mi^jht  have  your  way,  and  all  sorts   of 


criticism  and  reviewing  had  to  be  signed 
with  the  writer's  name." 

"But  it  would  make  the  thing  much 
more  fair  and  moderate,"  said  Brandon 
"(not  that  I  intended  to  include  such 
little  squibs  as  this)  ;  besides,  it  would 
secure  a  man  against  being  reviewed  by 
his  own  rivals — or  his  enemies." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  but  that  sort 
of  thing  would  tell  both  ways." 

As  he  spoke  with  great  gravity  Mrs. 
Melcombe,  mainly  in  the  kind  hope  of 
helping  dear  Laura's  mistake  into  the 
background,  asked  with  an  air  of  interest 
what  he  meant. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  with  calm  au- 
dacity, "  to  give  an  example.  Suppose  a 
man  writes  something,  call  it  anything 
you  please  —  call  it  a  lecture  if  you  like 
—  say  that  it  is  partly  political,  and  that 
it  is  published  by  request ;  and  suppose 
further  that  somebody,  name  unknown, 
writes  an  interesting  account  of  its  scope 
and  general  merits,  and  it  is  put  into 
some  periodical  —  you  can  call  it  any- 
thing you  please  —  say  a  county  paper, 
for  instance.  The  author  is  set  in  the 
best  light,  and  the  reviewer  brings  for- 
ward also  some  of  his  own  views,  which 
is  quite  fair " 

As  he  seemed  to  be  appealing  to  Laura, 
Laura  said,  "Yes  ;  perfectly  fair." 

"His  own  views  —  on — on  the  cur- 
rency or  anything  else  you  like  to  men- 
tion." Here  John  Mortimer  asked  Mrs. 
Melcombe  if  she  would  take  some  more 
wine,  Valentine  proceeding  gravely : 
"  Now  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  if 
that  review  had  been  signed  by  the  lec- 
turer's father,  brother,  or  friend  almost 
as  intimate  as  a  brother,  it  would  have 
carried  more  weight  or  less  ia  conse- 
quence ?" 

As  several  of  them  smiled,  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe immediately  felt  uncomfortable 
again. 

"  If  what  he  said  was  true,"  she  said, 
"I  cannot  exactly  see — ■ — "  and  here 
she  paused. 

"  Well,"  said  John  Mortimer,  observ- 
ing that  the  attention  of  his  keen-witted 
little  daughter  was  excited,  and  being  de- 
sirous, it  seemed,  to  give  a  plainer  exam- 
ple of  what  it  all  meant  —  "Let  us  say 
now,  for  once,  that  I  am  a  poet.  I  send 
out  a  new  book,  and  sit  quaking.  The 
first  three  reviews  appear.  Given  in  little 
(they  read  thus  :  — 

"One.  '  He  copied  from  Snooks,  whose 
immortal  work,  "  The  Loves  of  the  Linen- 
draper,"  is  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to  our 
generation.' 
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"  Two.  '  He  has  none  of  the  culture, 
the  spontaneity,  tlie  suavity,  the  reti- 
cence, the  abandon^  the  heating  power, 
the  cooling  power,  the  light,  the  shade, 
or  any  of  the  other  ingredients  referred 
to  by  the  great  Small  in  his  noble  work 
>n  poesy.' 

Three.  'This  man  doesn't  know  how 
to  write  his  own  language.' 

*'  As  I  am  a  poet,  fancy  my  state  of 
mind  !  I  am  horribly  cast  down  ;  don't 
like  to  go  out  to  dinner  ;  am  sure  my 
butler,  having  read  these  reviews,  de- 
spises me  as  an  impostor  ;  but  while  I 
sit  sulking,  in  comes  a  dear  friend  and 
brother-poet.  *  How  do  you  know,'  says 
he,  'that  Snooks  didn't  write  number 
one  himself  1  Or  perhaps  one  of  his 
clique  did,  for  whom  he  is  to  do  the 
same  thing.'  I  immediately  shake  hands 
with  him.  This  is  evidently  his  candid 
opinion,  and  I  love  candour  in  a  friend; 
besides,  we  both  hate  Snooks.  'And  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,'  he  continues  with 
friendly  warmth,  'that  Small's  great  work 
-won't  sell  ;  how  do  you  know  that  num- 
ber two  was  not  written  by  a  brother  or 
'friend  of  the  publisher's,  by  way  of  an 
►advertisement  for  it  ? '  By  this  time  I 
►am  almost  consoled.  Something  strikes 
le  with  irresistible  force.  I  remember 
that  that  fellow  Smith,  who  contested 
"with  me  the  election  for  the  borough  of 
'Wi^field  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  or 
^sixty,  has  taken  to  literature.  He  was  at 
'the  head  of  the  poll  on  that  occasion,  but 
my  committee  proving  that  he  bribed, 
he'  lost  his  seat.  I  came  in.  It  was  said 
that  I  bribed  too  ;  but  to  disCuss  that 
now  would  be  out  of  place.  I  feel  sure 
that  Smith  must  have  written  number 
three.  In  fact  he  said  those  very  words 
concerning  me  on  the  hustings." 

"  Gladys,"  said  Brandon,  observing  the 
child's  deep  attention,  "  it  is  right  you 
should  know  that  the  brother-poet  had 
written  a  tragedy  on  tin-tacks.  Your 
father  reviewed  it,  and  said  no  family 
ought  to  be  without  it." 

"  But  you  didn't  bribe  father,  and  you 
didn't  copy  from  Snooks,  1  am  sure," 
said  Gladys,  determined  to  defend  her 
father,  even  in  his  assumed  character. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  your  thin^, 
papa  ? "  asked  Barbara. 

'•  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  I  have  not 
considered  that  matter." 

i"]t   was    called    'The    Burglar's    Be- 
trothal,' "  said  V^alentine. 
"  And  do  you  think  that  Snooks  really 
wrote  that  review  ?  "  she  continued,  con- 
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templating  her  father  through  her  eye- 
glass, for  she  was  shortsighted. 

"  If  you  ask  my  sincere  opinion,  my 
dear,  I  must  say  that  I  think  he  did  not  : 
but  if  some  other  man  had  signed  it,  I 
should  have  been  sure.  Which  now  I 
never  shall  be." 

Here  the  door  was  slowly  opened,  and 
the  portly  butler  appeared,  bearing  in  his 
own  hands  a  fine  dish  of  potatoes  ;  from 
the  same  plot,  he  remarked  to  John,  with 
those  that  had  obtained  the  prize.  The 
butler  looked  proud. 

"  I  feel  as  much  elated,"  said  John, 
"  as  if  I  had  raised  them  myself.  Is 
Nicholas  here  .<"' 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  he  has  been  saying  that 
if  the  soil  of  your  garden  could  only  be 
kept  dry,  they  would  be  finer  still." 

"  Dry  !  "  exclaimed  Valentine,  "  you 
can't  keep  anything  dry  in  such  a  climate 
as  this  —  not  even  your  jokes." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  said  John  Mortimer  ; 
"  if  the  old  man  was  not  a  teetotaler,  and 
I  myself  were  not  so  nearly  concerned  la 
this  public  recognition  of  our  merits,  I 
should  certainly  propose  his  health." 

'"  Don't  let  such  considerations  sway 
you,"  exclaimed  Valentine  rising.  "Jones, 
will  you  tell  him  that  you  left  me  on  my 
legs,  proposing  his  health  in  ginger-pop 
—  'Mr.  Nicholas  Swan.'" 

Mr.  Nicholas  Swan.  Not  one  word  of 
the  ridiculous  speech  which  followed  the 
toast  was  heard  by  Laura,  nor  did  she 
observe  the  respectful  glee  with  which  the 
butler  retired,  saying,  '•  I  think  we've  got 
a  rise  out  of  the  Tnie  Blue  now,  sir.  I'm 
told,  sir,  that  the  potatoes  shown  by  the 
other  side,  compared  with  these,  seemed 
no  bigger  than  bullets." 

Mr.  Nicholas  Swan.  A  sudden  beat- 
ing at  the  heart  kept  Mrs.  Melcombe 
silent,  and  as  for  Laura,  she  had  never 
blushed  so  deeply  in  her  life.  Joseph's 
name  was  Swan,  and  it  flashed  into  her 
mind  in  an  instant  that  he  had  told  her 
his  father  was  a  gardener. 

She  sat  lost  in  thought,  and  nervous, 
scarcely  able  to  answer  when  some  casual 
remark  was  made  to  her,  and  the  meal 
was  over  before  she  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  herself  that  this  man  could 
not  be  Joseph's  father,  because  her  com- 
ing straight  to  the  place  where  he  lived 
was  too  improbable. 

"  There  goes  Swanny  across  the  lawn, 
father,"  said  one  of  the  twins,  and  there- 
upon they  all  went  to  the  bow-window, 
and  calling  the  old  man,  began  to  con- 
gratulate him,  while  he  leaned  his  arms 
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on  the  window-frame,  which  was  at  a 
convenient  height  from  the  ground,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  success. 

They  grouped  themselves  on  the  seats 
near.  Mrs.  Melcombe  took  the  chair 
pushed  up  for  her  where,  as  John  Mor- 
timer said,  she  could  see  the  view. 
Laura  followed,  having  snatched  up  a 
book  of  photographs,  with  which  she 
could  appear  to  be  occupied,  for  she  did 
not  want  to  attract  the  gardener's  atten- 
tion by  sitting  farther  than  others  did 
from  the  window  ;  and  as  she  mechan- 
ically turned  the  leaves,  she  hearkened 
keenly  to  Swan's  remarks,  and  tried  to 
decide  that  he  was  not  like  Joseph. 

"The  markiss,  sir?  Yes,  sir,  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Fergus,  took  the  best  prize 
for  strawberries  and  green  peas.  You'll 
understand  that  those  airly  tates  were 
from  seedlings  of  my  own  —  that's  where 
their  great  merit  lies,  and  why  they  were 
first.  They  gave  Blakis  the  cottagers' 
prize  for  lettuce  ;  that  I  uphold  was 
wrong.  Said  I,  'Those  lettuce-heads 
that  poor  Raby  shows  air  the  biggest 
ever  I  set  my  eyes  on.'  '  Swan,'  says 
Mr.  Tikey,  'we  must  encourage  them 
that  has  good  characters.'  '  Well,  now, 
if  you  come  to  think,  sir,'  says  I,  '  it's 
upwards  of  ten  years  since  Raby  stole 
that  pair  of  boots,'  and  I  say  (though  they 
was  my  boots)  that  should  be  forgot  now, 
and  he  should  have  the  cottagers'  prize, 
but  stealing  never  gets  forgiven." 

"Because  it's  such  an  inconvenient 
vice  to  those  that  have  anything  to  lose," 
said  Miss  Christie. 

"Yes,  that's  just  it,  ma'am.  You  see 
the  vices  and  virtues  have  got  over- 
hauled again,  and  sorted  differently  to 
suit  our  convenience.  Stealing's  no 
worse  probly  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker 
than  lying  and  slandering  ;  not  so  bad, 
mayhap,  as  a  deep  sweer.  But  folks  air 
.so  tenacious  like,  they  must  have  every 
stick  and  stone  respected  that  they  reck- 
on theirs." 

"  We  shouldn't  hear  ye  talking  in  this 
pitcelosophical  way,"  said  Miss  Christie, 
"if  yere  new  potatoes  had  been  stolen 
last  night,  before  ye  got  them  to  the 
show." 

Laura  took  a  glance  at  the  gardener, 
as,  with  all  the  ease  of  intimacy,  he 
leaned  in  at  the  window  and  gave  his 
opinion  on  things  in  general.  He  was 
hale,  and  looked  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
and  wore  an  orange  bandana  handker- 
chief  loosely  tied  round   his   neck.     He 


had  keen  grey  eyes.  Joseph's  eyes  were 
dark  and  large,  and  Joseph  was  taller, 
and  had  a  straighter  nose. 

"  Swan's  quite  right,"  remarked  Valen- 
tine ;  "we  are  a  great  deal  too  tenacious 
about  our  belongings.  Now  I've  heard 
of  a  fellow  who  was  waiting  about,  to 
horsewhip  another  fellow,  and  when  this 
last  came  out  he  had  a  cane  in  his  hand. 
His  enemy  snatched  it  from  him,  laid  it 
about  his  back  as  much  as  he  liked,  split 
it  and  broke  it  on  him,  and  then  carried 
off  the  bits.  Now  what  would  you  have 
done,  Swan,  in  such  a  case  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  in  which  case  ?  I  can't 
consider  anyhow  as  I  could  be  in  the 
case  of  him  that  was  whipped," 

"  I  mean  what  would  you  have  done 
about  the  cane  ?  —  the  property  ?  A 
magistrate  had  to  decide.  The  man  that 
had  been  horsewhipped  said  the  other 
had  spoilt  his  cane,  which  was  as  good 
as  new,  and  then  had  stolen  it.  The 
other  said  he  did  not  carry  off  the  cane 
till  it  had  been  so  much  used  that  it  was 
good  for  r 
stealing." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Swan,  observing 
a  smile  on  the  face  of  one  and  another, 
"  I  think  I'll  leave  that  there  magistrate 
to  do  the  best  he  can  with  that  there 
case,  and  I'll  abide  by  his  decision." 

"  When  ye  come  out  in  the  character 
of  Apollo,"  said  Miss  Christie  to  Valen- 
tine, "ye  should  compose  yourself  into  a 
grander  attitude,  and  not  sit  all  of  a  heap 
while  ye're  drawing  the  long-bow.  Don't 
ye  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Melcombe  ?  " 

Mrs.  Melcombe  looked  up  and  smiled 
uneasily  ;  but  the  gardener  had  no  un- 
comfortable surmises  respecting  her  as 
she  had  respecting  him,  and  when  he 
caught  her  eye  he  straightened  himself 
up,  and  said  with  pleasant  civility,  while 
putting  on  his  hat  on  purpose  to  touch 
it  and  take  it  off  again,  "  Servant,  ma'am  ; 
my  son  Joseph  has  had  a  fine  spell  of 
work,  as  I  hear  from  him,  at  your  place 
since  I  saw  you  last  autumn,  and  a  beau- 
tiful place  it  is,  I'm  told." 

Mrs.  Melcombe  answered  this  civil 
speech,  and  John  Mortimer  said,  "  How 
is  Joseph  getting  on.  Swan  ?" 

"  Getting  on  iirst-rate,  thank  you 
kindly,  sir,"  replied  Swan,  leaning  down 
into  his  former  easy  attlitude,  and  keep- 
ing his  Sunday  hat  under  his  arm. 
"That  boy,  though  I  say  it,  allers  was  as 
steady  as  old  Time.  He's  at  Birming- 
ham now.  I  rather  expect  he'll  be  want- 
ing to  settle  shortly." 


I... „. 

I^Burther  question,  Mrs.  Henfrey  did  ask 

W^M  "  No,  ma'am,  no,"  was  tiie  reply  ;  "  he 

l^^pave   not   told   me   nor   his    mother   the 

I^^Eoung  woman's  name  ;  but  he  said   if  he 

I^Hrot  her  he  should   be  the  luckiest  fellow 

l^miat  ever  was."     Here,  from  intense  con- 

'        fusion  and  shyness,  Liura  dropped  the 

book,  St.  Georjje  picked  it  up  for  her,  and 

nobody  thought   of  connecting   the    fall 

with  the  story,  the  unconscious  Nicholas 

continuing.      "  So    thereby   his    mother 

jutlged  that  it  would  come  to  something, 

Ror  that's  what  a  young  chap  mostly  says 
ihen  he  has  made  up  his  mind  ;  but  I 
ihall  allers  say,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "that 
rith  tlie  good  education  as  I  gave  him, 
t's  a  pity  he  took  to  such  a  poor  trade. 
He  airly  showed  a  bent  for  it ;  I  reckon 
it  was  the  putty  that  got  the  better  of 
him." 

"  Ah,"   said   John    Mortimer,   "  and    I 

ly  wonder.  Swan,  that  it  didn't  get  the 

tter  of  me  !     I  used  to  lay  out  a  good 

deal  of  pocket-money  in  it  at  one  time, 

and  many  a  private  smash  have   I    perpe- 

ted  in  tlie  panes  of  out-houses,  and  at 

e  back  of  the  conservatory,  that  I  might 

terwards    mend    them    with    my    own 

tty  and   tools.      I    can    remember  my 

ther's  look  of  pride  and  pleasure  when 

would  pass  and  find   me    so    quietly, 

d,  as  he  thought,  so  meritoriously  em- 

oyed." 

And  now  this  ordeal  was  over.  The 
rdener  was  suffered  to  depart,  and  the 
dies  went  up-stairs  to  dress  for  the 
wer-show. 

*'  Oh,  Amelia  !  "  exclaimed  Laura,  press- 
ing her  cold  hands  to  her  burning  cheeks, 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  almost  hated  that  man. 
What  business  had  he  to  talk  of  Joseph 
in  that  way  .''  " 

Amelia,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  much 
pleased  with  Swan,  because  he  had  clearly 
hown    that    he    was    ignorant    of    this 
air.     "  He   seems   a   very   respectable 
person,"   she    replied.     "  His    cottage,   I 
know,  is    near  the    end   of   John    Morti- 
mer's garden.     I've  seen  it  ;  but  I  never 
thought  of  asking  his  name.     It  certainly 
would  be   mortifying  for  you  to   have  to 
go  and  stay  there  with  him  and  Joseph's 
mother.      I    suppose,    though,    that    the 
Mortimers  would  have  to  call." 
Amelia    felt   a   certain  delight  in  pre- 
nting  this  picture  to  Laura. 
"  I  would    never  go  near  them  ! "  ex- 
laimed   Laura,  very  angry  with  her  sis- 
r-in-law. 
"  Why  not  ? "  persisted  Amelia,  dcter- 
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mined  to  make  Laura  see  things  as  they 
were.  "You  could  not  possibly  wish  to 
divide  a  man  from  his  own  family  ;  they 
have  never  injured  you." 

"  Oh  that  he  and  I  were  on  a  desert 
island  together,"  said  Laura.  She  had 
often  said  that  before  to  Amelia.  She 
now  felt  that  if  Joseph's  father  and 
mother  were  there  also,  and  there  was 
nobody  else  to  see,  she  should  not  mind 
their  presence  ;  besides,  it  would  be  con- 
venient, they  would  act  almost  as  ser- 
vants. 

Amelia  very  seldom  had  intuitions ; 
but  one  seemed  to  visit  her  then.  "  Do 
you  know,  Laura,  it  really  seems  to  me 
/ess  shockinc^  that  you  should  be  attached 
to  Joseph  (if  you  are,  which  I  don't  be- 
lieve), than  that  you  should  be  so  exces- 
sively ashamed  of  it,  with  no  better 
cause." 

This  she  said  quite  sincerely,  having 
risen  for  the  moment  into  a  clearer  atmos- 
phere than  that  in  which  she  commonly 
breathed.  It  was  a  great  advance  for 
her ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  never  felt  so  easy  about  the  result  as 
that  old  man's  talk  had  now  made  her. 
Laura  never  could  do  it ! 

So  off  they  set  to  the  flower-show,  which 
was  held  under  a  large  tent  in  a  field. 
Laura  heard  the  hum  and  buzz  about  her  ; 
the  jolly  wives  of  the  various  gardeners 
and  florists  admiring  their  husbands' 
prizes  ;  the  band  of  the  militia  playing 
outside  ;  Brandon's  delightful  voice  — 
how  she  wished  that  Joseph's  was  like  it ! 
—  all  affected  her  imagination  ;  together 
with  the  strong  scent  of  flowers  and 
strawberries  and  trodden  grass,  and  the 
mellow  light  let  down  over  them  through 
the  tent,  and  the  moving  flutter  of  dresses 
and  ribbons  as  the  various  ladies  passed 
and  repassed,  almost  all  being  adorned 
with  little  pink  and  blue  flowers,  if  only 
so  much  as  a  rose-bud  or  a  forget-me- 
not  —  for  a  general  election  was  near,  and 
they  were  "showing  their  colours"  (a 
custom  once  almost  universal,  and  which 
was  still  kept  up  in  that  old-fashioned 
place). 

Wigfield  was  a  droll  little  town,  and  m 
all  its  ways  was  intensely  English,  There 
was  hardly  a  woman  in  it  or  round  it  who 
really  and  intelligently  concerned  herself 
about  politics  ;  but  they  were  all  *•  blues  " 
or  "pinks,"  and  you  might  hear  them  talk 
for  a  week  together  without  finding  out 
which  was  the  Liberal  and  which  was  the 
Conservative  colour;  but  the  "pinks" 
all  went  to  the  pink  shops,  and  the 
''blues  "  would   have   thought  it  wrong 
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not  to  give  their  custom  to  those  trades- 
men who  voted  "  blue." 

You  might  send  to  London  for  anything 
you  thought  you  wanted;  but  the  mar- 
chioness "herself,  the  only  great  lady  in 
the  neighbourhood,  knew  better  than  to 
order  anything  in  Wigfield  from  a  shop 
of  the  wrong  colour. 

The  "  pinks  "  that  day  were  happy. 
"  Markiss,"  in  the  person  of  his  gardener, 
had  three  prizes  ;  "  Old  Money-Bags  " 
(Mr.  Augustus  Mortimer's  name  at  elec- 
tion time)  had  two  prizes,  in  the  person 
of  his  son's  gardener  ;  in  fact,  the  "  pinks  " 
triumphed  almost  at  the  rate  of  two  to 
one,  and  yet,  to  their  immortal  honour, 
let  it  be  recorded  that  the  "blues"  said 
it  was  all  fair. 

John  Mortimer  shortly  went  to  fetch 
his  father,  and  returned  with  him  and  all 
his  own  younger  children.  Mr.  Mortimer 
had  long  been  allowed  to  give  three  sup- 
plementary prizes, Dn  his  own  account,  to 
some  of  the  exhibitors  who  were  cot- 
tagers, and  on  this  occasion  his  eyes, 
having  been  duly  directed  by  his  son, 
were  observed  to  rest  with  great  admira- 
tion on  the  big  lettuces.  Raby's  wife 
could  hardly  believe  it  when  she  saw  the 
bright  sovereign  laid  on  the  broad  top  of 
one  of  them  ;  while  Mr.  Swan,  as  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  day,  and  with  Mrs. 
Swan  leaning  on  his  arm,  looked  on  ap- 
provingly, the  latter  wearing  a  black  silk 
gown  and  a  shawl  covered  with  fir-cones. 
She  was  a  stout  woman,  and  had  been 
very  pretty  —  she  was  supposed  by  her 
husband  to  be  so  still.  On  this  occasion, 
pointing  out  the  very  biggest  and  bright- 
est bunch  of  cut-flowers  he  saw,  Mr. 
Swan  remarked  complacently  — 

"  They  remind  me  of  you,  Maria," 

"  And  which  on  'em  came  from  our 
garden,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Swan,  meaning 
which  came  from  Mr.  John  Mortimer's 
garden. 

Swan  pointed  out  several.  "  Mr.  Fer- 
gus came  to  me  yesterday,  and  said  he, 
'  We  want  a  good  lot  of  flowers  to  dress 
up  the  tent.  You'll  let  us  have  some?' 
'  Certain,'  said  I  ;  '  we  allers  do.'  Then 
he  marches  up  to  my  piccotees.  *  Now 
these,'  said  he,  '  would  just  suit  us.  We 
could  do  very  well  with  pretty  nigh  all 
of  'em.'  '  Softly,'  said  I  ;  'flowers^u'll 
have  ;  but  leave  the  rest  to  me.  If  I'm 
to  have  one  of  my  teeth  drawn,  it's  fair  I 
should  say  which.'  Yes,  William  Raby 
air  improved  ;  but  I  shall  allers  say  as 
nothing  ever  can  raise  that  idle  dog  Phil 
Raby.  I  don't  hope  for  folks  that  take 
parish  pay." 


The  said  William  Raby  came  in  the 
evening  and  brought  the  big  vegetables, 
wrapped  in  an  old  newspaper,  for  Mr. 
Mortimer's  acceptance,  and  when  the  old 
man  came  out  into  his  hall  to  speak  to 
him,  Raby  said  — 

"  It  wer'  not  only  the  money.  My  wife, 
^.^r  feels,  too  — when  a  man's  been  down 
so  long  —  as  it  does  him  a  sight  o'  good 
to  get  a  mouthful  o'  pride,  and  six  pen- 
n'orth o'  praise  to  make  him  hold  his  head 
up." 

"  St.  George  was  dull  yesterday,"  ob- 
served John  Mortimer,  when  he  and  his 
father  were  alone  the  next  morning  in 
the  bank-parlour.  "  He  was  not  like 
himself;  he  flashed  out  now  and  then, 
but  I  could  see  that  it  was  an  effort  to  him 
to  appear  in  good  spirits.  I  thought  he  had 
got  over  that  attachment,  for  he  seemed 
jolly  enough  some  time  ago." 

"  When  does  he  sail  for  Canada  ? " 
asked  the  old  man. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  week,  and  I  believe 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  having  something 
to  do.  It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented 
that  my  uncle  did  not  manage  to  make 
him  take  up  some  profession.  Here  are 
his  fine  talents  almost  wasted  ;  and,  be- 
sides that,  while  he  is  running  about  on 
his  philanthropic  schemes,  Valentine 
steals  the  heart  of  the  girl  he  loves." 

"  But,"  said  his  father,  "  I  think  the 
young  fellow  is  quite  unconscious  that 
St.  George  likes  her." 

"  My  dear  father,  then  he  has  no  busi- 
ness to  be.  He  ought  to  know  that  such 
a  thing  is  most  probable.  Here  is  St. 
George  shipwrecked,  floating  on  a  raft, 
and  half-starved,  when  this  impudent 
little  yacht,  that  seems,  by  the  way  she 
flies  about,  to  know  the  soundings  of  all 
harbours  by  special  intuition — this  im- 
pudent little  yacht  comes  and  looks  round 
the  corner  of  every  wave,  and  actually 
overhauls  the  high  seas  till  she  finds 
him,  and  there  the  first  time  he  opens  his 
eyes  is  that  sweet,  quaint  piece  of  inno- 
cence leaning  over  him.  He  is  shut  up 
with  her  for  ten  days  or  so  ;  she  is  as 
graceful  as  a  sylph,  and  has  a  tender  sort 
of  a  baby-face  that's  enough  to  distract  a 
man,  and  I  don't  see  how  he  could  possi- 
bly leave  that  vessel  without  being  in 
love  with  her,  unless  some  other  woman 
had  already  got  hold  of  his  heart.  No, 
even  if  St.  George  did  not  know  himself 
that  he  cared  for,  her,  he  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  time  to  find  it  out  before 
any  one  else  spoke.  And  there  is  Val 
in  constant  correspondence  with  her,  and 
as  secure  as  possible  !  " 


I  Conversation  then  turned  to  the  Mcl- 
rombes.  Old  Augustus  spoke  uneasily 
fcf  the  boy,  said  he  looked  pale,  and  was 
pot  grown. 
r  "  He  gets  that  pallor  from  his  mother," 
iaid  John.  "  I  should  not  like  to  see  any 
of  my  children  such  complete  reproduc- 
tions of  either  parent  as  that  boy  is  of 
her.  Family  likeness  is  always  strongest 
among  the  uncultivated,  and  among  leth- 
argic and  stupid  people.  If  you  go  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  country,  to  vil- 
lages, where  the  parents  hardly  think  at 
all,  and  the  children  learn  next  to  noth- 
■^Bing,  you'll  find  whole  families  of  them 
■^■almost  exactly  alike  excepting  in  size." 
I^P     His   father   listened   quiellv,  but   with 
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the  full  intention  of  bringing  the  conver- 


ation  back  to  Peter  as  soon  as  he  could 
It  is  the  same  with  nations,"  proceed- 
ed John,  "  those  who  have  little  energy 
and  no  keen  desire  for  knowledge  are  ten 
times  more  alike  in  feature,  complexion, 
nd  countenance  than  we  are.     No  !  fam- 
ly  likeness    is  all  very  well  in  infancy, 
efore   the   mind  has  begun  to  work  on 
he  face  ;  but  as  a  man's  children  grow, 
ev  ought  to  be  less  and  less  alike  every 
car." 
"That   little   fellow,"  said   the   father, 
seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  like  what  he 
as  a  year  ago." 
"  I  observe  no  change." 
"  Do  you  think  he  is  an  average  child, 
ohn  ?  "  • 
John  laughed.     "  I  think  that  little  imp 
f   mine,    Hughie,    could    thrash   him,  if 
ihey    chose   to   fight,  and   he  is    nearly 
hree  years  the  younger  of  the  two.     No, 
do  not  think  he  is  an  average  child  ;  but 
see  nothing  the  matter  with  him." 
Grand  was   not  exempt   from  the  com- 
on  foibles  of  grandfathers,  and  he  was 
pecially  infatuated  in  favour  of  the  little 
"ugh,  who  was  a  most   sweet-tempered 
nd    audacious   child,  and  when   his  son 
ent  on,  "  Those  two  little  scamps  are 
etling   so    troublesome,    that    they  will 
ave  to  be  sent  to  school  very  shortly," 
e     said,   almost   in    a   grumbling   tone, 
'They're    always     good    enough    when 
they're  with  meP 

So,  in  course  of  time,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Melcombe  set  forth  on  their  travels  ;  it 
was  their  ambition  to  see  exactly  the 
same  places  and  things  that  everybody 
else  goes  to  see,  and  they  made  just  such 

I  observations  on  them  as  everybody  else 
makes. 
In  the  mean  time  Brandon,  not  at  all 
aware  that  several  people  besides  John 
Mortimer  had  noticed  that  he  was  out  of 
i 


spirits  —  Brandon  also  prepared  to  set 
forth  on  his  travels.  He  had  persuaded 
several  families  to  emigrate,  and  had  also 
persuaded  himself  that  he  must  go  to 
their  destination  himself,  that  he  might 
look  out  for  situations  for  them,  and  set- 
tle them  before  the  winter  came  on.  He 
was  very  busy  for  some  days  arranging 
his  affairs  ;  he  meant  to  be  away  some 
time.  Mr.  Mortimer  knew  it  —  perhaps 
he  knew  more,  for  he  said  not  a  word  by 
way  of  dissuasion,  but  only  seemed  rather 
depressed.  The  evening,  however,  be- 
fore Brandon  was  to  start,  as  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  he  sat  talking  with  his  step- 
father, the  old  man  lifted  up  his  head  and 
said  to  him  — 

"  You  find  me  quite  as  clear  in  my 
thoughts  and  quite  as  well  able  to  ex- 
press them  as  usual,  don't  you,  St. 
George  .?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  step-son,  feeling, 
however,  a  little  dismayed,  for  the  wist- 
ful earnestness  with  which  this  was  said 
was  peculiar. 

"  If  you  should  ever  be  asked,"  con- 
tinued Daniel  Mortimer,  "  you  would  be 
able  to  say  that  you  had  seen  no  signs  of 
mental  decay  in  me  these  last  few 
months  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should." 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  my  dear  fel- 
low, I  am  as  well  as  usual  ;  better  since 
my  illness  than  I  was  for  some  time  be- 
fore. I  quite  hope  to  see  you  again  ;  but 
in  case  1  do  not,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you." 

The  step-son  assured  him  with  all  affec- 
tion and  fervour  that  he  would  attend  to 
his  wish,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  I  have  never  loved  anything  that 
breathed  as  I  loved  your  mother,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  as  if  still  appealing 
to  him,  ''and  you  could  hardly  have  been 
dearer  to  me  if  you  had  been  my  own." 

'•  I  know  it,"  said  Brandon. 

"  When  you  were  in  your  own  study 
this  morning  at  the  top  of  the  house  — —  " 

"  Yes,  my  liege  ?  " 

"  I  sent  Valentine  up  to  you  with  a 
desk.  You  were  in  that  room,  were  you 
not  -> " 

''  Oh,  yes." 

"A  small  desk,  that  was  once  your 
mother's  —  it  has  a  Bramah  lock." 

"  I  noticed  that  it  had,  and  that  it  was 
locked." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  it  ?  " 

"Valentine  said  you  wished  me  to  take 
particular  care  of  it,  so  I  locked  it  into 
my  cabinet,  where  my  will  is,  as  you 
know,  and  where  are  most  of  my  papers." 
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"  Thank  you  ;  here  is  the  key.  You 
think  you  shall  never  forget  where  that 
desk  is,  Giles  ?  " 

"  Never  !  such  a  thing  is  quite  impos- 
sible." 

"  If  I  am  gone  when  you  return,  you 
are  to  open  that  desk.  You  will  find  in 
it  a  letter  which  I  wrote  about  three  years 
ago  ;  and  if  I  have  ever  deserved  well  of 
you  and  yours,  I  charge  you  and  I  im- 
plore you  to  do  your  very  best  as  regards 
what  I  have  asked  of  you  in  that  letter." 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  ABODE  OF   SNOW. 

PART  I. 

TO  THE  HEIGHTS. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  an  American  back- 
woodsman who,  on  finding  some  people 
camping  about  twenty  miles  from  his  log 
cabin,  rushed  back  in  consternation  to 
his  wife  and  exclaimed,  "Pack  thee  up, 
Martha  —  pack  thee  up;  it's  getting  al- 
together too  crowded  hereabouts."  The 
annoyance  which  this  worthy  complained 
of  is  very  generally  felt  at  present ;  and, 
go  almost  where  he  may,  the  lover  of 
peace  and  solitude  will  soon  have  reason 
to  complain  that  the  country  round  him 
is  becoming  "altogether  too  crowded." 
As  for  the  enterprising  and  exploring 
traveller  who  desires  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  by  his  explorations,  his 
case  is  even  worse.  Kafiristan,  Chinese 
Tibet,  and  the  very  centre  of  Africa, 
indeed  remain  for  him  ;  but,  wherever  he 
may  go,  he  cannot  escape  the  painful 
conviction  that  his  task  will  ere  long  be 
trodden  ground,  and  that  tlie  special  cor- 
respondent, the  trained  reporter,  will 
soon  try  to  obliterate  his  footsteps.  It 
was  not  so  in  older  times.  The  man 
who  went  out  to  see  a  strange  country, 
if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  return  to 
his  friends  alive,  became  an  authority  on 
that  country  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
continued  so  for  generations  afterwards 
if  he  had  only  used  his  wits  well.  An 
accurate  description  of  a  country  usually 
stood  good  for  a  century  or  two  at  least, 
and  for  that  period  there  was  no  one  to 
dispute  it;  but  the  Khiva  of  1872  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  Khiva 
of  1874;  and  could  we  stand  to-day 
where  Speke  stood  sublimely  alone  a  few 
years  ago  at  Murchison  Falls,  when  he 
was  accomplishing  the  heroic  feat  of 
passing  (for  the  first  time  in  authentic 


history)  from  Zanzibar  to  Cairo,  through 
the   ground  where  the   Nile   unquestion- 
ably takes   its   rise,  we  should  probably 
see  an   English   steamboat,  with   Colonel 
Gordon  on  board,  moving  over  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.     For  the 
change  in   the  relations  of   one  country 
with  another,  which  has  been  effected  by 
steam  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  is  of  a 
most  radical  kind  ;    and    it  proceeds  so 
rapidly,  that  by  the  time  the  little  girls  at 
our   knees    are    grandmothers,  and  have 
been  fired  with    that    noble    ambition    to 
see  the  world  which   possesses  the  old 
ladies  of  our  own  day,  it  will  be   only  a 
question  of  money  and  choice  with  them 
as  to  having  a  cruise  upon   the  lakes  of 
Central  Africa,  or   going   to    reason  with 
the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of    polyandry.      Any    one    walking 
along   the    Strand   may  notice  advertise- 
ments of  "  Gaze's  annual  tour  to  Jerusa- 
lem,   Damascus,    Nineveh,   Babylon,  the 
Garden   of   Eden,    &c.  &c."     No   doubt 
that  sort  of   thing  will    receive  a  check 
occasionally;  there  has  been  a  refreshing 
recurrence,  within   the  last  two  months, 
of    brigandage  in  Sicily  and  the  Italian 
peninsula,  which  may  serve  to  create  a 
vacuum  for  the  meditative  traveller  :  and 
if  a  party  of  Cook's   tourists  were  to  fall 
into   the    hands    of    Persian    or   Kurdish 
banditti,  the  unspeakable    consequences 
would  probably  put  a  stop  to  excursions 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  but  still  the  process  would  go  on 
of    bringing   together    the   ends   of    the 
earth,  and  of  making  the  remotest  coun- 
tries familiar  ground. 

Such  a  process,  however,  will  always 
leave  room  for  books  of  travel  by  the 
few  who  are  specially  qualified  either  to 
understand  nature  or  describe  mankind  ; 
and  there  are  regions  of  the  world,  the 
natural  conformation  of  which  will  con- 
tinue to  exclude  ordinary  travellers,  un- 
til we  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
flying  through  the  air.  Especially,  are 
such  regions  to  be  found  in  the  Himd- 
liya  —  which,  according  to  the  Sanscrit, 
literally  means  "  The  Abode  of  Snow  "  — 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous 
mass  of  mountains  which  really  stretches 
across  Asia  and  Europe,  from  the  China 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  which  Arab 
geographers  have  given  the  expressive 
title  of  "The  Stony  Girdle  of  the  Earth." 
It  is  to  the  loftiest  valleys  and  almost  the 
highest  peaks  of  that  range  that,  in  this 
and  two  or  three  succeeding  articles,  I 
would  conduct  my  readers  from  the  burn- 
ing plains  of  India,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
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Ing  themes  of  interest,  if  not  many  mat- 
ters of  absolute  novelty.  I  have  had  the 
jrivilege  of  discoursing  in  "Maga,"  from 
md  on  many  mountains  —  mountains  in 
Switzerland  and  Dcloochistan,  China  and 
[apan  —  and  would  now  speak 

vales  more  wild  and  mountains  more  sub- 
lime. 

ften,  of  late   years,  when   thinking  of 
again  writing  in  The  Magazine,  and  de- 
scribing    new    scenes,    the    lines    have 
I  recurred  to  me  with  painful  force  which 
the  dying  Magician  of  the   North  wrote 
In  pencil  by  Tweedside  :  — 
How  shall  the  warped  and  broken  board 
'    Endure  to  bear  the  painter's  dye  ? 
The  harp  with  strained  and  tuneless  chord, 
How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply  ? 
But  the  grandest  mountains  of  the  world, 
tvhich  have  restored  something  of  former 
strength,  may  perhaps  suggest  thoughts 
of  interest,  despite  the  past  death-in-life 
f  an  invalid  in  the   tropics.     There  is  a 
ly  (/^  cordata)  which  rarely  blossoms  in 
dia,    unless    watered    with     ice-water, 
hich  restores  its  vigour  and  makes  it 
wer.     So  the  Englishman,  whose  frame 
ithers  and  strength  departs  in  the  gold- 
n  sunlight,  but  oppressive  air,  of  India, 
nds  new  vigour  and  fresh  thought  and 
eling  among  the  snows  and  glaciers  of 
e  Himdliya.     If  the   reader  will   come 
ilh  me  there,  and  rest  under  the  lofty 
eodar  tree,  I  promise  him  he  will  tind 

0  enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather, 
nd  perhaps  we  may  discourse  not  alto- 

ther    unprofitably   under   the    shadow 

1  those  lofty  snowy  peaks,  which  still 
ontinue 

By  the  flight 
Of  sad  mortality's  earth-sullying  wing, 
Unswcpt,  unstained. 

The  change  in  modern  travel  has 
rought  the  most  interesting,  and  even 
;he  wildest,  parts  of  India  within  easy 
ach  for  our  countrymen.  Bishop  Heber 
mentions  in  his  Journal  that  he  knew  of 
only  two  Englishmen  —  Lord  Valencia 
.and  Mr.  Hyde  —  who  had  visited  India 
irom  motives  of  science  or  curiosity  since 
the  country  came  into  our  possession. 
Even  thirty  years  ago  such  visits  were 
unknown  ;  and  the  present  Lord  Derby 
was  about  the  first  young  Englishman  who 
made   our    Indian    empire  a  part  of   the 

i;rand  tour.  Nowadays  old  ladies  of  sev- 
inty,  who  had  scarcely  ever  left  Britain 
►efore,  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  spurs  of 
he  Himdliya  ;  and  we  are  conveyed  rap- 
dly  and  easily  over  vast  stretches    of 
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burning  land,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  pre- 
sented formidable  obstacles  to  even  the 
most  eager  traveller.  On  the  great 
routes  over  the  vast  plains  of  Hindiisihan 
there  is  no  necessity  now  for  riding 
twenty  miles  a  day  frotii  bungalow  to 
bungalow,  or  rolling'tediously  in  ^a'' palki 
gliarri^^  over  the  interminable  Grand 
Trunk  Road.  Even  in  a  well-cushioned 
comfortable  railway-apartment  it  is  some- 
what trying  to  shoot  through  the  blinding 
sunlight  and  golden  dust  of  an  Indian 
plain  ;  and  knowing  ones  are  to  be  seen 
in  such  circumstances  expending  their 
ice  and  soda-water  upon  the  towels  which 
they  have  wrapped  round  their  heads. 
But  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  such  measures  only  in  the  trying  tran- 
sition periods  between  the  hot  and  the 
cold  seasons  ;  because,  when  the  heat  is 
at  its  greatest,  artificially-cooled  carriages 
are  provided  for  first-class  passengers. 
Three  days  from  Bombay  and  twenty 
pounds  conveyance  expenses  will  lana 
the  traveller  at  xVlasiiri  (Mussooree),*  on 
the  outer  range  of  the  Himiliya  ;  and 
yet,  if  he  chooses  to  halt  at  various 
places  by  the  way,  a  single  step  almost 
will  take  him  into  some  of  the  wildest 
jungle  and  mountain  scenery  of  India, 
among  the  most  primitive  tribes,  and  to 
the  haunts  of  wild  animals  of  the  most 
unamiable  kind.  Had  the  bishop-poet 
lived  now  he  might  have  sung,  with  much 
more  truth  than  he  did  fifty  years  ago, 

Thy  towers,  they  say,  gleam  fair,  Bombay, 
Across  the  dark-blue  sea  ; 

for  the  schemes  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  en- 
ergetically carried  out  by  his  successor. 
Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  have  given  that 
city  the  most  imposing  public  buildings 
to  be  found  in  the  East  —  if  we  except 
some  of  the  Mohamtnedan  mosques,  with 

•  The  spelling  of  Indian  names  is  at  present  in  a 
transition  state,  though  so  much  has  been  done  to  re- 
duce it  to  one  common  standard  that  it  is  expedient  to 
follow  that  standard  now,  which  is  the  official  system  of 
spelling  adopted  by  the  Indian  government  and  usually 
followed  by  Dr.  Keith  Johnston  in  his  \-aIuablc  maps. 
That  system  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
for  accents  are  only  used  when  specially  necessary; 
and  in  the  lists  drawn  up  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  they 
are  used  very  sparingly,  and  are  omitted  in  some  cases 
where  they  might  have  been  added  with  advantage.  I 
have  followed  these  official  lists  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, except  in  using  the  word  "  Himiliya;  "  and  the 
simple  rules  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  render 
their  system  of  spelling  intelligible  arc  that,  — 

I.  TJie  long  d  sounds  broadly,  as  in  almond. 

1.  The  short  a  without  an  .iccent,  has  usually  soin»> 
what  of  a  «  sound,  as  the  a  in  rural. 

3.  The  i  with  an  accent,  is  like  ee,  or  the  1  in  ravioe* 

4.  The  w  with  an  accent  is  like  00,  or  the  m  in  bull, 

5.  The  e  has  a  broad  sound,  as  the  a  in  dare. 

6.  The  o  sounds  openly  as  in  note. 

7.  The  (It  sounds  as  in  aisle,  or  the  1  in  high: 

8.  The  au  sounds  like  ou  iu  cloud. 
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the  palaces  and  tombs  (for  these,  too,  are 
public  buildings)  of  the  Mogul  emperors 
—  and  in  other  ways,  also,  have  made  it 
worthy  of    its    natural   situation,  and  a 
splendid  gate  of  entrance  to  our  Indian 
empire.      But  half   Europeanized   as  the 
capital  of   Western   India  is,  within  ten 
miles  of  it,  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  at 
the  little-visited  Buddhist  caves  of  Kan- 
hari,  the   traveller   will   find   not   only  a 
long  series  of   ancient  richly-sculptured 
cave-temples  and   monastic  retreats,  but 
also  the  most  savage  specimens  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  in  a  thick  jungle 
which  often   seems   alive  with  monkeys, 
and  where,  if  he  only  remains  over  night, 
he  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  most   fero- 
cious    denizen    of     the    Indian     forest. 
Though  the  locomotive  bears  him  swiftly 
and  smoothly  up  the  inclines  of  the  Thull 
Ghaut,  instead  of  his  having  to  cross  the 
Sdhyddri    range   by  a  bridle-path,  or  be 
dragged  painfully  by  tortured  bullocks  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  as  was  the 
case  only  a  few  years   ago  ;    yet   he  has 
only  to  stop  at  the  picturesquely-situated 
bungalow  at   Egutpoora,   and  wander  a 
little   way  along   the   edge   of  the   great 
bounding  wall  of  the  Deccan,  in  order  to 
look    down   immense  precipices   of   col- 
umnar basalt,  and  see  huge  rock-snakes 
sunning  themselves  upon  the  bastions  of 
old  Mardtha  forts,  and  be  startled  by  the 
booming  cry  of  the   Entellus  monkey,  or 
by  coming  on  the  footprints  of  a  leopard 
or   a   tiger.     And    it   may  not  be  amiss, 
when  writing   of  the  Western  Ghauts,  to 
point    out    the    remarkable    parallelism, 
which   has   not    before   been    noted,  be- 
tween these  mountains  and  the  Himdliya, 
for  it  may  serve  to  make  the  contour  of 
both  ranges  easily  intelligible.     Both  are 
immense  bounding  walls  ;  the  one  to  the 
elevated  plains  of  the  Deccan,  and  the 
other,   to  the  still   more  elevated  table- 
land of  Central  Asia.     Carrying  out  this 
parallel,  the  Narbada  (Nerbudda)  will  be 
found  to  occupy  very  much  the  same  po- 
sition  as   the    Indus,  the    Sutlej   as   the 
Tdpti,  and  the  Godaveri  as  the  Brahma- 
putra.    All   have    their  rise  high  up  on 
their  respective  table-lands  ;  some  branch- 
es  of    the  Godaveri   rise    close    to    the 
sources  of  the  Narbada,  just  as  the  Indus 
and  the  Brahmaputra   have  their  origin 
somewhere    about     Lake    Manasarowar ; 
and  yet  the  former  rivers  fall  into  the  sea 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula just  as  the  two  latter  do.     So,  in  like 
manner,  the  Tdpti  has  its  origin  near  that 
of  the  Narbada,  as  the  Sutlej  rises  close 


to  the  Indus  ;  and  if  we  can  trust  the  Sind 
tradition,  which  represents  the  upper  part 
of  the  Arabian  Sea  as  having  once  been 
dry  land,  there  may  have  been  a  time 
within  the  human  era  when  the  Tapti 
flowed  into  the  Narbada,  as  the  Sutlej 
does  into  the  Indus  some  way  above  the 
sea.  There  is  no  mountain  group  in  the 
highlands  of  Central  India  where  the 
three  southern  rivers  rise  quite  so  close 
together  as  do  the  three  northern  rivers 
from  the  lofty  and  inaccessible  Tibetan 
Kailas,  but  still  there  is  a  great  similarity 
in  their  relative  positions  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  think  of  the  Sahyadri  and  Him- 
dliya  as  boundary-walls  that  we  can  un- 
derstand their  relations  to  the  table-land 
behind  them,  and  their  terrific  fall  to  the 
low-lying  land  in  front. 

But  there  is  no  snow  on  the  Sdhyddri 
mountains,  so  we  must  hurry  on  past 
Nasik,  where  there  is  a  holy  city  scarcely 
less  sacred  than  Benares  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Hindus  ;  so  holy  is  it  that  the 
mere  mention  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stands  is  supposed  to  procure  the  for- 
giveness of  sins;  and  the  banks  of  this 
river  are  covered  by  as  picturesque 
ghauts  and  temples  as  those  of  the  Gan- 
getic  city.  No  traveller  should  omit 
stopping  at  Nandgaum,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  immense  series  of  carved 
hills,  of  rock-temples  and  sculptured 
caves,  which  make  Ellora  by  far  the  most 
wonderful  and  instructive  place  in  India. 
If  we  have  to  diverge  from  the  railway 
line  again  into  the  upper  Tapti  valley, 
we  shall  find  that  the  basins  of  rich  and 
once  cultivated  soil  are  covered  by  dense 
jungle  of  grass  and  bamboo,  full  of  tiger, 
bear,  bison,  sambar,  and  spotted  deer, 
and  inhabited,  here  and  there,  by  Kurkies 
and  other  aboriginal  tribes,  but  having  a 
deadly  climate  during  great  part  of  the 
year.  Approaching  Khandwa,  on  the 
railway,  we  see  the  ancient  and  famous 
fort  of  Asirghar  in  the  distance  rising 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  twenty-three  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  Khandwa  itself,  which 
has  been  built  with  the  stones  from  an 
old  Jain  town,  is  important  now  as  a 
place  where  the  whole  traffic  of  Central 
India  to  Bombay  meets,  and  as  one  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  line  of  rail  which  takes 
into  the  great  native  state  of  India,  and 
the  capital  of  the  famous  Holkar.  Here 
we  enter  into  the  Narbada  valley,  and  are 
soon  between  two  notable  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  Sdtpura  and  the  Vindhya. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Central  Provinces 
were  described   as   '•  for  the  most  part  a 


Iprra  incognita  ;''''  and,  thouijh  now  well- 
known,  the  highlands  of  Central  India 
bresent  abundance  of  the  densest  jungle, 
Full  of  the  wildest  animals  and  the  most 
brimitive  of  men.  In  the  early  dawn,  as 
The  railwav  train  rushes  along  through 
[he  cool  but  mild  air,  are  seen  to  the 
fight  an  irregular  line  of  picturesque 
mountains  covered  with  thick  jungle  to 
their  summits  ;  and  the  Englishman  un- 
accustomed to  India,  who  leaves  the  rail- 
way and  goes  into  them,  will  find  himself 
as  much  out  of  his  reckoning  as  if  he 
threw  himself  overboard  a  Red  Sea 
teamer  and  made  for  the  Arabian  coast, 
he  Narbada,  which  is  the  boundary  be- 
ween  the  Dcccan  and  Hindusthan 
roper,  rises  at  Amartank,  at  the  height 
f  five  thousand  feet,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  painted  Raj  ih  of  Rewa,  who  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  picturesque  figure  in  the 
great  Bombay  durbar  two  years  ago  ;  it 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Bombay  at  the  cotton 
own  of  Bharuch  or  Broach,  and  to  the 
nglish  merchant  is  almost  the  most  im- 
ortant  of  the  Indian  rivers.  It  is  sup- 
osed  that,  in  prehistoric  times,  its  val- 
ey  must  have  been  a  series  of  great 
akes,  which  are  now  filled  by  alluvial 
eposits  of  a  recent  epoch  ;  and  the  dis- 
overyof  flint  implements  in  its  alluvium, 
y  the  late  Lieutenant  Downing  Sweeney, 
lias  indicated  it  as  an  important  field 
or  the  researches  of  the  archaeologist. 
hough  its  upper  course  is  tumultuous 
nough,  in  deep  clefts  through  marble 
ock,  and  falling  in  cascades  over  high 
edges,  it  soon  reaches  a  rich  broad 
alley,  containing  iron  and  coal,  which  is 
ne  of  the  largest  granaries  and  is  the 
greatest  cotton-field  of  India.  Through 
that  valley  it  runs,  a  broad  yellow  strip 
of  sand  and  shingle ;  and  it  has  alto- 
gether a  course  of  about  eight  hundred 
■  miles,  chiefly  on  a  basalt  bed,  through  a 
series  of  rocky  clefts  and  valley-basins. 
If  the  traveller  has  come  straight  from 
Bombay,  he  will  feel  inclined  to  halt 
at  Jabalpiir  (Jubbulpore)  after  his  ride  of 
twenty-six  hours  ;  but  if  his  stay  there 
be  only  for  a  day,  he  will  do  well,  after 
seeing  the  novelty  of  aThug  school  of  in- 
dustry to  hire  a  horse-carriage,  and  drive 
on  about  ten  miles  to  the  famous  and 
wonderful  Marble  Rocks,  where  he  will 
find  a  beautifully-situated  bungalow  for 
travellers,  and  an  old  but  by  no  means 

I%vorn-out  Khansamah,  who  will  cook  for 
him  a  less  pretentious  but  probably  as 
cood  a  dinner  as  he  would  find  in  the 
hotels  of  Jabalpiir.  The  place  I  speak  of 
presents  one  of  those  enchanting  scenes 
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I  which  remain  forever  vivid  in  the  mem- 
ory.    The  Narbada  there  becomes  pent 

I  uj)  among  rocks,  and  falls  over  a  ledge 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  then  flows  for 
about  two  miles  through  a  deep  chasm 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
country,  cut  through  basalt  and  marble, 
but  chiefly  through  the  latter.  Tlie 
stream  above  its  fall  has  a  breadth  of  one 
hundred  yards,  but  in  the  chasm  of  only 
about  tvyenty  yards  ;  and  the  glittering 
cliffs  of  white  marble  which  rise  above  it 
are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twentv  feet  high,  and  are  composed  of 
a  dolomite  and  magnesian  limestone. 
Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  constituents 
of  the  scene,  but  they  are  insuflicient  to 
explain  its  weird  charm.  I  went  up  be- 
tween the  Marble  Rocks  in  the  early 
morning  in  a  boat,  by  moonlight,  and 
floated  down  in  sunlight  ;  and  as  we 
moved  slowly  up  that  romaniic  chasm, 
the  drip  of  water  from  the  paddles,  and 
the  wash  of  the  stream,  only  showed  how 
deep  the  silence  was.  A  tiger  had  beea 
doing  some  devastation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  one  of  the  boatmen  whispered 
that  we  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  it 
come  down  to  drink  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cleft,  or  moving  along  the  rocks 
above,  which  of  course  made  the  positioQ 
more  interesting.  The  marble  walls  oa 
one  side,  which  sparkled  like  silver  in 
the  moonlight,  reflected  so  white  a  radi- 
ance as  almost  to  illumine  the  shadow  of 
the  opposite  cliffs  ;  but  the  stream  itself 
lay  in  deeper  shadow,  with  here  and  there 
shafts  of  dazzling  light  falling  upon  it ; 
and  above  the  moonbeams  had  woven  ia 
the  air  a  silvery  veil,  through  which  even 
the  largest  stars  shone  only  dimly.  It 
did  not  look  at  all  like  a  scene  on  earth, 
but  rather  as  if  we  were  entering  the  por- 
tals of  another  world.  Coming  down  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight  the  chasm  appeared 
less  weird  but  hardly  less  extraordinary. 
Large  fish  began  to  leap  at  the  dragon- 
flies  which  skimmed  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  ;  monkeys  ran  along  the  banks 
above,  and  chattered  angrily  at  us  ; 
many  peacocks  also  appeared  above, 
uttering  their  harsh  cries  ;  and  the  large 
bees'  nests  which  hung  every  here  and 
there  from  the  Marble  Rocks,  began  to 
show  unpleasant  symptoms  of  life.  Let 
every  visitor  to  this  place  beware  how  he 
disturbs  these  ferocious  and  reckless  in- 
sects. They  are  very  large  ;  their  sting 
is  very  poisonous,  and'  they  display  a  fury 
and  determination  in  resenting  any  in- 
terference, wwich  mikes  them  most'  for- 
midable  enemies.     Two    Englishmen,   I 
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was  told,  were  once  floating  through  the 
chasm,  when  a  ball,  which  one  of  them 
had  fired  at  a  peacock,  slanted  off  from  the 
rock  and  unfortunately  happened  to  hit 
one  of  these  nests.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  bees  immediately  swarmed 
about  the  boat,  and  stung  one  of  its 
occupants,  who  was  unable  to  swim,  so 
severely  that  he  died  from  the  effects. 
His  companion  leaped  into  the  stream 
and  floated  down  with  it ;  but  even  then 
a  cloud  of  bees  followed  him  for  a  long 
way,  watching  his  movements,  and  imme- 
diately attacked  his  face  and  every  por- 
tion of  his  body  which  appeared  for  an 
instant  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Allahabad,  the  capital  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  India  from  its 
position  at  the  junction  of  two  mighty 
rivers,  and  as  the  centre  of  the  railway 
communication  between  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta and  the  Panjab.  It  possesses  a 
newspaper,  the  Pioneer^  which  obtained 
great  popularity  all  over  India  from  the 
humour  of  its  late  editor,  the  Rev.  Julian 
Robinson  ;  and  while  its  past  is  interest- 
ing from  its  connection  with  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  the  stemming  of  the  tide  of 
mutiny,  the  archaeologist  will  find  in  it 
remains  which  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  elucidation  of  Indian  antiquity. 
English  travellers  will  also  find  there  the 
residence  of  the  cotton-commissioner, 
Mr.  Rivett-Carnac,  who  is  so  well  known 
by  his  great  efforts  to  enable  India  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Great  Britain  for  its 
products,  by  his  activity  in  collecting  in- 
formation of  all  kinds,  and  his  extreme 
readiness  in  imparting  it  to  those  who 
are  happy  enough  to  come  in  contact 
with  him. 

But  we  must  proceed  towards  the 
Himdliya  ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  at  once, 
I  shall  say  nothing  hereof  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow,*  Delhi  and  Agra.  They  have 
been  admirably  described  by  several 
modern  writers,  but  no  description  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mournful 
interest  excited  by  a  visit  to  the  two 
former,  or  of  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  and  the  Pearl  Mosque  of 
Agra.  I  shall  only  remark  that  those 
who  visit  the  scenes  of  the  Indian  Muti- 
ny may  do  well  to  inquire  for  themselves 
into  the  true  history  of  that  dreadful  out- 
break, and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  palliating  veil  which  such 
amiable  writers  as  the   late  Dr.  Norman 

•  These  are  two  names,  the  spelling  of  which  should 
have  bci;n  left  unaltered,  even  according  to  the  Govern- 
IDcnt's  own  vievvs. 
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Macleod  have  drawn  over  it.  That  his- 
tory has  never  been  written  ;  and  I  was 
assured  by  one  of  the  special  commis- 
sioners who  went  up  with  the  first  reliev- 
ing force  from  Allahabad,  that  the  gov- 
ernment interfered  to  prevent  his  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  it  drawn  from  the 
sworn  depositions  which  had  been  made 
before  him.  It  is  right  that  the  angel  of 
mercy  should  bend  over  the  well  at 
Cawnpore,  and  flowers  spring  from  the 
shattered  walls  of  the  Residency  at 
Lucknow;  but  the  lessons  of  the  mutiny 
are  likely  to  be  in  great  part  lost,  if  its 
unprovoked  atrocities  are  to  be  concealed 
in  the  darkness  to  which  every  humane 
heart  must  desire  to  relegate  them. 

Here,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  we 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the 
Himaliya,  though  even  from  near  points 
of  view  they  are  not  visible  through  the 
golden-dust  haze  of  an  Indian  March. 
This  valley  runs  parallel  with  the  Stony 
Girdle  for  twelve  hundred  miles,  itself 
varying  from  eighty  miles  in  breadth  at 
Monghir,  to  two  hundred  at  Agra  ;  and 
is  so  flat  as  to  suggest  rather  an  immense- 
ly long  strip  of  plain  than  anything  like  a 
valley.  Those  who  do  not  think  of  ven- 
turing into  the  high  and  interior  Himd- 
liya, but  yet  wish  to  have  something  like 
a  near  view  of  the  highest  and  grandest 
mountains  in  the  world,  will  of  course 
direct  their  steps  to  one  or  more  of  the 
hill-stations  on  its  southern  or  south- 
western front,  and  each  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  is  a  place  of  departure 
for  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible 
country  behind.  A  brief  glance  at  these 
latter  will  serve  to  expose  the  points 
from  which  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  Himaliya  are  accessible. 

To  begin  from  the  east,  Darjiling  (Dar- 
jeeling)  is  the  great  sanitarium  for  Ben- 
gal, and  is  usually  the  residence,  for 
some  portion  of  the  year,  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  that  province,  and  of  his  chief 
officers.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, or  is  to  be  constructed,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  access  to  it.  As  it  is, 
we  have  to  go  eleven  hours  by  rail  from 
Calcutta,  four  hours  in  a  river  steamboat, 
124  miles  in  a  dak  gharri,  bullock  shi' 
gram,  or  mail-cart,  then  fourteen  miles  on 
horseback  or  in  a  palanquin  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  by  similar  means  of  car- 
riage up  to  the  top  of  them,  in  order  to 
reach  Ddrjiling.  In  the  rains  this  is  a 
horrible  journey  to  make  ;  and,  except  in 
the  very  hot  season,  the  miasma  of  the 
Terai  or  jungle  forest  between  Siligari 
and  Pankabarri  is  so  deadly  that  the  trav-. 


Ijr  is  always  advised  to  pass  it  by  day- 
[^t  —  a  proposal  vvliich  in  all  probabil- 
he  will  be  glad  to   accede  to,   unless 
liliarity  with  tigers  and  wild  elephants 
I  bred  in  him  a  due  contempt  for  such 
d-fellows.     This    makes  Udrjiling  not 
ery  easy  place  to  get  at,  and  it  has  the 
litional  disadvantage  of  being  exceed- 
ingly wet  and  cold  during  the  south-west 
monsoon  —  that  is  to  say,  from  any  time 
the  end  of  June  till  the  beginning  of 
<  tober ;     but,     notwithstanding     these 
iwbacks,  it  recommends  itself  to   the 
.  Hirist  who  does  not  care  to  attempt  tent- 
in  the  mountains,  on  account   of  its 
enificent  view  of  the  Himdliya,  and  its 
cmity  to  the  very  highest  peaks  of  that 
ghty    range.     Gaurisankar,  or    Mount 
verest,  the    culminating  point    of    the 
rth's   surface,  and    which  rises  to    the 
1. eight  of    29,002  feet    above    the   level 
of  the  sea,  is  in  Nepal,  and  is  not  visible 
m  the  hill-station   we  speak  of  ;  but  it 
be  seen,  when   weather   allows,  from 
elevation  only  a  day  or  two's  journey 
Ddrjiling.     Kanchinjanga    in    Sik- 
however,    which     is     the    second 
est  peak  in  the   world,  and  rises   to 
height  of  28,150  feet,  is  visible   from 
rjiling  ;  and    no  general  view  of    the 
dllya  is  finer,  more  characteristic,  or 
e  impressive,  than  that  which  we  may 
e  from  the   Cutcherry  hill  at  Ddrji- 
,  looking  over  dark  range  after  range 
ills  up  to  tlie  eternal   snows  of    Kan- 
janga,  and  the  long  line  of  its  attend- 
monarchs    of    mountains.     Unfortu- 
ely  Gaurisankar,  the  loftiest  mountain 
all,  is  out  of  the    reach  of  nearly  all 
ivellers,  owing  to  our  weakness    in   al- 
ving    Nepal    to    exclude    Englishmen 
•  m  its  territory  ;  but  if  any  one  is  very 
\ious  to  try  Chinese  Tibet,  he  will  find 
c  of  the  doors  into  it  by  going  up  from 
i rjiling  through  the  protected  state    of 
vkim  ;  but  wliether  the  door  will  open 
his   request  is  quite  another   matter, 
I  if  he  kicks  at  it  he   is  likely  to  find 
nseU  suddenly  going  down  the    moun- 
as  considerably  faster  than  he  went  up 
in.     Verbu/n   sai    sapicntibus j  but  if 
c  could  only  get  through  this  door,  it 
.1  very  short  way  from   it  to  Lassa,  the 
•ilal  of  Tibet,  and  the  residence  of  the 
•ind  Lama,  which,  possibly,  is  the  rea- 
a  why  it  is  kept  so  strictly  guarded. 
Gaurisankar,  and  the  highest  peaks  of 

iHimdliya,  are  on  the  border  between 
•al  and  Tibet,  and  form  a  group  some- 
l  obtruding  from  the  line  of  the  main 
;c.  It  is  provoking  that  the  weak 
ign  policy  of  the  Indian  government 
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—  a  policy,  however,  which  has  been  very 
much  forced  upon  it  from  home  —  should 
allow  the    Nepalese  to   exclude  English 
travellers  from  their    territory,  while   at 
the    same   time  we  treat   the' former  as 
friepdiy   allies,  and  heap  honours    upon 
Jung  Bahadur.     To  take  such  a   line  is 
always    regarded  in  the  East   as  a  proof 
of  weakness,  which  indeed  it  is  ;  and  the 
best  commentary  upon  its   effects  is  the 
belief,   everywhere    prevalent    in    India, 
that  the  Nana  Sahib  is,  or  for  long  has 
been,  the  protected   guest  of   the  Court 
of  Katmandu.     This  policy  places  about 
'i\vQ.  hundred  miles  of  the  Himdiiya  out 
of   the   reach   of    the    English    traveller, 
though  these  five   hundred  miles  contain 
the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  range, 
the  most  splendid    jewel    in    the    Stony 
Girdle  of  the  Earth.     There   is  another 
stretch  of  five  hundred  miles  to  the  east 
of  Nepal,  occupied  by  Bhotan,  in  which 
also  no    European    can  travel  owing    to 
the    character    of    the    inhabitants    and 
of  the  government  ;  sothatitis  only   in 
the  little    narrowed  strip  of    Sikkim'that 
one  can  get  up  at  all  to  the  main    range 
of   the  eastern  Himdliya;    and  thus   we 
are  practically  shut  out  from  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  Himdliya  —  from  a  thousand 
miles  of   the    noblest    mountains  in    the 
world,  overlooking   the    Gangetic    valley 
and  the  conquered  provinces  of   British 
India.     It    follows    from    this    that    the 
traveller   who    wishes    to    enter    among 
these  giant  mountains,   and  is  not   con- 
tent with  a  view  of  them  such  as  we  have 
of  the  Oberland  Alps  from  the  summit  of 
the  Righi,  must  of  necessity  betake  him- 
self to  the  western  Himdliya.     It  is  true 
he  may   go  up   the  Sikkim    valley   from 
Ddrjiling   to   the  foot  of    Kanchinjanga, 
but   he  is    then  confined   to  the    narrow 
gorges   of    the    Testa    and    the    Ranjit. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  in  summer  that  one 
can  travel  among  the  higher  ranges,  and 
in  summer  Sikkim  is  exposed  to  almost 
the   full   force  of     the    Indian  monsoon, 
which  rages  up  to  the  snows  of  Kanchin- 
janga with  a   saturated  atmosphere   and 
the    densest     fogs.     Pedestrianism    and 
tent-travelling  in  such  circumstances  are 
almost  out  of   the    question  ;    and  as  it 
is   only   when    the    traveller    can    get   a 
snowy  range  between  himself  and  the  In- 
dian monsoon  that  he  can  travel  with  any 
comfort,  or  even  with  safety,  among  the 
Himdliya  in   summer,  he  must   perforce 
betake  himself  to  their  western  section, 
if  he  desires  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  and  higher  portions  of  that 
mighty  range. 
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Passing  then  over  the  five  hundred  miles 
of  Nepal,  and  casting  one  longing  look  in 
the  direction  of  Gaiirisankar,  we  come  to 
Naini  Tal  or  Nyni  Tai,  which  is  the  san- 
itarium of  the  North-West  Provinces,  as 
Ddrjiling  is  of  Bengal,  and  is  visited 
every  year  by  their  lieutenant-governor, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Allahabad  societ)'. 
It  is  a  charming  spot,  with  a  beautiful 
little  lake  surrounded  by  wooded  moun- 
tains ;  but  it  is  not  in  proximity  to  any 
high  peaks,  nor  does  it  command  views 
of  the  snowy  ranges.  It  does  not  afford 
easy  access  to  any  of  the  points  of  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  higher  mountains, 
and  we  do  not  recommend  the  Himaliyan 
tourist  to  pay  it  a  visit,  for  the  time 
which  it  would  occupy  might  be  much 
better  bestowed  in  other  directions  ;  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  having  two  out- 
posts of  civilization  between  it  and  the 
snowy  mountains, —  namely,  Almora, 
from  which  a  long  route  by  the  base  of 
Nanda  Kut  (22,536  feet  high),  will  take  up 
to  another  door  into  Chinese  Tartary  — 
and  Ranikhet,  to  which  the  late  Lord 
Mayo  had  some  thought  of  removing  the 
summer  seat  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment from  Simla,  because  it  has  abun- 
dance of  wood  and  water,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  places  in  the  Himaliya  where 
there  is  a  little  level  ground. 

The  next  sanitarium  is  Masuri,  or 
Mussooree,  which  can  be  reached, 
through  the  Sewalik  range  and  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Dehra  Doon,  in  a  long 
day  from  Saharunpore  on  the  railway.  It 
is  not  visited  by  any  government  in  par- 
ticular ;  there  is  nobody  to  look  after 
people's  morals  in  that  aerial  retreat  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  though  Masuri  has  much 
quiet  family  life,  and  is  not  much  given 
to  balls  or  large  gay  parties,  it  yet  has 
the  character  of  being  the  fastest  of  all 
the  hill-stations,  and  the  one  where  grass 
widows  combine  to  allow  themselves  the 
greatest  liberty.  This  is  scandal,  how- 
ever—  not  exact  science  ;  and  as  I  have 
something  special  to  say  about  both 
Masuri  and  Simla,  I  shall  only  remark 
here  that  they  present  by  far  the  best 
points  of  departure  for  a  tour  in  the  in- 
terior Himdliya  ;  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cross  the 
outer  snowy  range  from  the  former  sta- 
tion during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  monsoon  is  piling  snow 
upon  it,  and  beneath  the  snow-line  the 
rivers  are  flooded. 

The  younger  hill-stations  ,of  Dharam- 
sala  and  Dalhousie  are  a  long  way  to  the 
north-west  of  Simla,  and  are  so  far  from 


the  line  of  railway  to  Lahore  and  from 
any  carriage-roads,  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  sought,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  any  tourist,  however  enterprising. 
But  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are 
convenient  depots  of  the  products  of  civ- 
ilization ;  that  Dalhousie  is  a  good  start- 
ing-point for  Kashmir,  and  that  Dharam- 
sala,  where  the  houses  stand  at  elevations 
of  from  about  four  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  feet  high,  rises  out  of  the 
Kangra  valley,  which  Lord  Canning 
held  to  be  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  India,  with  the  exception  of  Kashmir, 
and  which  combines  the  advantiges  of 
tropical  with  Alpine  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion. Very  far  beyond  these,  at  a  height 
of  about  seven  thousand  feet,  we  have 
Mari  (Muree)  which  is  the  hill-station  for 
the  Panjab  and  its  lieutenant-governor, 
and  the  great  point  of  departure  for 
Kashmir.  It  is  only  forty  miles  distant 
from  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  at  Rawal 
Pindi,  and  can  be  reached  in  hill-carts, 
so  that  it  is  really  more  accessible  to  the 
English  tourist  than  some  of  the  hill- 
stations  which  geographically  may  ap- 
pear much  nearer;  but  it  is  not  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to  any  very  high 
ranges,  though  sometimes  a  glimpse  can 
be  got  from  its  neighbourhood  of  the 
wonderful  peak  of  Nangha  Purbat,  which 
is  26,629  feet  high.  Close  to  the  Indus, 
where  the  Himaliya  have  changed  into 
the  Hindu  Kush,  there  is  Abbotabad, 
which,  though  a  military  station  and  lit- 
tle over  four  thousand  feet,  is  one  of  the 
points  which  command  Kashmir  ;  and  it 
has  beside  it  the  sanitarium  of  Tandali, 
or  Tundiani,  which  presents  more  exten- 
sive views  from  the  height  of  nine  thou- 
sand feet.  And  here  our  line  of  sanitari- 
ums comes  to  an  end  ;  for  though  the 
plain  of  our  trans-Indus  possession  is 
bounded  by  the  most  tempting  moun- 
tains, the  lower  ranges  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  yet  if  the  tourist  makes  even  the 
slightest  attempt  to  scale  these,  he  will 
find  that,  between  the  Akoond  of  Swat,, 
the  Amir  of  Kaubul,  and  the  ofiicers  of! 
the  British  government,  he  will  have  ani 
uncommonly  bad  time  of  it,  and  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  only' 
brought  back  neck  and  crop  to  Peshd.- 
wur  (Peshawur)  and  put  under  surveil- 
lance or  ordered  out  of  the  district. 

Simla,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  the  besli 
starting-point  for  the  inner  Himaliya,  be 
sides  being  an  interesting  place  in  itself 
as  usually  the  summer  residence  of  thi 
viceroy  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  su| 
preme  government  of  India,  though  thi 


IRr  they  have  been  detained  in  Calcutta 
the    Bengal   famine.     But    Masuri    is 
>re  easy  of  access  ;  that  place,  or  rath- 
the  closely  adjacent  military  station  of 
ndaur   (Landour),    commands    a   finer 
►w  of  snowy  peaks  ;  and  it  is  not  nec- 
sary  to  descend  from    Masuri   to   the 
rninij  plains  in   order  to   reach  Simla, 
1      as  a  gooil   bridle-road,  passing    through 
the   new  military    station  of    Chakraota, 
mnects    the    two    places,  and    can    be 
iversed    in     fourteen     easy     marches, 
iiich  afford  very  good   preliminary  ex- 
rience  for  a  tour  in  the   Himdliya.     In 
ril  of   last  year  Masuri    was  the  first 
vation  I    made  for,  and   eagerly  did  I 
k  its   cool  breezes   after  the    intense 
t  of  Agra  and    Delhi.     Anglo-Indians 
very    hospitable     towards     English 
ellers  ;    and  as  the  thoughtful    kind- 
3    of    Sir    William     Muir,    the    then 
tenant-governor    of   the    North-West 
vinces,  had  furnished  me   with  some 
uable  letters  of   introduction,   I   could 
t  but  accede  to  his  wish   that  I   should 
to  Rilrki  (Roorkee)  and  see  the  engin- 
ing  college  there,  the  workshops,  and 
works  of   the  Ganges  Canal.     At  Sa- 
unpore,  the  railway-station  for  Rurki, 
re  is  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  valua- 
colleclion  of  fossils,  under  the  charge, 
created  by  the  labours,  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
,  of  the  Forest  Department,  a  relative 
pupil  of  the   well-known    mineralo- 
t,  and  one  of   the  founders  of   the  sci- 
e  of  geology,  who  for  fifty  years  occu- 
d    the    post    of    professor  of  natural 
tory  in  the  University  of    Edinburgh. 
Rurki  itself,  and  its  invaluable  canal, 
ich  has  done  so  much  to  prevent  famine 
the  North-West  Provinces,  I  hope  to 
ak  elsewhere.     I  was  fortunate  enough 
there  to  be  the  guest  of   Major  Lang,  the 
very  able   principal   of  the   engineering 
illege,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged 
M.  the  construction  of  "the  great  Hindus- 
■^^an  and  Tibet  Road,"  which  runs  from 
PPtmla  towards  Chinese  Tartary  ;  and  any 
'doubts  as  to  where  I  was  bound  for  were 
)on  entirely  dissipated  by  the  principal's 
i.cscriptions  of  Chini  and  Pangay,  the  In- 
(iian    Kailas,  and    the    Parang    La.     He 
f      warned  me,  indeed,  not  to  attempt    Chi- 
I     nese  Tibet,  lest  the  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
»"!ate   Adolph  Schlagintweit  might  befall 
0,  and   a  paragraph    should   appear   in 
e    Indian    papers    announcing    that   a 
uive    traveller    from    Gartok    had  ob- 
>crved  a  head  adorning  the  pole  of  a  Tar- 
's tent,  which  head,  there  was  only  too 
ch  reason  to  fear  from  his  description 
it,  must  have  been  that  of  the  enter- 
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prising  traveller  who  lately  penetrated 
into  Chinese  Tibet  by  way  of  Shipki. 
But  then  it  was  not  necessary  to  cross 
the  border  in  order  to  see  ChinI  and  the 
Kailas  ;  and  even  his  children  kindled 
with  enthusiastic  delight  as  they  cried 
out  '*  Pangay  !    Pangay  !  " 

As  the  greatest  inela,  or  religious  fair 
of  the  Hindis  was  being  held  at  this 
time  at  Hardwar  (Hurdwar),  where  the 
Ganges  is  supposed  to  issue  from  the 
Himdliya,  I  went  over  there  to  see  that 
extraordinary  scene,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hit  upon  the  auspicious  day 
for  bathing.  That  also  I  must  leave  un- 
described  at  present,  and  proceed  in  a 
dooly  from  Hardwar  along  a  jungle-p  ith 
through  the  Terai  to  the  Dehra  Doon  and 
Masuri.  This  was  my  first  experience  of 
the  Himdliya.  In  vain  had  I  strained 
my  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  snowy 
summits  through  the  golden  haze  which 
filled  the  hot  air.  Though  visible  from 
Riirki  and  many  other  places  in  the  plains 
at  certain  seasons,  they  are  not  so  in 
April  ;  but  here,  at  least,  was  the  outer- 
most circle  of  them  — the  Terai,  or,  liter- 
ally, the  "wet  land,"  the  *'belt  of  death," 
the  thick  jungle  swarming  with  wild 
beasts,  which  runs  along  their  southern 
base.  It  is  not  quite  so  thick  or  so  dead- 
ly here  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  as  it  is  farther  to  the  east,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  former  river,  and  all  the 
way  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Brahmapu- 
tra, constituting,  I  suppose,  the  longest 
as  well  as  the  deadliest  strip  of  jungle- 
forest  in  the  world.  The  greater  cold  in 
winter  in  this  north-western  portion,  and 
its  greater  distance  from  the  main  range, 
prevent  its  trees  attaining  quite  such 
proportions  as  they  do  farther  east ;  but 
still  it  has  sufficient  heat  and  moisture, 
and  sufficiently  little  circulation  of  air,  to 
make  it  even  here  a  suffocating  hothouse, 
into  which  the  wind  does  not  penetrate  to 
dissipate  the  moisture  transpired  by  the 
vegetation  ;  and  where,  besides  the  most 
gigantic  Indian  trees  and  plants  —  as  the 
sissoo,  the  saul-tree,  with  its  shining 
leaves  and  thick  clusters  of  flowers,  and 
the  most  extraordinary  interlacing  of 
enormous  creepers  —  we  have,  strange  to 
say,  a  number  of  trees  and  other  plants 
properly  belonging  to  far-distant  and  in- 
tensely tropical  parts  of  the  earth,  such 
as  the  Cassia  data  of  Burmah,  the  Mar- 
lea  b€s;onia!folia  of  Java,  the  Durint^ta 
cclosiocides  of  Papua,  and  the  Acrium 
odorum  of  Africa.  This  natural  conser- 
vatory is  a  special  haunt  for  wild  animals, 
and  for  enormous  snakes  such  as  the  py- 
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thon.     The  rhinoceros  exists  in  the  Te-!  sessed   some 


rai,  though  not  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  but 
in  the  part  we  now  are  —  that  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  —  there  are 
wild  elephants,  and  abundance  of  tiger, 
leopard,  panther,  bear,  antelope,  and  deer 
of  various  kinds.  My  Bombay  servant 
had  heard  so  many  stories  at  Hard  war 
about  the  inhabitants  of  this  jungle,  that 
he  entered  into  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
If  the  word  /^^z/"// (elephant)  was  uttered 
once  by  our  coolies,  it  was  uttered  a  hun- 
dred times  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
Before  we  had  gone  very  far,  my  dooly 
was  suddenly  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
my  servant  informed  me  that  there  were 
some  wild  elephants  close  by.     Now,  the 


from  Masuri 


land,  a  few  days'   marches 
and  finally,  by  a  fortunate 


contract  for  supplying  Indian  railways 
with  sleepers  from  the  woods  of  the  Hima- 
liya,  he  had  made  so  much  money  that  it 
was  currently  believed  at  Masuri  when  I 
was  there  that  he  was  worth  more  than 
^150,000.  I  was  interested  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  passes  leading  towards  Yar- 
kund  and  Kashmir,  with  some  of  which 
he  had  made  personal  acquaintance.  I 
may  mention,  also,  that  he  spoke  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  capacities,  as  an  ex- 
plorer, of  the  late  Mr.  Hayward,  the 
agent  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  who  was  cruelly  murdered  on 
the   border  of   Yassin,  on  his  way  to  the 
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elephant  comes  up  to  trample  on  it  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  one  ;  so  I  gathered 
myself  out  slowly  and  deliberately,  but 
with  an  alacrity  which  I  could  hardly 
have  believed  possible.  Surely  enough 
the  heads  and  backs  of  a  couple  of  large 
elephants  were  visible  in  the  bush  ;  and 
as  they  had  no  howdahs  or  cloths  upon 
them,  the  inference  was  fair  that  they 
were  wild  animals.  But  a  little  observa- 
tion served  to  show  that  there  were  men 
beside  them.  They  turned  out  to  be  tame 
elephants  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Wilson, 
a  well-known  Himaliyan  character,  who 
was  hunting  in  the  Terai,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  met  by  every  traveller  to 
Masuri  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  did 
not  see  him  at  this  time,  but  afterwards 
made  his  acquaintance  in  the  hotel  at 
Masuri,  and  again  in  Bombay.  It  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of 
game  in  this  part  of  the  Terai  to 
mention,  that  on  this  shooting  excur- 
sion,, which  lasted  only  for  a  very  few 
days,  he  bagged  two  tigers,  besides 
wounding  another  which  was  lost  in  the 
jungle,  three  panthers,  and  about  thirty 
deer.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  called  the 
"Ranger  of  the  Himdliya,"  and  his  his- 
tory is  a  curious  one.  About  thirty  years 
ago  he  wandered  up  to  these  mountains 
on^  foot  from  Calcutta  with  his  gun, 
being  a  sort  of  superior  "European 
loafer."  There  his  skill  as  a  hunter  ena- 
bled him  to  earn  more  than  a  livelihood, 
by  preserving  and  sending  to  Calcutta 
the  skins  of  the  golden  pheasant  and 
other  valuable  birds.  This  traffic  soon 
developed  to  such  proportions  that  he 
employed  many  paharries  to  procure  for 
him  the  skins  of  birds  and  animals,  so 
that  his  returns  were  not  solely  dependent 
on  the  skill  of  his  own  hand.  He  mar- 
ried a  native  mountain  lady,  who   pos- 


World."  It  has  been  rumoured  that  Mr. 
Hayward  was  in  the  habit  of  ill-treating 
the  people  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson,  who  trav- 
elled with  him  for  some  time,  and 
is  himself  a  great  favourite  with  the 
mountaineers,  repelled  this  supposition, 
and  said  he  had  met  with  no  one  so  well 
fitted  as  this  unfortunate  agent  of  the 
Geographical  Society  for  m^aking  his  way 
in  difficult  countries.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  least  importance  should  be  attached 
to  accusations  of  the  kind  which  have 
been  brought  against  Mr.  Hayward,  or 
rather  against  his  memory.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary  at  times 
in  High  Asia  to  carry  matters  with  a 
high  hand  —  so  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation, not  only  of  the  traveller's  own 
life,  but  also  of  the  lives  of  his  attend- 
ants—  that  there  is  hardly  a  European 
traveller  in  that  region  against  whom,  if 
his  mouth  were  only  closed  with  the  dust 
of  the  grave,  and  there  was  any  reason 
for  getting  up  a.  case  against  him,  it 
could  not  be  proved,  in  a  sort  of  way,  that 
it  was  his  ill-treatment  of  the  natives 
which  had  led  to  his  being  murdered.  I 
am  sure  such  a  case  could  have  been 
made  out  against  myself  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ;  and  an  officer  on  the  staff 
of  the  commander-in-chief  in  India  told 
me  that  the  people  of  Spiti  had  complained 
to  him  that  a  Sahib,  who  knew  neither 
Hindusthani  nor  English,  much  less  their 
own  Tibetan  dialect,  had  been  beating 
them  because  they  could  not  understand 
him.  Now  this  Sahib  is  one  of  the  mild- 
est and  most  gentlemanly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Yarkund  Mission, 
and  the  cause  of  his  energy  in  Spiti  was 
that,  shortly  before,  in  Lahoul,  several  of 
his  coolies  had  perished  from  cold,  owing 
to  disobedience  of  his  orders,  and,  being 
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a  humane   man,  he  was  anxious  to  guard 

against  the  recurrence  of   such  an  event. 

But  wlien  treating  of  Kashmir    I    shall 

ak  more   openly  about  the    story    of 

ayward's  death,  and  only  wish  to   note 

the  testimony  in  his    favour  which 

as  borne  by  the  experienced   '*  Ranger 

f  the  Himdliya,"  who  has  become  almost 

ne   in  feeling   with  the  people    among 

hom  he  dwells. 

In  the  centre  of  this  Terai,  there  is  an 
xpensively  built  police  chowkie^  in  which 
took  refuge    from  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  day  ;  but  what  police  have  to  do  there, 
nless  to  apprehend  tigers,  does   not  ap- 
ear  at  first  sight.     It  is  quite   conceiv- 
ble,    however,    that     the    conservatory 
light  become  a  convenient  place  of   ref- 
jje  for  wild  and  lawless  men,  as  well  as 
wild  plants  and  wild   beasts.     Hence 
he  presence  in  its  midst  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  law  and  order,  who  hailed 
the  visit  of  a  Sahib  with   genuine  delight. 
fThe  delay  here   prevented  my  reaching 
he  cultivated  valley  of  the  Dehra  Doon 
ill  midnight,  so  torches    were    lit    long 
efore   we  left  the  thicker    part    of   the 
erai ;  their  red  light  made  the  wild  jun- 
le  look  wilder  than  ever,  and  it  was  with 
feeling  of  relief  that  we  came  upon  the 
rst  gardens  and  tea-plantations.     There 
no   place  in   India,  unless  perhaps    the 
lateaus   of    the  Blue  Mountains,  which 
mind   one  so  much  of  England  as    the 
ttle  valley  of  the  Dehra  Doon  ;  and  Sir 
eorge  Campbell  has  well  observed  that 
o  district  has  been  so  happily  designed 
y   nature  for   the  capital   of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  empire.     It  lies  between   the  Se- 
walik  or    sub-Himdliyan    range  and  the 
Himdliya  itself.     This  former  low  line  of 
hills,  which  is  composed  from  the  debris 
of  the  greater  range,  has  its   strata  dip- 
ping towards  the  latter  in  a  north-easter- 
y  direction,  and    consists  of   a  few   par- 
llel  ridges  which    are  high    towards  the 
ains,  but  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the 
imdliya  where  there  is   any  interval  be- 
ween.     It  contains  an   immense  collec- 
tion of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  horse,  bear, 
camel,    hyena,  ape,  rhinoceros,    elephant, 
crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and  also  of    the 
sivatherium,  the   megatherium,  and  other 
enormous  animals    not  now    found  alive. 
At  some  places  it  rests  upon  the  Himdliya, ! 
and  at  others  is   separated  from  them  by  j 
raised  valleys.     The   Dehra  Doon   is  one  | 
of  those  elevated  valleys,  with  the  Upper; 
ianges  and  Jumna  flowing  through  it  on  ! 
opposite    sides,    and    is    about    seventy ' 
miles    in  length    and    nearly    twenty    in  j 
breadth.     It  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  by  ; 
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!  enthusiasts  for  colonization  in  India,  as 
!  if  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  might  find 
I  room  to  establish  themselves  there  ;  but 
it  is  really  a  very  small  district,  with  al- 
most all  the    available    land    occupied  ; 
and  from  Masuri  we  see  the  whole   of   it 
lying  at  our  feet  and  bounded  by  tli*  two 
shining    rivers.     It    is  a    very    pleasant 
place,  however.     Being  so  far  north,  just 
about  30°  of  latitude,  and  at  an    eleva- 
tion of  a  little  over  two  thousand  feet,  it 
enjoys  a  beautiful  climate.     Even  in  the 
hot  season  the    nights  and  mornings  are 
quite  cool,  which  is  the  great  thing   in  a 
hot  country  ;  the  fall  of   rain  is    not   so 
great  as  in  the  plains    below  or   in    the 
hills  immediately  above  ;  and  in  the  cold 
season  the  temperature  is  delightful,  and 
at  times  bracing.     I  saw    roses    in    the 
Dehra  Doon  growing  under  bamboos  and 
mango-trees,  and  beds  of   fine  European 
vegetables  side  by  side  with  fields  of  the 
tea-shrub.     In  one    plantation    which     I 
examined  particularly,  the  whole  process 
of  preparing  the  tea    was  shown    to  me. 
It    was  under  the  superintendence  of   a 
Celestial,  and  the  process  did   not  differ 
much    from  that  followed  in  China,  but 
the  plants   were  smaller  than  those    usu- 
ally  seen  in  the  Flowery    Land.     After 
having  been  for  long  a  rather  unprofitable 
speculation,  the  cultivation  of  tea  on  the 
slopes  of   the  Himdliya  is  now  a  decided 
monetary  success  ;  and    the    only    diffi- 
culty is  to   meet  the  demand  for  Indian 
tea  which  exists  not  only  in    India  and 
Europe    but  also    in  Central  Asia.     Dr. 
Jamieson  of  Saharunpore,  who  has  inter- 
ested himself  much  in  the   growth  of  tea 
in  India,  and  pressed   it  on  when  almost 
everybody  despaired  of  its   ever   coming 
to  anything,  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  map  showing   the  tea-districts  of    the 
western  Himdliya;  and  I  see  from  it  that 
they  begin  close  to  the  Nepalese  frontier 
at  Pethoragurh  in    Kumaon.     A    number 
of  them    are  to    be  found  from    a    little 
below  Naini  Tal  northwards  up  to  Almora 
and  Rdnikhet.      Besides    those    in    the 
Dehra  Doon,  there  are  some  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood     immediately    below    Masuri, 
and  to  the  east  of  that  hill-station.     Next 
we  have  those  at  Kalka   on  the  way    to 
Simla    from    Ambdla    (Umballa).    at    or 
rather  just  below  Simla  itself,  at  Kotghur 
in    the   valley   of  the  Sutlej,  and  in  the 
Kulu  valley,  so  famed  for  the  beauty  and 
immorality  of  its    women.     And    lastly, 
there  is   a  group  at    Dharamsala,  and   (n 
the  Kangra  valley  audits  neighbourhood. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  does  not  seem    to 
get  on  in  the    Hi'n.illv.i  above  the  heiirht 
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of  six  thousand  feet,  and  it  flourishes 
from  that  height  down  to  about  two 
thousand  feet,  or  perhaps  lower.  Some 
people  are  very  fond  of  Indian  tea,  and 
declare  it  to  be  equal  if  not  superior,  to 
tiiat  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  ;  but  I  do 
not  Sgree  with  them  at  all.  When  my 
supplies  ran  out  in  High  Asia,  tea  was 
for  some  time  my  only  artificial  beverage, 
though  that,  too',  failed  me  at  last,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  roasted 
barley,  from  which  really  very  fair  coffee 
can  be  made,  and  coffee  quite  as  good  as 
the  liquid  to  be  had  under  that  name  in 
half  the  cafes  of  Europe.  It  is  in  such 
circumstances  that  one  can  really  test 
tea,  when  we  are  so  dependent  on  it  for 
its  refreshing  and  invigorating  effects  ; 
and  I  found  that  none  of  the  Indian  tea 
which  I  had  with  me — not  even  that  of 
Kangra,  which  is  the  best  of  all  —  was  to 
be  compared  for  a  moment,  either  in  its 
effects  or  in  the  pleasantness  of  its  taste, 
with  the  tea  of  two  small  packages  from 
Canton,  which  were  given  me  by  a  friend 
just  as  I  was  starting  from  Simla.  The 
latter,  as  compared  with  the  Himaliyan 
tea,  was  as  sparkling  hock  to  home- 
brewed ale,  and  yet  it  was  only  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  ordinary  better-class  teas 
of  the  Pearl  River. 

Looking  from  Rajpore  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  up  to  Masuri,  that  settlement 
has  a  very  curious  appearance.  Many 
of  its  houses  are  distinctly  visible  along 
the  ridges  ;  but  they  are  so  very  high  up, 
and  so  immediately  above  one,  as  to  sug- 
gest that  we  are  in  for  something  like 
the  labours  and  the  experience  of  Jack 
on  the  bean-stalk.  In  the  bazaar  at 
Rajpore,  I  was  reminded  of  the  Alps  by 
noticing  several  cases  of  goitre:  and  I 
afterwards  saw  instances  of  this  disease 
at  Masuri  ;  at  Kalka,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Simla  hills;  at  Simla;  at  Nirth,  a  very 
hot  place  near  Rampur  in  the  Sutlej 
valley ;  at  Lippe,  a  cool  place,  above 
nine  thousand  feet  high,  in  Upper  Ku- 
nawur,  with  abundance  of  good  water; 
at  Kaelang  in  Lahoul,  a  similar  place, 
but  still  higher  ;  at  the  Ringdom  Monas- 
tery in  Zanskar,  about  twelve  thousand 
feet  high  ;  in  the  great  open  valley  of 
Kashmir;  and  at  Peshdwar  in  the  low- 
lying  trans-Indus  plains.  These  cases  do 
not  all  lit  into  any  particular  theory  which 
has  been  advanced  regarding  the  cause 
of  this  hideous  disease  ;  and  Dr.  Bram- 
ley  has  mentioned  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,  that  in 
Nepal  he  found  goitre  was  more  preva- 
lent on  the  crests'of  high  mountains  than 


in  the  valleys.  The  steep  ride  to  Ma- 
suri up  the  vast  masses  of  mountain, 
which  formed  only  the  first  and  compar- 
atively insignificant  spurs  of  the  Hima- 
liya,  gave  a  slight  foretaste  of  what  is  to 
be  experienced  among  their  giant  cen- 
tral ranges. 

Masuri,  though  striking  enough,  is  by 
no  means  a  picturesque  place.  It  wants 
the  magnificent  deodar  and  other  trees 
of  the  Simla  ridge,  and,  except  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  settlement,  it  has  no 
view  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  though  it 
affords  a  splendid  outlook  over  the  Dehra 
Doon,  the  Sewaliks,  and  the  Indian 
plains  beyond.  The  "  Himalayan  Hotel  " 
there  is  the  best  hotel  I  have  met  with 
in  India  ;  and  there  are  also  a  club-house 
and  a  good  subscription  reading-room 
and  library.  Not  a  few  of  its  English 
inhabitants  live  there  all  the  year  round, 
in  houses  many  of  which  are  placed  in 
little  shelves  scooped  out  of  the  precipi- 
tous sides  of  the  mountain.  Tne  ridges 
on  which  it  rests  afford  only  about  five 
miles  of  riding-paths  in  all,  and  no  table- 
land. Its  height  is  about  seven  thousand 
feet  —  almost  all  the  houses  being  be- 
tween six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  this  insures  a 
European  climate;  for  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himaliya  the  average  yearly 
temperature  of  London  is  found  at  a 
height  of  about  eight  thousand  feet.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  Masuri  is  its 
equality  of  temperature,  both  from  sum- 
mer to  winter  and  from  day  to  night  ;  and 
in  most  other  respects  its  disadvantages 
are  rather  glaring.  In  April  I  found  the 
thermometer  in  a  shaded  place  in  the 
open  air  ranged  from  60°  Fahr.  at  day- 
break, to  71*^  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  mercury  were  very  grad- 
ual and  regular  indeed,  though  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  rain.  The  coldest  month 
is  Januar}^  which  has  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  about  42^  45m.  ;  and  the  hottest 
is  July,  which  has  67^*  35^.  The  tran- 
sition to  the  rainy  season  appears  to 
make  very  little  difference  ;  but  while 
the  months  of  October  and  November 
are  delightful,  with  a  clear  and  serene 
sky,  and  an  average  temperature  of  54"^, 
the  rainy  season  must  be  horrible,  ex- 
posed as  Masuri  is,  without  an  interven- 
ing rock  or  tree,  to  the  full  force  of  the 
Indian  south-west  monsoon.  The  Bar- 
on Carl  Hiigel  mentions  that  when  he 
was  there  in  1835,  the  rain  lasted  for 
eighty-Jive  days,  with  an  intermission  of 


Ipnlv  a  few  hours.  It  cannot  always  be 
■o  Dad  as  that  at  Masuri  in  summer,  but 
■till  the  place  must  be  exceedingly  wet, 
fcold,  and  disagreeable  during  the  period 
bf  the  monsoon  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
Ihat,  at  such  a  season,  the  residents  of 
[he  Dehra  Doon  much  prefer  their 
jfcarmer  and  more  protected  little  valley 
below. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the 
"  Himalayan  Hotel,"  I  would  recommend 
the  visitors  to  Masuri  to  get  out  of  it  as 
oon  as  possible,  and  to  follow  the  exam- 
le  of  the  American  who  said  to  me  after 
rty-eight   hours   he   could   stand    it  no 
nger,  and  that  he  wanted  ''  to  hear  them 
anthers  growling  about  my  tent."     The 
wo  great  excursions  from  this  place  are 
the  Jumnotri  and  the  Gangotri  peaks, 
here  the  sacred  river.%  Jumna  and  Gan- 
es,  may  be  said  to  take   their  rise  re- 
pectiveiy.     These  journeys  involve  tent- 
fe,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  Himd- 
yan  travel,  but  they  are  well  worth  mak- 
g;  for  the  southern  side  of  the  sunny 
imiiliya  in  this  neighbourhood  is  grand 
"eed.     It  is  only  fifteen  marches  from 
asuri   to   the   glacier   from    which    the 
anges  is  said  to  issue,  though,  in  reality, 
branch    of    it    descends    from    much 
urther    up   among   the    mountains ;   and 
ese  marches  are  quite  easy  except  for 
ine   miles   near    to   the    glacier,    where 
;here  is  "  a  very  bad  road  over  ladders, 
caffolds,  &c."     It   is   of   importance    to 
le  tourist  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  order 
o  pursue  his  pleasure  in  the  Himdliya, 
t  is  not  necessary  for  him   to  descend 
from  Masuri  to  the  burning  plains.     The 
ilU-road  to  Simla  I   have  already  spoken 
>f.     There    is    also   a   direct   route  from 
^lasuri  to  Wangtu  Bridge,  in  the  Sutlej 
'valley,  over   the    Burand    Pass,  which    is 
15,180  feet  high,  and  involving  only  two 
marches  on  wliich  there  are  no  villages 
to  afford  supplies.     This  route  to  Wangtu 
Bridge  is  only  fourteen  marches,  and  that 
place  is  so  near  to  Chini  and  the  Indian 
Kailas  that  the   tourist   might  visit  these 
latter  in  a  few  days   from   it,  thus  seeing 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  snowy 
Himdliya;  and   he  could  afterwards  pro- 
ceed   to    Simla  from  VVangtii   in    eleven 
marches   along   the   cut   portion    of    the 
Hindusthan   and   Tibet   road.     There  is 
another  and   still   more  interesting  route 
from   iMasiiri   to  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej 
over  the   Nila  or   Nilung   Pass,  and  then 
down   the   wild    Buspa   valley  ;  but   that 
pass  is  an  exceedingly  ditiicult  one,  and 
is  somewhere    about    eighteen    thousand 
feet  high,  so  no  one  should  attempt  it 
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without  some  previous  experience  of  the 
high  Himdliya;  and  it  is  quite  impassa- 
ble when  the  monsoon  is  raging,  as  in- 
deed the  Burand  Pass  may  be  said  to  be 
also.  The  neophyte  may  also  do  well  to 
remember  that  tigers  go  up  to  the  snow 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Himdliya;  and 
that,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jumnotri  and  Gan- 
gotri  peaks,  besides  "them  panthers," 
and  a  tiger  or  two,  he  is  likely  enough  to 
have  snow-bears  growling  about  his  tent 
at  night. 

I  had  been  unfortunate  in  not  having 
obtained  even  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
snowy  Himdliya  from  the  plains,  or  from 
any  point  of  my  journey  to  Masuri,  and  I 
learned  there  that  they  were  only  visible 
in  the  early  morning  at  that  season.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ascended  one  morning  at 
daybreak  to  the  neighbouring  military 
station  of  Landaur,  and  there  saw  these 
giant  mountains  for  the  first  time.  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  wrote  in  his  "Travels 
into  Bokhara,"  &c.  —  "I  felt  a  nervous 
sensation  of  joy  as  I  first  gazed  on  the 
Himalaya."  VVhen  Bishop  Heber  saw 
them  he  "felt  intense  delight  and  awe  in 
looking  on  them."  Even  in  these  anti- 
enthusiastic  times  I  fancy  most  people 
experience  some  emotion  on  first  behold- 
ing those  lofty  pinnacles  of  unstained 
snow,  among  which  the  gods  of  Hindus- 
than are  believed  to  dwell.  From  Lan- 
daur a  sea  of  mist  stretched  from  my  feet, 
veiling,  but  not  altogether  concealing,- 
ridge  upon  ridge  of  dark  mountains,  and 
even  covering  the  lower  portions  of  the 
distant  great  wall  of  snow.  No  sunlight 
as  yet  fell  upon  this  dark  yet  transparent 
mist,  in  which  the  mountainous  surface 
of  the  earth,  with  its  black  abysses, 
seemed  sunk  as  in  a  gloomy  ocean, 
bounded  by  a  huge  coral-reef.  But 
above  this,  dazzling  and  glorious  in  the 
sunlight,  high  up  in  the  deep  blue  heav- 
ens, there  rose  a  white  shining  line  of 
gigantic  "icy  summits  reared  in  air." 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  peculiar 
and  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  wild  mountainous  country  below  — 
visible,  but  darkened  as  in  an  eclipse  — 
and  these  lofty  domes  and  pinnacles  of 
eternal  ice  and  n6vL  No  cloud  or  fleck 
of  mist  marred  their  surpassing  radiance. 
Every  glacier,  snow-wall,  icy  aigitille^ 
and  smooth-rounded  snow-field,  gleamed 
with  marvellous  distinctness  in  the  morn- 
ing light,  though  here  and  there  the  sun- 
beams drew  out  a  more  overpowering 
brightness.  These  were  the  Jumnotri 
and  Gangotri  peaks,  the  peaks  of  Bad- 
rinath  and  of    the    Hindu    Kailas  ;    the 
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source  of  mighty  sacred  rivers  :  the  very  ;  which  are  passed,  or  seen,  by  the  visitors 
centre  of  the'HimdIiya  ;  the  Himmel,  or  I  to  that  more  famous   place.     The  first  of 

'  these,  and  usually  the  first  stopping-place 
for  the  night  of  those  who  go  by  the  old 
bridle-road  from  Kalka,  is  Kussowli,  fa- 
mous for  its  Himaliyan  beer,  which  is 
not  unlike  the  ordinary  beer  of  Munich. 
It  is  more  rainy  than  Simla,  more  windy, 
and  rather  warmer,  though  as  high  or  a 
little  higher,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  as  a 
depot  for  the  convalescents  of  European 
regiments.  Close  to  it  rises  the  barren 
hill  of  Sonavvur,  where  there  is  the  (Sir 
Henry)  Lawrence  Asylum,  for  boys  and 
girls  of  European  or  mixed  parentage, 
between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred 
being  usually  supported  and  educated 
there  at  the  expense  of  government. 
Two  other  sanitariums,  Dagshai  (Dug- 
shaie)  and  Subdthu  (Subathoo),  are  also 
military  depots  ;  the  latter  having  large 
barracks,  and  houses  with  fine  gardens 
and  orchards.  The  British  soldier  im- 
proves greatly  in  strength  and  appear- 
ance on  these  heights  ;  but  it  is  said  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
being  placed  upon  them.  He  does  not 
like  having  to  do  so  much  for  himself  as 
falls  to  his  lot  when  he  is  sent  to  the 
mountains.  He  misses  the  Indian  camp- 
followers,  who  treat  him  below  as  a 
Chota  Lord  Sahib  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
misses  the  varied  life  of  the  plains,  and 
the  amusement  of  the  bazaar.  I  am  afraid, 
too,  mountains  fail  to  afford  him  much 
gratification  after  his  first  burst  of  pleas- 
ure on  finding  himself  among  and  upon 
them.  "Sure,  and  I've  been  three  times 
round  that  big  hill  to-day,  and  not  another 
blessed  thing  is  there  to  do  up  here  !  "  I 
heard  an  Irish  corporal  indignantly  ex- 
claim. To  the  officers  and  their  families 
the  hills  are  a  delightful  change  ;  but  to 
the  undeveloped  mind  of  Tommy  Atkins 
they  soon  become  exceedingly  tiresome, 
though  I  believe  the  soldiers  enjoy  much 
being  employed  in  the  working  parties 
upon  the  roads,  where  they  have  the  op- 
portunity of  laying  by  a  little  money. 

The  mountains  between  Kalka  and 
Simla  are  wild  and  picturesque  enough, 
but  they  give  no  idea  of  either  the  gran- 
deur or  the  beauty  of  the  Himaliya  ;  and 
the  traveller  should  be  warned  against 
being  disappointed  with  them.  No 
ranges  of  eternal  snow  are  in  sight  ;  no 
forests  of  lofty  deodar  ;  no  thick  jungle, 
like  that  of  the  Terai  ;  no  smiling  valleys, 
such  as  the  Dehra  Doon.  We  have  only 
the  ascending  of  steep  bare  mountain- 
sides, in  order  to  go  down  them  on  the 
other  side,  or  to  wind  along  bare  moun- 


heaven  of  the  Teuton  Aryans  as  well  as 
of  Hindu  mythology.  Mount  Meru  it- 
self may  be  regarded  as  raising  there  its 
golden  front  against  the  sapphire  sky  ; 
the  Kailas,  or  "Seat  of  Happiness,"  is 
the  cceliun  of  the  Latins  ;  and  there  is 
the  fitting,  unapproachable  abode  of 
Brahma  and  of  his  attendant  gods, 
Gandharvas  and  Rishis. 

But  I  now  felt  determined  to  make  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  these  wondrous 
peaks  —  to  move  among  them,  upon 
them,  and  behind  them  — so  I  hurried 
from  Masuri  to  Simla  by  the  shortest 
route,  that  of  the  carriage-road  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  through  the  Sewaliks  to 
Saharunpore  ;  by  rail  from  thence  to 
Ambali,  by  carriage  to  Kalka,  and  from 
Kalka  to  Simla  in  a  jhattipan,  by  the  old 
road,  which,  however,  is  not  the  shortest 
way  for  that  last  section,  because  a  mail- 
cart  now  runs  along  the  new  road.  Ambala, 
and  the  roads  from  thence  to  Simla  pre- 
sent a  very  lively  scene  in  April,  when 
the  governor-general,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  heads  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, their  baggage  and  attendants,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  different  departments, 
are  on  their  way  up  to  the  summer  re- 
treat of  the  government  of  India.  It  is 
highly  expedient  for  the  traveller  to 
avoid  the  days  of  the  great  rush,  when  it 
•is  impossible  for  him  to  find  conveyance 
of  any  kind  at  any  price  — and  I  did  so  ; 
but  even  coming  in  among  the  ragtag 
and  bobtail,  —  if  deput3'-commissioners 
and  colonels  commanding  regiments  — 
men  so  tremendous  in  their  own  spheres 
—  may  be  thus  profanely  spoken  of, — 
tiiere  was  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
carriage  and  bungalow  accommodation  ; 
and  there  was  plenty  of  amusing  com 
pany, —  from  the  ton  weight  of  the  post- 
office  official,  who  required  twenty  groan- 
ing coolies  to  carry  him,  to  the  dapper 
little  lieutenant  or  assistant  deputy-com- 
missioner who  cantered  lightly  along 
parapetless  roads  skirting  precipices  ; 
and  from  the  heavy-browed  sultana  of 
some  Gangetic  station,  whose  stern  look 
palpably  interrogates  the  amount  of  your 
monthly  paggdr,  to  the  more  lily-like 
young  Anglo-Indian  dame  or  damsel,  who 
darts  at  you  a  Parthian  yet  gentle  glance, 
though  shown  "more  in  the  eyeli.ls  than 
the  eyes,"  as  she  trips  from  h(tr  jhampan 
or  Bareilly  dandy  into  the  travellers' 
bungalow. 

In  the    neighbourhood  of   Simla  there 
is    quite    a    collection    of     sanitariums, 
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in-ridjjes.  The  hills  either  rest  on 
ch  other,  or  have  such  narrow  gorges 
tween,  that  there  is  no  room  for  cul- 
vated  valleys  ;  and  their  faces  are  so 
eep,  and  so  exposed  to  the  action  of 
e  Indian  rains,  that  all  the  soil  is 
ept  away  from  them  ;  and  so  we  have 
thing  to  speak  of  but  red  slopes  of 
ck  and  shingle,  with  only  a  few  ter- 
ced  patches  of  cultivation,  and  almost 
no  trees  at  all,  except  in  the  immediate 
\icinity  of  the  military  stations.  The 
worst  parts  of  Syria  would  show  to  ad- 
vantage compared  with  the  long  ap- 
roach  to  Simla.  I  understand,  how- 
er,  that  the  actual  extent  of  cultivation 
considerably  greater  than  one  would 
readily  suppose,  and  occasionally  the 
creeping  vine  and  the  cactus  do  their 
l)est  to  clothe  the  rocky  surface.  On  as- 
cending the  Simla  ridge  itself,  however, 
I  change  comes  over  the  scene.  Himdli- 
van  cedars  and  oaks  cover  the  heights 
id  crowd  the  glades  ;  rliododendrons, 
it  be  their  season  of  bloom,  give  quite 

fiory  of  colour  ;  and  both  white  and 
roses  appear  among  the  brambles 
id  berberries  of  the  thick  underwood  :  a 
falthy  resinous  odour  meets  one  from 
\e  forest  of  mighty  pine-trees,  mingled 
ith  more  delicate  perfumes  ;  beds  of 
•n  with  couches  of  moss  lie  along  tlie 
ladside  ;  masses  of  cloud  come  rolling 
>wn  the  valleys  from  the  rounded, 
[ickly  wooded  summit  of  Hatto  ;  deep 
;ns,  also  finely  wooded,  fall  suddenly 
jfore  our  feet :  on  the  one  side,  over  a 
infusion  of  hills  and  the  edifices  of 
ibdthu  and  Dagshai,  we  have  glimpses 
the  yellow  burning  Indian  plain  ;  on 
le  other,  through  the  oak-branches  and 
le  tower-like  stems  of  deodar,  there 
lines  the  long  white  line  of  eternal 
low  upon  the  giant  mountains  of 
lamba,  Kulu,  and  Spiti.  It  was  a 
jatter  of  life  or  death  for  me  to  reach 
lose  snowy  solitudes,  and  I  found  the 
>rds  of  Mignon's  song  in  "  Wilhelm 
leister"  flitting  across  my  brain,  and  tak- 
a  new  meaning  :  — 

low'st  thou  the  land  where  towering  cedars 

rise 

graceful  majesty  to  cloudless  skies; 
^here  keenest  winds  from  icy  summits  blow 
ross  the  deserts  of  eternal  snow  ? 
low'st  thou  it  not  ? 

Oh  there  !  oh  there  ! 
^y  wearied  spirit,  let  us  flee  from  care  ! 

low'st  thou  the  tent,  its  cone  of  snowy  drill 
itch'd  on  the  greensward  by  the  snow-fed 
rill; 


Where  whiter  peaks  tlmn  marble  rise  around. 
And  icy  ploughshares  pierce  the  flower-clad 

ground  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

Oh  there  !  oh  there  » 
Where    pi|>es    the  marmot  —  fiercely  growls 

the  bear  ! 

Know'st  thou  the  cliffs  above  the  gorges  dread. 
Where  the  great  yaks  with  trembling  footsteps 

tread, 
Beneath  the  Alp  where  frolic  ibex  play, 
While  snow-fields  sweep  across  the  perilous 

way  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  thus  ? 

Go  there  !  go  there  ! 
Scale  cliffs,  and  granite  avalanches  dare  : 

Know'st    thou    the  land  where    man  scarce 

knows  decay, 
So  nigh  the  realms  of  everlasting  day ; 
Where    gleam    the    splendours  of    unsullied 

truth, 
Where    Diirga    smiles,  and    blooms    eternal 

youth  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  now  ? 

Oh  there  !  oh  there  ! 
To  breathe  the  sweetness  of  that  hcavenlv  air  ! 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  CONVERSION. 

We  have  never  felt  any  doubt  at  all 
that  the  process  known  in  the  terminol- 
ogy of  Evangelical  Churches  as  "  conver- 
sion "  is  in  very  many  cases  indeed  a  real 
one,  though  it  is  a  very  mischievous  sort 
of  thing  for  revivalists  or  any  one  else 
to  teach  that  there  can  be  no'  true  reli- 
gion without  some  sudden  spiritual  crisis, 
such  as  John  Wesley,  for  instance,  dated 
in  his  own  case  as  having  happened  pre- 
cisely at  a  quarter  before  nine  on  the  24th 
May,  1738.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
persons  and  some  social  classes  for  whom 
there  is  far  more  chance  of  "conversion," 
in  Messrs.  Moody's  and  Sankey's  sense, 
than  of  any  gradual  change  ;  and  unques- 
tionably this  would  be  true  of  all  persons 
like  the  famous  Colonel  Gardiner,  for  in- 
stance, (the  officer  whose  life  and  mar- 
vellous conversion  was  recounted  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  Doddridge),  persons,  we  mean, 
embarked  in  a  life  of  conscious  evil,  —  a 
life  which,  unless  arrested  in  mid-cireer, 
is  pretty  sure  to  waste  the  available  forces 
of  character,  and  before  long  to  leave  loo 
little  strength  of  purpose  of  any  kind  for 
an  effectual  change.  I3ut  the  curious  thino- 
is  that  the  high  doctrine  of  "  conversion," 
though  it  may  have  won  its  greatest  num- 
ber of  apparent  triumphs  over  persons, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  of  Colonel  Gardi- 
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ner's  type, — /.<?.,  persons  who  had  never 
been  earnest  either  in  morality  or  religion 
till  the  moment  of  their  conversion,  —  has 
derived  all  its  authority  from  men  of  a 
very  different  type  indeed,  men  like  St. 
Paul  and  John  Wesley,  whose  whole  life 
has  been  in  some  sense  profoundly  reli- 
gious, and  in  whom  the  convulsive  change 
called  "conversion"  has  represented  not 
a  change  from  a  life  of  reckless  pleasure 
or   license    to   a  life  of  faith,  but  only  a 


"  not  able  to  bear  strong  meat,"  and  even 
"  carnal,"  "  Ye  are  God's  building,  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,"  which,  argued  Wes- 
ley, could  not  have  been  said  of  them  if 
they  had  had  no  saving  faith  at  all,  but 
must  have  referred  to  persons  who  had 
saving  faith,  but  who  had  it  in  a  weak 
form.  Thus  we  see  that  this  great 
preacher  of  conversion  had  already  been 
compelled  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
three  verv  fine   shades  of   his  own   reli- 


chan"-e  from  one  type  of  faith  to  another  j  gious  belief,  —  the  shade  of  mere  belief, 
type*of  faith, — the  distinction  between 
the  two  being  frequently  by  no  means 
apparent  to  the  external  world.  In  St. 
Paul,  no  doubt,  the  change  was  intelli- 
gible enough,  because  it  marked  the  mo- 
ment when  he  surrendered  his  character 
to  a  new  personal  influence,  an  influence 

in  many  respects  in  vivid  contrast  to  that  |  only  adequate  for  salvation,  but  adequate 
exerted  by  the  Judaic  hopes  and  tradi-  also  for  producing  peace  and  perfect  free- 
tions  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  j  dom  from  doubt. 

Now  what  is  the  mental   rationale  of 
this  curious   religious  tendency  to   insist 


which  left  him  still  beyond  the  pale  of 
salvation  owing  to  want  of  faith,  though 
he  was  earnestly  and  persistently  seeking 
it,  —  the  shade  which  amounted  to  saving 
faith,  but  only  in  a  weak  measure,  like 
that  of  the  Corinthians  who  were  still 
"carnal,"  —  and  the  shade  which  was  not 


But  in  a  great  many  famous  cases  of 
"conversion,"  there  is  no  passage  over 
an  external  boundary  of  this  kind  to  mark 
the  change.      John  Wesley,  for  instance, 


not  merely  on  "  conversion  "  in  the  sense 
of  a  great  change  from  one  kind  of  aim, 
had  been  engaged  in  voluntary  spiritual  I  and  purpose,  and  drift  in  life  to  a  totally 
and  religious  duties  of  precisely  the  same  i  different  one,  but  on  conversion  within 
kind  as  those  of  his  later  life,  for  nearly  ;  conversion,  —  on  a  conversion  which   af 


ten  years  before  he  admitted  his  own  con- 
version.    Eight  years  before  its  date  he 


fects  not  so  much  the  attitude  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mind's  movement,  as   the  re- 


had   cut  himself  off  from  the  academic  j  finements  of  its  own  conscious  manipula- 


world  around  him,  had  visited  the  prisons 
of  Oxford  till  all  his  friends  thought  him 
mad,  and  had  sailed  with  some  Mora- 
vians to  Georgia  to  help  in  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  there; — and  yet  it  was  not 
till  after  his  return  to  England  that,  under 
the  teaching  of  Peter  Bohler,  he  became 
suddenly  convinced  that  he  had  h.t  last 
obtained  the  savino:  faith  of  which  he  was 


tion  of  its  inward  condition?  St.  Paul, 
though  his  own  change  was  much  more 
tangible,  since  it  marked  his  acknowl- 
edgment" of  a  new  master,  yet  set  the 
example  of  this  anxious  manipulation  of 
the  intricate  inward  drama  of  the  heart, 
in  his  careful  discrimination  of  the  "  law  " 
by  which  he  was  condemned  as  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  from  the  new  personal 


in    search.      He   had    persuaded    himself ;  life  in  which  he  was  restored  to  peace  and 
that  faith  must  be  all  or  nothing,  that  it  | 
hardly  admitted  of  degrees,  and  that  for! 
eight  years  and  more  before  he  obtained  | 
it  he  had  had  as  little  of  what  he  held  to  | 
be   saving   faith  as    in    the    days    of    his 
schoolboy  unconcern.      Yet  so  fine  was 
the  change,  even  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness, that  though  Wesley  could  date  the 
minute  of  his  conversion,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  note  that  at  first  it  brought  him 
no  joy,  even  if  it  brought  him  compara- 
tive peace,  and  that  it  was  consistent  with 
much  doubt  and  fear  ;  and  he  was  fain  to 


freedom.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  religious  minds  in 
whom  the  real  change  from  worldly  to 
spiritual  life  is  so  far  from  sudden  that 
nothing  could  well  be  more  gradual,  and 
yet  in  whom  there  is,  nevertheless,  some 
imperious  subjective  necessity  compelling 
them  to  draw  an  invisible  equator  between 
the  opposite  hemispheres  of  condemna- 
tion and  salvation.  Is  there  not  something 
strange  in  the  fact  that  the  metaphysics  of 
conversion,  as  we  may  call  them,  do  not 
really  arise   out  of  the   cases  of  sudden 


apologize  for  his  state  to  the  teachers  of  |  change  from  a  life  of  crime  and  profligacy 


a  yet  higher  doctrine,  who  taught  that  any 
one  who  could  feel  doubt  or  fear  could 
not  be  said  to  have  even  a  weak  faith, 
but  must  be  declared  to  have  no  faith  at 
all,  by  quoting  St.  Paul's  language  to  the 
Corinthians,    whom   he    declared    to   be 


to  a  life  of  self-devotion,  but  rather  out 
of  the  cases  of  the  most  gradual  change, 
change  which  has  been  as  steady  and 
uniform  as  the  growth  of  the  dawn  into 
the  day  ? 

We  believe  that  the  explanation  of  this 


Ilurlous  fact  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
pavinir,  which  marks  all  religious  as  dis- 
■nct  from  merely  moral  life,  for  finding  a 
lomplelely  new  spiritual  departure  from 
I    base    that   can    be   contrasted    in  the 
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saw  the  light  shine  about  him,  and  be- 
lieved that  Christ  upon  the  cross  was  re- 
proaching him  with  his  share  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  Calvary,  was  probably  totaily 
unaware  of  the  strong  protest  which  the 
oadest  way  with  the  structure  of  the  j  moral  nature  inherited  from  his  mother, 
aracter  itself  standing  in   need  of   re-   and  carefully  cultivated  in  childhood  by 


neration.     The  most  fundamental  phe- 1 
menon    of    the    religious    life    in    all 
churches  and  creeds  is  weariness,  not  to 
s  ly  sickness,  of  self,  and    a    passionate 
(iesire  to  find  some  new  centre  of  life  — 
.1  "  not  ourselves,"  as   Mr.  Arnold  would 
say  —  which    can    renovate    the    springs 
id  purify  the  aiins  of  the  soiled  and  ex- 
hausted   nature.     Now    this    craving,    so 
ir  from   being   confined   to   those    who 
lave  led    a   life     of   vice    or   self-indul- 
jnce,  is  perhaps  even   more  powerfully 
chibited    in   ir.en   of  strong  self-control 
id    highly  disciplined   nature,  provided 
»eir   spiritual    affections    be   also    deep 
id  warm.     In  men  like  John  Wesley,  for 
istance,  the  weariness  of  self  probably 
•Ises  in    large    measure    from    the    very 
)nstant   fact  of   the  use  of  the  will   in 
lall   manipulations    of    the    inner   life, 
fothing  is  more  touching  in  John  Wes- 
>y's   journal    than    the    constant    recur- 
ince   of    lamentations   that    he    cannot 
irmanently  feel  the   new  wave  of  emo- 
lon  which    swept   over    his    mind  about 
le  period  which   he  calls  his  "  conver- 
lon,"  that   he    "cannot   find   in  himself 
le  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,"  that  he 
conscious  of  "deadness  "  and  of  *■'  wan- 
;rings  "  in  prayer,  and  so  forth.     What 
le  is  craving  is  not  at  all  a   new  habit  of 
the  will,  but  a  refreshing  spring  of  exter- 
nal inrtuence  of  which  he   may  always  be 
conscious.     It    is    in    great    part  ai^ainst 


both  mother  and  aunt,  had  long  been 
making  in  him  against  the  course  of 
protligacy  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He 
referred  to  this  supernatural  event  in  his 
life,  as  he  at  least  deemed  it,  almost  the 
whole  stock  of  new  emotions  which  now 
overwhelmed  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, we  take  it  on  the  evidence  he  himself 
furnishes,  that  the  sense  of  the  misery  of 
his  vices  had  been  long  growing  on  him, 
and  the  lessons  of  his  childhood  long 
reasserting  themselves, —  and  reasserting 
themselves  almost  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  weights  he  had  been  piling  over  that 
compressed  spring  of  inherited  piety  and 
childish  integrity.  When  he  came  to  him- 
self, and  with  the  military  courage  which 
was  so  conspicuous  a  characteristic  in 
him,  broke  off  at  once  and  finally  with 
his  pleasant  vices,  he  hardly  recognized 
in  his  new  mind  the  suppressed  and  neg- 
lected currents  of  his  old  mind  ;  rather  he 
referred  the  whole  change  to  the  super- 
natural revelation  which  he  had,  as  he  did 
not  doubt,  received.  Nevertheless,  no 
one  with  any  judgment  can  question  at 
all,  after  reading  Dr.  Doddridge's  ac- 
count of  his  own  statements,  that  the 
new  self  was,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
a  reassertion  of  the  nature  partly  inherit- 
ed from  and  partly  cultivated  in  him  by 
his  mother;  and  the  same  maybe  said 
of  St.  Augustine's  character  after  his 
conversion,  and  of  that  of   a  great  many 


the  accurate  and  formal  goodness  of  old!  other  converts  manifested    in  the   same 


habit  that  his  heart   really  protests.     He 

wants  to  feel  himself  borne  up  on  a   tide 

hat  sweeps  him  away  with  it,  not  pacing 

arefully  on  a  dusty  road  of  small  duties. 

he  passionate  need  for  a  release  from 

hemselves   is   certainly   felt  even    more 

by  the  patient  and  painstaking  souls  that 

liave   always    been    carefully  disciplined, 

than  by  those  who,  like  Colonel  Gardiner, 

make  a  vast  change  in  their  outward  lives 

at  the   moment  when  they  acknowledge 

the  inward  change.     And  there  is   a  nat- 
ural enough  reason  for  this.     In  the  case 

of   the  conversions  which   cause  a  great 

change  of  outward  life  and   habit,  a  good 

eal  is  apt  to  be   referred   to  new  divine    

nfiuence  which  is  really  nothing  but  the!  still  rarer  to  find  it  in  the  case  of  the 
eassertioo  of  itself  by  a  temporarily  sup- !  criminal  classes,  whose  lives  are  re- 
>ressed  element  of  character  or  inherited  I  formed,  if  at  all,  slowly,  and  x\q\.  per  sal- 
lisposition.     Colonel  Gardiner,  when  he  ' //////.     After  all,  the  theory  of    inherited 


manner.  No  small  part  of  the  elasticity 
and  joy  which  '' conversion  "  causes  in 
those  whose  external  life  it  really  revolu- 
tionizes is,  we  do  not  doubt,  due  to  the 
satisfaction  the  change  gives  to  an  over- 
powered element  in  the  men  themselves, 
which,  like  a  compressed  spring,  has 
been  steadily  pushing  against  the  life  led 
in  the  past.  The  proof  of  this  we  take 
to  be  that  it  is  far  rarer  to  find  that  won- 
derful exhilaration  and  joy  which  there 
showed  themselves,  for  instance,  in  the 
life  of  Colonel  Gardiner  and  of  St  Augus- 
tine, in  the  so-called  ''conversions  "  of 
men  who  have  never  given  the  rein  to 
their   lower  nature  ;    and  again,  that  it  is 
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modifications  of  character,  the  theory 
which  is  now  so  much  connected  with 
the  name  of  Darwin,  though  this  part  of 
it  at  least  was  preached  long  before  Mr. 
Darwin's  speculations  were  known,  and 
is  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of 
inherited  automatic  habits,  accounts  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  passionate  joy  with 
which  misdirected  characters  spring  back 
into  the  deeper  groove  of  feeling  im- 
pressed on  their  parents,  or  themselves, 
or  both,  long  before  the  superficial  aber- 
rations began. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  meta- 
physics of  conversion  are  almost  wholly 
due  to  quite  another  source,  —  to  the  su- 
preme weariness  of  self  which  is  apt  to 
be  felt  even  more  intensely  by  strongly- 
controlled  natures,  capable  of  deep  spir- 
itual affections,  than  even  by  those  who 
have  gone  far  astray.  It  was  St.  Paul 
who  lived  "in  all  good  conscience  before 
God  "  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  conver- 
sion, who  first  expounded  the  metaphys- 
ics of  conversion; — he  who  was  ever 
yearning  to  say,  when  asked  as  to  the 
source  of  his  own  highest  feelings  and 
actions,  —  "  Not  I,  but  Christ  that  dwell- 
eth  in  me."  It  is  not  those  who  can 
speak  of  their  conversion  as  bringing 
with  it  directly,  as  Colonel  Gardiner  did, 
seven  years  of  something  like  transport, 
who  are  apt  to  expound  any  metaphysics 
of  conversion  at  all;  —  for  such  happi- 
ness as  that,  there  must  be  a  concurrence 
between  the  belief  in  divine  help  and  the 
release  of  a  long-suppressed  but  deeply 
ingrained  natural  bias.  The  "conver- 
sions "  of  men  like  Wesley  are  dim  and 
twilight  affairs  of  extremely  gradual  and 
ambiguous  character,  as  compared  with 
such  conversions  as  these.  And  yet  it 
is  the  profound  recoil  from  self  in  men 
whose  own  habitual  goodness  has  shown 
them  how  -superficial  even  the  best 
habitual  goodness  is,  that  has  led  to  all 
the  dogmatizing  about  the  character  of 
conversion,  about  the  complete  repudia- 
tion of  human  good  works,  and  the  abso- 
lute reliance  on  the  merits  of  another  as 
the  only  source  of  true  life.  Indeed  noth- 
ing seems  to  us  more  instructive  than  to 
observe  that  the  specific  religious  yearn- 
ing for  a  complete  escape  from  self  is 
strongest  in  those  who  have  tlie  best 
self  from  which  to  escape  rather  ;han  the 
worst  ;  and  this  is  so,  simply  because  it 
is  in  them  that  the  contrast  between  the 
new  and  old  self  seems  the  least  com- 
plete and  satisfactory, —  because  a  good 
deal  of  the  minute  and  painstaking 
scrupulousness    of    which    they  are    so 


weary,  necessarily  accompanies  them 
even  into  the  region  of  the  new  emotion 
for  which  they  long,  but  in  which  too 
often  they  only  faintly  participate. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

The  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has 
caused  just  and  general  regret.  Through- 
out his  life  he  had  been  judicious  and  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  friends,  and 
neither  in  his  official  position  nor  in  pri- 
vate intercourse  was  he  known  to  have 
an  enemy.  It  is  understood  that  he  en- 
joyed a  large  share  of  the  queen's  favour 
and  confidence,  though  he  was  probably 
not  consulted  on  political  questions.  His 
own  interest  in  public  affairs  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  topics  which  are 
not  the  subject  of  party  contention.  The 
sanitary  administration  in  which  as  clerk 
of  the  Privy  Council  he  had  some  share, 
and  projects  of  social  improvement,  pos- 
sessed for  him  more  attraction  than  the 
more  exciting  matters  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  politicians.  It  would  in  any 
case  have  been  his  duty  to  be  neutral, 
and  his  temper  and  habits  of  thought 
made  impartiality  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  only  constitutional  changes  which 
he  desired  were  suggested  by  his  pardon- 
able preference  for  his  own  occupation  in 
life.  In  common  with  many  other  intel- 
ligent members  of  the  Civil  Service,  he 
failed  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  legislation  ;  and 
he  would  willingly  have  transferred  the 
functions  of  ministers  who  were  also 
party  leaders  to  experts  who  might  con- 
centrate all  their  faculties  on  the  system- 
atic transaction  of  business.  He  had  a 
profound  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  organ- 
ization, though  his  explanations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  were  sometimes 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  held  that 
in  a  more  perfect  state  of  society  benevo- 
lent philosophers  would  rule  docile  com- 
munities without  any  contamination  of 
interested  motives.  How  the  philoso- 
phers were  to  be  found,  or  to  obtain 
recognition  and  obedience,  were  questions 
which  would  probably  have  seemed  to 
him  material,  if  there  had  been  any 
chance  of  accomplishing  his  object. 
Projectors  of  new  machinery  take  the 
motive  power  for  granted.  To  less  san- 
guine theorists  it  seems  that  tiie  force 
which  is  indispensable  to  government 
must  come  either  from  below  by  popular 


Impulse,  or  from  the  will  of  a  despot. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Arthur 
■lelps  discharj^ed  the  duties  of  his  otTice 
^ith  ability  and  assiduity  ;  and  his  oppor- 
unities  of  studying  the  character  of  the 
tatesmen  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
ontact  were  carefully  used.  Of  all  the 
ninisters  under  whom  he  had  served,  he 
poke  with  the  warmest  admiration  of 
^rd  Palmerston,  and  especially  of  his 
tact,  his  courage,  and  his  indefatigable 
industry.  He  came  into  office  after  the 
death  o'f  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  would  have 
api)ro.ximated  more  nearly  to  his  ideal 
ype  of  a  minister;  but  he  may  probably 
ave  found  his  conception  of  a  beneficent 
tatesman  realized  when  he  became  ac- 
Iquainted  with  the  prince-consort.  In  all 
ihe  external  circumstances  which  are 
roper  for  public  notice,  Sir  Arthur 
"elps's  life  may  be  esteemed  happy  and 
uccessful.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  made 
any  acquaintances  of  value,  he  became 
rivate  secretary  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and 
terwards  to  Lord  Morpeth,  who  was 
en  the  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
if  Ireland.  Both  his  chiefs  were  inen  of 
r.usually  kind  and  cordial  nature,  and 
oth  encouraged  his  characteristic  incli- 
ation  to  convert  official  relations  into 
iendship. 

His  next  official  experience  was  ac- 
uired  on  a  commission  for  the  settle- 
ent  of  certain  Danish  claiihs  which  dated 
om  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  With  this 
rifling  exception  he  was  exclusively  oc- 
,  tupied  with  literary  pursuits  until  his 
appointment  about  twenty  years  ago  to 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  council.  The 
selection  was  due  to  the  recommendation 
of  an  early  friend,  who  could  not  have 
combined  more  thoroughly  recognition  of 
personal  claims  with   regard   for  the  pub- 

ilic  interest.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  liked  both 
the  form  and  the  substance  of  official 
duty,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
himself  personally  acceptable  to  those 
bith  whom  he  had  to  transact  business, 
peither  pushing  nor  ambitious  in  man- 
ner, he  was  observant  of  character, 
ready  arid  eager  to  receive  instruction, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  shyness.  If  he 
liked  an  equal  or  superior,  he  took  no 
pains  to  disguise  his  preference  ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  his  object  in  cultivating 
the  regard  of  others  ended  with  itselt, 
and  that  it  was  not  prompted  by  any  de- 
sire for  material  advantage.  A  low  voice, 
and  a  somewhat  quaint  and  formal  de- 
meanour, accorded  well  with  a  thoughtful 
if  not  profound  style  in  conversation,  and 
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with  a  grave  playfulness  which  might 
almost  pass  for  humour;  but  on  the 
whole  he  had  rather  the  air  of  a  student 
than  of  a  teacher.  The  dogmatic  and 
proselytizing  part  of  his  character  was 
reserved  for  his  books.  In  general  soci- 
ety he  never  argued  or  declaimed.  He 
had  not  even  in  youth  the  physical  force 
or  the  animal  spirits  which  predispose 
novices  to  oral  controversy.  In  mature 
years  all  wise  men  abstain  from  direct 
efforts  to  instruct  or  to  convince  by 
means  of  conversation.  Sometimes  a 
sententious  phrase  recalled  the  numerous 
aphorisms  of  his  writings  ;  but  he  never 
affected  to  be,  in  earnest  or  in  Jest,  a 
brilliant  talker.  It  cost  him  no  efifort  to 
be,  as  became  his  confidential  position, 
habitually  discreet.  He  may  probably 
have  been  in  the  secret  of  many  personal 
difficulties,  and  of  occasional  displays  of 
weakness  and  caprice  ;  but  he  never  be- 
trayed his  knowledge  of  anything  more 
private  than  an  order  in  council  on  the 
cattle-plague. 

As  an  author,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  culti- 
vated with  unequal  success  two  or  three 
distinct  forms  of  literary  activity.  He 
wrote  one  or  two  forgotten  dramas  of 
little  merit,  and  several  novels,  which* 
had  the  defects  of  imperfect  construction 
and  of  a  didactic  purpose  which  is  fatal 
to  art.  In  "  Casimir  Maremma  "he 
sought  to  recommend  a  favourite  doctrine, 
namely,  the  advantage  of  organized  col- 
onization. His  hero  necessarily  embod- 
ied in  a  more  practical  form  his  own 
aspirations  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  endow  a 
fictitious  character  with  powers  of  influ- 
ence and  command.  A  stronger  imagi- 
nation would  have  required  a  more  com- 
plete demonstration  of  the  possibility  of 
combined  colonial  enterprise.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  no  unoccupied  coun- 
tries fit  for  the  settlement  of  Europeans  ; 
or,  if  vacant  spaces  are  to  be  discovered 
in  the  more  temperate  regions  of  South 
Ainerica,  colonists  would  find  themselves 
at  the  same  time  independent  of  their 
leaders,  and  subject  to  the  sovereignty 
or  interference  of  some  semi-barbarous 
government.  In  "  Realmah,"  where  pre- 
historic chiefs  were  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic reforms  of  lacustrine  communi- 
ties, Sir  Arthur  Helps  found  it  necessary 
to  diversify  his  incredible  narrative  with 
the  comments  of  the  well-known  *'  Friends 
in  Council  "  converted  for  the  time  into  a 
critical  chores.  His  latest  story,  which 
was  illustrative  of  Russian  history  in  the 
eighteenth  centurv,  had  no  definite  ob- 
ject.    The  moral  deduced  from  incessant 
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palace  revolutions,  followed  b)'  the  exile 
of  the  defeated  faction  to  Siberia,  scarcely 
admits  of  f^eneral  application.  The  art 
of  writing  historical  novels  perished  with 
Scott,  whose  audacious  anachronisms 
and  sacrifices  of  external  probability  to 
consistent  dramatic  impersonation  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  by  modern  accuracy 
and  minuteness.  In  history,  as  in  fiction, 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  suffered  under  the  self- 
imposed  incumbrance  of  a  moral  purpose. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery;  and  he  traced  its  origin 
and  proijress  in  modern  times  with  assid- 
uous andsaojacious  industry.  His  failure 
to  attain  wide  or  permanent  popularity 
as  an  historian  probably  resulted  from 
the  moral  earnestness  which  employed 
itself  chiefly  in  the  exposure  of  an  obnox- 
ious institution.  Nations  and  men,  and 
not  a  special  department  of  their  activity, 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  history.  The 
history  of  commerce,  of  manners,  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  any  separate  political  function, 
may  belong  to  moralists,  to  economists, 
or  to  divines,  but  not  to  historians.  Sec- 
tarian biographers  who  delight  to  record 
little  changes  of  opinion  or  of  doctrine 
only  caricature  the  inherent  defect  of 
argumentative  and  didactic  histories.  In 
some  of  his  works  on  Spanish  America 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  exhibited  from  time  to 
time  a  power  of  narration  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  achieve  higher  suc- 
cess if  he  had  not  entangled  himself  with 
irrelevant  considerations  of  benevolence 
and  utility.  His  account  of  the  siege  of 
Mexico  is  not  unequal  to  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  Robertston  and  Prescott, 
although  his  sympathy  with  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  human 
heroism  was,  through  his  hatred  of  war, 
comparatively  imperfect.  His  love  of 
method,  and  his  regard  for  the  conven- 
ience of  readers,  were  pleasantly  exhibit- 
ed in  the  care  with  which  he  reproduced 
explanatory  maps  again  and  again,  as 
often  as  passages  which  required  illus- 
trations were  repeated.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  other  authors  and  all 
publishers  delight  in  causing  the  greatest 
possible  trouble  to  all  who  have  occasion 
to  open  maps,  which  it  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  open  without  tearing,  or  to  refold. 
As  a  general  rule  the  names  of  places 
given  in  the  text  are  omitted  in  the  plans, 
or  perhaps  they  are  differently  spelt. 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  aware  that  the  per- 
son who  saves  others  trouble  is  to  some 
extent  their  benefactor. 

The   possibility  of   adding  largely  to 
human  happiness  by  petty  arrangements 


and  minute  thoughtfulness  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  most  constantly  and 
systematically  taught  in  Sir  Arthur  Helps's 
long  series  of  essays  and  dialogues. 
While  he  attained  but  imperfect  success 
in  his  other  literary  experiences,  he 
found  in  the  "Friends  in  Council "  his 
proper  and  natural  mode  of  utterance. 
Though  he  was  neither  curiously  subtle 
nor  profoundly  original,  he  had  the  gift 
of  observing  many  things  ;  of  thinking 
independently,  and  of  expressing  his  con- 
clusions in  clear  and  graceful  English. 
His  "  Essays  Written  in  the  Intervals  of 
Business  "  soon  after  his  first  entrance 
into  official  life  svere  perhaps  suggested 
by  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  "Statesman,"  which 
was  published  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago.  In  the  form  of  essays  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  found  it  easy  to  convey  the 
results  of  early  reflection  and  of  an  ex- 
perience which  was  then  limited.  Some 
of  his  youthful  works  contain  epigram- 
matic phrases  more  striking  than  many 
of  his  maturer  apophthegms.  It  was 
probably  in  a  conscious  burst  of  playful 
irritation  that  he  declared  that  the  chief 
advantage  of  worldly  fame  was  to  con- 
vince a  man's  friends  that  he  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  they  took  him  for,  and  to 
silence  the  voice  of  domestic  malignity. 
He  would  probably  not  have  denied  that 
in  modern  times  many  men  are  chiefly 
prophets  in  their  own  country  and  their 
own  families.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  first  essays.  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
created  the  well-known  personages  whose 
discussions  on  social  and  moral  questions 
have  amused  and  instructed  one  or  two 
generations.  Philosophic  dialogue  is  al- 
most as  old  as  philosophy  itself ;  and  the 
form  is  preserved,  as  it  was  first  adopted, 
on  natural  grounds  of  propriety  and  con- 
venience. Inspired  teachers,  with  a 
strong  and  simple  message  to  deliver, 
have  found  no  need  to  balance  their  con- 
victions, or  to  distribute  the  expression 
of  their  opinions  among  different  inter- 
locutors. In  controversy  Plato  and  his 
imitators  found  the  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing representatives  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  to  be  confuted,  as  well  as  of 
the  truths  which  required  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  error.  The  form  of  dialogue 
also  enables  authors  who  have  not  quite 
made  up  their  own  minds  to  exhibit  impar- 
tially the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  dramatic  genius  of  Plato 
has  never  been  approached  by  his  imitat- 
ors ;  but  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  "  Friends  in 
Council"  are  as  real  and  credible  as  the 
Marcus  or  the  Cassius  of  Cicero.    It  is  un- 
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ivoidable  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
jameness  in  the  manner  and  thou«^ht  of 
jharacters    which    were    originally   mere 
louthpieces     of      different     forms     of 
thought ;    but    the    familiar   vehicles   of 
Wr   Arthur    Helps's    opinions   gradually 
icquired  substance  and  probability  ;  and 
It  last  their  creator  probably  attributed! 
to  them  a  kind  of  substantive  existence./ 
^nlike    Socrates   and    the   sophists,   the  | 
)ersons  of  the  dialogues  divide  amongst 
them  the  defence  or  assertion  of  sound 
loctrine.     Of   the   two  principal  charac-  ( 
^ers    Milverton   probably  represents    Sir 
irthur  Helps   as   he   seemed  to  himself, 
rhile  Ellesmere  is  what   he  might  have 
)ecome  in  other  circumstances.     It  was 
lot  inconvenient  to  provide  the  earnest 
ind    impetuous    philanthropist     of     the 
►ssays  with  a  sarcastic  critic  who  might,' 
imong   other  functions,  divert  or  antici-! 
)ate  independent   censure.     The   essays 
md  dialogues  are  generally  designed  to 
)romote  some  philanthropic  object  ;  but  I 
>ir  Arthur  Helps  fortunately  possessed  a| 
reshness     and     versatility    of     thought] 
I'hich   immediately  led   to   the    most  va- 
ious    digressions.     His    last    work,    on 
Crowded  Dwellings,"  contains  no  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  removal  of  the 
tvils  which    he   deplores  ;  but   on    many 
>ther  topics  it  is  highly  suggestive,  and, 
|ike  his   other  dialogues,  it   is  eminently 
readable.      If  in    his   last   moments    Sir 
irthur  Helps  had  found  leisure  and  in- 
jlination  to  review  his  life,  he  would  per- 
japs  have  scarcely  wished  that  his  cir- 
cumstances and  occupations  should  have 
)een   other   than    they   were.      He   con- 
scientiously,  and    yet    without    artificial 
itrain,  made  the  fullest  use  of  the  powers 
with    which    he  was    endowed,  and,  like 
Wordsworth's    Happy    Warrior,  he    may 
be  considered  one 

Who  in  the  tasks  of  real  life  has  wrought 
Upon    the   plan  which  pleased  his  childish 
thought. 

hose  who  most  cherish  his  memory  will 
ecall  it  without  admixture  of  bitterness 
or  disappointment. 


From  The  Academy. 
AN  UNPUBLISHED   LETTER    OF  COLE- 
RIDGE. 

i^  The  following  letter  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  the  original  of  which  is  in  my 
)ossession,  will,  I  think,  prove  intcrest- 
ng  to  many  readers  of  the  Academy.     It 


belongs  to  a  large  collection  of  autograph 
letters  bequeathed  by  the  late  John  Ken- 
yon  to  Mr.  James  Booth,  to  whose  kind- 
ness I  am  indebted  for  it  and  many 
others.  It  is  addressed  on  the  cover, 
"J.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  9  Argyle  Street,"  and 
bears  Mr.  Kenyon's  endorsement,  "Let- 
ter to  me  from  Coleridge,  autograph." 
R.  Childfirs. 

38  Clanricarde  Gardens. 

Nov.  3,  1S14. 

Mr.  b.  Morgan's.*  .  .  . 

My  dear  Sir,  —  At  liinns's,  Cheap  Street,  I 
found  Jcr.  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
in  the  largest  and  only  compleat  Edition  of 
his  Polemical  Tracts.  Mr.  Binns  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  paragraph  t  being  transcribed 
any  morning  or  evening  at  his  House  :  and  I 
put  in  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  words  at 
which  the  Transcript  should  begin  and  with 
which  end  —  P.  450,  line  5th  to  P.  451, 1.  31  — 
I  believe.  But  indeed  I  am  ashamed,  rather 
I  feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  at  obtrud- 
ing on  you  so  long  a  task  —  much  longer  than 
I  had  imagined.  I  don't  like  to  use  any 
words  that  might  give  you  any  ////pleasure, 
but  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  like  a  child 
spoilt  by  your  and  Mrs.  Kenyon's  great  In- 
dulgence I  may  have  been  betrayed  into  pre- 
suming on  it  more  than  I  ought.  —  Indeed,  my 
dear  Sir !  I  do  feel  very  keenly  how  exceeding 
kind  you  &  Mrs.  K.  have  been  to  me  —  it 
makes  this  scrawl  of  mine  look  dim  in  a  way, 
that  was  less  uncommon  with  me  formerly 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  8  or  10  years. 
But  to  return,  or  turn  off  to  the  good  old 
Bishop.  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
read  Taylor's  letter  on  original  sin,  &  what 
follows.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Human 
Eloquence.  I  compare  it  to  an  old  Statue  of 
Janus,  with  one  of  the  Faces,  that  which  looks 
toward  his  opponents,  the  controversial  Phiz, 
in  highest  Preservation  — the  face  of  a  mighty 
one,  all  Power,  all  Life  !  —  the  Face  of  a  God 
rushing  on  to  Battle  ;  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment enjoying  at  once  both  Contest  and 
Triumph.  The  other,  that  which  should  have 
heen  the  Countenance  that  looks  towards  his 
Followers  —  that  with  which  he  substitutes 
his  own  Opinion  —  all  weather-eaten,  dim, 
noseless,  a  Ghost  in  Marble — such  as  you 
may  have  seen  represented  in  many  of  Pira- 
nesi's  astounding  Engravings  from  Rome  & 
the  Campus  Martius.  Jer.  Taylor's  Discur- 
sive Intellect  dazzle-darkened  his  Intuitions 
—  :  &  the  principle  of  becoming  all  Things  to 
all  men  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  any^ 
with  him  as  with  Burke,  thickened  the  pro- 
tecting Epidermis  of  the  Tact-nerve  of  Truth 
into  something  too  like  a  Callus,  But  take 
him  all  in  all,  such  a  miraculous  Combination 
of  Erudition  broad,  deep,  and  omnigenous,  of 
Logic  subtle  as  well  as  acute,  and  as  robust  as 
agile ;  of  psychological  Insight,  so  line  yet  so 

"  Here  follows  a  word  which  is  quite  illegible, 
t  The  symbol  %  is  used  for  this  word. 
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AN    UNPUBLISHED    LETTER    OF    COLERIDGE. 


secure  !  of  public  Prudence  and  practical  Sage- 
ness  that  one  ray  of  creative  Faith  would  have 
lit  up  and  transfigured  into  Wisdom  ;  and  of 
genuine  Imagination,  with  its  streaming  Face 
unifying  all  "at  one  moment  like  that  of  the 
setting  Sun  when  thro'  one  interspace  of  blue 
Sky  no  larger  than  itself  it  emerges  from  the 
Cloud  to  sink  behind  the  mountain  —  but  a 
face  seen  only  at  starts,  when  some  Breeze 
from  the  higher  air  scatters  for  a  moment  the 
cloud  of  ^Butterfly  Fancies,  which  flutter 
around  him  like  a  moving  Garment  of  ten 
thousand  colors  —  (now  how  shall  I  get  out  of 
this  sentence  ?  The  Tail  is  too  big  to  be 
taken  up  into  the  Coiler's  mouth)  —  well,  as  I 


was  saying,   I  believe,  such  a  complex  man 
hardly  shall  we  meet  again. 

You  may  depend  on  the  Wakefields  (crepi- 
tus post  Tonitrua  !  foetor  articulatus  post 
fragrantia  murmura,  et  musicos  odores  Zeph- 
yrorum  e  paradiso)  on  Tuesday.  I  shall  fag 
all  to-night  &  to-morrow  at  him  — &  sh^ll  try 
my  hand  at  a  review.  —  Aid  me,  butcherly 
Muses  !  and  sharpen  on  your  steel  my  cleaver 
bright  &  keen. 

May  God  bless  you  &  yours  ! 

Your  obliged, 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 

P.S.  My  address  after  Tuesday  will  be  (God 
permitting)  Mr.  Page's,  Surgeon,  Calne. 


Boxwood,  the  wood  of  Buxus  sempervi7'ens, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  best 
kinds  of  wood-engraving,  has  been  for  some 
years  becoming  more  and  more  scarce. 
Wood  of  the  largest  diameter  is  the  produce 
of  the  forests  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Black  vSea.  Large  quantities  are  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poti,  from 
which  port  the  wood  is  shipped  direct  to  Eng- 
land. The  supply,  however,  from  this  port 
is,  we  learn,  becoming  fast  exhausted  ;  and  it 
is  saidv  unless  the  forests  of  Abkhassia  are 
opened  to  the  trade,  it  must  soon  cease  alto- 
gether. The  quantity  exported  from  Poti 
during  the  year  1873  amounted  to  2,897  tons, 
of  the  value  of  20,621/.  \  besides  this,  from 
5,000  to  7,000  tons  of  the  finest  quality  an- 
nually pass  through  Constantinople,  being 
brought  from  Southern  Russia  and  from  some 
of  the  Turkish  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  for 
shipment,  chiefly  to  Liverpool.  An  inferior 
and  smaller  kind  of  wood  supplied  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samsoon  is  also  shipped  at 
Constantinople  to  the  extent  of  about  1,500 
tons  annually.  With  regard  to  the  boxwood 
forests  of  Turkey,  the  British  consul  at  Con- 
stantinople reports  that  they  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  that  very  little  really  good  wood 
can  now  be  obtained  from  them ;  in  Russia, 
however,  where  some  little  government  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  forestry,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  choice  wood 'still  exists; 
but  even  there  it  can  only  be  obtained  at  an 
ever-increasing  cost,  as  the  forests  near  the 
sea  have  been  denuded  of  their  best  trees. 
The  trade  is  now  entirely  in  English  hands, 
although  formerly  Greek  merchants  exclu- 
sively exported  the  wood.  In  the  province  of 
Trebizonde  the  wood  is  generally  of  an  in- 
ferior quality;  nevertheless,  from  25,000  to 
30,000  cwts.  are  annually  shipped,  chietly  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nature. 


^  A  CURIOUS  fact  in  natural  history  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Mauritius.  Flamingoes  used  to  be 
numerous  in  the  island,  but  they  gradually 
disappeared,  and  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  none  has  been  seen.  But  a  large  flock 
had  arrived  and  settled  in  marshy  places  along 
the  shore.  They  are  supposed  to  have  mi- 
grated from  Madagascar.  Another  note- 
worthy fact  is  that,  with  a  view  to  check  the 
increasing  dryness  of  the  climate,  800,000 
trees  and  150,000  seed-holes  have  been  planted 
on  barren  mountain-slopes  and  other  waste 
places.  The  planting  still  goes  on;  and 
young  islanders  of  the  present  day  may  live  to 
see  tall  forests  on  the  now  unproductive  wilds, 
and  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  the  blessed 
rain  to  its  former  fruitful  quantity. 


The  destruction  of  seals  in  the  Arctic  seas 
has  been  carried  on  to  such  -an  extent  that 
fears  are  entertained  of  the  annihilation  of 
these  animals.  The  Peterhead  sealers  and 
whalers  have  therefore  determined  to  agree  to 
a  "close  time,"  during  which  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  sealing-ship  to  kill  seals,  or 
even  to  leave  port  for  the  fishing-grounds  ; 
thus  giving  the  newly-born  seals  time  to  de- 
velop into  a  useful  size,  and  enabling  even  the 
parent-seals  to  escape.  It  is  hoped  to  extend 
this  regulation  to  other  countries  engaged  in 
the  industry;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  various  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  The  papers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  have  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  will  shortly  be  printed,  when 
the  decision  of  the  government  will  probably 
be  made  known.  Nature. 
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PASSING  BY. 


BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF   "JOHN    HALIFAX,    GEN- 
TLEMAN." 

"  And  they  told  him,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth 
by." 

O  RICH  man,  from  your  happy  door, 
Seeing  the  old,  the  sick,  the  poor. 
Who  ask  for  nothing,  scarcely  weep. 
To  whom  even  heaven  means  only  sleep  ; 
While  you,  given  good  things  without  measure, 
Sometimes  can  hardly  sleep  for  pleasure  ; 
Let  not  the  blessed  moment  fly  : 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  passes  by. 

Is  there  a  sinner,  tired  of  sin, 
Longing  a  new  life  to  begin  ? 
But  all  the  gates  of  help  are  shut, 
And  all  the  words  of  love  are  mute ; 
Earth's  best  joys  sere,  like  burnt- up  grass, 
And  even  the  very  heavens  as  brass ; 
Turn  not  away  so  pitilessly  — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  passes  by. 

Self-hardened  man,  of  smooth,  bland  smile  ; 

Woman,  with  heart  like  desert  isle 

Set  in  the  sea  of  household  love. 

Whom  nothing  save  "  the  world  "  can  move  ; 

At  your  white  lie,  yo.ir  sneering  speech. 

Your  backward  thrust  no  sword  can  reach. 

Look,  your  child  lifts  a  wondering  eye  — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  passes  by. 

Oh,  all  ye  foolish  ones,  who  feel 
A  sudden  doubt,  like  piercing  steel. 
When  your  dead  hearts  within  you  burn. 
And  conscience  sighs,  "  Return,  return." 
Why  let  ye  the  sweet  impulse  fleet, 
Love's  wave  wash  back  from  your  tired  feet  — 
Knowing  not  Him  who  came  so  nigh  — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  passing  by  ? 

He  must  not  pass  !     Hold  Him  secure  ; 

In  likeness  of  His  helpless  poor  ; 

Of  many  a  sick  soul,  sin-beguiled  ; 

In  innocent  face  of  little  child  ; 

Clasp  Him  —  quite  certain  it  is  He  — 

In  every  form  of  misery  ; 

And  when  thou  meet'st  Him  up  on  high. 
Be  sure  He  will  not  pass  thee  by. 

Good  Words. 


A  QUESTION. 


When,  after  blissful  hours  of  converse  free 
With  some   rich  mind,  whose   every  word 

can  make 
Transfiguration  of  our  thoughts,  and  wake 

Our  utmost  powers,  until  we  seem  to  be 

New  born,  —  we  sink  to  barren  poverty 

Again  with  common  souls,  will  memory  take 
The  shape  of  joy  or  woe  ?  of  joy  for  sake 

Of  joy  onde  known  ?  or  piteous  misery 
C5f  yearning  that  it  come  again  ? 


I  think 
If  unto  Lazarus  it  had  been  said. 
Some  day,  "  Come  in !    eat  once  thy  fill  of 
bread 
And  meat,  and  of  rich  wine,  the  best  wine, 
drink 
Likewise  thy  fill,"  the  beggar  had  replied, 
"  Nay,  Master  !    It  were  harder  then  outside ! " 
Christian  Union. 


LOVE. 
A  LYRIC. 


Oh  Love,  that  came  to  me  on  lightest  wing 
One  dawning  morning  of  the  dewy  spring, 
When  the  year's  earliest  lark  awoke  to  sing  : 

Oh  Love,  that  swept  aside,  as  if  in  jest, 
The  old  companions  I  had  cared  for  best, 
Through  all  the  days  of  my  unbroken  rest : 

Oh  Love,  that  took  from  me  the  mantle  grey. 
Which  gentle  peace  had  round  me  wrapped 

alway. 
And  bade  contentment  leave  my  onward  way  : 

Oh  Love,  that  decked  me  in  the  loveliness 

Of  an  intense  ethereal  happiness. 

And  bade  it  henceforth  be  my  daily  dress  : 

Oh  Love,  that  sent  through  all  my  tingling 

frame 
A  glowing  warmth  I  knew  not  how  to  name. 
Which  burnt  upon  my  cheek  in  crimson  flame  : 

Oh  Love,  my  strong  and  overflowing  heart. 
Which  bore  throughout  that  day  so  proud  a 

part. 
Believed  how  beautiful  a  thing  thou  art. 

Oh  Love,  that  left  me  on  a  wintry  day. 
When  earth  in  an  enshrouding  whiteness  lay. 
And  all  the  sunless  face  of  Heaven  was  grey  : 

Oh  Love,  that  snatched  from  me  my  glorious 

dress. 
Nor  cared  that  in  my  naked  loneliness 
I  found  no  refuge  from  my  deep  distress  : 

Oh  Love,  that  looked  upon  me  standing  there, 
My  hopes  as  grey,  and  all  my  life  as  bare 
As  sky  and  earth,  above,  around  me  were  : 

Oh  Love,  that  flying  never  turned  thy  head, 
Nor  marked  one  tear  of  all  the  many  shed 
For  the  departed,  for  contentment  dead  : 

Oh  Love,  that  found  me  peacefully  secure. 
That  gave  me  riches  which  might  not  endure, 
And  left  me  so  immeasurably  poor  : 

Oh  Love,  my  feeble  and  all  empty  heart. 
Which  bore  throughout  that  day  so  sad  a  part, 
Knows  what  an  awful  thing  thou  wert  and  art. 
All  the  Year  Round. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
MODKRN   ASTRONOMY.* 

The   unprecedented    advancement    of 


That  similar  vibrations  in  an   imponder- 
able   and    almost     infinitely    attenuated 
"  ether  "  spread  to  the  farthest  bounda- 
e    natural    sciences    during    the    past   ries  of  the   universe  would  account   for 


luarter  of   a  century  is    mainly  attribut- 
)le  to  three  sources  :  the  discovery   of 
le  mechanical   equivalent  of     heat,  the 
iew  application  of  the  prism  to  spectrum 
jalysis,  and  the  theory    of   natural  se- 
ction.    The  first  of  these  has  unfolded  a 
as  absolute  and  important  as  that  of 
ravitation    itself ;  and  with   an  applica- 
lon    equally    unbounded.     The    investi- 
itions  of  Mayer  and  Joule  have  demon- 
trated  finally  that  whenever  work  is  per- 
)rmed  by  the  agency  of  heat,  an  amount 
heat    disappears    equivalent    to    the 
>rk  performed  ;  and    when   mechanical 
>rk   is    spent    in  producing    heat,  the 
;at  generated  is  equivalent  to  the  work 
)ent.     Now  the  enunciation  and  proof 
this  law  involved  a  recasting  of   the 
itire  question  of  matter  and  force,  and 
ive  a   new  meaning   to  the  known    ac- 
vilies  of  the  universe.     It  was  soon  sus- 
jcted  that  dr//energies  were  interchange- 
lie  at  the  expense  of  fixed  equivalents, 
had   been  demonstrated    that    sound 
)k  its  rise    in  atmospheric    vibrations, 
Without  air    there   could    be   no  sound. 
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the  phenomena  of  light,  some  powerful 
and  sagacious  minds  had  long  held. 
Meanwhile  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
Newton  was  growing  more  and  more  in- 
competent to  cover  and  explain  new  dis- 
coveries. "Diffraction"  and  "interfer- 
ence "  could  only  be  made  accordant  with 
it  by  a  strained  and  supplementary  hy- 
pothesis ;  which  in  its  turn  had  no  place 
for  the  phenomena  of  polarization.  It 
was  therefore  abandoned  ;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  Young  and  Fresnel,  the  the- 
ory of  ethereal  undulations,  traversing 
with  intense  but  measurable  rapidity 
the  whole  universe,  was  found  compe- 
tent to  account  for  all  known  phenomena 
of  light.  The  discovery  that  energies  of 
all  kinds  were  capable  of  transmutation 
followed  :  which  led  to  the  profound  irt- 
duction  that  all  the  plienomena  of  energy 
are  the  result  of  diverse  ethereal  atomic 
vibrations.  The  atoms  of  a  body  vibrat- 
ing with  intense  rapidity  communicate 
their  vibrations  to  the  ether ;  these  reach 
the  tactile  nerves,  and  the  sense  of  heat 
ensues.  But  a  certain  measure  of  heat 
will  produce  an  unvarying  equivalent  of 
electricity.  That  is,  the  atomic  vibra- 
tions change  their  form.  Thus,  if  a  ball 
of  copper  be  rapidly  rotated  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  the 
rotation  can  be  instantly  arrested  by  ex- 
citing the  magnet ;  and  if  it  be  now  forci- 
bly rotated,  the  molecular  disturbance  is 
so  great  that  an  easily  fusible  metal  in- 
side the  ball  will  ?rtelt,  and  may  be  poured 
out.  Clearly  the  molecular  vibrations 
have  been  altered  ;  the  vibrations  of 
electricity  have  been  changed  into  those 
of  heat.  It  is  thus  with  every  known 
energy. 

Ultimately,  then,  the  material  universe 
consists  of  atoms  and  ether  :  these  man- 
ifest ever-varying  phenomena  by  the  di- 
versities of  their  interaction — "modes 
of  motion."  Motion  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  exertion  of  power ;  and  by 
this,  what  do  we  mean  ?  Our  idea  of 
power  is  derived  from  our  consciousness 
of  its  possession.    The  notion  of  power 
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does  not  come  to  us  from  without,  but 
from  within.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
power  to  produce  a  certain  result  :  that 
result  is  accomplished  without  us  — 
without  any  visible  cause  —  nevertheless 
we  can  only  think  of  it  as  the  result  of 
power.  Power,  in  fact,  in  its  ultimate 
condition,  is  only  known  to  us  as  a 
property  of  living  beings.  The  selective 
tendencies  of  animal  life  involve  its 
possession.  In  another  fashion  it  is 
equally  manifest  in  the  vegetable  world  ; 
but  to  what  extent,  or  whether  at  all,  this 
is  associated  with  consciousness,  we  can- 
not affirm.  But  descend  to  inorganic 
nature.  Throw  a  pellet  of  cork  into 
water:  nothing  but  mechanical  results 
ensue.  Into  the  same  water  throw  a 
piece  of  sodium.  Note  the  result.  Oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  had  been  at  rest  as 
water,  all  their  affinities  were  satisfied. 
But  in  an  instant,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  metal,  the  intense  propensity  of  oxy- 
gen for  sodium  causes  it  to  leave  the 
hydrogen  and  unite  with  the  metal  ;  and 
the  fervid  heat  of  union  sets  the  liberated 
hydrogen  in  a  flame.  What  is  this  but 
tendency  ?  What  is  tendency  but  power  ? 
It  is  something  of  which  we  have  an  ab- 
solute knowledge.  Yet  in  this  case  it  is 
the  operation  of  that  which  is  dead  ;  we 
only  know  power  as  the  attribute  of  life  ; 
—  will.  It  follows  then  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  physical  universe — the  se- 
lective activities  of  dead  matter  —  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  an  unlimited  and 
intelligent  Will.  Hence  the  modes  of 
molecular  and  ethereal  motion,  which 
display  to  us  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  the  direct  result  of  the  will- 
force  of  the  Omnipotent.  It  is  mind 
manifesting  itself  in  matter.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  absolute  indestructibility 
of  matter  and  motion.  Molecular  mo- 
tions may  be  changed  from  one  mode  to 
another,  but  the  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  universe  cannot  alter.  It  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished.  And  this  is  a 
corollary  from  the  fact  that  motion  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  power  of  an  infinite 
mind.  The  relation  between  the  matter 
and  the  motion  must  be  once,  and  for- 
ever, perfect,  and  therefore  absolute. 
It  is  manifest  that  the   enunciation  of 
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such  a  doctrine  as  this,  disclosing  the 
absolute  relations  between  matter  and 
what  some  physicists  persist  in  calling 
"force,"*  must  open  a  new  universe  to 
eager  seekers ;  and  the  results  of  re- 
search have  been  one  series  of  triumphs. 

The  modern  application  of  the  prism  to 
physical  investigation  we  shall  shortly 
consider  somewhat  at  large  ;  but,  in  the 
history  of  experimental  science,  no  dis- 
covery has  so  rapkily  opened  the  secrets 
of  nature,  or  so  plainly  disclosed  the 
glories  of  the  cosmos. 

The  third  source  of  scientific  progres- 
sion—  the  theory  of  natural  selection  — 
is  of  another  order.  It  is  the  influence  of 
a  theory  simply  —  a  stimulant  to  research 
—  and  of  a  theory  in  which  the  greater 
proportion  of  "facts"  from  which  its  in- 
ductions are  made  are  hypothetical.  But 
its  effect  upon  practical  biological  science 
has  been  incalculable.  The  doctrine  is 
being  formed  slowly  but  surely,  under 
the  untiring  inquiry  it  has  stimulated  ; 
it  has  proved  an  hypothesis,  which,  like 
the  assumed  quantity  of  the  mathema- 
tician, may  lead  to  approximate  results 
of  splendid  value.  Certainly  its  direct 
issue  has  been  an  accumulation  of  facts 
and  a  wealth  of  knowledge  which  have 
opened  out  a  new  universe  to  the  stu- 
dents of  organic  forms. 

If  then  the  results  of  these  three  great 
sources  of  scientific  impulse  be  taken 
side  by  side  with  the  consequences  of 
unvarying  industry  in  the  old  paths,  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  last  twenty 
years  of  labour  will  have  expanded  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  phenomena 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
The  relations  between  matter  and  mo- 
tion, the  physical  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  even  to  its  most  dis- 
tant parts,  and  the  laws  and  conditions 
which  sustain  and  render  life  possible, 
are  all  questions  which  have  received  a 
rare  accession  of  the  most  impressive  and 
important  contributions. 

With  every  material  expansion  of  our 
knowledge,  especially  of  the  stellar 
universe,  a    question    of    overwhelming 


*  It  must  be  clear  that  motion  is  energy,  the  mode  by 
which  force-power  does  work. 
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terest  recurs  :  —  What  is  the  meaning 

f  the  incalculable  hosts  of  orbs  that 
ople  the  measureless  ether  ?  Have  we 
me  nearer  the  solution  of  the  question, 
re  there  worlds  beyond  us  habitable  and 
habited  ?  Fortunately  the  new  results  in 
ience  have  found  brilliant  and  exact 
pular  expounders,  especially  in   physics 

nd  astronomy.  In  the  latter,  Mr.  Proc- 
r,  whose  charmin;^  treatises  lie  before 

s,  stands  foremost.  Armed  with  lar<::e 
athematical  power,  an  accurate  ob- 
rver,  an  easy  and  often  original  inter- 
eter  of  the  observations  of  others,  and 
cupyin^j   a    position  which    keeps  him 

breast  of  the   latest   facts,  he  becomes 

interpreter  to  the  people  of   the  most 

struse  research,  in  a  manner   at   once 

attractive,  exact,  and  clear;  and    to  his 

sagacity  as  an   interpreter  we  are  indebt- 

d  for  a  comprehensive  consideration, 
nducted  purely  in  the  light  of  modern 
ience,  of  the  question  of   the  habitabil- 

;y  of  other  worlds. 
Dealt  with  as  a  mere  question  of  imagi- 
tion,  it  can  yield  no  possible  fruit,  but 
ided  by  analogy  in  the  light  of  rigid 
vestigation,  we  may  approach  it  in  a 
ilosophic  spirit,  and  approximate  to 
uth  ;  whilst  our  investigations  can  only 
noble  our  view  of  the  Creator,  and  en- 

lance  our  interest    in  his   works.     This 

as  its  result  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
ng,  as  he  sang  — 

l^hen  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
Thy  fingers, 
e  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou   hast 

ordained  ; 
hat  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him  .'** 

Doubtless  the  force  of  these  words  must 
epend  on  the  astronomical  knowledge 
f  the  Psalmist :  but  there  is  much  to  in- 
dicate that  that  knowledge  was  large. 
Many  Eastern  systems  of  astronomy  bear 
evidence  of  a  common  origin,  and  the 
vast  antiquity  of  the  primordial  system 
cannot  be  doubted.  Egyptian  astronomy 
itself  appears  to  have  been  derived  ;  and 
Professor    Piazzi     Smyth     has     recently 

ihown  that  the  architects  of  the  great 
yramids  were  acquainted  with  astro- 
b 


•  Psalm  viii.  3.  4. 


nomical  facts  regarded  as  wholly  modern 
discoveries.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  it  is  to  the  Chaldaeans  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  origin  and  high 
culture  of  the  grandest  science.  Their 
accuracy  as  observers  is  marked.  They 
knew  the  relative  distances,  and  under- 
stood the  motions  of  the  planets  ;  could 
follow  comets  in  their  vast  orbits,  and 
predict  their  return.  There  is  therefore 
a  high  probability  that  they  knew  the 
true  system  of  the  universe.  Some  of 
the  knowledge  they  possessed  appears  to 
involve  the  use  of  telescopic  appliances  ; 
and  recent  research  sustains  this.  Layard 
found  a  lens  of  rock-crystal  at  Nimroud  ; 
and  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  it  was  used  for  the  increase 
of  optical  power.  The  Chaldaeans  lived 
successively  under  the  rule  of  the  Assy- 
rian,, the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian  ; 
and  eventually  servitude  degraded  their 
passionate  love  of  celestial  studies  into 
mere  astrology.  But  their  earlier  history, 
even  in  servitude,  shows  not  only  their 
accuracy,  but  the  width  of  their  observa- 
tions. They  were  conducted  with  great 
exactitude  at  Babylon.  Cnlisthenes  trans- 
mitted to  Aristotle  observations  made 
there  2250  B.C.  They  invented  the  Saros, 
a  cycle  for  the  accurate  prediction  of 
eclipses  ;  which  differs  from  the  one  now 
used  by  astronomers  by  only  nineteen 
minutes  twenty-two  seconds. 

Now  if  all  this  be  remembered,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  the 
Chaldaeans  and  their  conquerors  be  con- 
sidered, the  highest  probability  attends 
the  supposition  that  the  loftier  and  more 
cultured  of  the  Hebrew  minds  were  ac- 
quainted with  an  approximately  true  and 
certainly  sublime  astronomy.  Hence 
David's  view  of  planets  and  stars  was 
the  calm  outlook  of  a  reverent  mind,  not 
upon  a  mere  spangled  canopy,  but  upon 
unnumbered  hosts  of  worlds  whose  very 
grandeur  compelled  his  song. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Job  had 
a  knowledge  of  cosmical  matters  enor- 
mously in  advance  of  far  later  times.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  occurs  when,  in 
speaking  of  the  earth  as  the  work  h( 
God,  who  "  commanded  the  morning  " 
and  "caused  the  dayspring  to  know  his 
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"  It  is  turned  as  a  clay- 1  the    carboniferous    period,   when 


place,"  he  says,  "  It  is  turned  as  a  clay- 1  the  carDoniterous  penoa,  wnen  living 
seal  .'"*  appare'ntly  a  direct  reference  to  forms  reached  a  plethoric  and  ororgon-like 
the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth  ;  for  there  luxuriance.  But  in  both  life  was  found. 
are  slabs 


of  clay  now  in  our  museums 
from  Nineveh  and  Babylon  recording 
facts,  dates,  and  sidereal  phenomena, 
which  were  produced  by  rolling  a  cylin- 
drical seal  by  pressure  on  its  axis,  over 
the  face  of  the  prepared  clay.  On  this  it 
would  seem  the  metaphor  is  based.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  most 
cultured  and  widely  endowed  minds  of 
Scripture  that  make  these  incidental  allu- 
sions ;  therefore  in  this  connection  the 
striking  utterance  of  Isaiah  in  the  forty- 
fifth  chapter  of  his  prophecy  is  of  large 
moment. 

For    thus    saith  the  Lord  that   created  the 

heavens ; 
God  Himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made 

it; 
He  hath  established  it,  He  created  tt  not  m 

vain, 
He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited.     (V.  18.) 

Suggesting  that  such  a  world  would  have 
been  aimless  waste  and  vain  if  not 
crowned  and  governed  by  an  active  intel- 
ligence. 

Of  course  we  cannot  infer  merely  from 
the  fact  that  the  earth  is  inhabited   that 
other  orbs  must  be,  any  more  than  we 
conclude  that  other  orbs  are  not  inhab- 
ited because  we  can  prove  that  there  are 
no  inhabitants  on   the   moon.      It   is  by 
fairly  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  phys- 
ical conditions    of   the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the    accordance   of  these    with   the 
known  laws  of  life,  that  we  may  advance. 
As  Mr.  Proctor  carefully  points  out,  this 
earth   provides   us   with    data  indicating, 
not  merely  that  a  world  constituted  like 
ours  should  be  inhabited,  but    also  how 
one  entirely  unlike  ours  may  be  the  abode 
of  prolific  life.     The  present  condition  of 
the  earth   is  but  one  of   a  long  series    of 
phases,  all  of  which  presented  strangely 
divergent  habitudes  ;    and  yet  each   was 
the  abode  of  luxuriant  life.     In  the  course 
of  unmeasured  ages,  the  earth  has  been 
the  subject  of  changes,  cosmical,  geolog- 
ical and  vital,  to  an   extent  we  fail  to  es- 
timate ;    and   for    the    purposes    of   our 
author's    argument,     each     distinctively 
marked  geological  epoch  is,  in  relation  to 
the  life  it  sustained,  rt«/?//!^r  w^/-/^.     The 
Laurenlian  epoch,  witli  its  primordial  and 
solitary  Eozoon    Canadense    and   indica- 
tions  of  a   marine  fauna,  presented  life- 
conditions   incomparable   with    those   of 

*  Job  zxxviii.  14. 


Thus  we  see  that  life  is  everywhere  with- 
in the  reach  of  our  ken  a  concomitant  of 
the  conditions  that  render  it  possible, 
and  that  habitudes  far  other  than  those 
which  surround  us  may  be  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  highly  organized 
beings. 

The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  pres- 
ent condition   of  the  globe.*     From  the 
equator  to  the  poles —  from  torrid  heat  lo 
perennial  ice  —  life  is  everywhere.     Nay, 
man    himself    is    found    and    flourishes. 
Yet  the  areas  over  which  the  distinctive 
races    range    are    boldly    marked.      The 
walrus  would  speedily  perish  in  the  China 
seas.      The  gorillas  of  mid-Africa  would 
be    no    match    for    the    conditions    that 
would  meet  them  in  the  climate  of  even 
Southern  Europe.     The  superb  flora  and 
fauna  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  would  suc- 
cumb at  once  in  the  climate  of   Britain. 
Hence,  the  same  conditions   which   pro- 
duce  death    in    one    form    of    organized 
beings  make  life  a  luxury  to  another.     A 
colony   of   negroes    would    certainly    not 
survive  for  many  generations  in   Green- 
land ;  yet  human  beings  live  and  flourish 
amid  its  boreal  wastes.     But  if  this  were 
not   known  ;    if   the    inhabitants    of    the 
tropics  knew  only  of  the  polar  wilderness 
of  ice  and  snow,  with  its  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate — if  communication  be- 
tween   tropic  and    pole    were   impossible 
—  these  polar  solitudes  would   be  consid- 
ered as   uninhabitable  as  they  are   drear. 
From  which  we  may  learn,  that  it    does 
not  follow  that,  because  an  orb  may  pre- 
sent conditions  unsuitable   to  terrestrial 
fauna,  therefore  it  is  without  inhabitants. 
Moreover,  the  ocean  swarms  with  liv- 
ing forms  :  place  them  in  air,  and  they 
die    at  once.      The  terrestrial   organism 
will  as  quickly  die  in  water  ;  were  oceanic 
life  unknown  to  us,  we    should    deem  it 
impossible.     Thus  it  is  manifest  that  life 
may  exist   in    conditions   not  necessarily 
known  to  us  ;  provided  what  are  known 
as  the  broad  essentials  of  life  are  found. 
At    the  enormous  depth   in  the  ocean  of 
3,875  fathoms,  living  forms  exist,t  where 
the  thermometers  were  crushed  to  atoms. 
From  other  immense  abysses  highly  or- 
ganized  forms    have    been    brought    up, 
whose  more  delicate  parts  were  bursting 
when    the    tremendous    pressure   of    the 
deep  was  taken  off.      Crustacea,  whose 

*  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,  p.  13,  et  suj>ra. 
t  Nature^  Vol.  VHI.,  p.  266. 
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ies    are   mere    appendages    to    their 
ighly  developed  eyes,  and  others,  who, 
ithout  eyes  at  all,  have  exquisite  tactile 
rgans,   have    been     taken    from    these 
loomy  profounds.     In   the  dense  dark- 
ess  of   the    Kentucky  caves  there    is  a 
rofuse  variety  of  adapted  life.     In  brine 
(  a  strength  that  would  kill  all  other  or- 
nized  beings   the  brine   shrimp   flour- 
hes.      The   '*  vinegar   eel"   can    adapt 
itself  to  strong  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  most 
powerful    salts    are  often    the    nidus   for 
fungi.     A  temperature  of  300^  Fahr.  does 
not  destroy  all  life.*     And  more   recent 
bservation  has  shown  that  a   tempera- 
ure  of   250**  Fahr.  will    not  destroy  the 
rms  of   the  higher  monads, f  while  the 
ater  fleas  will  survive  an  imhedment  for 
eeks  in  solid  ice.     Thus  the  laws  of  life 
operate   over   an   enormous   area.      Nor 
should   we  be  peremptory  in  limiting  all 
forms  of  intelligence  to  a  man-like  form. 
Instinct,  which    would   seem   to   be  but 
ason   less   endowed,  is   operative   in  a 
ousand  forms  in  ocean,  earth,  and  air  ; 
d  why  may  not  the   higher  gifts  of  in- 
Uect  be  dimly  reflected   in  the  heritage 
I  a  creature  flying  in  an  atmosphere,  or 
ving  in  a  sea  ? 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  a  study  of 
e  physical  condition  of  surrounding 
bs,  it  is  the  sun  that  first  arrests  us  ; 
d  from  him  the  most  comprehensive 
ssons  have  been  learned.  Until  obser- 
tions  of  the  approaching  transit  of 
enus  in  1874  '^^^e  been  made,  the  solar 
rallax,  as  the  index  of  his  distance 
rom  the  earth,  cannot  be  given  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  possible  to  modern 
science.  There  can  be  but  little  ques- 
tion, nevertheless,  that  the  distance  now 
tentatively  accepted  is  near  the  truth. 
The  result  of  Professor  Encke's  discus- 
sion of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769  was 
I  the  deduction  of  85776m.  as  the  result  of 
the  sun's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  ; 
giving  a  solar  distance  of  95,293.055 
miles.  More  refined  recent  observations, 
knd  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of 
bider,  have  greatly  modified  this  estimate. 
Wars  at  times  approaches  the  earth 
within  forty  millions  of  miles.  It  is  an 
easier  matter  at  such  times  to  find  the 
parallax  of  Mars  than  of  the  sun.  Now, 
by  Kepler's  third  law,  if  we  know  the 
limes  of  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  we 
can  deduce  their  major  axes,  and  there- 
'  re  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 
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If  then  the  distance  of  Mars  be  accu- 
rately determined,  that  of  the  sun  is 
easily  found.  In  1862  this  principle, 
both  in  its  original  method  and  as  sim- 
plified by  the  astronomer  royal,  was  ap- 
plied ;  and  a  series  of  meridian  observa- 
tions of  Mars  were  made  which  have 
since  been  reduced  by  Stone  ;  giving  for 
the  sun  a  distance  of  91.400,000  miles. 
Subsequently  the  same  astronomer  re- 
examined all  the  recorded  observations  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  of  1769,  and  saw  that 
the  real  times  of  external  and  internal 
contact  had  been  misinterpreted :  thus 
enabling  him  to  deduce  the  most  accurate 
result  possible  with  present  data,  which 
is  a  distance  of  91,730,000  miles.  Light 
which  could  sweep  round  the  earth  eight 
times  in  one  second,  takes  eight  minutes 
and  a  half  to  travel  this  distance.  Or 
still  further,  to  aid  conception,  the  rapid- 
ity of  thought  is  proverbial,  nevertheless 
it  is  measurable.  In  the  same  way  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  tactile  nerves 
convey  impressions  to  the  brain  appears 
to  be  such  as  to  make  a  puncture  in  the 
hand  and  its  impression  in  the  brain 
simultaneous.  Nevertheless  a  measura- 
ble time  elapses.  Now  if  we  could  con- 
ceive a  limb  long  enough  to  extend  to  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  any  cause  of  paia 
produced  at  the  solar  end  of  such  a  limb 
would  take  one  hundred  years  in  reaching 
the  brain  on  earth,  so  vast  is  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  853. 3S0 
miles.  A  train  which  travels  the  earth's 
circumference  in  a  month,  would  require 
nine  years  to  do  so  on  the  sun.  Let  a 
cannon-ball  represent  the  earth,  and  it 
will  take  one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand such  balls  to  represent  the  sun  ;  but 
it  would  require  only  three  hundred  tiiou- 
sand  earths  to  equal  the  sun  in  weight. 
This  gives  him  an  excess  of  mass  over 
all  the  known  planets  of  the  system  taken, 
together  of  674  times  ;  and  therefore  he 
is  the  great  controlling  centre  of  every. 
attendant  world. 

The  intensity  of  the  solar  light  cannot 
be  adequately  grasped.  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  balls  of  lime  as  large  as  the 
sun,  intensely  luminous  as  the  lime-light, 
would  only  equal  his  brilliance  ;  while  a 
calculation  of  his  heat  as  represented  by 
terrestrial  combustion,  in  a  given  lime, 
may  be  computed,  but  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Of  the  intense  activities  thus 
begotten  this  earth,  despite  the  enormous 
energies  which  animate  it,  receives  but 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mil- 
lionth part ! 
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Examined  by  the  unaided  eye,  the 
sun  presents  an  aspect  of  uniform  and 
dazzling  brilh'ance  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  a 
modern  telescope  this  appearance  at  once 
vanishes  ;  a  multitude  of  greater  and  less 
brilliant  stripes  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction,  suggesting  dazzling  meshes 
seen  under  constantly  varying  conditions. 
On  this  surface  for  a  more  or  less  definite 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  equator 
(about  thirty-five  degrees),  dark,  ragged,  { 
irregular  patches  are  almost  continually 
seen.  They  consist  of  a  densely  black 
nucleus,  a  dark  surrounding  patch  which 
abruptly  changes  into  a  less  darkened 
border.  Their  aspect  is  funnel-shaped, 
giving  the  idea  of  great  depth.  Their 
size  is  variable,  but  often  gigantic.  An 
area  of  twenty-five  billion  square  miles 
has  been  measured.  These  "spots"  are 
not  persistent  either  in  duration  or 
shape  :  some  continue  for  weeks  or  even 
months  ;  others  rapidly  appear  and  swiftly 
vanish.  Dr.  Woolaston  with  a  twelve- 
inch  reflector  saw  one  burst  in  pieces 
whilst  he  examined  it ;  and  the  bursting 
"was  like  that  of  a  piece  of  ice  when 
dashed  on  a  frozen  pond."  When  there- 
fore the  vast  dimensions  of  the  phenom- 
ena are  considered,  the  intense  activity 
on  the  solar  surface  must  be  inconceiva- 
bly terrible.  They  indicate  meteorolog- 
ical phenomena  on  a  prodigious  scale. 
.It  can  now  no  longer  be  held  that  the 
nucleus  results  from  the  exposure  of  the 
■supposed  cool  surface  of  the  sun.  The 
darkness  is  only  relative.  The  lime-light 
iprojected  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  is 
-seen  as  a  black  spot.  Evidence  that  the 
spot-nucleus  is  hotter  than  the  surround- 
'ing  photosphere  can  be  given  ;  and  the 
spectroscope  yields  most  palpable  proof 
that  the  darkest  portion  of  the  spot  is  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  solar  surface, 
but  that  its  light  is  absorbed  by  its  pas- 
sage through  dense  strata  of  gases.  They 
are  almost  certainly  apertures  through  a 
double  layer  of  differently  heated  clouds, 
and  as  they  appear  only  on  two  zones  of 
the  sun's  glol3e,  precisely  corresponding 
to  the  sul>tropical  belts  of  our  earth,  the 
younger  Herschel  argued  that  these  sun- 
spots  are  solar  cyclones,  and  originate 
in  a  similar  cause.  Cyclonic  action  on 
earth  is  in  the  main  caused  by  the  excess 
of  solar  heat  at  the  earth's  equator.  Now 
as  the  sun  has  a  considerable  atmosphere, 
centrifugal  action  consequent  on  his 
axial  rotation  would  cause  an  equatorial 
accumulation  of  heated  gases,  and  thus 
furnish  the  conditions  required.  Mr. 
Proctor  points  out  difficulties  here  :  but 
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is  prepared  to  accept  the  general  analogy 
between  sun-spots  and  cyclonic  storms. 
A  striking  confirmation  of  this  hypothe- 
sis has  been  given  by  the  actual  observa- 
tion by  Dawes,  Secchi,  and  others  of 
cyclonic  motion — vertical  action  —  in 
the  spots  themselves. 

These  phenomena  have  afforded  op- 
portunity for  measuring  the  time  of  the 
sun's  axial  rotation  ;  and  it  has  also  been 
found  that  the  spots  have  a  "proper  mo- 
tion "  of  their  own,  dependent  on  their 
position  on  the  disc.  The  nearer  the 
equator  the  more  rapid  the  motion. 

Now  it  has  long  been  known  that 
there  was  a  variation  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  spots  at  different  periods  :  but 
upon  what  law  this  proceeded  was  un- 
known. To  discover  this  the  renowned 
Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  set  himself;  and 
the  result  and  its  issues  are  important 
and  fascinating  in  the  last  degree.  He 
discovered  a  defined  and  steady  progres- 
sion from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum  ;  and 
it  convinced  him  that  the  recurrence  of 
spots  was  periodic.  The  proof  of  this 
required  long  and  laborious  observation. 
"  Twelve  years  he  spent  to  satisfy  him- 
self—  six  more  years  to  satisfy,  and  still 
thirteen  more  to  convince  mankind." 
The  results  of  this  indomitable  and  cour- 
ageous labour,  scrutinized  by  Wolf  of 
Zurich,  led  to  a  proof  that  ii'ii  years  is 
occupied  in  completing  a  cycle  of  changes. 
The  spots  swell  to  their  highest  and 
largest,  and  ebb  to  their  fewest  and 
least.  Nor  was  this  wave  without  its  vi- 
brations—  minor,  but  marked:  these 
with  the  highest  probability  being  caused 
by  the  attraction  of  the  planets  causing 
tidal  action  in  the  envelopes  of  the  sun. 
A  consequence  of  this  great  periodic  va- 
riation of  much  interest  ensues.  The 
periodic  variability  of  stars  in  magnitude 
or  brilliance  has  long  been  known. 
Their  period  of  variability  may  range 
over  years  in  some  cases,  days  in  others. 
Thus,  /?  in  Perseus  shines  as  a  star  of 
the  second  magnitude  for  two  days 
thirteen  hours  and  a  half,  then  with 
great  rapidity  loses  its  light,  and  in  three 
hours  and  a  half  falls  to  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude ;  it  then  increases  in  brightness, 
and  in  three  hours  and  a  half  attains  its 
wonted  brilliance.  Now,  to  observers  in 
other  worlds,  our  sun  must  be  a  variable 
star,  having  a  period  of  eleven  years  and 
a  half:  indicating  unity  of  condition  and 
structure  with  the  suns  far  out  beyond. 

But  the  most  remarkable  issue  of 
Schwabe's  discovery  is  the  evidence  of 
an  intimate  relation  exislin":  between  the 
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in'8  condition  and  the  earth's  magnetic  |  motion  is  communicated  in  waves  to  the 
ite.  The  wave  of  increase  in  the  solar ;  ether  of  space,  and  these  light-waves 
>ots  expresses  a  wave  of  increase  in  the  reaching  the  retina  of  the  eye  —  specially 
irih's  magnetic  force.  Their  maxima  susceptible  to  their  influence  —  produce 
Mncide  ;  and  they  decline  and  reach  an  impression,  when  transferred  to  the 
leir  minima  togetlier.  When  solar  1  brain,  which  we  call  light.  But  a  ray  of 
|orms  are  heaviest,  terrestrial  magnetic  j  light  is  not  composed  of  one  set  of  vibra- 
tcitement  is  at  its  highest ;  and  when  the  j  tions  only;  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
>lar  surface  is  calm,  the  vibrations  of  j  bow,  from  violet  to  red,  are  dependent 
le  magnetic  needle  are  the  least.  upon    the    different    rates    of    vibration 

That  there  is    positive   connection   be-   reaching  the  eye.     The  velocity  of  propa- 
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cen  them  is  now  certain.     On  Septem- 
r    1st,  1859,  two    English  observers  of 
knowledged    competence    were,   inde- 
ndenlly    and     at     different     stations, 
tching  a    fine   group  of   spots  ;  when 
ddenly  two  patches  of  intensely    white 
ht  burst  out  in  front  of  the    spots.     It 
s    for    a    moment  suspected  that    the 
rcen  on  the  eye-piece  had  cracked,  and 
that  naked  sunshine  was  pouring  in  :  but 
t    was   speedily  seen    that  the    dazzling 
pots  were  traversing  the  solar  disc   with 
rapidity  that  carried  them  33,700  miles 
five  minutes.     The  time  of   the  occur- 
ce  was  accurately  marked  ;  and  it  was 
nd  that  at   the  exact   moment  of   the 
illiant  outburst,  the    magnetic    instru- 
nts  at  Kew  had  been  violently  agitat- 
;  and  in  sixteen  hours  a  powerful  mag- 
tic   storm  had   throbbed    through    the 
be.     Telegraphic  communication  was 
many   places    stopped  ;  in  Norway   a 
tion    caught    fire  ;     the    needle  every- 
ere  was  disturbed  ;  auroras  were  seen 
ere  they  rarely  appear  ;  and  the  whole 
rth  trembled  in  response  to   the  impet- 
us   and    mighty    tempest   in    the    sun. 
or  could    it    have    stopped    here  :    the 
ant  tidal-wave  of   magnetic  disturbance 
must  have  swept  onward    to  each  planet 
in  its  turn,    causing  responsive    tremors 
in  each,  and  showing  the  intense    union 
existing  between  the  sun  and  the 
erhood  of  worlds  he  sways. 

But  it  is  from  the  analysis  of   light  by 
fraction    that   our   knowledge  of   solar 


gation  is  the  same  for  all  vibrations  ;  but 
the  rates  of  vibration  differ.  White  is 
not  a  simple  colour  :  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  complex,  being  composed  of  all 
the  vibrations  which  produce  every  sep- 
arate colour.  In  fact,  a  rav  of  white  light 
is  a  bundle  of  vibrations  of  almost  infinite 
variety.  The  green  of  the  rainbow  is  not 
the  result  of  the  over-la|)ping  of  yellow 
and  blue  ;  it  is  made  up  of  an  innumera- 
ble series  of  simple  colours:  that  is  to 
say,    of   numerically   distinct    vibrations. 


So  that  the  whole  colour-band  of  the 
rainbow  is  composed  of  an  infinite  series 
of  parallel  vibrations  ;  each  separate 
vibration  having  always  a  fixed  relation 
to  the  next ;  but  every  one  of  which  is,  in 
its  effect  upon  the  retina,  monochromatic 
—  of  one  colour.  The  rainbow-band  may 
be  produced  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the 
prism.  It  simply  opens  out  its  compo- 
nent vibrations —  spreads  them  out  like 
a  fan.  If  a  narrow  slit  in  a  dark  cham- 
ber transmits  sunlight,  and  this  falls 
upon  a  prism,  it  spreads  open  the  line 
of  light  into  a  band  of  colour,  passing 
from  deep  violet  to  intense  red.  The 
reason  it  does  so  is,  that  in  the  ray 
of  white  light  —  the  bundle  of  differing 
vibrations,  each  of  which,  taken  by  itself, 
j  is  a  distinct  colour  —  some  vibrations  are 
I  jnore  readily  bent  than  others.  To  prove 
broth-  this,  let  the  light  from  an  electric  lamp 
pass  through  a  small  round  aperture,  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  red  glass,  and  be 
focussed  to  a  point  by  a  lens  ;  it  will  pass 
hysics  has  been  so  remarkably  increased,  i  right  on  in  a  direct  line  upon  the  screen 
n  the  facets  of  the  diamond  and  in  the  j  as  a  red  point.  Now  interpose  a  prism 
rainbow,  men  have  seen  the  analysis  of  in  its  path,  and  immediately  the  red  cir- 
light  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  ;'  cle  will  be  moved  perceptibly  to  the  right, 
hut  it  is  only  in  little  more  than  the  last  j  If  the  position  of  the  red  spot  be  marked, 
decade  of  years  that  its  real  value  has  been  and  the  red  glass  be  replaced  by  green, 
seen.  Liglit  travels  in  straight  lines  to  |  the  green  spot  of  light  will  fall  still  fur- 
indcfiniie  distances  at  the  rate  of  one  '  ther  to  the  right  beyond  the  place  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  miles  per    red  ;  while  with  violet  light  the  refraction 

■second.  The  philosophy  of  light  as  at  will  be  still  greater,  and  the  light  will  be 
present  understood,  is,  that  the  ultimate  bent  still  more  to  the  right  beyond  the 
Itoms  of  a  luminous  body  are  in  a  state  '  green.  Thus  the  vibrations  which  pro- 
kf  intensely  rapid  vibration;  in  other  duce  the  different  colours  differ  in  refran- 
pords  they  have  an  oscillating  motion  '  gibilitv. 
"■""■■"■ —- • 
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that  of  the  lime-light,  tl>e  emitted  ray  is 
made  up  of  rays  of  vibration  of  all  de- 
grees of  refrangibility  ;  their  relative 
positions  are  to  each' other  invariable; 
therefore  the  prism  simply  spreads  them 
out,  and  we  get  a  continuous  band  of  col- 
our. But  if  a  ray  of  sunlight  falls  through 
a  fine  slit  upon  a  prism,  and  is  examined 
with  a  suitable  telescope,  we  have  the 
band  of  colour  as  before,  but  "  inter- 
rupted'' throughout  its  length  by  black 
lines  at  right  angles  to  itself.  That  is  to 
sav,  colour-vibrations  of  certain  refrangi- 
bilities  are  missing. 

Now,  every  known  element  in  nature 
—  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous — yields  a 
spectrum  distinctively  its  own.  In  a 
solid,  a  liquid,  and  a  densely  gaseous  con- 
dition, the  spectra  of  all  substances  are 
continuous  ;  but  luminous  vapours  and 
gases  not  dense  behave  differently.  If 
the  heat  of  a  colourless  flame  (as  a  spirit- 
lamp)  be  high  enough  to  drive  a  burning 
metal  off  into  vapour,  and  its  light  be  ex- 
amined with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  not  a 
band  of  colour  that  we  see  ;  but  in  its 
place  a  dark  band  with  brilliant  lines  of 
colour  occupying  apparently  the  positions 
of  some  of  the  black  lines  on  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun.  Thus,  if  the  metal 
sodium  be  evaporated  in  a  colourless 
flame,  the  spectrum  is  a  dark  band  with 
a  brilliant  yellow  line,  which  by  greater 
dispersion  may  be  opened  out  into  two. 
That  is  to  say,  of  the  vibrations  which 
make  up  the  colours  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, these  two  producing  this  colour 
belong  to  sodium,  and  to  nothing  else.  In 
other  words,  sodium  contributes  two 
bright  lines  in  the  yellow,  as  its  quota  to 
the  formation  of  the  continuous  rainbow- 
band.  It  is  thus  with  others  :  thallium 
yields  one  bright  green  line;  potassium 
gives  two  in  the  red  and  another  in  the 
violet  :  and  so  with  all  the  elements.  In 
the  vaporous  or  gaseous  condition  they 
yield  bright  lines  on  a  dark  band,  and 
these  lines  never  alter  their  relative  posi- 
tions. 

It  soon  became  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  terrestrial  elements  yielded  exactly  the 
lines  of  light  that  were  wanting  or  dark  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  This  was  proved 
(i)  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  "mopping" 
the  lines,  and  (2)  by  a  mechanical  ar- 
rangement by  which  solar  and  terrestrial 
spectra  could  be  seen  together  in  the 
same  field,  one  placed  above  and  con- 
tiguous with  the  other.  It  was  then 
finally  proved  that  those  parts  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  which  are  wanting  in 
the  colour-band  of  sunlight  were  in  ex- 
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actly  the  same  position  as  the  brilliant 
lines  of  certain  vaporized  terrestrial 
metals.  Now,  as  early  as  1853,  it  had 
been  discovered  that  the  rays  of  light 
which  a  substance  emits  when  self-lu- 
minous are  precisely  those  which  it  ab- 
sorbs. If  we  have  a  flame  in  which  sodium 
is  burning  and  yielding  its  characteristic 
lines  of  light  to  the  spectroscope,  and 
then  cause  the  light  of  the  electric-lamp 
to  pass  through  this  on  its  way  to  the 
same  prism,  we  shall  have,  not  the  mere 
bright  lines  of  sodium,  nor  the  continu- 
ous colour-band  of  the  electric  light ;  but 
the  latter,  with  two  dark  lines  exactly 
where  the  sodium  lines  had  been.  Thus 
the  vapour  of  sodium  in  the  flame  has 
absorbed  the  vibrations  that  produce  its 
light  in  the  spectrum.  We  may  take  the 
sodium  vapour  in  the  flame  away;  the 
band  of  colour  becomes  perfectly  contin- 
uous :  repL'ice  it,  and  the  light  of  sodium 
is  again  absorbed.  This  at  once  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  dark  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun.  It  proves  that  the 
vibrations  whose  position  they  represent 
have  been  absorbed  on  their  way  to  the 
earth  by  passing  through  \\\^  gases  of  the 
incandescent  elements  that  produce 
them.  Therefore  terrestrial  elements  are 
burning  in  the  sun,  and  their  nature  can 
be  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  their 
light  in  the  sun's  spectrum. 

Continuous  spectral  research  has  es- 
tablished: (l)  That  solids  and  liquids 
and  gases,  when  extremely  dense,  yield 
continuous  spectra  ;  (2)  a  glowing  vapour 
yields  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  in  every 
case  distinctive  ;  and  (3)  an  incandescent 
solid,  liquid,  or  densely  gaseous  body, 
shining  through  their  own  vapours,  give 
rainbow-tinted  spectra  crossed  by  dark 
lines  which  coincide  in  position  with 
those  lines  which  the  vapours  taken  alone 
would  yield. 

It  follows,  then,  that  our  great  lumi- 
nary is  an  incandescent  solid,  liquid,  or 
densely  gaseous  body,  whose  light  passes 
through  a  cooler  gaseous  envelope,  pro- 
ducing the  absorption-lines  which  prove 
the  presence  of  burning  iron,  calcium, 
lead,  mercury,  sodium,  barium,  magne- 
sium, gold,  hydrogen,  etc.,  in  his  glowing 
mass.  And  the  certainty  of  the  truth  of 
this  is  so  absolute  that  in  relation  to  the 
presence  of  iron  alone  the  chances  of 
error  are  as  i  to  1,152,930,000,000,000,- 
000. 

There  is,  then,  an  absolute  similarity 
of  substance  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  ;  and  this  by  sound  analogy  sug- 
gests a  likeness  in  all  the  orbs  that  com- 
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St  the   system.     If  the   sun  had  dis- 

layed   a    chemical    composition    wholly 

nlike   ours,  it   would    have   been    mere 

otless    speculation     to    suppose    that 

ercury  or  Mars  had  a  structure  similar 

our  earth  ;    but,  with  a  demonstrated 

entity  between  the  elements  of  the  cen- 

al  orb  and  the  earth,  we  may  fairly  infer 

,n  approximate  similarity  in  every  depend- 

nt  pi. met  of  the  system.     On  the  earth 

n  and  jjjold  are  applied  by  an  intellect- 

l  beinjj  to  a  thousand  useful  purposes. 

d  contribute  to  a  refined  and  exalted 

vilization  ;  and   are    we  not  led  to  ask 

hat  other  purpose  can  they  be  meant  ul- 

ately  to  serve  in  Venus  or  in  Jupiter  ? 

But  to  continue.     It  will    be    manifest 

cm  the    above    considerations  that  the 

n    must    possess    a    luminous   atmos- 

ere ;  and    that   if  this   could    be  seen 

'//loui  the  light  of  the  incandescent  orb 

ining  through  it,  we  should  not  see  the 

rk    lines   of   the   ordinary  solar    band, 

t    in    their     places    a    rainbow-tinted 

ries  of  bright  lines  belonging  to  all  the 

ecus   elements   of  which   that  aimos- 

cre   is   composed.     This    is   precisely 

at   has   occurred.     At   the    eclipse   of 

70,    Professor    Young    so    placed    his 

ectroscope  as  to  catch  the  tnin  line  of 

ht    immediately    before    obscuration  : 

e  ordinary  band  grew  paler  and  paler 

til,  at  the    moment   of   eclipse    and    a 

cond  or  two  later,  the  field   was  filled 

ih  brijrht  lines,  occupying  exactly  the 

aces  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  ordinary 

nd.      So   that    the    solar   atmosphere, 

ich  had  been  before  inferred,  is  now  a 

demonstrated  fact. 

When  the  sun  is  totally  eclipsed  it  has 
long  been   known   that  brilliant   red  pro- 
tuberances bead  the  black  edge  of  the 
moon,   and    that    beyond    her    disc,    for 
■normous   distances,    a    brilliant   silvery 
:iaze,  dimming  gradually  with  increasing 
istance,  is    ever  present.     The  real  na- 
ture of  these  was  entirely  unknown  ;  and, 
range   as    it    now  appears,  we    are  but 
'Mst  cle  ir  of  the  din  of  a  contention  that 
le  l.iticr  —  the  *' corona"  —  was  an  at- 
nosp'ieric  elfect  ! 

It  WIS  to  discover  the  true  nature  of 
iiese  plienomena  that  expeditions  from 
Jmosi  every  civilized  people  have  been 
quippcil  to  observe  with  the  aid  of 
nockrii  instruments  recent  eclipses. 
rhe  results  are   of   the  profoundest  im- 

tjrtance.  A  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
e  solar  prominences  gives  with  great 
illiance  the  characteristic  lines  of  hy- 
■ogen,  and  proves  them  to  be  up-rush- 


average  depth  of  from  five  thousand  to 
seven  thousand  miles  from  the  sun's 
edge  it  envelopes  his  globe  as  a  seething 
mass,  called  the  sierra^  while  the  "prom- 
inences" proper  are  gigantic  local  accu- 
mulations of  the  same  matter  impelled 
outwards  in  volumes  of  erupted  flame. 
The  rare  occasions  on  which  suitable 
eclipses  occur,  and  the  attendant  difficul- 
ties, seem  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  wonderful  phenomenon  impossible ; 
or,  at  least,  to  relegate  it  to  a  distant  fu- 
ture, liut  the  brilliant  ingenuity,  first 
of  an  English  astronomer,  Mr.  Lockyer, 
and  next,  and  independently,  of  a  French 
savant,  M.  Janssen,  devised  a  plan  by 
which  these  prominences  might  be  com- 
pletely studied  in  broad  sunlight.  The 
overwhelming  brilliance  of  the  solar 
light  would,  of  course,  wholly  drown  the 
comparatively  dim  light  of  the  flaming 
hydrogen.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  prism  spreads  out  the  continuous 
spectrum  of  an  incandescent  body. 
Every  additional  prism  increases  this  ex- 
pansion, which  is  called  "dispersion." 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  the 
spectrum  is  spread  more  and  more  it  be- 
comes increasingly  dim,  until  by  a  suf- 
ficient augmentation  of  prisms  it  can 
be  rendered  almost  imperceptible.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  a  glowing 
vapour  does  not  give  a  band  of  colour; 
it  yields  instead  one  or  more  lines  of 
light.  The  result  is  that  whilst  an  in- 
crease of  prism-power  attenuates  almost 
to  extinction  the  rainbow-band,  it  merely 
bends  more  completely  and  separates 
more  widely  from  each  other  the  lines  of 
a  gas.  Their  luminous  tints  remain  near- 
ly as  brilliant  as  before.  Hence,  by  at- 
tenuating sunlight  by  a  long  train  of 
prisms,  the  lines  of  a  hydrogen  promi- 
nence would  be  visible.  These  phenom- 
ena could  thus  be  studied  daily  ;  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  by  widening  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  through  which  the 
prominence-light  entered,  with  suitable 
arrangements,  the  entire  rolling,  twisting, 
seething  mass  of  flaming  gas  could  be 
seen  as  perfectly  as  the  flames  which 
issue  from  the  furnace  of  a  smelting- 
house  can  be  seen  in  the  gloaming.  The 
magnificence  of  the  phenomena  cannot 
be  conceived ;  the  rapidity  of  change, 
the  grace  of  form,  and  the  brilliance  of 
colour,  coupled  with  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  the  awful  activities  rep- 
resented, can  be  understood  only  by  the 
observer. 

By  a  process  which  we  shall  have  sub- 
sequently to  describe,  the  rale  of  the  mo- 
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tion  of  these  solar  gas  streams  has  been 
accurately  measured,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  "  jets  "  and 
"phimes."  The  "jets"  are  eruptive, 
the  "plumes"  are  not;  while  the  jets 
are  more  luminous  at  their  roots  than 
the  surrounding  solar  surface  —  they 
contain  other  matter  beside  hydrogen  — 
and  are  limited  to  the  region  of  the  spots. 
The  plumes  disturb  merely  the  chromat- 
ic sierra  ;  but  the  photosphere  is  lifted 
up  in  the  emission  of  the  jets.  On  Sept. 
7,  1871,  Prof.  Young  observed  a  massive 
cloud  of  hydrogen  on  the  sun's  edge.  It 
was  one  hundred  thousand  miles  long, 
and  its  upper  surface  fifty  thousand 
miles  from  the  solar  surface.  It  was 
supported  on  pillars  of  blazing  hydrogen. 
It  gave  evidence  of  intense  action  ;  but 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  it  for  half  an 
hour.  On  his  return  he  saw  that  "the 
whole  thing  had  been  literally  blown  to 
shreds  by  some  inconceivable  uprush 
from  beneath ;  ...  in  place  of  the 
quiet  cloud "  the  whole  region  "  was 
filled  with  flying  debris,''^  some  of  which 
had  already  reached  one  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  of  distance;  in  ten  minutes 
the  uppermost  area  was  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  from  the  sun,  or,  by 
taking  an  average  of  several  measure- 
ments,  210,000  miles. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  results  of  spec- 
troscopical  researches  on  the  corona,  we 
find  that,  both  at  the  portion  which  is 
brightest  and  nearest  the  sun,  and  at  the 
part  most  distant  and  attenuated,  the 
coronal  spectrum  yields  certain  bright 
lines  upon  a  faint  continuous  band.  The 
inference  is  that  the  coronal  matter  — 
now  finally  proved  by  polariscope,  pho- 
tograph, and  spectral  investigation  to  be 
solar  in  its  origin — faintly  reflects  solar 
light  ;  thus  giving  the  pale  rainbow-band 
(in  which  Janssen  has  seen  the  dark 
lines),  and  also,  that  by  electrical  influ- 
ence, or  the  action  of  heat,  or  both  these 
combined,  it  yields  a  bright-line  spec- 
trum distinctly  its  own.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  spectrum  in  a  most 
important  particular  is  the  same  as  that 
yielded  by  the  zodiacal  light  and  aurora  ; 
and  this  seems  to  complicate  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  the  corona  ?  "  The  coro- 
na has  been  photographed,  and  one 
striking  result  of  this  has  been  the  proof 
of  a  relation  between  the  prominences 
and  the  corona.  Where  the  eruptive 
matter  extends  the  furthest,  there  the 
corona  goes  deepest  into  space  ;  and 
where  the  gaseous  action  is  least  marked, 
there  the  coronal  extension  is  the  least. 
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A  large  group  of  prominences  involves 
an  immense  bulging-out  of  the  corona. 
Mr.  Proctor  has  shown  with  great  clear- 
ness that  the  initial  velocity  of  the  erupt- 
ed matter  which  is  driven  out  with  the 
hydrogen  "jets,"  is  enough  to  carry  it 
wholly  away  from  the  sun's  controlling 
influence,  and  therefore  very  moderate 
assumptions  are  required  in  order  to  prove 
th^t  the  smallest  of  the  jets  possesses  a 
velocity  of  ejection  competent  to  carry 
the  burning  metallic  vapours  beyond  the 
outmost  observed  limits  of  the  corona. 
With  the  highest  probability,  therefore, 
the  corona  is  meteoric  matter  ejected 
from  the  sun.  The  zodiacal  light  and 
aurora  are  the  same,  the  latter  under  espe- 
cial electrical  conditions  :  they  are  in- 
deed the  disintegrated  atoms  of  meteoric 
matter  scattered  in  the  air,  rendered  vis- 
ible by  electricity.  This  has  recently  re- 
ceived peculiar  confirmation.  Minute 
granules  of  iron  —  evidently  meteoric  — 
have  been  found  in  freshly-fallen  snow; 
while  polariscopic  observations  require 
that  both  corona  and  zodiacal  light 
should  be  composed  of  minute  metalic 
crystals  ;  and  Leverrier,  by  mathemati- 
cal calculation,  and  Baxendell  by  varia- 
tions in  the  earth's  magnetism,  show  that 
there  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sun  a  mass  of  moving  bodies. 

Now  the  periodic  recurrence  of  meteor- 
streams  in  our  own  heavens  has  led  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  existence  and  dis- 
covery of  the  elements  of  at  least  two 
meteor-orbits  :  these  orbits  cut  the 
earth's  path,  so  that  in  August  and  No- 
vember the  earth  passes  through  the 
meteor-dust,  which,  as  it  is  unevenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  orbit,  presents  a  greater 
depth  at  one  time  than  at  another  for  the 
earth's  encounter  ;  and  therefore  a  peri- 
odic recurrence  of  more  brilliant  streams. 

Further,  it  is  known  that  the  number 
of  meteor-systems  within  the  solar  do- 
main is  inconceivably  great,  and  that  the 
inter-Mercurial  space  must  absolutely 
swarm  with  them.  It  has  been  calculated 
on  very  moderate  assumptions  that,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  not  less 
than  four  hundred  millions  of  meteors 
which  the  telescope  could  detect  are  con- 
sumed in  the  earth's  atmosphere  or  fall 
to  the  earth.  Are  these,  then,  matters  of 
disruption  from  our  own  sun  and  other 
stars  ?  It  is  extremely  probable.  A  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  meteoric 
stones  shows  that  the  material  compos- 
ing them  had  been  vaporized  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  This  cannot  be  ade- 
quately  explained    by   the   influence    of 


&c.      '' liut,"    as    Mr.    Proctor   says,  "if 
meteors  had  their  birth  in  far-off  suns," 
if  they  are  the  result  of  clisru|)tion  under 
incalculable  pressures  of   ejection,  then 
their  microscopical  condition  is  explained. 
It  has  been  shown  also  by  modern  chem- 
ists   that   meteors  ejected  thus  in   such 
intimate       association     with      hydrogen 
should   show  a  hi«;h  percentage  of  that 
substance    in    their    composition.      Pro- 
fessor  Graham    found   on    analysis    that 
meteoric  iron  gives  up  without  exhaus- 
tion   three    times    more    hydrogen    than 
malleable   iron  can   be  made  to  absorb  ; 
whence  he  infers  "that  the  meteorite  has 
_^  been    extruded   from   a    dense    mass  of 
■^■hydrogen  gas,"  and  may  he  looked  upon 
W^tLas  hoi  ding  imprisoned  within  it^  and  bear- 
^^^dng  to  us,  the  hydrogen  of  the  stars. 
^^f    The  corona,  theti,  is  erupted  solar  mat- 
^         ^ter  and  meteor  systems  —  reflecting  dimly 
solar  light,  and  yielding  a  light  of  their 
wn  ;  and  with  this  the  zodiacal  light  and 
urora  are  intimately  associated. 
But  more  :  the  sun  with  all  his  planets 
speeding  through    space    towards  the 
gion  between  Hercules  and  Lyra  at  the 
ate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
iles  per  year.     It  is  now  proved  beyond 
oubt  by  the  spectroscope  that  the  vast 
acuities  of  space  are  peopled  with  gas- 
us  nebula — mere    unformed   cosmical 
after  —  greatly    attenuated,    and     also 
peeding  through  the  trackless  realms  of 
pace.     It  has  been  shown  by  Kirkwood 
hat   the   sun    in    his    immense    journey 
hrough  space  must  encounter  such  cos- 
mical   matter,    which    by    his    attraction 
would  be  reduced  to  a  cometic  condition 
and   brought   under  his  rule  either   tem- 
porarily, or,  if  subdued  into  an  elliptical 
orbit,  made  a  permanent   member  of  the 
solar     system.      But     Schiaparelli      has 

■  shown  in  a  most  striking  manner  that  a 
comet,  not  being  solid,  but  consisting  of 
minute  particles,  each  possessing  an  in- 
dependent motion,  the  nucleus  must  com- 
plete its  revolution  in  less  time  than  the 
tail  ;  and  the  lagging  of  the  tail  will 
eventually  reduce  it  to  a  meteor-stream, 
which  will  be  scattered  in  various  quan- 
tities all  over  the  path.  Thus  he  has 
identified  comets  and  meteors,  and  has 
proved  that  the  comet  of  1862  is  no  other 
than  the  remains  of  the  comet  out  of 
which  the  meteoric  ring,  from  which  our 
August  meteors  came,  was  formed. 

Now  when  all  the  gigantic  activities  of 
the  sun  are  taken  into  account  —  his  in- 
tense heat,  his  probably  fluid  or  densely 
gaseous  condition,  his  awful  cyclones  of 
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blazing  vapours,  and  his  terrific  eruptions 
—  the  supposition  that  he  is  inhabited 
cannot  be  entertained.  None  of  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  life  are  found,  and 
the  supposition  of  a  cool  ball  within  with 
a  non-conducting  envelope  must  now 
be  forever  abandoned.  Then  what  is 
the  sun  in  the  great  brotherhood  of 
worlds  }  The  great  fountain  out  of  which 
all  vitality  springs.  The  source  of  every 
energy  throughout  the  system.  Not 
himself  inhabited,  he  pours  himself  out 
to  render  habitable  his  dependent  worlds. 
The  law  of  equivalence  proves  that  the 
energies  we  receive  from  the  sun  must  be 
inevitably  at  the  cost  of  his  own  sub- 
stance. A  solar  ray  is  a  bundle  of  ener- 
gies for  which  an  equivalent  volume  of 
matter  has  changed  form  in  the  sun. 
The  solar  energies  of  the  past  are  stored 
up  in  the  planets.  Coal  is  fixed  sun- 
shine. Every  cubic  foot  of  coal  involved 
the  expenditure  of  a  fixed  measure  of 
sunshine.  We  subject  it  to  combustion, 
and  get  back  the  sunbeam  again  :  light, 
heat,  electricity.  Then  is  the  sun  burn- 
ing out  ?  Every  hour  he  is  being  con- 
sumed, and  therefore  he  must  be  con- 
stantly resupplied  with  the  materials  for 
producing  energies.  What  are  these? 
Helmholtz  and  others  have  shown  that  a 
certain  measure  of  contraction  detected 
only  over  long  periods  would  suffice  to 
produce  the  needful  increments  of  heat. 
But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  batteries 
of  meteors  streaming  in  upon  the  sua 
dwarfing  to  the  merest  fraction  what  the 
earth  receives  ;  and  these  by  impact  and 
percussion  help  to  produce  the  heat  re- 
quired. Perhaps  both  sources  are  in 
operation,  and  thus  the  decrement  of 
contraction  is  in  a  measure  compensated 
by  the  increment  of  meteoric  masses. 
While  as  he  sweeps  on  through  space  he 
presses  into  his  service  the  gaseous  neb- 
ulae —  the  idle  cosmical  matters  that 
wander  in  his  path  —  reducing  them  at 
length  into  sources  of  supply  to  compen- 
sate for  his  exhaustive  beneficence  to  his 
dependent  worlds. 

In  stretching  outward  from  the  sun, 
our  first  definite  pause  must  be  at  Mer- 
cury. But  most  perplexing  statements 
and  facts  present  themselves  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  planet  revolving  still  nearer 
to  the  sun.  Leverrier,  from  theoretical 
considerations  based  upon  an  unexplained 
motion  in  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  inferred  that  the  mass  of  Venus 
must  be  one-tenth  greater  than  was  ad- 
mitted, or  else  that  there  must  exist 
some  undiscovered  planet  between    Mer- 
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cury  and  the  sun.  From  many  reliable 
sources  observations  have  been  reported 
of  a  sharp  round  shadow  moving  rapidly 
across  the  solar  disc,  entirely  distinct 
from  a  *' spot,"  and  from  these  the  ele- 
ments of  the  supposed  planet  have  been 
calculated.  The  last  occasion  was  by 
Mr.  Hind  ;  and  in  Oct.  1872  he  suggested 
that  on  the  24th  of  the  following  March 
a  scrutiny  of  the  sun's  disc  should  be 
made,  as  he  inferred  for  the  hypothetical 
planet  a  conjunction  with  the  sun  at 
about  10  A.M.  Nothing,  however,  was 
seen  by  European  or  American  observ- 
ers ;  but  from  Shanghai  a  telegram  was 
received  to  the  effect  that  a  circular  black 
spot  was  seen  on  the  sun  at  9  A.M.  of  the 
day  named.  Not  much  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  this,  and  this  planet  has  still 
a  mathematical  rather  than  an  observed 
existence. 

The  two  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus, 
revolving  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
present,"from  their  nearness  to  the  sun, 
great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  their  physi- 
cal habitudes.  The  result  is  that  im- 
portant questions  touching  their  climatical 
condition  are  still  unsolved.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  Mercury's  orbit  is  exceptionally 
large.  Between  his  greatest  distance 
from  and  his  nearest  approach  to  the  sun 
there  is  a  difference  of  over  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  miles.  Asa  result,  he  receives 
ten  times  more  light  and  heat  in  one  part 
of  his  orbit  than  we  do  ;  while  in  the  op- 
posite position  this  is  reduced  by  more 
than  half,  the  mean  intensity  being  over 
seven  times  that  received  by  us.  His 
diameter  is  a  little  over  three  thousand 
miles  ;  his  surface  being  six  and  a  half 
times  less  than  that  of  the  earth.  Sev- 
enteen such  globes  would  be  required 
to  equal  the  earth's  volume.  Dawes 
thought  he  could  detect  a  polar  flatten- 
ing equal  to  i-zpth.  We  know  of  no  sat- 
ellite to  Mercury  ;  and  this,  and  his  rel- 
ative smallness  as  compared  with  Venus, 
mnkes  an  exact  estimate  of  his  weight 
almost  impossible.  But  the  mass  of 
Encke's  comet  as  compared  with  the  sun 
has  been  approxim'ated  ;  and  the  disturb- 
ing effects  of  Mercury  on  its  orbit  have 
formed  a  basis  of  estimate.  From  this  it 
i -;  found  that  his  mass  is  I-I5th  that  of 
the  earth,  and  gravity  at  his  surface 
would  reduce  a  terrestrial  pound  to  seven 
ounces.  The  axial  rotation  of  this  planet 
is  certain  ;  but  the  time  of  this  rotation 
as  given  by  Schrciter,  24h.  5m.  48s.,  has 
not  been  subsequently  proved  or  refuted. 
This  arises  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
observing   the  planet's  face  ;    and   from 


the  same  cause  the  true  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  rotation  remains  undecided. 
Schroter  believed  he  had  found  it  to  be 
very  great  by  observing  some  dark  bands 
—  assumed  to  be  equatorial  —  on  the 
disc.  No  reliance  is  now  placed  on  this. 
Of  course  such  an  inclination  would  ma- 
terially affect  the  nature  of  the  seasons, 
causing  awtul  contrasts  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, heat  and  frost.  The  length  of  the 
Mercurial  year  is  only  eighty-eight  of  our 
days,  and  during  that  period  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  ensue.  Now  if  the 
axis  of  Mercury  be  permanently  placed 
to  its  orbit  as  that  of  the  earth  is  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  his  oscillation  between 
his  most  distant  and  nearest  approach  to 
the  sun  would  secure  diversity  of  season 
far  more  defined  than  in  some  portions 
of  the  earth.  At  the  poles  the  sun  would 
be  slightly  elevated,  that  elevation  grad- 
ually increasing  until  we  reach  the 
flaming  and  unendurable  temperature  of 
the  equatorial  zone.  That  this  is  the  po- 
sition of  Mercury's  axis  has  at  least  as 
high  a  probability  as  any  other,  and  with 
such  conditions  the  habitability  of  the 
planet  by  beings  resembling  ourselves 
has  no  possible  contradiction  from  mod- 
ern science.  The  equatorial  and  sub- 
equatorial  belts,  it  is  true,  could  not  be 
inhabited  without  special  provision  ;  but 
their  non-habitability  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, as  there  would  be  no  polar  wastes, 
no  deserts  of  ice  and  boreal  barrenness. 
For  Mercury  has  a  dense,  and  perhaps  a 
deep  atmosphere ;  and,  on  principles 
enunciated  by  modern  physics,  the 
regions  corresponding  to  the  temperate 
and  polar  zones  on  earth  might  become 
delightful  abodes.  An  adapted  flora  and 
fauna  resembling  our  own  might  exist; 
and,  as  the  planets  are  one  in  structure 
with  the  sun,  and  the  same  electric  and 
magnetic  union  characterizes  the  whole 
system,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
same  resources  are  at  the  disposal  of  in- 
genuity and  intelligence  on  Mercury  as 
on  earth.  The  probability  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  metallic  elements,  as  iron,  in 
all  the  planets  is  as  hundreds  of  millions 
to  one,  while  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  solar  energy  in  the  past  suggests,  on 
the  minor  planets  at  least,  the  presence 
of  coal  or  an  equivalent.  Similar  mag- 
netic currents  sweep  through  this  orb  as 
through  the  earth,  the  same  solar  activi- 
ties exist,  and  when  the  diminished 
gravity  at  his  surface  is  considered,  the 
ease  with  which  gigantic  structures  may 
be  produced,  the  consequent  facilities 
for  rapid  transit,  and  the  smaller  area  for 
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vel,  a  conviction   is   established  that 
is  planet  is  the  dwellinjij  of  beings  ca- 
ble of  utilizing  and  enjoying  the  boun- 
es   with   which   the   Almighty   has  en- 
owed  it. 
In  Venus   the   problem  is  not  greatly 
iversified.     In   position,  in  size,  in  den- 
ty,    in   her  seasonal  characteristics,  her 
criod  of  axial  rotation,  and  the  shape  of 
er   orbit,  siie   comes  strikingly  near  to 
the  earth.     From  the  careful  estimates  of 
Stone,  the  diameter  of  this  beautiful  orb 
is  7,510  miles.     She  has  no  moon  ;  but 
she  needs  none,  for  the  sun  would  lift  her 
des.     Her  intense  brilliancy,  dependent 
in  her  nearness  to  the  sun,  renders  the 
xamination  of  her  surface  almost  impos- 
ible  ;  but  both  this  planet  and  Mercury 
present  all  the  phases  of  our  moon,  and 
consequently   surface    contour    may    be 
much    more     readily    considered.      Her 
apparent  size  greatly  varies.     When  she 
is  on   the  other  side  of    the  sun,  she  is 
ne  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of   miles 
cm  us  ;    but  when    she  is  between  the 
n  and  the  earth,  her  distance  is  only 
enty-five    millions    of    miles.     In    the 
rmer  case  we  see  her  "  full,"  in  the  lat- 
r  "  horned."     Now,  if  the  planet's  sur- 
ce  were  even,  the  line  of  light  separat- 
g  the  crescent  from   the  body  would  be 
gular.     This  is  not  so,  however,  and  the 
equality  of  her  surface  is  certain  ;   in- 
ed,   the   existence   of    extremely  high 
ountains  is  proved.     There  are  perma- 
nt  spots  upon  her  disc,  and  from  these 
rotation-period    of    23h.  21m.  24s.   has 
en  discovered  ;  with  a  year  of  about 
o  days.     The  existence  of   an  atmos- 
liere  on  Venus  is  proved,  and  that  it  is 
ne   of    far    greater    extent    than    ours, 
ecchi,  from   observing   certain    absorp- 
tion-lines in  the  spectrum  of  this  planet, 
has  proved  the  presence  of  aqueous  va- 
ur  in   its  air,  and  the  strong  develop- 
ent  of  the  nitrogen  lines   in   its  spec- 
um  argues  a  similar  atmospheric  struc- 
re  to  our  own. 

But  here,  as  in  the  previous  case,  there 
is  uncertainty  as  to  the  axial  slope,  and 
on  this  the  planet's  habitability  must 
turn.  Certain  observers  have  given  it  a 
great  inclination,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  There  is  no  certainty  in  the 
case,  and  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  or  an  inclination  like 
that  of  the  earth,  would,  with  compensat- 

|3g  relations  known  by  modern  science 
D  be  possible,  make  it  a  suitable  home 
ar  beings  like  ourselves.  The  acces- 
ion  of  heat  in  Venus  above  that  of  the 
arth  may  be  tempered  by  means  known 


has 

Be' 


( to  us,  and  what  is  common  to  the  earth 
j  and  the  sun  would  be  shared  by  this 
planet,  with  similar  incentives  to  intel- 
lectual activity.  The  skies  of  Venus, 
though  moonless,  must  be  at  once  impos- 
ing and  beautiful.  Mercury  and  the  earth 
would  have  great  splendour,  and  the  rapid 
and  clearly  visible  motions  of  our  mooa 
must  from  the  first,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Venus,  have  aroused  an  interest  in  ce- 
lestial phenomena  :  indeed  there  is  noth- 
ing in  modern  science  to  render  it  im- 
probable even  that  the  dwellers  in  this 
planet  have  gold  for  their  bullion  and  as- 
tronomy for  their  noblest  science. 

On  reaching  Luna,  the  satellite  of  the 
earth,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
most  fascinating  interest.  Her  distance 
from  us  is  in  comparison  merely  trifling, 
being  little  more  than  nine  times  the 
equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth,  a 
distance  which  many  a  lifetime  of  voy- 
age and  travel  has  more  than  equalled, 
and  which  is  such  that  the  highest  pow- 
ers of  our  modern  instruments  bring  us 
theoretically  within  forty  miles  of  the 
lunar  surface.  Small  as  the  distance 
seems,  it  precludes  a  complete  examina- 
tion of  minutiae.  The  unaided  eye  can 
grasp  but  little  actual  detail  at  this  dis- 
tance. 

"  Roughly  we  may  take  the  moon's  di- 
ameter as  2-7  of  the  earth's,  her  surface 
at  2-27,  her  volume  at  2-99."*  So  that 
the  whole  area  of  the  lunar  surface  is 
about  equal  to  the  area  of  Europe  and 
Africa  together.  From  the  nature  of  her 
motion  little  more  than  half  of  this  is 
ever  visible  to  us.  Even  to  the  naked 
eye  the  diversified  condition  of  her  sur- 
face is  manifest;  but  when  a  poweful 
telescope  aids  research,  the  surface  pre- 
sents appearances  unparalleled,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  system  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  To  convey  a  clear  view  of  it  in 
words  is  almost  impossible.  Fortunately 
photography  comes  to  our  aid,  and  to 
those  to  whom  a  good  telescope  is  inac- 
cessibl*^  we  commend  the  exquisite  pho- 
tographs which  illustrate  Mr.  Proctor's 
*'  Moon."  They  show  us  with  wonderful 
clearness  the  hugh  mountain  ranges,  the 
vast  crateriform  abysses,  with  their 
smooth  floors  and  frequent  central  cones, 
the  enormous  rugged  battlemented 
plains,  and  the  immense  crater  and  hem- 
ispherical pits.  They  display,  as  words 
could  not  do,  the  radiating  bands  and 
the  great  "  rilles  "  visible  when  the  moon 
is  full,   and   the   vast  dark  areas,  taken 

•  The  Moon,  p.  31. 
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first  for  seas,  then  for  sea-beds,  with  their 
oceans  gone,  and  now  by  some  for  vast 
plains.  The  eminently  volcanic  nature 
of  much  of  this  is  clear  beyond  question. 
The  great  crater  Copernicus,  for  exam- 
ple, gives  abundant  evidence  of  disrup- 
tion. The  fioor 'is  strewn  with  rugged 
masses,  and  the  outer  walls  with  lesser 
craters,  while  huge  cracks  and  channels 
break  the  surrounding  surface.  The 
crater-floor  is  over  eleven  thousand  feet 
from  the  crown  of  its  mountain-wall, 
and  is  nearly  nine  thousand  feet  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  moon. 

In  all  this  weird  and  arid  desolation 
not  a  trace  of  atmosphere  is  to  be  found. 
Planets  far  beyond  have  exhibited  proofs 
of  an  atmosphere  to  telescope  and  spec- 
troscope which  the  physicist  cannot  mis- 
take. But  the  most  refined  scrutiny  of 
the  lunar  edge  affords  no  trace  of  air. 
There  are  no  seas;  for  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  lunar  day,  without  a  gaseous 
envelope,  would  boil\\\Q.  waters,  and  raise 
masses  of  vapour  which  the  spectroscope 
must  detect:  There  are  no  seasons,  and 
the  day  and  night  are  each  a  fortnight 
long.  The  incessant  downpour  of  solar 
heat  for  fourteen  days  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  moon's  crust  far 
above  our  boiling  point,  whilst  the  four- 
teen days  of  the  lunar  night  would  bring 
it  to  a  frigid  state  compared  to  which  our 
frozen  regions  would  be  tropics.  There 
can  be  no  diffusion  of  light,  so  that  the 
splendid  astral  phenomena  of  her  skies 
would  be  visible  equally  in  the  noon  of 
the  lunar  day  and  in  the  noon  of  her 
night.  The  scrutiny  of  her  surface  yields 
no  evidences  of  change  that  cannot  be 
subjectively  explained.  The  whole  satel- 
lite is  still  and  waste  ;  life,  as  we  know 
it,  could  not  exist  there.  Its  airless, 
sealess  deserts,  exposed  to  such  terrible 
vicissitudes,  could  afford  no  shelter  for 
a  flora  and  a  fauna  like  our  own.  What, 
then,  is  its  meaning?  Asa  mere  tide- 
lifter  and  transient  torch  for  this  earth, 
it  would  represent  a  waste  of  energy  in- 
consistent with  the  issue,  and  at  variance 
with  all  our  knowledge.  Has  it,  then, 
existed  from  the  first  in  this  condition  .? 
or  is  its  present  state  the  result  of  slow 
and  mighty  changes  ?  Mr.  Proctor 
euunciates  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system  which  depends  on  the 
"gathering  of  matter  together  from  outer 
space  rather  than  to  the  contraction  of  a 
rotating  nebulous  mass  :  "  a  theory  that, 
to  our  mind  as  well  as  to  his,  explains 
much  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  La- 
place leaves   unexplained.     On   this  hy- 


pothesis the  original  heat  of  the  lunar 
mass  was  generated  by  the  impact  of 
enormous  aggregations  of  meteoric  mat- 
ter. Countless  streams  of  meteors  fell 
upon  her,  and  her  rotation-period  slowly 
diminished  until  it  nearly  reached  its 
present  value,  and  the  earth's  attraction 
completed  the  work.  She  gradually 
cooled,  and  the  "  plash  of  meteoric  rain  " 
on  her  plastic  surface  might  produce  the 
abundant  lesser  craters  of  her  surface. 
But  such  vast  crateriform  masses  as 
Copernicus  cannot  be  thus  explained; 
and  Mr.  Proctor  employs  tlie  theory  of 
Mallet  concerning  the  origin  of  terres- 
trial volcanoes  to  explain  these.  It  as- 
sumes that  there  is  a  hotter  nucleus  than 
the  outer  crust,  although  it  is  not  a  mol- 
ten one.  It  consequently  contracts  more 
rapidly;  as  a  result  of  this  a  cavity  en- 
sues between  the  nucleus  and  the  crust ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  crust 
breaks  down  and  follows  the  shrinking 
nucleus,  and  the  work  done  is  changed 
by  the  law  of  equivalence  into  heat  re- 
sulting in  a  molten,  mass  to  which,  on 
water  finding  access,  steam  at  enormous 
pressure  is  generated,  and  a  volcano  is 
the  result.  With  his  usual  frankness, 
Mr.  Proctor  admits  that  this  involves  the 
presence  of  water,  and  certainly  it  must 
have  extended  over  large  areas  ;  so  that 
even  by  this  theory  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  moon  is  not  of  necessity  the 
primal  one.  It  appears  from  terrestrial 
analogy  that  water  is  an  essential  to  vol- 
canic action  ;  perhaps  the  same  may  be 
said  of  air.  While  the  evidence  of  gla- 
cial action  on  the  moon,  as  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  to  be  shown  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  two  terminal  mo- 
raines, although  tests  of  extreme  delicacy, 
must  have  their  due  weight,  the  existence 
of  oceans  would  have  involved  tidal  ac- 
tion, which  has  the  effect  of  a  break  on  a 
wheel,  and  must  in  the  course  of  ages 
have  diminished  the  rotation-period  of 
the  moon  to  the  state  in  which  we  see  it. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  has 
become  of  her  air  and  ocean.?"  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  intense  volcanic 
action  manifest  in  the  moon  must  have 
consumed  enormous  quantities  of  water 
by  hydration,  or  crystalization  ;  probably 
enough  to  account  for  the  entire  absence 
of  water.  But  if  the  primal  temperature 
of  the  earth  and  the  moon  were  equal,  the 
moon  must  cool  more  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion to  its  mass.  This  would  be  accom- 
panied by  vast  contraction,  and  a  cavern- 
ous interior  would  ensue.  Fissures 
would  open   this   to  the  surface,  and  the 
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id  and  gaseous  envelopes  would  de- 
rt  the  surface  and  fly  into  the  centre, 
anting  that  water  ever  existed  on  the 
on,  which  seems  inevitable,  then  this 
ory  of  Frankland's  is,  we  believe,  be- 
nd all  others  competent  to  explain  its 
'esent  condition. 

Thus  then  the  moon,  though  now  an 
id  and  almost  certainly  a  lifeless  deso- 
ion,  may  once  have  formed  a  home  for 
jht  and  happy  intelligences,  with 
unding  forms  of  life  ;  but  for  the 
sent  a'on  at  least,  in  this  respect,  her 
rk  is  done  ;  she  has  accomplished  her 
ssion  and  is  dead.  Nor  is  this  without 
ong  support,  in  the  fact  that  Adams 
s  shown  that  the  result  of  the  moon's 
traction  on  our  oceans  produces  a 
ke-action  on  the  earth,  retarding  her 
tation,  so  that  in  a  vast,  though  calcu- 
l.ible  period,  she  too  will  present  but  one 
:e  to  her  primary,  making  her  year  and 
r  day  identical.  While  by  the  constant 
liation  of  her  heat  she  must  become 
wly  colder,  and,  as  the  result  of  conse- 
ent  contraction  and  fissure,  her  fluid 
,d  gaseous  envelopes  must  retreat  into 
bowels  of  a  dead  world,  thus  repeat- 
the  history  of  the  moon. 
On  turning  to  the  planet  Mars  we  dis- 
iver  a  most  striking  coincidence  with 
physical  condition  of  the  earth.  The 
it  of  this  planet  is  eccentric.  At  his 
atest  distance  from  the  sun  he  is  over 
e  hundred  and  fifty-two  millions  of  miles 
ay  ;  but  when  Mars  and  the  earth  are 
thonone  side  of  the  sun,  they  may  ap- 
oach  each  other  within  forty  millions  of 
miles.  His  globe  has  a  diameter  of  about 
f:ve  thousand  miles  —  less  than  the  earth 
1  the  proportion  of  five  to  eight ;  so  that 
:  iC  earth's  area  is  two  and  a  half  times 
reatcr  than  that  of  Mars.  Gravity  at 
ills  surface  reduces  a  terrestrial  pound  to 
little  over  six  ounces.  The  amount  of 
ht  and  heat  he  receives  is  on  the 
erage  less  than  we  receive  in  the  pro- 
nion  of  four  to  nine  ;  but  the  main- 
■nance  of  a  temperature  equal  to  ours 
)uld  easily  be  accomplished.  He  com- 
petes the  circuit  of  his  orbit  in  687  of 
ur  days,  and  rotates  upon  his  axis  in 
4h.  37m.  22s.  His  axial  inclination  ap- 
roximates  closely  to  that  of  the  earth  ; 
li  therefore  has  seasonal  changes  that 
•semble  ours ;  but  in  length  they  are 
ore  unequal  in  relation  to  each  other, 
d  of  nearly  double  the  duration.  As 
the  earth,  the  summer  in  the  north- 
hemisphere  occurs  when  Mars  is 
rihest  from  the  sun.  No  satellite  has 
en  discovered ;  yet  a  small  one  may 
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exist,  for  one  as  relatively  small  as  Jupi* 
ter's  second  is  to  him  would  probably 
elude  our  best  instruments. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  this  planet's 
condition  proves  clearly  a  separation  into 
land  and  water.  The  markings  on  his 
surface  are  as  permanent  as  the  craters 
of  the  moon.  Dawes,  whose  observing 
power  was  unsurpassed,  says :  "  The 
disc,  when  well  seen,  is  usually  mapped 
out  in  a  way  which  gives  at  once  the 
impression  of  land  and  water;  the  bright 
part  is  orange  .  .  .  the  darker  parts 
are  of  a  dull  greenish  grey,  possessing 
the  aspect  of  a  fluid  absorbent  of  the 
solar  rays."  Twenty-seven  drawings  of 
this  planet,  made  by  Dawes,  have  been 
compared  and  arranged  by  Proctor  ;  and 
a  chart  of  the  Martial  orb  has  been  made 
so  perfect,  that  its  oceans,  its  continents, 
its  islands,  isthmuses,  and  straits  are 
seen  with  the  utmost  precision.  Mr. 
Proctor  points  out  how  a  voyager  might 
visit  almost  every  quarter  of  this  globe 
by  sea,  travelling  "upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  miles,  always  in  sight  of  lancl, 
and  generally  with  land  in  view  on 
both  sides."*  Hence  the  disposition  of 
land  and  water  differs  from  the  earth. 
About  3-10  of  the  earth's  area  is  land» 
the  rernainder  is  water.  But  on  Mars 
there  is  little  disparity,  and  the  relations 
of  land  and  water  are  most  complex. 
Without  a  satellite  the  tides  in  Mars 
would  be  slight ;  but  Mr.  Proctor  sug- 
gests that  the  moderate  quantity  of  water 
may  make  evaporation  and  downfall  a 
sufficient  source  of  action.  But  the 
most  striking  feature  on  the  Martial  orb 
is  that  at  \\.s  poles  there  are  caps  o/snoiVy 
exactly  as  on  earth.  In  winter  these 
snow  areas  extend  45^*  from  the  pole, 
corresponding  with  terrestrial  tracks  in 
the  north  ;  while  in  the  summer  the  cap 
of  snow  and  ice  is  reduced  to  S*'  or  lo** 
from  the  pole.  And  its  gradual  expan- 
sion or  diminution  is  observed  to  be  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  advance  or 
decline  of  winter.  Nor  is  this  all ;  huge 
masses  of  vapour  can  be  seen  to  glide 
over  the  Martial  continents  and  seas. 
Messrs.  Lockyer  and  Dawes  saw,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  the  clearing-up 
of  a  dark  and  cloudy  day  on  Mars.  And 
the  same  has  been  seen  by  Secchi  and 
others.  The  winter  half  of  the  planet  is 
always  (as  on  earth)  the  most  enveloped 
in  cloud ;  and,  as  on  earth,  a  cloudy 
morning  may  at  noon  clear  into  a  brilliant 
day,  so  it  has  been  found  in  Mars.     The 
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edge  of  the  planet  too  has  an  intenser 
whiteness  than  the  rest ;  and  these  are 
the  parts  where  it  is  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  times  when  clouds  —  which  bril- 
liantly reflect  sunlight  —  most  accumu- 
late. From  all  this  the  presence  of  water 
is  inevitable  ;  and  therefore,  by  solar  ac- 
tion, comes  aqueous  vapour,  wreathing  it 
into  clouds,  and  forming  fogs  and  dews  ; 
while  varying  conditions  of  air  cause  the 
clouds  to  pour  down  rain,  which,  besides 
fertilizing  the  Martial  continents,  gathers 
into  rills,  and  rivulets,  and  streams,  and 
rivers,  and  presents  a  landscape  like  our 
own  ;  while 

The  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars 

show  that  the  same  conditions  of  tem- 
perature prevail  ;  that  the  same  vapours 
exist  ;  and  their  rapid  motion  from  place 
to  place  proves  aerial  currents,  cleansing 
the  atmosphere,  distributing  its  accumu- 
lations, and  aiding  navigation.  The 
truth  of  much  of  this  the  spectroscope 
has  proved.  In  i860  it  was  found  by 
English  physicists  that  the  vapours  in 
the  air  at  sunset  yielded  certain  dark 
lines  ;  and  so  at  sunrise.  In  England 
one  of  these  lines,  at  least,  is  never  ab- 
sent during  winter.  In  1864,  Janssen 
proved  that  they  were  due  to  vapours  of 
water.  He  passed  the  light  of  a  flame, 
which  gave  a  continuous  spectrum, 
through  a  cylinder  of  steam  ;  and  the 
identical  absorption-lines  were  seen. 
Huggins  has  proved  that  these  lines 
belong  to  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  ;  and 
therefore  the  presence  of  the  water  and 
its  vapour  is  demonstrated  in  the  ruddy 
planet ;  while  the  composition  of  his 
atmosphere  itself  seems  to  be  similar  to 
our  own.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Proctor  has 
shown,  all  the  meteorological  phenome- 
na we  have  referred  to  must  exist. 

Can  we  then  conceive  that  this  is  a 
"  vain  "  creation  ?  Do  all  the  conditions 
which  make  the  earth  habitable  exist  in 
Mars  to  no  purpose  ?  Can  we  think 
other  than  that  its  ruddy  soil,  enriched 
by  rain,  and  dew,  and  air,  yields  a  varied 
and  beautiful  flora,  and  that  this  aids  in 
supporting  a  fauna  which  may  exist  in 
ocean,  earth,  and  air;  and  that  the  whole 
is  crowned  and  governed  by  an  adapted 
intelligence,  which  controls,  utilizes,  and 
rejoices  in  the  whole  ?  The  probabili- 
ties in  its  favour  are  almost  infinite. 

But  at  this  point  a  new  aspect  of  the 
question  presents  itself.  New  condi- 
tions appear :  and  here  Mr.  Proctor's 
brilliant  power  of  correlating  facts  is 
seen  ;  for  to  him  we  are  largelv  indebted 
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for  an  indication  of  the  meaning  of 
recent  discoveries  concerning  Jupiter 
and  Saturn. 

In  the  study  of  these  orbs,  distances 
and  proportions  inconceivably  immense 
present  themselves.  Jupiter  wheels 
round  the  sun  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 
miles  —  five  times  and  a  fifth  greater  than 
the  distance  of  the  earth.  And  yet,  at  a 
distance  beyond  Jupiter,  four  times 
greater  than  the  earth's  distance  from  the 
sun,  rolls  the  gorgeous  Saturn  in  his  pro- 
digious orbit.  These  are  measurements 
we  cannot  comprehend  ;  and  at  the  out- 
set, they  give  a  solitary  grandeur  to  these 
planets.  The  volume  of  Jupiter  is  over 
twelve  hundred  times  that  of  the  earth  ; 
but  his  density  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
sun,  being  less  than  a  fourth  of  our  own 
planet  ;  while  gravity  at  his  surface  is 
such  that  a  terrestrial  ton  would  become 
two  tons  and  a  half.  This  gigantic  globe, 
which  exceeds  the  combined  weight  of 
all  the  other  planets  of  the  system  two 
and  a  half  times,  rotates  on  its  axis  in 
rather  less  than  ten  hours  ;  so  that  a  par- 
ticle at  its  equator  is  carried  round  at 
the  rate  of  467  miles  per  minute. 
Hence,  by  centrifugal  action,  the  flatten- 
ing at  the  poles  is  marked.  His  axis  is 
nearly  perpendicular  to  his  orbit  ;  he  is 
therefore  without  seasons,  having  the 
conditions  of  perpetual  spring  ;  while  he 
only  completes  his  orbital  journey  in 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  is  accompanied 
in  his  course  by  four  satellites. 

Tlie  globe  of  Saturn  exceeds  the  earth 
in  volume  seven  hundred  times.  His 
axial  rotation  is  swifter  than  Jupiter's, 
occupying  but  nine  hours  and  a  half. 
His  density  is  not  much  greater  than 
half  that  of  Jupiter  —  very  little  greater 
than  the  density  of  sulphuric  ether.  His 
axis  is  inclined  28  i-z*^  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit,  which  it  takes  him  and  his 
eight  attendant  moons,  nearly  thirty 
years  to  travel. 

It  is  well  known  that  Saturn  is  distin- 
guished from  every  known  planet  by  the 
possession  of  a  gigantic  system  of  rings. 
They  are  flat  and  relatively  extremely 
thin  ;  the  outer  portion  very  bright  with 
reflected  sunlight ;  the  middle  more  so  ; 
but  the  innermost  is  a  dusky  purple,  and 
differs  from  the  rest  in  being  transpar- 
ent. It  may  now  be  considered  proved 
that  the  rings,  although  continuous  in 
appearance  from  their  enormous  dis- 
tance, consist  of  flights  of  minute  bodies 
—  satellites  —  each  travelling  in  its  own 
orbit  round  the  planet,  and  that  in  the 
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ansparent  part  these  bodies  are  more 
arsely  scattered,  permittingf  the  dark 
y  and  the  ^lobe  of  the  phinet  to  be 
en  throu;^h  the  interspaces. 
Both  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  alike  in 
e  possession  of  a  series  of  belts  or 
nes  encircling  their  orbs.  Their  ex- 
tence  has  long  been  known,  but  the  use 
f  hirge  and  exquisite  reflectors  has 
own  that  these  bands  are  coloured, 
he  equatorial  belt  has  usually  a  pearly 
hiteness  ;  on  either  side  there  are  two 
oad  belts  of  a  faint  ruddy  tinge,  some- 
mes  merging  into  purple  ;  there  may 
How  alternate  streaks  of  yellowish  white 
d  pale  brown,  or  even  a  faint  purple, 
d  at  the  poles  a  bluish  or  a  greenish 
ey. 

It  was  common  until  recently  to  regard 
e  equatorial  zone  as  equivalent  to  the 
rrestrial  "zone  of  calms,"  and  to  sup- 
se  it  produced  by  like  means.  But 
r.  Proctor  shows  clearly  that  the  as- 
mption  of  a  phenomenon  in  these 
anets  equivalent  to  terrestrial  "  trades  " 
d  "counter-trades,"  will  in  no  sense 
count  for  the  facts.  The  equatorial 
Its  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  a  fixed 
sition,  but  the  zone  of  calms  on  earth 
s  not ;  it  fluctuates  with  the  earth's 
anging  position  in  relation  to  the  sun, 
ing  drawn  to  the  tropics  at  mid- 
mmer  and  mid-winter.  Further,  the 
'hole  group  of  bands  is  extremely  varia- 
e  in  shape,  extent,  and  colour.  Some- 
imes  they  are  regularly  stratified,  at 
her  times  they  are  scattered  without 
esign,  as  though  under  the  influence  of 
some  enormous  activity.  In  the  course 
of  three  hours,  with  an  8-inch  reflector, 
we  have  observed  marked  mutation  — 
new  masses  gathering  up  and  old  masses 
disappearing.  In  the  early  part  of  i860, 
across  a  zone  of  clouds  a  dusky  streak 
was  observed  on  Jupiter  about  ten 
thousand  miles  long  and  five  hun- 
red  miles  broad.  It  was  almost  cer- 
inly  a  rift  in  the  cloud-mass.  It  re- 
mained for  one  hundred  days  — a  thing  in- 
conceivable with  .clouds  such  as  ours  — 
and  then  increased  until  it  stretched 
across  the  whole  face  of  the  planet  ;  and 
its  progression  was  at  the  rate  of  151 
miles  an  hour.  Colour-changes  of  an  in- 
tensely striking  nature  constantly  occur. 
Jupiter's  equatorial  belt,  which   occupies 

14-5  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet, 
changed  in  less  than  six  months  from 
■early  white  to  ochreish  yellow,  and  for 
Be  past  three  years  has  displayed  re- 
markable mutations  of  tint.    The  same 


is  more  or  less  true  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  planet. 

It  becomes  manifest,  then,  that  such 
tremendous  activities  cannot  be  due  to 
solar  influence  when  the  vast  distances 
of  these  huge  orbs  are  considered,  when 
we  remember  the  stupendous  masses  of 
matter  that  are  changed  in  place  and 
molecular  condition,  and  contemplate  the 
astounding  rapidity  of  their  motions. 
No  one  compeieru  to  judge  can  question 
.Mr.  Proctor's  inferences  that  from  these 
data  alone  we  must  conclude  that  some 
mighty  forces  are  at  work  in  these 
planets  themselves.  Jupiter  receives  but 
1-25  and  Saturn  but  the  1-91  part  of  the 
heat  and  light  which  we  receive  from  the 
sun.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this 
might  be  compensated  so  as  to  make  the 
planets  habitable  ;  but  there  could  be  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  workinjr 
power  in  the  solar  rays.  And  yet  we 
have  to  account  for  activities  on  these 
globes  as  much  vaster  than  terrestrial 
ones  as  these  planets  are  vaster  than  the 
earth.  Clearly  therefore  there  must  be 
some  internal  source  of  power  to  which 
these  intense  activities  must  be  at- 
tributed. 

But  still  more  striking  proof  presents 
itself.  Actual  changes  in  the  form  of 
these  planets  have  been  detected,  sug- 
gesting powerful  convulsive  action.  A 
flattening  of  Jupiter's  outline  has  been 
more  than  once  seen  by  skilled  ob- 
servers ;  but  in  182S  Smyth,  Pearson, 
and  Maclear,  each  at  different  stations, 
saw  the  second  satellite  transit  the 
planet  ;  and  after  having  been  watched 
until  it  disappeared  on  the  body  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  some  thirteen  minutes  had 
elapsed,  Smyth  says,  "  To  my  astonish- 
ment I  perceived  the  same  satellite  out- 
side the  disc.  It  remained  distinctly  visi- 
ble for  at  least  four  minutes,  and  then 
suddenly  vanished."  Hitherto  this  phe- 
nomenon has  been  simply  inexplicable  ; 
but  Mr.  Proctor,  with  his  accustomed 
penetration,  sees  in  it  an  evidence  of  in- 
tense internal  action  in  the  planet,  be- 
lieving that  it  can  be  easily  and  readily 
accounted  for  by  a  sudden  change  in  the 
planet's  form. 

But  this  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served with  still  greater  precision  in 
Saturn.  Sir  W.  Herschel  saw  this 
planet  when  its  globe,  instead  of  its  nor- 
mal oval,  had  taken  a  quadrangular 
shape  !  and  this  continued  with  every 
variety  of  telescope  employed,  with  low 
powers  or   with  high.     On    August   5ih, 
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1803,  Schroter  saw  Saturn's  globe  dis- 
torted. Kitchener  has  observed  the  ex- 
act distortion  observed  by  Herschel,  and 
similar  alterations  of  figure  have  been 
seen  by  Airy  and  by  Bond.  To  less 
acute  minds  than  Mr.  Proctor's  it  must 
be  manifest  that  this  must  be  the  result 
of  stupendous  activities  on  these  globes 
themselves.  What,  then,  are  these  self- 
possessed  energies  ?  Two  facts  at  least 
appear  to  point  with  great  clearness  to 
the  answer.  First,  both  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn reflect  immensely  more  light  in  pro- 
portion than  the  other  planets.  The  moon 
sends  back  less  than  1-5  of  the  light  she 
receives;  whilst  at  the  lowest  estimate 
Jupiter  reflects  more  than  3-5,  and  Saturn 
more  than  1-2.  Bond  estimates  that  Ju- 
piter shines  fourteen  times  as  brightly  as  j 
the  moon  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  De  j 
la  Rue's  experiment  with  photography,  by 
which  it  is  shown  that  he  shines  seven- 
teen times  as  brightly  as  if  constituted 
like  our  satellite.  This  incontestably 
points  to  the  fact  that  these  two  planets 
shijie  with  inherent  light  j  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  still  glowing  masses,  "fluid, 
probably,  throughout,  still  bubbling  and 
seething  with  the  intensity  of  the  prime- 
val fires,  sending  up  continually  enor- 
mous masses  of  cloud  to  be  gathered 
into  bands  under  the  influence  of  the 
swift  rotation  "  of  these  great  orbs.* 

Finally  the  singular  density  of  these 
planets  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
theory.  The  density  of  Jupiter  is  but  a 
fourth  of  the  earth's  ;  and  that  of  Saturn 
is  but  half  of  this.  Vl^e  have  no  analogy 
to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  they  are 
composed  of  different  elements  from  our 
own  ;  but  we  know  from  a  comparison 
of  the  earth  and  the  sun  that  the  same 
matter  may  exist  in  different  conditions. 
Iron  may  be  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous.  Its 
density  is  least  in  its  gaseous  form. 
Hence  the  intensely  heated  condition  of 
the  sun,  rendering  his  nucleus  probably 
densely  gaseous,  or  at  most  fluid,  explains 
his  small  density  as  compared  with  the 
cool  earth.  In  precisely  the  same  way 
the  small  density  of  these  giant  planets 
must  be  explained,  not  simply  because 
their  density  is  small,  but  because  it 
is  one  of  many  facts,  all  of  which  in- 
evitably lead  to  it.  The  vast  activities 
of  their  atmospheres,  the  tremendous 
power  displayed  in  their  changes  of 
figure,  their  intense  light-giving  power, 
and  their  small  densities,  almost  demon- 
strate that  these  two  orbs  are  actual  stms, 

•  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,  p.  143. 


pouring  out  light  and  heat,  and  repeating 
in  no  small  degree  the  physical  condition 
of  our  great  central  luminary.  Thus  the 
solar  system  becomes  at  once  a  multiple 
one.  To  worlds  far  out  beyond,  the  sun 
would  be  a  double  or  a  triple  star,  just  as 
they  were  able  to  detect  the  pale  twinkle 
of  one  or  both  these  huge  orbs  which 
would  form  "companions,"  having  peri- 
ods respectively  of  twelve  and  thirty 
years.  Meanwhile  they  are  sources  of 
light  and  heat  to  twelve  orbs  of  various 
sizes  revolving  round  them.  The  habita- 
bility  of  these  moons,  though  not  incon- 
ceivable, would  doubtless  have  required 
remarkable  conditions  at  their  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  But  as  it  is  clear 
that  their  own  primaries  pour  out  light 
and  heat,  the  probabilities  are  immensely 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  they  are 
the  centres  of  what  may  yet  be  a  noble 
vitality.  There  is  evidence  that  they 
rotate  upon  their  axes  independently  of 
their  times  of  revolution,  and  the  heavens 
to  their  inhabitants  must  present  an  in- 
conceivably splendid  aspect.  The  disc 
of  Jupiter  to  the  dwellers  on  his  inner 
satellite  would  occupy  a  space  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  times  that  covered  by 
our  moon.  To  the  second  satellite  he  is 
six  hundred  times  larger,  to  the  third 
two  hundred  times,  and  to  the  fourth  six- 
ty-five times  as  large  as  Luna  is  to  us. 

Saturn,  with  all  the  splendid  variety  he 
must  present,  is  to  the  innermost  of  his 
eight  moons  nine  hundred  times  as  large 
as  ours,  and  to  his  most  distant  he  is  four 
times  as  large.  We  seem  here  then  to 
have  minified  solar  systems  ;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  that  these  huge  sun-plan- 
ets must,  in  the  course  of  enormous 
cycles,  spend  their  heat,  become  slowly 
cooler,  contract  into  more  habitable  size, 
pass  through  the  remaining  geological 
changes  that  have  in  all  probability  been 
run  through  by  our  earth,  and,  by  con- 
densing the  vast  masses  of  gas  and 
vapour  (of  virhich  aqueous  vapour  has 
been  proved  by  the  spectroscope  to  be  a 
constituent),  will  habilitate  themselves 
with  oceans  and  air,  and  become  suitable 
abodes  for  the  highest  intelligence. 
Meanwhile  their  moons  will  have  cooled 
more  and  more,  and,  probably  repeating 
the  history  of  our  satellite,  will  have  ful- 
filled their  mission  and  ceased  to  be  the 
abodes  of  life.  Thus  the  Creator's  work 
is  ever  young  and  ever  nevv.  1 

Of  the  two  outer  planets  —  Uranus  and 
Neptune — l^ng  far  beyond,  little  that 
can  really  aid  us  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
sort  is  known.    Their  distances  from  us 
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e  so  vast  that  we  cannot  approximate  to 
eir  real  physical  condition.  Uranus  has 
distance  from  the  sun  of  1,752,851,000 
iles,  and  takes  eighty-four  years  in  cir- 
ing  his  orbit ;  while  Neptune,  the  planet 
at  the  mathematical  genius  of  Adams 
d  Leverrier  had  discovered  by  the  dis- 
rbances  it  produced  on  the  orbit  of  Ura- 
us,  before  a  human  eye  had  ever  looked 
pon  it  fis  a  planet,  is  separated  from  Ura- 
nus by  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and 
takes  164  years  to  complete  its  prodigious 
round.  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
tual number  of  moons  they  possess ; 
Krhich  may  be  expected  from  their  incon- 
eivable  distance.  But  their  densities 
jdicate  an  intensely  heated  condition, 
nd  the  spectrum  of  Uranus  shows  that 
n  immense  proportion  of  hydrogen  en- 
ircles  the  planet,  showing  that  life  as 
re  know  it  cannot  exist  there.  Knowing 
the  large  part  which  hydrogen  plays  in 
the  solar  envelopes,  the  probabilities  are 
eat  that  in  these  "arctic  planets  "  we 
ave  dependent  suns,  aiding  their  numer- 
satelliies,  and  making  //lem  the 
bodes  of  a  busy  life. 
But  having  reached  the  limits  of  the 
lar  system,  what  follows  !  Will  analo- 
guide  us  amid  the  awful  solitudes 
yond  .'*  Can  we  hope  to  understand  the 
ature  and  relations  of  the  outlying  clus- 
rs  of  orbs,  a  conception  of  whose  dis- 
nces  defies  our  intellect  ?  Already  we 
ave  seen  how  largely  we  are  indebted 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Proctor  in  the  inter- 
retation  and  philosophic  grasp  of  facts  ; 
ut  it  is  in  the  stellar  universe  that  his 
wers  have  most  displayed  themselves, 
is  striking  ability  to  picture,  to  analyze, 
and  to  correlate  have  enabled  him  at 
once  to  discover  the  fallacies  of  received 
theories,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  facts 
to  indicate  a  path  which  promises  to  lead 
Itimately  to  as  correct  knowledge  of  the 
rchitecture  of  the  universe  as  we  now 
ossess  of  our  own  system.  Let  us  (all 
o briefly)  seek  to  understand  his  scheme, 
and  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
other  worlds  than  ours. 

The  great  device  of  Herschel  for  gau- 
ging the  celestial  abysses  was  founded  on 
a  guess.  He  assumed  that  all  stars  were 
suns,  and  that,  however  various  in  mag- 
nitude /o  us,  their  sizes  and  distribution 
through    space  were    uniform.      If    this 

■were  so,  a  powerful  light-collecting  tele- 
cope  might  pierce  to  the  utmost  star  in 
he  universe,  and  look  on  blank  space 
>eyond.  It  follows  that  the  more  stars, 
►therwise  invisible,  there  were  revealed 
n  any  one  direction  bv  this  means  the 
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deeper  the  universe  would  be  in  that 
direction.  By  this  means  its  form,  which 
he  held  to  be  that  of  a  "cloven  disc," 
could  be  ascertained.  The  visible  stars 
were  held  to  lie  far  within  ;  beyond  these, 
although  equally  large  and  larger,  they 
are  invisible  ;  but,  where  the  universe 
has  its  profoundest  stretch  into  space, 
the  diffused  light  of  incalculable  aggre- 
gations of  suns  reaches  us  as  the  "  milky 
way." 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  —  (i)  that  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  should  be 
distributed  with  some  uniformity  over  the 
heavens  ;  (2)  there  should  be  no  signs  of 
the  lucid  stars  gathering  into  streams  or 
clustering  into  groups  ;  and  (3)  the  lucid 
stars  should  not  be  found  to  follow  the 
figure  of  the  galaxy,  just  as  the  specks  oa 
a  window  through  which  an  object  is 
viewed  could  not  be  expected  to  coincide 
with  the  outline  of  that  object.  In  each 
instance  it  is  proved  that  these  things 
are  not  according  to  sequence. 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
solar  system,  as  known  to  us,  is  im- 
mensely greater  than  was  imagined  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  ;  and,  as  the  system,  as 
he  then  understood  it,  was  held  to  be  a 
safe  analogue  for  the  universe,  equally  so 
it  may  be  to  us  in  its  known  complexity. 
At  the  outset,  therefore,  we  may  expect 
boundless  variety.  We  may  look  for 
systems  as  diverse  as  the  most  divergent 
that  obey  the  behests  of  our  sun.  Then 
what  are  the  facts  .?  First  the  scale  of 
the  universe  is  inconceivably  immense. 
An  illustration  will  suffice.  If  a  tower  at 
a  moderate  distance  be  looked  at  at  the 
beginning  7ix\([  end  oi  a  walk  of  two  miles, 
it  will  be  seen  in  different  directions  ;  it 
will  have  suffered  apparent  "displace- 
ment." Now  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  miles 
in  diameter;  and  yet  in  all  this  vast  dis- 
tance not  a  star  in  the  heavens  suffers 
displacement.  But  our  instruments  will 
detect  a  displacement  infinitely  more 
minute  than  the  eye.  The  star  a  in  the 
Centaur  was  found  to  have  (with  all 
stars)  a  "proper  motion;"  but  it  was 
more  rapid  than  others,  and,  taking  this 
with  its  great  lustre,  it  was  presumed  to 
be  comparatively  near.  It  was  found 
that  it  did  suffer  displacement,  but  it  was 
such  that  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch 
changes  four  hundred  times  as  much  in 
one  second  ?is  this  star  changes  in  posi- 
tion with  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  miles  space  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  It  is  consequently  distant 
from   us   twenty  millions  of  millions  of 
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iTji1e&.  From  sound  reasoning  it  appears  magnitude  down  to  the  minutest.  The 
that  it  is  larger  than  the  sun'as  eight  to  components  of  binary  stars  are  often 
five.  Now  Srrius  (more  than  four  times  as  I  extremely  minute.  Star-clusters  often 
brio-ht)  shows  an  annual  displacement  not,  contain  orbs  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  mag- 
the*  fourth  of  a   Centauri  ;    therefore  he    nitude,    with    far   smaller    stars.     These 


must  exceed  our  own  sun  in  volume  2,688 
times,  having  a  diameter  of  twelve  billions 
of  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
ponents of  sixty-one  Cygni  — three  times 
as  far  from  us  as  a  Centauri  —  is  less  by 
1-3  than  that  star;  proving  that  -divide 
7-atige  of  mag7iitude  exists,  and  wholly 
failing  to  sustain  the  assumed  uniformity. 

The  weight  or  mass  of  the  stars  has 
also  been  in  several  instances  approxi- 
mately ascertained.  This  is  rendered 
practicable  by  the  revolution  round  each 
other  of  binary  and  multiple  stars  ;  and, 
from  the  enormous  weight  of  the  more 
l)rilliant,  their  suitability  to  be  the  centre 
of  vast  systems  is  plain.  But  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  knowledge  of  the  astral 
universe  have  been  won  by  the  spectro- 
scope. Its  application  by  Huggins  and 
Millar  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  stars  will 
make  our  century  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  science.  Betelgeux,  the  brightest 
star  in  Orion,  and  Aldebaran,  the  leading 
star  of  Taurus,  were  specially  examined. 
Their  spectra  were  those  of  incandescent 
solid,  liquid,  or  densely  gaseous  bodies, 
sending  their  light — like  the  sun  — 
through  absorbent  vapours.  In  Betel- 
geux seventy  dark  lines  had  their  places 
identified  —  showing  striking  similarity 
of  constitution  to  the  sun.  But  they 
group  themselves  into  types,  marked  off 
by  the  width  of  their  dark  lines,  which  is 
dependent  on  the  absorptive  power  of 
their  envelopes  ;  but  matters  common  to 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  as  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, hydrogen,  calcium,  iron,  anti- 
mony, mercury,  exist  in  all.  It  follows, 
then,  that  they  are  veritable  suns  ;  and  a 
general  structural  similarity  points  to  a 
universal  likeness  of  purpose.  The 
*' fixed  stars"  are  constituted  like  our 
sun  —  are  in  his  physical  condition.  He 
is  the  centre  of  an  intense  activity  ; 
worlds  of  intelligence  circle  round  him. 
These  worlds  have  elements  —  as  iron  — 
in  common  with  himself;  and  we  know 
that  this  is  utilized  by  intelligent  beings. 
Hence,  all  analogy  suggests  a  similar 
utilization  in  the  'vast  systems  that  lie 
immeasurably  beyond. 

Now,  Mr.  Proctor  proves  that  these 
suns  are  arranged  in  groups  and  cluster- 
ing aggregations,  in  streams,  and  drift, 
and  spirals  infinitely  complex,  and  are 
mingled  with   orbs   of   every   variety  of 


must  either  be  within  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem, or  they  must  have  proportions 
which  dwindle  our  sun  to  an  atom.  So 
with  the  nebulas  :  if  the  stars  composing 
them  be  not  within  the  galaxy,  they  must 
possess  proportions  we  cannot  conceive. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  extremely  close 
relation  exists  between  the  galaxy  and 
the  bright  stars  of  the  heavens,  although 
no  relation  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
them  ;  and  they  are  pronounced  to  be 
immeasurably  beyond.  The  milky  way 
is  "no  less  than  nine  times  as  richly 
strewn  with  lucid  stars  as  its  gaps  and 
lacunae,  whereas,  according  to  accepted 
views,  no  peculiarities  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  distribution  of  the  lucid  stars 
over  the  galactic  zone."*  By  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  this  association  is  a  real 
one  ;  and  that  the  great  galaxy  is  formed 
of  innumerable  myriads  of  orbs,  not 
smaller  in  aspect  only,  but  immensely  so 
in  fact  than  the  brilliant  stars  with  which 
they  are  grouped.  They  are  indeed 
streams  of  stars  of  varying  magnitudes: 
so  that  uniformity  of  distribution,  condi- 
tion, and  size  is  not  an  assumption  con- 
sonant with  fact ;  and  therefore  the 
limits  of  the  galactic  system  are  by  no 
means  the  limits  of  the  astral  universe. 

By  an  ingenious  system  of  star-map- 
ping, it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
distribution  of  the  lucid  stars  is  such  as 
by  the  laws  of  probability  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  chance  distribution.  And 
the  "proper  motion"  of  the  stars  has 
been  employed  by  our  author  to  test 
stellar  distances,  side  by  side,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  streams,  drift,  and  clustering. 
This  'examination,  instead  of  showing 
that  the  smaller  stars  were  further  off 
than  the  lucid  ones,  gave  them  a  mean 
motion  equal  to  that  of  stars  of  the  first 
three  magnitudes  ;  showing  that  they 
are  mixed  together  ;  vast  numbers  of 
lesser  ones  being  associated  with  each 
larger.  But  to  make  plain  the  actual  re- 
sults of  stellar  motion,  a  chart  was  drawn 
with  over  fifteen  hundred  stars  in  posi- 
tion, and  an  arrow  was  attached  to  each 
star,  showing,  to  scale,  the  distance  and 
direction  in  which  it  would  travel  in 
thirty-six  thousand  years.  The  result 
was,  evidence  that   the  whole  heaven   of 
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tion,  but  in  many  ;  that  indeed  the  drift  of 
the  stars  in  Taurus,  from  which  Miidler 
inferred  the  centre  about  which  the  sun 
revolves,  is  but  one  of  a  vast  host :  such 
drifts,  and  streams,  and  gatherings  trav- 
ersing the  entire  universe.  In  Cancer 
and  Gemini  are  two  notable  instances  of 
this.  But  the  one  now  forever  memo- 
rable in  the  future  records  of  science  is 
that  of  the  Greater  Bear,  It  was  found 
that,  of  the  seven  bright  stars  of  this 
constellation,  five  are  travelling  in  a  com- 
mon direction,  and  with  an  uniform  ve- 
locity. The  other  two  are  sweeping  in 
another  direction,  also  at  equal  rates. 
-Mr.  Proctor  announced  his  conviction 
that  the  first  five  were  a  system  of  stars 
speeding  together  through  space.  Mean- 
while, means  had  arisen  for  crucially 
testing  these  surmises.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  the  recession  or  approach  of  a 
luminous  body  from  us  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  spectroscope,  and  its  rate 
measured.  The  principle  of  this  we  may 
briefly  indicate.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends  on 
the  number  of  vibrations  which  the  ear 
receives  in  a  given  time.  It  rises  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  vibrations 
reaching  the  ear  —  say  in  one  second  — 
increases  ;  it  falls  in  proportion  as  they 
are  fewer.  Now,  the  greater  the  area 
over  which  waves  of  sound  proceed,  the 
more  they  expand ;  and  therefore,  tiie 
fewer  enter  the  ear.  Thus  the  pitch  of  a 
railway-whistle  a  mile  away  is  compara- 
tively low  ;  but  as  it  rapidly  advances  the 
pitch  rises,  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
\n  passing  us, -xwiX  then  falls  again.  The 
'  heightening  of   the   pitch  depends    upon 

the  crowding  together  of  the  sound-waves 
by  the  advance  of  the  source  from  luhich 
the  waves  proceed.     It  is  thus  with  light- 

>  waves.  The  violet  light  produces  the 
greatest  number  of  vibrations  in  a  jriven 
time ;  the  red  the  least. 
gives  a  double  yellow  line 
those  vibrations  out  of  the  entire  contin- 
uous spectrum  which  produce  these 
lines  of  colour.  Let  the  body  from  which 
such  light  proceeds  rapidly  approach  us, 
and  of  necessity  the  light-vibr.itlons  will 
be  driven  together  —  compressed  —  short- 
ened—  but'ihe  shortest  and  most  rapid 
vibrations  belong  to  the  violet  end  ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  bodv  with  burning  sodium 
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Now  if  this  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
a  wave-length  be  only  the  one  tenth-mil- 
lionth of  a  millimetre,  it  can  be  detected. 
Muggins  applied  this  principle  first  to 
Sirius.  He  made  the  hydrogen  line  of 
its  spectrum  the  test,  and  found  that  // 
suffered  displacement  towards  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum ;  therefore,  it  is  receding 
from  us ;  and  its  rate  of  recession  is 
twenty-six  miles  per  second  ! 

It  was  by  this  means  that  the  same 
great  physicist  tested  the  reputed  drift 
of  the  five  stars  in  the  Great  Bear:  in 
the  minutest  particulars  Mr.  Proctor's  an- 
nouncement was  confirmed,  and  the  true 
structure  of  the  universe  pointed  out. 

The  same  observer  has  shown  us  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  nebulae  arc  gaseous. 
Star-groups,  clusters,  and  nebulae  easily 
resolvable  yield  a  continuous  spectrum, 
the  remainder  are  gaseous.  Indeed  they 
merge  into  each  other,  they  are  in  pro- 
gressive conditions  ;  and  their  arrange- 
ment among  the  stars  shows  that  the 
nebulae  and  sidereal  systems  are  parts  of 
each  other  :  the  resolvable  nebulae  —  star- 
clusters —  stream  to  the  galaxy;  from 
which  the  gaseous  nebulae  withdraw  them- 
selves. This  cannot  be  an  accident ;  but 
shows  that  it  is  one  vast  system  inter- 
locked :  while  between  the  gaseous  nebu- 
ulai  and  the  lucid  stars  most  intimate  rela- 
tions are  visible.  Their  gaseous  convolu- 
tions are  literally  intertwisted  with  the 
star-groups.  Thus  the  giant  cloud  in 
Orion  rolls  down  to  the  star  in  the  sword, 
and  actually  envelopes  it  in  its  nimbus. 
The  nebula  in  7  Argus  is  variable  in 
form,  and  its  changes  are  now  known  to  be 
associated  with  changes  in  the  star.  The 
meaning  of  all  this  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  Magellanic  clouds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere — consisting  of  stars,  clus- 
ters, and  resolvable  and  irresolvable  neb- 
ulae, all  grouped  together.  But  the  re- 
gion in  which  they  lie  is  a  stellar  desert 
Thus  sodium  I  —  they  seem  to  have  gathered  all  their 
It  represents  j  components  out  of  vast  regions  of  space, 
and  have  segregated  into  nebulae  and 
stars.  Thus  our  astral  universe  is  but  a 
system,  of  infinite  variety,  containing 
I  within  itself  the  elements  of  incessant 
renewal,  and  revealing  one  continuous 
and  sublime  activity  —  creation. 

Regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms, 
Hrushcs  of  fire,  hazy  gle.ims. 


cuccMMc:,  .t  a  uwuv  >.....   uu. .....ji  oww.u...    Clusters  and    beds    bf  worlds,   and  bcc-like 

in  It  be  approaching  us, //j  lines  will  be  \  swarms 


swarms 
Of  suns,  and  starrj*  streams. 


bent  towards  the  violet  end  oi  the  spec- 
trum. If  it  be  receding  irom  us,  the  vi- 
brations will   widen  out,  be  fewer,   less  j  And  this  is  but  a  system 


At  distances 


rapid,  and  thus  be  bent  towards  the  red.  i  which  defy  our  telescopes  others  illumine 
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trackless  space.  We  cannot  reach  to 
them.  But  the  vastness  of  our  own  is 
inconceivable.  Only  the  vaster  that  the 
nebulas  are  found  to  be  luithm  its  sphere. 
And  throughout,  analogy  insists  that  it 
teems  with  unnumbered  worlds,  quick 
with  soaring  and  inquiring  intelligences, 
dwelling  in  conditions  of  which  our  own 
rnay  be  a  type. 

But  is  not  the  mind  lost  amidst  these 
trackless  abysses  1  When  we  think  of 
these  sublime  activities  animating  the 
limitless  ocean  of  space,  "  What  is  man  ?  " 
David's  question,  comes  with  infinite 
momentum.  Is  it  probable  that  the  un- 
bounded Being  that  produced  and  sus- 
tains it  all  would  single  out  this  earth  for 
incarnation  and  sacrifice  merely  to  re- 
deem man  '^.  This  is,  however,  emphat- 
ically the  question  of  a  finite  mind.  A 
negative  reply  would  be  intellectual  arro- 
gance. We  cannot  understand  infinity, 
much  less  an  Infinite  Intelligence.  We 
cannot  grasp  the  motions  of  the  divine 
mind.  His  view  of  things  is  not  as  ours. 
He  looks  upon  them  as  they  are,  not  upon 
our  conceptions  of  them.  There  is  no 
distance  to  the  Infinite  ;  distance  is  a 
finite  idea.  There  is  no  greater  or  lesser 
to  God,  all  things  are  viewed  in  their  ulti- 
mates.  There  is  no  time  to  Him,  time  is 
a  finite  concept : 

For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  is  ; 
And  all  creation  is  one  act  at  once, 
The  birth  of  light :  but  we  that  are  not  all, 
As  parts,  can  see  but  parts,  now  this,  now 

that. 
And  live,  perforce,  from  thought  to  thought, 

and  make 
One  act  a  phantom  of  succession  :  thus 
Our  weakness  somehow  shapes  the  shadow. 

Time. 

And,  therefore,  action  on  earth  and  in 
time  is  in  no  sense  incongruous  with  our 
concept  of  the  Infinite.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  can  only  think  of 
the  Creator  as  infinitely  perfect.  There- 
fore he  could  neither  conceive  nor  pur- 
pose anything  in  creation  but  2i  perfect 
universe.  The  moral  and  the  mental 
transcend  the  physical  to  infinity  ; 
hence  a  flaw,  a  blot  upon  the  moral  uni- 
verse, such  as  this  earth  presents  in  man, 
must  mean  either  that  God  could  not  ac- 
complish his  projected  purpose,  or  that, 
the  flaw  existing,  he  will  employ  compe- 
tent means  for  its  erasure.  To  argue 
that  any  restorative  means  would  be  be- 
neath the  "dignity  "  of  the  Creator  is  in 
fact  to  argue  that  God  is  finite.  What 
mattered  it  that  all  the  universe  beside 


was  pure,  there  was  one  orb  on  which  a 
moral  blight  had  settled,  and,  apart  from 
the  love  of  the  infinite  heart  for  finite  but 
kindred  intelligences,  the  very  foundation 
of  his  being  necessitates  that  he  should 
restore  the  ruin.  It  is  the  enunciation  of 
no  new  truth  to  declare  that  what  is  un- 
noticed in  rectitude,  in  the  preservation 
of  its  own  orbit,  may  become  intensely 
prominent  by  going  wrong.  The  hun- 
dredth sheep  was  unnoticed  in  the  flock, 
but  the  ninety  and  nine  were  left  to  seek 
it  when  it  strayed.  A  nerve,  an  artery,  a 
gland  of  whose  very  existence  we  were 
ignorant,  may  become  the  centres  of  pro- 
foundest  interest  in  abnormal  states. 
Many  a  name  now  cut  indelibly  into  the 
tablets  of  history,  would  have  passed 
silently  into  oblivion,  but  for  crime  and 
infamy.  A  name  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  world,  may,  by  the  atrocities  of  a  few 
moments,  arouse  the  interest  of  a  nation, 
awake  a  continent  into  action,  and  cause 
the  civilized  world  to  seethe  with  indigna- 
tion. And  this  earth  has  thrust  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  God  and  angels,  not 
because  of  its  amplitude  in  the  scale  of 
being,  not  because  it  was  an  enormous 
portion  of  the  whole,  but  because  of  its  Sin 
—  because  of  its  infraction  of  the  moral 
glory  of  the  universe.  And  whilst  in 
truth  and  purity  it  might  have  spent  out 
its  planet  life  unnoticed  more  than  oth- 
ers, yet  by  its  moral  defalcation  it  has 
violated  the  purpose  of  the  Infinite  Mind 
in  creation;  and  for  His  own  glory  —  for 
the  glory  of  the  measureless  cosmos  in 
its  relations  alike  to  mind  and  matter  — 
and  for  our  salvation,  He  has  used  the 
means  for  securing  His  original  purpose, 
and  displaying  in  a  restored  universe  His 
own  unclouded  perfections. 

Hence  it  was  not  physical  but  moral 
means  that  were  employed.  "  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and 
we  beheld  His  glory."  And  in  what  did 
that  glory  consist  1  Not  in  pomp  and 
pageant,  and  portent  and  power.  Christ 
might  have  wrought  miracles  a  thou- 
sandfold more  stupendous  than  His 
mightiest,  and  yet  have  left  no  deeper 
trace  than  the  "Delphian  Oracle.  This 
was  not  the  glory  we  beheld,  it  was  moral 
glory  —  "the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father  "  —  a  glory  that  showed 
to  us  that  there  was  nothing  so  glorious 
as  purity  —  so  vast  as  thought  — so 
priceless  as  the  soul  —  so  heroic  as  an 
unconquerable  purpose  to  love  the  truth 
and  obey  God. 

He  was  God  :  for  none  but  the  Infinite 
can  disclose  the  Infinite.     He  was  man, 
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for  only  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
lature  could  man  receive  the  revelation, 
[ence  Me  was  "the  fulness  of  the  God- 
jead  bodily."  And  when  He  had  re- 
pealed the  perfect  beauty  of  a  moral  life 
"Te  made  its  attainment  practically  possi- 
>le  for  every  one  of  us  by  His  sacrifice 
ind  resurrection.  Thus  He  has  poten- 
Bally  "  swallowed  up  death  in  victory." 


dil 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE   LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 

The  darkness  of  the  hardest  winter  of 
the  present  century  —  so  far  as  three- 
fourths  of  its  span  enable  us  to  esti- 
ate  —  was  gathering  over  the  South 
own  hills,  and  all  hills  and  valleys  of 
ngland.  There  may  have  been  severer 
Id,  by  fits  and  starts,  before  and  since  ; 
ut  the  special  character  of  this  winter 
as  the  consistent  low  temperature, 
here  may  have  been  some  fiercer  win- 
rs,  whose  traditions  still  abide,  and 
rrify  us  beyond  range  of  test  and  fair 
ermomcter.  But  within  the  range  of 
usty  records,  there  has  been  no  frost  to 
ual  that  which  began  on  Christmas- 
y,  1813. 

Seven  weeks  it  lasted,  and  then  broke 

ip  and  then  began  again,  and  lingered  ; 

that    in    hilly    parts    the    snowdrifts 

illed  not  only  the  lap  of  May,  but  the 

sy  skirt  of  June.     That  winter  was  re- 

arkable,    not   only  for   perpetual  frost, 

ut  for   continual    snowfall;   so    that  no 

an   of  the  most  legal  mind  could    tell 

when  he  was  trespassing.      Hedges  and 

ditches  were  all  alike,  and  hollow  places 

ere  made  high  ;  and  hundreds  of  men 

11  into  drifts  ;  and  some  few  saved  their 

ves  by  building  frozen  snow  to  roof  them, 

d  cuddling  their  knees  and  chins  to- 

ether   in   a   pure    white    home,    having 

he:ir(l    the    famous    and    true    history  of 

Elizabeth  Woodcock. 

But  now,  before  this  style  of  things 
set  in,  in  bitter  earnest,  nobody  on  tlie 
South  Down  hills  could  tell  what  to  make 
of  the  weather.  For  twenty  years  the 
shepherds  had  not  seen  things  look  so 
strange-like.  There  was  no  telling  their 
marks,  or  places,  or  the  manners  of  the 
sheep.  A  sulky  grey  mist  crawled  along 
the  ground,  even  when  the  sky  was  clear. 
In  the  morning,  every  blade  and  point, 
and  little  spike'of  attraction,  and  serrate 


edge  (without  any  intention  of  ever  saw- 
ing anything),  and  drooping  sheath  of 
something  which  had  vainly  tried  to 
ripen,  and  umbellate  awning  of  the 
stalks  that  had  discharged  their  seed, 
were  one  and  all  alike  incrusted  with  a 
little  filmy  down.  Sometimes  it  looked 
like  the  cotton-grass  that  grows  in  boggy 
places  ;  and  sometimes  like  the  "  Ameri- 
can blight,"  so  common  now  on  apple- 
trees  ;  and  sometimes  more  like  gossa- 
mer, or  the  track  of  flying  si)iders.  The 
shepherds  had  never  seen  this  before  ; 
neither  had  the  sheep  — the  woolly 
sages  of  the  weather.  The  sheep  turned 
up  their  soft  black  eyes  with  wonder 
towards  the  heavens,  —  the  heavens 
where  every  sheep  may  hope  to  walk,  ia 
the  form  of  a  fleecy  cloud,  when  men 
have  had  his  legs  of  mutton. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  long 
warning  (without  which  no  great  frost 
arrives)  was  wholly  neglected  by  every 
man.  The  sheep,  the  cattle,  and  the  pigs 
foresaw  it,  and  the  birds  took  wing  to 
fly  from  it;  the  fish  of  the  rivers  went 
into  the  mud,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  to 
deep  water.  The  slug  and  the  cock- 
roach, the  rat  and  the  wholesome  toad 
came  home  to  their  snuggeries ;  and 
every  wireworm  and  young  grub  bored 
deeper  down  than  he  meant  to  do.  Only 
the  human  race  straggled  about,  without 
any  perception  of  anything. 

In  this  condition  of  the  gloomy  air, 
and  just  when  frost  was  hovering  in  the 
grey  clouds  before  striking,  Alice  Lor- 
raine came  into  her  father's  book-room 
on  the  "Christmas  eve.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  merry  Christmas  in  the 
shadowed  house,  nor  any  young  de- 
lighted hands  to  work  at  decoration. 
Mabel  was  gone,  after  a  longer  visit  than 
had  ever  been  intended  ;  and  Alice  (who 
had  sojourned  in  London  under  lofty 
auspices)  had  not  been  long  enough  yet 
at  home  to  be  sure  again  that  it  was  her 
home.  Upon  her  return  she  had  enjoyed 
the  escort  of  a  mighty  warrior,  no  less  a 
hero  than  Colonel  Clumps,  the  nephew 
of  her  hostess.  The  Colonel  had  been 
sadly  hacked  about  in  a  skirmish  soon 
after  Vittoria,  when  pressing  too  hotly 
on  the  French  rear-guard.  He  had  lost 
not  only  his  right  arm,  but  a  portion  of 
his  one  sound  leg  ;  and  instead  of  say- 
ing his  prayers  every  morning,  he  sat  for 
an  hour  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  de- 
voted all  his  theological  knowledge  to 
the  e.xecration  of  the  clumsy  bullet, 
which  could  not  even  select  his  weak 
point    for  attack.     This    choler    of    his 
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made  much  ajrainst  tlie  recovery  of  what 
was  left  of  him  ;  and  the  docters  thought 
that  country  air  might  mitigate  his  state 
of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  brace  his 
body,  which  sadly  wanted  bracing.  There- 
fore it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
go  for  a  month  to  Coombe  Lorraine, 
posting  all  the  way  of  course,  and  having 
the  fair  Alice  to  wait  on  him  — which  is 
the  usual  meaning  of  escort. 

At  the  date  of  this  journey,  the  Colo- 
nel's two  daughters  were  still  away  at 
a  boarding-school ;  but  they  were  to  come 
and  spend  the  Christmas  with  his  aunt 
in  London,  and  then  accompany  her  into 
Sussex,  and  perhaps  appear  as  brides- 
maids. Meanwhile  their  father  was  mak- 
ing himself  a  leading  power  at  Coombe 
Lorraine.  He  naturally  entered  into 
strict  alliance  with  his  aunt's  friend,  Lady 
Valeria,  and  sternly  impressed  upon 
everybody  the  necessity  of  the  impend- 
ing marriage.  "What  earthly  objection 
can  there  be  ?"  he  argued  with  Mrs.  Pip- 
kins, now  Alice's  only  partisan,  except 
old  Mr.  Binns,  the  butler;  "even  if  Cap- 
tain Chapman  is  rather  lazy  and  a  little 
too  fond  of  his  wineglass,  both  points 
are  in  her  favour,  ma'am.  She  will  man- 
age him  like  a  top,  of  course.  And  as 
for  looking  up  to  him,  that's  all  nonsense. 
If  she  did,  he  would  have  to  look  down 
upon  her  ;  and  that's  what  the  women 
can't  bear,  of  course.  How  would  you 
like  it  now,  Mrs.  Pipkins  !  Tut,  tut,  tut, 
now  don't  tell  me  !  I  am  a  little  too  old 
to  be  taken  in.  I  only  wish  one  of  my 
good  daughters  had  ^50,000  thrown  at 
her,  with  ^20,000  a  year  to  follow." 

"  But  perhaps,  sir,  your  young  ladies 
is  not  quite  so  particular,  and  romantic- 
like, as  our  poor  dear  Miss  Alice." 

"  I  should  hope  not.  I'd  romantic 
them.  Bread  and  water  is  the  thing  for 
young  hussies,  who  don't  know  on  which 
side  their  bread  is  buttered.  But  I  don't 
believe  a  bit  of  it.  It's  all  sham,  and 
girlish  make-believe.  In  her  heart  she 
is  as  ready  as  he  is." 

Almost  everybody  said  the  same  thing  ; 
and  all  the  credit  the  poor  girl  got  for  her 
scorn  of  a  golden  niddering,  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  coy  piece  of  affectation 
and  thanklessness.  All  this  she  was  well 
aware  of.  Evil  opinion  is  a  thing  to 
which  we  are  alive  at  once  ;  though  good 
opinion  is  well  content  to  impress  itself 
on  the  coffin.  Alice  (who  otherwise 
rather  liked  his  stolid  and  upright  nature) 
thought  that  Colonel  Clumps  had  no  bus- 
iness to  form  opinion  on  her  affairs  ;  or 
at  any  rate  none  to  express  it.     But  the 


Colonel  always   did   form   opinions,  and 
felt  himself  bound  to  express  them. 

"  I  live  in  this  house,"  he  said,  when 
Alice  hinted  at  some  such  phantasy ; 
"and  the  affairs  of  this  house  are  my 
concern.  If  I  am  not  to  think  about  the 
very  things  around  me,  I  had  better  have 
been  cut  in  two,  than  made  into  three 
pieces."  He  waved  the  stalk  of  his  arm, 
and  stamped  the  stump  of  the  foot  of  his 
better  leg,  with  such  a  noise  and  gaze  of 
wrath,  that  the  maiden  felt  he  must  be  in 
the  right.  And  so  perhaps  he  may  have 
been.  At  any  rate  he  got  his  way,  as  a 
veteran  colonel  ought  to  do. 

With  everybody  he  had  his  way.  Be- 
ing unable  to  fight  any  more,  he  had  come 
to  look  so  ferocious,  and  his  battered 
and  shattered  body  so  fiercely  backed  up 
the  charge  of  his  aspect,  that  none  with- 
out vast  reserve  of  courage  could  help 
being  scattered  before  him.  Even  Sir 
Roland  Lorraine  (so  calm,  and  of  an  in- 
finitely higher  mind),  by  reason  perhaps 
of  that,  gave  way,  and  let  the  maimed 
veteran  storm  his  home.  But  Alice  re- 
belled against  all  this. 

"  Now  father,"  she  said  on  that  Christ- 
mas eve,  when  the  house  was  chilled  with 
the  coming  cold,  and  the  unshedden  snow 
hung  over  it,  and  every  sheep,  and  cow, 
and  crow,  and  shivering  bird  down  to  the 
willow-wren,  was  hying  in  search  of  shel- 
ter; "father,  I  have  not  many  words  to 
say  to  you  ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  I  must 
say  them." 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine,  being  struck  by 
her  quite  unwonted  voice  and  manner, 
rose  from  his  chair  of  meditation,  left  his 
thoughts  about  things,  which  never  can 
be  thought  out  by  mankind,  and  came  to 
meet  what  a  man  should  think  of  fore- 
most —  his  child,  his  woman  child. 

"  Lallie,  my  dear,"  he  said  very  gently, 
and  kindly  looking  at  her  sad  wild  eyes, 
whose  difference  from  their  natural  soft- 
ness touched  him  with  some  terror — ■ 
"  Lallie,  now  what  has  made  vou  look  like 
this  ?  " 

"Papa,  I  did  not  mean  to  look  at  all 
out  of  my  usual  look.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
if  indeed  I  do.  I  know  that  all  such 
things  are  very  small  -in  your  way  of  re- 
garding things.  But  still,  papa  —  but 
still,  papa,  you  might  let  me  say  some- 
thing." 

"  Have  I  ever  refused  you,  Alice,  the 
right  to  say  almost  everything  ?  " 

"  No,  that  you  have  never  done,  of 
course.  But  what  I  want  to  say  now  is 
something  more  than  I  generally  want  to 
sav.     Of  course,  it  cannot  matter  to  you, 
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)apa ;  but 
ince." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  growinor  sarcastic. 
l11  that  matters  to  you  matters  a  ^jreat 
leal  more  to  me,  of  course.  You  know 
rhat  you  have  always  been  to  me." 

I  do,  papa.  And  that  is  why  I  find 
It  so  very  hard  to  believe  that  you  can  be 
low  so  hard  with  me.     I  do  not  see  what 

can  have  done  to  make  you  so  different 
\o  me.  Girls  like  me  are  fond  of  saying 
rery  impudent  things  sometimes;  and 
khey  seem  to  be  taken  lightly.  But  they 
ire'not  forgiven  as  they  are  meant.  Have 

done  anything  at  all  to  vex  you  in  that 
ray,  papa'.? " 

How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Lallie  ? 
''ou  talk  as  if  I  were  a  girl  myself.  You 
lever  do  a  thing  to  vex  me." 

"Then  why  do  you  do   a  thing  to  kill 
»e  ?      It  must   come   to   that;  and  you 
mow  it  must.     I  am  not  very  good,  nor 
any  way  grand,  and   I    don't  want  to 
lay  what   might  seem  harsh.     But,  papa, 

think  I  may  say  this  —  you  will  never 
lee  me  Stephen  Chapman's  wife." 

"Well,   Lallie,  it  is    mainly  your  own 
icing.     I  did  not  wish  to  urge  it,  until  it 
semed  to  become    inevitable.     You  en- 
couraged him  so  in  the  summer,  that  we 
mnot  now  draw  back,  honourably." 

"  Father,  I  encouraged  him  !  " 

"Yes.     Your  grandmother  tells  me  so. 

was  very  busy  at  that  lime  ;  and  you 
rere  away  continually.  And  whenever  I 
ranted  you,  I  always  heard  'Miss  Alice 

with  Captain  Chapman.'  " 

"  How  utterly  untrue  !  But,  O  papa 
low,  you  got  jealous  !  Do  say  that  you 
jot  jealous  ;  and  then  I  will  forgive  you 
iverything." 

My  dear,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
lealous  of.  I  thought  that  you  were  tak- 
ing nicely  to  the  plan  laid  out  for  you." 

The  plan  that  will  lay  me  out,  papa. 
[But  will  you  tell  me  one  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,  a  hundred  things, 

you  will  only  ask  them  quietly." 

"I  am  not  making  any  noise,  papa  ;  it 

only  that  my  collar  touched  my  throat. 
Jut  what  I  want  to  know  is  this.  If  anj'- 
thing  should  happen  to  me,  as  they  say  ; 
If  I  should  drop  out  of  everybody's  way, 
Sould  the  money  be  got  that  you  are  all 
|o  steadfastly  set  upon  getting  ?  Could 
|he  honour  of  the  family  be  set  up,  and 
loor  Hilary  get  restored,  and  well,  and 
the  Lorraines  go  on  forever  ?  Why  don't 
fOM  answer  me,  papa  ?  My  question  is  a 
rery  simple  one.     What  I  have  a  right  to 

ik  is  this — am  I,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  (which  1   have  had  nothing  to  do 


with),  the  stumbling-block  —  the  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  the  honour  and  the  life  of  the 
family  ?" 

"Alice,  I  never  knew  you  talk  like  this, 
and  I  never  saw  you  look  so.  Why,  your 
cheeks  are  perfectly  burning !  Come 
here,  and  let  me  feel  them." 

"Thank  you,  papa  ;  they  will  do  very 
well.  But  will  you  just  answer  my  ques- 
tion ?  Am  I  the  fatal  — am  I  the  death- 
blow to  the  honour  and  life  of  our  lin- 
eage ?  " 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  this  curt  mode  of  putting 
things.  He  greatly  preferred,  at  his  time 
of  life,  the  rounding-off  and  softening  of 
affairs  that  are  too  dramatic.  He  loved 
his  beautiful  daughter  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  he 
knew  how  noble  her  nature  was,  and  he 
often  thought  that  she  took  a  more  lofty 
view  of  the  world  than  human  nature  in 
the  end  would  justify.  But  still  he  must 
not  give  way  to  that. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  "  I  can  scarcely  see 
why  you  should  so  disturb  yourself. 
There  are  many  things  always  to  be 
thought  of  —  more  than  one  has  time 
for." 

"  To  be  sure,  papa  ;  I  know  all  that ; 
and  I  hate  to  see  you  worried.  But  I 
think  that  you  might  try  to  tell  me 
whether  I  am  right  or  not." 

"  My  darling,  you  are  never  wrong. 
Only  things  appear  to  you  in  a  stronger 
light  than  they  do  to  me.  Of  course, 
because  you  are  younger  and  get  into  a 
hurry  about  many  things  that  ought  to 
be  more  dwelt  upon.  It  is  true  that  your 
life  is  interposed,  through  the  command 
of  your  grandmother  and  the  subtlety  of 
the  lawyers,  between  poor  Hilary  and  the 
money  that  might  have  been  raised  to 
save  him," 

"  That  is  true,  papa  ;  now,  is  it  ?  I 
believe  every  word  tliat  you  say,  but  I 
never  believe  one  word  of  my  grand- 
mother's." 

"  You  shocking  child  !  Yes,  it  is  true 
enough.  But  after  all,  it  comes  to  noth- 
ing. Of  the  law  I  know  nothing,  I  am 
thankful  to  say;  but  from  Sir  Glanvil 
Malahide  I  understand,  through  some 
questions  which  your  grandmother  laid 
before  him,  that  the  money  can  only  be 
got  —  either  through  this  family  arrange- 
ment, or  else  by  waiting  till  you,  as  a 
spinster,  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  — 
which  would  be  nearly  two  vears  too 
late." 

"  But,  papa,  if  I  were  to  die  ? " 

"  Lallie,  why  are  you  so  vexatious  ?     If 
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you   were  to  die,  the  whole   of  the  race 
might  end  —  so  far  as  I  care." 

"  My  father,  you  say  that,  to  make  me 
love  you  more  than  l'  do  already,  which 
is  a  hopeless  attempt  on  your  part.  Now 
you  need  not  think  that  I  am  jealous.  It 
is  the  last  thing  I  could  dream  of.  But 
ever  since  Mabel  Lovejoy  appeared,  I 
have  not  been  what  I  used  to  be  ;  either 
with  you,  or  with  Hilary.  In  the  case  of 
poor  Hilary,  I  must  of  course  expect  it, 
and  put  up  with  it.  But  I  cannot  see, 
for  a  moment,  why  I  ought  to  be  cut  out 
with  you,  papa." 

"  What  foolish  jealousy,  Alice  !  Shall 
I  tell  you  why  I  like  and  admire  Mabel 
so  much  ?  But  as  for  comparing  her 
with  you " 

"  But,  papa,  why  do  you  like,  and  ad- 
mire, her  so  deeply  ?  " 

"  You  jealous  child,  I  did  not  say 
*  deeply.'  But  I  like  her  because  she  is 
so  gentle,  so  glad  to  do  what  she  is  told, 
so  full  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-devotion." 

*'  While  I  am  harsh,  and  disobedient, 
self-seeking,  and  devoted  to  self.  No 
doubt  she  would  marry  according  to 
order.  Though  I  dreamed  that  I  heard 
of  a  certain  maltster,  who  had  the  pater- 
nal sanction.  *  Feni,  vz'di,  wa,'  appears 
to  be  her  motto.  Even  grandmamma  is 
vanquished  by  her,  or  by  her  legacy.  She 
says  that  she  curtseys  much  better  than 
I  do.  She  is  welcome  to  that  distinction. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  prime  end 
and  object  of  woman's  life  is  to  curtsey. 
But  I  see  exactly  how  I  am  placed.  I 
will  never  tnouble  you  any  more,  papa." 

With  these  words,  Alice  Lorraine 
arose,  and  kissed  her  father's  forehead 
gently,  and  turned  away,  not  to  worry 
him  with  the  long  sigh  o'f  expiring  hope. 
She  had  still  three  weeks  to  make  up  her 
mind,  or  rather  to  wait  with  her  mind 
made  up.  And  three  weeks  still  is  a 
long  spell  of  time  for  the  young  to  antici- 
pate misery. 

"  You  are  quite  unlike  yourself,  my 
child,"  Sir  Roland  said  with  perfect 
truth;  "you  surprise  me  very  much  to- 
day. I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  mean  a 
quarter  of  what  you  are  saying," 

"You  are  right,  papa.  I  do  not  mean 
even  a  tenth  part  of  my  spitefulness.  I 
will  try  to  be  more  like  Mabel  Lovejov, 
who  really  is  so  good  and  nice.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  could 
ever  be  jealous  of  her.  She  is  a  dear 
kind-hearlcd  girl,  and  the  very  wife  for 
Hilary.  But  I  think  that  she  differs  a 
little  from  me." 

"It   is   no  matter    of    opinion,  Alice. 
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Mabel  differs  from  you,  as  widely  as  you 
differ  from  your  cousin  Cecil.  I  begin 
to  incline  to  an  old  opinion  (which  I  came 
across  the  other  day),  that  much  more 
variety  is  to  be  found  in  the  weaker  than 

in  the  stronger  sex.  Regard  it  thus " 

"  Excuse  me,  father.  I  have  no  cour- 
age for  regarding  anything.  YOu  can 
look  at  things  in  fifty  lights  ;  and  I  in 
one  shadow  only.  Good-bye,  darling. 
Perhaps  I  shall  never  speak  to  you  again, 
as  I  have  to-night.  But  I  hope  you  will 
remember  that  I  meant  it  for  the  best." 

CHAPTER    LXV. 

According  to  all  the  best  accounts, 
that  long  and  heavy  frost  began  with  the 
clearing  of  the  sky  upon  Christmas-day. 
At  least  it  was  so  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, though  probably  two  or  three  days 
earlier  in  the  northern  counties.  A  great 
frost  always  advances  slowly,  creeping 
from  higher  latitudes.  If  the  cold  be- 
gins in  London  sooner  than  it  does  in 
Edinburgh,  it  very  seldom  lasts  out  the 
week  ;  and  if  it  comes  on  with  a  violent 
wind,  its  time  is  generally  shorter.  It 
does  seem  strange,  but  it  is  quite  true, 
that  many  people,  even  well-informed, 
attribute  to  this  severity  of  cold  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  French  army  dur- 
ing its  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the 
ruin  of  Napoleon.  They  knovv  the  date 
of  the  ghastly  carnage  of  the  Beresina 
and  elsewhere,  which  happened  more 
than  a  year  ere  this  ;  but  they  seem  to 
forget  that  each  winter  belongs  to  the 
opening,  and  not  to  the  closing  year. 
Passing  all  such  matters,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Christmas-day  1813  was  unusu- 
ally bright  and  pleasant.  The  lowering 
sky  and  chill  grey  mist  of  the  last  three 
weeks  at  length  had  yielded  to  the  gal- 
lant assault  of  the  bright-speared  sun. 
That  excellent  knight  was  pricking  mer- 
rily over  the  range  of  the  South  Down 
hills  ;  his  path  was  strown  with  spark- 
ling trinkets  from  the  casket  of  the 
clouds  ;  the  brisk  air  moved  before  him, 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  his  way  again. 
But  behind  him,  and  before  him,  lay  the 
ambush  of  the  "snow-blink,"  to  catch 
him  at  night,  when  he  should  go  down, 
and  stop  him  of  his  view  in  the  morn- 
ing. However,  for  the  time,  he  looked 
very  well ;  and  as  no  one  had  seen  him 
for  ever  so  long,  nobody  cross-questioned 
him. 

Mr.  Struan  Hales  was  famous  for  his 
sermon  on  Christmas-da}'.  For  five-and- 
twenty  years  he  had  made  it  his  grand 
sermon    of     the    year.     He     struck    no 
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trokes  of    enthusiasm  —  which   nobody 

reamed  of  doing  then,  except  the  very 

w  Dissenters  —  still    he  had   always  a 

trong  idea  that  he  ought  to  preach  above 

e  average.     And  he  never  failed  to  do 

—  partly  through  inspiration  of  other 

ivines,  but  mainly  by   summing  up   all 

e  sins  of  his  parish,  and  then  forgiving 

em. 

The  parish  listened  with  apathy  to  the 
isdom    and   eloquence    of    great    men 
ho  said  what  they  had   to  say  in    Eng- 
sh  —  a  lost   art  for   nearly    two   centu- 
es),  and  then  the  parish   pricked  up   all 
ts  ears  to  hear  of  its  own   doings.     The 
ctor  preached  the  first  part  of  his  ser- 
on  in  a  sing-song  manner,  with  a  good 
ee-saw.     But   when    he    came  down    to 
is    parish-bounds,  and  traced    his    own 
people's  trespasses,  he  changed  his  voice 
altogether,  so  that  the  deafest  old    sinner 
could  hear  him.     It  was  the   treat  of  all 
the  year  to   know  what   the  parson    was 
'lown  upon  ;    and,  to  be  sure,  who   had 
ne   it.     Then,   being    of    a   charitable 
ind,  and  loving  while  he  chastened,  the 
ctor  always  let  them  go,  with  a  bless- 
g  which  sounded  as  rich  as  a  grace  for 
verybody's    Christmas    dinner.     Every- 
dy  went  out  of  church,  happy  and  con- 
nted.     They  had  enough  to  talk  about 
r  a    week  ;  and    they    all    must    have 
rned  the  good-will  of  the  Lord  by  going 
church  on  a  week-day.     But  the  rector 
ways  waited  for  his  two  churchwardens 
come  into  the  vestry  and  shake  hands 
,nd  praise  his  sermon.     And,  not  to  be 
hindhand.  Farmer  Gates  and   Mr.  Bot- 
er  (now  come  from    Steyning  to    West 
rraine,  and  immediately  appointed,  in 
ght  of  the  number  of  pigs  killed  weekly, 
nior  churchwarden)  —  these    two   men 
of    excellent    presence,  and    of    accom- 
plished manners,  got  in  under  the   vestry 
arch  and  congratulated  the  rector. 

Alice  Lorraine  was  not  at  church, 
verybody  had  missed  her  in  her  usual 
iche,  between  two  dark  marble  records  of 
some  of  her  ancestors.  There  she  used 
to  sit,  and  be  set  off  by  their  fine  an- 
tiquity ;  but  she  did  not  go  to  church 
that  day,  as  her  father  could  not  take  her. 
West  Lorraine  church  had  been  hon- 
oured that  day  by  the  attendance  of  sev- 
eral people  entitled  to  as  handsome  mon- 
uments as  could  be  found  inside  it.  For 
instance,  there  was  Sir  Remnant    Chap- 

Iaan  (for  whom  even  an  epitaph  must 
train  its  elastic  charity) ;  Stephen,  his 
on  —  who  had  spent  his  harm,  without 
aving   much   to  show    for   it  ;    Colonel 


resurrection  restored  his  legs  ;  a  squire 
of  high  degree  (a  distant  and  vague 
cousin  of  the  true  Lorraines),  who  want- 
ed to  know  what  was  going  on,  having 
great  hopes  through  the  Woeburn,  but 
sworn  to  stick  (whatever  might  happen) 
to  his  own  surname,  Bloggs  ;  and  last, 
and  best  of  all,  Joyce  Aylmer,  Viscount 
Aylmer's  only  son,  of  a  true  old  English 
family,  but  not  a  very  wealthy  one. 

"A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all!" 
cried  Mr.  Hales,  as  they  stood  in  the 
porch.  "  A  merry  Christmas,  gentlemen  ! 
But,  my  certy,  we  shall  have  a  queer  one. 
How  keen  the  air  is  getting  !  " 

They  all  shook  hands  with  the  parson, 
and  thanked  him,  after  the  good  old 
fashion,  "for  his  learned  and  edifying 
discourse;"  and  they  asked  what  he 
meant  about  the  weather  ;  but  he  was  too 
deep  to  tell  them.  Even  he  had  beea 
wrong  upon  that  matter,  and  was  now 
too  wise  to  commit  himself.  Then  Cecil, 
who  followed  her  father  of  course,  made 
the  proper  curtseys,  as  the  men  made 
bows  to  her  ;  and  Major  Aylmer's  horse 
was  brought,  and  a  carriage  for  the  rest 
of  them. 

'*  Are  you  coming  with  us,  rector? 
We  dine  early,"  said  Sir  Remnant  with  a 
hungry  squeak.  "You  can't  have  an- 
other service,  can  you  ?  God  knows, 
you  have  done  enough  for  one  day." 

"  Enough  to  satisfy  you  at  any  rate  ;  " 
the  rector  answered  smiling;  "but  I 
should  have  my  house  about  my  ears,  if 
I  dined  outside  of  it  on  a  Christmas-day. 
Plain  and  wholesome  and  juicy  fare,  sir 
—  none  of  your  foreign  poisons.  Well, 
good-bye,  gentlemen ;  I  shall  hope  to 
see  all  of  you  again  to-morrow,  if  the 
snow  is  not  too  deep."  The  rector  knew 
that  a  very  little  snow  would  be  quite 
enough  to  stop  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  morrow  —  the  Sunday. 

"Snow,  indeed!  No  sign  of  snow," 
Sir  Remnant  answered  sharply  ;  he  had 
an  inborn  dislike  of  snow,  and  he  want- 
ed to  be  at  home  on  the  Monday.  "  But  I 
say,  missie,  remember  one  thing.  Tues- 
d.iy  fortnight  is  the  day.  Have  all  your 
fal-lals  ready.  Blushing  bridesmaids  — 
ah  !  fine  creatures  I  I  shall  claim  a  score 
of  busses,  mind.  Don't  you  wish  it  was 
your  own  turn,  eh  ?  " 

The  old  rogue,  with  a  hearty  smack, 
blew  a  kiss  to  Cecil  Hales,  who  blushed 
and  shivered,  and  then  tried  to  smile  for 
fear  of  losing  her  locket  :  for  it  had  been 
whispered  that  Sir  Remnant  Chapman 
had  ordered  a  ten-guinea  locket  in  Lon- 
don for  each  of  the  six  bridesmaids.    So 
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checking  the  pert  reply  which  trembled 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  she  made  them 
a  pretty  curtsey  as  they  drove  away. 

"  Now,  did  you  observe,  papa,"  she 
asked,  as  she  took  her  father's  arm,  in- 
tending to  gossip  with  him  all  up  the 
street,  "how  terribly  pale  Major  Aylmer 
turned  when  he  heard  about  the  brides- 
maids ?  I  thought  he  was  going  to  drop, 
as  they  say  he  used  to  do  when  he  first 
came  home  from  America.  I  am  sure  I 
was  right,  papa;  I  am  sure  I  was,  in 
what  I  told  you  the  other  day." 

*'  Nonsense,  fiddlesticks,  romantic 
flummery  !  You  girls  are  never  content 
without  rivalry,  jealousy,  love,  and  de- 
spair." 

"  You  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  like  ; 
but  it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  papa. 
I  tell  you  that  Major  Aylmer  has  lost  his 
heart  to  Alice,  a  great  deal  worse  than 
he  lost  his  head  in  America." 

"Well,  then,  he  must  live  with  no 
head  and  no  heart.  He  can't  have  Alice. 
He  has  got  no  money  ;  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  change  the  bridegroom  at  the 
door  of  the  church." 

'•  I  will  tell  you  what  proves  it  beyond 
all  dispute.  You  know  how  that  wretch- 
ed little  Captain  Chapman  looks  up  when 
he  hates  any  one,  and  thinks  he  has 
made  a  hit  of  it.  There  —  like  that; 
only  I  can't  do  it,  until  I  get  much  uglier. 
He  often  does  it  to  me,  you  know.  And 
then  he  patted  his  wonderful  waistcoat," 

"  Now  Cecil,  what  spiteful  things  girls 
are  !  It  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can 
hate  you." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  he  does, 
papa  ;  or  perhaps  you  might  have  sold 
me  to  him.  If  ever  any  girl  was  sold, 
Alice  is  both  bought  and  sold.  And  Sir 
Roland  cannot  love  her  as  she  used  to 
think,  or  he  would  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  must  be  fearfully  bitter 
for  her.  And  to  marry  a  man  who  is 
tipsy  every  night,  and  tremulous  every 
morning.     Oh,  papa,  papa  !  " 

"  My  dear,  you  -exaggerate  horribly. 
You  have  always  disliked  poor  Steenie  ; 
perhaps  that  is  why  he  looks  up  to  you. 
We  must  hope  for  the  best;  we  must 
hope  for  the  best.  Why,  bless  my  heart, 
if  every  man  was  to  have  the  whole  of 
his  doings  raked  up,  I  should  never  want 
the  marriage-register  !  " 

"Oh,  but  papa,  if  we  could  only  man- 
age to  change  the  man,  you  know  !     The 
other  is  so  different,  so  kind,  and  noble, 
and  grand,  and  simple!     If  any  man   in! 
all   tlie  world   is    worthy  to   marry  dear  | 
Alice,  it  is  Major  Aylmer."  ' 
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"The  man  might  be  changed,  but  not 
the  money,"  said  the  rector,  rather 
shortly ;  and  his  daughter  knew  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice  that  she  must  quit  the 
subject ;  the  truth  being  (as  she  was  well 
aware)  that  her  father  was  growing  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  own  share  in  the 
business. 

CHAPTER   LXVI. 

Dark  weather  and  dark  fortune  do 
not  always  come  together.  Indeed  the 
spirit  of  the  British  race,  and  the  cheer 
flowing  from  high  spirit,  seem  to  be  most 
forward  in  the  worst  conditions  of  the 
weather.  Something  to  battle  with, 
something  to  talk  about,  something  to 
make  the  father  more  than  usually  wel' 
come,  and  the  hearth  more  bright  and 
warm  to  him,  and  something  also  which 
enlarges  by  arousing  charity,  and  spreads 
a  man's  interior  comfort  into  general 
good-will  —  bitter  weather,  at  the  proper 
season,  is  not  wholly  bitterness. 

But  when  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,  who 
care  not  a  fig  for  one  another,  hate  books 
(as  they  hated  their  hornbooks),  scorn  all 
indoor  pursuits,  but  gambling,  gorman- 
dizing, and  drinking,  and  find  little  scope 
for  pursuing  these  —  when  a  number  of 
these  are  snowed  up  together  and  cannot 
see  out  of  the  windows — to  express  it 
daintily,  there  is  likely  to  be  much  mal- 
ediction. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  fell  upon  them, 
for  more  than  a  week,  at  Coombe  Lor- 
raine. They  made  a  most  excellent  din- 
ner on  Christmas-day,  about  three  o'clock, 
as  they  all  declared  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
shortness  of  the  days,  they  saw  their 
way,  till  the  wine  came.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  this,  so  far  as  any  of  them 
noticed  anything;  for,  of  course,  no 
glance  of  the  setting  sun  came  near  the 
old  house  in  the  winter.  And  they 
thought  it  a  sign  of  fine  hunting-weather, 
and  so  they  went  on  about  it  ;  whereas  it 
was  really  one  of  the  things  scarcely  ever 
seen  down  here,  but  common  in  the  arc- 
tic regions,  the  catch  and  the  recast,  and 
the  dispersion  of  all  vague  light  down- 
ward, by  un measurable  depth  of  gather- 
ing snow-vapour. 

The  snow  began  about  seven  o'clock, 
when  the  influence  of  the  sun  was  lost; 
and  for  three  days  and  three  nights  it 
snowed,  without  taking  or  giving  breath- 
ing-time. It  came  down,  without  any 
wind,  or  unfair  attempt  at  drifting.  The 
meaning  of  the  sky  was  to  snow  and  no 
more,  and  let  the  wind  wait  his  time 
afterwards.     There  was  no  such  thing  as 
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my  spying  between  the  flakes  at  any 
lime.  The  flakes  were  not  so  very  large, 
>ut  they  came  as  close  together  as  the 
jand  pouring  clown  in  an  hour-glass. 
*hey  never  danced  up  and  down,  like 
'nats  or  motes,  as  common  snowflakes 
io,  but  one  on  the  back  of  another  fell, 
{xpecting  millions  after  them.  And  if 
iny  man  looked  up  to  see  that  gravelly 
^hnitude  of  pelting  spots,  which  swarms 
l\\  the  air  in  a  snowstorm,  he  might  just 
s  well  have  shut  both  eyes,  before  it 
ras  done  by  snowflakes. 

All   the    visitors,  except    the    Colonel, 

rere  to    have    left  on   Monday  morning, 

>ut  only  one  of  them  durst  attempt  the 

trackless   waste    of    white    between    the 

louth    Down    coombe  and  their  distant 

jomes.     For   although    no   drifting   had 

begun  as  yet,  some  forty  hours  of  heavy 

fall    had    spread    a    blin  ling   cover   over 

road  and  ditch,  and  bog  and  bank,  and 

none  might  descry  any  sign-post,  house, 

iree,  or   hill,  or   other   landmark,  at   the 

listance  of  a  hundred  yards,  through  the 

fnow,  still    coming   down    as    heavily    as 

►ver.     Therefore  everybody  thought  Ma- 

)r  Aylmer  almost  mad  when  he  ordered 

lis  horse  for  the  long  ride   home  in  the 

ndst  of  such  horrible  weather. 

"I  don't  think  I  ought  to  let  you  go," 

lis  host  said,  as   the   horse  came  round, 

white     already    as     a     counterpane. 
Alice,  where  is  your  persuasive  voice  ? 
(Urely  you  might  beg  Major  Aylmer  to 
lee  what  another  day  will  bring." 

Another  day  would  only  make  it 
irorse,"  Joyce  Aylmer  replied,  with  a 
dance  at  Alice,  which  she  perfectly  un- 
lerstood.  "  I  might  be  snowed  up  for  a 
reek,  Sir  Roland,  with  my  father  the 
fhole  time  fidgeting.  And  after  all, 
rhat  is  this  compared  to  the  storms  we 
lad  in  America?" 

Oh,  but  you  were  much  stronger 
khen.  You  would  not  be  here  were  it 
lot  so." 

I  scarcely  know.     I  shall  soon  rejoin 
if   I  get  on  so  famously  as   this.     But  I 
im  keeping  you  in  the  cold  so  long,  and 
Vliss  Lorraine  in  a  chilly  draught.     Good- 
)ye  once  more.     Can  I  leave  any  mes- 
jage  for  you  at  the  rectory  ?  " 
In  another  second  the  thick  snow  hid 
[him  and  his  floundering   horse  as  they 
leaded  towards  the  borstall,  for  as  yet 
there  was  only  a  foot-bridge  thrown  over 
[the  course  of  the  Woeburn,  and  horse- 
men or  carriages  northward  bound  were 
obliged   to  go  southward   first,  and  then 
turn  to  the   right  on   the  high  land,  and 
thus   circumvent    the    stream  ;   even    as 


Alice,  quickly  thinking,  had  enabled  poor 
IJonny  to  recover  his  Jack. 

Alice  went  back,  with  a  sigh,  to  her 
own  little  room  to  sit  and  think  awhile. 
.She  knew  that  she  had  seen  the  last  of  a 
man  whom  she  could  well  have  loved, 
and  who  loved  her  (as  she  knew  some> 
how)  much  too  well  already.  Feeling  that 
this  could  do  no  good,  but  only  harm  to 
both  of  them,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  ere  any  mischief  should  arise  from 
it.  He  had  no  idea  how  vastly  Alice 
scorned  poor  Steenie  Chapman,  other- 
wise even  his  duty  towards  his  host 
might  perhaps  have  failed  him.  How- 
ever, he  had  acted  wisely,  and  she  would 
think  no  more  of  him. 

This  resolution  was  hard  to  keep  when 
she  heard  a  little  later  in  the  day  that  the 
major  had  sent  back  his  groom,  after 
making  believe  to  take  him.  The  groom 
brought  a  message  from  his  master  beg- 
ging quarters  for  him  for  a  day  or  two  on 
the  plea  that  his  horse  had  broken  down  ; 
but  Alice  felt  sure  that  he  had  been  sent 
back,  because  Major  Aylmer  would  not 
expose  him  to  the  risk  which  he  meant 
himself  to  face.  For  she  knew  it  to  be 
more  than  twenty  miles  (having  studied 
the  map  on  the  subject)  from  Coombe 
Lorraine  to  Stoke-Aylmer.  And  all  in 
the  teeth  of  a  bitter  wind  now  just  be- 
ginning to  crawl  and  wail  as  only  a  snowy 
wind  can  do. 

The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  plagued  the 
house.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
worst  of  them  —  Sir  Remnant  (who  went 
to  the  lower  regions  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  kitchen-maids),  or  Col- 
onel Clumps  (who  sat  on  a  sideboard, 
and  fought  all  his  battles  over  again  with 
a  park  of  profane  artillery),  or  Squire 
Bloggs  (who  bit  his  nails,  and  heavily 
demanded  beer  all  day),  or  Steenie,  who 
scorned  beer  altogether,  and  being  re- 
pulsed by  Onesimus  Binns,  at  last  got 
into  Trotman's  "study,"  and  ordered 
some  bottles  up,  and  got  on  well.  He 
sent  for  his  groom,  and  he  sent  for  his 
horn  (which  he  had  not  wind  enough  to 
blow),  and  altogether  he  carried  on  so 
with  a  greasy  pack  of  cards  and  a  dozen 
grimy  tumblers,  that  while  the  women, 
being  strictly  sober,  looked  down  on  his 
affability,  the  men  said  that  they  had 
known  much  worse. 

For  a  week  Sir  Roland  Lorraine  was 
compelled  to  endure  this  wearing  worry 
—  tenfold  wearisome  as  it  was  to  a  man 
of  his.  peculiar  nature.  He  had  always 
been  shy  of  inviting  guests  ;  but  when 
they  were  once  inside  liis  door,  the  hoS' 
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pitality  of  his  race  and  position  revived 
within  him.  All  in  the  house  was  at  their 
service,  including  the  master  himself,  so 
far  as  old  habits  can  be  varied.  But  now 
he  was  almost  like  the  whelk  who  admits 
the  little  crab  for  company,  and  is  no 
more  the  master  of  his  own  door.  No 
man  in  all  England  longed  that  the  roads 
might  look  like  roads  again  more  heartily 
and  sadly  than  the  hospitable  Sir  Ro- 
land. 

With  brooms  of  every  sort  and  shape, 
and  shovels,  and  even  pickaxes,  all  the 
neighbourhood  turned  out,  as  soon  as 
ever  a  man  could  manage  to  open  his 
own  cottage-door.  For  three  days  it  had 
been  no  good  to  try  to  do  anything  but 
look  on  ;  but  the  very  first  moment  the 
sky  left  off  everybody  living  under  it  be- 
gan to  recover  courage.  The  boys  came 
first  in  a  joyful  manner,  sinking  over 
their  brace-buttons  in  the  shallow  places, 
and  then  the  girls  came,  and  were  puz- 
zled by  the  manner  of  their  dress,  till 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  be  boys  for 
a  time. 

And  after  these  came  out  their  mother, 
for  the  sake  of  scolding  them  ;  and  then 
the  father  could  do  no  less  than  stand  on 
his  threshold  with  pipe  in  mouth,  and 
look  up  wisely  at  the  sky,  and  advise 
everybody  to  wait  a  bit.  And  thus  a 
great  many  people  managed  to  get  out  of 
their  houses.  And  it  was  observed,  not 
only  then,  but  also  for  many  years  to 
come,  how  great  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
was.  Having  seen  fit  to  send  such  a 
storm,  he  chose  for  it,  not  a  Wednesday 
night,  not  a  Thursday  night,  nor  a  Fri- 
day night,  but  a  Saturday  night,  when  he 
knew,  in  his  wisdom,  that  every  man  had 
got  his  wages,  and  had  filled  his  bread- 
pan. 

As  for  the  roads,  they  were  blocked 
entirely  against  both  wheels  and  horses 
until  a  violent  wind  arose  from  the  east 
and  winnowed  fiercely.  Sweeping  along 
all  the  bend  of  the  hill,  and  swaying  the 
laden  copses,  it  tore  up  the  snow  in 
squally  spasms,  and  cast  white  blindness 
everywhere.  Three  days  the  snow  had 
defied  the  wind,  and  for  three  days  now 
the  wind  had  its  way.  Vexed  mortals 
could  do  nothing  more  than  shelter  them- 
selves in  their  impotence,  and  hope,  as 
they  shivered  and  sniffed  at  their  pots, 
that  the  Lord  would  repent  of  his  anger. 
It  was  already  perceived  and  where  peo- 
ple could  get  together  they  did  not  hide 
it,  that  Mr.  Bottler  must  go  up,  and 
Farmer  Gates  come  down  a  peg.  For 
although  the  sheep  were  folded  well,  and 


mainly  fetched  into  the  hollows,  as  soon 
as  the  drift  began,  it  was  known  that  the 
very  precaution  would  murder  them. 
For  sheep  have  a  foolish  trick  of  crowd- 
ing into  the  lee  of  the  fold,  just  where 
the  drift  must  be  the  deepest.  But  pigs 
are  as  clever  as  their  mother,  dirt  — 
which  always  gets  over  everything.  So 
Farmer  Gates  lost  three  hundred  sheep, 
while  Bottler  did  not  lose  a  pig,  but  saved 
(and  exalted  the  price  of)  his  bacon. 

When  the  snow,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  began  to  pierce  the  windows  of 
Coombe  Lorraine  (for  in  such  case  no 
putty  will  keep  it  out),  and  every  ancient 
timber  creaked  with  cold  disgust  of 
shrinking,  and  the  "drawing"  of  all  the 
fireplaces  was  more  to  the  door  than  the 
chimney,  and  the  chimneys  drew  submis- 
sive moans  to  the  howling  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  chilly  rustles  and  frosty  taps 
sounded  outside  the  walls  and  in  —  from 
all  these  things  the  young  lady  of  the 
house  gained  some  hope  and  comfort. 
Surely  in  such  weather  no  one  could  ever 
think  of  a  wedding;  nobody  could  come 
or  go  ;  it  would  take  a  week  to  dig  out 
the  church,  and  another  week  to  get  to 
it.  Blow,  blow,  thou  east  wind,  blow, 
and  bury  rather  than  marry  us. 

But  the  east  wind  (after  three  days  of 
blowing,  and  mixing  snow  of  earth  and 
sky)  suddenly  fell  with  a  hollow  sound, 
like  the  "convolutions  of  a  shell,"  into 
deep  silence.  Clear  deep  silence  settled 
on  the  storm  of  drifted  billows.  As  the 
wind  left  them,  so  they  stopped,  until  the 
summer  rose  under  them  ;  for  spring 
there  was  none  in  that  terrible  year,  and 
no  breath  of  summer  until  it  broke  forth. 
And  now  set  in  the  long  steadfast  frost, 
which  stopped  the  Thames  and  Severn, 
the  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  all  the  other 
rivers  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  source 
to  the  mouth  a  man  might  cross  them 
without  feeling  water  under  him. 

Alas  for  poor  Alice  !  The  roads  of  the 
weald  (being  mainly  unhedged  at  that 
time)  were  opened  as  if  by  "Sesame." 
The  hill-roads  were  choked  many  fath- 
oms deep  wherever  they  lay  in  shelter; 
but  the  furious  wind  had  swept  the  flat 
roads  clear,  as  with  a  besom.  Their 
brown  track  might  be  traced  for  miles, 
frozen  as  hard  as  an  oaken  plank,  except 
where  a  slight  depression,  or  a  sudden 
bend,  or  a  farmer's  wall,  had  kept  the 
white  wave  from  shoaling.  So,  as  soon 
as  a  passage  had  been  dug  through  the 
borstall,  and  down  the  dell  to  the  west- 
ward, the  Chapmans  were  free  to  come 
and  go  with  their  gaudy  coach  as  usual. 


I  Alice  took  this  turn  of  matters  witli  all 
e  calmness  of  despair.  It  was  nothing 
jt  a  childish  thing  to  long  for^a  few 
lys'  reprieve,  which  could  not  help  her 
uch,  and  might  destroy  all  the  good  of 
»r  sacrifice.  In  one  way  or  the  other, 
le  must  go  ;  standing  so  terribly  across 
e  welfare  of  all  that  was  dear  to  her, 
id  seeming  (as  she  told  herself)  to  have 
)  one  now  to  whom  she  was  dear, 
^ith  no  one  to  admire  or  aid  her,  no  one 
-en  to  feel  for  her,  she  had  to  meet  the 
'-iddcst  doom  that  can  befall  proud  wo- 
;nan  —  wedlock  with  an  abject. 

CHAPTER  LXVII. 

And  now  there  was  but  one  day  left ; 
onday  was  come,  and  on  the  morrow, 
lice  was  to  be  Mrs.  Stephen  Chapman. 
*' You  call  yourself  an  unlucky  fellow," 
id  Colonel  Clumps  to  Hilary,  who  was 
ning  back  in  his  easy-chair  ;  "  but  I 
I  you  the  luckiest  dog  in  the  world, 
hat  other  man  in  the  British  army 
uld  have  lost  fifty  thousand  guineas, 
caped  court-martial,  and  had  a  good 
riough,  made  it  all  snug  with  his  sweet- 
art  (after  gallivanting  to  his  heart's 
ntent),  and  then  got  the  chance  to  get 
ck  again  under  Old  Beaky,  and  march 
to  Paris  ?  I  tell  you  they  will  march 
to  Paris,  sir.  What  is  there  to  stop 
em?" 

"  But,  Colonel,  you  forget  that  I  can 
arcely  march  across  the  room  as  yet. 
nd  even  if  I  could,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  before  I  get  back  again.  Our  fel- 
ows  may  go  into  winter-quarters,  and 
en  the  General's  promise  drops  ;  or 
iven  without  that,  he  may  fail  with  the 
uke  of  York,  who  loves  him  not." 
"  Stuff  and  rubbish,  my  dear  boy  !  You 
pay  the  money  —  that's  all  you've  got  to 
do.  No  fear  of  their  refusing  it.  Of 
course  it  will  all  be  kept  very  quiet  ;  and 
we  shall  find  in  the  very  next  Gazette 
ome  such  paragraph  as  this:  'Captain 
rraine,  of  the  Headquarter  Staff,  who 
as  long  been  absent  on  sick-leave,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  rejoin,  and  will  resume 
his  duties  upon  the  staff.'  " 

"  Come,  now.  Colonel,  you  are  too 
bad,"  cried  Hilary,  blushing  with  pleas- 
ure, "  they  never  could  put  me  on  the 
staff  again.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
could  have  the  impudence." 
"Don't  tell   me.     Why,  they  had    the 

Inpudence  never  to  put  me  on  it  !  They 
ave  impudence  enough  for  anything:. 
^ou  set  to  and  get  strong,  that  is  all. 
Lre  you  going  to  your  sister's  wedding 
: 
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"  I  will  tell  you  a  secret;  I  mean  to 
go,  though  I  am  under  strict  orders  not 
to  go.  What  do  I  care  for  the  weather? 
Tush,  I  have  settled  it  all  very  cleverly. 
You  will  see  me  there  when  you  least 
expect  it.  Lallie  has  behaved  very  badly 
to  me  ;  so  has  everybody  else  about  it. 
Am  I  never  to  be  told  anything.^  She 
seems  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  about  it. 
Desperately  in  love,  no  doubt,  though 
from  what  I  remember  of  Stephen  Chap- 
man I  am  a  little  surprised  at  her 
taste  —  but  of  course " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  one  must  never 
say  a  word  about  youn^  Ladies'  fancies. 
There  was  a  young  lady  in  Spain  —  to  be 
sure  there  are  a  great  many  young  ladie.«* 
in  Spain " 

The  Colonel  dropped  the  subject  in  the 
clumsiest  manner  possible.  He  was  un- 
der medical  orders  not  to  say  a  word  that 
might  stir  up  Hilary  ;  and  yet  from  the 
time  he  came  into  the  room  he  had  done 
nothing  else  but  stir  him  up.  Colonel 
Clumps  was  about  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  ought  to  stump  in  at  any  sick 
man's  door.  "  Dash  it,  there  I  am 
again  !  "  he  used  to  say  as  he  began  to 
let  out  something,  and  stopped  shorty 
and  jammed  his  lips  up,  and  set  his 
wooden  apparatus  down.  Therefore  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  pay  many  visits 
to  Hilary,  otherwise  the  latter  must  soon 
have  discovered  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangement pending  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes. At  present  he  thought  that  the 
money  was  to  be  raised  by  a  srmple 
mortgage,  of  which  he  vowed  m  his  san- 
guine manner,  that  he  wouW  soon  re- 
lieve the  estates,  by  getting  an  appoint- 
ment in  India,  as  soon  as  he  had  cap- 
tured Paris.  Mabel  of  course  would  go 
with  him,  and  be  a  great  )ady,  and  make 
his  curries.  He  was  never  tired  of  this 
idea,  and  was  talking  of  it  to  Colonel 
Clumps,  who  had  seen  some  Indian  ser- 
vice, when  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door 
was  heard,  and  a  soft  voice  said,  "  May 
I  come  in  .''  "  As  Alice  entered,  the  bat- 
tered warrior  arose  and  made  a  most  in- 
genious bow,  quite  of  his  own  invention. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  that  useful 
being  ;  and  the  Colonel  having  no  leg  to 
stand  upon,  and  only  one  arm  to  balance 
with,  was  in  a  position  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity. Of  late  he  had  almost  begun  to 
repent  of  serving  under  Lidy  Valeria  ; 
the  beauty  and  calm  resignation  of  Alice 
had  made  their  way  into  his  brave  old 
heart ;  and  the  more  he  saw  of  Captain 
Chapman,  the  more  he  looked  down  oa 
that  feather-bed  soldier. 
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"  Good-bye,  my  lad.  Keep  your  pecker 
up,"  he  said,  beginning  with  his  thick 
bamboo  to  beat  a  retreat  ;  for  Hilary  was 
not  allowed  two  visitors;  "we'll  march 
into  Paris  yet,  brave  boys  ;  with  Colonel 
Clumps  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Don't  be  misled  by  appearances,  Alice  ; 
the  Colonel  has  got  good  work  in  him 
yet.  His  sword  is  only  gone  to  be 
sharpened,  ma'am  ;  and  then  he'll  throw 
away  this  d — d  bamboo." 

In  his  spirited  flourish  the  Colonel 
slipped,  not  yet  being  master  of  his 
wooden  leg,  and  down  he  must  have 
come,  without  the  young  lady's  arm,  as 
well  as  the  aid  of  the  slighted  staff. 
Alice,  in  spite  of  all  her  misery,  could 
not  help  a  little  laugh,  as  the  Colonel, 
recovering  his  balance,  strutted  care- 
fully down  the  passage. 

"  What  a  merry  girl  you  are  !  "  cried 
Hilary,  who  was  a  little  vexed  at  having 
his  martial  council  routed.  "You  seem 
to  me  to  be  always  laughing  when  there 
is  nothing  to  laugh  at." 

"  That  shows  a  low  sense  of  humour," 
she  answered,  "or  else  an  excess  of  high 
spirits.  Perhaps  in  my  case,  the  two 
combine.  But  I  am  sorry  if  1  disturbed 
you." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  easily  disturbed.  I 
am  as  well  as  I  ever  was.  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  ill,  lo  be  coddled  up  in  this 
kind  of  way." 

"  My  dear  brother,  you  are  to  be  re- 
leased as  soon  as  the  weather  changes. 
At  present  nobody  ventures  out  who  is 
not  going  to  be  married." 

"  Of  that  I  can  judge  from  the  window, 
Lallie ;  and  even  from  my  water-jugs. 
But  how  is  your  very  grand  wedding  to 
be?  I  have  seen  a  score  of  men  shovel- 
ling. You  seem  to  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
dear." 

'•  Perhaps  not.     Let  us   talk  of  some- 
thing else.     Do  you  really  think,  without 
any  nonsense,  that  all  your  good  repute 
and  welfare   depend  on    the  payment  of  j 
the  money  which  you  have  lost .?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  stupid 
question  ?  I  never  could  lift  up  my  head 
again — but  it  is  not  myself,  not  at  all  for 
myself — it  is  what  will  be  said  of  the 
family,  Alice.  And  I  do  not  see  how 
the  raising  of  the  money  can  interfere  at 
all  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,"  she  said,  and 
then  she  turned  away  and  looked  out  of 
the  window,  reflecting  that  Hilary  was 
right  enough.  Neither  loss  nor  gain  of 
money  could  long  interfere  at  all  with 
her. 


"  Good-bye,  darling,"  she  said  at  last, 
forgiving  his  sick  petulance,  and,  put- 
ting back  his  curly  hair,  and  kissing 
his  whl^e  forehead  —  "Good-bye,  dar- 
ling; I  must  not  stay;  I  always  seem  to 
excite  you  so.  You  will  not  think  me 
unkind,  I  am  sure  ;  but  you  may  not  see 
me  again  for  ever  —  oh,  ever  so  long;  I 
have  so  much  to  do  before  I  am  ready 
for —  my  wedding." 

Hilary  allowed  himself  to  be  kissed 
with  brotherly  resignation  ;  and  then  he 
called  merrily  after  her  —  "Now,  Lallie, 
mind,  you  must  look  your  best.  You  are 
going  to  make  a  grand  match  you  know. 
Don't  be  astonished  if  you  see  me  there. 
Why  don't  you  answer  1 " 

She  would  not  look  round,  because  of 
the  expression  of  her  face,  which  she 
could  not  conceal  in  a  moment  —  "  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,"  said  the  brother  wisely, 
as  the  sister  shut  the  door  and  fled,  "  that 
the  man  who  marries  Alice  won't  almost 
have  caught  a  Tartar.  She  is  very  sweet- 
tempered  ;  but  the  good  Lord  knows  that 
she  is  determined  also.  Now  Mabel  is 
quite  another  sort  of  girl,"  &c.  &c.  —  re- 
flections which  he  may  be  left  to  reflect. 

Alice  Lorraine,  having  none  to  advise 
with,  and  being  in  her  tirm  heart  set  to 
do  the  right  thing  without  flinching, 
through  dark  days  and  through  weary 
nights  had  been  striving  to  make  sure 
what  was  the  one  right  thing  to  do.  It 
was  plain  that  the  honour  of  her  race 
must  be  saved  at  her  expense.  By  rea- 
son of  things  she  had  no  hand  in,  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  her  poor  self  stood  in 
everybody's  way.  Her  poor  self  was  full 
of  life,  and  natural  fun,  and  mind  per- 
haps a  little  above  the  average.  No 
other  self  in  the  world  could  find  it 
harder  to  go  out  of  the  world  ;  to  be  a 
self  no  more  peradventure,  but  a  wander- 
ing something.  To  lose  the  sight  and 
touch,  and  feeling  of  the  light,  and  life, 
and  love  ;  not  to  have  the  influence  even 
of  the  weather  on  them  ;  to  lie  in  a  hollow 
place,  forgotten,  cast  aside,  and  dreaded  ; 
never  more  to  have,  or  wish  for,  power  to 
say  yes  or  no. 

This  was  all  that  lay  before  her,  if  she 
acted  truly.  As  to  marrying  a  man  she 
scorned  —  she  must  scorn  herself  ere 
she  thought  of  it.  She  knew  th.it  she 
was  nothing  very  great  ;  and  her  little 
importance  was  much  pulled  down  by 
the  want  of  any  one  to  love  her  ;  but  her 
purity  was  her  own  inborn  right ;  and  no- 
body should  sell  or  buy  it. 

"I  will  go  to  my  father  once  more," 
she  thought  ;  "  he  cannot  refuse   to   see 
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e.     I  will  not  threaten.     That  would  be  f      Now  followed   a  thing    which  forever 

w.     But  if   he  cares  at  all  to  look,  he  !  settled    and    sealed    her    determination. 

ill  know  from  my  face  what  I    mean  to  '  Steenie,  on  the  eve  of   his  wedding-day, 

10.     lie  used,  if  I  had  the  smallest  pain, '  really  felt  that  he  ou^ht  to  do  something 

le  used  to  know  it   in  a   moment.     But  [  towards  conciliating:  his  bride.     He  really 


»ow  he  cares  not  for  a  pain   that  seems  ;  loved  (so  far  as  his  nature  was  capable  of 
take  my  life  away.     Perhaps  it   is  my  !  honest  love)  this  proud  and  most  lovable 
>wn   fault.     Perhaps  I    have    been    too  j  maiden,  who  was  to  belong  to    him  to- 


>roud  to  put  it  so.  I  have  put  it  defi- 
antly, and  not  begged.  I  will  beg,  I  will 
on  my  knees  I  will  beg,  will  cry,  as 

liever  cried   before,  oh,  father,  father, 

ither  ! 


morrow.  And  his  father  had  said  to  him, 
as  they  came  over  to  go  through  the  legal 
ceremony,  *  Nurse  my  vittels,  now 
Steenie,  for  God's  sake,  try  to  be  a  man  a 
bit.     The  mistake  you  make  with  the  girl, 


Perhaps,  if  she  had  won  this  chance, !  is  the  way  you  keep  your  distance  from 
he  might  even  yet  have  vanquished,  j  her.  Why,  they  draw  up  their  figures, 
or  her  last  reflection  was  true  enough,  and  screw  up  their  mouths,  on  purpose 
he  had  been  too  defiant,  and  positive  in  I  to  make  you  run    after    them.     I    have 

seen  such  a  lot  of   it.     And  so  have  you. 

All  girls  are  alike  ;  as  you  ought  to  know 


er  strength  of   will  towards  her  father. 
She  had  never  tried  the  power  of  tears 
and  prayers,  and  a  pet  child's  eloquence. 
And  her  father,  no  doubt,  had   felt  this 
change  in  her  attitude  towards   him,  and 
liad  therefore  believed   more   readily  his 
other's  repeated  assertions,  that    noth- 
g  stood  in  the  way  of   a  most  desirable 
rangement,  except  the    coyness    of    a 
irited  girl,  whose  fancy  was  not  taken. 
But     the    luckless    girl    lost    all    the 
ances  of  a  last  appeal,  through  a  sim- 
and  rather  prosaic  affair.     Her  father 
s  not  to  be  found  in   his  book-room  ; 
d  hurrying   on  in    search  of  him,    she 
ard  the  most  melancholy  drone,  almost 
fbrse  than  the  sad  east  wind.     Her  pro- 
etic  soul  told  her  what  it  was,  and  that 
e  had  a  right  to  be  present.     So  she 
ocked  at  the  door  of  a  stern,  cold  room, 
d  being  told  to  enter,  entered.     There 
e  saw  seven  people  sitting,  and  looking 
ry  miserable  ;  for  the  bitter  cold   had 
not  been  routed  by   the    new-made  fire. 
One  was  reading  a  tremendous  document, 
ive  were  pretending  to  listen,  and  one  was 
listening  very  keenly.     The  reader  was  a 
-iwyer's  clerk  ;  three  of  the  mock-listen- 
uis  were  his  principal,  and  the  men  of  the 
her  side  ;  the  other  two  were   Sir   Ro- 
■ffind  Lorraine  and  Captain  Stephen  Chap- 
man.    The  real   listener  was    Sir    Rem- 
ant,  .who   pricked    up  his  ears  at  every 
cntence.     Upon  the  table    lay    another 
^reat  deed,  or  rather  a  double  one,  lease 
nd  release, —  the    mortgage    of   all  the 
Lorraine  estates,  invalid  without  her  sig- 
iture,  which  she  was  too  young  to  give. 
Mice  Lorraine  knew  what  all  this  meant. 

it  was  the  charter  of  her  slavery,  or 
Ither  the  warrant  of  her  death.  She 
Owed  to  them  all,  and  left  the  room  ; 
fith  "  And  ihe  said,  and  the  said — doth 
i 


now.  Why  can't  you  treat  her  proper- 
ly .? " 

The  unfortunate  Steenie  took  this 
advice,  and  he  took  (which  was  worse)  a 
great  draught  of  brandy.  And  so,  when 
the  lawyer's  drone  had  driven  him 
thoroughly  out  of  his  patience,  at  the 
sight  of  Alice  he  slipped  out  and  followed 
her  down  the  passage. 

She  despised  him  too  much  to  run 
away,  as  he  had  hoped  that  she  would  do. 
She  heard  his  weak  step,  and  weaker 
breath,  and  stopped,  and  faced  him 
quietly. 

CHAPTER   LXVIII. 

Standing  in  a  dark  grey  corner  of  the 
old  stone  passage,  below  a  faded  and 
exiled  portrait  of  some  ancestor  of  hers, 
Alice  looked  so  calm  and  noble,  that 
Steenie  (although  he  "  had  his  grog  on 
board,"  with  his  daily  bill  of  lading) 
found  it  harder  than  he  expected  to  fol- 
low his  father's  counsel.  In  twenty-four 
hours  he  would  have  this  lovely  creature 
at  his  mercy ;  and  then  he  would  tame 
her,  and  make  her  love  him,  and  perhaps 
even  try  to  keep  to  her.  For  he  really 
did  love  this  poor  girl,  in  a  way  that  quite 
surprised  him  ;  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  she  knew  it,  by  Jove  she 
must  be  grateful ! 

"  Alice,  dear  Alice,  sweet  Alice  !  "  he 
said,  as  at  everv  approach  she  shrank 
further  away  ;  "lovely  Alice,  what  have  I 
done,  that  you  will  not  yield  me  one 
beautiful  smile  ?  You  know  how  very 
well  I  have  behaved.  I  have  not  even 
pleaded  for  one  kiss.  And  considering 
all  that  is  between  us " 

"  Considering  the  distance  there  is 
reby,  doth  hereby"  —  buzzing  in    her  I  between  us,  you  have  shown  your  judg- 
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"You  do  not  understand  me  at  all. 
What  I  meant  was  entirely  different. 
There  should  be  no  difference  between 
us.  Why  should  there  be  ?  Why  should 
there  be  ?  In  a  few  hours  more  we  shall 
both  be  alike  ;  flesh  of  one  flesh,  and 
bone  of  one  bone.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  have  got  it  right.  But  I  am  not  far 
out  at  any  rate." 

"  Your  diffidence  is  your  one  good  point. 
You  are  very  far  out  when  you  overcome 
it.  Have  the  kindness  to  keep  at  a  prop- 
er distance,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
1  believe  that  you  mean  well,  Stephen 
Chapman  ;  so  far  as  you  have  any  mean- 
ing left.  I  believe  that  you  even  mean 
well  by  me  ;  and,  in  your  weak  manner, 
like  me.  But  if  you  had  gone  all  round 
the  world,  you  could  not  have  found  one 
to  suit  you  less.  I  used  to  think  that  I 
was  humble  ;  as  of  course  I  ought  to  be  ; 
but  when  I  search  into  myself,  I  find  the 
proudest  of  the  proud.  Nothing  but 
great  misery  could  have  led  me  to  this 
knowledge.  I  speak  to  you  now  for  the 
last  time,  Stephen  ;  and  I  never  meant 
to  speak  as  I  do.  But  I  believe  that,  in 
your  little  way,  you  like  me  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  thought  too  hard." 

Here  Alice  burst  into  bitter  crying,  at 
the  thought  of  the  name  she  might  leave 
behind. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  Whatever  can  I 
do  ? "  cried  Stephen,  not  being  such  a 
very  hard  fellow,  any  more  than  the  rest 
of  us  ;  but  feeling  himself  unworthy  even 
to  touch  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"You  have  nothing  to  do,  I  should 
liope,  indeed,"  answered  Alice,  recover- 
ing dignity  ;  "  I  am  very  glad  that,  what- 
ever happens,  you  may  blame  other  peo- 
ple. Please  to  remember  that  I  said  that. 
And  good-bye.  Captain  Chapman." 

"Good-bye,  till  dinner-time,  my  dar- 
ling—vveil,  then,  good-bye,  Miss  Lor- 
raine." 

"  At  any  rate  I  am  glad,"  she  thought, 
as  she  hastened  to  her  room,  "  that,  even 
to  him,  I  have  said  my  last  as  kindly  as  I 
could  manage  it." 

When  she  entered  her  room,  it  was 
three  o'clock,  and  the  day  already  wan-  j 
ing  ;  though  the  snow  from  hill  andval-! 
ley,  and  the  rime  of  quiet  frost,  spread 
the  flat  pervading  whiteness  of  the  cold 
and  hazy  light.  Alice  looked  out  and 
thought  a  little  ;  and  the  scene  was  by  no 
means  cheering.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
steep  straight  coombe  (up  which  clomb 
the  main  road  to  the  house)  lay  thirty  or 
forty  feet  deep  in  snow,  being  filled  by 
the  drift  that  swept  over  its  crest,  for 


nearly  the  breadth  of  the  coombe  itself. 
But  under  the  western  rampart  still  a 
dark-brown  path  was  open,  where  the 
wind,  leaping  over  the  eastern  scarp,  had 
whirled  the  snow  up  in  the  western.  And 
here,  through  her  own  pet  garden,  fell  a 
direct  path  down  to  the  Woeburn. 

She  had  long  been  ready  to  believe 
that  here  her  young  and  lively  life  must 
end.  Down  this  steep  and  narrow  way 
she  had  gazed,  or  glanced,  or  peeped 
(according  to  the  measure  of  her  courage), 
ever  since  the  Woeburn  rose,  and  she 
was  sure  what  it  meant  for  her.  Now 
looking  at  it,  with  her  mind  made  up,  and 
her  courage  steadfast,  she  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  she  had  a  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for.  Her  life  had  been  very 
bright  and  happy,  and  it  had  been  long 
enough.  She  had  learned  to  love  all 
pleasant  creatures,  and  to  make  them 
love  her.  She  had  found  out  that  nature 
has  tenfold  more  of  kindness  than  of  cru- 
elty ;  and  that  of  her  kindness,  all  the 
best  and  dearest  ends  in  death.  Painless 
death,  the  honest  and  the  peaceful  end  of 
earthly  things  ;  noble  death,  that  settles 
all  things,  scarcely  leaving  other  life  (its 
brief  exception)  time  to  mourn. 

All  this  lay  clear  and  bright  before  her, 
now  that  the  golden  mist  of  hope  was 
scattered  by  stern  certainty.  Many  times 
she  had  been  confused  by  weak  desires 
to  escape  her  duty,  and  foolish  lianker- 
ings  after  things  that  were  but  childish 
trifles.  About  her  bridal  dress,  for  in- 
stance, she  had  been  much  inclined  to 
think.  Of  course,  she  never  meant  to 
wear  it ;  still,  she  knew  that  the  London 
people  meant  to  charge  to  a  long  ex- 
treme ;  and  she  thought  that  she  ought 
to  try  it  on  once  more  ere  ever  it  was 
rashly  paid  for.  She  truly  cared,  no 
more  than  can  be  helped  by  any  woman, 
whether  it  'set  her  off  or  not ;  but  she 
knew  that  it  must  be  paid  for,  and  she 
wanted  to  know  if  the  Frenchwoman  had 
caught  any  idea  of  her  figure. 

To  settle  this  question,  she  locked  the 
door,  and  then  very  carefully  changed  her 
dress.  Being  the  tidiest  of  the  tidy,  and 
as  neat  as  an  old  maid  in  her  habits,  she 
left  not  a  pin,  nor  a  hair  on  the  cloth,  nor 
even  a  brush  set  crooked.  Then,  being 
in  bridal  perfection,  and  as  lovely  a  bride 
as  was  ever  seen,  without  one  atom  of 
conceit,  she  knew  that  she  was  purely 
beautiful.  She  stood  before  the  glass, 
and  sadly  gazed  at  all  her  beauty.  There 
she  saw  the  large  sweet  forehead  (calm 
and  clear  as  ever),  the  deep  desire  of 
loving  eyes  for  some  one  to  believe  in, 


sadly  playful  smile,  the  oval  symmetry  of 
chasteneci  face,  in  soft  relief  against  the 
complex  curves  and  waves  of  rebellious 
hair.  To  any  man  who  could  have  won 
her  love,  what  a  pet,  what  a  treasure  she 
might  have  been,  what  a  pearl  beyond  all 
price  —  or,  as  she  simply  said  to  herself, 
what  a  dear,  good  wife  !  It  was  worse 
than  useless  to  think  of  that ;  but,  being 
of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  she  did  not 
see  why  she   should   put   on    her   lovely 

I  white  satin,  and  let  no  one  see  it. 
Therefore,  she  rung  for  her  maid,  who 
stared,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  laws,  miss  !  what 
a  booty  you  do  look  ! "  and  then,  of 
course,  wanted  to  put  in  a  pin,  and  to 
trim  a  bow  here,  and  to  stroke  a  plait 
there  ;  *'  It  is  waste  of  time,"  said  Alice. 
Then  she  told  her  to  send  Mrs.  Pipkins 
up  ;  and  the  good  housekeeper  came  and 
kissed  her  beautiful  pet,  as  she  always 
called  her  (maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
nursery  days),  and  then  began  some  of 
the  very  poor  jokes  supposed  to  suit  such 
ccasions. 

Pippy,"  said   Alice,  that  the  old  en- 

learment  might  cure  the  pain  of  the  sud- 

en  check,  "you    must    not  talk   so;  I 

annot  bear  it.     Now  just  tell  papa,  not 

et,  but  when  the  dinner  is  going  in,  give 

im  this  message  —  say  with  my  love  that 

beg  him  to  excuse  me  from  coming  in 

o  dinner,  because  I  have  other  things  to 

ee  to.     And  mind,  Pippy,  one  thing  :   I 

ave  many  arrangements  to  make  before 

go  away ;    and  if   my  door    should    be 

ocUed  to-night,  nobody  is  to  disturb  me. 

can  trust  you  to  see  to  that,  I  know. 

And  now  say  'good-bye'  to  me,  Pippy, 

dear ;    I    may  not    see    you    again,    you 

know.     Let  me  kiss  you  as  I  used  to  do, 

when  I  was  a  dear,  good  little  child,  and 

used  to  coax  for  sugar-plums." 

As  soon  as  her  kind  old  friend  was 
^one,  Alice  made  fast  her  door  again, 
and  took  off  her  bridal  dress,  and  put  on 
a  plain  white  frock  of  small  value  ;  and 
then  she  knelt  down  at  the  side  of  her 
bed,  and  said  her  usual  evening  prayers. 
Although  she  made  no  pretence  to  any 
vehement  power  of  piety,  in  the  depth  of 
heart  and  mind  she  nourished  love  of 
God,  and  faith  in  Him.  She  believed  that 
He  gives  us  earthly  life,  to  be  rendered 
innocently  back  to  Him,  not  in  cowardly 
escape  from  trouble,  but  when  honour 
and  love  demand  it.  In  the  ignorance 
common  to  us  all,  she  prayed. 

Then,  when  all  the  house  was  quiet, 
except  for  the  sound  of  plates  and  dishes 
(greasily  going  into  deep  baskets,  one  oa 
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the  head  of  another),  Alice  Lorraine,  hav- 
ing gathered  her  long  hair  into  a  Laconian 
knot,  put  her  favourite  garden  hat  on, 
and  made  the  tie  firm  under  her  firm 
chin.  She  looked  round  her  favourite 
room  once  more,  and  nodded  farewell  to 
,  everything,  and  went  to  seek  death  with 
a  firmer  step  than  a  bride's  towards  a 
bridegroom. 

Attired  in  pure  white  she  walked 
through  a  scene  of  bridal  beauty.  Kvcry 
tree  was  overcast  with  crystal  lace  and 
jewellery ;  common  bushes  and  igno- 
minious shrubs  stood  up  like  sceptres  ; 
weeping  branches  shone  like  plumes  of 
ostrich  turned  to  diamond.  And  on  the 
ground  wave  after  wave  of  snowdrift, 
like  a  stormy  tide  driven  by  tempest- 
uous wind,  and  bound  in  its  cresting 
wrath  by  frost. 

Although  there  was  now  no  breath  o£ 
wind,  Alice  knew  from  the  glittering  white- 
ness that  it  must  be  very  cold.  She  saw 
her  pretty  bower  like  a  pillow  under  bed- 
clothes ;  and  on  the  clear  brown  walk 
she  scattered  crumbs  for  the  poor  old 
robin  as  soon  as  he  should  get  up  in  the 
morning.  Then  for  fear  of  giving  way, 
she  gathered  up  her  dress  and  ran.  She 
had  no  overwhelming  sense  of  fate,  ne- 
cessity, or  Atd  —  the  powers  that  drove 
fair  maids  of  Greece  to  offer  themselves 
for  others.  She  simply  desired  to  do 
her  duty,  to  save  the  honour  of  her  race, 
and  her  pure  self  from  defilement. 

The  Woeburn  was  running  as  well  as 
ever,  quite  untouched  by  any  frost,  and 
stretched  at  its  length  like  a  great  black 
leech  who  puts  out  his  head  for  suction. 
Gliding  through  great  piles  of  snow,  it 
looked  sable  as  Cocytus,  with  long  curls 
of  white  vapour  hovering,  where  the  cold 
air  lay  on  it.  The  stars  were  beginning 
to  sparkle  now  ;  and  a  young  moon  gaz- 
ing over  Chancton  Ring  avouched  the 
calm  depth  of  heaven. 

Then  Alice  came  forward,  commended 
her  soul  to  God  in  good  Christian  man- 
ner, and  without  a  fear,  or  tear,  or  sigh, 
committed  her  body  to  the  Deathbourne. 


From  BUckwood't  Magazine. 
THE  ABODE  OF   SNOW. 

PART   II. 

SIMLA    AND   ITS   CELEBRITIES. 

According  to  some  people,  and  es- 
pecially according  to  the  house-proprie- 
tors of  Calcutta,  who  view  its  altraciions 
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with  natural  disfavour,  Simla  is  a  very 
sinful  place  indeed  ;  and  the  residence 
there,  during  summer,  of  the  viceroy  and 
his  members  of  council,  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  a  paternal  secretary  of  state 
for  India.  The  "  Capua  of  India  "  is  one 
of  the  terms  which  are  applied  to  it ;  we 
hear  sometimes  of  "the  revels  upon 
Olympus  ;  "  and  one  of  the  papers  seemed 
to  imagine  that  to  describe  any  official  as 
'•a  malingerer  at  Simla"  was  sufficient  to 
blast  his  future  life.  Even  the  roses  and 
the  rhododendrons,  the  strawberries  and 
the  peaches,  of  that  "Circean  retreat," 
come  in  for  their  share  of  moral  condem- 
nation, as  contributing  to  the  undeserved 
happiness  of  a  thoughtless  and  voluptu- 
ous community.  For  this  view  there  is 
some  show  of  justification.  Simla  has 
no  open  law-courts  to  speak  of,  or  ship- 
ping, or  mercantile  business,  or  any  of 
the  thousand  incidents  which  furnish  so 
much  matter  to  the  newspapers  of  a  great 
city.  The  large  amount  of  important 
governmental  business  which  is  trans- 
acted there  is  seldom  immediately  made 
known,  and  is  usually  first  communicated 
to  the  public  in  other  places.  Hence 
there  is  little  for  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents to  write  about  except  the  gaie- 
ties of  the  place  ;  and  so  the  balls  and 
picnics,  the  croquet  and  badminton  par- 
ties, the  flirtations  and  rumoured  engage- 
ments, are  given  an  importance  which 
they  do  not  actually  possess,  and  assume  , 
an  appearance  as  if  the  residents  of 
Simla  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  "to  chase  the  glowing 
hours  with  flying  feet." 

But,  in  reality,  the  dissipation  of  Simla 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  dissipa- 
tion of  a  London  season  ;  and  if  the  do- 
ings of  any  English  provincial  town  or 
large  watering-place  in  its  season  were 
as  elaborately  chronicled  and  looked  up 
to  and  magnified,  maliciously  or  other- 
wise, as  those  of  the  Indian  Capua  are, 
the  record  would  be  of  a  much 
scandalous  and  more  imposing  kind. 
Indeed,  unless  society  is  to  be  put  down 
altogether,  or  conducted  on  Quaker  prin- 
ciples, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Anglo- 
Indians,  when  they  go  to  the  hills,  could 
conduct  themselves  much  otherwise  than 
as  they  do  ;  and  probably  more  in  Simla 
than  anywhere  else,  there  exists  the  feel- 
ing that  life  would  be  tolerable  were  it 
not  for  its  amusements.  After  a  hard 
day's  office  work,  or  after  a  picnic  which 
involved  a  dozen  miles'  slow  ride  and  a 
descent  on  foot  for  a  thousand  feet  or  so 
into  a  hot  valley  like  that  of  Mushobra, 


it  is  not  by  any  means  pleasant  to  don 
full  dress,  to  put  waterproofs  over  that, 
and  to  go  on  horseback  or  be  carried  in 
an  uncomfortable  jhampan  for  three  or 
four  miles,  and  in  a  raging  storm  of  wind, 
thunder,  and  rain,  out  to  a  biirra  khana^ 
or  big  dinner,  which  is  succeeded  in  tha 
same  or  in  some  other  house  by  a  larger 
evening  party.  Combinations  such  as 
this  turn  social  enjoyment  into  a  stern 
duty  ;  and  as  society  expects  that  every 
woman  shall  do  her  duty,  the  ladies  of 
Simla  endure  their  amusements  with  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  Englishwomen  who, 
for  the  sake  of  their  sons  and  brothers 
and  husbands,  even  more  than  their  own 
sakes,  are  not  going  to  be  left  behind  in 
sacrificing  aux  convenances.  But  no  one 
who  knows  what  European  society  is  will 
accuse  Simla,  of  the  present  and  preced- 
ing viceroyships  at  least,  of  being  an 
abode  of  dissipation  or  of  light  morality. 
Wherever  youth  and  beauty  meet,  there 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  certain  amount  of 
flirtation,  even  though  the  youth  may  be 
rather  shaky  from  long  years  of  hard 
work  in  the  hot  plains  of  India,  or  from 
that  intangible  malady  which  a  friend 
styles  as  "  too  much  East,"  and  though 
the  beauty  be  often  pallid  and/^i-j-//  t)ut 
anything  beyond  that  hardly  exists  at 
Simla  at  all,  and  has  the  scantiest  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  itself.  Overworked 
secretaries  to  government,  and  elderly 
members  of  council,  are  not  given  either 
to  indulge  in  levity  of  conduct  or  to  wink 
at  it  in  others  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
their  ladies  :  and  the  young  officers  and 
civilians  who  go  up  to  Simla  for  their 
leave  are  usually  far-seeing  young  men 
who  have  an  eye  to  good  appointments, 
and,  whatever  their  real  character  may 
be,  are  not  likely  to  spoil  their  chances  of 
success  by  attracting  attention  to  them- 
selves as  very  gay  Lotharios.  Moreover, 
at  Simla,  as  almost  everywhere  in  India, 
people  live  under  glass  cases  ;  everything 
more  [  they  do  is  known  to  their  native  servants 
and  to  the  native  community,  who  readily 
communicate  their  knowledge  of  such 
matters  to  Europeans.  Before  the  Mu- 
tiny, and  perhaps  for  some  time  after 
it,  matters  were  somewhat  different. 
From  whatever  cause,  the  natives,  though 
they  saw  the  doings  of  the  English  in 
India,  were  as  if  they  saw  not,  and,  as  a 
rule,  communicated  their  knowledge  on 
the  subject  only  to  each  other.  Now, 
they  not  only  see,  but  speak  freely 
enough  ;  and  no  immorality  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  an  Indian  station  without  its 
being  known  all  over  the  station,  except, 


I  perhaps,  in  cases  where  the  offenders  are 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  natives,  or 
are  in  very  high  powerful  positions,  or 
the  party  sinned  against  is  very  much 
disliked. 
Some  sneers  have  been  indulged  in  of 
late,  even  in  Parliament,  at  the  alleged 
industry  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  other  officials  to  be  found  at 
Simla,  as  if  a  certain  amount  of  hospital- 
ity and  of  mingling  in  society  were 
incompatible  with  leading  a  laborious  life. 
B^L-.  But  if  we  except  the  soldiers  and  regi- 
I^K  mental  officers,  it  will  be  found  that  most 
I^H  of  the  English  in  India,  be  they  civilians, 
B^R  staff-officers,  educationalists,  surgeons, 
I^K  merchants,  missionaries,  or  editors,  are 
I^B  compelled  to  live  very  laborious  days, 
r^^  whether  they  may  scorn  delights  or  not. 
A  late  Indian  governor,  accustomed  to 
parliamentary  and  ministerial  life  in  Eng- 
land, used  to  declare  that  he  had  never 
I  been  required  to  work  so  hard  in  London 
as  he  was  in  his  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant presidency  town.  *'  Every  one  is 
overworked  in  India,"  was  remarked  to 
me  by  an  Oudh  director  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  was  himself  a  notable  instance 
of  the  assertion  ;  and  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  notice  how  much  overtasked 
Indian  officials  of  the  higher  grades  are, 
and  that  in  a  country  where  the  mind 
works  a  good  deal  more  reluctantly  and 
slowly  than  in  Europe,  and  where  there 
is  very  little  pleasure  in  activity  of  any 
kind  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  immense  task  of  Indian 
government  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
handful  of  Englishmen  there,  without  the 
greatest  strain  upon  their  individual  ener- 
gies. Not  only  have  they  to  do  all  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  European  government 
—  they  have  also  themselves  to  fill  the 
greater  number  of  judicial,  revenue,  and 

B  .educational  appointments,  to  construct 
public  works,  to  direct  the  police,  to  ac- 
complish great  part  of  the  work  of  gov- 
erning which,  in  this  country,  is  per- 
formed by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
county  gentlemen  and  city  magnates ; 
and,  over  and  above  all  that,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  they  shall  save  the  Indian  people 
from  the  consequences  of  famine,  and 
be  able  to  show  every  year  that  they  have 
elevated  that  people  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. The  supervision  of  all  this  ardu- 
Ious  labour  —  the  performance  of  a  cer- 
tain share  of  its  details  —  the  sitting  in 
judgment  on  numerous  appeal-cases  of 
.the  most  various  and  complicated  kind 
—  the   management  of  our  relationships 
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without  the  Indian  peninsula  —  the  set- 
tlement of  important  questions  of  the 
most  difficult  kind  —  and  by  far  the 
greater  share  of  the  immense  responsibil- 
ity of  governing  an  alien  empire  of  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  people, — all 
this,  and  much  more,  falls  upon  the  su- 
preme government,  whether  it  be  located 
at  Calcutta  or  at  Simla  ;  and  to  compel  it 
to  remain  nearly  all  the  year  in  the  un- 
healthy delta  of  the  Ganges,  would  be  to 
burden  it  with  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
straw  which  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

It  is  obvious  at  Simla  that  the  supreme 
government  has  selected  for  its  summer 
residence  about  the  best  place  to  be  found 
among  the  outer  Himiliya.  The  duties 
of  the  government  of  India  will  not  allow 
that  government  to  bury  itself  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  mountains,  where 
much  more  healthy  spots  are  to  be  found, 
or  to  select  any  place  of  residence  far 
distant  from  railway  communication.  As 
it  is,  the  viceroy,  with  his  staff,  and  all 
the  members  of  council,  and  the  secreta- 
ries to  government,  could  be  at  Ambdla, 
on  the  great  railway-line,  in  about  twelve 
hours  after  leaving  Simla,  or  even  less  on 
a  push  ;  and  fifty  hours  by  rail  would  take 
them  to  Calcutta,  or  sixty  hours  to  Bom- 
bay. They  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Panjdb,  and  have  the  railway  from  Am- 
bdla to  Lahore  and  Miiltan,  with  steam- 
ers from  the  latter  place  down  the  Indus 
to  its  mouth  or  to  Kotri,  from  whence 
there  is  a  short  line  of  railway  to  the  port 
of  Kardchi.  Delhi,  Agra,  and  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  north-west  are  within 
easy  reach.  They  are  in  much  closer 
proximity  to  any  cities  and  districts  likely 
to  be  dangerous  than  they  would  be  at 
Calcutta,  and  are  also  much  nearer  to  the 
places  which  give  rise  to  difficult  ques- 
tions of  policy.  In  old  times  it  was  dif- 
ferent;  but  now,  with  the  rail  and  tele- 
graph going  over  the  land,  it  is  of  little 
importance  in  which  of  a  hundred  places 
the  Indian  government  may  be  situated  ; 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  its  mem- 
bers should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  the  depressing  and  destroying  influ- 
ence of  the  Indian  hot  season  and  rains. 
It  only  remains  to  remove  the  headquar- 
ters of  government  from  Calcutta  to 
some  more  central  position,  such  as  Agra 
or  Allahabad  ;  and  I  fancy  only  financial 
considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
being  done,  for  it  would  involve  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  government 
buildings. 

Society  everywhere  in  India  labours 
under  very  great  disadvantages,  and  va> 
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ries  very  much  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  its  ever-changing  leaders.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  has  observed  that  it  is 
*'  unhappily  the  tendency  of  small  sec- 
tions of  society  to  decompose  when  sep- 
arated from  the  great  vital  mass,  as  pools 
stagnate  and  putrefy  when  cut  off  from 
the  invigorating  flow  of  the  sea;  "and 
he  adds  -that  the  process  is  variable,  so 
that  a  colonial  society  which  is  repulsive 
to-day  may  be  attractive  to-morrow,  or  a 
contrary  change  may  take  place  with  one 
or  two  departures  or  new  arrivals.  The 
same  holds  good  in  India;  and  though 
Indian  society  can  boast  of  some  superi- 
ority to  colonial  (a  superiority  which  is 
amusingly  asserted  on  board  mail-steam- 
ers), it  has  very  great  defects  of  its  own, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  degener- 
ates into  the  intolerable.  One  tendency 
of  life  in  India  is  to  create  an  immense 
amount  of  conceit,  and  to  make  men  as- 
sume airs  of  superiority,  not  because  of 
any  superiority  of  mind  or  character,  or 
on  account  of  great  services  rendered  to 
the  State,  but  simply  because  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  or  some  particular 
district  of  it,  has  given  them  high  ap- 
pointments, or  the  advantage  as  regards 
local  knowledge.  Then,  though  military 
society  has  many  good  points,  "disci- 
pline must  be  observed  ;  "  and  it  was  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  expressing  his 
own  opinion  as  well  as  that  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  generally  entertained,  that 
an  old  Indian  remarked  to  me,  "  We 
don't  think  much  of  any  one's  opinions 
here  until  he  is  a  lieutenant-colonel  at 
least."  0£  course  in  all  countries  opin- 
ions are  often  measured  by  the  position 
of  the  spokesman  ;  but  in  Europe  that  is 
not  so  much  the  case  as  in  India,  and  in 
our  happier  climes  it  is  easy  to  shun  the 
society  of  snobs,  whether  social  or  intel- 
lectual, without  becoming  a  social  pariah. 
This  social  tendency  is  not  corrected, 
but  developed  rather  than  otherwise,  by  a 
close  bureaucracy  such  as'  the  Indian 
civil  service  —  and  there  is  no  other  ele- 
ment in  the  community  sufficiently  strong 
to  correct  it ;  while  it  is  almost  justified 
by  the  extraordinary  effect  India  has  in 
rapidly  producing  intense  conceit  and  in- 
sufferable presumption  among  Euro- 
peans of  a  low  order  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, whatever  classes  of  the  community 
they  may  belong  to.  Nothing  struck  me 
mere  in  that  country  than  the  contrast 
between  its  elevating  and  even  ennobling 
effects  on  those  Europeans  whose  minds 
were  above  a  certain  level,  and  its  exact- 
ly contrary    effects  on   almost  all   those 


who  were  below  that  level.  What,  then, 
Indian  society  has  specially  to  struggle 
against  are  two  apparently  opposite  ten- 
dencies,—  a  slavish  respect  for  mere  po- 
sition, and  for  exceptional  power  and 
knowledge  in  particular  directions  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  excessive  individual 
conceit  and  presumption.  But  these 
evil  tendencies  (which,  curiously  enough, 
belong  also  to  the  Indian  native  charac- 
ter) are  not  opposed  in  any  such  way  as 
to  counteract  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  apt  to  foster  and  inflame 
each  other  ;  because  the  old  Indian  just- 
ly sees  that  he  has  opposed  to  him  an 
immense  deal  of  ignorant  presumption 
which  ought  to  be  severely  repressed, 
while  the  democrat  and  the  griffin  in- 
stinctively feel  that  they  are  oppressed 
by  an  amount  of  tyrannical  old  fogyism 
which  would  not  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
any  other  country.  The  more  acute  Eng- 
lish travellers  see  a  little  of  this  state  of 
matters  ;  but  everything  is  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible  to  travellers  in 
India  with  good  introductions  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  reside  for  some  time  in  the 
country  in  order  to  understand  what  an 
absolute  nonentity  a  man  is  in  himself, 
and  how  entirely  his  importance,  his  ac- 
complishments, his  character,  his  value, 
and  his  very  raison d'etre,  depend  on  the 
appointment  which  he  holds.  I  do  not 
at  all  wonder  at  that  old  sergeant  in  a 
very  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  jungle, 
who,  on  being  asked  what  he  did  there, 
answered,  with  some  surprise,  "Why, 
sir,  I  fills  the  sitivation."  In  Anglo- 
India  you  not  only  fill  the  situation  ;  it 
is  the  situation  that  fills  you,  and  makes 
you  what  you  are,  and  without  which 
you  would  immediately  collapse. 

These  observations  are  necessary  to 
explain  the  great  superiority  of  Simla  so- 
ciety, when  I  knew  it,  over  the  society  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  other  places  in 
India.  That  superiority  would  not  be 
accounted  for  merely  by  the  number  of 
high  officers  collected  there  whom  a  proc- 
ess of  selection  had  brought  to  the 
front.  In  a  community  such  as  that  of 
India,  the  two  strong  evil  tendencies 
which  I  have  just  noticed  as  specially 
existing  there,  are  most  effectually  held 
in  check  when  the  highest  appointments 
are  held  by  men  of  high  intellect  and 
good  disposition,  using  tlie  latter  phrase  so 
as  to  exclude  alike  the  pharisee  and  the 
prodigal.  Whenever  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety are  essentially  commonplace  men, 
whose  only  claim  to  distinction  is  tiiat 
they  fill  the  situation,  society   degrades 
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0  a  state  which  is  almost  inconceivable 
n  Europe.  Everythinjj  is  lost  sight  of 
xcept  the  cunning  faculty  of  serving  the 
ncompetent  ruling  powers  so  as  to  se- 
ure  good  appointments  from  their  hands, 
hen  rises  supreme  an  incompetent,  un- 
ntellectual,  yet  unscrupulous  and  over- 
earing  element,  which  has  no  sympa- 
hetic  relationship  to  the  great  sacrifices, 
he  difTiculiies,  and  the  future  of  our  po- 
ition  in  India;  where  true  gentlemanli- 
ess  disappears,  intellect  is  undervalued, 
and  genius  is  regarded  as  something  like 
a  stray  panther  or  tiger.  It  is  then,  that 
hile  the  people  of  India  are  treated  with 
xcessive  and  inexcusable  arrogance,  at 
he  same  time  the  most  necessary  safe- 
guards against  mutiny  and  rebellion  are 
carelessly  neglected  ;  and  when  popular 
commotions  do  appear,  they  are  allowed 
to  gather  head  and  to  reach  a  dangerous 
height  before  anything  like  effective  at- 
tempts are  made  to  deal  with  them. 
In  Simla,  last  year,  the  state  of  matters 
as  very  different  from  that  which  I 
ave  just  described.  In  both  the  vice- 
ov  and  the  commander-in-chief  India 
ad  the  good  fortune  to  possess  able  and 
xperienced  noblemen,  who  thoroughly 
nderstood  and  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
igher  responsibilities  of  their  position, 
his  alone  was  sufficient  to  elevate  the 
hole  tone  of  the  society  about  them,  in  a 
ommunity  which  so  readily  answers  to 
he  guidance  of  its  official  leaders  ;  and 
;hey  had  around  them  a  considerable 
umber  of  able,  conscientious,  and  high- 
minded  Englishmen.  I  was  only  at  Sim- 
la during  the  month  of  May,  but  had  suf- 
ficient opportunity  of  observing  that 
Lord  Nyrihbrook  might  be  compared  not 
unfavourably  with  many  of  the  greater 
governor-generals  of  India;  and  that  the 
instinct  ot  the  people  of  the  country, 
which  had  led  them  to  esteem  and  trust 
him  almost  from  the  commencement  of 
bis  viceroyship,  was  by  no  means  an  er- 
neous  one.  They  are  extremely  acute, 
and  wonderfully  just  judges  of  character  ; 
and  I  knew  that  their  opinion  on  this 
subject  was  shared  by  many  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  best  acquainted  with 
India  and  most  devoted  to  its  interests. 
If  the  new  viceroy  did  not  equal  Lord 
Mayo  in  charm  of  personal  manner,  and 
in  power  of   setting  every    one    around 

I  him  to  work  energetically  on  their  own 
lines,  he  possessed  what  is  more  spe- 
cially needed  at  present,  more  than  Lord 
Mayo's  power  of  holding  his  great  offi- 
cers   in   hand,  and  of    refusing  to  allow 
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to  excess  and  developed  to  the  detri- 
ment of  India  and  ot  the  imperial  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain.  If  he  had  not 
all  Lord  Elgin's  experience  and  large- 
minded  dealing  with  the  outlying  ques- 
tions of  English  policy,  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  the  caution,  the  trained 
habits,  the  ceaseless  thoughtful  energy 
of  an  English  statesman,  in  a  manner 
which  colonial  and  Indian  officials  have 
little  opportunity  of  practising  them- 
selves in.  If  the  insinuations  of  some 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  are 
true,  he  may  be  deficient  in  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck's  aristocratic  calmness 
under  criticism  and  judicial  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  Indian  press.  Bat  it 
is  certain  that  India  has  in  him  a  gover- 
nor-general of  high  character  and  of 
pure-minded  unselfish  disposition,  which 
it  can  greatly  trust.  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  during  my  stay  at  Simla  with  his 
genuineness  of  character,  his  clearness 
of  vision,  and  his  unaffected  kindness 
and  consideration.  Even  in  two  mis- 
takes which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  he  has 
made,  his  errors  were  almost  redeemed 
by  his  manner  of  committing  them.  I 
allude  to  his  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Panjab  officials  towards  Mr.  Downes 
of  the  Church  Mission,  who  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  Kafiristan  through  the 
Kaubul  territory  ;  and  to  a  social  ques- 
tion which  arose  between  Government 
House  and  Major  Fenwick  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  Gazette;  but  in  both  these 
cases  Lord  Northbrook  acted  in  an  open 
manner,  which  excited  the  respect  even 
of  some  who  most  differed  from  his  con- 
clusions. And  though,  of  course,  he  is 
not  infallible,  many  errors  of  judgment 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  him,  and  are 
more  likely  to  arise  from  a  supposed  ne- 
cessity of  backing  up  the  action  of  his 
subordinates  than  where  he  himself  origi- 
nates the  action.  For  there  is  a  white 
light  in  his  njind  which  illuminates  every 
object  on  which  it  shines — a  searching 
piercing  liglit,  proceeding  from  the  vice- 
roy's own  mind  and  not  from  the  mere 
focussing  of  other  rays.  There  is  some- 
thing of  genius  in  this  power  which  he 
possesses  of  lighting  up  a  subject,  and  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  existing  in 
conjunction  with  his  precise  business 
habits.  It  struck  me  there  was  a  ten- 
dency in  his  Excellency's  mind  to  draw 
rather  too  decided  strait  lines  even 
where  conflicting  interests  interlap  ;  but, 
truly,  if  he  were  to  begin  pondering  over 
matters  as  a  many-sided  Coleridge  might 
do,  the   public  business  of  India  would 
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come  to  a  dead  lock  within  twenty-four 
hours.  If  lie  had  once  formed  an  opinion 
on  any  subject,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be 
easy  for  him  to  renounce  or  modify  it — ■ 
though  those  who  know  his  Excellency 
well  say  that  he  is  always  ready  to  do 
so  whenever  new  facts  relating  to  the 
matter  come  before  him:  but  this  rather 
supports  my.  view;  because  in  most 
great  questions  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
much  to  get  at  the  facts  as  "to  perceive 
their  relationships,  and  to  take  these 
latter  into  one  comprehensive  judicial 
view.  The  amount  of  business  which  he 
goes  through  is  remarkable  ;  and  more 
than  Lord  Amherst  was,  he  is  entitled  to 
say,  with  some  surprise,  "  The  emperor 
of  China  and  I  govern  half  the  human 
race,  and  yet  we  find  time  to  breakfast ;" 
for  he  is  exceedingly  regardful  of  the 
courtesies,  and  of  even  something  more 
than  the  courtesies,  of  his  trying  and  re- 
sponsible position.  We  do  not  hear  so 
iTiuch  of  Lord  Northbrook's  feats  on 
horseback  as  we  did  of  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessor ;  but  they  are  not  less  remarka- 
ble. It  is  only  about  fifty-two  miles  from 
Simla  to  Kotgarh  ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
bridle-road  is  such,  and  it  runs  along  the 
top  of  so  many  precipices,  that  it  is 
rather  a  feat  to  ride  over  it  in  less  than  a 
day;  and  I  have  also  heard  of  his  lord- 
ship riding  from  Chini  to  Narkunda  in  a 
dangerously  short  period.  I  may  also 
note  the  viceroy's  habit  of  walking 
about  unguarded,  accompanied  by  a  sin- 
gle friend;  and  have  heard  of  his  being 
seen  alone  with  his  son,  or  some  other 
youth,  after  dark,  close  to  the  Ganges, 
near  Barrackpore.  This  may  be  thought 
unwise  courage  :  but,  though  undoubtedly 
courage,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  unwise  ; 
for  really  life  is  not  worth  having  on  the 
condition  of  its  being  constantly  guarded. 
The  class  of  men  who  violently  assassi- 
nate in  India  admire  this  kind  of  cour- 
age so  much  that  they  will  not  readily 
strike  at  it;  and  most  cases  of  assas- 
sination which  occur  in  that  country 
have  been  committed  in  spite  of  the 
close  protection  of  guards.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  it  be  wise  to  have  Simla 
so  unprotected  as  it  appears  to  be.  I  do 
not  remember  seeing  a  single  European 
soldier  there,  unless  the  governor-gen- 
eral's band  be  accounted  as  such.  The 
only  representatives  of  law  and  order 
visible  were  two  European  police-offi- 
cers, a  few  native  policemen,  and  the 
governor-general's  native  body-guard.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  whole  government  of   In- 


dia in  one  night ;  and  a  danger  of  that 
sort,  however  remote  and  unlikely,  ought 
to  be  guarded  against.  Nothing  in  India 
was  held  to  be  more  unlikely  than  the 
Mutiny  —  until  it  occu 
after  it  had  commenced. 

At  the  close  of  this  Parliament  her 
Majesty  has  acknowledged  the  great  ser- 
vices of  Lord  Northbrook,  in  connection 
with  the  Bengal  famine,  in  a  manner 
which  could  scarcely  have  come  from  a 
ministry  opposed  to  that  which  ap- 
pointed him,  unless  his  "strenuous  ex- 
ertions" had  really  merited  very  "high 
approbation."  It  is  now  seen  by  the 
public  generally  that  he  has  met  the 
great  and  disturbing  disaster  of  the  fam- 
ine in  a  masterly  manner.  When  he 
was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  it 
was  inexpedient  for  the  viceroy  to  speak 
of  the  measures  he  was  taking  to  meet 
the  coming  calamity,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  mouth  being  sealed,  and  of 
his  having  wisely  refused  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  rice,  to  criticise  and  assail  him. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  an  im- 
pression was  created  that  the  viceroy 
did  not  see  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
and  would  not  of  himself  take  energetic 
and  sufficient  steps  to  meet  it.  Highly 
sensational  telegrams  and  articles  to  this 
effect  appeared  in  rapid  succession  ;  and 
it  was  left  out  of  mind,  that  on  the  very 
first  report  of  danger,  Lord  Northbrook 
hurried  down  from  Simla  to  Calcutta  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  unhealthiest 
month  of  the  year,  and  at  once  brought 
all  his  great  energy  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  famine.  He  could  not  pro- 
claim from  the  housetops  any  intention 
of  buying  up  millions  on  millions  of  tons 
of  rice,  and,  if  necessary,  of  feeding 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  for  an 
indefinite  period  ;  because,  to  have  done 
so  would  have  vastly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty by  making  the  biinnias  throughout 
India  buy  and  store  up  rice  right  and 
left,  and  by  creating  a  great  movement 
into  the  famine-districts  of  people  de- 
sirous of  participating  in  the  bounty  of 
government.  Also,  as  the  event  has 
shown,  while  making  perfectly  sufficient 
arrangements  to  meet  the  coming  famine, 
the  viceroy  refused,  on  sound  eco- 
nomic grounds,  to  interfere  with  and 
check  private  trade  by  prohibiting  the 
export  of  rice  from  Bengal  ;  and  this 
was  immediately  seized  upon  as  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  magnitude 
of  the  coming  crisis,  and  that  he  required 
to  be  instructed,  warned,  and  brought  up 
to  a  sense  of  duty  by  his  benevolent  and 
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^Bmniscient  critics.     It  was  most  fortunate 
^Bor  India  that  at  this  crisis  a  thoughtful 
^Htatesman  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
^Bnc  of  sufiicient  force  of  character  to  dis- 
^Regard    the    outcry    wliich    was     raised 
^Kgainst  him.     An  excellent  authority  on 
^Kl)e  spot,  as  quoted  by  the  Calcutta  corre- 
^Bpondent  of  the    Timcs^  has   well    said  : 
^H*It  will  not  be  denied  that  had  it  not 
I^Bbeen   for   the   action    taken    by  Govern- 
ment, the  mortality  would  have  been  very 
great.     But    I    am   convinced   that   it   is 
equally  true  that  had  Government  action 

»been  of  a  nature  to  check  private  trade 
\o  any  e.xtent,  the  result  would  also  have 
been  calamitous.  ...  I  firmly  believe 
[bat  had  Government,  last  November, 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  in- 
tended to  rely  solely  on  their  own  un- 
aided efforts  to  save  the  people  from 
starvation,  the  result  would  have  been 
deplorable,  both  tinancially  and  ///  respect 
io  ihe  loss  of  life  which  would  have  en- 
eiiy  This  is  another  very  important 
ew  of  the  matter,  and  is  by  no  means 
posed  to  what  I  have  said  about  the 
nnias  s  because  they  would  have 
ught  and  stored  grain  in  order  to  sell 
to  the  government,  rather  than  with  a 
ew  to  the  difficult  and  risky  operation 
conveying  it  into  the  famine-districts. 
he  viceroy  had  also  to  guard  against 
le  danger  of  inviting  or  allowing  the 
iople  within  the  famine-circle  to  rely 
much  on  government  aid,  which  the 
itives  of  Jndia  are  always  most  ready  to 

The  crisis  of  the  Bengal  famine  of 
74  has  now  passed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
now  whether  to  admire  most  the  man- 
er  in  which  Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir 
ichard  Temple  have  dealt  with  it  so  as 
prevent  almost  any  loss  of  life,  or  their 
ccess  in  managing  the  relief  operations 
so  as  to  avoid  pauperizing,  or  otherwise 
demoralizing,  the    people,  and    so   as   to 

I^H|)ring  them  readily  back  to  their  ordinary 
^JPndustrial  operations.  The  first  of  these 
feats  wa§  entirely  new  in  the  history  of 
India:  the  second  was  still  more  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment ;  its  success 
presents  both  rulers  and  ruled  in  the 
most  pleasing  light,  and  is  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  readiness  of  the  people  of 
India  to  appreciate  and  conjoin  with 
action  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  which 

IIS  at  once  sympathetic  and  decided. 
Large  powers  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
Ihem  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and,  to 
that  end,  these  powers  must  be  exercised 
prilh  knowledge  of  the  necessities  and 
Wishes  of  the  people,  and  yet  with  a  con- 
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fidence  and  decision  which  are  only  ac- 
cepted and  only  tolerable  when  springinoj 
from  a  just  conviction  that  the  action 
undertaken  and  insisted  upon  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest 
and  morality. 

But,  though  unwilling  to  enter  here  on 
the  general  subject  of  Indian  policy,  I 
must  guard  against  appearing,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  support  the  limited  view 
which  some  of  Lord  Northbrook's  ad- 
mirers and  critics  take  of  the  course 
which  is  marked  out  for  him  as  governor- 
general  of  our  great  Eastern  empire, 
and  must  make  a  few  general  remarks 
which,  though  brief,  are  of  cardinal 
moment.  According  to  that  view,  the 
only  matter  of  essential  importance  for 
India  is  to  reduce  its  expenditure,  and  to 
keep  that  steadily  within  the  limits  of  the 
revenue  which  may  be  afforded  by  the 
present  recognized  and  understood  taxa- 
tion. It  is  assumed,  that  if  that  only  be 
done,  everything  will  go  well  —  there  will 
be  no  disaffection  in  India  ;  and  a  grate- 
ful populace  will  ornament  us  with  gar- 
lands of  yellow  flowers,  feast  us  upon 
Pan  siipdri,  and  shower  blessings  upon 
our  honoured  heads.  I  believe  that  a 
greater  mistake  could  not  be  made,  and, 
that  this  would  be  only  another  side  of 
Lord  Lawrence's  policy  of  "masterly  im- 
becility," which  ihas  thrown  Central  Asia 
into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Economy  and 
strict  financial  management  are  very 
necessary  in  India,  and  the  viceroy  has 
clearly  seen  that,  and  has  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  with  extraordinary  skill, 
energy,  self-abnegation,  and  success. 
But  if  there  is  a  matter  on  which  the  peo- 
ple of  India  are  likely  to  overvalue  his 
services  and  urge  him  to  excess,  it  is  on 
that  of  financial  economy.  No  one  ad- 
mires more  than  I  do  their  many  admi- 
rable qualities,  but  among  these  financial 
wisdom  cannot  be  reckoned.  They  have 
no  objections  to  a  native  prince  levying 
the  most  enormous  and  oppressive  ta.xa- 
tion  in  very  hurtful  time-honoured  ways, 
and  spending  it  in  the  most  reckless, 
useless,  and  debauching  manner.  He 
may  take  half  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
and  lavish  it  on  dancing-girls,  devotees, 
beggars,  and  in  support  of  degrading 
superstitions,  and  they  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfied ;  but  let  the  English  government 
incur  a  productive  new  expenditure,  or 
impose  a  new  tax  of  the  least  hurtful 
kind,  and  they  are  the  most  oppressed 
and  afflicted  beings  in  the  world.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  India  being  a 
poor  country  —  and  that   is   a  statement 
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which  should  be  taken  with  much  qualifi- 
cation, for  the  concealed  or  hoarded 
treasure  of  India  must  be  something 
enormous  ;  but  in  so  far  as  India  is  a 
poor  country,  how  and  why  is  it  poor? 
It  is  poor,  not  from  any  sterility  of  its 
soil  or  scantiness  of  its  products,  or  from 
any  incapacity  of  labouring  or  acquiring 
knowledge  among  its  people  :  in  these 
respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
lands  on  earth.  It  is  poor  because  it 
loves  to  lie  down  and  dream  rather  than 
to  rise  up  and  work  ;  because  it  hoards 
its  wealth  —  buries  it  in  the  ground  or 
sits  upon  it  —  in  preference  to  turning  it 
to  profitable  use  ;  because,  except  where 
the  pride  of  noble  families  produces  fe- 
male infanticide,  it  not  only  exercises  no 
restraint  upon  the  increase  of  population, 
but  even,  in  accordance  with  its  religious 
ideas,  regards  any  increase,  however 
reckless,  as  partaking  of  the  merit  of  a 
religious  act ;'  and  because  it  is  absolutely 
eaten  up  by  non-productive  classes  of 
people  —  priests,  devotees,  beggars,  re- 
tainers, family  dependants,  and  princes 
and  nobles  of  many  fallen  dynasties. 
The  most  energetic  and  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  could  not  stand 
what  India  not  only  bears  but  welcomes, 
without  bringing  itself  to  poverty  ;  and  if 
all  the  English  Raj  is  to  do  for  India  is 
to  add  another  class  of  unfortunates  to  it 
in  the  shape  of  overworked  and  under- 
paid European  officials,  with  their  de- 
scendants, then  I  can  only  say  that  the 
English  Raj  is  extremely  likely  to  have 
soon  to  make  way  for  that  of  Russia  or 
Germany.  The  essential  consideration 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  that  either  we 
ought  to  be  in  India  as  a  nation,  in  our 
imperial  capacity,  or  ought  not  to  be 
there  at  all.  A  spurious  philanthropy  (the 
real  motive  of  which  has  too  often  been 
the  difficulty  the  civilians  have  had  in 
dealing  witii  the  independency  of  charac- 
ter of  outside  Englishmen,  and  with  their 
sometimes  irrational  and  brutal  humours) 
has  only  resulted  in  pushing  forward  a 
class  of  natives  who  exercise  no  influence 
over  the  people,  are  entirely  mistrusted 
by  them,  and  who  cannot  but  regard  us 
with  hatred.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
ignored  the  primary  duty  of  providing 
that  the  work  of  governing  and  elevating 
India  shall  not  be  ruinous  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  or  to  their  descendants. 
Hence  the  creation  of  a  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  of  poor  whites  and  half- 
■  castes,  who  are  a  scandal  to  the  Chris- 
tian name  and  the  white  race,  having 
been  forced  by  circumstances  to  depths 
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of  misery  and  depravity  unknown  among 
the  jungle  tribes,  and  hence  the  painful 
fact  that  the  large  towns  of  India  contain 
a  number  of  respectable,  fairly  educated 
English  and  Eurasian  people  who  are  at 
their  wits'  end  how  to  live.  The  finan- 
cial question  is  chiefly  a  negative  one, 
meaning  the  suppression  of  jobbery  and 
folly.  The  lasting  reputation  of  a  gov- 
ernor-general will  depend  on  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  in  saving  India 
from  itself,  in  developing  its  grand  capac- 
ities, and  in  making  it  an  integral  and 
valuable  constituent  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

The  famine  has  also  vindicated  the 
character  of  a  high  officer  who  last  year 
was  looked  upon  with  not  a  little  dis- 
favour. Chiefly  owing  to  his  connection 
with  the  income-tax,  no  one  was  more 
unpopular  in  India  than  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  then  the  financial  member  of 
council,  but  now  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Bengal ;  and  if  he  were  the 
popularity-hunter  which  some  people 
fancy  him  to  be,  he  would  have  taken 
care  not  to  associate  himself  with  so 
obnoxious  a  tax.  In  various  appoint- 
ments, but  especially  as  secretary  to  the 
Panjab  government  and  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Provinces,  Sir  Rich- 
ard had  proved  himself  to  be  an  officer 
of  very  great  ability  and  of  the  rarest 
energy.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  devel- 
opment, which  was  forced  on  by  circum- 
stances, and  which  might  well  have  occu- 
pied a  century,  had  to  be  provided  for 
and  regulated  within  a  few  years  ;  and 
this  was  admirably  effected  by  the  com- 
missioner, so  as  to  gain  for  him  the  very 
highest  repute  as  an  organizer  and  ad- 
ministrator. It  is  sometimes  said  that 
he  has  great  powers  of  using  other  men's 
brains  ;  but  that  is  really  one  of  the  most 
important  qualities  for  a  high  Indian 
official,  as  for  all  leaders  of  mankind,  and 
I  never  heard  the  slightest  complaint 
made  on  that  score  by  the  men  whose 
brains  he  had  used.  On  the  contrary, 
they  said  he  had  made  a  legitimate  and  the 
best  use  of  their  work,  and  was  always 
ready  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  those 
who  served  under  him  —  a  generosity 
which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  displayed  by 
humbugs  and  men  of  small  calibre.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  the  income-tax 
was  a  most  unsuitable  tax  for  India,  and 
that  Lord  Northbrook  rendered  a  great 
service  by  putting  an  end  to  it,  let  me 
hope,  for  all  time  ;  because  it  brought  in 
an  insignificant  sum  (to  the  government), 
did  not  touch   the  really  wealthy  classes, 
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d  caused  an  Immense  deal  of  oppres- 
n  and  irritation  :  and   I  should  doubt 
e  lefjislative  capacity  and  higher  states- 
nship  of  any  one  who  upheld   the  in- 
me-tax   in   India,  and  do  not  think  Sir 
Ichard  Temple  showed  to  advantage  as 
financier  and  member  of  council  ;  but 
e  Bengal  famine  has  happily  served  to 
isplay  his  great  powers.     One  of  his   in- 
luable  qualities  as  an   administrator  is 
s  extraordinary  and  almost  instinctive 
owledge   of  character.     He   is   said  — 
d  I  can  well  believe  it  —  never  to  make 
mistake  in  choosing  his  agents,  almost 
ver  to  overlook  a  man  of  ability  who 
mes  within  his  sphere,  or  to  set  men  to 
suitable  work.     One  of  the  correspond- 
ts  of  the  home  prdss,  seeing  Sir  Rich- 
d  at  work  in    the  famine-districts,  well 
marked  that  nature  seemed  to  have  in- 
nded  him  for  the  command  of  a  great 
rmy.     His  reticence  and  almost  taciturn- 
ly struck  me  as  a  very  agreeable  variety 
m   the  pomposity  of  certain  Bombay 
cials,    who    turned    up    the    whites    of 
elr  eyes  and  really  appeared  to  become 
when    any  one  whom    they  imagined 
not   stand  upon    their  own    fancied 
el   spoke   to   them    consecutively   for 
If  a  minute.     Sir  Richard  does  not  im- 
ne  that  wisdom  of  every  kind,  or  even 
nowledge  of   India,  is  confined  to  his 
n  bosom,  and  is  more  anxious  to  learn 
opinions  of  others   than  to  volunteer 
own.     This  is  a  very  frequent  char- 
teristic  of  great  men  of  action  ;  and  an- 
her  impression  which   they  leave,  and 
e  he  conveys,  is  that  of  possessing  a 
ge  fund  of  reserve  power.     I  may  add 
t,  like  Lord  Northbrook,  he  practises  as 
amateur  painter,  besides  having  time 
take   his  breakfast  ;  and  seme  of  his 
!<etches  struck  me  as  showing  a  very  re- 
larkable    power   of    understanding    and 
itistically  reproducing  the  life  of  trees. 
He    has    also    done   much    to    promote 
chaeological     research    in     India,    and 
most  every  kind  of  intellectual  develop- 
"nt. 

The  new  financial  member  of  council 

k  Sir  William  Muir,  whom  I  have  already 

iluded  to  in  his   ])osiiion  as  governor  of 

lie  Norlh-West  Provinces.     No  member 

i  the  Civil  Service  is  more  generally  re- 

S;)ected,  or  could  be  more  valuable  in  the 

onsulialive   department   of    the    Indian 

^<;overnment.      A»  accomplished  oriental 

^Kcholar,  especially  in    Mohammedan    lit- 

^^Vature  and  history,  he  is  equally  distin- 

^Huished   as   an    administrator.      Though 

^^nr   William    is    cautious,   and   what    is 

I^Himed  "  a  safe  man,"  yet  as  a  lieuteaaat- 
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He 
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governor  he  showed  that,  when  his  ripe 
judgment  was  convinced,  he  could  take 
a  course  of  his  own  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  strong  tendencies  of  the  supreme 
government.  Notably  this  was  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  income-tax,  to  the  op- 
pressive working  of  which  he  called  at- 
tention in  the  most  effective  manner,  at  a 
time  when  the  higher  powers  were  deter- 
mined that  it  should  appear  only  in  a 
roseate  light.  In  the  North-West  Prov- 
inces, however,  while  personally  liked, 
much  animosity  was  excited,  especially 
among  non-official  Englishmen,  by  what 
was  considered  to  be  his  undue  favourit- 
ism towards  what  are  called  the  edu- 
cated natives.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  depth  and  fierceness  of  the  resent- 
ment which  had  thus  been  excited.  One 
man,  in  a  responsible  position,  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  next  rebellion  in 
India  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians,  and  that,  when 
such  a  movement  arose,  every  English 
soldier  who  had  been  six  months  in  the  ' 
country  would  be  on  their  side.  This 
may  appear  very  absurd  to  Indian  officials, 
who  know  little  of  the  passions  raging  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  round  them, 
whether  natives  or  Europeans  ;  but  I 
think  there  is  something  in  it,  and  that 
it  correctly  enough  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  feelings  which  are  not  without 
some  ground.  Another  remark  of  this 
man,  who  was  educated,  shrewd,  and  had 
a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  the 
world,  is  worth  noting,  without  attaching 
to  it  more  importance  than  it  deserves. 
He  said  :  "  The  civilians  think  that 
India  was  made  for  themselves  and  the 
natives  alone,  and  it  is  becoming  every 
day  more  impossible  for  non-official  Eng- 
lishmen to  live  in  the  country;  but  the 
natives  are  discovering  that  the  civilians 
are  quite  unnecessary  also,  and  it  will 
end  in  our  all  having  to  go  together  —  the 
Englishmen  to  England,  and  the  natives 
to  massacre,  famine,  and  pestilence." 

Of  the  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
Lord  Napier  of  Magddla,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  write  in  terms  of  too  high 
praise.  His  capacities  as  a  soldier  are 
well  known,  having  been  abundantly 
proved  in  India,  Abyssinia,  and  Cluna; 
and  his  thoughtful  care  for  the  wellbeing 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
great  consideration  for  the  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  have 
made  him  hosts  of  friends.  I  say'*  the 
most "  advisedly  ;  for  Lord  Napier  has 
the  character  of  being  a  good  hater.  As 
Lord   Northbrook,  also,   he   has   a  very 
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keen  sense  in  detecting  humbug  in  any 
one  —  perhaps  too  keen  a  sense  for  the 
present  state  of  human  development-— 
and  is  apt  to  act  upon  it  occasionally  in 
a  manner  unpleasant  to  the  person  in 
whom  he  detects  it ;  but  that  is  only  after 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  against  a  man. 
I  had  come  across  his  Excellency  before, 
on  the  march  to  Peking,  and  was  struck 
by  his  vivid  recollection,  after  so  many 
years,  of  the  China  Englishmen  who  ac- 
companied the  Peking  expedition,  and  by 
his  happy  manner  of  sketching  off  their 
peculiarities.  One  man  was  "always 
producing  dead  birds  out  of  his  innumer- 
able pockets  ;  "  another  "  had  a  way  of 
disappearing  for  days  among  the  Chi- 
nese, and  throwing  the  whole  expedition 
into  anxiety  for  his  safety,"  —  and  so  on. 
Notwithstanding  his  long  and  laborious 
services  in  India,  there  seemed  no  failing 
either  of  mental  power  or  physical  endur- 
ance in  the  commander-in-chief;  and  the 
officers  at  Simla  said  he  could  easily  take 
the  field  again,  as  his  conduct  at  the 
camps  of  exercise  sufficiently  proved. 
He  has  the  eagle  eye  of  a  great  soldier, 
and  when  he  retires  from  India  he  may 
render  great  services  to  the  State  in  con- 
neciion  with  the  English  army  and  its 
organization.  I  should  think  no  com- 
mander ever  was  a  greater  favourite  with 
his  troops,  or  knew  them  better,  or  knew 
better  how  to  manage  them,  or  devoted 
himself  to  their  welfare  in  a  more  per- 
sistent or  more  enlightened  manner.  At 
the  dinner  given  to  Lord  Napier  by  the 
Anglo-Indians  in  London,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  having  been  created  a  peer, 
he  said,  in  effect,  and  almost  in  these 
words,  —  "I  landed  in  India  a  young 
officer  of  engineers,  with  only  my  sword, 
and  now  it  has  come  to  this."  There  was 
a  simplicity  and  an  honest  healthy  pride 
in  the  remark,  which  had  nothing  of  van- 
ity in  it.  I  have  met  men  who  thought 
that,  as  peerages  go,  he  had  got  his  peer- 
age rather  easily  by  the  Abyssinian  war  : 
but  I  never  heard  any  even  of  these  crit- 
ics grudge  it  to  him  in  the  least.  It  is 
true  that  the  China  war  of  i860  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  or  brilliant,  and  was 
productive  of  more  important  results  ; 
and  the  fact  that  Sir  Hope  Grant  got  no 
high  reward  for  his  skilful  and  humane 
conduct  of  it  goes  some  way  to  prove 
that  Sir  Robert  Napier  was  fortunate 
in  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his 
Abyssinian  campaign  ;  but  he  was  under 
a  great  temptation  to  enter  on  that  cam- 
paign without  the  means  necessary  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.    Many 
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an  officer  would  have  snatched  at  the 
opportunity  without  stipulating  for  all  the 
requisite  means  ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the 
most  skilful  use  of  them  was  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  end  which  the  expedi- 
tion had  in  view,  if  not  to  save  it  from 
absolute  ruin.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  Lord  Napier's  command 
in  Abyssinia  was  only  the  last  of  a  series 
of  brilliant  and  valuable  services  which 
had  commenced  almost  from  his  landing 
at  Calcutta,  fresh  from  Addiscombe, 
forty-six  years  ago.  In  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  the  Panjdb  ;  as  chief-engineer 
of  that  province,  when  so  much  had  to 
be  done  upon  its  transit  to  English  rule  ; 
as  chief-engineer  of  Lord  Clyde's  army 
during  the  Mutiny  ;  in  the  pursuit  of 
Tantia  Topee ;  in  China,  where  he 
planned  the  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts, 
and  was  second  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  in  Bombay  as  commander-in- 
chief, —  the  officer  of  whom  I  write  had 
rendered  services  which  might  have  made 
half-a-dozen  great  reputations  ;  so  that, 
even  as  peerages  go,  his  was  fully  due  by 
the  time  he  had  taken  the  heights  of 
Magdala.  I  was  much  indebted  to  his 
Excellency  and  his  military  secretary, 
Colonel  Dillon,  for  maps,  advice,  &c.,  in 
regard  to  my  Tibetan  journey  ;  and  their 
genuine  kindness  of  disposition  at  once 
established  confidence  and  gave  a  charm 
to  all  intercourse  with  them.  The  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  distinguished 
officers  has  been  a  long  and  close  one. 
Colonel  Dillon's  popularity  is  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  devotion  to 
his  work  hardly  allows  of  his  going  into 
society;  but  his  value  to  the  command- 
der-in-chief  and  to  the  Indian  army  is  very 
great. 

Of  the  other  Simla  celebrities  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  I  can  only 
write  briefly.  Mr.  C.  U.  Aitchison,  the 
foreign  secretary,  has  more  of  the  Euro- 
pean statesman  about  hrm  than  almost 
any  other  Indian  civilian  ;  and  one  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
weight  of  brain,  and  of  that  quality  which 
is  most  easily  described  by  the  phrase 
"long-headedness."  He  was  one  of  the 
very  first  of  the  competitionwallahs. 
Some  very  excellent  men  came  forward 
at  first  under  the  competition  system, 
and  continue  to  do  so  occasionally  ;  but 
of  late  the  system  has  become  one  of 
cram,  and  the  best  men  from  the  univer- 
sities and  elsewhere  are  chary  of  entering 
into  a  competition  in  which  success  can 
only  be  hoped  for  by  disregarding  the 
aims  and  methods  of  a  liberal  education, 
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id  putting  one's  self  under  a  system  of 
lental  development  analogous  to  the 
)hysical  training  wliich  Strasburg  geese 
ire  compelled  to  undergo.  Lord  D.il- 
lousie,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  young 
len  of  ability,  selected  Mr.  Aitchison  as 


go  to  Yarkund."  He  was  destined  never 
to  return  from  the  sterile  regions  of 
Central  Asia  ;  but  i>erhaps,  as  human  life 
goes,  even  that  was  a  reason  for  being 
glad.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  youth- 
ful a   figure  in  the  vir  sapiens ,  dactissi- 


lis  private  secretary  at  an  early  period  of  j  f/tus^  Dr.  W.  VV.  Hunter,  who  has  been 
the  latter's  career,  and  few  positions  can  harassing  the  souls  of  Indian  officials 
brd  so  wide  and  complete  a  view  of  the  |  and  editors   by  his    system  of   sjX'lling, 

which,  however,  is  his  only  in  that  he  has 
modified  a  long  existent  system,  practi- 
cally applied  it,  and  carried  it  out  for  the 
government.  This  gentleman  is  as 
agreeable  in  society  as  in  his  charming 
books,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
he  does  not  trust  more  entirely  to  his 
culture  and  talents  for  both  social  and 
official  success.  Major  Fen  wick,  the 
journalist,  who  makes  Simla  his  head- 
quarters, is  a  man  of  bold,  indejjendent 
spirit,  with  an  immense  amount  of  hu- 
mour, a  lively  imagination,  and  great  lit- 
erary knowledge.  In  the  Rev.  John 
Fordyce  of  the  Union  Church  I  found  an 
old  friend,  who  had  created  a  high  repu- 
tation for  himself  by  his  combination  of 
prudence  and  zeal.  Nor  can  i  omit  to 
make  mention  of  Mr.  Edmund  Downes, 
whose  courageous  attempt  to  reach 
Kafiristan  in  disguise  had  brought  him 
into  public  notice  ;  and  of  two  Bombay 
officers.  Colonels  Ker  and  Farquharson, 
who  did  a  great  deal  to  make  my  stay  at 
Simla  agreeable. 

The  hill  on  which  Simla  is  situated 
was  first  made  known  by  the  visit  to  it  in 
181 7  of  the  brotiiers  Gerard,  two  Scotch 
officers  who  were  engaged  in  the  survey 
of  the  Sutlej  valley  ;  and  the  first  house 
was  built  upon  it  in  1822  by  the  political 
agent  of  the  district.  About  that  latter 
year  it  was  purchased,  by  exchange,  by 
the   British  j^overnment,  from  the   Rana 


lethods  and  results  of  the  Indian  govern- 

»ent.     The  heavy  crushing  work  of  the 

'oreign   Office  has   been  borne   by  Mr. 

Jtchison  in  a  manner  which  proves  his 

macity  of  purpose  and  strength  of  con- 

Uitulion  ;  but   there  is  too  much  reason 

to  believe  that  its  overwhelming  demands 

lad  undermined  the  strength  of   Mr.  Le 

*oer    Wynne,  one    of    the    most  accom- 

►lished    and    promising   of   the   younger 

[ndian    officials,  whose    sudden   death  a 

few  months  ago  deprived  Mr.  Aitchison 

of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valued  of 

his  associates  in  the  Foreign  Office.     Mr. 

Chapman,  the  financial  secretary,  is  a  fine 

ipecimen  of  the  bluff,  independent  Eng- 

Ish   gentleman,   who  will    take    his  own 

ray  wherever    possible,   and    fearlessly 

^vow  and  carry  out  his  opinions.      He 

Iso  upheld  the  unhappy  income-tax  ;  but 

other    questions    his    usually    sound 

idgment  and  independence  of  character 

iave  proved  most  useful,  especially  in  the 

tand  he  has  made  against  the  Ritualists 

or  Anglo-Catholics,  as   they  prefer  to 

called  —  who  had  become  more  daring 

id  triumphant  in  India  than  they  had 

iver  been     in    England.     Mr.    Forsyth, 

dien  I  was  at  Simla,  was  preparing  for 

his  second  Yarkund    mission,  and  I  did 

no  more  than  make  his  acquaintance,  but 

was  struck  by  a  certain  lofty  protesting 

manner  he  had  ;  for  he   was  still  under 

the  cloud  of  the  Kuka  executions,  and  of 


the  sentence  of  removal  from  his  com- i  of  Keonthul,  and  made  into  a  regular 
missionership,  and  of  general  disapproval 'sanitarium.  The  first  governor-general 
of  his   conduct  in  connection    with    the    who  visited  it  was  Lord  Amherst,  in  1S27. 

Il^^Cukas,  passed  upon  him  by  the  govern-  i  Jacquemont  described  it  as    having  sixty 
j^Hnent  of    India,  when  its  ruling  spirit  was  i  houses  for  Europeans  in  183 1  ;  and  Lord 
"^  Sir  John  Stracliey,  in  the  period  between  [Auckland  was  the  first  governor-general 
the  viceroyships  of  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  |  to  spend  a  summer  there  —  that  of   1841. 


Northbrook.  The  ex-commissioner,  how- 
tver,  has  now  performed  his  pilgrimage  ; 
he  has  washed  away  his  sins,  real  or  al- 
leged, in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Yangi 
llissar,  and,  as  Sir  Thomas  Forsyth, 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  a  Knight  of 
the   Star  of   India,  he  can  move    again 

|«ely  in  the  arena  of   Indian  politics.     I 


The  annexation  of  the  Panjdb    gave   a 
great  impetus  to  the  development  of  this 
hill-station.    -Lord    Dalhousie    liked    to 
establish  the    headquarters  of  his    gov- 
ernment there   in  summer,  because   that 
allowed  him  to  reside  much  during   the 
rains  in  the   drier  region  of  Chini,  which 
suited    his  health.     Lord    Liwrence   ac- 
wa  good  deal   more  of   the   lamented  j  cepted    the  viceroyship  on    tlie   express 
r.  Stolicza,  and  well  remember  his  say- 1  condition  that  he  should  be   allowed  to 
g,  in  a  common    foreign  idiom,  "  I  am  'spend  the    summer  on  the    hills,    Simla 
ivfullv  iilad  that  I  have  been   allowed  to   being  the    most    convenient    spot ;  and 
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thus  the  arrangement  has  continued,  ex- 
cept that  the  exigencies  of  the  Bengal 
famine  have  led  the  supreme  government 
to  remain  in  Calcutta  this  year.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  Simla  has  now  usu- 
ally a  population  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred Europeans,  and  as  many  thousand 
natives.  In  a  former  article  I  have 
briefly  described  its  general  appearance 
and  surrounding  scenery.  One  of  its 
drawbacks  is  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  water ;  but  this  might  easily  be 
remedied,  at  some  expense,  and  proba- 
bly would  be  if  the  house-proprietors 
were  assured  that  the  supreme  govern- 
ment intended  to  continue  its  summer 
residence  there  ;  though  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  that  doubt  should  be  allowed  to 
have  so  much  influence,  because  many  of 
them  argue  that  the  example  of  Masiiri  has 
shown  that  Simla  might  flourish  even  if  it 
were  unvisited  by  any  government,  and 
might  thus  secure  a  less  uncertain  in- 
come. The  permanent  residents  of  the 
place  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of 
its  winter  climate,  and  that  is  really  the 
only  season  of  the  year  in  which  Simla 
is  calculated  to  do  much  positive  good 
to  invalids,  the  cold  then  not  being  ex- 
treme, while  the  air  is  still,  dry,  and  both 
invigorating  and  exhilarating  ;  but  it  is  as 
a  retreat  in  the  hot  weather  of  April  and 
Ma}',  and  of  the  rains,  that  it  is  most 
used,  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  can 
can  be  said  in  its  praise  as  a  sanitarium 
during  that  long  season.  Of  course  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  escape  from  the  fiery 
heat  of  the  Indian  plains  in  April  and 
May,  and  from  their  muggy  oppressive 
warmth  during  the  five  succeeding 
months  ;  but  that  is  about  the  extent  of 
the  sanitary  advantages  of  Simla  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  climate  then  has  serious 
drawbacks  of  its  own.  I  derived  no  ben- 
efit from  it,  nor  did  any  of  the  invalids 
there  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  ;  and 
its  effects  upon  some  of  them  were  such 
that  they  had  to  leave  before  the  stay 
they  had  marked  out  for  themselves  had 
been  accomplished.  In  May  the  climate 
was  exceedingly  changeable,  being  some- 
times oppressively  hot,  but  for  the  most 
part  cold  and  damp,  with  thick  mists  and 
fierce  storms  of  thunder  and  rain.  And 
when  the  great  rains  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  set  in  upon  Simla,  there  must 
be  few  invalids  indeed  for  whom  it  can 
be  a  suitable  place  of  residence  ;  and  I 
should  think  at  that  season,  or  for  nearly 
four  months  of  the  year,  a  state  of  almost 
robust  health  must  be  necessary  in  order 
to  derive   benefit  or    enjoyment  from  a 


stay  there.  It  would  be  well  if  more  in- 
valids at  that  season  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  great  Lord  Dalhousie  and  went 
up  to  Chini,  or  to  some  other  place, 
where  they  are  close  to  eternal  snow,  and 
are  protected  by  a  snowy  range  from  the 
Indian  monsoon. 

Whether  the  traveller  be  in  search  of 
health,  or  sport,  or  sublime  scenery,  there 
is  no  other  place  from  which  he  can  have 
such  convenient  access  as  Simla  to  the 
interior  of  the  Himaliya,  and  to  the  dry 
elevated  plains  of  Central  Asia.  Routes 
proceed  from  it  up  to  Chinese  Tibet  on 
the  east ;  to  Ladak  and  the  upper  Indus 
valley  ;  beyond  Ladak  to  the  Karakorum 
mountains  and  Yarkund  ;  to  Spiti,  La- 
haul,  Zanskar,  and  all  the  elevated  prov- 
inces of  the  Western  Himaliya  ;  to 
Chamba  and  all  the  other  hill-states  to 
the  north-west  ;  and  to  Kashmir,  Little 
Tibet,  Gilgit  Yassin,  and  the  "  Roof  of 
the  World  "  itself.  Indeed,  now  that  the 
Russians  have  established  a  post-office  at 
Kashgar,  it  would  be  quite  possible,  and 
tolerably  safe,  to  walk  from  Simla  to  St. 
Petersburg,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Those  who  wish 
particularly  to  know  what  can  be  done 
from  Simla  will  do  well  to  examine  the 
"  Route  Map  for  the  Western  Himaliyas, 
Kashmir,  Panjab,  and  Northern  India," 
compiled  by  Major  Montgomerie  of  the 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India. 
In  the  appendix  to  this  map  he  gives  no 
less  than  sixty-three  routes,  almost  all  of 
which  either  proceed  from  Simla  or  are 
connected  with  it  by  intervening  routes. 
It  will  soon  be  seen,  from  the  major's 
remarks  on  these  various  routes,  that  the 
traveller  in  the  Himaliya  must  lay  aside 
his  ordinary  ideas  as  to  roads  and  house- 
accommodation.  Such  references  as  the 
following  to  the  roads  and  halting-places 
for  the  night,  occur  with  a  frequency 
which  is  rather  alarming  to  the  unini- 
tiated :  "No  supplies;"  "ditto,  and  no 
fuel;"  "cross  three  miles  of  glacier;" 
"very  bad  road;"  "ditto,  and  no  sup- 
plies;" "road  impassable  for  ponies;" 
"rope  bridge;"  "cross  the  river  twice 
—  very  difficult  to  ford  ;  "  "  Kirghiz  sum- 
mer camp  —  yaks,  &c.,  supplied  ;  "  "site 
of  a  deserted  village;"  "muddy  water 
only  can  be  got  by  digging  holes;" 
"grass  doubtful,  no  fuel;"  "ford  river, 
water  up  to  waist  ;  "  "  cross  river  on  fmis- 
saks;''''  "generally  a  Tartar  or  Boti 
camp ;  "  "  cross  the  Tagalank  Pass, 
18,042  feet  ;  "  and  "  cross  several  tor- 
rents." 
The  great  routes  from  Simla  are  those 
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ich  lead  to  Chinese  Tibet,  to  Ladak, 

d  to  Kashmir,  and  run  from  north-east 

north-west.      The  road  towards    Chi- 

e  Tibet,  at  least  as  far  as  Chini  and 

ngay  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  is  that  which 

most  affected  by  tourists,  because  it  is 

ut  road  on  which  a  jhampan   can  be 

rried,  and   because    it   has  bungalows 

ich  were  constructed  for  the  road-en- 

neers,  and  are  available  for  all    Euro- 

an  travellers.     Shipki  in  Chinese  Tibet 

only  about  eight  marches  beyond  I*an- 

,  but  the  road  is  so  dreadful  that  few 

vellers   care  to   go   beyond  the  latter 

ce  ;  and  those  who  do,  avoid  the  Chi- 

se  border  and  turn  northward  towards 

h  in  Ladak  by  Hango,  Lio,  the  Paran- 

Pass,  and   the   Tsho    Morari    Lake. 

ere  is  a  more  direct  route  from  Simla 

Leh,  along  a  cut  road  or  bridle-path, 

ough  the  Kulu   valley,  over   the    Ro- 

g    Pass,    and   then    through    Lahaul, 

d  over  the  Barra  Lacha    Pass.      The 

irectest  route  from  Simla  to  Kashmir  is 

t  by  way  of   Belaspur,  Kangra,    Bad- 

ar,  and   the  Braribal  Pass,  and  occu- 

s  only  about  thirty-one  marches  ;  but 

is  rather  uninteresting,  and  enterpris- 

travellers  prefer  to  go  round  by  Leh, 

to  follow  some  of  the  many  ways  there 

of  passing  through  the  sublimer  scen- 

of  the  HimAliya. 

t  is  comparatively  easy  to  go  from 
la  direct,  either  to  Chinese  Tibet  or 
Kashmir  ;  but  to  take  in  both  these 
mini  in  one  journey  is  a  more  difficult 
blem.  That  was  what  I  wished  to 
omplish,  and  to  have  come  down  again 
m  the  Chinese  border  towards  Simla, 
d  then  gone  up  to  Kashmir  by  one  of 
ic  directer  routes  would  have  brought 
le  into  the  region  of  the  Indian  monsoon 
'.  a  season  when  it  was  at  its  height,  and 
hen  it  would  have  rendered  hill-travel- 
ng  almost  impossible  for  me.  What 
laen  seemed  the  proper  thing  for  me  to 
after  toucliing  the  territory  of  the 
nd  Lama,  was  to  keep  as  high  up  as 
'possible  among  the  inner  Himdliya,  and 
>  see  if  I  could  reach  Kashmir  in  that 
ly,  without  descending  either  into  hot 
r  rainy  regions.  I  could  not  get  any  in- 
rmation  as  to  considerable  portions  of 
y  proposed  march  ;  but,  as  it  turned 
It,  I  was  able  to  go  all  the  way  from 
^iiipki  in  Chinese  Tibet  to  the  Sind  val- 

Iy  in  upper  Kashmir,  along  the  whole 
le  of  the  Western  Himdliya,  if  not 
taclly  over  the  tops  of  them,  yet  some- 
i!ng  very  like  that,  through  a  series  of 
evated  valleys,  for  the  most  part  about 
reive  thousand  feet   high,  with  passes 


laen 
at 


ranging  up  to  eighteen  thousand  feet. 
Thus,  passing  through  Hangrang,  Spiti, 
Lahaul,  Zanskar,  Siiru,  and  Dras,  I  never 
required  to  descend  below  ten  thousand 
feet,  and  very  seldom  below  twelve  thou- 
sand ;  and,  though  travelling  in  the 
months  of  the  Indian  monsoon,  I  met 
with  hardly  any  rain,  and  enjoyed  a  most 
bracing  and  exhilarating  climate,  together 
with  the  great  privilege  of  beholding  the 
wildest,  sublimest  scenery  of  the  Himd- 
liya,  and  making  acquaintance  with  the 
most  secluded  and  primitive  of  its  people. 
I  must  hurry  on,  however,  to  the  events 
of  my  own  journey  ;  but  before  treating  of 
them  it  may  be  well,  in  order  to  make 
these  events  intelligible,  to  say  something 
about  what  is  necessary  for  travellers  in 
the  Himdliya.  Journeying  among  these 
giant  mountains  is  a  somewhat  serious 
business,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  serious  as 
it  probably  appears  to  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  of  it.  In  Switzerland, 
when  essaying  icy  peaks  and  crossing 
snowy  passes,  we  never  get  farther  off 
than  a  day  or  two  from  some  grand  hotel, 
where  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilization  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  even  then  considerable  preparations, 
have  to  be  made  for  remaining  two  or 
three  days  beyond  human  habitations, 
and  for  sleeping  in  a  cave  or  hollow  of 
the  rock.  But  for  a  journey  like  mine, 
in  the  inner  Himdliya,  extending  over 
months,  the  preparations  which  have  to 
be  made  are  of  rather  an  alarming  kind. 
House,  furniture,  kitchen,  cooking-pots, 
bed,  bedding,  a  certain  proportion  of  our 
food  ;  and  all  our  potables,  except  water, 
have  to  be  carried  with  us,  for  the  most 
of  the  way  on  the  shoulders  of  men  or 
women  ;  and,  in  my  case,  the  affair  was 
complicated  by  my  having  to  be  carried 
also  ;  for,  at  starting,  I  was  unable  to 
walk  a  hundred  yards,  or  to  mount  a 
horse.  Almost  no  bungalows  were  to  be 
met  with  beyond  the  first  fourteen 
marches  up  to  Pangay  ;  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  country  to  be  traversed 
the  people  will  not  allow  Europeans  to 
occupy  their  houses — and  even  if  they 
did,  motives  of  comfort  and  health  would 
dictate  a  tent,  except  in  very  severe 
weather  ;  for  the  houses  are  extremely 
dirty  and  ill-ventilated,  and  the  moun- 
taineers are  covered  with  vermin.  Of 
course,  too,  one  is  far  more  independent 
in  a  tent  ;  and  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  open  camp,  under  trees,  or 
the  protection  of  some  great  rock,  and  a 
low-roofed,  dark,  unventilated,  dirty  room 
alive  with  insects. 
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A  tent,  then,  is  the  first   necessity  to 
look  after,  and  that  matter  is  much  sim- 
plified by  the  fact  that,  there  being  ahiiost 
no  level  ground  in  the  Himdliya,  it  is  use- 
less taking  any  tent  but  one  of  very  small 
dimensions.      The     tremendous     slopes 
and  precipices  of  these  mountains  were 
not   made   for  the   large   canvas    houses 
which    Indian  officials   carry  about   with 
them  on  the  plains.     I  have  travelled  for 
a  whole   day   before  finding  a   piece   of 
level   ground    the   size    of    an    ordinary 
drawing-room,  and  have  had  to  pitch  my 
tent  in  such  a  place,  that  two  steps  from 
my  own  door  would  have  carried  me  over 
a    precipice  —  a    position    evidently    un- 
suited  for  somnambulists,  and  for   trav- 
ellers of  a  very  convivial  turn   of  mind. 
Fortunately,  when  I  told  Lord  Napier  of 
Magddla  of  my  intended  journey,  he  said 
to  me,  "  Have  you  got  a  tent  yet  ?     No. 
Then  don't  get  one  till  you  see  the  tent 
which    I   used  in  Abyssinia."     This  his- 
torical tent  he  kindly  had  pitched  for  me, 
and  I  got  a  facsimile  of  it  made  in  Simla 
at  the   exceedingly  reasonable   price    of 
seventy    rupees   (about    £j),    my   butler 
being  a  great  hand  at   making  bargains. 
It  was  made  of   American  drill,  with  a 
double  fly,  which  was  invaluable  for  keep- 
ing off   rain  and  heat.     Its  floor,  and  up 
to  where  the  roof  began  to  slope,  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  about  eleven 
feet  by  nine,  and  its  extreme  height  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet.     It  was  sup- 
ported  by  two    upright  bamboos,  and  a 
bamboo    across     them    fitting    on    iron 
spikes.      Properly   speaking    it    had    no 
walls,  but  ropes  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  inner  fly,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  gave   it  a  perpendicular  fall   of 
that  height.     It  had  not  a  pyramidal,  but 
a  very  blunt   wedge-like  form  ;  and    the 
cloth  of    both    front    and    back   opened 
completely  from  the  top  to   the  ground, 
or  could  be  kept  quite  closed  by    means 
of  small  hooks,  while  in    both  back   and 
front  there    was    a   small  upper  window, 
with  a  flap  to  cover  it.     This  habitation 
was  so  light  that  one  man   could  carry  it 
and  the  bamboos,  while  its  iron  pegs  were 
not  a  sufficient  load  for  one  coolie,  and  it 
was  wonderfully  roomy — more   so   than 
tents  of   much  greater  dimensions  and  of 
more    imposing    appearance.     It  was    a 
convenience,  as  well  as  a  source  of  safe- 
ty, to  be  able  to  get  in  and  out  of   it  at 
both  sides    without  stooping  down  ;  and 
its  coolness,  and  its  use  as  a   protection 
from  the  sun,  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
its  allowing  of  either  or  both  ends  being 
thrown  entirely  open.     I  never  fell  in  with 


any  tent,  except  the  model  on  which  it  was 
made,  to  be  compared  with  it  for  combined 
lightness  and  comfort,  and  I  have  seldom 
found  so  pleasant  a  habitation.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  iron  pegs  for  such  a  tent,  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
scarcity  of  wood  in  the   high  mountains  ; 
and   a  double  supply  of  bamboos  should 
also  be  taken.     A  good  thick  piece  of  car- 
pet, about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  by 
two  and  a  half  broad,  is  a  great  comfort, 
especially   on  snow.     All   jimcrack   arti- 
cles are  utterly  useless  for  the  Himdliya, 
because  everything  gets    knocked  about 
in    a    fearful    manner  ;  and    as    a    good 
night's  rest  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
I  got  Messrs.  Cotton  &  Morris  of   Simla 
to  make   for    me   specially  one  of   their 
travelling-cots    which     take     to    pieces. 
It  was  composed  of   two  short  and  .two 
long  poles  of   strong  wood,  which    went 
into  sockets  in  four  thick  strong  wooden 
legs.     When  this  was   set  up,  a  piece  of 
strong  carpet  was  stretched  over  it  tight- 
ly in  a  peculiar    way,  which    I  have    not 
space    to     describe.     My     table,    which 
could  also  be    taken  to   pieces,  weighed 
only  a  few  pounds  ;  and  I  took  with    me 
a  light  cane  chair,  which  could  "always  be 
mended  with  string,  twigs,  or  something 
or  other;  but    a    folding  Kashmir   chair 
would    have  been  much    better.     These 
things,  with  washing-apparatus,  a  couple 
of  resais  ox  padded  quilts,  a  plaid,  and  a 
waterproof  sheet,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
start  me  in  Himaliyan  life  so  far  as  iny 
residence  was  concerned.     Some   travel- 
lers take  portable  iron  stoves  with  them 
for   their  tents,  but    I  rather    think    the 
heat  thus  obtained  unfits  one  for  bearing 
the  cold  to  which  we  are  necessarily  ex- 
posed.    My  tent  allowed  of  a  fire  being 
kindled  close  to  the  entrance,  when  wood 
could  be  had,  and  I  found  it  was  only  the 
damp  cold  of  regions  with  plenty  of  wood 
that  was  injurious.    For  my  servants  I  had 
a  good    rautioi  thick  lined  cloth,  which 
kept  them  quite  comfortable  ;  and  I  cut 
down  their  supply  of    cooking-pots    and 
personal  luggage  as  far  as  was  at  all  com- 
patible with  their  comfort  and  mine. 

As  regards  provisions  in  the  inner  and 
higher  Himaliya,  the  traveller  will  find  that  I 
there  are  juniper-berries  growing  nearly  j 
as  high  as  he  is  likely  to  camp,  edible  pines  i 
up  to   about  twelve    thousand   feet,  and  I 
apricots  nearly  to  ten  thousand.     Wher-  j 
ever  there  are  villages,  milk,  mutton,  and  i 
coarse  flour  of   various   kinds   are  to   be  [ 
had  ;    but  that  practically    exhausts   the 
list  of  Himdliyan  supplies,  except  for  the 
sportsman  ;  and,  on  a  long  journey,  hu- 
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in  stomachs  desiderate  a  greater  varie- 
The   junipers  are  of    immense   size 
powerful   flavour  ;  but  most    people 
ifer  to  have   their  junipers    by  way    of 
^lland    or    Geneva.     There    is    prime 
itton  to   be  had   in    all    parts    of   the 
^untains,  not  to  speak  of  shaggy  sheep 
mt  the  size  of  reindeer  ;  but  the  acute 
hnen  are  by  no  means  fond  of  parting 
fth   it,  and  are   apt  to   insist  that   they 
^e  nothing  else  to  offer  you,  either  for 
re  or  money,  except  a  fleshless  lamb  — 
lently  destined,  even  by  nature,  to  an 
^ly  doom — or  an   ancient  ram    which 
been  used  for  years   as  a  carrier   of 
rdens.     As  to  milk,  it  is  an  innocent 
excellent  article  of  food  ;  and  those 
)se  stomachs  dislike   it  when    sweet, 
follow  the  example  of  milk-drinking 
tions,  and  take  it  when  it  is  sour  and 
rdled,    thus  saving    their    stomachs    a 
>d  deal  of    trouble  ;    but   it   takes   at 
Ut  six  quarts  of   milk   daily  to   afford 
*ry  scanty    sustenance  to   a  full-grown 
ui,  and  by  the  time  the  traveller  begins 
jjjon  the  fourth  bottle  he  is  apt  to   wish 
that  it  were  sometliing  else  ;  and  I  suspect 
that,  in   these  circumstances,  and   when 
seated  on  a  bank  of  snow,  even  the  stern- 
it  teetotaller   would  not   be    averse    to 
igling  a  little  rum  with  his  milk.     The 
ir  to  be  had  is   often  very   bad,  being 
jround  and  mixed  with  dirt  ;  so  it  is 
]^edient  both  to  have  some  fine  Euro- 
m  flour,  and  when  we  meet  with  good 
buntain  flour  to  take  some  of  it  on  with 
'for  the  next  few  stages.     Perhaps  the 
it  article  of  this  kind  to  be  got  is  the 
isted   barley  flour    which  the   hillmen 
:e  with    them  on    their   journeys,  and 
iich,  with  the  aid  of   only  a  little   salt 
cold    water,  they  make  into   a   very 
table  dough  called  suttu.     The  sports- 
in,  however,  can  supply  his   pot  with 
iny  tempting   edibles.     I  know  of   no 
di  equal  to  that  of   the  ibex ;  and  the 
vo,  a   species  of  gigantic  antelope   of 
^inese    Tibet,   with  the   btwra-singh,  a 
deer  of   Kashmir,  are  nearly  equally 
)d.     Though  these    animals    are  difii- 
\\i  to  get  at,  yet    portions  of    them  can 
letimes  be  obtained  from  native  shi- 
[rries  ;  and  my  Bombay  servant,  with  his 
m,  supplied   me    with  many  pheasants 
kd  partridges — of  which  the    Himdliya 
in  boast    the  most    splendid  variety  — 
id  with  any  quantity  of   large,  fat,   blue 
iweons,  of  which  there  are   great   flocks 
'aerever  there   is  a   village  with    grain- 
:  .Ids  round  it.     All  the   way  from    Kot- 
garh,  four  or  five  marches  from  Simla,  to 
Chinese  Tibet,  and  from  thence  to  Surii, 


a  dependency  of  Kashmir,  I  did  not  find 
a  single  domestic  fowl,  and  felt  much  tlie 
want  of  eggs.  Colonel  Moore  and  Cap- 
tain de  Roebeck,  whom  I  met  at  Kot- 
garh  on  their  way  back  from  Spiti,  spoke 
of  having  made  the  acquaintance,  in  that 
province,  of  some  very  bony  fowls,  which 
required  to  be  pounded  with  rocks  in 
order  to  make  them  eatable  ;  but  1  be- 
lieve these  gentlemen  must  have  eaten 
up  all  the  fowls  of  Spiti,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  breed.  Both  the  Hindu  Kunails 
and  the  Lama  Budhists  object  on  relig- 
ious grounds  to  supplying  travellers  with 
eggs  and  fowls  ;  so  it  is  not  till  one  gets 
to  Mohammedan  Kashmir  that  these  use- 
ful articles  of  diet  arc  to  be  met  with. 
Also  till  near  Kashmir  the  streams  are 
far  too  muddy,  rapid,  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, to  afford  fish,  though  one  travel- 
ler in  a  hundred  may  have  some  offered 
to  him.  A  species  of  turnip  is  to  be 
found  at  some  villages,  and  potatoes  and 
various  vegetables  are  grown  by  the  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  at  Kaelang  in  Lahaul, 
and  Pii  in  Upper  Kundwar ;  but  practi- 
cally, as  I  have  said,  the  traveller  will 
find  that  he  has  nothing  to  depend  upoa 
except  milk,  mutton,  coarse  flour,  edible 
pines,  apricots,  and  junipers.  The  want 
of  vegetables  is  most  severely  felt,  owing 
to  the  acids  which  they  supply  ;  but  I 
found  that  dried  apricots  were  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  them,  especially  the 
dried  apricots  of  Baltistan,  which  are 
highly  valued  by  the  hillmen,  and  may  be 
purchased  from  parties  of  Baltis,  or  from 
the  wealthier  zemindars.  The  kernels  of 
their  seeds  also  are  quite  eatable,  and, 
taken  with  the  dried  flesh  of  the  apricot, 
make  a  combination  not  unlike  that  of 
almonds  and  raisins.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  take  a  certain  amount  of  compressed 
vegetables  on  a  long  journey  into  the 
Himdliya,  and  tins  of  soup  containing 
vegetables  will  be  found  useful.  Hotch- 
potch especially  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice because  by  itself  it  affords  a  suf- 
cient  and  comfortable  meal,  and  it  stood 
me  in  good  stead  when  my  people  were 
all  too  much  fatigued  to  have  prepared 
any  more  elaborate  dinner.  There  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  like  hotch-potch  for  the 
Himdliyan  traveller;  the  only  objections 
to  it  are  its  weight  and  bulk,  when  tins 
have  to  be  carried  by  coolies  for  months. 
This  difficulty  I  partially  met  by  taking 
with  me  a  quantity  of  the  soupe  a  Voi^non 
ail gras  of  M.M.  Usines  Chollet  et  Cie.  of 
Paris.  This  soup,  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  composed  of  onions  and  rich 
meat,  is  ia  small  oblong  tins  about  the 
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cubic  capacity  of  an  ordinary  soup-tin  of 
one    pound    weight.     Each    tin    contains 
thirty  portions  of  soup  in   tablets,  which 
only  require  to  have  boiling  water  poured 
upon  them  in  order  to  make  a  nourishing 
and  very  palatable  soup.    I  scarcely  think 
one  portion  will  make  a  sufficient  basin 
of  soup  as  one  takes  soup  on  a  journey, 
but  one  and  a  half  will ;  so  that  a  single 
tin,  which  might  be  carried  in  an  outer 
pocket,  provides  a  single  traveller  with 
abundance    of    soup   for   his   dinner  for 
twenty  days  ;  and  I  had  one  tin  open  for 
thirty-six  days  in  August  and  September, 
when  it  had  to  go  through  a  good  deal  of 
heat,  without  the  last  tablet  used  being 
in  the  least  spoiled.     Onion-soup,  I  may 
mention,  has  been  found  of  great  use  by 
Arctic  expeditions  in  the  extreme  cold  to 
which  they  are  exposed.     The  few  tins 
of  preserved  meat  I  took  with  me  were  of 
little  use,  for  one  wants  more  particularly 
to    supplement   the   local   supplies   with 
light   articles  of  diet ;  but  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  favour  of  tins  of  half- 
boiled  bacon,  which  are  exceedingly  ac- 
ceptable   in  high  cold  regions.     Tins  of 
salmon   are  a  great  stand-by,  being   in- 
valuable for  affording  a  substantial  cold 
breakfast  at  the  mid-day  halt,  when  the 
traveller  is   as   hungry  as  a  hunter,  and 
•when,  if  he  gives  way  to  his  inclinations, 
a  pound  tin  will  disappear  before  him  in 
a  few  minutes.     Tins  of  fresh  white  lish, 
and  of  any  uncompressed  vegetables,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  peas,  are  of  no  use  ;  but 
Finnan   or   PMndon   haddocks   are,   with 
boiled  fowl  and  small  tins  of  potted  meat, 
and  of  sardines  preserved  in  butter.     But 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  thus  in  danger  of 
running  up  a  train  of  fifty  coolies,  at  least 
at  starting,  and  it  was  only  by  the  great- 
est care  both  in  choosing  and  in  using 
these    supplies  that  I   was  able  to  start 
with  little  more  than  two  coolies'  load  of 
tins,  and  yet  to  keep  coming  and  going 
on  them  for  months.     Skill  of  this  kind 
can   only  be  obtained  by  experience  in 
travel,   and   it  is  essential,   in   order   to 
make  the  supplies  go  any  distance,  per- 
emptorily to  forbid  one's  servants  to  open 
a  single  tin  without  express  permission. 

As  twenty  full  quart-bottles  are  about 
a  coolie's  load,  it  is  advisable  to  be  as 
discriminating  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
potables  as  of  edibles  on  a  Himdliyan 
journey.  Wine,  to  any  extent,  and  beer, 
are  out  of  the  question  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  even  the  dozen  coolies  which  are 
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carriage,  presses  so  heavily  at  times  on 
the  villages  of  the  Himdliya  that  it  is  but 
right  for  the  humane  traveller  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  as  lightly  as  he  can.  Those  who 
usually  conform  to  the  ordinary  habits  of 
civilized  life,  which  are  very  well  adapted 
for  brain-work  and  for  sedentary  habits, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  hovy  easily  they 
can  conform  to  a  simpler  regime  in  the 
Himaliya  ;  for  in  the  keen  stimulating  air 
of  these  mountains  there  is  not  only  very 
little  need  for  alcoholic  stimulants,  but 
also  very  little  desire  for  them. 

However    perfect    our   other   arrange- 
ments may  be,  there  will  be  little  comfort 
on  a  long  mountain  journey  without  ex- 
ceptionally good  servants,  who  will  enter 
a  little  into  the  spirit  of  the  journey  ;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get   Indian 
servants  who  will  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not  like  travelling,  un- 
less it  be  in   the  comfort  and  state  of  a 
commissioner's  or  collector's  camp  ;  and 
they  have  a  great  dread  of  cold  regions 
in    general,  and   of  snowy  mountains  in 
particular.     The  consequence  is,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  respectable  servants  to  go  up 
into  the  mountains  ;  and  Simla  is  famous 
forits  bad  servants,  though  I  noticed  that 
almost  every  station   I    came  to  deemed 
itself    more    unfortunate    in   that  respect 
than  its  neighbours.     The  plague  of  ser 
vants,  everywhere  considerable,  has  now 
become  very  serious  in  India.     There  has 
been  no  legislation  of  late  years  on  this 
subject  adapted  to  the  circumstances  o! 
the  country  ;  and  old  arbitrary  practices 
for  keeping  servants  in  order  can  be  verj 
rarely  resorted   to,  and  are  not  in  them- 
selves  desirable.      There   has   been    toe 
little  care  taken  in  valuing  good  servants 
and  too  little  trouble  in  having  bad  one: 
punished.      The    native    Indian   journal: 
have  some  reason  on  their  side  when  thej 
argue  that,  if  we  are  afflicted  with  ver 
bad  servants  the  fault  is  much  our  own 
inasmuch   as  we  have    made    them   wha 
they  are.     I  notice,  however,  that  the  ear 
liest  accounts  of  Anglo-Indian  life  spea 
of  two  very  different  types  of  servant* 
very  much  corresponding  to  the  two  grea 
types  of  the  present  day.     The    misfor 
tune  is  that,  since  the  Mutiny,  the  num 
ber  of  servants  of  the  good   type  has  de 
creased,  principally  owing  to  our  lessene 
family  interest   in    India  ;  while  the  baj 
servants  have  found  increased   immunit, 
under  the  almost  necessary  but  overdon: 
protection   of   legal    equality   with    the; 
masters,  and  with  the  greater  opportunj 
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required   to  carry  one's   tent  and  other    ties  which  they  now  possess  of  movin, 
necessaries  ;  and  the  duty  of  bi^dr^  or '  from  station  to  station,  and  of  employin] 
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other's,  or  forged  certificates.     But 
are  very  good  servants  to  be  had 
in  India,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  confound  them  with  the  rascals, 
o  treat  them  with  harshness  and  dis- 
t.     On  this  Himdliyan  journey  I  was 
larly  fortunate.      About  a  year  be- 
after    having    been    afflicted    with 
of  the  worst  servants  to  be  found 
here — men    whose   conduct   would 
y  liave  justified  homicide  —  I  found 
asure   at  Niisik,    in   the   person    of 
Cornelius,  a  native  Christian,  but  a 
tha   from    the    Nizam's    dominions, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  schools 
e  Church    Mission  near  Ndsik.     In 
iness,  in  honesty,  in  truthfulness,  in 
ful  service,  in  devotion  to  the  inter- 
of  his  employer,  and  in  amiability  of 
sition,  I   never  knew  of  any  servant 
surpassed  or  almost   equalled   Silas 
elius  ;  and  his  good  conduct  on  my 
tain  journey  was  the  more  remarka- 
s  he  had  been  led  into  it  step  by  step, 
myself  had  been,  and  would  never 
left  Bombay  on  any  such  undertak- 
"  Very  hard  journey  this,  sir  !    Very 
journey  ! "  was    his    only    remon- 
ce  in  even  the  worst  circumstances  ; 
t  was  accompanied  by  a  screwing  of 
outh,  which  was   half-pathetic,  half- 
cai.     Not  that  Silas  was  without  his 
s.     When  he  found  himself  in  the 
tains  with  a  gun    slung  behind  his 
and   was   made  the  sliikdr  of    the 
ition,  as  well  as  my  butler,  this  mild 
id  amiable    individual    assumed  a  most 
\  warlike    appearance   and  air  ;  he  tied  up 
his   moustache  in   Mar^tha  fashion,  and 
•  made  the  other  servants  call  him   Jema- 
dar.     He    also     became    fond     of     too 
promptly  ordering  the  coolies  about,  but 
,  as  the  hillmen  paid  very  little  attention 
to  this,  it   did    not    much    matter.     The 
value  of  this  butler  was  equalled  by  that 
of  a  very  bright,  intelligent  little  Kunait 
boy  about  fifteen,  called  Nurdass,  whom 
I  picked  up  at  Shaso,  close  to  the  Chi- 
nese   frontier,    and    who,    as    he    spoke 
Tibetan  and   Hindusthani,  as  well  as  his 
n.itive  Kundwari,  served  me  as  interpret- 
n\  great  part  of  my  journey,  besides 


being  useful  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
These  were  the   two  gems  of  my  small 
entourage.     A   Kundwar    Munshi    called 
Phooleyram,  who   went    with    me    from 
Kotgarh  as  far  as  Kashmir,  was  chiefly  of 
use  in  getting   my  tent  and  bed  put  up. 
The  only  other  regular  attendant  I  had 
was  an  Afghan  cook  called  Chota  Khan, 
or  the '' Little   Chief,"  —  a  man  of  great 
size  and  weight,  of  rather  bullying  pro- 
pensities, though  very  useful  on  a  jour- 
ney, who  kept  everybody  except  myself 
in  awe,  and  who  was  afraid  of   nothing 
except  of  crossing  :ij/iula  or  twig-bridge. 
Whenever  a  young  lamb  or  ancient  ram, 
was    brought  to  us  for  sale,  the  way  ia 
which  Chota  Khan  bellowed  out  thunders 
of  abuse  (chiefly  with  an  eye  to  the  satis- 
faction  of   his  own    capacious    stomach) 
was  exceedingly  useful,  and  really  fright- 
ened the  astonished  lambadars.     It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  everybody  when  we 
came  to  a  J/iula,  because'  then   the  giant 
died,  the  hero  broke  down  utterly,  and 
had  to  be  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
—  until  in  the  evening  among  his  pots 
and  pans,  and  after  cutting  the  throat  of 
a  sheep  in  orthodox  Mohammedan  fash- 
ion, with  an  exclamation  which  sounded 
much  more  like  a  curse   than  a  blessing, 
he  became  himself   again.     All   the  oth- 
er  people    I    required,    whether   coolies, 
guides,  or  yakmen,  were  had  from  village 
to   village.     At    Simla    I    engaged   eight 
jhampanivallahs  to  carry  me  in  a  da  tidy ; 
but  after  five   days  this   agreement  was 
ended  by  mutual  consent,  and  I  depended 
entirely  on  people   taken  from  stage  to 
stage,  and  on  ghiints  ■\K\diyaks. 

Thus  it  may  be  understood  with  what 
appliances  of  travel  I  started  from  Simla 
in  the  commencement  of  June  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  experience  of  a 
few  days'  journey,  and  I  got  to  Kotgarh, 
that  I  managed  to  bring  things  into  order, 
and  was  able  to  cut  down  the  twenty- 
eight  coolies  with  which  I  started  to  about 
twelve  (or  double  that  number  of  boys 
and  women  at  half-pay),  excliisive  of  those 
I  might  or  might  not  need  for  ray  owa 
carriage. 
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From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO  BE   FREE. 
BY  JEAN    INGELOW. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

SIGNED    "  DANIEL  MORTIMER." — CANADA. 

"  The  logs  burn  red  ;  she  lifts  her  head 

For  sledge-bells  tinkle  and  tinkle,  O  lightly  swung.  _ 
•Youth  was  a  pleasant  morning,  but  ah!  to  think 'tis 
fled, 
Sae  lang,  lang  syne,'  quo'  her  mother,  '  I,  too,  was 
young.' 

"  No  guides  there  are  but  the  north  star, 
And  the  moaning  forest  tossing  wild  arms  before. 

The  maiden  murmurs,  '  O  sweet  were  yon  bells  afar. 
And  hark  !  hark!  hark  !  for  he  cometh,  he  nears  the 
door.' 

"  Swift  north-lights  show,  and  scatter  and  go 

How  can  I  meet  him,  and  senile  not,   on  this  cold 
shore  ? 
Nay,  I  will  call  him,  *  Corae  in  from  the  night  and  the 
snow. 
And  love,  love,  love  in  the  wild  wood,  wander  no 
more.'  " 

An  hour  after  the  conversation  be- 
tween Brandon  and  old  Daniel  Mortimer, 
they  parted,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  than  his  travels  were  and  those  of 
the  Melcombes.  First,  there  was  New- 
foundland to  be  seen.  It  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  lump  of  perfectly  black  hill 
embedded  in  thick  layers  of  cotton  wool  ; 
then  as  the  vessel  approached,  there 
was  its  harbour,  which,  though  the  year 
was  nearly  half  over,  was  crackling  all 
over  with  brittle  ice.  Then  there  was 
Halifax  Bay,  blue  as  a  great  sapphire, 
full  of  light,  and  swarming  with  the 
spawn  of  fish.  And  there  was  the  Bras 
d'Or,  boats  all  along  this  yellow  spit  of 
sand,  stranded,  with  their  sails  set  and 
scarcely  flapping  in  the  warm  still  air; 
and  then  there  was  the  port  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  emigrants,  for  they 
had  not  crossed  in  the  same  ship  with 
him ;  and  after  that  there  were  wild 
forests  and  unquiet  waters  far  inland, 
where  all  night  the  noise  of  the  "lum- 
ber "  was  heard  as  it  leaped  over  the  falls  ; 
while  at  dawn  was  added  the  screaming 
of  white-breasted  fowl  jostling  one  an- 
other in  their  flight  as  they  still  thronged 
up  towards  the  north. 

We  almost  always  think  of  Canada  as 
a  cold  country.  Its  summer  counts  for 
little;  nor  meadow-grass  waist  deep,  over 
which  swarms  of  mosquitoes  hover,  tor- 
menting man  and  horse  ;  nor  sunshine 
that  blisters  the  face,  nor  natural  straw- 
berry-grounds as  wide  as  Yorkshire,  nor 
a  sky  clearer,  purer,  and  more  intensely 
blue  than  any  that  spans  Italian  plains. 
No;  Canada  means  winter,  snow,  quiv- 
ering northern  lights,  log-fires,  and 
sledge-bells ! 


Brandon  found  Canada  hot,  but  when 
he  had  finished  his  work  there,  he  left  it, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  south,  while  it 
became  the  Canada  of  our  thought. 

He  went  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  States,  and  pleased  himself  with  wild 
rough  living  in  lands  where  the  rich 
earth  is  always  moist  and  warm,  and  pri- 
meval forest  still  shelters  large  tracts  of 
it. 

Camping  out  at  night,  sometimes  in 
swampy  hollows,  it  was  strange  to  wake 
when  there  was  neither  moon  nor  star, 
and  see  the  great  decaying  trees  that 
storm  had  felled  or  age  had  ruined,  glow 
with  a  weird  phosphorescent  light,  which 
followed  the  rents  in  them,  and  hovered 
about  the  seams  in  their  bark,  making 
them  look  like  the  ghosts  of  huge  alliga- 
tors prone  in  the  places  they  had  rav- 
aged, and  giving  forth  infernal  gleams. 
Stranger  yet  it  was  to  see  in  the  dark, 
moving  near  the  pine-wood  fire,  two  fee- 
ble wandering  lights,  the  eyes  of  some 
curious  deer  that  had  come  to  gaze  and 
wonder,  and  show  its  whereabouts  by 
those  soft  reflections. 

And  then,  when  he  and  his  compan- 
ions wanted  venison,  it  was  strange  to 
go  forth  into  the  forest  in  the  dark,  two 
of  them  bearing  a  great  iron  pot  slung 
upon  a  long  rod,  and  heaped  with  blazing 
pine-cones.  Then  several  pairs  of  these 
luminous  spots  would  be  seen  coming 
together,  and  perhaps  a  dangerous 
couple  would  glare  down  from  a  tree, 
and  a  wounded  panther  would  come 
crashing  into  their  midst. 

After  that,  he  went  and  spent  Christ- 
mas in  Florida.  He  had  had  frequent 
letters  from  home  and  from  his  step- 
father. He  wished  to  keep  away  till  a 
certain  thing  was  settled  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  every  letter  showed  that  it 
was  still  unsettled  ;  the  sea-nymph  that 
he  had  been  wasting  his  heart  upon  had 
not  yet  decided  to  accept  his  brother's, 
but  there  was  every  likelihood  that  she 
would. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  he  felt 
happy  in  the  consciousness  that  absence 
was  doing  its  work  upon  him,  and  that 
change  had  refreshed  his  mind.  He  was 
beginning  to  forget  her.  When  the 
woman  whom  one  loves  is  to  marry 
one's  brother,  and  that  brother  happens 
to  be  of  all  the  family  the  one  whom  one 
prefers,  what  quality  can  be  so  admira- 
ble as  inconstancy  .'* 

Still,  for  a  man  who  was  really 
forgetting,  he  argued  the  matter  too 
much  in  his  mind.     Even    when    he  got 
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ir  south,  among  the  Florida  keys,  and 
law  the  legions  of  the  heron  and  the  ibis 
^talking  with  stately  gait  along  the  wet 
land,  and  every  now  and  then  thrusting 
in  their  "javelin  bills,"  spiking  and 
jringing  out  long  wriggling  flashes  of 
silver  that  went  alive  down  their  throats, 
»e  would  still  be  thinking  it  over.  Yes  ; 
le  was  forgetting  her.  He  began  to  be 
In  better  spirits.  He  was  in  very  good 
spirits  one  day  in  January  when,  quite 
inknown  to  him,  the  snow  was  shovelled 
iway  from  the  corner  of  a  quiet  church- 
rarcl  in  which  his  mother  slept,  and  room 
ras  made  beside  her  for  the  old  man 
[who  had  loved  him  as  his  own. 

Old  Daniel  Mortimer  had  no  auch/o/- 
'.iowifti;  <^^  had  attended  the  funeral  of  his 
>other,  and  no  such   peaceful  sunshine 
deeping  on  a  landscape  all  blossom  and 
[rowth.     The  wind  raged,  and  the  snow 
rhirled  all   about   his   grave   and    in    it. 
'he  coflin  was  white  before  the  first  clod 
>f    earth    was    thrown    on    it,    and    the 
lourners  were  driven  out  of  the  church- 
rard,  when  the  solemn  service  was  over, 
)y   such    gusts    of    storm    and    whirling 
rind  as  they  could  hardly  stand  against. 
His  will  was  read.     He  had  hardly  any- 
thing to  leave.     His  directions  were  very 
simple  and  few,  and  there  was   a   little 
lesk  locked  up  in  a  cabinet  that  nobody 
thought  about,  and  that  the  one  person 
dio  could  have   opened   it,  supposed  to 
:oncern    exclusively    himself.     So    when 
le   came,  six    months    after,  and   looked 
ibout  him  with  regretful  affection  ;  when 
le  had  put  the  old  man's  portrait  up  in  a 
>lace  of  honour,  and  looked   to  the  pay- 
ing of  all  the  debts,  for  everything,  even 
to  the  furniture,  was  now  his  own  ;  when 
\t  had  read   the  will,  and   sealed  up  all 
(uch    papers    as    he     thought     his    half- 
>rother  Valentine  might  afterwards  want 
to   refer    to  —  he    betook    himself  to  his 
►wn  particular  domain,  his   long   room  in 
the  top  of    the   house.     There,    locking 
limself  in,  he   opened   his   cabinet,  and 
taking  out  the   little  desk,  sat   down    to 
look  for  and  read  this  letter. 

The  desk  was  soon  opened.     He  lifted 

lone    half,    saw    several    old    miniatures 

[which  had  belonged  to  his  own  father's 

lamily,  a  lock  of  his   father's  hair  which 

le    remembered    to    have    seen    in    his 

»other's   possession,   and    one    or    two 

|!trinkets.     No  letter. 

It  was  not  without  some  slight  trepi- 
dation that  he  opened  the  other  side,  and 
there,  noticing  else  being  with  it,  a 
[large  letter   sealed   with   black  and  di- 


'  rected  to  himself  in  his  step-father's 
I  well-known  hand,  it  was  lying. 
I  As  he  took  the  letter  up,  a  sensation 
'  so  faint,  so  ethereal  that  it  is  hard  to  de- 
!  scribe  or  characterize  it,  but  which  most 
'  of  us  have  felt  at  least  once,  came  over 
!  him,  or  rather  came  about  him,  as  if 
'something  from  without  suggested  a 
i  presence. 

j      He  was  free  from  any  sensation  of  fear, 

I  but  he  chose  to  speak  ;  lifting  up  his  face 

I  as  if  the  old  man  had  been  standing  be- 

I  fore  him    he   said   aloud,  "  Yes,  I  prom- 

'  ised."      The   feeling    was    gone    as    he 

j  spoke,  and  he  broke  the  seal. 

I      A  long   letter.      His   eyes,   as   it   was 

I  folded,    fell    first    on     these    surprising 

j  words,  "  I  forbade  my  mother  to  leave  her 

property  to  me," and  then,"  I  have  never 

judged  her,"  the  aged  .writer  continued, 

"for  in  her  case  I  know  not  what  I  could 

have  done." 

Brandon  laid  the  letter  down,  and  took 
a  moment  for  thought,  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  read  it  through. 
Some  crime,  some  deep  disgrace,  he  per- 
ceived was  about  to  be  confided  to  him. 
With  a  hurried  sense  of  dislike  and 
shrinking  from  acquaintance  with  it,  he 
wondered  whether  his  own  late  mother 
had  known  anything  of  it,  then  whether 
he  was  there  called  upon  to  divulge  it 
now,  and  to  act.  If  not,  he  argued  with 
himself,  why  was  it  to  be  confided  to 
him  .'' 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  his  task, 
and  read  the  letter  through,  coming  to  its 
last  word  only  to  be  still  more  surprised, 
as  he  perceived  plainly  that  beyond  what 
he  could  gather  from  those  two  short 
sentences  already  quoted,  nothing  was 
confided  or  confessed,  nothing  at  all  — 
only  a  request  was  made  to  him,  and  that 
very  urgently  and  solemnly,  but  it  con- 
cerned not  himself,  but  his  young 
brother  Valentine,  for  not  content  with 
repudiating  the  family  property  for  him- 
self, the  old  father  was  desirous,  it  was 
evident,  through  his  step-son,  to  stand  in 
the  way  and  bar  his  own  son's  very  re- 
mote chance  of  inheriting  it  either. 

A  thing  that  is  very  unexpected  and 
moderately  strange,  we  meet  with  wide- 
opened  eyes,  with  a  start  and  perhaps 
exclamations ;  but  a  thing  more  than 
strange,  utterly  unaccounted  for,  quite  un- 
reasonable, and  the  last  thing  one  could 
have  supposed  possible  as  coming  from 
the  person  who  demanded  it,  is  met  in 
far  quieter  fashion. 

Brandon  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
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slowly  looked  about  him.  He  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  drawing  deeper 
breath  than  usual,  and  that  his  heart  beat 
quickly,  but  he  was  so  much  surprised 
that  for  the  moment  his  thoughts  ap- 
peared to  scatter  themselves  about,  and 
he  knew  not  how  to  marshal  them  and 
make  them  help  him  as  to  what  this 
might  mean.  ^  ^    ! 

Mystery  in  romance  and  in  tales  is  1 
such  a  common  vulgar  thing,  in  tragedy  ' 
and  even  in  comedy  it  is  so  completely 
what  we  demand  and  expect,  that  we  sel- 
dom consider  what  an  astonishing  and 
very  uncommon  thing  it  is  when  it  ap- 
pears in  life.  And  here  in  a  common- 
place, well-conducted,  happy,  and  united 
family  was  a  mystery  pointing  to  some- 
thing that  one  of  its  best-loved  members 
had  never  had  a  hint  of.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  concerned  a  place  little  more  than 
fifty  miles  off,  and  a  man  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  had  lived  from  his  early  child- 
hood ;  the  utmost  caution  of  secrecy  was 
demanded,  and  the  matter  spoken  of 
entirely  changed  the  notions  he  had  al- 
ways held  concerning  his  step-father, 
whom  he  had  thought  he  knew  better 
than  any  man  living.  When  one  had 
believed  that  one  absolutely  understood 
another,  how  it  startles  the  mind  to  dis- 
cover that  this  is  a  mistake  !  A  beauti- 
ful old  man  this  had  been  —  pious,  not 
very  worldly-wise,  but  having  a  sweet- 
ness of  nature,  a  sunny  smile,  and  a  na- 
tive ease  about  him  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  a  quiet  conscience. 
This  he  had  possessed,  but "  I  forbade  my 
mother  to  leave  her  property  to  me." 
His  step-son  turned  back  the  page,  and 
looked  at  those  words  again.  Then  his 
eyes  fell  lower.  "  In  her  case  I  know 
not  what  I  could  have  done."  "  When 
did  he  forbid  this  — was  it  ten  years  ago, 
twenty  years,  fifty  years  ?  He  was  really 
very  well  off  when  he  married  my  mother. 
Now  where  did  he  get  the  property  that 
he  lost  by  his  speculations  ?  Not  by.  the 
law  ;  his  profession  never  brought  him 
in  more  than  two  hundred  a  year.  Oh  ! 
he  had  it  from  the  old  cousin  that  he  and 
Grand  often  talk  of,  old  John  Mortimer. 
And  that's  where  the  old  silver  plate 
came  from.  Of  course,  and  where  John 
got  his  name. 

"  We  always  knew,  I  think,  that  there 
was  an  aged  mother  ;  now  why  did  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  she  must  be  in  her 
second  childhood  ?  I  wonder  whether 
John  put  that  into  my  head.  I  think  I 
did  remark  to  him  once  when  I  was  a  boy 
and  he  was  living  at  home,  that  it  was 


odd  there  was  no  portrait  of  her  in  either 
of  the  houses.  (But  no  more  there  is  of 
Grand  now  I  come  to  think  of  it ;  John 
never  could  make  him  sit.)  Before  the 
dear  old  man  got  so  infirm  he  used  gen- 
erally to  go  out  about  once  a  year  and 
come  back  in  low  spirits,  not  liking  to  be 
questioned.  He  may  have  gone  then  to 
see  his  mother,  but  I  know  sister  used  to 
think  he  went  to  see  the  relations  of  that 
wretched  woman,  his  first  wife.  Who 
shall  say  now  ?  " 

And  then  he  sat  down  and  thought  and 
thought,  but  nothing  came  of  his  think- 
ing. Peter  Melcombe,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
was  perfectly  well ;  that  was  a  comfort. 
Valentine  was  very  docile  ;  that  was  also 
a  comfort ;  and  considering  that  what  his 
father  had  wished  for  him  nearly  four 
years  ago  was  actually  coming  to  pass, 
and  everything  was  in  train  for  his  going 
to  one  of  the  very  best  and  healthiest  of 
our  colonies,  there  seemed  little  danger 
that  even  if  Melcombe  fell  to  him  he 
should  find  the  putting  it  from  him  a 
great  act  of  self-denial. 

And  what  a  strange  thing  it  was,  Bran- 
don thought,  that  through  the  force  of 
circumstances  he  himself  should  have 
been  made  to  bring  about  such  an  un- 
likely thing !  That  so  young  a  man 
should  want  to  marry  was  strange  enough. 
It  was  more  strange  that  he  should  have 
fixed  on  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
that  his  brother  wanted.  This  said 
brother  had  thought  it  the  very  climax  of 
all  that  was  strange  that  it  should  have 
devolved  on  him  who  had  command  of 
money  and  who  knew  the  colonies,  to 
make  this  early  marriage  possible.  But 
surely  the  climax  of  strangeness  was 
rather  here,  that  he  had  all  this  time  been 
working  as  if  on  purpose  to  bring  about 
the  longing  desire  of  his  old  step-father, 
which  till  then  he  had  never  heard  of, 
depriving  Valentine  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible of  his  freedom,  shutting  him  up  to 
the  course  his  father  wanted  him  to  fol- 
low, and  preparing  to  send  him  as  far  as 
in  this  world  he  could  be  sent  from  the 
dreaded  precincts  of  Melcombe. 

Brandon  had  devoted  out  of  his  mod- 
erate patrimony  a  thousand  pounds  each 
to  his  step-brother  and  his  step-sisters. 
In  the  case  of  Valentine  he  had  done 
more  ;  he  had  in  a  recent  visit  to  New 
Zealand  bought  some  land  with  a  dwell- 
ing-house on  it,  and  to  tliis  place  it  was 
arranged  that  immediately  on  his  mar- 
riage Valentine  should  sail. 

Brandon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  ani 
look  at  Melcombe,   for   his  step-fathers 
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conduct  with  regard  to  it  kept  coming 
)ack  to  his  mind. with  ever-fresh  sur- 
)rise ;  but  tliou^jli  he  searched  his  mem- 
)ry  it  could  yield  him  noiliincj,  not  a  hint, 
lot  a  look,  from  any  one  which  threw  the 
;ast  li};ht  on  this  letter. 
*'I3ut  that  there's  crime  at  the  core  of 
It,  or  some  deep  disgrace,"  he  solilo- 
quized, *' appears  to  me  most  evident,  and 
take  his  assurance  in  its  fullest  meaning 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

The  next  morning,    having  slept  over 
Ihe  contents  of  the  letter,  he  went   to  his 
[.upper  room,  locked  himself   in,  and  read 
it  again.     Then   after  pausing  a  while  to 
reconsider  it,  he   went  up  to  the   wall  to 
look  at  a  likeness  of  Dorothea  Graham. 
fValenline  had  a  photographing  machine, 
and  had  filled  the  house  with  portraits  of 
himself   and  his  beloved.     This  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  one   of  the  best.     "  Lucky 
enough  that  I  had  the  sense  to  leave  this 
behind    me,"   thought  Brandon.     "Yes, 
^ou  sweet   thing,  I    am    by    no    means 
)reaking  my  heart   now  about   you  and 
^our  love  for  that  boy.     You  are  sure  to 
larry  him  ;  you  have  a  faithful  heart,  so 
he  best  thing  for  him  will  be  to   let  you 
larry  as  soon  as  possible.     Til   tell  him 
as   we  walk  to  John  Mortimer's    to- 
lay.     I'll  tell  him  he  may  do  it   as  soon 
he  likes." 

Accordingly  as  about  six    o'clock   he 

knd  Valentine    walked  through  a  wood, 

icross  a   common,  and  then  over   some 

ields,  Brandon  began   to  make  some   re- 

»ark  concerning  the  frequent  letters  that 

jassed   between  these    youthful    lovers. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,"  he  observed, 

that  any  lady  would  correspond  with  you 

thus  for  vears  if   she  had  not  fully  made 

up  her  mind  to  accept  you  in  the  end." 

"  No,"   answered  Valentine   with  per- 
fect confidence  ;  "but  she  knows  that  I 
)romised  my  father  to  wait  a  few  months 
[more  before  I  decidedly  engaged  myself, 
(but  for  that  promise  I  was  to  have  had  an 
|*nswer  from  her  half  a  year  ago." 

Brandon  fully  believed  that  Dorothea 
iraham   loved  his   brother,  and  that  her 
lappiness    was  in    his  own    hands.     He 
lad  found  it  easy  to  put  the  possibility 
>f  an  early  marriage  in    Valentine's  way, 
>ut  nothing   could  well  go  forward  with- 
)ut  his  sanction,  and  since  his  return  he 
^had    hitherto  felt  that  the  words    which 
[would  give  it  were  too  difficult  for  him  to 
say.     Now,  however,  that  remarkable  let- 
ter, cutting  in   across  the  usual    current 
of  his  thoughts,  had  thrown   them  back 
for  awhile.     So    that  Dorothea    seemed 
less  real,  less  dear,  less  present  to  him. 


The  difficult  words  were  about  to  be 
said. 

"  If  she  knows  why  you  do  not  speak, 
and  waits,  there  certainly  is  an  under- 
standing between  you,  which  amounts 
almost  to  the  same  thing." 

"Yes,"  said  Valentine,  "and  in  Au- 
gust, as  she  knows,  I  shall  ask  her  again." 

"  Then,"  said  Brandon,  almost  taking 
Valentine's  breath  away  with  sudden  de- 
light, "  I  think,  old  fellow,  that  when  she 
has  once  said  *yes,'  you  had  better  make 
short  work  with  the  engagement ;  you 
will  never  be  more  ready  to  marry  than 
you  are  now  ;  you  are  a  few  months  older 
than  John  was  when  he  went  and  did  it; 
and  here  you  are,  with  your  house  in 
New  Zealand  roady  built,  your  garden 
planted,  a  flock  of  sheep  bought,  and  all 
there  is  to  do  is  to  turn  out  the  people 
now  taking  care  of  the  place,  as  soon  as 
you  are  ready  to  come  in." 

Brandon  was  standing  on  a  little  plank 
which  bridged  a  stream  about  two  feet 
wide  ;  he  had  turned  to  say  this,  for  Val- 
tentine  was  behind  him. 

Valentine  received  the  communication 
first  with  silence,  then  with  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph, after  which  he  ran  completely 
round  his  brother  several  times,  jumping 
over  the  stream  and  flourisliing  a  great 
stick  that  he  held,  with  boyish  ecstacy, 
not  at  all  dignified,  but  very  sincere. 
When  he  had  made  at  least  three  com- 
plete circles,  and  jumped  the  stream  six 
times,  Giles  gravely  walked  on,  and  Val- 
entine presently  followed,  wiping  his 
forehead. 

"  Nobody  could  have  expressed  my 
own  sentiments  in  more  charming  Eng- 
lish," he  exclaimed ;  "  I  never  heard 
such  grammar  in  my  life  ;  what  a  brick 
you  are,  St.  George  !  " 

Giles  had  great  faith  in  his  theory  that 
absence  always  cures  love,  also  in  his 
belief  that  his  was  cured  and  half  forgot- 
ten. At  that  moment  he  experienced  a 
sharp  pang,  however,  that  was  not  very 
like  forgetfulness,  but  which  Valentine 
converted  almost  into  half-scorn  when  he 
said  — 

"  You  know,  Giles,  she  always  did 
show  the  most  undisguised  liking  for  me 
from  our  first  meeting  ;  and  then  look 
how  constant  she  has  been,  and  what 
beautiful  letters  she  writes,  always  try- 
ing too  to  improve  me.  Of  course  I  can- 
not even  pretend  to  think  she  would  not 
have  engaged  herself  to  me  months  ago 
if  I  might  have  asked  her." 

"  All  true,  perfectly  true,"  he  thought  to 
himself;    "he  loves    her  and  she  loves 
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him,  and  I  believe  if  she  had  never  met 
with  Valentine,  she  would  still  never 
have  married  me.     What  a  fool  I  am  !  " 

"Why  wouldn't  you  take  this  view  of 
things  yesterday,  when  I  tried  to  make 
you?"  asked  Valentine. 

"  I  was  not  ready  for  it,"  answered 
Giles,  "or  it  was  not  ready  for  me." 

Thereupon  they  passed  through  a 
wicket-gate  into  a  kind  of  glen  or  wilder- 
ness, at  the  end  of  John  Mortimer's  gar- 
den, and  beyond  the  stream  where  his 
little  girls  acted  Nausicaa  and  his  little 
boys  had  preserves  of  minute  fishes,  in- 
geniously fenced  in  with  sticks  and  fine 
netting. 

"  There's  Grand,"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
"they've  brought  him  out  to  look  at  their 
water-snails.  What  a  venerable  old  boy 
he  is !  he  looks  quite  holv,  doesn't 
he?" 

'•  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Brandon, 
"they'll  hear  you.  He's  come  to  see  their 
newts  ;  they  had  a  lot  yesterday  at  the 
bottom  of  the  punt.  Little  Hugh  had  one 
in  his  hand,  a  beast  with  an  orange  breast, 
and  it  was  squinting  up  at  him." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  of  any  man  that 
he  is  never  right.  If  he  is  always  think- 
ing that  he  has  forgotten  a  certain  lady, 
surely  he  is  right  sometimes. 

They  went  in  to  dinner,  a  party  of  four, 
for  John  Mortimer  since  his  wife's  death 
did  not  entertain  ladies,  and  Miss  Chris- 
tie Grant  always  presided  at  an  early 
dinner,  when  the  governess  and  the  chil- 
dren dined. 

As  the  dinner  advanced  St.  George  and 
Valentine  both  got  into  high  spirits,  the 
former  because  a  stronger  conviction  than 
usual  assured  him  that  he  was  forgetting 
Dorothea  Graham  ;  the  latter,  because 
instead  of  being  pulled  back,  he  had  at 
last  got  a  shove  in  the  other  direction. 
In  short,  Valentine  was  so  happy  in  his 
jokes  and  so  full  of  fun,  that  the  servants 
had  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  John  Mor- 
timer taxed  him  with  having  good  reason 
for  being  so,  mentioned  the  probable 
cause,  and  asked  to  see  Miss  Graham's 
portrait,  "which,  no  doubt,"  he  said, 
"you  have  got  in  your  pocket." 

"  Why  I  have  had  that  for  years,"  said 
Valentine  scornfully. 

"And  dozens  of  them,"  said  Brandon  ; 
"they  took  them  themselves." 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?  "  asked  old  Grand 
with  great  interest. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  uncle ;  even 
Giles  doesn't  kno'w  that!  If  he  had 
known,  I'm  sure  he  would  have  told  you, 
and    asked    your    advice,  for   I    always 


brought  him  up  to  be  very  respectful  to 
his  elders." 

"Come,  sir,  come,"  said  the  old  man 
laughing,  "if  you  don't  exactly  know,  I 
suppose  you  have  a  tolerably  distinct 
notion." 

"  I  know  when  I  should  like  it  to  be, 
and  when  I  think  D.  would  like  it.  Not 
too  late  for  a  wedding-tour,  say  October, 
now,  or,"  seeing  his  brother  look  grave, 
"or  November;  suppose  we  say  No- 
vember." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  wedding-tour 
in  the  programme,"  observed  Brandon. 
"The  voyage  must  be  the  tour." 

"Then  I'll  go  without  my  cart.  We 
must  have  a  tour  ;  it  will  be  the  only  fun 
I  shall  ever  be  able  to  give  her." 

Valentine  had  inherited  only  about  two 
hundred  pounds  from  his  father,  he  hav- 
ing been  left  residuary  legatee,  and  he 
was  much  more  inclined  to  spend  this  on 
luxuries  than  on  necessaries. 

"  You've  bought  me  land,  and  actually 
paid  for  it  yourself,  and  you've  bought 
me  a  flock,  and  made  me  a  barn,  and  yet 
you  deny  me  the  very  necessaries  of  life, 
though  I  can  pay  for  them  myself !  I 
must  have  a  tour,  and  D.  must  have  a 
basket-carriage." 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Grand, 
"though  that  matter  is  not  yet  settled,  it 
is  evident  things  are  so  far  advanced 
that  we  may  begin  to  think  of  the  wed- 
ding-presents. Now,  what  would  you 
like  to  have  from  me,  I  wonder  ?  I  mean 
how  would  you  prefer  to  have  it?  John 
and  I  have  already  considered  the  amount, 
and  he  quite  agrees  with  me  as  to  what  I 
ought  to  give  to  my  only  brother's  only 
son." 

^^  Only  brother^  s  f^  The  word  struck 
Brandon  both  as  showing  that  the  old 
man  had  almost  forgotten  other  dead 
brothers,  and  also  as  evidently  being  the 
preface  to  a  larger  gift  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  said  Valentine, 
almost  accomplishing  a  blush  of  pride 
and  pleasure.  "As  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  choose,  I  should  like  your 
present  in  money,  in  my  pocket,  you 
know,  because  there  is  the  tour,  and  it 
would  go  towards  that." 

"  In  your  pocket  I  "  exclaimed  John 
Mortimer,  with  a  laugh  of  such  amuse- 
ment and  raillery  as  almost  put  Valentine 
out  of  countenance. 

"Why,  do  you  think  my  father  wants 
to  give  you  a  schoolboy's  tip  ?  " 

"  I  think  a  good  deal  depends  on  the 
lady,"    said    Grand,    who    also    seemed 
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amused  ;  "if  she  has  no  fortune,  it  might 
be  wise  to  settle  it  on  her;  if  she  has, 
you  mij^ht  wish  to  lay  it  out  in  more  land, 
or  to  invest  it  here  ;  you  and  Giles  must 
consider  this.  I  mean  to  give  you  two 
thousand  pounds.*'  Then,  when  he  saw 
that  Valentine  was  silent  from  astonish- 
ment, he  went  on,  "  And  if  your  dear 
father  had  been  here  he  woulcl  not  have 
been  at  all  surprised.  Many  circumstan- 
ces, with  which  you  are  not  acquainted, 
assure  me  of  this,  and  I  consider  that  I 
owe  everything  to  him."  Thqre  was  a 
certain  sternness  about  these  words  ;  he 
would  have,  it  was  evident,  no  discus- 
sion. 

John  Mortimer  heard  his  father  say  this 
with  surprise.  "  He  must  mean  that  he 
owes  his  religious  views  to  my  uncle," 
was  his  thought ;  but  to  Brandon,  who 
did  not  trouble  himself,  about  those  last 
words,  the  others  were  full  of  meaning; 
the  amount  of  the  gift,  together  with  the 
hint  at  circumstances  with  which  Valen- 
tine was  not  acquainted,  made  him  feel 
almost  certain  that  the  strange  words, 
*'  I  forbade  my  mother  to  leave  her 
property  to  me,"  alluded  to  something 
which  was  known  to  the  next  brother. 

Valentine,  at  first,  was  too  much  sur- 
prised to  be  joyous,  but  he  thanked  his 
uncle  with  something  of  the  cordial  in- 
genuousness and  grace  which  had  dis- 
tinguished his  father. 

"  I  can  have  a  tour  now,  can't  I,  old 
fellow,"  he  said  after  a  time  to  his  broth- 
er;  "take  my  wife"  —  here  a  joyous 
laugh  —  "  my  wife  on  the  Continent  ;  we 
shall  go  dashing  about  from  place  to 
place,  you  know,  staying  at  hotels,  and 
all  that !'' 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Brandon,  "  staying 
at  hotels,  of  course,  and  ordering  won- 
derful things  for  breakfast.  I  think  I 
see  you  now  — 

Happy  married  lovers, 
Phillis  trifling  with  a  plover's 
E.c;,cj,  while  Corydon  uncovers 
With  a  grace  the  Sally  Lun." 

"That's  the  way  this  fellow  is  always 
making  game  of  me,"  exclaimed  Valen- 
tine ;  "why  I'm  older  than  you  were, 
John,  when  you  married." 

"And  wild  horses  shall  never  drag  the 
words  out  of  me  that  I  was  too  young," 
said  John  Mortimer,  "whatever*  I  may 
think,"  he  continued. 

"John  was  a  great  deal  graver  than 
vou  are,"  said  Brandon  ;  "  besides,  he 
knew  the  multiplication  table." 


So  do  I,  of  course,"  exclaimed  Valen- 


tme. 


"  Well,"  answered  Brandoa,  "  I  never 
said  you  did  not." 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE    TERCENTENARY    FESTIVAL    AT 
LEYDEN. 

It  seems  well  worth  while  for  an  eye- 
witness to  give  some  account  of  this 
memorable  feast,  as  most  of  the  "special 
correspondents  "  who  wrote  in  the  daily 
papers  concerning  it  had  evidently  either 
not  gone  to  Leyden  at  all  or  had  not  been 
admitted  to  any  of  the  ceremonies.  They 
enumerated  people  as  present  who  were 
not  present.  They  did  not  know  in  what 
language  some  of  the  addresses  were  de- 
livered. And  one  of  them  at  least  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  his  ignorance  by 
such  flippant  impertinence,  that  he  has 
since  been  personally  exposed  in  the 
indignant  Dutch  papers.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  letters  from  Khiva  being  writ- 
ten in  London  offices,  but  it  seems  hard 
that  the  excellent  Hollanders  should 
have  their  contemporary  history  disposed 
of  in  such  summary  fashion.  They  had 
spared  no  pains  to' make  the  Tercente- 
nary of  their  great  academy  famous  all 
over  Europe.  Months  ago  a  formal  bi- 
lingual invitation  in  Dutch  and  in  Latin 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  academies  in 
Europe  asking  them  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Leyden.  Thirty-eight  responded 
to  the  call  affirmatively.  Many  more 
sent  polite  and  respectful  apologies. 
From  the  extremities  of  Europe  —  from 
Hungary  and  from  Ireland,  from  Finland 
and  from  Portugal  —  men  came  and 
brought  with  them  their  state  robes  to  do 
honour  to  the  great  mother  of  Scaligers, 
Boerhaaves,  and  Salmasii.  The  Swedes 
telegraphed  that  six  feet  of  snow  had 
suddenly  blocked  up  their  railwavs,  and 
that  travelling  was  impossible.  The  Ro- 
mans could  not  send  an  embassy  from 
Italy,  but  chose  an  eminent  Hollander 
(Professor  Boot)  to  represent  them. 
There  was  but  one  strange  exception  to 
the  eagerness  and  respect  shown  by 
all  Europe  —  Oxford  was  unrepresented. 
Nay,  more,  Oxford  had  not  answered  the 
invitation.  The  Hollanders  have  a  great 
respect  for  Oxford.  The  late  king  was 
educated  at  Christchurch.  The  present 
master  of  Balliol  was  among  the  half- 
dozen  Englishmen  who  were  selected  for 
honorary  degrees.    Yet,  as  Oxford  men 
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are  rarely  discourteous,  it  was  feared  by- 
some  that  they  were  imperfectly  informed 
as  to  where  Leyden  was  and  what  Leyden 
had  done.  And  yet  Leyden  is  certainly 
the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  merito- 
rious university  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
other  centre  of  education  which  has  so 
often  been  the  home  of  the  first  man  of 
his  day.  From  the  days  of  Scaliger  and 
Boerhaave  down  to  the  present  day,  when 
Leyden  can  boast  of  the  best  Greek 
scholar  in  Europe,  this  has  frequently 
been  the  case.  If  English  universities 
could  forget  this,  or  if  they  were  ignorant 
of  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  their  own 
reputation. 

But  it  has  since  transpired  that  Oxford 
was  guilty  of  no  intentional  discourtesy. 
The  Academy  deserves  the  credit  of 
eliciting  the  fact,  that  the  vice-chancel- 
lor was  ill  when  the  invitation  arrived, 
and  that  it  was  in  consequence  mislaid. 
It  is  understood  that  he  has  now  formally 
expressed  the  regrets  of  Oxford  to  the 
senate  of  Leyden.  The  incident  sug- 
gests but  one  remark.  If  the  courtesy  of 
Oxford  depends  so  completely  on  the 
health  of  the  vice-chancellor,  it  is  hoped 
that  in  future  a  sound  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution will  be  made  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  that  august  office. 

The  visitors  were  invited  to  arrive  be- 
fore Sunday,  7th  February,  when  the  fes- 
tivities were  opened  by  a  sermon  in  the 
great  church.  This  sermon  was  not  in  a 
dead  language,  as  was  stated  in  the 
AthencEum,  but  in  Dutch.  The  service 
resembled  that  of  the  Scotch  Church,  in 
its  gauntness  and  want  of  elegant  ritual. 
The  preacher  obtained  for  himself  pauses 
in  the  discourse  by  giving  out  hymns, 
which  were  sung  by  two  thousand  voices 
in  long-drawn  and  solemn  unison,  but  so 
slow  withal  that  the  melody  was  well 
nigh  lost.  What  made  the  effect  most 
curious  to  a  foreigner  was  that  most  men 
had  their  hats  on  during  the  sermon,  and 
that  several  deacons  were  all  the  while 
going  round  with  long  landing-nets  of 
black  velvet,  and  fishing  for  alms  among 
the  people.  These  inexorable  deacons, 
not  satisfied  with  one  requisition,  re- 
turned twice  to  the  charge  ;  and  the 
reckless  stranger,  who,  in  imitation  of 
the  widow  in  the  gospel,  had  cast  in  his 
two  mites  together,  began  to  discover 
that  in  Holland  alms  are  paid  in  instal- 
ments, and  that  had  she  been  a  Dutch- 
woman she  would  have  made  two  bites 
of  the  cherry,  and  applied  each  mite  sep- 
arately to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  new 
collector.    The    sermon   was    doubtless 


very  eloquent,  to  judge  from  the  sono- 
rous strings  of  great  names  with  which 
it  abounded,  but  the  details,  though  the 
general  argument  was  in  the  main  ob- 
vious, were  high  Dutch  to  almost  all  the 
foreigners.  Owing  to  this  obstacle  there 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  relief 
felt  when  the  great  congregation  began 
to  surge  and  scatter,  pouring  out  of  the 
doors  into  the  clear,  frosty  sunlight. 
The  picturesque  old  town  was  all  hung 
with  streaming  banners,  and  great  barges 
were  coming  up  the  canals  laden  to  the 
water's  edge  with  rich  exotic  plants  and 
hothouse  flowers,  with  which  the  lower 
windows  of  every  street  were  to  be  richly 
set  out.  Foreign  flags  marked  the  houses 
where  the  professors  were  entertaining 
the  representatives  of  the  respective  na- 
tions ;  and  already  groups  of  strangers, 
learned-looking  men  in  spectacles  and 
careless  dress,  might  be  seen  wandering 
to  and  fro,  and  making  their  first  survey 
of  the  town. 

But  after  a  five  o'clock  dinner  (the 
usual  hour  in  Holland),  all  the  learned 
world  was  assembled  at  the  first  state 
reception  given  by  the  burgomaster. 
Here  indeed  was  a  scene  such  as  will 
not  again  be  witnessed  for  many  a  day. 
Orientalists,  hellenists,  latinists,  histori- 
ans, philosophers,  physiologists,  jurists, 
theologians  —  all  men  of  mark  in  the 
world  —  were  all  introducing  and  being 
introduced,  all  discussing  and  respond- 
ing, all  jabbering  in  a  number  of  lan- 
guages, so  that,  as  was  profanely  re- 
marked, but  for  the  absence  of  one  most 
important  personage,  it  seemed  a  veri- 
table Day  of  Pentecost.  Unfortunately 
the  fashion  of  making  speeches  seems 
universal  in  Holland,  and  accordingly 
much  hindrance  was  offered  to  conversa- 
tion by  the  general  compliments  which 
polite  guests  and  gracious  hosts  lavished 
upon  each  other.  The  pleasantest  dis- 
course was  certainly  that  of  Ernest  Re- 
nan,  who  spoke  with  great  frankness  and 
feeling  of  the  miseries  of  France,  and 
excited  general  admiration  by  his  ele- 
gant style  and  his  vivacious  action.  But 
still  every  moment  lost  from  conversa- 
tion that  evening  was  well-nigh  irrepa- 
rable. There  were  the  great  critical 
scholars,  Cobet,  Madvig,  Pluygers,  and 
Boot  —  the  real  successors  of  Porson  and 
Bentley  in  Europe  ;  the  historians.  Dozy 
and  Ernst  Curtius ;  the  orientalists, 
Noldeke,  Kern,  Veth,  De  Goeje,  Vullers, 
Renan  ;  the  theologians,  Scholten,  Kue- 
nen,  Kahnis,  Biedermann  ;  the  anti- 
quarians, Stark  and  G.  Perrot  ;  the  phys- 
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lologists,  Milne-Edwards  and  Donders ; 
the  jurists,  Jhering  and  Nypels — and 
these  are  selected  almost  at  random  from 
among  the  two  hundred  that  thronj^ed 
the  room.  Happily  there  were  several 
such  receptions,  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
speeches,  there  was  a  chance  of  hearing: 
some  fragments  of  talk  from  the  lips  of 
these  giants.  So  the  time  ran  on  till 
midnight,  when  the  guests  who  were  not 
fatigued  adjourned  to  the  students'  club 
—  entitled  the  Minerva  —  thereto  enjoy 
cigars  and  champagne,*  and  more 
speeches.  But  here  the  speeches  were 
a  more  remarkal)le  feature.  After  an  el- 
egant Latin  welcome  by  M.  Kappeyne,  the 
president,  speeches  were  made  in  Latin, 
Dutch,  French,  English,  and  German, 
all  of  which  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  by  some  five  hundred  stu- 
dents who  thronged  the  room. 

It  was  a  sight  to  astonish  any  foreign- 
er ;  and  the  members  of  British  universi- 
ties might  well  feel  ashamed  when  they 
compared  the  high  culture  and  large  ac- 
complishments of  the  Leyden  students 
with  those  of  their  own  alumni.  Imagine 
speeches  in  five  languages  addressed  to 
our  students  !  Imagine  them  making 
speeches  in  Latin  or  in  German  !  When 
we  perceive  the  admiration  felt  in  Eng- 
land for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  when 
we  perceive  the  tacit  assumption  of  su- 
periority among  many  members  of  these 
wealthy  institutions,  we  are  often  de- 
ceived into  thinking  them  leaders  of 
thought  in  Europe.  It  is  a  painful  ques- 
tion, but  one  which  was  forced  upon  all  the 
great  visitors  to  this  inter-university  cel- 
ebration—  What  are  the  English  univer- 
sities doing  for  the  thought  of  Europe? 
Who  among  their  scholars  is  a  real  leader 
of  men  .'' 

But  this  is  disagreeable  digression.  It 
should  be  noted  concerning  the  students 
that,  as  their  culture  is  superior  to  that 
of  English  and  Irish  students,  so  their 
habits  and  ways  seemed  not  inferior  to 
the  average  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men. 
The  Dutch  are  not  the  least  like  the 
average  German  student  —  untidy,  poor, 
and  duelling;  and.  even  where  the  Ger- 
man students  are  gentlemanly  and  re- 
fined, as  many  are  at  Gcittingen,  there 
always  remains  the  barbarism  of  the  duel. 
The  Dutch  are  far  above  this  level.  They 
have  private  means.  They  are  even  ac- 
cused of  extravagance.  They  live  in 
handsome  lodgings,  with  good  appoint- 
ments.    They  have  good  wine  and  good 

*  Not  pipes  and  beer,  as  the  Tima  imagiocd. 


cigars  for  their  friends.  Thev  do  not 
give  their  enemies  the  satisfaction  of 
hacking  their  faces.  Their  conduct  all 
through  the  feast,  as  stewards,  as  specta- 
tors, as  audiences,  was  most  exemplary. 
At  the  solemn  giving  of  degrees  there 
was  no  approach  to  the  disgraceful 
scenes  which  have  often  been  the  op- 
probrium of  Oxford  and  Dublin.  They 
were  hospitable,  generous,  enthusiastic  ; 
and  always  gentlemen.  There  are  now 
nearly  eight  hundred  of  them,  residing 
for  four  years  at  least.  They  pay  from 
lo/.  to  20/.  in  fees,  and  if  not  preparing 
for  any  special  profession,  consider  law 
the  best  general  training.  Thus  about 
two-thirds  of  them  appear  to  be  law-stu- 
dents. They  use  the  term  philosophers 
for  natural  philosophers,  of  whom  there 
are  a  good  many,  particularly  attached  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin.  These  alone 
escape  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the 
classical  lectures  of  Cobet  and  Pluygers, 
which  all  the  rest  attend.  A  few  statis- 
tics such  as  these  are  worth  mentioning 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  though  this  paper 
is  not  on  the  university,  but  on  the  fes- 
tival. Yet  the  English  reader,  who  is 
usually  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  foreign 
institutions,  and  to  whom  it  is  perhaps 
new  that  Cobet  is  professor  of  Greek  at 
Leyden,  may  enjoy  even  these  elementary 
notions  about  the  famous  Lugdunum 
Batavorum. 

To  follow  out  the  various  entertain- 
ments in  their  exact  order  would  be  mo- 
notonous, and  would  involve  much  repe- 
tition. It  must  therefore  suffice  to  say 
something  on  the  separate  heads  of  din- 
ner-parties, orations,  and  of  general  con- 
versation. The  deputations  were  invited 
to  two  state  dinners  :  one  given  by  the 
university,  in  a  large  town-hall,  the  other 
by  Prince  Frederick,  the  king's  uncle,  at 
his  palace,  entitled  the  *'  Huis  de  Pauw'^ 
{Domus  Pavonum).  In  addition  to  these 
entertainments  there  were  a  concert  and 
an  opera  given  by  the  citizens,  a  second 
evening  (or  rather  morning)  with  the 
students  at  their  Concordia^  an  evening 
reception  by  the  curators,  and  an  after- 
noon reception  by  the  king  and  queen, 
who  came  to  Leyden  specially  to  honour 
the  university  and  its  guests.  This  in- 
terest shown  by  the  royal  family  for  a 
purely  academic  meeting  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  feature,  or  the  least  con- 
trasted with  the  habits  of  other  courts. 
The  appointments  were  in  all  cases  very 
splendid.  The  banquet  of  the  prince 
was  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  givea 
in  our  owa  country  by  princes  and  great 
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noblemen.  The  menu  was,  however,  de- 
cidedly longer,  though  its  French  was 
not  more  perfect  than  what  we  see  on 
our  fashionable  tables.  There  was  the 
same  wonderful  variety  of  wines,  of 
which  the  Dutch,  however,  partake  hon- 
estly, thus  disproving  our  idle  fears  that 
a  mixture  will  prove  headachy.  But  the 
most  marked  difference  in  both  dinners 
from  ours  was  this  :  that,  owing  to  the 
great  profusion  and  length  of  the  courses, 
as  well  as  the  intense  fever  for  making 
speeches,  the  toasts  began  when  dinner 
was  about  half  over,  and  thus  it  required 
all  the  ability  of  the  oflEicers  in  waiting  at 
Prince  Frederick's  to  keep  silence  among 
the  attendants.  At  the  public  dinner  in 
Leyden  this  was  not  accomplished,  and 
so  the  speeches  were  accompanied  with 
a  clatter  of  plates  and  knives,  and  an 
occasional  jingle  of  glasses.  But  so  many 
were  the  speeches,  and  so  many  the  oc- 
casions for  delivering  them,  that  even  the 
orators  bore  the  interruption  most  good- 
humouredly  ;  and  many  a  sly  guest  made 
it  an  excuse  forcontinuing  an  interesting 
conversation  he  had  begun  with  some 
remarkable  neighbour.  If  the  cooking 
differed  at  all  from  the  best  French 
method,  it  was  in  the  greater  richness  of 
the  condiments,  and  in  the  more  com- 
plete disguising  of  nature  under  the 
cloak  of  art. 

Of  course,  the  proper  place  to  hear  the 
oratorical  power  of  the  Hollanders  was 
not  at  dinner,  where  the  strangers  were 
very  prominent,  but  at  the  solemn  meet- 
ings of  the  university,  at  the  first  of  which 
the  outgoing  rector.  Professor  Heynsius, 
made  an  oration  in  Dutch,  of  which  a 
French  version  was  considerately  circu- 
lated among  the  strangers  when  they  took 
their  places  in  the  church.  Despite  the 
arctic  cold  of  the  building  which  was  all 
the  more  bitterly  felt  as  the  strangers 
were  in  state  dress,  the  oration  was  heard 
with  great  attention,  and  its  vigour  and 
boldness  greatly  praised.  It  seemed  very 
odd  to  foreigners  to  hear  from  the  pulpit 
of  a  church  an  attack  on  theology  of  the 
most  vehement  kind.  "  Lancieii  menage 
la  tolere  eticore,''''  said  the  orator,  '-'-  m'ais 
le  sort  qui  V attend  iie  semble  pas  douteux 
dh  qu'un  nouveau  mSnage  remplacera 
cdui  qui  a  fait  sou  temps.  Le  gnuid 
principe  de  la  s6paratio7i  de  VEglise  et  de 
VEtat  exige  sa  chute  avec  une  inexorable 
rigueur.  JVous  ne  le  regrettons  pas  — 
personne  d'entre  nous^J  As  is  well 
known,  the  theological  school  of  Leyden, 
the  school  of  Scholten  and  Kuenen,  is 
very  advanced  and  sceptical  indeed,  yet 


even  granting  this,  the  outspoken  bold- 
ness of  the  address  was  freely  criticised 
by  the  Dutch  themselves.  But  still  the 
most  orthodox  thing  done  at  the  festival 
was  to  give  Professor  Jowett  a  theolog- 
ical degree  ;  and  they  evidently  guarded 
themselves  against  the  suspicion  of  any 
such  weakness  by  associating  with  him 
Mr.  Martineau  and  M.  Athanase  Co- 
querel  ! 

The  second  state  speech  was  a  very 
elegant  address  to  the  assembled  depu- 
ties in  the  senate-house,  made  by  the 
secretary,  Professor  de  Vries,  in  Latin. 
j  The  scene  was,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ing during  the  week.  In  this  famous 
small  room,  which  has  been  so  often 
praised  and  cited,  were  assembled  the 
most  various  collection  of  learned  men 
the  world  has  seen  together  for  many  a 
day,  while  the  walls  were  equally  crowded 
with  the  long  series  of  splendid  profess- 
ors that  had  lived  and  taught  in  Leyden. 
Such  an  occasion  might  well  inspire  the 
orator,  who  spoke  with  unusual  fire. 
The  answers  of  the  deputies  were  very 
poor  and  brief  in  comparison  ;  but  it  must 
be  said  in  justice  to  them,  that  they 
were  intentionally  brief,  owing  to  pres- 
sure of  business  and  want  of  time.  The 
third  oration  was  that  of  the  new  rector, 
Professor  Buys,  at  the  conferring  of  the 
honorary  degrees.  But  this  speech  being 
made  in  Dutch,  and  without  a  translation, 
was  hardly  appreciable  at  first  hearing 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Its  irony  was  subtle,  and  its 
style  very  elegant ;  indeed,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  nation  to  be  the  speech 
of  the  festival ;  but  its  very  excellence 
made  it  too  hard  for  outsiders  to  under- 
stand until  they  read  it. 

The  general  impression  made  by  Dutch 
eloquence,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  nations  was  this  :  that  while  decid- 
edly pleasanter  than  German,  which  is 
harsh  in  conversation,  and  still  harsher 
in  public  speaking,  it  was  not  so  pleasant 
as  French,  especially  those  delicate 
French  cau  series,  which  made  M.  Re  nan 
and  M.  Gaston  Paris  such  favourites 
whenever  they  rose.  As  compared  with 
English  speakers,  the  chief  difference 
seemed  to  be  the  prevalence  of  the  habit 
of  learning  off  by  heart  —  a  habit  almost 
universal  in  Dutch  sermons,  and  obvious 
enough  all  through  the  festival  orations, 
as  well  in  the  higliest  and  most  venerable 
authorities,  as  in  the  y6ung  and  nervous 
student.  This  practice  must  have  its 
effect  upon  the  speaker,  and  must  neces- 
sarily impair  the  freshness  and  grace  of 
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his  delivery.  If  it  were  not  impertinent 
and  unj^raleful  to  requite  such  hospitality 
by  advice,  the  Irish  spectator  were  dis- 
posed to  impart  the  time-honoured  and 
masterly  advice  of  the  elder  Cato  —  Rem 
tene,  verba  sequentur. 

Conversation    is  almost    always    more 
ajjreeable   than   set  speeches,  because  it 
must   necessarily   conform    to  this  rule, 
and  the  conversation  at  Leyden  was  no 
exception.     After  all  the  feasts  and  the 
state  receptions,  and  the  audiences  with 
the   kin<j,  and    the  gracious   queen,  and 
the  affable  princes,  audiences  necessarily 
short,  and  yet  full  of  interest  —  after  the 
exuberant   evenings    with    the   students, 
where  the  eager  young  faces  warm  the 
heart   with  as  deep  a  deli^iit  as  all  the 
gold  and  the  jewels  of  royal  state  —  after 
all   these  varied   distractions  have  been 
calmly   reviewed,  the    conviction    ripens 
that  of  all  the  many  pleasures  provided, 
that  which  was  the  least  consciously  pro- 
vided by  the  hosts  was   the  best — it  was 
the  daily  contact  with  the  greit  men  who 
are  now  maintaining  the  old  honour  and 
renown    of  their   famous    university.     It 
were  obviously  impossible  for  any  single 
observer  to  appreciate  all  these  men,  for 
to  appreciate  each  great  specialist,  some 
knowledge  of  each  science  is  necessary, 
and   who   can   attempt    this    nowadays  ? 
So   then    each  visitor  felt  drawn  to  his 
congenial  spirits,  nor  were  those  the  least 
fortunate   who  knew  classics    enough  to 
approach  the  great  hellenist  of  Holland, 
and  hear  him  speak  of    his  own  life  and 
training,  and  of  his  principles  in  criticis- 
ing  the    Greek  classics.*     The    English 
scholar  might  well  feel  proud  to  hear  him 
discard  all  German  influences,  and  rank 
himself    as    strictly    the   follower  of   the 
great  English  school  —  the  school  of  the 
three  Richards,  of  Porson,  and   Bentley, 
and  Dawes.     This  school  has  now,  alas  I 
migrated  to  Leyden.     But  it  is  the  genius 
of  Cobet  which  has  transplanted  it.     Un- 
der his  magic  influence,  under  the  strange 
fascination  of  his  strong,  bold,  vehement 
nature,  every  earnest  classical  student  is 
turned  into  'the  strict  path   of  criticism, 
is  trained  in  palaeography,  and  through 
this  necessary  preparation  set  upon  the 


•  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  things  cm 
appreciate  the  m.-in  by  reading  his  Varia  Lectiofus,  in 
whicii  there  is  more  good  Latin  prose,  and  more  sound 
Greek  scholarship,  llian  in  an  ordin.-iry  library  of 
classical  commentaries. 


duty  of  purifying  our  Greek  texts  ;  and 

so  it  happens  that  the  lesser  lights  in 
Leyden  have  done  and  are  doing  more  to 
amend  our  classics  than  all  the  stars  of 
t!ie  British  universities  together.  This 
great  hellenist  professes  to  know  no 
Latin,  and  yet  to  hear  him  speak  in  Latin 
is  a  perfectly  new  sensation.  No  one 
could  borrow  a  speech  from  him  without 
Instant  detection.  There  is  a  Ciceronian 
flavour  about  it,  which  even  at  Leyden, 
the  home  of  Latin  speeches,  is  quite  un- 
approachable. And  yet  he  is  evidently 
thinking  in  Latin,  and  forming  his  sen- 
tences as  he  proceeds.  Even  Madvioj 
shrank  from  replying  to  his  eloquence, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  here  met  his 
master. 

Were  it  not  a  violation  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  guests,  many  pleasant  pages 
could  be  tilled  with  anecdotes  of  such 
men  as  these  by  any  fair  observer.  But 
the  men  of  Leyden  would  doubtless  look 
upon  such  a  vivisector  among  them  with 
greater  fear  than  Cicero  did  upon  Cati- 
line, who,  sitting  in  the  senate,  notat  et 
desii^nat  ociilis  ad  ccsdem  unumqjiemque 
nostrum.  Such  a  crime  were  worse  than 
parricide.  It  would  furthermore  close 
the  doors  of  the  hospitable  mansions,  now 
open  to  English  visitors  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  It  is  therefore  safer  and  more 
profitable  to  advise  young  English  schol- 
ars, who  fancy  themselves  masters  of 
their  subject,  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  seat  of 
learning,  and  compare  what  they  find 
there  with  what  they  have  learned  in 
England.  Steamboats  have  not  yet  abol- 
ished insular  prejudice,  or  railways  con- 
quered national  pride.  We  still  want 
contact  with  foreign  learning,  intimacy 
with  foreign  research,  sympathy  with 
foreign  thought  —  if  the  republic  of  let- 
ters is  to  become  a  great  state,  instead  of 
remaining  a  mere  conglomerate  of  *'  vil- 
lage communities."  For  this  reason 
periodical  festivals  and  celebrations  are 
more  than  mere  recreation,  better  than 
mere  dissipation  ;  and  this  was  so  strong- 
ly felt  by  all  the  visitors  at  Leyden,  that 
we  may  expect  its  great  example  to  be 
followed  by  other  universities.  Though 
few  can  hope  to  equal  the  splendour  of 
the  late  ceremony,  the  good  seed  which 
it  has  sown  will  doubtless  not  be  suffered 
to  lie  dormant  or  to  decay. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
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FOUR  SONNETS  ON  A  PHILISTINE  THEME. 

I. 
MY  LITTLE  BOY'S  FACE. 

O  LITTLE  face,  little,  loved  tender  face, 
Set,  like  a  saint's,  in  curls  for  aureole  — 
Little,  loved  face,  in  which  the  clear  child-soul 
Is  mirror'd  with  a  changeful  perfect  grace  ; 
Where  sudden  ripples  of  light  laughter  chase 
The  dimples  round  the  dainty  mouth  j  where 

roll 
Cloud-shadows  of  great  questionings,  and  dole 
For  human  ills  half  realized ;  where  race, 
In  restless  sequence,  gloom,  gleam,  shade,  and 

shine  — 
A  thousand  feelings,  sorrow,  love,  and  joy 
A  thousand  thoughts,  of  folly  half  divine, 
And  bold  imaginings,  and  fancies  coy. 
And  reasonings  dream-like  !  —  O  my  boy,  my 

boy. 
How  I  do  love  that  little  face  of  thine  ! 


O  little  face,  how  soon  the  years,  alas  ! 

Shall  score  stern  lines  upon  that  pure  smooth 

brow. 
And  round  the  eyes  and  vermeil  mouth,  where 

now 
No  harshness  dwells,  but  all  emotions  pass 
As  subtle-smooth  as  light  winds  over  grass  — 
Aye  score  stern  lines,  marking  the  when  and 

how 
Of  all  life's  storms :  I  hear  their  sway  and 

sough 
Coming  ;  they  gloom  upon  us  ;  from  the  mass 
Of  congregated  clouds  leap  fire,  and  rain. 
And  thunder ;  then  they  sob  themselves  to 

sleep. 
But,  ah  !  the  difference  in  the  summer  plain. 
The    shatter'd  woods,  the  sodden  meadows 

deep, 
And  blasted  promise  of  the  golden  grain  ;  — 
And  at  the  change  I  cannot  choose  but  weep. 

III. 

THE  CLASSICAL  IDEAL, 

Must  then  thy  beauty  be  so  soon  outworn  — 
A  canker'd  bud  doom'd  to  untimely  death  ; 
A  hoar-frost  landscape,  melting  at  a  breath 
Into  unsightly  drops  ;  a  pearl-rose  morn 
Heralding  sleet  and  dank  grey  mists  forlorn ; 
A  goodly  garment,  as  the  Psalmist  saith, 
The  moth  shall  fret  until  it  perisheth  ? 
For  so  some  hold,  deeming  all  beauty  born 
Of  youth's  fresh  tinting  and  untroubled  lines. 
Of  colour  only  and  of  form  —  aye,  hold 
That  it  must  fade  as  each  full  feature  pines 
With  age,  and  the  flush  cheek  grows  wan  and 
cold, 


MISCELLANY. 


The    eye    less  bright,   and  chill  with  silver 

shines 
The  hair  of  bronze  that  had  the  sheen  of  gold. 


THE  GOTHIC  IDEAL. 

O  artist  soul !  and  art  thou  then  the  slave 
Of  that  dull  workman,  Time  ?     I  tell  thee  nay ; 
He  is  thy  studio  drudge,  to  mould  youth's  clay 
At  thy  behest,  and  at  thy  will  to  grave 
Manhood's  stern  marble.     So  thou  guide  the 

knave, 
Then  shall  each  touch  and  chisel-stroke  dis- 
play, 
In  lines  perchance  now  broken  in  the  sway 
Of  effort,  now  harmoniously  suave. 
Thy  pure  high  thoughts,  which  an  inviolate 

will 
Guards  from  the  passion-strokes  of  pain  and 

ill. 
And  slow  corrosion  of  the  mean  and  base  ; 
And  to  life's  close,  not  only  in  the  ken 
Of  the  great  Master  Critic,  but  of  men, 
Beauty  shall  sit  enthroned  upon  that  face. 
Examiner.  FrANK  T.  MaRZIALS. 


As  was  to  be  expected,  the  estimates  for 
the  Arctic  Expedition  were  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  with  complete  unanimity. 
The  sum  asked  for  was  98,620/.  There  was 
appended  to  the  estimate  a  further  sum  of 
16,000/.  for  the  next  financial  year  ;  and  for 
future  years,  while  the  expedition  is  out,  there 
will  be  an  additional  sum  of  13,000/.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  there  is  a  contingent  possi- 
bility of  about  50,000/.  being  required  in  case 
of  its  being  thought  necessary  or  desirable  to 
send  out  a  relief  ship  in  consequence  of  the 
expedition  not  having  returned  as  soon  as  was 
expected.  We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  this 
last  item  will  ever  be  required,  though  it  is 
creditable  to  the  House  that  not  a  voice  was 
raised  against  any  of  the  items  in  the  estimate. 
It  has  been  decided  that  a  man-of-war  will 
accompany  the  expedition  as  far  as  Upernivik, 
where  she  will  fill  the  ships  up  with  coals  and 
provisions.  It  is  stated  that  the  "  Pandora," 
which  was  one  of  the  vessels  named  for  the 
expedition,  but  was  condemned  on  survey,  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Admiralty  by  Mr. 
Allen  Young,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  he  will 
assume  command  of  her,  and  accompany  the 
"  Alert  "  and  "  Discovery  "  during  the  sum'mer. 
Mr.  Young  served  with  Admiral  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock  on  board  the  "  Fox  "  in  the  Frank- 
lin Search  Expedition.  Nature. 
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A   VISION    OF   SPRING   IN    WINTER. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  VISION  OF   SPRING  IN  WINTER. 

O  TENDER  time  that  love  thinks  long  to  see, 
Sweet  foot  of  spring  that  with  her  footfall 

sows 
Late  snowlike  flowery  leavings  of  the  snows, 

Be  not  too  long  irresolute  to  be  ; 

0  mother-month,   where   have    they   hidden 

thee  ? 
Out  of  the  pale  time-  of  the  ilowerless  rose 

1  reach  my  heart  out  toward  the  springtime 

lands, 
I  stretch  my  spirit  forth  to  the  fair  hours, 
The  purplest  of  the  prime ; 
I  lean  my  soul  down  over  them,  with  hands 
Made  wide  to  take  the  ghostly  growths  of 
flowers  ; 
I  send  my  love  back  to  the  lovely  time. 

Where  has  the  greenwood  hid  thy  gracious 
head  ? 
Veiled  with  What  visions  while   the  grey 

world  grieves, 
Or  muffled  with  what  shadows   of  green 
leaves. 
What  warm  intangible  green  shadows  spread 
To  sweeten  the  sweet  twilight  for  thy  bed  ? 
What   sleep  enchants   thee  ?    what   delight 
deceives  ? 
Where  the  deep  dreamlike  dew  before  the 
dawn 
Feels  not  the  fingers  of  the  sunlight  yet 
His  silver  web  unweave, 
Thy  footless  ghost  on  some  unfooted  lawn 
Whose   air  the   unrisen  sunbeams   fear   to 
fret 
Lives  a  ghost's  life  of  daylong  dawn  and 
eve. 

Sunrise  it  sees  not,  neither  set  of  star. 
Large  nightfall,  nor  imperial  plenilune. 
Nor  strong  sweet  shape  of  the  full-breasted 
noon  ; 
But  where  the  silver-sandalled  shadows  are, 
Too  soft  for  arrows  of  the  sun  to  mar, 

Moves  with  the  mild  gait  of  an  ungrown 
moon  ; 
Hard  overhead  the  half-lit  crescent  swims, 
The    tender-coloured    night    draws    hardly 
breath. 
The  light  is  listening  ; 
They    watch    the    dawn    of    slender-shapen 
limbs, 
Virginal,  born  again  of  doubtful  death, 
Chill  foster-father  of  the  weanling  spring. 

As  sweet  desire  of  day  before  the  day, 

As  dreams  of  love  before  the  true  love  born, 
From  the  outer  edge  of  winter  overworn 
The  ghost  arisen  of  May  before  the  May 
Takes  through  dim  air  her  unawakened  way, 
The   gracious  ghost  of  morning  risen  ere 
morn. 
"With  little   unblown  breasts  and  child-eyed 
looks 
Following,  the  very   maid,  the    girl-child 
spring, 


Lifts  windward  her  bright  brows, 
Dips    her    light  feet   in   warm    and   moving 
brooks, 
And  kindles  with  her  own  mouth's  colour- 


ing 
The   fearful   firstlings   of 
boughs. 


the  plumelcss 


I  seek  thee  sleeping,  and  awhile  I  see. 

Fair   face   that   art    not,    how   thy  maiden 

breath 
Shall  put  at  last  the  deadly  days  to  death 
And  fill    the  fields   and  fire  the  woods  with 

thee 
And  seaward  hollows  where  my  feet  would  be 
When  heaven  shall  hear  the  word  that  April 
saith 
To  change  the  cold  heart  of  the  weary  time, 
To  stir  and  soften  all  the  time  to  tears. 
Tears  joyfuller  than  mirth  ; 
As  even  to  May's  clear  height  the  young  days 
climb 
With  feet  not  swifter  than  those  fair  first 
years 
Whose  flowers  revive  not  with  thy  flowers 
on  earth. 

I  would  not  bid  thee,  though  I  might,  give 
back 
One  good  thing  youth  has  given  and  borne 

away  ; 
I  crave  not  any  comfort  of  the  day 
That  is  not,  nor  on  time's  retrodden  track 
W^ould  turn  to  meet  the  white-robed  hours  or 
black 
That  long  since  left  me  on  their  mortal  way; 
Nor  light  nor  love  that  has  been,  nor  the 
breath 
That  comes  with  morning  from  the  sun  to  be 
And  sets  light  hope  on  fire  ; 
No  fruit,  no  flower  thought  once  too  fair  for 
death, 
No  flower  nor  hour  once  fallen  from  life's 
green  tree, 
No  leaf    once  plucked  or  once-fulfilled 
desire. 

The  morning  song  beneath  the  stars  that  fled 
With  twilight  through  the  moonless  moun- 
tain air, 
While  youth  with  burning  lips  and  wreath- 
less  hair 
Sang  toward  the  sun  that  was  to  crown  his 

head. 
Rising  ;   the   hopes   that  triumphed   and  fell 
dead, 
The   sweet   swift  eyes  and  songs  of  hours 
that  were  ; 
These  may'st    thou  not  give  back  forever; 
these. 
As  at  the  sea's  heart  all   her  wrecks  lie 
waste. 
Lie  deeper  than  the  sea  ; 
But  flowers  thou  may'st,  and  winds,  and  hours 
of  ease, 
And  all  its  April  to  the  world  thou  may'st 
Give  back,  and  half  my  April  back  to  me. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


'  m  The  Cornhill  Masazine. 
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But  the  works  of  some  other  writers  sug- 
gest  possibilities  which  never   even   ap- 


There  are   few  great  books  or  great 
len  that  do  not  sadden  us  by  a  sense  of 
icompleteness.     The   writer,  we  feel,  is 
:tter  than  his  work.     His    full    power 
ily  reveals  itself  by  flashes.     There  are 
blemishes    in  his  design,  due    to    mere 
►versight  or   indolence  ;  his  energy  has 
igged,  or  he  has  alloyed  his  pure  gold 
please  the  mob  ;  or  some  burst  of  way- 
rard  passion  has  disturbed  the  fair  pro- 
iorlions  of  his  work.     The  man    himself 
a  half-finished  or  half-ruined  fragment, 
'he  rough  usage  of   the  world  leaves  its 
lark  on  the  spiritual  constitution  of  even 
le  strongest  and  best  amongst  us  ;  and 
irhaps  the  finest    natures  suffer    more 
lan  others  in  virtue  of   their  finer  sym- 
pathies.    "  Hamlet  "  is  a  pretty  good  per- 
)rmance,  if   we   make    allowances  ;  but 
rhat  would  it  have   been  if  Shakespeare 
mid  have  been  at  his  highest  level  all 
irough,  and  if  every  element  of  strength 
him  had  been  purified  from  every  weak- 
;ss  ?     What  would  it  have  been,  shall  we 
ly,  if  he  could  have  had  the  advantage  of 
sading  a  few  modern  lectures  on  aesthet- 
?     We  may,  perhaps,  be    content  with 
lakespeare  as  circumstances  left   him  ; 
It  in  reading  our  modern  poets,  the  senti- 
lentof  regret  is  stronger.     If  Byron  had 
»t  been  driven  into  his  wild  revolt  against 
le    world ;    if    Shelley  had   been    judi- 
iously  treated  from  his  youth  ;  if   Keats 
id  had  healthier  lungs  ;  if  Wordsworth 
id  not  grown   rusty  in   his   solitude  ;  if 
:ott  had  not  been  tempted    into   pub- 
Ishers'  speculations ;  if    Coleridge    had 
iver  taken  to  opium  ;  what  great  poems 
light  not  have  opened  the  modern  era 
ti  literature,  where  now  we  have  but  in- 
complete   designs,  and  listen  to  harmo- 
nies half-destroyed   by  internal  discord  ? 
The  regret,  however,  is  less  when  a  man 
has  succeeded  in  uttering    the    thought 
that   was   in  him,  though    it  may  never 
have  found  a  worthy  expression.     Words- 
worth could  have    told    us    little    more 
though  the  "  Excursion  "    had  been    as 
complete   a  work  as  "  Paradise    Lost ;  " 
and  if  Scott  might  have  written  us  more 
"Antiquaries"   and"    Old    Mortalities," 
he  could  hardly  have  written  belter  ones. 


proached  fulfillment.  If  the  opinion 
formed  by  his  contemporaries  of  Cole- 
ridge be  anywhere  near  the  truth,  we  lost 
in  him  a  potential  philosopher  of  a  very 
high  order,  as  we  more  clearly  lost  a  poet 
of  singular  fascination.  Coleridge  nat- 
urally suggests  the  name  of  De  Quincey, 
whose  works  are  as  often  tantalizing  as 
satisfying.  And  to  make,  it  is  true,  a 
considerable  drop  from  the  greatest  of 
these  names,  we  often  feel  when  we  take 
up  one  of  Hazlilt's  glowing  essays,  that 
here,  too,  was  a  man  who  might  have 
made  a  far  more  enduring  mark  as  a 
writer  of  English  prose.  At  their  best, 
his  writings  are  admirable  ;  they  have 
the  true  stamp  ;  the  thought  is  mascu- 
line and  the  expression  masterly  ; 
phrases  engrave  themselves  on  the  mem- 
ory ;  and  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  genuine 
thinker  and  no  mere  manufacturer  of  lit- 
erary commonplace.  On  a  more  pro- 
longed study,  it  is  true,  we  become  con- 
scious of  many  shortcomings,  and  the 
general  effect  is  somehow  rather  cloying, 
though  hardly  from  an  excess  of  sweet- 
ness. And  yet  he  deserves  the  attenlioa 
both  of  the  critic  and  the  student  of 
character. 

The  story  of  Hazlitt's  life  has  been  told 
by  his  grandson  ;  but  there  is  a  rather 
curious  defect  of  materials  for  so  recent 
a  biography.  He  kept,  it  seems,  no  let- 
ters—  a  weakness,  if  it  be  a  weakness, 
for  which  one  is  rather  apt  to  applaud 
him  in  these  days  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nobody  ever  indulged  more  persist- 
ently in  the  habit  of  washing  his  dirty 
linen  in  public.  Not  even  his  idol  Rous- 
seau could  be  more  demonstrative  of  his 
feelings  and  recollections.  His  writings 
are  autobiographical,  sometimes  even 
offensively  ;  and  after  reading  them  we 
are  even  more  familiar  than  his  contem- 
poraries with  many  points  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  loved  to  pour  himself  out  in  his 
essays 

as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen  or  as  old  Montaigne, 

He  has  laid  bare  for  the  most  careless 
reader  the  main  elements  of  his  singular 
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composition.  Like  some  others  of  his 
revolutionary  friends,  Godwin,  for  ex- 
ample, Leigh  Hunt,  and  Tom  Paine,  he 
represents  the  old  Dissenting  spirit  in  a 
new  incarnation.  The  grandfather  a 
stern  Calvinist,  the  father  a  Unitarian, 
the  son  a  freethinker  ;  those  were  the 
gradations  through  which  more  than  one 
family  passed  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century  and  the  opening  of  this. 
One  generation  still  clung  to  the  old 
Puritan  traditions  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards ;  the  next  followed  Priestley  ;  and 
the  third  joined  the  little  band  of  radicals 
who  read  Cobbett,  scorned  Southey  as  a 
deserter,  and  refused  to  be  frightened  by 
the  French  Revolution.  The  outside 
crust  of  opinion  may  be  shed  with  little 
change  to  the  inner  man.  Hazlitt  was  a 
dissenter  to  his  backbone.  He  was  born 
to  be  in  a  minority;  to  be  a  living  pro- 
test against  the  dominant  creed  and  con- 
stitution. He  recognized  and  denounced, 
but  he  never  shook  off,  the  faults  char- 
acteristic of  small  sects.  A  want  of  wide 
intellectual  culture,  and  a  certain  sour- 
ness of  temper,  cramped  his  powers  and 
sometimes  marred  his  writing.  But  from 
his  Dissenting  forefathers  Hazlitt  inher- 
ited something  better.  Beside  the  huge 
tomes  of  controversial  divinity  on  his 
father's  shelves,  the  Patres  Poloni,  Prip- 
scovius,  Crellius,  and  Cracovius,  Lardner 
and  Doddridge,  and  Baxter  and  Bates, 
and  Howe,  were  the  legends  of  the  Puri- 
tan hagiology.  The  old  Dissenters,  he 
tells  us,  had  Neale's  "History  of  the 
Puritans  "  by  heart,  and  made  their  chil- 
dren read  Calamy's  account  of  the  two 
thousand  ejected  ministers  along  with 
the  stories  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 
and  Meshach,  Shadrach,  and  Abednego. 
Sympathy  for  the  persecuted,  unbending 
resistance  to  the  oppressor,  was  the 
creed  which  had  passed  into  their  blood. 
"This  covenant  they  kept  as  the  stars 
keep  their  courses  ;  this  principle  they 
stuck  by,  for  want  of  knowing  better,  as 
it  sticks  by  them  to  the  last.  It  grew 
with  their  growth,  it  does  not  wither  in 
their  decay.  ...  It  glimmers  with  the 
last  feeble  eyesight,  smiles  in  the  faded 
cheek  like  infancy,  and  lights  a  path  be- 
fore  them   to   the  grave.      This"  —  for 


Hazlitt  has  a  personal  application  for  all 
his  moralizing  —  "this  is  better  than  the 
whirligig  life  of  a  court  poet  "  —  such,  for 
example,  as  Robert  Southey. 

But  Hazlitt's  descent  was  not  pure. 
If  w6  could  trace  back  the  line  of  his 
ancestry  we  should  expect  to  find  that, 
by  some  freak  of  fortune,  one  of  the  rigid 
old  Puritans  had  married  a  descendant  of 
some  great  Flemish  or  Italian  painter. 
Love  of  graceful  forms  and  bright  colour- 
ing and  voluptuous  sensations  had  been 
transmitted  to  their  descendants,  though 
hitherto  repressed  by  the  stern  discipline 
of  British  nonconformity.  As  the  disci- 
pline relaxed,  the  Hazlitts  reverted  to  the 
ancestral  type.  Hazlitt  himself,  his  brother 
and  his  sister,  were  painters  by  instinct. 
The  brother  became  a  painter  of  minia- 
tures by  profession  ;  and  Hazlitt  to  the 
end  of  his  days  revered  Titian  almost  as 
much  as  he  revered  his  great  idol  Napo- 
leon. An  odd  pair  of  idols,  one  thinks, 
for  a  youth  brought  up  upon  Pripscovius 
and  his  brethren  !  A  keen  delight  in  all 
artistic  and  natural  beauty  were  awkward 
endowments  for  a  youth  intended  for  the 
ministry.  Keats  was  scarcely  more  out 
of  place  in  a  surgery  than  Hazlitt  would 
have  been  in  a  Unitarian  pulpit  of  those 
days,  and  yet  from  that  pulpit,  oddly 
enough,  came  the  greatest  impulse  to  his 
development.  It  came  from  a  man  who, 
like  Hazlitt  himself,  though  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Hazlitt,  combined  the  artistic 
and  the  philosophic  temperament.  Cole- 
ridge, as  Hazlitt  somewhere  says,  threw 
a  great  stone  into  the  standing  pool  of 
contemporary  thought ;  and  it  was  in 
January,  1798  —  one  of  the  many  dates 
in  his  personal  history  to  which  he  recurs 
with  unceasing  fondness — that  Hazlitt 
rose  before  daylight  and  walked  ten  miles 
in  the  mud  to  hear  Coleridge  preach. 
He  has  told,  in  his  graphic  manner,  how 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  "  rosp  like  a 
stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes  ;  "  how 
he  launched  into  his  subject,  in  giving 
out  the  text,  "like  an  eagle  dallying  with 
the  wind;"  and  how  his  young  hearer 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  to  see  the  union  of  poetry 
and  philosophy  and  of  truth  and  genius 
embracing   under   the    eye    of    religion. 
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lis  description  of  the  youthful  Cole- 
|dge  has  a  fit  pendant  in   the  wonderful 

jscfiption  of  the  full-blown  philosopher 

Mr.  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Stirling  ;  "  where, 
ideed,  one  or   two   touches   are    taken 

>m  Hazlitt's  essays.  It  is  Hazlitt  who 
imarked,  even  at  this  early  meeting,  that 
le  dreamy  poet-philosopher  could  never 
jclde  on  wliich  side  of  the  footpath  he 
lould  walk  ;  and  Hazlitt  who  struck  out 
le  epigram  that  Coleridge  was  an  ex- 
illent  talker  if  allowed  to  start  from  no 
remises  and  come  to  no  conclusion, 
'he  glamour  of   Coleridge's    theosophy 

!ver  seems  to  have  fascinated  Hazlitt's 
iubborn  intellect.     At  this  time,  indeed, 

)leridge  had  not  yet  been  inoculated 
Ith  German  mysticism.  In  after  years, 
le  disciple,  according  to  his  custom, 
mounced  his  master  and  assailed  him 
rith  half-regretful  anger.  But  the  inter- 
►urse  and  kindly  encouragement  of  so 

linent  a  man  seems  to  have  roused 
lazlitt's  ambition.  His  poetical  and  his 
jeculative  intellect  were  equally  stirred. 

le  youth  was  already  longing  to  write 

philosophical  treatise.  The  two  ele- 
lents  of  his  nature  thus  roused  to  action 
him  along  a  "strange  diagonal."     He 

mid  be  at  once  a  painter  and  a  meta- 

lysician.     Some  eight  years  of  artistic 

)our  convinced  him  that  he  could  not 
a  Titian  or  a  Raphael,  and  he  de- 
lined  to  be  a  mere  Hazlitt  junior.  His 
letaphysical  studies,  on  the  contrary, 
)nvinced  him  that  he  might  be  a  Hume 
a  Berkeley  ;  but  unluckily  they  con- 
Inced  himself  alone.  The  tiny  volume 
lihich  contained  their  results  was    neg- 

:ted  by  everybody  but  the  author,  who, 

the  end  of  his  days,  loved  it  with  the 

)ve  of  a  mother  for  a  deformed  child. 

It  is  written,  to  say  the  truth,  in  a  painful 

id  obscure  style  ;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
lan  who  has  brooded  over  his  own 
loughts  in  solitude  till  he  cannot  appre- 
late  the    need    of    a    clear  exposition. 

le  narrowness  of  his  reading  had  left 
im    in    ignorance  of  the   new  aspects 

ider  which  the  eternal  problems  were 
resenting  themselves  to  the  new  genera- 
ion  ;  and  a  metaphysical  discussion  in 

itiquated  phraseology  is  as  useless  as  a 
idy's  dress   in   the   last  year's  fashion. 


Hazlitt,  in  spite  of  this  double  failure, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  impecuniosity  ;  but  the  most 
determined  Bohemian  has  to  live.  For 
some  years  he  strayed  about  the  purlieus 
of  literature,  drudging,  translating,  and 
doing  other  cobbler's  work.  Two  of  his 
performances,  however,  were  characteris- 
tic ;  he  wrote  an  attack  upon  Malthus 
and  he  made  an  imprudent  marriage. 
Even  Malthusians  must  admit  that  impru- 
dent marriages  may  have  some  accidental 
!  good  consequences.  When  a  man  has 
fairly  got  his  back  to  the  wall,  he  is 
forced  to  fight  ;  and  Hazlitt  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  with  a  wife  and  a  son,  at  last 
discovered  the  great  secret  of  the  literary 
profession,  that  a  clever  man  can  write 
when  he  has  to  write  or  starve.  To  com- 
pose had  been  labour  and  grief  to  him,  so 
long  as  he  could  potter  round  a  thought 
indefinitely;  but  with  the  printer's  devil 
on  one  side  and  the  demands  of  a 
family  on  the  other,  his  ink  began  to  flow 
freely,  and  during  the  last  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen years  of  his  life  he  became  a 
voluminous  though  fragmentary  author. 
Several  volumes  of  essays,  lectures,  and 
criticisms,  besides  his  more  ambitious 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  and  a  great  deal  of 
anonymous  writing,  attest  his  industry. 
He  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  ; 
leaving  enough  to  show  that  he  could 
have  done  more,  and  a  good  deal  of  rare, 
if  not  the  highest  kind  of  excellence. 

Hazlitt,  as  I  have  said,  is  everywhere 
autobiographical.  Besides  that  secret, 
that  a  man  can  write  if  he  must,  he  had 
discovered  the  further  secret,  that  the 
easiest  of  all  topics  is  his  own  feelings. 
It  is  an  apparent  paradox,  though  the  ex- 
planation is  not  far  to  seek,  that  Hazlitt, 
though  shy  with  his  friends,  was  the 
most  unreserved  of  writers.  Indeed  he 
takes  the  public  into  his  confidence  with 
a  facility  which  we  cannot  easily  forgive. 
Biographers  of  late  have  been  guilty  of 
flagrant  violations  of  the  unwritten  code 
which  should  protect  the  privacies  of 
social  life  from  the  intrusions  of  pub- 
lic curiosity.  But  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous of  biographers  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  tear  aside  the  veil  so  auda- 
ciously as   Hazlitt,   in  one   conspicuous 
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instance  at  least,  chose  to  do  for  himself. 
His  idol  Rousseau  had  indeed  gone  fur- 
ther ;  but  when  Rousseau  told  the  story 
of  his  youth,  it  was  at  least  seen  through 
a  long  perspective  of  years,  and  his  own 
perso'nality  might  seem  to  be  scarcely  in- 
terested. Hazlitt  chose,  in  the  strange 
book  called  the  "  New  Pygmalion,  or  Li- 
ber Amoris,"  to  invite  the  British  public 
at  large  to  look  on  at  a  strange  tragi- 
comedy, of  which  the  last  scene  was 
scarcely  finished.  Hazlitt  had  long  been 
unhappy  in  his  family  life.  His  wife  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  masculine  woman, 
with  no  talent  for  domesticity;  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  her  husband's  pur- 
suits, and  inclined  to  despise  him  for  so 
fruitless  an  employment  of  his  energies. 
They  had  already  separated,  it  seems, 
when  Hazlitt  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Sarah  Walker,  the  daughter  of  his 
lodging-house  keeper.  The  husband  and 
wife  agreed  to  obtain  a  divorce  under  the 
Scotch  law,  after  which  they  might  fol- 
low their  own  path,  and  Sarah  Walker 
become  the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt.  Some 
months  had  to  be  spent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hazlitt  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  this 
arrangement.  The  lady's  journal  records 
her  impressions  ;  which,  it  would  seem, 
strongly  resembled  those  of  a  tradesman 
getting  rid  of  a  rather  flighty  and  impru- 
dent partner  in  business.  She  is  ex- 
tremely precise  as  to  all  pecuniary  and 
legal  details  ;  she  calls  upon  her  hus- 
band now  and  then,  takes  tea  with  him, 
makes  an  off-hand  remark  or  two  about 
some  picture-gallery  which  he  had  been 
visiting,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  made  a 
fool  of  himself,  with  the  calmness  of  a 
lady  dismissing  a  troublesome  servant, 
or  a  schoolmaster  parting  from  an  ill- 
behaved  pupil.  And  meanwhile,  in  queer  i 
contrast,  Hazlitt  was  pouring  out  to  his 
friends  letters  which  seem  to  be  throb- 
bing with  unrestrainable  passion.  He  is 
raving  as  Romeo  at  Mantua  might  have 
raved  of  Juliet.  To  hear  Miss  Walker 
called  his  wife  will  be  music  to  his  ears, 
such  as  they  never  heard.  But  it  seems 
doubtful  whether,  after  all,  his  Juliet  will 
have  him.  He  shrieks  mere  despair  and 
suicide.  Nothing  is  left  in  the  world  to 
give  him  a  drop  of  comfort.  The  breeze 
does  not  cool  him  nor  the  blue  sky  de- 
light him.  He  will  never  lie  down  at 
night  nor  rise  up  of  a  morning  in  peace, 
nor  even  behold  his  little  boy's  face  with 
pleasure  unless  he  is  restored  to  her  fa- 
vour. And  Mrs.  Hazlitt  reports,  after 
acknowledging  a  receipt  of  10/.,  that  Mr. 
Hazlitt  was  so  much  "enamoured"  of 


one  of  these  letters  that  he  pulled  it  out 
of  his  pocket  twenty  times  a  day,  wanted 
to  read  it  to  his  companions,  and  ranted 
and  gesticulated  till  people  took  him  for 
a  madman.  The  "  Liber  Amoris  "  is  made 
out  of  these  letters  —  more  or  less  al- 
tered and  disguised,  with  some  reports 
of  conversations  with  the  lovely  Sarah. 
"  It  was  an  explosion  of  frenzy,"  says 
De  Quincey  ;  his  reckless  mode  of  re- 
lieving his  bosom  of  certain  perilous 
stuff,  with  little  care  whether  it  produced 
scorn  or  sympathy.  A  passion,  at  least, 
which  urges  its  victim  to  such  improprie- 
ties should  be  deep  and  genuine.  One 
would  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had 
not  taken  his  frenzy  to  market.  The 
"  Liber  Amoris  "  tells  us  accordingly  that 
the  author,  Hazlitt's  imaginary  double, 
died  abroad,  "of  disappointment  preying 
on  a  sickly  frame  and  morbid  state  of 
mind."  The  hero,  in  short,  breaks  his 
heart  when  the  lady  marries  somebody 
else.  The  real  Hazlitt's  heart  was  more 
elastic.  Sarah  Walker  married,  and 
Hazlitt  next  year  married  a  widow  lady 
"of  some  property,"  whom  he  met  in  a 
coach,  made  a  tour  with  her  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  then  —  quarrelled  with  her 
also.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story.  Hazlitt's 
biographer  informs  us,  by  way  of  excuse, 
that  his  grandfather  was  "physically  inca- 
pable "  —  whatever  that  may  mean  —  "  of 
fixing  his  affection  upon  a  single  object." 
He  "comprehended,"  indeed,  "the  worth 
of  constancy  "  and  other  virtues  as  well 
as  most  men,  and  could  have  written 
about  them  better  than  most  men  ;  but 
somehow  "  a  sinister  influence  or  agency," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  sensuous  tempera- 
ment, was  perpetually  present,  which 
confined  his  virtues  to  the  sphere  of 
theory.  An  apology  sometimes  is  worse 
than  a  satire.  The  case,  however,  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  plain.  We  need  not 
suspect  that  Hazlitt  was  consciously  act- 
ing 3,  part  and  nursing  his  "frenzy  "  be- 
cause he  thought  that  it  would  make  a 
startling  book.  He  was  an  egotist  and  a 
man  of  impulse.  His  impressions  were 
for  the  time  overpowering ;  but  they 
were  transient.  His  temper  was  often 
stronger  than  his  passions.  A  gust  of 
anger  would  make  him  quarrel  with  his 
oldest  friends.  Every  emotion  justified 
itself  for  the  lime,  because  it  was  his. 
He  always  did  well,  whether  it  pleased 
him  for  the  moment  to  be  angry,  to  be  in 
love,  to  be  cynical,  or  to  be  furiously  in- 
dignant. The  end,  therefore,  of  his  life 
exhibits  a  series  of  short  impetuous  fits 
of  passionate  endeavour,  rather  than  de- 
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►tion   to   a   single  overruling  purpose; 
id  all  his  writings  are    brie?  outbursts 
eloquent   feeling,    where   neither   the 
sparate   fragments   nor   the  works  con- 
Idered  as  a  whole  obey  any  law  of  logi- 
il    development.      And    yet,    in    some 
rays,  Hazlilt  boasted,  and  boasted  plausi- 
[ly  enough,  of  his   constancy.     He   has 
lesame  ideas  to  the  end  of  his  life  that 
le  had   at  fourteen.     He   would,  he  re- 
marks, be   an  excellent  man    on  a  jury, 
le  would  say  little,  but  would  starve  the 
eleven     other     obstinate     fellows     out. 
Amongst   politicians   he  was   a   faithful 
ibdiel,  when  all  others  had  deserted  the 
luse.     He  loved  the  books  of  his  boy- 
food,  the   fields    where   he  had  walked. 
le  gardens  where  he  had  drunk  ten,  and, 
a  rather  provoking  extent,  the  old  quo- 
itions   and   old    stories    which   he    had 
Ised  from   his    first  days  of  authorship. 
he  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox 
ives  the  clue  to  Hazlitt's  singular  char- 
:ter. 

What  I  have  called  Hazlitt's  egotism 
more  euphemistically  and  perhaps 
kore  accurately  described  by  Talfourd,* 
[an  intense  consciousness  of  his  own 
fdividual  being."  The  word  egotism  in 
ir  rough  estimates  of  character  is  too 
isily  confounded  with  selfishness.  Haz- 
It  miglit  have  been  the  person  who  as- 
ired  a  friend  that  he  took  a  deep  inter- 
it  in  his  own  concerns,  or  rather  in  his 
rn  emotions.  He  was,  one  could  say, 
icidedly  unselfish,  if  by  selfishness  is 
feant  a  disposition  to  feather  one's  own 
!st  without  regard  for  other  people's 
rants.  Still  less  was  he  selfish  in  the 
;nse  of  preferring  solid  bread  and  butter 
the  higher  needs  of  mind  and  spirit, 
[is  sentiments  are  always  generous,  and 
scorn  is  too  familiar  a  mood  it  is  scorn 
the  base  and  servile.  But  his  pecul- 
Irity  is  that  these  generous  feelings  are 
Kvays  associated  with  some  special  case, 
le  sees  every  abstract  principle  by  the 
>ncrete  instance.  He  hates  insolence 
the  abstract,  but  his  hatred  flames  into 
ission  when  it  is  insolence  to  Hazlilt. 
le  resembles  that  good  old  lady  who 
rrote  on  the  margin  of  her  "  Complete 
>uty  of  Man"  the  name  of  that  neigh- 
>ur  who  most  conspicuously  sinned 
[ainst  the  precept  of  the  adjacent  text, 
yranny  with  Hazlilt  is  named  Pitt, 
irty  spite  is  Gifford,  apostasy  is  South- 
and  fidelity  may  perhaps  be  called 
'obbett ;  though  he  finds  names  for  the 

In  the  cxcclleut  essay   prefmed  to   Hazlitt's   Lit- 
~  Remains. 
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vices  much  more  easily  than  for  the  vir- 
tues. And  thus,  if  he  cannot  be  con- 
demned for  selfishness,  one  must  be 
charitable  not  to  put  down  a  good  many 
of  his  offences  to  its  sister  jealousy. 
The  personal  and  the  public  sentiments 
are  so  invariably  blended  in  his  mind 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  could 
have  analyzed  their  composition.  He  was 
apt  to  be  the  more  moody  and  irritable 
because  his  resentments  clothe  them- 
selves spontaneously  in  the  language  of 
some  nobler  emotion.  If  his  friends  are 
cold,  he  bewails  the  fickleness  of  human- 
ity;  if  they  are  successful  it  is  not  envy 
that  prompts  his  irritation,  but  the  rare 
correspondence  between  merit  and  re- 
ward. Such  a  man  is  more  faithful  to  his 
dead  than  to  his  living  friends.  The 
dead  cannot  change  ;  they  always  come 
back  to  his  memory  in  their  old  colours  ; 
their  names  recall  the  old  tender  emotion 
placed  above  all  change  and  chance.  IJut 
who  can  tell  that  our  dearest  living  friend 
may  not  come  into  awkward  collision 
with  us  before  he  has  left  the  room  ?  It 
is  as  well  to  be  on  our  guard  !  It  is  curi- 
ous how  the  two  feelings  alternate  in 
Hazlitt's  mind  in  regard  to  the  friends 
who  are  at  once  dead  and  living;  how 
fondly  he  dwells  upon  the  Coleridge  of 
Wem  and  Nether  Stowey  where  he  first 
listened  to  the  enchanter's  voice,  and 
with  what  bitterness,  which  is  yet  but 
soured  affection,  he  turns  upon  the 
Coleridge  who  defended  war-taxes  in 
the  *'  Friend."  He  hacks  and  hews  at 
Southey  through  several  furious  essays 
and  ends  with  a  groan.  "  We  met  him 
unexpectedly  the  other  day  in  St.  Giles's," 
he  says,  "  were  sorry  we  had  passed  him 
without  speaking  to  an  oU  friend,  turned 
and  looked  after  him  for  some  time  as  to 
a  tale  of  other  days — sighing,  as  we 
walked  on,  alas,  poor  Southey ! "  He 
fancies  himself  to  be  in  the  mood  of 
Brutus  murdering  Caisar.  It  is  patriot- 
ism struggling  with  old  associations  of 
friendship;  if  there  is  any  personal  ele- 
ment in  the  hostility,  no  one  is  less  con- 
scious of  it  than  the  possessor.  To  the 
whole  Lake  school  his  attitude  is  always 
the  same — justice  done  grudgingly  in 
spite  of  anger,  or  satire  tempered  by  re- 
morse. No  one  could  say  nastier  things 
of  that  very  different  egotist,  Words- 
worth ;  nor  could  any  one,  outside  the 
sacred  clique,  pay  him  heartier  compli- 
ments. Nobody,  indeed,  can  dislike 
egotism  like  an  egotist.  **  Wordsworth,'* 
says  Hazlilt,  ♦*  sees  nothing  but  himself 
and  the  universe  ;  he  hales  all  greatness 
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and  all  pretensions  to  it  but  his  own. 
His  egotism  is  in  this  respect  a  madness, 
for  he  scorns  even  the  admiration  of  him- 
self, thinking  it  a  presumption  in  any  one 
to  suppose  that  he  has  taste  or  sense 
enough  to  understand  him.  He  hates  all 
science  and  all  art ;  he  hates  chemistry,  he 
hates  conchology,  he  hates  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  he  hates  logic,  he  hates  meta- 
'  physics,"  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of 
hatreds,  ending  with  the  inimitable  Na- 
poleon, whom  Wordsworth  hates,  it 
seems,  "  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  anything 
greater,  or  thought  to  be  greater  than 
himself."  Hazlitt  might  have  made  out  a 
tolerable  list  of  his  own  antipathies  ; 
though,  to  do  him  justice,  of  antipathies 
balanced  by  ardent  enthusiasm,  especially 
for  the  dead  or  the  distant. 

Hazlitt,  indeed,  was  incapable  of  the 
superlative  self-esteem  here  attributed  to 
Wordsworth.  His  egotism  is  a  curious 
variety  of  that  Protean  passion,  com- 
pounded as  skilfully  as  the  melancholy 
of  Jaques.  It  is  not  the  fascinating  and 
humorous  egotism  of  Lamb,  who  disarms 
us  beforehand  by  a  smile  at  his  own 
crotchets.  Hazlitt  is  too  serious  to  be 
playful.  Nor  is  it  like  the  amusing  ego- 
tism of  Boswell,  combined  with  a  vanity 
which  evades  our  contempt,  because  it 
asks  so  frankly  for  sympathy.  Hazlitt  is 
too  proud  and  too  bitter.  Neither  is  it 
the  misanthropic  egotism  of  Byron, 
which,  through  all  its  affectation,  implies 
a  certain  aristocratic  contempt  of  the 
world  and  its  laws.  Hazlitt  has  not  the 
sweep  and  continuity  of  Byron's  passion. 
His  egotism  —  be  it  said  without  offence 
—  is  dashed  with  something  of  the  feel- 
ing common  amongst  his  Dissenting 
friends.  He  feels  the  awkwardness 
which  prevails  amongst  a  clique  branded 
by  a  certain  social  stigma,  and  despises 
himself  for  his  awkwardness.  He  resents 
neglect  and  scorns  to  ask  for  patronage. 
His  egotism  is  a  touchy  and  wayward 
feeling  which  takes  the  mask  of  misan- 
thropy. He  is  always  meditating  upon 
his  own  qualities,  but  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  conceited  man  who  plumes  him- 
self upon  his  virtues,  nor  of  the  ascetic 
who  broods  over  his  vices.  He  prefers 
the  apparently  self-contradictory  attitude 
(but  human  nature  is  illogical)  of  meditat- 
ing with  remorse  upon  his  own  virtues. 
What  in  others  is  complacency  becomes 
with  him,  ostensibly  at  least,  self-re- 
proach. He  affects— but  it  is  hard  to 
say  where  the  affectation  begins  —  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
merits.     He  is  angry  with  the  world  for 
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preferring  commonplace  to  genius,  and 
rewarding  stupidity  by  success  ;  but  in 
form  at  least,  he  mocks  at  his  own  folly 
for  expecting  better  things.  If  he  is  vain 
at  bottom,  his  vanity  shows  itself  indi- 
rectly by  depreciating  his  neighbours. 
He  is  too  proud  to  dwell  upon  his  own 
virtues,  but  he  has  been  convinced  by 
impartial  observation  that  the  world  at 
large  is  in  a  conspiracy  against  merit. 
Thus  he  manages  to  transform  his  self- 
consciousness  into  the  semblance  of 
proud  humility,  and  extracts  a  bitter  and 
rather  morbid  pleasure  from  dwelling 
upon  his  disappointments  and  failures. 
Half  a  dozen  of  his  best  essays  give  ex- 
pression to  this  mood,  which  is  rather 
bitter  than  querulous.  He  enlarges  cor- 
dially on  the  "  disadvantages  of  intellect- 
ual superiority."  An  author — Hazlitt, 
to  wit  —  is  not  allowed  to  relax  into  dul- 
ness  ;  if  he  is  brilliant  he  is  not  under- 
stood, and  if  he  professes  an  interest  in 
common  things  it  is  assumed  that  then 
he  must  be  a  fool.  And  yet  in  the  midst 
of  these  grumblings  he  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit a  touch  of  weakness,  and  tells  us 
how  it  pleases  him  to  hear  a  man  ask  in 
the  Fives  Court,  "  Which  is  Mr.  Hazlitt  ?  " 
He,  the  most  idiosyncratic  of  men  and 
most  proud  of  it  at  bottom,  declares  how 
"  he  hates  his  style  to  be  known,  as  he 
hates  all  idiosyncracy."  At  the  next  mo- 
ment he  purrs  with  complacency  at  the 
recollection  of  having  been  forced  into 
an  avowal  of  his  authorship  of  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Revie'w.  Most  gener- 
ally he  eschews  these  naive  lapses  into 
vanity.  He  dilates  on  the  old  text  of  the 
"shyness  of  scholars."  The  learned  are 
out  of  place  in  competition  with  the 
world.  They  are  not  and  ought  not  to 
fancy  themselves  fitted  for  the  vulgar 
arena.  They  can  never  enjoy  their  old 
privileges.  "Fool  that  it  (learning)  was, 
ever  to  forego  its  privileges  and  loosen 
the  strong  hold  it  had  on  opinion  in  big- 
otry and  superstition  !  "  The  same  tone 
of  disgust  pronounces  itself  more  cyni- 
cally in  an  essay  "On  the  Pleasure  of 
Hating."  Hatred  is,  he  admits,  a  poison- 
ous ingredient  in  all  our  passions,  but 
it  is  that  which  gives  reality  to  them. 
Patriotism  means  hatred  of  the  French, 
and  virtue  is  hatred  of  other  people's 
faults  to  atone  for  our  own  vices.  All 
things  turn  to  hatred.  "We  hate  old 
friends,  we  hate  old  books,  we  hate  old 
opinions,  and  at  last  we  come  to  hatej 
ourselves."  Summing  up  all  his  disap-| 
pointments,  the  broken  friendships,  and; 
disappointed    ambitions,    and    vanished' 
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illusions,  he  asks  in  conclusion,  whether 
has   not  come   to   hate   and    despise 
[imself  ?     "Indeed,   I  do,"  he  answers, 
id  "chiefly  for  not  having  hated  and  de- 
>ised  tiie  world  enough." 
This    is    an    outbreak     of    temporary 
)leen.     Nobody  loved  his  old  books  and 
id  opinions  better.     Hazlitt  is  speaking 
the  character  of  Timon,  which  indeed 
ts  him  rather  too  easily,     liut  elsewhere 
le  same  strain  of  cynicism  comes  out  in 
lore  natural  and  less  extravagant  form. 
*ake,    for  example  the    essay    on    the 
Conduct  of  Life."     It  is  a  piece  of  bond 
\de  advice    addressed     to    his    boy    at 
;hool,  and  gives  in  a  sufHciently  edifying 
)rm  the  commonplaces  which  elders  are 
;customcd  to  address   to   their  juniors, 
lonesty,  independence,    diligence,    and 
jmperance  are  commended  in  good  set 
irms,  though  with  an  earnestness  which, 
is  often  the  case  with   Hazlitt,  imparts 
>me  reality  to  outworn  formulae.     When, 
jwever,   he  comes   to  the   question   of 
larriage,    the     true     man    breaks    out. 
fon't  trust,  he  says,  to  line  sentiments  : 
ley  will  make    no   more  impression   on 
lese  delicate  creatures  than  on  a   piece 
marble.     Love  in   woman  is  vanity,  in- 
irest,  or  fancy.     Women  care   nothing 
)0ut  talents  or  virtue  —  about  poets  or 
lilosophers  or  politicians.     They  judge 
the  eye.     "  No  true   woman  ever   re- 
irded  anything  but   her  lover's  person 
id     address."     The      author     has     no 
lance  ;  for  he  lives  in  a  dream,  he  feels 
>lhing  spontaneously,  his  metaphysical 
jfinemcnts  are  all  thrown  away.     "  Look 
laugh  loud,  talk  big,  keep  the  colour 
your  cheek  and   the  fire   in  your  eye, 
lorn  your  person,  maintain  your  health, 
)ur  beauty,  and   your  animal  spirits  ;  " 
>r  if    you   once   lapse   into  poetry   and 
philosophy    "you   will   want    an   eye  to 
ihew  you,  a  hand  to  guide  you,  a  bosom 
love  — and    will    stagger    into    your 
rave  old  before  your  time,  unloved  and 
inlovely."     "  A    spider,"  he  adds,   "  the 
leanest  creature  that  crawls  or  lives,  has 
ts  mate  or  fellow,  but   a  scholar  has    no 
late    or    fellow."      Mrs.    Hazlitt,    Miss 
Jarah  Walker,  and  several  other   ladies 
lought  Hazlitt  surly  and  cared  nothing 
>r  his  treatise  on  human  nature.     There- 
ire  (it  is  true  Hazlittian  logic)  no  woman 
ires  for  sentiment.     The  sex  which  de- 
spised him  must  be  despicable.     Equal- 
characteristic  is   his  profound   belief 
lat  his  failure  in  another  line  is  owing 
the  malignity  of  the  world  at  large.    In 
>ne  of  his  most   characteristic  essays  he 
»ks  whether  genius   is  conscious   of  its 
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powers.  He  writes  what  he  declares  to 
be  a  digression  about  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  we  may  believe  as  much  as  we 
please  of  his  assertion  tliat  he  does  not 
quote  himself  as  an  example  of  genius. 
He  has  spoken,  he  declares,  with  free- 
dom and  power,  and  will  not  cease  be- 
cause he  is  abused  for  not  being  a  gov- 
ernment tool.  He  wrote  a  charming 
character  of  Congreve's  Millamant,  but  it 
was  unnoticed  because  he  was  not  a  gov- 
ernment tool.  Gifford  would  not  relish  his 
account  of  Dekker's  Orlando  Friscobal- 
do  —  because  he  was  not  a  government 
tool.  He  wrote  admirable  table-talks  — 
for  once,  as  they  are  nearly  finished,  he 
will  venture  to  praise  himself.  He 
could  swear  (were  they  not  his)  that  the 
thoughts  in  them  were  "  founded  as  the 
rock,  free  as  the  air,  in  tone  like  an  Ital- 
ian picture."  But,  had  the  style  been 
like  polished  steel,  as  firm  and  as  bright,  it 
would  have  availed  him  nothing,  for  he 
was  not  a  government  tool.  The  world 
hated  him,  we  see,  for  his  merits.  It  is  a 
bad  world,  he  says  ;  but  don't  think  that 
it  is  my  vanity  which  has  taken  offence, 
for  I  am  remarkable  for  modesty,  and 
therefore  I  know  that  my  virtues  are 
faults  of  which  I  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
Is  this  pride  or  vanity,  or  humility  or 
cynicism,  or  self-reproach  for  wasted 
talents,  or  an  intimate  blending  of  pas- 
sions for  which  there  is  no  precise  name  t 
Who  can  unravel  the  masks  within  masks 
of  a  cunning  egotism  ? 

To  one  virtue,  however,  that  of  polit- 
ical constancy,  Hazlitt  lays  claim  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms.  If  he  quarrels 
with  all  his  friends  —  "most  of  the 
friends  I  have  seen  have  turned  out  the 
bitterest  enemies,  or  cold,  uncomfortable 
acquaintance"  —  it  is,  of  course,  their 
fault.  A  thoroughgoing  egotist  must 
think  himself  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
world,  and  all  change  of  relations  must 
mean  that  others  have  moved  away  from 
him.  Politically,  too,  all  who  have  given 
up  his  opinions  are  deserters,  and  gen- 
erally from  the  worst  of  motives.  He  ac- 
cuses Burke  of  turning  against  the  Revo- 
lution from  — of  all  motives  in  the  world  ! 
—  jealousy  of  Rousseau;  a  theory  still 
more  absurd  than  Mr.  Buckle's  hypothe- 
sis of  madness.  Court  favour  supplies 
in  most  cases  a  simpler  explanation  of 
the  general  demoralization.  Hazlitt 
could  not  give  credit  to  men  like  Southy 
and  Coleridge  for  sincere  alarm  at  tlie 
French  Revolution.  Such  a  sentiment 
would  be  too  unreasonable,  for  he  had 
not  been  alarmed  himself.    His  constaa- 
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cy,  indeed,  would  be  admirable  if  it  did 
not  su<ygest  doubts  of  his  wisdom.  A 
man  whose  opinions  at  fifty  are  his  opin- 
ions at  fourteen,  has  opinions  of  very  lit- 
tle value.  If  his  intellect  has  developed 
properly,  or  if  he  could  have  profited  by 
experience,  he  will  modify,  though  he 
need  not  retract,  his  early  views.  To 
claim  to  have  learnt  nothing  from  1792 
to  1830  is  almost  to  write  yourself  down 
as  hopelessly  impenetrable.  The  expla- 
nation is,  that  what  Hazlilt  called  his 
opinions  were  really  his  feelings.  He 
could  argue  very  ingeniously,  as  appears 
from  his  remarks  on  Coleridge  and  Mal- 
thus,  but  his  logic  was  the  slave,  not  the 
ruler,  of  his  emotions.  His  politics  were 
simply  the  expression,  in  a  generalized 
form,  of  his  intense  feeling  of  personality. 
They  are  a  projection  upon  the  modern 
political  feeling  of  that  heroic  spirit  of 
individual  self-respect  which  animated  his 
Puritan  forefathers.  One  question,  and 
only  one  question,  he  frequently  tells  us, 
is  of  real  importance.  All  the  rest  is 
mere  verbiage.  The  single  dogma  worth 
attacking  or  defending,  is  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  Are  men,  in  the  old  phrase, 
born,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  other  men 
ready  booted  and  spurred,  or  are  they 
not  ?  That  is  the  single  shibboleth 
which  tells  true  men  from  false.  Others, 
he  says,  bowed  their  heads  to  the  image 
of  the  beast.  "  I  spat  upon  it,  and 
buffeted  it,  and  pointed  at  it,  and  drew 
aside  the  veil  that  then  half  concealed 
it."  This  passionate  denial  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  men  over  their  fellows  is  but 
vicarious  pride,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so, 
or  a  generous  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  translated  into  political 
terms.  Hazlitt's  character  did  not 
change,  however  much  his  judgment  of 
individuals  might  change  ;■  and  therefore 
the  principles  which  merely  reflected  his 
character  remained  rooted  and  unshaken. 
And  yet  his  politics  changed  curiously 
enough  in  another  sense.  The  abstract 
truth,  in  Hazlitt's  mind,  must  always  have 
a  concrete  symbol.  He  chose  to  regard 
Napoleon  as  the  antithesis  to  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  That  was  the  vital  for- 
mula of  Napoleon,  his  essence,  and  the 
true  meaning  of  his  policy.  The  one 
question  in  abstract  politics  was  typified 
for  Hazlittby  the  contrast  betweenNapo- 
leon  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  To  prove 
thnt  Napoleon  could  trample  on  human 
rights  as  rouglily  as  any  legitimate  sov- 
ereign was  for  him  mere  waste  of  time. 
Napoleon's  tyranny  meant  a  fair  war 
against  the   evil  principle.     Had   Hazlitt 


lived  in  France,  and  come  into  collision 
with  press-laws,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
his  sentiments  would  have  changed.  But 
Napoleon  was  far  enough  off  to  serve  as 
a  mere  poetical  symbol  ;  his  memory  had 
got  itself  entwined  in  those  youthful 
associations  on  which  Hazlitt  always 
dwelt  so  fondly  ;  and  moreover,  to  de- 
fend "  Boney  "  was  to  quarrel  with  much 
of  his  countrymen,  and  even  of  his  own 
party.  What  more  was  wanted  to  make 
him  one  of  Hazlitt's  superstitions  ?  No 
more  ardent  devotee  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend  ever  existed,  and  Hazlitt's  last 
years  were  employed  in  writing  a  book 
which  is  a  political  pamphlet  as  much  as 
a  history.  He  worships  the  eldest  Napo- 
leon with  the  fervour  of  a  corporal  of  the 
Old  Guard,  and  denounces  the  great 
conspiracy  of  kings  and  nobles  with  the 
energy  of  Cobbett  ;  but  he  had  none  of 
the  special  knowledge  which  alone  could 
give  permanent  value  to  such  a  perform- 
ance. He  seems  to  have  consulted  only 
the  French  authorities  ;  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing for  once  to  find  an  Englishman  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Waterloo  entirely  from 
the  French  side,  and  speaking,  for  exam- 
ple, of  left  and  right  as  if  he  had  been  — 
as  in  imagination  he  was  —  by  the  side 
of  Napoleon  instead  of  Wellington. 
Even  M.  Victor  Hugo  can  see  more 
merit  in  the  English  army  and  its  com- 
mander. A  radical,  who  takes  Napoleon 
for  his  polar-star,  must  change  some  of 
his  theories,  though  he  disguises  the 
change  from  himself ;  but  a  change  of  a 
different  kind  came  over  Hazlitt  as  he 
grew  older. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Southeys  and 
Wordsworths  for  the  French  Revolution 
changed  —  whatever  their  motives  —  into 
enthusiasm  for  the  established  order. 
Hazlitt's  enthusiasm  remained,  but  be- 
came the  enthusiasm  of  regret  instead  of 
hope.  As  one  by  one  the  former  zealots 
dropped  off  he  despised  them  as  rene- 
gades, and  clasped  his  old  creed  the 
more  firmly  to  his  bosom.  But  the 
change  did  not  draw  him  nearer  to  the  few 
who  remained  faithful.  They  perversely 
loved  the  wrong  side  of  the  right  cause, 
or  loved  it  for  the  wrong  reason.  He 
liked  the  Whigs  no  better  than  the  To- 
ries ;  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly 
were  opposition  coaches,  making  a  great 
dust  and  spattering  each  otiier  with  mud, 
but  travelling  by  the  same  road  to  the 
same  end.  A  Whig,  he  said,  was  a  trim- 
mer, who  dared  neither  to  be  a  rogue  nor 
an  honest  man,  but  was  "a  sort  of  whif- 
fling, shuffling,  cunning,  silly,  contempt!- 
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le,  unmeaning  negation    of    the    two," 
nd  the  true,  genuine,  radical  reformers  ? 
o  them,  as  re|)resented  by  the  school  of 
entham,  Haziitt    entertained    an    aver- 
ion  quite  as  hearty  as   his  aversion    for 
higs    and    Tories.     If,    he    says,    the 
higs  are  too  finical  to  join  heartily  with 
e  popular  advocates,  the    reformers  are 
o  sour.     They  hate    literature,    poetry, 
and  romance  ;  nothing  gives  them  pleas- 
ure that  docs  not  give  others  pain  ;  utili- 
tarianism means    prosaic,    hard-hearted, 
narrow-minded  dogmatism.     Indeed,  his 
et  essay   on  the    principles    of  human 
ature  was  simply  an  assault  on    what  he 
ok  to   be  their   fundamental    position. 
e  fancied  that  the  school   of    lientham 
garded  man  as  a  purely  selfish  and  cal- 
culating animal  ;  and  his   whole  philoso- 
phy was  an   attempt  to  prove  the  natural 
disinterestedness  of  man,  and  to  indicate 
for   the  imagination    and    the    emotions 
their  proper  place  beside  the    calculating 
culty.     Few   were  those   who  did    not 
me    under'  one     or    other    clause    of 
is     sweeping    denunciation.      He    as- 
iled    Slielley,  who  was    neither  Whig, 
ory,  nor   Utilitarian,  so   cuttingly  as    to 
revoke  a  dispute  with    Leigh   Hunt,  and 
ad  some  of    his  sharp  criticisms  for   his 
lend     Godwin.      His     general    moral, 
deed,   is  the  old  congenial   one.     The 
former  is  as  unfit  for    this  world  as  the 
holar.     He  is   the  only  wise   man,  but, 
things    go,  wisdom  is    the    worst   of 
Hies.     The  reformer,  he  says,  is  neces- 
rily  a  marplot ;  he  does  not  know  what 
e  would  be  at ;  if   he  did,  he  does  not 
uch  care    for  it  ;  and,  moreover,    he  is 
governed  habitually  by  a  spirit  of   con- 
adiction,  and  is    always    wise   beyond 
hat  is    practicable."      Upon    this    text 
azlitt  dilates  with  immense  spirit,  satir- 
ing  the    crotchety    and    impracticable 
ce,  and   contrasting  them  with  the.dis- 
iplined  phalanx  of    Toryism,  brilliantly 
nd   bitterly  enough  to  delight  Gifford  ; 
nd  yet  he  is  writing  a  preface  to  a  vol- 
me  of  radical  essays.     He  is  consoling 
imself  for  being  in  a  minority  of  one  by 
roving    that    two   virtuous    men    must 
Iways  disagree.     Haziitt  is  no  genuine 
emocrat.     He   hates  "  both    mobs,"  or. 
In    other    words,  the  great    miss  of   the 
human  race.     He  would  sympathize  with 
Coriolanus    more    easily    than    with    the 
ribunes.     He  laughs  at  the  perfectibil- 
ty  of   the  species,  and   holds   that   "  all 
hings  move,  not   in    progress,  but    in   a 
easeless  round."    The  glorious   dream 
fled; 


The  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Is  now  forever  taken  from  our  sight ; 

and  his  only  consolation  is  to  live  over 
in  memory  the  sanguine  times  of  his 
youth,  before  Napoleon  had  fallen  and 
the  Holy  Alliance  restored  the  divine 
right  of  kings  ;  to  cherish  eternal  regret 
for  the  hopes  that  have  departed,  and 
hatred  and  scorn  equally  enduring  for 
those  who  blasted  them.  "Give  me 
back,"  he  exclaims,  "one  single  evening 
at  Boxhill,  after  a  stroll  in  the  deep  em- 
purpled Avoods,  before  Bonaparte  was  yet 
beaten,  with  '  wine  of  Attic  taste,' when 
wit,  beauty,  friendship  presided  at  the 
board."  The  personal  blends  with  the 
political  regret. 

Haziitt,  the  politician,  was  soured.  He 
fed  his  morbid  egotism  by  indignantly 
chewing  the  cud  of  disappointment,  and 
scornfully  rejecting  comfort.  He  quar- 
relled with  his  wife  and  with  most  of  his 
friends,  even  with  the  gentle  Lamb,  till 
Lamb  regained  his  affections  by  the  brief 
quarrel  with  Southey.  Certainly,  he 
might  call  himself,  with  some  plausibility, 
"the  king  of  good  haters."  But,  after 
all,  Hazlitt's  cynicism  is  the  souring  of  a 
generous  nature  ;  and  when  we  turn  from 
the  politician  to  the  critic  and  the  essay- 
ist, our  admiration  for  his  powers  is  less 
frequently  jarred  by  annoyance  at  their 
wayward  misuse.  His  egotism  —  for  he 
is  still  an  egotist — here  takes  a  different 
shape.  His  criticism  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  is  now  most  popular.  He  lived 
before  the  days  of  philosophers  who  talk 
about  the  organism  and  its  environment, 
and  of  the  connoisseurs  who  boast  of  an 
eclectic  taste  for  all  the  delicate  essences 
of  art.  He  never  thought  of  showing 
that  a  great  writer  was  only  the  product 
of  his  time,  r.ice  and  climate  ;  and  he  had 
not  learnt  to  use  such  terms  of  art  as 
"supreme,"  "gracious,"  "tender,"  "bit- 
ter," and  "subtle,"  in  which  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  now  consists.  Lamb,  says 
Haziitt,  tried  old  authors  "on  his  palate 
as  epicures  taste  olives;"  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  discrimination  which  makes  the 
process  enjoyable  is  perhaps  the  highest 
qualification  of  a  good  critic.  Hazlitt's 
point  of  view  was  rather  different,  and  he 
seldom  shows  that  exquisite  appreciation 
of  purely  literary  charm  which  we  find  in 
two  or  three  first-rate  writers  of  to-day, 
and  which  is  affected  bv  some  scores  of 
imitators.  Nobody,  indeed,  loved  some 
authors  more  heartily;  indeed,  his  love 
is  so  hearty  that  he  cannot  preserve  the 
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true  critical  attitude.  Instead  of  tryinoj' 
them  on  his  palate,  he  swallows  them 
greedily.  His  judgment  of  an  author 
seems  to  depend  upon  two  circumstances. 
He  is  determined  in  great  measure  by 
his  private  associations,  and  in  part  by 
his  sympathy  for  the  character  of  the 
writer.  His  interest  in  this  last  sense  is, 
one  may  say,  rather  psychological  than 
purely  critical.  He  thinks  of  an  author, 
not  as  the  exponent -of  a  particular  vein 
of  thought  or  emotion,  nor  as  an  artistic 
performer  on  the  instrument  of  language, 
but  as  a  human  being  to  be  loved  or  | 
hated,  or  both,  like  Napoleon  or  Gifford 
or  Southey. 

Hazlitt's  favourite  authors  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  friends  of  his  youth. 
He  had  pored  over  their  pages  till  he 
knew  them  by  heart ;  their  phrases  were 
5LS  familiar  to  his  lips  as  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture to  preachers  who  know  but  one 
book  ;  the  places  where  he  had  read  them 
became  sacred  to  him,  and  a  glory  of  his 
early  enthusiasm  was  still  reflected  from 
the  old  pages.  Rousseau  was  his  beloved 
above  all  writers.  They  had  a  natural 
affinity.  What  Hazlitt  says  of  Rousseau 
may  be  partly  applied  to  himself.  Of 
Hazlitt  it  might  be  said  almost  as  truly  as 
of  Rousseau,  that  "he  had  the  most  in- 
tense consciousness  of  his  own  exist- 
ence. No  object  that  had  once  made  an 
impression  upon  him  was  ever  after 
effaced."  In  Rousseau's  "  Confessions  " 
and  ''^ Nouvelle  Heloise,''^  Hazlitt  saw  the 
reflections  of  his  own  passions.  He 
spent,  he  declares,  two  whole  years  in 
reading  these  two  books  ;  and  they  were 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  He  marks 
with  a  white  stone  the  days  on  which  he 
read  particular  passages.  It  was  on 
April  10,  1798  —  as  he  tells  us  some 
twenty  years  later  —  that  he  sat  down  to 
a  volume  of  the  "New  Heloise,"  at  the 
inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry 
and  a  cold  chicken.  He  tells  us  which 
passage  he  read  and  what  was  the  view 
before  his  bodily  eyes.  His  first  reading 
of  "Paul  and  Virginia"  is  associated 
with  an  inn  at  Bridgwater;  and  at  an- 
other old-fashioned  inn  he  tells  how  the 
rustic  fare  and  the  quaint  architecture 
gave  additional  piquancy  to  Congreve's 
wit.  He  remembers,  too,  the  spot  at 
which  he  first  read  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
"Simple  Story  ;"  how  he  walked  out  to 
escape  from  one  of  the  tenderest  parts,  in 
order  to  return  again  with  double  relish. 
"An  old  crazy  hand-organ,"  he  adds, 
"was  playing  Robin  Adair,  a  summer 
shower    dropped    manna    on    my  head, 


and  slaked  my  feverish  thirst  of  happi- 
ness." He  looks  back  to  his  first  famil- 
iarity with  his  favourites  as  an  old  maa 
may  think  of  his  honeymoon.  The 
memories  of  his  own  feelings,  of  his  au- 
thor's poetry,  and  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  are  inextricably  fused  together. 
The  sight  of  an  old  volume,  he  says, 
sometimes  shakes  twenty  years  off  his 
life  ;  he  sees  his  old  friends  alive  again, 
the  place  where  he  read  the  book,  the 
day  when  he  got  it,  the  feeling  of  the  air, 
the  fields,  the  sky.  To  these  old  favour- 
ites he  remained  faithful,  except  that  he 
seems  to  have  tired  of  the  glitter  of 
Junius.  Burke's  politics  gave  him  some 
severe  twinges.  He  says,  in  one  place, 
that  he  always  tests  the  sense  and  can- 
dour of  a  liberal  by  his  willingness  to 
admit  the  greatness  of  Burke.  He  adds, 
as  a  note  to  the  essay  in  which  this  oc- 
curs, that  it  was  written  in  a  "fit  of  ex- 
travagant candour,"  when  he  thought 
that  he  could  be  more  than  just  to  an 
enemy  without  betraying  a  cause.  He  , 
oscillates  between  these  views  as  his 
humour  changes.  He  is  absurdly  unjust 
to  Burke  the  politician  ;  but  he  does  not 
waver  in  his  just  recognition  of  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  the  greatest  —  I  should 
almost  say  the  only  great  —  political  writer 
in  the  language.  The  first  time  he  read  a 
passage  from  Burke,  he  said,  "  This  is 
true  eloquence."  Johnson  immediately 
became  stilted,  and  Junius  "shrunk  up 
into  little  antithetic  points  and  well-tuned 
sentences.  But  Burke's  style  was  forked 
and  playful  like  the  lightning,  crested 
like  the  serpent."  He  is  never  weary  of 
Burke,  as  he  elsewhere  says  ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  is  man  enough  to  recognize  genu- 
ine power  when  he  meets  it.  To  an- 
other great  master  he  yields  with  a  reluc- 
tance which  is  an  involuntary  compli- 
ment. The  one  author  whom  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  pantheon  after  his  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  had  cooled  was  unluckily 
the  most  consistent  of  Tories.  Who  is 
there,  he  asks,  that  admires  the  author 
of  "  Waverley  "  more  than  I  do  ?  Who 
is  there  that  despises  Sir  Walter  Scott 
more  ?  The  Scotch  novels,  as  they  were 
then  called,  fairly  overpowered  him.  The 
imaginative  force,  the  geniality  and  the 
wealth  of  picturesque  incident  of  the 
greatest  of  novelists,  disarmed  his  an- 
tipathy. It  is  curious  to  see  how  he 
struggles  with  himself.  He  blesses  and 
curses  in  a  breath.  He  applies  to  Scott 
Pope's  description  of  Bacon,  "  the  great- 
est, wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  and 
asks  — 
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^ho  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
^ho  would  not  weep  if  "  Waverley  "  were  he  ? 
le  crowns  a  torrent  of  abuse  by  declar- 
ing that  Scott  has  encouraged  the  lowest 
ganders  of  a  venal  press,  "  delugin;:^  and 
lauseatinjj  the  public  mind  with  tlie  of- 
il   and   garba<;e   of    Billingsgate    abuse 
md   vulgar    slang;"    and   presently   he 
rails  Scott  —  by  way,  it  is  true,  of  lower- 
ing Byron  —  "one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers of  morality  that  ever  lived."     He  in- 
vents a  theory,  to  which  he  returns  more 
than  once,  to  justify  the  contrast.     Scott, 
he  says,  is   much   such   a   writer  as  the 
luke  of  Wellington  (the  hated  aptithe- 
Ms  of  Napoleon,  whose   "  foolish  face " 
le  specially  detests)  is  a  general.     The 
me  gets  one  hundred  thousand  men  to- 
other, and  "leaves  it  to  them   to  fight 
It  the  battle,  for  if  he  meddled  with  it 
le  might  spoil  sport  ;  the  other  gets  an 
mumerable  quantity  of  facts  together, 
Ind  lets  them  tell  their  story  as  they  may. 
'he  facts  are  stubborn  in  the  last  instance 
the  men  are  in  the  first,  and  in  neither 
bse  is  the  broth  spoiled  by  the  cook." 
hey  show  modesty  and   self-knowledge, 
It    "little     boldness    or    inventiveness 
genius."      On    the    strength    of    this 
)ctrine  he  even  compares  Scott  disad- 
bntageously  with  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Inch- 
'  lid,  who  had,  it  seems,  more  invention 
jough    fewer   facts.      Hazlitt    was    not 
>und   to   understand   strategy,  and  de- 
>ully  held  that  Wellington's  armies  suc- 
jeded  because  their  general  only  looked 
m.     But  he  should  have  understood  his 
►wn  trade  a  little  better.     Putting  aside 
lis   grotesque  theory,   he   feels    Scott's 
reatness  truly,  and  admits  it  generously. 
le   enjoys   the   broth,    to  use   his   own 
>hrase,  though   he  is  determined  to  be- 
ieve  that  it  somehow  made  itself. 

Lamb  said  that  Hazlitt  was  a  greater 
authority  when  he  praised  than  when  he 
abused,  a  doctrine  which  may  be  true  of 
others  than  Hazlitt.  The  true  distinc- 
tion is  rather  that  Hazlitt,  though  always 
unsafe  as  a  judge,  is  admirable  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  his  own  cause,  and  poor  when 
merely  speaking  from  his  brief.  Of  Mrs. 
Inchbald  I  mustsay  what  Hazlitt  shocked 
his  audience  by  saying  of  Hannah  More  ; 
that  she  has  written  a  good  deal  which  I 
have  not  read,  and  I  therefore  cannot 
deny  that  her  novels  might  have  been 
written  by  Venus;  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  Wycherley's  brutal  "  Plain-dealer  "  is 
•IS  good  as  ten  volumes  oi  sermons.  "  It 
iscuiious  to  see,"  says  Hazlitt,  rather 
naively,  "how  the  same  subject  is 
treated  by  two  such  different  authors  as  i 
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Shakespeare  and  Wycherley."  Macaulay** 
remark  about  the  same  coincidence  is 
more  to  the  point.  "  Wycherley  borrows 
Viola,"  says  that  vigorous  moralist,  "and 
Viola  forthwith  becomes  a  pander  of  the 
basest  sort."  That  is  literally  true.  In- 
deed, Hazlitt's  love  for  the  dramatists  of 
the  Restoration  is  something  of  a  puzzle, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  explained  by  early 
associations.  Even  then  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain the  sympathy  which  Hazlitt,  the 
lover  of  Rousseau  and  sentiment,  feels 
for  Congreve,  whose  speciality  it  is 
that  a  touch  of  sentiment  is  as  rare  in 
his  painfully  witty  dialogues  as  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  desert.  Perhaps  a  contempt 
for  the  prejudices  of  respectable  people 
gave  zest  to  Hazlitt's  enjoyment  of  a  lit- 
erature representative  of  a  social  atmos- 
phere most  propitious  to  his  best  feel- 
ings. And  yet,  though  I  cannot  take 
Hazlitt's  judgment,  I  would  frankly  ad- 
mit that  Hazlitt's  enthusiasm  brings  out 
Congreve's  real  merits  with  a  force  of 
which  a  calmer  judge  would  he  incapa- 
ble. His  warm  praises  of  "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,"  his  assault  upon  Sidney's 
"Arcadia,"  his  sarcasms  against  that 
most  detestable  of  poetasters,  Torn 
Moore,  are  all  excellent  in  their  way, 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  agree  with  his 
final  result.  Whenever  Hazlitt  writes  from 
his  own  mind,  in  short,  he  writes  what  i.s 
well  worth  reading.  Hazlitt  learnt  some- 
thing in  his  later  years  from  Lamb.  He 
prefers,  he  says,  those  papers  of  Ella  ia 
which  there  was  the  least  infusion  of  an- 
tiquated language ;  and,  in  fact,  Lamb 
never  inoculated  him  with  his  taste  for 
the  old  English  literature.  Hazlitt  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  Elizabethaa 
dramatists,  and  carelessly  remarks  some 
time  afterwards  that  he  has  only  read 
about  a  quarter  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's plays,  and  intends  to  read  the  rest 
when  he  has  a  chance.  It  is  plain,  in- 
deed, that  the  lectures,  though  written  at 
times  with  great  spirit,  are  the  work  of  a 
man  who  has  got  them  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. And  in  his  more  ambitious  and 
successful  essays  upon  Shakespeire  the 
same  want  of  reading  appears  in  another 
way.  He  is  more  familiar  with  Shake- 
speare's text  than  many  better  scholars. 
His  familiarity  is  proved  by  a  habit  of 
quotation  of  which  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  it  is  a  merit  or  a  defect.  What 
phrenologists  would  call  the  adhesive- 
ness of  Hazlitt's  mind,  its  extreme  reten- 
liveness  for  any  impression  which  has 
once  been  received,  tempts  him  to  a  con- 
stant repetition  of  familiar  phrases  and 
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illustrations.  He  has,  too,  a  trick  of 
working  in  patches  of  his  old  essays, 
which  he  expressly  defends  on  the 
ground  that  a  book  which  has  not 
reached  a  second  edition  may  be  consid- 
ered by  its  author  as  manuscript.  This 
self-plagiarism  sometimes  worries  us  like 
a  man  whose  conversation  runs  in  ruts. 
But  his  quotations,  where  used  in  mod- 
eration, often  give,  to  my  taste  at  least,  a 
pleasant  richness  to  his  style.  Shake- 
speare, in  particular,  seems  to  be  a  store- 
house into  which  he  can  always  dip  for 
an  appropriate  turn.  But  his  love  of 
Shakespeare  is  of  a  characteristic  kind. 
He  has  not  counted  syllables  nor  weighed 
various  readings.  He  does  not  throw  a 
new  light  upon  delicate  indications  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  nor  philosophize 
after  the  manner  of  Coleridge  and  the 
Germans,  nor  regard  Shakespeare  as  the 
representative  of  his  age  according  to 
the  sweeping  method  of  M.  Taine. 
Neither  does  he  seem  to  love  Shake- 
speare himself  as  he  loves  Rousseau  or 
Richardson.  He  speaks  contemptuously 
of  the  sonnets  and  poems,  and,  though  I 
respect  his  sincerity,  I  think  that  such  a 
verdict  necessarily  indicates  indifference 
to  the  most  Shai<espearian  parts  of  Shake- 
speare. The  calm  assertion  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  poems  are  the  reverse  of  the 
qualities  of  the  plays  is  unworthy  of 
Hazlitt's  general  acuteness.  That  which 
really  attracts  Hazlitt  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  title  of  his  book  ;  he  de- 
scribes the  characters  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  It  is  lago,  and  Timon,  and  Co- 
riolanus,  and  Antony,  and  Cleopatra, 
who  really  interest  him.  He  loves  and 
hates  them  as  if  they  were  his  own  con- 
temporaries ;  he  gives  the  main  outlines 
of  their  character  with  a  spirited  touch. 
And  yet  one  somehow  feels  that  Hazlitt 
is  not  at  his  best  in  Shakespearian  criti- 
cism ;  his  eulogies  savor  of  common- 
place, and  are  wanting  in  spontaneity. 
There  is  not  that  warm  glow  of  personal 
feeling  which  gives  light  and  warmth  to 
hi?  style  whenever  he  touches  upon  his 
early  favourites.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little 
daunted  by  the  greatness  of  his  task; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  something  in  the 
Shakespearian  humor  which  lies  beyond 
Hazlitt's  si)here.  His  criticism  of  Ham- 
let is  feeble  ;  he  does  not  do  justice  to 
Mercutio  or  to  Jaques  ;  but  he  sympa- 
thizes more  heartily  with  the  tremendous 
passion  of  Lear  and  Othello,  and  finds 
something  congenial  to  his  taste  in  Co- 
riolanus  and  Timon  of  Athens.  It  is 
characteristic,  too,  that  he  evidently  un- 


derstands Shakespeare  better  on  the  stage 
than  in  the  closet.  When  he  can  asso- 
ciate lago  and  Shylock  with  the  visible 
presence  of  Kean,  he  can  introduce  that 
personal  element  which  is  so  necessary 
to  his  best  writing. 

The  besi,  indeed,  of  Hazlitt's  criticisms 
—  if  the  word  may  be  so  far  extended — ■ 
are  his  criticisms  of  living  men.  The 
criticism  of  contemporary  portraits  called 
the  ''Spirit  of  the  Age"  is  one  of  the 
first  of  those  series  which  have  now  be- 
come popular,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
very  best.  The  descriptions  of  Ben- 
tham,,and  Godwin,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Home  Tooke,  are  masterpieces  in  their 
way.  They  are,  of  course,  unfair  ;  but 
that  is  part  of  their  charm.  One  would 
no  more  take  for  granted  Hazlitt's  valua- 
tion of  Wordsworth  than  Timon's  judg- 
ment of  Alcibiades.  Hazlitt  sees  through 
coloured  glasses,  but  his  vision  is  not  the 
less  penetrating.  The  vulgar  satirist  is 
such  a  one  as  Hazlitt  somewhere  men- 
tioned who  called  Wordsworth  a  dunce. 
Hazlitt  was  quite  incapable  of  such  a 
solecism.  He  knew,  nobody  better,  that 
a  telling  caricature  must  be  a  good  like- 
ness. If  he  darkens  the  shades,  and  here 
and  there  exaggerates  an  ungainly  feat- 
ure, we  still  know  that  the  shade  exists 
and  that  the  feature  is  not  symmetrical. 
De  Quincey  reports  the  saying  of  some 
admiring  friend  of  Hazlitt,  who  confessed 
to  a  shudder  whenever  Hazlitt  used  his 
habitual  gesture  of  placing  his  hand  within 
his  waistcoat.  The  hand  might  emerge 
armed  with  a  dagger.  Whenever,  said 
the  same  friend  (Heaven  preserve  us  from 
our  friends  !),  Hazlitt  had  been  distracted 
for  a  moment  from  the  general  conversa- 
tion, he  looked  round  with  a  mingled  air 
of  suspicion  and  defiance  as  though  some 
objectionable  phrase  might  have  evaded 
his  censure  in  the  interval.  The  traits 
recur  to  us  when  we  read  Hazlitt's  de- 
scriptions of  the  men  he  had  known.  We 
seem  to  see  the  dark  sardonic  man, 
watching  the  faces  and  gestures  of  his 
friends,  ready  to  take  sudden  offence  at 
any  affront  to  his  cherished  prejudices, 
and  yet  hampered  by  a  kind  of  nervous 
timidity  which  makes  him  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  his  own  awkwardness.  He 
remains  silent,  till  somebody  unwittingly 
contradicts  his  unspoken  thoughts  —  the 
most  irritating  kind  of  contradiction  to 
some  people  !  —  and  perhaps  heaps  indis- 
criminating  praise  on  an  old  friend — a 
term  nearlv  synonymous  with  an  old 
enemy.  Then  the  dagger  suddenly 
flashes    out,  and   Hazlitt  strikes  two  or 
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iree  rapid  blows,  aimed  with  unerring 
xuracy  at  the  weak  points  of  the  armour 
thich  he  knows  so  well.  And  then,  as 
strikes,  a  relenting  comes  over  him  ; 
remembers  old  days  witli  a  sudden 
ist  of  fondness,  and  puts  a  touch  of 
:orn  for  his  allies  or  himself.  Cole- 
Idge  may  deserve  a  blow,  but  the  ap- 
plause of  Coleridge's  enemies  awakes 
is  self-reproach.  His  invective  turns 
ito  panegyric,  and  he  warms  for  a  time 
ito  hearty  admiration,  which  proves  that 
is  irritation  arises  from  an  excess,  not 
>m  a  defect,  of  sensibility;  till  finding 
lat  he  has  gone  a  little  too  far,  he  lets 
is  praise  slide  into  equivocal  description, 
id  with  some  parting  epigram,  he  rc- 
ipses  into  silence.  The  portraits  thus 
rawn  arc  never  wanting  in  piquancy  nor 
fidelity.  IJrooding  over  his  injuries 
id  his  desertions,  Hazlitt  has  pondered 
Imost  with  the  eagerness  of  a  lover  upon 
le  qualities  of  his  intimates.  Suspicion, 
ijust  it  may  be,  has  given  keenness  to 
is  investigation.  He  has  interpreted  in 
is  own  f;isliion  every  mood  and  gesture. 
|e  has  watched  his  friends  as  a  courtier 
Itches  a  royal  favourite.  He  has  stored 
his  memory,  as  we  fancy,  the  good  re- 
^rts  which  his  shyness  or  unreadiness 
lothcred  at  the  propitious  moment,  and 
rings  them  out  in  the  shape  of  a  per- 
inal  description.  When  such  a  man 
ts  at  our  tables,  silent  and  apparently 
slf-absorbed,  and  yet  shrewd  and  sensi- 
re,  we  may  well  be  afraid  of  the  dagger, 
lough  it  may  not  be  drawn  till  after  our 
;ath,  and  may  write  memoirs  instead  of 
lercing  flesh.  And  yet  Hazlitt  is  no 
lean  assassin  of  reputations;  nor  is  his 
enmity  as  a  rule  more  tlian  the  seamy 
side  of  friendship.  Gilford,  indeetl,  and 
Croker,  "the  talking  potato,"  are  treated 
as  outside  the  pale  of  human  rights. 

Excellent  as  Hazlitt  can  be  as  a  dis- 
penser of  praise  and  blame,  he  seems  to 
me  to  be  at  his  best  in  a  different  capac- 
ity. The  first  of  his  performances  which 
atractcd  much  attention  was  the  ''  Round 
lable,"  designed  by  Leigh  Hunt  (who 
ronlributed  a  few  papers),  on  the  old 
"  Spectator  "  model,  in  the  essays  after- 
wards collected  in  the  volumes  called 
"Table  Talk"  and  the  "Plain  Speaker," 
he  is  still  belter,  because  more  certain  of 
his  position.  It  would,  indeed,  be  dilli- 
cult  to  name  any  writer  from  the  days  of 
Addison  to  those  of  Lamb,  who  has  sur- 
passed Hazliil's  best  performances  of 
this  kind.  Addison  is  too  unlike  to  jus- 
tify a  comparison  ;  r.nd,  to  say  the  truth, 
Ihoui/h  he  has  rather  more  ia  common 


with  Lamb,  the  contrast  is  much  more 
obvious  than  the  resemblance.  Each 
wants  the  other's  most  characteristic 
vein  ;  Hazlitt  has  hardly  a  touch  of  hu- 
mour, and  Lamb  is  incapable  of  Hazlitt's 
caustic  scorn  for  the  world  and  himself. 
They  have  indeed  in  common,  besides 
certain  superficial  tastes,  a  love  of  pa- 
thetic brooding  over  the  past.  But  the 
sentiment  exerted  is  radically  different. 
Lamb  forgets  himself  when  brooding 
over  an  old  author  or  summoning  up  the 
"old  familiar  faces."  His  melancholy 
and  his  mirth  cast  delightful  cross-lights 
upon  the  topics  of  which  he  converses, 
and  we  know,  when  we  pause  to  retiect, 
that  it  is  not  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
objects,  but  Lamb's  own  char.icter,  which 
has  caused  our  pleasure.  They  would  be 
dull,  that  is,  in  other  hands ;  but  the 
feeling  is  embodied  in  the  object  de- 
scribed, and  not  made  itself  the  source 
of  our  interest.  With  Hazlitt,  it  is  the 
opposite.  He  is  nevermore  present  than 
wiien  he  is  dwelling  upon  the  past.  Even 
in  criticising  a  book  or  a  man  his  favour- 
ite mode  is  to  tell  us  how  he  came  to 
love  or  to  hate  him  ;  and  in  the  non- 
critical  essays  he  is  always  appealing  to 
us,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  sympathy 
with  his  own  personal  emotions.  He 
tells  us  how  passionately  he  is  yearning 
for  the  days  of  his  youth  ;  he  is  trying  to 
escape  from  his  pressing  annoyances  ; 
wrapping  himself  in  sacred  associations 
against  the  fret  and  worry  of  surrounding 
cares;  repaying  himself  for  the  scorn  oT 
women  or  Quarterly  Reviewers  by  re- 
treating into  some  imaginary  hermitage  ; 
and  it  is  the  deligiu  of  dreaming  upon 
which  he  dwells  more  than  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  visions  revealed  to  his 
inward  eye.  The  force  with  which  this 
sentiment  is  presented  gives  a  curious 
fascination  to  some  of  his  essays.  Take, 
for  example,  the  essay  in  "  TabL*  Talk," 
"On  Living  to  Oneself," — an  essay  writ- 
ten, as  he  is  careful  to  tell  us,  on  a  mild 
January  day  in  the  country,  whilst  the 
lire  is  burning  on  tlie  hearth  and  a  par- 
tridge gelling  ready  for  his  supper. 
There  he  expatiates  in  happy  isolaiion  on 
the  enjoyments  of  living  as  "a  silent 
spectator  of  the  mighty  scheme  of 
things;"  as  being  in  the  world,  and  not 
of  it  ;  watching  the  clouds  and  the  stars, 
poring  over  a  book  or  gazing  at  a  picture, 
without  a  thought  of  becoming  an  author 
or  an  artist.  He  has  drifted  into  a  quiet 
little  backwater,  and  congratulates  him- 
self in  all  sincerity  on  his  escape  froni  ihe 
turbulent  stream  uuiside.     He  drinks  ia 
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the  delight  of  rest  at  every  pore  ;  reduces 
himself   for   the   time  to   the   state  of  a 
polyp  drifting  on  the  warm  ocean  stream  ; 
and   becomes  a  voluptuous   hermit.     He 
calls  up  the  old  days  when  he  acted  up  to 
his  principles,  and  found  pleasure  enough 
in  endless  meditation  and  quiet  observa- 
tion of  nature.     He  preaches  most  edify- 
ingly  on  the  disappointments,  the  excite- 
ments, the  rough   impacts  of  hard  facts 
upon  sensitive  natures,  which  haunt  the 
world  outside,  and  declares,  in  all  sincer- 
ity, "This  sort  of  dreaming  existence  is 
the  best.     He  who  quits  it  to  go  in  search 
of  realities  generally  barters  repose  for 
repeated   disappointments   and    vain   re- 
grets."    He  is  sincere,  and  therefore  elo- 
quent ;    and    we    need    not,   unless    we 
please,  add   the   remark  that    he   enjoys 
rest  because  it  is  a  relief  from  toil ;  and 
that  he  will  curse  the  country  as  heartily 
as  any  man  if  doomed  to  perpetual  exile 
from  town.     This  meditation  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  his  own  sensations  leads  him 
often    into   interesting   reflections    of    a 
psychological    kind.      He    analyzes    his 
own  feelings  with  constant  eagerness,  as 
he  analyzes  the  character  of  his  enemies. 
A  good  specimen  is  the  essay  "  On  An- 
tiquity," in  the  "Plain  Speaker,"  which 
begins  with   some   striking    remarks   on 
the  apparently  arbitrary  mode   in  which 
some  objects  and  periods  seem  older  to 
us  than  others,  in  defiance  of  chronology. 
The    monuments   of    the    Middle   Ages 
seem  more  antique  than  the  Greek  stat- 
ues   and    temples    with    their    immortal 
youth.     "  It  is  not  the  full-grown,  articu- 
lated,  thoroughly   accomplished    periods 
of  the  world  that  we  regard  with  the  pity 
or  reverence  due  to  age  so  much  as  those 
imperfect,  unformed,   uncertain    periods 
which  seem  to  totter  on  the  verge  of  non- 
existence, to  shrink  from  the  grasp  of  our 
feeble  imagination,  as  they  crawl  out  of, 
or  retire  into  the  womb  of  time,  of  which 
our  utmost  assurance  is  to  doubt  whether 
they  ever  were  or  not."      And  then,  as 
usual,  he  passes  to  his  own  experience, 
and  meditates  on  the  changed  aspect  of 
the  world  in  youth  and  maturer  life.    The 
petty,  personal  emotions  pass  away,  whilst  i 
the  grand    and    ideal    "remains    with  us' 
unimpaired   in   its  lofty  abstraction  from] 
age  to  age."     Therefore,  though   the  in-j 
ference  is   not  quite  clear,  he  can  never  j 
forget  the  first  time  he  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  | 
act,  or  the  appearance  of  Burke's  "  Letter' 
to  a  Noble  Lord."     And   then,  in  a  pas- 
sage worthy  of  Sir   Thomas   Browne,  he 
describes  the  change    produced    as    our 
minds  are  stereotyped,  as  our  most  strik- 


ing thoughts  become  truisms,  and  we 
lose  the  faculty  of  admiration.  In  our 
youth  "art  woos  us;  science  tempts  us 
with  her  intricate  labyrinths  ;  each  step 
presents  unlooked-for  vistas,  and  closes 
upon  us  our  backward  path.  Our  onward 
road  is  strange,  obscure,  and  infinite. 
We  are  bewildered  in  a  shadow,  lost  in  a 
dream.  Our  perceptions  have  the  bright- 
ness and  indistinctness  of  a  trance.  Our 
continuity  of  consciousness  is  broken, 
crumbles,  and  falls  to  pieces.  We  go  on 
learning  and  forgetting  every  hour.  Our 
feelings  are  chaotic,  confused,  strange  to 
each  other  and  ourselves."  But  in  time 
we  learn  by  rote  the  lessons  which  we 
had  to  spell  out  in  our  youth.  "A  very 
short  period  (from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty)  includes  the  whole  map  and 
table  of  contents  of  human  life.  From 
that  time  we  may  be  said  to  live  our  lives 
over  again,  repeat  ourselves  —  the  same 
thoughts  return  at  stated  intervals,  like 
the  tunes  of  a  barrel-organ  ;  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  universe  is  no  more  than  a 
form  of  words,  a  book  of  reference." 

From  such  musings  Hazlitt  can  turn  to 
describe  any  fresh  impression  which  has 
interested  him,  in  spite  of  his  occasional 
weariness,  with  a  freshness  and  vivacity 
which  proves  that  his  eye  had  not  grown 
dim,  nor  his  temperament  incapable  of 
enjoyment.  He  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Sarah  Wilson  at  the  tolerably  ripe  age  of 
forty-three  ;  and  his  desire  to  live  in  the 
past  is  not  to  be  taken  more  seriously  than 
his  contempt  for  his  literary  reputation. 
It  lasts  only  till  some  vivid  sensation 
occurs  in  the  present.  In  congenial  com- 
pany he  could  take  a  lively  share  in  con- 
versation, as  is  proved  not  only  by  exter- 
nal evidence  but  by  his  very  amusing 
book  of  conversations  with  Northcote  — 
an  old  cynic  out  of  whom  it  does  not 
seem  that  anybody  else  could  strike 
many  sparks  —  or  from  the  essay,  partly 
historical,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  which 
he  records  his  celebrated  discussion  with 
Lamb  on  persons  whom  one  would  wish 
to  have  seen.  But  perhaps  some  of  his 
most  characteristic  performances  in  this 
line  are  those  in  which  he  anticipates  the 
modern  taste  for  muscularity.  His  way- 
ward disposition  to  depreciate  ostensibly 
his  own  department  of  action,  leads  him 
to  write  upon  the  "disadvantages  of  in- 
tellectual superiority,"  and  to  maintain 
the  thesis  that  the  glory  of  the  Indian 
jugglers  is  more  desirable  than  that  of  a 
statesman.  And  perhaps  the  same  sen- 
timent, mingled  with  sheer  artistic  love 
of  the  physically  beautiful,  prompts   his 
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iience  upon  the  game  of  fives  —  in 
ch  he  praises  the  great  player  Cav- 
gh  as  warmly  and  describes  his  last 
ments   as    pathetically  as   if   he  were 

ing  of  Rousseau  —  and  still  more  his 

ortal  essay  on  the  fight  between   the 

man  and  Hill  Neate.  Prize-fighting 
'ortunately  fallen  into  hopeless  decay, 

we  are  pretty   well  ashamed  of  the 

I    flicker  of    enthusiasm    created    by 

crs  and  Heenan.     We  may  therefore 

y  without  remorse  the  prose-poem  in 
ch  Hazlitt  kindles  with  genuine  en- 
siasm  to  describe  the  fearful  glories 
the  great  battle.  Even  to  one  who 
cs  the  most  brutalizing  of  amuse- 
nts,  the  spirit  of  the  writer  is  irrepress- 

contagious.  We  condemn,  but  we 
laud  ;  we  are  half  disposed  for  the 
ment  to  talk  the  old  twaddle  about 
tish  pluck  ;  aftd  when  Hazlilt's  com- 
ion  on  his  way  home  pulls  out  of  his 
ket  a  volume  of  the  "  Noiivelle 
Hoise^''  admit  for  a  moment  that  "love 
r  the  fancy  is,"  as  the  historian  as- 
es  iis,  "compatible  with  a  cultivation 
entiment."     If  Hazlitt  had  thrown  as 

h  into  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
terloo,  and  had  taken  the  English  side, 

would  have  been  a  popular  writer, 
even  Hazlitt  cannot  quite  embalm 
'''e  memories  of  Cribb,  Belcher,  and 
..ally. 

IJt  is   time,   however,  to   stop.      More 
tht  be  said   by  a   qualified   writer   of 
fzlitt's  merits  as  a  judge  of  pictures  or 
Uhe  stage.     The  same  literary  qualities 
ark   all    his  writings.     De  Quincey,  of 
lurse,   condemns    Hazlitt,   as    he    does 
imb,  for  a  want  of  "continuity."     "A 
an,"   he    says,   "  whose    thoughts    are 
(fupt,    insulated,   capricious,    and    non- 
quacious."     But  then   De  Quincey  will 
irdly   allow  that   any  man    is    eloquent 
\cept     Jeremy     Taylor,     Sir     Thomas 
rowne,  and  Thomas  De  Quincey.     Haz- 
tt    certainly  does    not    belong  to  their 
hool  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he 
the   plain    homespun   force  of  Swift  and 
Cobbelt.       And     yet    readers    who    do 
:  ot    insist     upon    measuring    all    prose 
y    the    same    standard,    will    probably 
.i^ree  that  if  Hazlitt  is  not  a  great  rhetori- 
cian ;  it  he  aims  at   no  gorgeous   effects 
"t  complex  harmony,  he   has   yet  an  elo- 
aence  of  his  own.     It  is   indeed  an  elo- 
i^uence  which  does  not  imply  quick  sym- 
ihy  with  many  moods  of  feeling,  or  an 
rjintellectual   vision   at   once    penetrating 
>nd  comprehensive.     It  is  the  eloquence 
V  Iiaracterislic    of   a   proud  and  sensitive 
nature,  which   expresses  a  very  keen  if 
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narrow  range  of  feeling,  and  implies  a 
powerful  grasp  of  one,  but  only  one  side 
of  the  truth.  Hazlitt  harps  a  good  deal 
upon  one  string;  but  that  string  vibrates 
forcibly.  His  best  passages  are  generally 
an  accumulation  of  short,  pithy  sentences, 
shaped  in  strong  feeling,  and  coloured 
by  picturesque  association  ;  but  repeat- 
ing, rather  than  corroborating  each  other. 
Each  blow  goes  home,  but  falls  on  the 
same  place.  He  varies  the  phrase  more 
than  the  thought  ;  and  sometimes  he  be- 
comes obscure,  because  he  is  so  absorbed 
in  his  own  feelings  that  he  forgets  the 
very  existence  of  strangers  who  require 
explanation.  Read  through  Hazlitt,  and 
this  monotony  becomes  a  little  tiresome  ; 
but  dip  into  him  at  intervals,  and  you  will 
often  be  astonished  that  so  vigorous  a 
writer  has  not  left  some  more  enduring 
monument  of  his  remarkable  powers. 


From  Blackwood's  Mai;:azine. 
ALICE   LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE   SOUTH   DOWNS. 
CHAPTER  LXIX. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  settled  point 
in  the  affairs  of  everybody  (except  per- 
haps Prince  Bismarck)  that  nothing  shall 
come  to  pass  exactly  according  to  ar- 
rangement. The  best  and  noblest  of 
mankind  can  do  no  more  than  plan  dis- 
creetly, firmly  act,  and  humbly  wait  the 
pleasure  of  a  just,  beneficent,  and  all-see- 
ing Power. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Bottler  had  designed 
for  at  least  three  weeks  to  slay  a  large 
styful  of  fat  pigs.  But  from  day  to  day 
he  had  been  forced  to  defer  the  operation. 
The  frost  was  so  intense  that  this  good 
Azrael  of  the  grunters  had  no  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  his  ministrations.  Not 
indeed  as  regarded  his  power  to  dismiss 
them  to  a  happier  world.  In  any  kind  of 
weather  he  could  stick  a  pig  ;  the  knife 
they  could  not  very  well  decline,  when 
skilfully  suggested  ;  but  they  might,  and 
very  often  did,  break  all  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, by  sternly  refusing  to  accept  his 
salt.  And  the  object  of  a  pig's  creation 
is  triple  —  (setting  aside  his  head,  and 
heels,  and  other  small  appurtenances)  — 
fresh  pork,  pickled  pork,  and  bacon  ;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  three  is  bacon. 

Now  what  was  West  Lorr.iine  to  do, 
and  even  the  town  of  Steyning  .5*  Cart- 
loads of  mutton  came  into  the  market, 
from  the  death  in  the  snow  of  so   many 
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sheep ;  which  (as  the  general  public 
reasoned)  must  have  inade  the  meat 
beautifully  white  ;  and  a  great  many  la- 
bourers got  a  good  feed,  who  had  almost 
forgotten  the  taste  of  meat ;  and  it  did 
them  good,  and  kept  them  warm.  But 
the  "best  families  "  would  not  have  this  ; 
they  liked  their  mutton  to  have  "inter- 
viewed "  the  butcher,  in  a  constitutional 
manner;  and  not  being  sure  how  to 
prove  this  point,  they  would  not  look  at 
any  mutton  at  ail,  till  lamb  came  out  of 
snowdrift.  This  being  so,  what  was  now 
to  be  done  ?  Many  people  said,  "  Live 
on  bread,  and  so  on,  red  herrings,  and 
ship-chandler's  stores,  and  whatever  else 
the  Lord  may  send."  Fifty  good  women 
came  up  through  the  snow  to  learn  the 
rector's  opinion  ;  and  all  he  could  say 
was  "  Boil  down  your  bones." 

This  produced -such  a  desperate  run 
upon  the  bank  of  poor  Bonny,  which 
really  was  a  bank — of  marrow-bones 
put  by  in  the  summer  to  season  —  that 
Jack  was  at  work  almost  all  the  day  long, 
and  got  thoroughly  up  to  the  tricks  of 
the  snow,  and  entirely  learned  how  to 
tread  it.  Bound's  poor  hands  were  so 
chapped  by  the  cold,  that  he  slurred  all 
the  polish  of  the  rector's  boots  ;  and  Mr. 
Hales  said  that  he  had  better  grease 
them  ;  which  cut  the  boy  deeper  than 
any  chap. 

Superior  people,  however,  could  not 
think  of  relying  upon  Bonny's  bones  ; 
their  money  was  ready,  and  they  would 
pay  for  good  meat  what  it  was  worth  — 
and  no  more.  Now  a  thoroughly  honest 
man  grows  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  get- 
ting more  than  he  ought  to  get.  It  is 
pleasant  to  cheat  the  public  ;  but  the 
pleasure  soaks  down  through  the  con- 
science, leaving  tuberculous  aJEfection 
there,  or  bacteria  ;  or  at  any  rate  some 
microscopic  affliction.  Bottler  felt  all 
these  visitations  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  de- 
mand, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 
any  more  than  treble  the  price  of  pig- 
meat. 

"  It  does  weigh  so  light  this  weather  ! 
Only  take  it  in  your  hand,"  he  was 
bound  to  tell  everybody,  for  their  own 
sakes  ;  "now  you  might  scarcely  think 
it — but  what  with  one  thing  and  an- 
other, that  pig  have  cost  me  two  and 
threepence  a  pound,  and  I  sell  him  at 
one  and  ninepence." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bottler,  what  a  shame  of 
you  !  " 

"  True  as  you  stand  there,  my  dear  ! 
You  might  not  believe    it,  from  any  one 


ness.  Ah,  and  a  very  bad  business  it  is. 
Starvation  to  everybody,  unless  they  was 
bred  and  born  to  it  ;  and  even  then  only 
a  crust  of  bread  !  "  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Bottler,  however,  did  not  look  at  all  as  if 
he  sustained  existence  on  a  crust  of 
bread.  His  stockings,  whiter  than  the 
snowdrifts  round  him,  showed  very  sub- 
stantial bulge  of  leg  ;  and  his  blue  baize 
apron  did  like  duty  for  that  part  of  ilie 
human  being  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  race 
of  pigs.  And  the  soft  smile,  without 
which  he  never  spoke,  arose  and  subsid- 
ed in  no  gaunt  cheeks,  and  flickered  in 
the  channels  of  no  paltry  chin.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Bottler  was  quite  fat  enough 
to  kill. 

"Polly,"  he  said  to  his  favourite  child, 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  Monday 
dinner;  "you  have  been  a  good  child 
through  this  very  bad  ^'eather  ;  and  dad 
means  to  give  you  a  rare  treat  to-night. 
Not  consarnlng  the  easing  of  the  pigs," 
he  continued,  in  answer  to  her  usual  nod, 
and  employing  his  regular  euphemism  ; 
—  "  there  will  be  a  many  pigs  to  be  eased, 
to  satisfy  the  neighbourhood,  and  shut 
off  the  rogue  to  Bramber.  But  you  shall 
see,  Polly  ;  you  shall  see  something  as 
will  astonish  you." 

Bottler  put  on  his  brown  leather  apron, 
and  gently  performed  his  spiriting. 

And  without  any  nonsense,  Polly  saw 
a  lovely  scene  soon  afterwards.  For  her 
father  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing  which  would  greatly  exalt  his  re- 
nown, and  quench  that  little  rogue  at 
Bramber.  In  spite  of  the  weather  he 
would  kill  pigs  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
weather  he  would  pickle  them.  He  had 
five  nice  porkers  and  four  bacon  pigs,  as 
ready  as  pigs  can  be  for  killing.  They 
seemed  to  him  daily  to  reproach  him  for 
their  unduly  prolonged  existence.  They 
could  not  lay  on  any  fat  in  this  weather, 
but  relapsed  for  want  of  carving. 

For  Bottler  in  the  morning  had  done 
this  —  which  could  not  have  occurred  to 
any  but  a  very  superior  mind.  In  his 
new  premises  facing  the  lane,  a  short 
way  below  Nanny  Stilgoe's  cottage,  he 
had  a  little  yard,  well  away  from  all 
thatch,  and  abutting  on  nothing  but  his 
scalding-house.  This  yard  was  square, 
and  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  the  chalky  llint.-^ 
that  break  so  black,  and  bind  so  well  intc 
mortar. 

Of    course  the  whole    place    was   stil 

snowed    up ;     but  Master    Bottler   sooi 

cured    that.       He    went    to    the    parisl: 

school,  which    was  to  have    opened  afiej 

but  me ;  till  you  marry  and  go  into'busi- .' the   Christmas  holidays  on  this  loih  c. 
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anuary  ;    but  the    school-master  vowed  ;  for  jocosity,  which    he  did  his   very  best 

to  earn. 

All  boys  other  than  Bonny  departed 
with  lips  overflowin«4  with  love  of  pork 
into  little  icicles.  Then  Mr.  Bottler  went 
to  his  cart-shed,  and  came  back  with  his 
largest  tarpauling.  He  spread  and  fixed 
this  in  a  clever  manner  over  the  middle 
of  his  little  yard,  leaving   about    ten  feet 


that,  in  such  weather,  he  would  warm  no 
)oy's  educational  part,  unless  the  parish 
irst  warmed  his  own.  And  the  parish 
replied  that  he  might  do  that  for  himself  ; 
lot  a  knob  of  coal  should  he  have  ;  it 
/as  quite  beginning  at  the  wrong  end, 
to  warm  him  first.  His  answer  was  to 
)olt  the  school-door,  and  sit  down  with  a 
[pipe  and  a  little  kettle. 

The    circumspect    churchwarden    had 
mticipated    this    state  of    siege  ;  for    he 
;new  that  every  boy  in    the    parish   (who 
/ouki  have  run  like  the  devil  if  the  door 
/as  open)  knowing  the  door  to  be  bolted 
.•ould  spend  the   whole  day  in  kicking  at 
t.      And    here    he   found    them,    Bonny 
It  the   head,   as   a   boy  of   rising   intel- 
lect, and  Captain  Dick  of  the  Bible-corps, 
ind  the  boy  who    had  been  shot    in    the 
hedge,  and  many  other  less  distinguished 
boys,  furiously  raging  together  because 
robbed  of  their  right  to  a  flogging. 

"  Come  along,  my  lads,"  said  Bottler, 
nowing  how  to  manage  boys;  ''you 
ay  kick  all  day,  and  wear  out  your 
hoes.  I've  got  a  job  for  fifty  of  you, 
nd  a  penny  apiece  for  all  as  works  well." 
Not  to  be  too  long,  these  boys  all  fol- 
wed  Churchwarden  Bottler  ;  and  he  led 
em  to  his  little  yard,  and  there  he  fitted 
very  one  of  them  up  with  something  or 
ther  to  work  with.  Some  had  brooms 
nd  some  had  shovels,  some  had  spades 
nd  some  had  mops,  one  or  two  worked 
ith  old  frying-p:ins,  and  Bonny  had  a 
orn-out  warming-pan.  All  the  boys 
ho  had  got  into  breeches  were  to  have 
wopence  apiece ;  and  the  rest,  who 
were  still  stitched  up  at  the  middle, 
might  earn  a  penny  a  head  if  they  worked 
hard. 

Not   one    of  them  shirked    his    work. 

They  worked  as  boys  alone  ever  do  work, 

throwing  all  their   activity  into    it.     And 

taking  the  big  with  the  little  ones,  it  cost 

Mr.  Bonier  four  shillings  and  fourpence 

to  get  some  hundred  cubic  yards  of  snow 

cleared  out  so  thoroughly,  that  if  a   boy 

wanted  to  pelt  a  boy,  lie  must  go  outside 

for    his    snowball.       Mr.    Bottler   smiled 

calmly  as  he  paid  them  ;  well   he    knew 

what  an  area  of  hunger  he  was  spreading 

for  his  good  pork,  by  means  of  this  army 

of  workboys.     Then   he  showed  the  boys 

the  pigs    still    living,  and    patted    their 

^^_^  shoulders,  and    smacked   his    lips  with  a 

I^Hfelish  that  found    an  echo  at  more    than 

l^^porty  hearths   that  evening.     ''Ah,    won't 

I^Hthey  come   up  rare  .'  "  be  said  ;  "  ay,  and 

I^^KO  down    rarer  still,"  replied  Bonny,  al- 

I^HFeady  beginning  to  stand  in  high  esteem 

I 


clear  all  round  between  the  edge  of  it 
and  the  wall.  This  being  done,  he  in- 
vited Bonny  to  dinner,  and  enjoyed  his 
converse,  and  afterwards  pledged  him- 
self to  Polly,  as  heretofore  recorded. 
Later  in  the  day  many  squeaks  were 
heard  ;  while  Bonny  worked  hard  at  the 
furze-rick. 

All  things  are  judged  always  by  their 
results.  Be  it  enough  then  to  chronicle 
these.  West  Lorraine,  Wiston,  and 
Steyning  itself  pronounced  with  one 
voice  on  the  following  day  that  a  thing 
had  been  done  on  the  bank  of  the  Woe- 
burn  that  verily  vanquished  the  Woebura 
itself.  As  Hercules  conquered  the 
Acheloiis,  and  the  great  Pelides  hacked 
up  by  the  roots  both  Simois  and  Sca- 
mander,  so  Bottler  (a  greater  hero  than 
even  Nestor  himself  could  call  to  mind, 
to  snub  inferior  pig-stickers>—  Bottler 
aroused  his  valour,  and  scotclied,  and 
slew  that  Python  —  the  Woeburn. 

It  is  not  enough  to  speak  of  such  do- 
ings in  this  casual  sort  of  way.  Bottler's 
deeds  are  now  passing  into  the  era  of 
romance,  which  always  precedes  the  age 
of  history.  Out  of  romance  they  all 
emerge  with  a  tail  of  attestation  ;  and  if 
anybody  lays  hold  of  this,  and  clearly 
see  what  to  do  with  it,  his  story  becomes 
history,  and  himself  a  great  historian. 
But  lo,  here  are  the  data  for  any  histo- 
rian of  duly  combative  enthusiasm  to 
work  out  what  Bottler  did. 

He  let  Bonny  work — as  all  heroes 
permit —a  great  deal  harder  than  he 
worked  himself.  He  calmly  looked  on, 
and  smoked  his  pipe  ;  and  knowing  quiie 
well  Ijow  the  pigs  would  act  (according 
to  bulk  and  constitution)  in  the  questioa 
of  cooling  down,  he  kept  his  father's 
watch  in  hand,  and  at  proper  periods 
eased  them.  Meanwhile  Bonny  laboured 
for  his  life,  and  by  the  time  all  the  pigs 
were  ready  for  posthumous  toilet,  their 
dressing-room  was  warm  and  waiting  for 
them.  A  porker  may  come  home  to  his 
positive  degree  —  pork  —  in  less  than  no 
time.  But  the  value  of  his  dedication  of 
himself  —  in  the  manner  of  a  young 
curate  —  to  the  service  of  humanity,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  how  he  is  treated. 
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The  pork-trade  at   this  time  of  writing 


IS  so  active,  that  everybody — however 
small  his  operations  are  —  should  strive 
to  give  it  a  wholesome  check  rather  than 
further  impetus.  And  for  that  reason  the 
doings  of  Bottler —  fully  as  they  deserve 
description  —  shall  not  have  a  bit  of  it. 

CHAPTER   LXX. 

Again,  another  thing  will  show  how 
heavily  and  wearily  all  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell  plod  and  plod  their  little 
way,  and  are  but  where  they  came  from. 
Tiiree  young  people,  all  well  wrapped  up, 
and  ready  to  face  anything,  set  out  from 
Old  Appiewood  farm  on  the  very  day 
next  after  Twelfth-day.  They  meant 
with  one  accord  to  be  at  Coombe  Lorraine 
by  the  Saturday  night,  all  being  sum- 
moned upon  church-service.  There  was 
not  one  of  them  that  could  be  dispensed 
with  —  according  to  the  last  advices  — 
and  they  felt  their  extreme  responsibility, 
when  the  Grower  locked  them  out  of  the 
great  white  gate.  "  Now  don't  make 
fools  of  yourselves,"  he  shouted  ;  "  you 
won't  be  there  quite  so  soon  as  you 
think."  They  laughed  him  to  scorn  ; 
but  even  before  they  got  to  Tonbridge  a 
snowstorm  came  behind  them,  and  quite 
smothered  all  their  shoulders  up,  and 
grizzled  the  roots  of  the  whiskers  of  the 
only  one  who  had  any.  This  was  Coun- 
sellor Gregory,  and  the  other  two  laughed 
at  him,  and  vowed  that  his  wig  must  have 
slipped  down  there,  and  then  flicked  him 
with  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Counsellor  Gregory  took  no  heed.  He 
was  wonderfully  staid  and  sapient  now  ; 
and  the  day  when  he  had  played  at  darts 
—  if  cross-examination  could  have  fetched 
it  up  —  would  have  been  to  his  expanded 
mind  a  painful  remembrance  of  All-Fools 
Day.  He  stuck  to  his  circuit,  and  culti- 
vated the  art  of  circuitous  language. 
And  being  a  sound  and  diligent  lawyer, 
of  good  face  and  temper,  he  was  able 
already  to  pay  a  clerk,  who  carried  his 
bag  and  cleaned  his  boots. 

But  any  client  who  had  seen  him  now 
driving  two  spirited  horses  actually  in 
tandem  process,  and  sitting  as  if  he  were 
on  the  King's  Bench,  would  have  met 
him  at  the  gate  with  a  quo  warranto^  if 
not  a  quousque  tandem.  He  was  well 
aware  of  this;  his  conscience  told  him 
that  a  firm  of  attorneys  abode  in  the  chief 
street  of  Tonbridge,  and  in  spite  of  the 
snow  either  partner  or  clerk  would  almost 
be  sure  to  be  out  at  the  door.  He  would 
not  have  been  the  Grower's  son  if  he  had 
tried  to  circumvent  them:  so  he  drove 


by  their  door,  and  the  senior  partner  took 
off  his  hat  to  Mabel,  and  said  that  Gre- 
gory was  a  most  rising  young  man. 

Mabel  sat  in  the  middle,  of  course, 
with  a  brother  on  either  side  to  break  the 
cold  wind,  and  keep  off  the  snow.  She 
laughed  at  the  weather  at  first  ;  but  soon 
the  weather  had  the  laugh  of  her.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas,  they  were  to 
put  up  for  the  night  at  the  fine  old  inn 
at  Horsham,  and  make  their  way  thence 
to  Coombe  Lorraine  in  time  for  dinner 
on  the  Saturday.  For  Mabel,  of  course, 
was  to  be  a  bridesmaid  —  the  rector's 
three  daughters,  and  the  colonel's  two, 
completing  the  necessary  six.  But  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  Grower  knew 
more  about  roads  and  weather  than  the 
counsellor  and  the  sailor  did.  By  the 
time  these  eager  travellers  passed  Pens- 
hurst  and  the  home  of  the  Sidneys,  the 
road  was  some  eight  or  nine  inches  deep 
with  soft  new-fallen  snow.  They  had  wise- 
ly set  forth  with  a  two-wheeled  carriage, 
strong  and  not  easily  knocked  out  of 
gear  —  no  other,  in  fact,  than  the  old 
yellow  gig  disdained  by  Mrs.  Lovejoy. 
For  the  look  of  it  they  cared  not  one  jot  ; 
anything  was  good  enough  for  such 
weather  ;  and  a  couple  of  handsome  and 
powerful  horses  would  carry  off  a  great 
deal  worse  than  that,  even  if  they  had 
thought  of  it.  But  they  never  gave  one 
thought  to  the  matter.  Except  that  the 
counsellor  was  a  little  tamed  by  "  the 
law  and  its  ramifications,"  they  all  took 
after  their  father  about  the  esse  v.  the 
videri.  Nevertheless,  they  all  got  snowed 
up  for  the  Friday  night  at  East  Grin- 
stead,  instead  of  getting  on  to  Horsham. 

For  the  further  they  got  away  from 
home,  the  more  they  managed  to  lose 
their  way.  The  hedges  and  the  ditches 
were  all  as  one,  the  guide-posts  were 
buried  long  ago;  instead  of  the  proper 
finger  and  thumb,  great  fists  and  bellies 
of  drift  now  and  then  stuck  out  to  stop 
the  traveller.  ''  No  thoroughfare  here," 
in  great  letters  of  ivy  —  the  ivy  that  hangs 
in  such  deep  relief,  as  if  itself  relieved 
by  snow  —  and  "Trespassers  beware" 
from  an  alder,  perhaps  overhanging  a 
swamp,  where,  if  the  snow-crust  were 
once  cut  through,  a  poor  man  could  only 
toss  up  his  arms,  and  go  down  and  be 
no  more  heard  of. 

And  now  that  another  heavy  storm  was 
at  it  (black  behind  them,  and  white  in 
front),  the  horses  asked  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  be  left  to  find  their  way. 
They  threw  up  their  forelocks,  and  jerked 
their  noses,  and  rattled   their  rings,  and 
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pressed  their  ribs,  and  fingered  away 

the  snow  with  their  feet ;  meaning  that 
eir  own  heads  were  the  best,  if  they 
uld  only  liave  them.  So  the  counsel- 
r  let  them  have  their  heads,  for  the 
enin<^  dusk  was  gathering; ;  and  the 
ader  turned  round  to  the  wheeler,  and 
ey  had  many  words  about  it.  And  then 
ey  struck  off  at  a  merry  trot,  having 
tn  been  down  that  road  before,  and 
supj)ed  well  at  the  end  of  it.  Foreseeing 
tlie  like  delight,  with  this  keen  weather 
to  enhance  it,  they  put  their  feet  out  at  a 
lidy  stretch,  scuftling  one  another's  snow- 

Ialls  ;  and  by  the  time  of  candle-lighting, 
inded  their  three  inferior  bipeds  at  the 
Green  Man,"  at  East  Grinstead. 
On  the  following  day  they  were  still 
»orse  off,  for  altiiough  it  did  not  snow ; 
fain,  they  got  into  an  unknown  country! 
ithout  any  landmarks;  and  the  cold  | 
-rowing  more  and  more  severe,  they  re- j 
ulved  to  follow  the  Brighton  road,  if 
er  they  should  find  it.  But  the  Brigh- 
n  coaches  were  taken  off,  and  the  road 
entirely  stopped  that  they  must  have 
ssed  without  perceiving  it.  And  both 
e  nags  growing  very  tired,  and  their 
n  eyes  dazed  with  so  much  white,  they 
d  made  up  their  minds  to  build  them- 
Ives  a  snow  house  like  the  Esquimaux, 
en  the  sailor  spied  something  in  the 
tance,  tall  and  white  against  the  set- 
g  sun,  which  proved  to  be  Horsham 
ire.  With  difficulty  they  reached  the 
wn  by  starligiit,  and  all  pretty  well 
st-bitten  ;  and  tiiere  they  were  obliged 
spend  the  Sunday,  not  only  for  their 
orses' sakes,  but  equally  for  their  own 
i'oor  selves. 

To  finish  a  bitter  and  tedious  journey, 
they  started  from  Horsham  on  the  Mon- 
!ay  morning,  as  soon  as  the  frozen-out 
>un  appeared  ;  and  although  the  travel- 
ling was  wonderfully  bad,  they  fetched  to 
\Vest  Grinstead  by  twelve    o'clock,  and 

I^Hipund  good  provender  for  man  and  beast. 
B|Plfler  an  hour's  halt,  and  a  peck  of  beans 
'tu  keep  the  cold  out  of  the  horses'  stom- 
chs,  and  a  glass  of  cherry-brandy  to  do 
:ie  like  for  their  own,  and  a  visit  to  the 
lacksmith  (to  fetch  up  the  cogs  of  the 
^hocs,  and  repair  the  springs),  all  set  off 
•  i^ain  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  vowing 
lover  to  be  beaten.  But,  labour  as  they 
light,  the  sun  had  set  ere    they  got  to 

I^teyning;  and  under  the  slide  of  the 
falls,  of  course,  they  found  the  drift  grow 
Keper  ;  so  that  by  the  time  thev  were 
■)me  to  the  long   loose  street   ol  West 


regard  for  the  weather,  was  tucked 


up  snugly  under  the  counterpane.  With 
the  weary  leader  stooping  chin  to  knee 
to  rub  oft  icicles,  and  the  powerful  wheel- 
er tramping  sedately  wiih  his  withers 
down  and  his  crupper  up,  these  three 
bold  travellers,  Gregory,  Mabel,  and 
Charles  Lovejoy,  sitting  abreast  in  the 
yellow  gig,  passed  silently  through  the 
deep  silence  of  snow  :  and  not  even  a 
boy  beheld  them,  until  they  came  to  a 
place  where  red  light  streamed  from  an 
opening  upon  the  lane,  and  cast  on  the 
snow  the  shadow  of  a  tall  man  leaning  on 
a  gate.  Inside  the  gate  was  a  square  of 
bright  embers,  and  a  man  in  white  stock- 
ings uncommonly  busy. 

"Oh  Gregory,  stop  for  a  moment," 
cried  Mabel ;  "  how  beautifully  warm  it 
looks  !  oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  a  pig  !  " 

They  drew  up  in  the  ruddy  light,  and 
turned  their  frosted  faces,  frozen  cloaks, 
and  numb  hands  towards  it.  And  the 
leader  turned  round  on  his  traces  and 
cheered  up  his  poor  nose  with  gazing  ; 
for  warmth,  as  well  as  light,  came  forth 
in  clouds  upon  the  shivering  air. 

"  What  a  wonderful  man  !  "  exclaimed 
Mabel  again.     "  We  have  nobody  like  him  . 
in  all  our  parish.     He  looks   very  good- 
natured.     Oh,  do  let  us  go  in,  and  warm 
ourselves." 

"  And  get  our  noses  frozen  off  directlv 
we  come  out.  No,  thank  you,"  said 
Gregory,  "  we  will  drive  on.  Get  up, 
Spangler,  will  you,  then  .'"' 

He  flipped  the  leader  with  his  frozen 
lash,  and  the  tall  man  leaning  upon  the 
gate  (as  if  he  were  short  of  employment) 
turned  round  and  looked  at  them,  and 
bade  the  busy  man  a  very  good  evening, 
and  came  out  into  the  snow  as  if  he  was 
glad  of  any  wheel-track.  At  the  turn  of 
the  lane  they  lost  sight  of  him,  slowly  as 
they  ploughed  their  way,  and  in  another 
minute  a  very  extraordinary  thing  befel 
them. 

"  Hark  !  "  cried  Mabel,  as  they  came 
to  ai  bank,  where  once  the  road  might 
have  gone  straight  on,  but  now  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  being  broken  by  a 
broad  black  water.  "  I  am  quite  sure  I 
heard  something." 

'*  The  frost  is  singing  in  your  ears," 
said  Charlie  ;  "  that  is  what  it  always 
does  at  sea.  Or  a  blessed  cold  owl  is 
hooting.     Greg,  what  do  you  say?" 

"  I  will  offer  my  opinion,"  replied  the 
counsellor,  *'  when  I  have  sufficient  data." 
'*  And  when  you  get  your  fee  endorsed. 
There  it  is  again  !  Now  did  you  hear 
it?"  And  she  stood  up  between  her 
two  brothers,  and  stayed  herself  iu  the 
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mighty  jerks  of  road,  with  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  each  of  them.  They  lis- 
tened, and  doubted  her  keener  ears,  and 
gave  her  a  pull  to  come  back  again. 
"  What  a  child  it  is  !  "  said  the  counsel- 
lor ;  "she  always  loses  her  wits  when 
s!ie  gets  within  miles  of  that  blessed 
Hilary." 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it  —  now, 
after  all  the  mischief  you  have  made  ! 
You  have  done  your  worst  to  part  us." 

Though  still  quite  a  junior  counsel, 
Gregory  had  been  long  enough  called  to 
the  Bar  to  understand  that  women  must 
not  be  cited  to  the  bar  of  reason.  Their 
opinions  deserve  the  most  perfect  re- 
spect, because  they  are  inspired  ;  and  no 
good  woman  ever  changes  them. 

At  any  rate,  Mabel  was  right  this  time. 
Before  they  could  say  a  word,  or  look 
round,  they  not  only  heard  but  saw  a  boy 
riding  and  raving  furiously,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  He  was  coming  down 
the  course  of  the  stream  towards  them, 
as  fast  as  his  donkey  could  flounder  and 
slide,  and  tear  along  over  the  snowdrifts. 
And  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he  was  shout- 
ing.— 

"A  swan,  a  swan,  a  girt  white  swan! 
The  bootiful  leddy  have  turned  into  a 
girt  swan  !     Oh,  I  never  !  " 

"Are  you  mad,  you  young  fool  ?  Just 
get  back  from  the  water,"  cried  Gregory 
Lovejoy,  sternly  ;  for  as  Bonny  pulled 
up,  the  horses,  weary  as  they  were, 
jumped  round  in  affright  at  Jack's  white 
nose  and  great  ears  jerking  in  a  shady 
place.  "  Get  back  from  the  water,  or  we 
shall  all  be  in  it!"  For  the  wheeler, 
having  caught  the  leader's  scare,  was 
backing  right  into  the  Woeburn,  and  Ma- 
bel could  not  help  a  little  scream;  till 
the  sailor  sprang  cleverly  over  the  wheel, 
and  seized  the  shaft-horse  by  the  head. 

"  There  she  cometh  !  there  she  Com- 
eth !  "  shouted  Bonny  all  the  while  ;  "oh, 
whatever  shall  I  do  ,?  " 

"I  see  it!  I  see  it!"  cried  Mabel, 
leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  gir,  and  gaz- 
ing up  the  dark  stream  steadfastly;  "oh, 
what  can  it  be  ?  It  is  all  white.  And  it 
hangs  upon  the  water  so.  It  must  be 
some  one  floating  drowned  !  " 

Charlie,  the  sailor,  without  a  word  ran 
to  a  bulge  of  the  bank,  as  he  saw  the 
white  thing  coming  nearer,  looked  at  it 
for  an  instant  with  all  his  eyes,  then 
flung  off  his  coat,  and  plunged'into  the 
water  as  if  for  a  little  pleasant  swim.  He 
had  no  idea  of  the  power  of  the  current  ; 
but  if  he  had  known  all  about  it,  he 
would   have   gone  head-foremost  all  the 
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same.  For  he  saw  in  mid-channel  the 
form  of  a  woman  helpless,  senseless,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  water ;  and  that  was 
quite  enough  for  him. 

From  his  childhood  up  he  had  been  a 
swimmer,  and  was  quite  at  his  ease  in 
rough  water ;  and  therefore  despised 
this  sliding  smoothness.  But  before  he 
had  taken  three  strokes,  he  felt  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  enemy.  Instead  of 
swimming  up  the  stream  (which  looked 
very  easy  to  do  from  the  bank),  he  could 
not  even  hold  his  own  with  arms  and 
legs  against  it,  but  was  quietly  washed 
down  by  the  force  bearing  into  the  cups 
of  his  shoulders.  But  in  spite  of  the  vol- 
ume of  torrent,  he  felt  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  ;  for  the  water  was  by  some 
twenty  degrees  warmer  than  the  frosty 
air. 

"  Cut  the  traces,"  he  managed  to 
shout,  as  his  brother  and  sister  hung 
over  the  bank. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  asked  Greg- 
ory. 

"Take  my  little  knife,"  said  Mabel; 
"  it  cuts  like  a  razor ;  but  my  hands 
shake." 

"  I  see,  I  see  ;  "  nodded  the  counsel- 
lor, and  he  cut  the  long  traces  of  the 
leader,  and  knotted  them  together. 
Meanwhile  Charlie  let  both  feet  sink,  and 
stood  edgewise  in  the  rapid  current, 
treading  water  quietly.  Of  course  he 
was  carried  down  stream  as  he  did  it  ;  but 
slowly  (compared  with  a  floating  body). 
And  he  found  that  the  movement  was 
much  less  rapid  at  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  surface.  Before  he  had  time  to  think 
of  this,  or  fairly  fetch  his  balance,  the  white 
thing  he  was  waiting  for  came  gliding 
in  the  blackness  towards  him.  He  flung 
out  his  arms  at  once,  and  cast  his  feet 
Dack,  and  made  towards  it.  In  tiie  glid- 
ing hurry,  and  the  flit  of  light,  it  passed 
him  so  far  that  he  said  "good-bye,"  and 
then  (perhaps  from  the  attraction  of 
bodies)  it  seemed  for  a  second  to  stop  ; 
and  the  hand  he  cast  forth  laid  hold  of 
something.  His  own  head  went  under 
water,  and  he  swallowed  a  good  mouth- 
ful ;  but  he  stuck  to  what  he  had  got 
hold  of,  as  behoves  an  English  man. 
Then  he  heard  great  shouting  upon  dry 
land,  and  it  made  him  hold  the  tighter. 
"  Bravo,  my  noble  fellow  !  "  He  heard  ; 
he  was  getting  a  little  tired  ;  but  encour- 
agement is  everything.  "  Catch  it ! 
catch  it  1  lay  hold  !  lay  hold  !  "  he  heard 
in  several  voices,  and  he  saw  the  splash 
of  the  traces  thrown,  but  had  no  chance 
to  lay  hold  of  them.     The  power  of   the. 
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black  stream  swept  him  on,  and  he  vain- 
ly strove  for  either  bank ;  unless  he 
tvoukl  let  loose  his  grasp,  and  he  would 
rather  drown  with  it,  than  do  that. 

Now  who  saved  him  and  his  precious 
salvage  ?  A  poor,  despised,  and  yet 
clever  boy,  whose  only  name  was  Donny. 
When  Gregory  Lovejoy  had  lashed  the 
VVoeburn  with  his  traces  vainly,  and  Ma- 
bel  had  fixed   her    shawl   to   the  end    of  | 


leather  ;  but  his  strength  was  spent,  and 
he  could  not  rise,  and  all  things  swam 
around  him  ;  the  snowy  banks,  the  eager 
faces,  the  white  form  he  held,  and  the 
swift  black  current  —  all  like  a  vision 
swept  through  his  brain,  and  might  sweep 
on  forever.  His  wits  were  gone,  and  he 
must  have  followed,  and  been  swept 
away  to  another  world,  if  a  powerful 
swimmer  had  not  dashed  up  in  full  com- 


them,  and  the  tall  man  who  followed  the  mand  of  all  faculties.  The  tall  man, 
I  gig  had  dropped  into  the  water  quietly,  j  whom  nobody  had  heeded  in  the  rush 
and  Bottler  (disturbed    by  the    shouting)  |  and  hurry,  came   down  the    black  gorge 


had  left  his  pigs  and  shone  conspicuous 
—  not  one  ot  tliem  could  have  done  a  bit 
of  good,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Bonny. 
From  no  great  valour  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  ;  but  from  a  quick-witted  sugges- 
tion. 

His  suggestion  had  to  cross  the  water, 
as  many  good  suggestions  have  to  do  ;  and 
but  for  Bottler's  knowledge  of  his   voice, 
f,  nobody  wouUi  have  noticed  it. 

I"  Yc'Il    nab    'em    down  to  bridge,"  he 
cried  ;  *'  burn  down  to   bridge,  and   ee'll 
nab  'em.     Tell  un  not  to  faight  so." 
*•  Let    yoursen  go    with    the    strame," 
shouted  Bottler   to  the   gallant  Charlie  ; 
**  no  use  faighting  for  the  bank.     There's 
a  tree  as  crosseth  down  below  ;  and  us'll 
pull  'ee  both  out,  when  'a  gets  there." 
Charlie  had   his   head  well  up,  and  saw 
the    wisdom  of  tiiis  counsel.     He    knew 
L^^by  long    battle  that  he    could  do  nothing 
I^Bagainst  the  tenor  of  the  Woeburn,    and 
I^Hthe  man  who  had  leaped  in  to  help  him, 
I^Hbrave  and  strong  as  he  was,   could  only 
I^Vfollow  as  the  water    listed.     The    water 
went  at  one  set  pace,  and  swimmers  only 
floated.     And  now  it  was    a    breathless 
race  for   the  people   on  the  dry  land    to 
gain  the  long  tree  that  spanned  the  Woe- 
burn,  ere  its  victims  were  carried  under. 
And  but  for  sailor  Lovejoy's    skill,  and 

B  presence  of  mind,  in  seeking  downward, 
and  paddling  more  than  swimming,  the 
swift  stream  would  have  been  first  at  the 
bridge  ;  and  then  no  other  chance  for 
Ihem. 

As  it  was,  the  runners  were  just  in 
time,  with  scarcely  a  second  to  spare  for 
it.  Three  men  knelt  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  while  Mabel  knelt  in  the  snow,  and 
prayed.  The  merciless  stream  was  a 
fathom  below  them  ;  but  they  hung  the 
stanch  traces  in  two  broad  loops,  made 
good  at  each  end  in  a  fork  of  bough,  and 

I  they  showed  him  where  they  were  by  flip- 
ping the  surface  of  the  water. 
Clinging  to   his  helpless    burden  still, 
and  doing  his   best    to    support  it,    the 


with  his  head  well  up,  and  the  speed  and 
strength  of  an  osprey.  He  seized  the 
broad  traces  with  such  a  grasp,  that  the 
timber  above  them  trembled,  and  he 
bore  himself  up  with  his  chest  to  the 
stream,  and  tearing  off  his  neckcloth, 
fastened  first  the  drowned  white  figure, 
and  then  poor  Charlie,  to  the  loop  of  the 
strap,  and  saw  them  drawn  up  together ; 
then  gathering  all  his  remaining  powers, 
he  struck  for  the  bank,  and  gained  it. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Bottler;  and 
every  one  present,  Mabel  included,  joined 
the  shout. 

"Be  quick,  be  quick  !  It  is  no  time 
for  words,"  cried  the  tall  man,  shaking 
his  dress  on  the  snow  ;  "let  me  have  the 
lady  ;  you  bring  the  fine  fellow  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  Bottlers  yard.  Bottler, 
just  show  us  the  shortest  way." 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,"  Mr.  Bottler  an- 
swered ;  "  but,  major,  you  cannot  carry 
her,  and  the  drops  are  freezing  on  you." 

"  Do  as  I  told  you.  Run  in  front  of 
me  ;  and  just  show  the  shortest  road." 

"  Dash  my  stockings  !  "  cried  Master 
Bottler,  "they  won't  be  worth  looking  at 
to-morrow.  And  all  through  the  snow, 
I've  a  kept  un  white.  And  1  ain't  got  any 
more  clean  ones." 

However,  he  took  a  short  cut  to  his 
yard  ;  while  Aylmer,  with  the  lady  in  his 
arms,  and  her  head  hanging  over  his 
shoulder,  followed  so  fast,  tiiat  the  good 
pig-sticker  could  scarcely  keep  in  front 
of  him.  "  Never  mind  me,"  cried  brave 
Charlie,  reviving;  "I  am  as  right  as 
ever.  Mabel,  go  on  and  help  ;  though  I 
fear  it  is  too  late  to  do  any  good." 

"  Whoever  it  is,  it  is  dead  as  a  stone,'* 
said  the  counsellor,  wiping  the  wet  from' 
his  sleeves  ;  "  it  fell  away  from  me  like 
an  empty  bag  ;  you  might  have  spared 
your  ducking,  Charlie.  But  it  must  have 
been  a  lovely  young  woman." 

"  Dead  or  alive,  1  have  done  my  duty. 
But  don't  you  know  who  it  is  ?  Oh,  Ma- 
bel ! " 

"  How  could  I    see    her    face  ? "  saidl 
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Mabel  ;  "  the  men  would  not  let  me  touch 
her.     And  about  here  I  know  no  one." 

"  Yes,  you  do.     You   know   Alice  Lor- 
raine.    It  is  poor  Sir  Roland's  daughter." 

CHAPTER   LXXI. 

While  these  things  were  going  on 
down  in  the  valley,  a  nice  little  argument 
was  raging  in  the  dining-room  of  the  old 
house  on  the  hill.  By  reason  of  the  bit- 
ter weather,  Mr.  Binns  and  John  Trot- 
man  had  brought  in  two  large  three- 
winged  screens  of  ancient  poikolo-daedal 
canvas.  Upon  them  was  depicted  every 
bird  that  flies,  and  fish  that  swims,  and 
beast  that  walks  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
besides  many  that  never  did  anything  of 
the  sort.  And  betwixt  them  and  a  roar- 
ing fire  sat  six  good  gentlemen,  taking 
their  wine  in  the  noble  manner  of  the 
period. 

Under  the  wings  of  one  great  screen, 
Sir  Roland  Lorraine,  and  Colonel  Clumps, 
and  Parson  Hales  were  sitting.  In  the 
other,  encamped  Sir  Remnant  Chapman, 
Stephen  his  son,  and  Mr.  John  Ducks- 
bill,  a  fundamentally  trusty  solicitor,  to 
see  to  the  deeds  in  the  morning. 

The  state  of  the  weather  brought  about 
all  this.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  bridegroom  to  come'  with  a  dash  of 
horses  in  the  morning,  stir  up  the  church, 
and  the  law,  and  the  people,  and  scatter 
a  pound's  worth  of  halfpence.  But  after 
so  long  an  experience  of  the  cold  white 
mood  of  the  weather,  common  sense  told 
everybody,  that  if  a  thing  was  to  be  done 
at  all,  all  who  were  to  do  it  must  be  kept 
pretty  well  together. 

But,  alas  !  even  when  the  weather 
makes  everybody  cry  "  alas  !  "  it  is  worse 
than  the  battles  of  the  wind  and  snow, 
for  six  male  members  of  the  human  race 
to  look  at  one  another  with  the  fire  in 
their  front,  and  the  deuce  of  a  cold 
draught  in  their  backs,  and  wine  without 
stint  at  their  elbows,  and  dwell  wholly 
together  in  harmony.  And  the  most  ex- 
citing of  all  subjects  unluckily  had  been 
started  —  or  rather  might  be  said  "inevi- 
tably." Six  gentlemen  could  not,  in  any 
reason,  be  hoped  to  sit  over  their  wine, 
without  getting  into  the  subject  of  the 
ladies. 

This  is  a  thing  to  be  always  treated 
with  a  deep  reserve,  and  confidential  hint 
of  something  that  must  not  go  beyond  a 
hint.  Every  man  thinks,  with  his  glass  in 
his  hand,  that  he  knows  a  vast  deal  more 
about  women  than  any  woman's  son  be- 
fore him.     Opinions    at    once    begin    to 


clash.  Every  man  speaks  from  his  own 
experience ;  which,  upon  so  grand  a 
matter,  is  as  the  claw  of  a  lobster  grasp- 
ing at  a  whale  — the  largest  of  the  mam- 
mals. 

"  Rector,  I  tell  you,"  repeated  Sir 
Remnant,  with  an  angry  ring  of  his  wine- 
glass, "that  you  know  less  than  nothing 
about  it,  sir.  All  the  more  to  your 
credit,  of  course,  of  course.  A  parson 
must  stick  to  his  cloth  and  his  gown,  and 
keep  himself  clear  of  the  petticoats." 
"  But,    my    dear    sir,   my    own    three 

daughters " 

"  You  may  have  got  thirty  daughters, 
without  knowing  anything  at  all  about 
them." 

"  But,  my  good  sir,  my  wife,  at  least  — 
come  now,  is  that  no  experience  .''  " 

"You  may  have  got  sixty  wives,  sir, 
and  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
Ducksbill,  you  know  ;  come  now,  Ducks- 
bill,  give  us  your  experience." 

"Sir  Remnant,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  upon  the  whole,  your  view  of  the 
question  is  the  one  that  would  be  sus- 
tained. Though  the  subject  has  so  many 
ramifications,  that  possibly  his  Rever- 
ence  " 

"  Knows  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Gad- 
zooks,  sir,  less  than  nothing.  I  tell  you 
they  have  no  will  of  their  own,  any  more 
than  they  have  any  judgment.  A  man 
with  a  hap'orth  of  brains  may  do  exactly 
what  he  likes  with  them.  Colonel,  you 
know   it ;  come,   colonel,    now,  after   all 

your  battles " 

"  My  battles  were  not  fought  amongst 
the  women,"  said  Colonel  Clumps,  most 
dryly. 

"  Hear,  hear !  "  cried  the  rector, 
smacking  his  fat  leg,  in  the  joy  of  a  new 
alliance. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Sir  Remnant, 
with  his  wrath  diverted  from  the  parson 
to  the  soldier;  "you  mean,  I  suppose, 
that  my  battles  have  been  fought  among 
the  women  only  ?  " 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  know 
nothing  of  your  battles.  You  alluded  to 
mine,  and  I  spoke  my  mind."  Colonel 
Clumps  had  been  vexed  by  Sir  Rem- 
nant's words.  He  had  long  had  a  brother 
officer's  widow  in  his  mind ;  and  ever 
since  he  had  been  under-fitted  with  a 
piece  of  boxwood,  his  feelings  were  hurt 
whenever  women  were  run  down  in  his 
presence. 

"Chapman,  I  think,"  said  Sir  Roland 
Lorraine,  to  assuage  the  rising  storm, 
"  that  we  might  as  well  leave  these  little 
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points  (which  have  been  in  debate  for 
isome  centuries)  for  future  centuries  to 
settle  at  their  perfect  leisure.  Mr. 
Ducksbiil,  the  wine  is  with  you.  Struan, 
you  are  not  geltinjij  on  at  all.  My  son 
has  been  in  Portugal,  and  he  says  that 
these  olives  are  the  right  ones." 

All  the  other  gentlemen  took  the  hint, 
and  dropped  the  pugnacious  subject  ; 
but  Sir  Remnant  was  such  a  tough  old 
tyrant  that  there  was  no  diverting  him. 
lie  took  a  mighty  pinch  of  snuff,  rapped 
the  corner  of  his  box,  and  began  again. 

"Why,  look  you,  Lorraine,  at  that  girl 
of  yours,  as  nice  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  and 
well  brought  up  by  her  grandmother.  A 
clever  girl  too — ■  I'll  be  dashed  if  she 
isn't.  She  has  said  many  things  that 
have  made  me  laugh  ;  and  it  takes  a  good 
joke  to  do  that,  I  can  tell  you.  But  no 
will  of  her  own  —  no  judgment  —  no 
what  I  may  call  decision." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Sir  Ro- 
land, dryly  ;  '•  I  thought  that  my  daughter 
had  plenty  of  all  those." 

♦'Ot  course  you  did.  All  men  think 
that  until  they  find  their  mistake  out. 
Nurse  my  vitlels,  if  there  is  one  thing  a 
woman  should  know  her  own  mind  about, 
it  would  be  her  own  marriage.  But  Gad- 
[zooks,  gentlemen.  Miss  Lorraine  over 
|andover  again  declared  that  she  would 
I  not  have  our  Steenie ;  and  to-morrow 
morning  she  will  have  him,  as  merry  as  a 
igrig,  sir!" 

*' Now,  father,"  —  began  Captain  Chap- 
man ;  but  as  he  spoke  the  screens  were 
parted  ;  and  Trotman  stood  there,  in  all 
the  importance  of  a  great  news-bearer. 

"  Wiiat  do  you  mean,  sir.?"  cried  Col- 
onel Clumps,  whose  sedentary  arrange- 
ments were  suddenly  disturbed  ;  '*  by 
Gad,  sir,  if  I  only  had  my  bamboo  !  " 

"  If  you  plaize,  sir,"  said  Trotman, 
looking  only  at  his  master  ;  "  there  be 
very  bad  news  indeed.  Miss  Halice  have 
adrownded  herself  in  the  Woeburn  ;  and 
her  corpse  be  at  Bottler  the  pigman's, 
dead." 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  the  rector  ;  and 
the  men  either  started  to  their  feet,  or 
fell  back  on  their  chairs,  according  to 
their  constitution.  Sir  Roland  alone  sat 
as  firm  as  a  rock. 

"Upon     what    authority,     au-thor-i-ty 

— "  Sir  Roland  neither  finished  that 
•entence,  nor  began  another.  His  face 
became  livid  ;  his  under-jaw  fell  ;  he 
rolled  on  his  side,  and  lay  there.  As  if 
by  a  hand  direct  from  heaven,  he  was 
struck  with  palsy. 


CHAPTER   LXXII. 

As  soon  as  the  master  of  the  house 
had  been  taken  to  his  bedroom,  and  a 
groom  sent  off  at  full  gallop  for  the  near- 
est doctor,  Mr.  Hales  went  up  to  Stephen 
Chapman,  who  was  crying  in  a  corner, 
and  hauled  him  forth,  and  took  his  hand, 
and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Come, 
my  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "you  must  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  so  overcome  ;  the 
thing  may  be  greatly  exaggerated  ;  every- 
thing always  is,  you  know.  I  never  be- 
lieve more  than  half  of  a  story  ;  and  I  gen- 
erally find  that  twice  too  much." 

"  Oh,  but  I  did  so  love  —  love  —  love 
her.  It  does  seem  too  hard  upon  me. 
Oh,  parson,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  al- 
most. When  the  doctor  comes,  let  him 
see  me  first.  He  cannot  do  any  good  to 
Sir  Roland  ;  and  Sir  Roland  is  old,  and 
he  has  always  been  good  ;  but  I  have 
been  a  very  bad  man  always " 

"  Bad  or  good,  be  a  man  of  some  sort 
—  not  a  whining  baby,"  said  the  rector. 
"  Put  on  your  hat,  and  come  out  with 
me,  if  you  have  got  a  bit  of  pluck  in  you. 
I  am  going  down  to  see  my  poor  niece, 
at  once." 

"Oh,  I  could  not  do  it  !  I  could  never 
do  it  !  How  can  you  ask  me  to  do  such 
a  thing.?  And  in  such  weather  as  this 
is!" 

"Very  well,"  Mr.  Hales  replied,  but- 
toning up  the  collar  of  his  coat ;  "  I  have 
no  son,  Stephen  Chapman  ;  and  I  am  in 
holy  orders,  and  therefore  canonically 
debarred  from  the  use  of  unclerical  lan- 
guage ;  but  if  I  had  a  son  like  you,  dash 
me  if  I  would  not  kick  him  from  my 
house-door  to  my  mixen  !  "  Having  thus 
relieved  his  mind,  the  rector  went  to  the 
main  front-passage,  and  chose  for  him- 
self a  most  strenuous  staff,  and  then  he 
pulled  the  wire  of  the  front-door  bell, 
that  the  door  might  be  fastened  behind 
him.  And  before  any  of  the  scared  ser- 
vants came  up,  he  had  thought  of  some- 
thing. "Who  is  it.?  oh,  Mrs.  Merry- 
jack  ;  is  it  ?" 

"Yes,  sir  ;  please,  sir,  the  men  are  all 
away,   and   the   housemaid's    too 
ened  to  come  up  the  stairs." 

"  You  are  a  good  woman.  \Vliere  is 
Mrs.  Pipkins  ?" 

"  She  hath  fetched  up  her  great  jar  of 
leeches,  sir ;  and  siie  is  trying  them  with 
poor  master.  Lord  bless  you,  you  might 
everv  bit  as  well  put  horse-radish  on 
him!" 

"And    better,    Merryjack  —  better,   I 


fright- 
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believe.     Now  you   are   a   sensible   and 
clever  woman." 

"  No  sir.  Oh,  Lord,  sir,  I  was  never 
told  that !  though  some  folk  may  a'  said 
so." 

•*  They  were  right,  every  time  they  said 
it,  ma'am.  And  no  one  has  said  it  more 
often  than  I  have.  Now,  Mrs.  Merry- 
jack " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  yes,  sir.  Anything  you  tells 
me,  sir." 

"  It  is  only  this  :  I  am  going,  as  fast  as 
I  can,  to  Churchwarden  Bottler's.  I 
shall  take  the  short  cut,  and  cross  the 
water.  You  cannot  do  that ;  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  a  woman,  in  the  dark,  to  at- 
tempt it.  But  just  do  this  :  order  the 
light  close  carriage  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  horses  are  roughed,  to  go  to  church 
to-morrow.  Get  inside  it,  with  your 
warmest  cloak  on,  and  blankets,  and 
shawls,  and  anything  else  you  can  think 
of,  and  tell  the  man  to  drive  for  his  life 
to  Bottler's.  Women  will  be  wanted 
there,  for  one  thing,  or  the  other." 

"Yes,  sir;  to  be  sure,  sir.  We  are 
always  wanted.  Oh's  me,  the  poor, 
young  dear ! " 

The  rector  set  off  by  a  path  to  the 
right,  passing  eastward  of  the  coombe, 
and  leading,  as  well  as  might  be,  to  the 
tree  that  crossed  the  water.  It  was  a 
rough  and  dreary  road  ;  and  none  but  a 
veteran  sportsman  could,  in  that  state 
of  the  weather,  have  followed  it.  But 
Mr.  Hales  knew  every  yard  of  the  hill, 
and  when  he  could  trust  the  drift,  and 
where  it  would  have  been  death  to  ven- 
ture. And  though  the  moon  had  set  long 
ere  this,  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  stars  was  spread,  as  in  a 
concave  mirror,  by  the  radiance  of  the 
snow. 

At  Bottler's  gate,  Mr.  Hales  was  rudely 
repulsed,  until  they  looked  at  him.  Greg- 
ory and  Bonny  were  on  guard,  with  a 
great  tarpauling  behind  them  ;  each  of 
them  having  a  broom  in  hand,  ready  to 
be  thrust  into  anybody's  face.  A  great 
glow  of  li'rht  was  in  the  air,  and  by  it 
their  eyes  shone  —  whether  it  were  with 
ferocity,  or  whether  it  were  with  tender- 
ness. 

"I  am  her  own  uncle  —  I  must  go 
in.     I  stand  in  the  place  of  her  father." 

Bonny,  of  course,  knew  his  master, 
and  opened  the  paling-gate  to  let  him  in. 
And  there  Mr.  Hales  beheld  a  thing  such 
as  he  never  had  seen  before.  Every 
sign  of  the  singeing  or  dressing  of  pigs 
had  been  done  away  with.  The  embers 
of    fuel,   all   round   the   grey  walls,   had 


given  their  warmth,  and  lay  quivering. 
The  grey  flints,  bedded  in  lime  behind 
them,  were  of  a  dull  and  sulky  red  ;  the 
ground  all  over  the  courtyard  steamed,  as 
the  blow  of  the  frost  rose  out  of  it,  and 
the  cover  spread  overhead  reflected  ge- 
nial warmth  and  comfort. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  yard,  on  a  mat- 
tress, lay  the  form  of  poor  Alice,  enfolded 
in  warm  blankets,  and  Mrs.  Bottler's  best 
counterpane.  That  kind  and  good  wo- 
man, with  Mabel's  help,  had  removed  the 
wet  and  freezing  clothes,  when  Major 
Aylmer  had  laid  his  burden  in  Mrs.  Bot- 
tler's parlour.  The  only  hope  that  the 
fleeting  spirit  might  remain,  or  return, 
was  to  be  found" in  warmth,  or  rather 
strong  heat,  applied  at  once  ;  and  there- 
fore (with  the  major's  advice  and  aid) 
clever  use  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Bottler's 
great  preparations.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  pigman  (who  had  now  galloped 
off  to  Steyning  for  a  doctor)  would,  if  left 
to  himself,  have  settled  matters  very 
speedily,  by  hanging  the  poor  girl  up 
head  downwards,  to  drain  off  the  water 
she  had  swallowed.  But  now,  under 
Major  Aylmer's  care,  everything  had  been 
done  as  well  as  a  doctor  could  have  man- 
aged it.  The  body  was  laid  with  the 
head  well  up,  and  partly  inclined  on  the 
right  side,  so  that  the  feeble  flutter  of  the 
heart  —  if  any  should  arise  —  might  not 
be  hindered.  The  slender  feet,  so  white 
and  beautifully  arched,  were  laid  on  a 
brown  stone  jar  of  hot  water  ;  and  the 
little  helpless  palms  were  chafed  by  the 
rough  hands  of  Mrs.  Bottler.  Mabel  also 
spread  light  friction,  with  a  quick  and 
glancing  touch,  over  the  cold  heart,  frozen 
breast,  and  chill  relapse  of  everything. 
And  from  time  to  time  she  endeavoured 
to  inspire  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of 
breath. 

The  major  came  forward  and  took  the 
hand  of  his  friend  the  rector  silently. 
"  Is  there  any  hope  ? "  whispered  Mr. 
Hales. 

"Less  and  less.  It  is  now  two  hours 
since  we  began  trying  to  restore  her.  I 
was  nearly  drowned  myself,  some  years 
ago,  and  lay  for  an  hour  insensible. 
Every  minute  that  passes  now  lessens 
the  chance.  But  this  young  lady  is  won- 
derfully clever." 

"  I  only  do  what  you  tell  me,"  said 
Mabel,  looking  up,  without  leaving  o££ 
her  persevering  efforts. 

"  Flying  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  I 
call  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Bottler,  who  was  very 
tired,  and  ought  to  have  had  equal  share 
of  the  praise.     "  Poor  dear  !  we  had  bet- 
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ter  let  her  bide  till  the  doctor  cometh,  or 
the  crowner." 

''  Not  till  a  doctor  declares  her  dead," 
said  Major  Aylmer,  quietly  ;  "  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  are  come,  Mr.  Hales. 
You  are  a  great  reinforcement.  I  have 
longed  to  try  my  own  hand,  but  —  but 
you  can  ;  you  are  her  uncle.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  seen  a  case  like  tliis.  Will 
you  act  under  my  directions  .•* " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  rec- 
tor, pulling  off  his  coat,  and  pitching  it 
down  anywhere.  "  Oh  my  dear,  my 
pretty  dear,  I  do  believe  you  will  know 
my  touch.  Oo  out  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Bot- 
tler, now  —  go  and  make  some  soup, 
ma'am.  Mabel  and  I,  Mabel  and  I,  when 
we  get  together,  I  do  believe  we  could 
make  a  flock  of  sheep  out  of  a  row  of 
flints.     Now,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

Whatever  he  was  told,  he  did  with  such 
a  will,  that  presently  Mabel  looked  up, 
and  exclaimed  with  breathless  delight — • 
"Oh,  1  feel  a  little  throb— I  did  feel  a 
little  flutter  of  the  heart  —  I  am  almost 
sure  I  did." 

"  My  dear  girl,  rub  away,"  answered 
[the  rector;  "that  is  right,  major,  is  not 
lit?" 

"  I  believe  so.  Now  is  the  critical 
Itime.     A  relapse  —  and  all  is  over." 

"  There  shall  be  no  relapse,"  cried  the 
rector,  working  away  with  his  shirt-sleeves 
up,  and  his  ruddy  face  glowing  in  the 
jfirelight ;  "please  God,  there  shall  be  no 
relapse  ;  the  bravest  and  the  noblest  maid 
in  the  world  shall  not  go  out  of  it.  Do 
you  know  me,  my  darling  ?  You  ought  to 
Iknow  your  kind  uncle  Struan." 

Purely  white,  and  beautiful  as  a  piece 
I  of  the  noblest  sculpture,  Alice  lay  before 
them.  Her  bashful  virgin  beauty  was 
(even  in  the  shade  of  death)  respected 
with  pure  reverence.  The  light  of  the 
embers  (which  alone  could  save  her 
mouldering  ash  of  life)  showed  the  per- 
fect outline,  and  the  absence  of  the  living 
gift,  which  makes  it  more  than  outline. 
Mabel's  face,  intense  with  vital  energy 
and  quick  resolve,  shone  and  glowed  in 
contrast  with  the  apathy  and  dull  white- 
ness over  which  she  bent  so  eagerly. 
Now,  even  while  she  gazed,  the  dim  ab- 
sorption of  white  cheeks  and  forehead 
slowly  passed  and  changed  its  dulness 
(like  a  hydrophane  immersed)  into  glan- 
cing and  reflecting  play  of  tender  light 
and  life.  Rigid  lines,  set  lineaments, 
fi.\ed  curves,  and  stubborn  vacancy,  be- 
gan to  yield  a  little  and  a  little,  and  then 
more  and  more,  to  the  soft  return  of  life, 
and  the  sense  of  being  alive  again. 


There  is  no  power  of  describing  it. 
Those  who  have  been  through  it  cannot 
tell  what  happened  to  them.  Only  this 
we  know,  that  we  were  dead  and  now  we 
live  again.  And  by  the  law  of  nature 
(which  we  under-crept  so  narrowly)  we 
are  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  vio- 
lent vitality. 

Softly,  as  an  opening  flower,  and  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  windy  world 
around  us,  eyelids,  fair  as  Cylherea's, 
raised  their  fringe,  and  fell  again.  Then 
a  long  deep  sigh  of  anguish,  (quite  uncer- 
tain where  it  was,  but  resolved  to  have 
utterance),  arose  from  rich  pure  depth  of 
breast,  and  left  the  kind  heart  lighter. 

"Darling,"  cried  Mabel;  "do  you 
know  me  .''  Open  your  eyes  again,  and 
tell  me." 

Alice  opened  her  eyes  again  ;  but  she 
could  not  mange  to  say  anything.  And 
she  did  not  seem  to  know  any  one. 
Then  the  doctor  pulled  up  at  the  paling- 
gate,  skipped  in,  felt  pulse,  or  felt  for  it, 
and  forthwith  ordered  stimulants. 

"  Put  her  to  bed  in  a  very  warm  room. 
The  carriage  is  here  with  the  blankets. 
But  on  no  account  must  she  go  home. 
Mrs.  Bottler  will  give  up  her  best  room. 
Let  Mrs.  Merryjack  sit  up  all  night. 
She  is  a  cook,  she  can  keep  a  good  fire 
up.  Let  her  try  to  roast  her  young  mis- 
tress. Only  keep  the  air  well  moving. 
I  see  that  you  have  a  first-rate  nurse  — 
this  pretty  young  lady — excuse  me, 
ma'am.  Well,  I  shall  be  back  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  I  have  a  worse  case  to  see 
to." 

He  meant  Sir  Roland  ;  but  would  not 
tell  them.  He  had  met  the  groom  from 
Coombe  Lorraine  ;  and  he  knew  how  the 
power  of  life  has  dropped  from  a  score  of 
years  to  three  score. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW. 

P.\RT    III. 
THE  VALLEY  OF   THE  SHADOW  OF   DEATH. 

The  cut  bridle-path,  which  has  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "The  Great 
Hindusthan  and  Tibet  Road,"  that  leads 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills  from  Simla  to 
the  Narkunda  Gliaut.and  from  Narkunda 
up  the  valley  of  the  Suilej  to  Cliini  and 
Pangay,  is  by  no  means  so  exasperalin* 
as  the  native  paths  of  the  inner  Himd- 
liya.  It  does  not  require  one  to  dismount 
every  five  minutes  ;  and  though  it   does 
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go  down  into  some  terrific  gorges,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  quite  a  tropical 
climate  in  summer,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  pretty  level,  and  never  compels  one 
(as  the  other  roads  too  often  and  too 
sadly  do)  to  go  up  a  mile  of  perpendicu- 
lar height  in  the  morning,  only  to  go 
down  a  mile  of  perpendicular  depth  in 
the  afternoon.  Its  wooden  bridges  can 
be  traversed  on  horseback  ;  it  is  not 
much  exposed  to  falling  rocks  ;  it  is  free 
from  avalanches,  either  of  snow  or  gran- 
ite ;  and  it  never  compels  one  to  endure 
the  almost  infuriating  misery  of  having, 
every  now  and  then,  to  cross  miles  of 
rugged  blocks  of  stone,  across  which  no 
ragged  rascal  that  ever  lived  could  pos- 
sibly run.  Nevertheless,  the  cut  road, 
running  as  it  often  does  without  any  par- 
apet, or  with  none  to  speak  of,  and  only 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  across  the  face 
of  enormous  precipices  and  nearly  precip- 
itous slopes,  is  even  more  dangerous  for 
equestrians  than  are  the  rude  native 
paths.  Almost,  every  year  some  fatal 
accident  happens  upon  it,  and  the  won- 
der only  is  that  people  who  set  any  value 
upon  their  lives  are  so  foolhardy  as  to 
ride  upon  it  at  all.  A  gentleman  of  the 
Forest  Department,  resident  at  Nachar, 
remarked  to  me  that  it  was  strange  that, 
though  he  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  he 
never  mounted  a  horse  in  the  course  of 
his  mountain  journeys  ;  but  it  struck  me, 
though  he  might  not  have  reasoned  out 
the  matter,  it  was  just  because  he  had 
been  a  cavalry  officer,  and  knew  the  na- 
ture of  horses,  that  he  never  rode  on  such 
paths  as  he  had  to  traverse  in  Kunawar. 
No  animal  is  so  easily  startled  as  a  horse, 
or  so  readily  becomes  restive  :  it  will  shy 
at  an  oyster-shell,  though  doing  so  may 
dash  it  to  pieces  over  a  precipice  ;  and 
one  can  easily  guess  what  danger  its 
rider  incurs  on  a  narrow  parapetless  road 
above  a  precipice  where  there  are  mon- 
keys and  falling  rocks  to  startle  it,  and 
where  there  are  obstinate  hillmen  who 
will  salaam  the  rider,  say  what  he  may, 
and  who  take  the  inner  side  of  the  road, 
in  order  to  prop  their  burdens  against  the 
rock,  and  to  have  a  good  look  at  him  as 
he  passes.  One  of  the  saddest  of  the 
accidents  which  have  thus  happened  was 
that  which  befell  a  very  young  lady,  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rebsch,  the 
missionary  at  Kotgarh.  She  was  riding 
across  the  tremendous  Rogi  cliffs,  and, 
though  a  wooden  railing  has  since  been 
put  up  at  the  place,  there  was  nothing 
between  her  and  the  precipice,  when  her 
pony  shied  and  carried   her  over  to  in- 


'  stant  death.  In  another  case  the  victim, 
a  Mr.  Leith,  was  on  his  marriage-trip, 
and  his  newly-married  wife  was  close 
beside  him,  and  had  just  exchanged 
horses  with  him,  when,  in  trying  to  cure 
his  steed  of  a  habit  it  had  of  rubbing 
against  the  rock  wall,  it  backed  towards 
the  precipice,  and  its  hind  feet  getting 
over,  both  horse  and  rider  were  dashed 
to  pieces.  This  happened  between  Se- 
rahan  and  Taranda,  near  the  spot  where 
the  road  gave  way  under  Sir  Alexander 
Lawrence,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
the  then  governor-general.  Sir  Alex- 
ander was  riding  a  heavy  Australian 
horse,  and  the  part  of  the  road  which 
gave  way  was  wooden  planking,  supported 
out  from  the  face  of  the  precipice  by  iron 
stanchions.  I  made  my  coolies  throw 
over  a  large  log  of  wood  where  he  went 
down  ;  and,  as  it  struck  the  rocks  in  its 
fall,  it  sent  out  showers  of  white  splin- 
ters, so  that  the  solid  wood  was  reduced 
to  half  its  original  size  before  it  reached 
a  resting-place.  In  the  case  of  the  wife 
of  General  Brind,  that  lady  was  quietly 
making  a  sketch  on  horseback,  from  the 
road  between  Theog  and  Muttiana,  and 
her  syce  was  holding  the  horse,  when  it 
was  startled  by  some  falling  stones,  and 
all  three  went  over  and  were  destroyed. 
Not  very  long  after  I  went  up  this  lethal 
road,  a  Calcutta  judge,  of  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate courts,  went  over  it  and  was 
killed  in  the  presence  of  some  ladies  with 
whom  he  was  riding,  owing  simply  to  his 
horse  becoming  restive.  An  eye-witness 
of  another  of  these  frightful  accidents 
told  me  that  when  the  horse's  hind  foot 
got  off  the  road,  it  struggled  for  about 
half  a  minute  in  that  position,  and  the 
rider  had  plenty  of  time  to  dismount 
safely,  and  might  easily  have  done  so,  but 
a  species  of  paralysis  seemed  to  come 
over  him  ;  his  face  turned  deadly  white, 
and  he  sat  on  the  horse  without  making 
the  least  effort  to  save  himself,  until  they 
both  went  over  backwards.  The  suffer- 
er is  usually  a  little  too  late  in  attempting 
to  dismount.  Theoretically,  it  may  seem 
easy  enough  to  disengage  one's  self  from 
a  horse  when  it  is  struggling  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  ;  but  let  my  reader  try  the 
experiment,  and  he  will  see  the  mistake. 
The  worst  danger  on  these  cut  roads  is 
that  of  the  horse  backing  towards  the 
precipice  ;  and  when  danger  presents 
itself,  there  is  a  curious  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  rider  to  pull  his  horse's  head 
away  from  the  precipice  towards  the  rock 
wall,  which  is  about  the  worst  thing  he 
can  do.      The  few  seconds  (of  which   I 
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had  some  experience  further  on)  in  which 
you  find  yourself  fairly  going,  are  partic- 
ularly interesting,  and  send  an  electric 
thrill  through  the  entire  system. 

I  rode  almost  every  mile  of  the  way,  on 
which  it  was  at  all  possible  to  ride,  from 
Chinese  Tartary  to  the  Kyber  Pass,  on 
anything  which  turned  up  —  yaks,  zo-pos, 
cows,  Spiti  ponies,  a  Khiva  horse,  and 
blood-horses.  On  getting  to  Kashmir  I 
purchased  a  horse,  but  did  not  do  so  be- 
fore, as  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  such 
animal  over  rope  and  twig  bridges,  and 
the  rivers  are  too  rapid  and  furious  to 
allow  of  a  horse  being  swum  across  these 
latter  obstacles.  The  traveller  in  the 
Himdliya,  however,  ought  always  to  take 
a  saddle  with  him  ;  for  the  native  sad- 
dles, though  well  adapted  for  riding  down 
nearly  perpendicular  slopes,  are  extremely 
uncomfortable,  and  the  safety  which  they 
might  afford  is  considerably  decreased  by 
the  fact  that  their  straps  are  often  in  a 
rotten  condition,  and  exceedingly  apt  to 

five  way  just  at  the  critical  moment.  An 
English  saddle  will  do  perfectly  well  if  it 
has  a  crupper  to  it,  but  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Some  places  are  so  steep 
that,  when  riding  down  them,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  a  rope  put  round  my 
chest  and  held  by  two  men  above,  in 
order  to  prevent  my  going  over  the  pony's 
head,  or  throwing  it  off  its  balance.  But 
on  the  Hindusthan  and  Tibet  road  I  had 
to  be  carried  in  a  dandy,  which  is  the  only 
kind  of  conveyance  that  can  be  taken 
over  the  Himdiiya.  The  dandy  is  un- 
known in  Europe,  and  is  not  very  easily 
described,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of 
conveyance  which  can  afford  the  faintest 
idea  of  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  trav- 
elling in  a  dandy  I  can  think  of,  is  sitting 
in  a  half-reefed  topsail  in  a  storm,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  above  the  yard. 
It  consists  of  a  single  bamboo,  about  nine 
or  ten  feet  long,  with  two  pieces  of  car- 
pet slung  from  it  —  one  for  the  support 
of  the  body,  and  the  other  for  the  feet. 
You  rest  on  these  pieces  of  carpet,  not  in 
line  with  the  bamboo,  but  at  right  angles 
to  it,  with  your  head  and  shoulders  raised 
as  high  above  it  as  possible;  and  each 
end  of  the  pole  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  or  of  two  bearers.  The  dandy  is 
quite  a  pleasant  conveyance  when  one 
eets  used  to  it,  when  the  path  is  tolerably 
level  and  the  bearers  are  up  to  their 
work.  The  only  drawbacks  then  are 
that,  when  a  rock  comes  bowling  across 
the  road  like  a  cannon-shot,  you  cannot 
disengage  yourself  from  the  carpets  in 
time  to  do  anything  yourself  towards  get- 
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\  ting  out  of  the  way ;  and  that,  when  the 
I  road    is    narrow,  and,    in    consequence, 
your  feet  are  dangling  over  a   precipice, 
I  it  is  difficult  for  a  candid  mind  to  avoid 
concluding   that    the    bearers    would    l>e 
quite  justified  in  throwing  the  whole  con- 
'cern   over,  and   so  getting  rid   of    their 
I  unwelcome  and  painful  task.     But  when 
^  the  path   is  covered  with  pieces  of  rock, 
:  as   usually  happens   to  be  the  case,  and 
'  the  coolies  are  not  well  up  to  their  work, 
I  which  they  almost  never  are,  the  man  in 
the   dandy  is   not  allowed   much   leisure 
for  meditations  of  any  kind,  or  even  for 
J  admiring  the  scenery  around  ;  for,  unless 
;  he  confines  his  attention  pretty  closely  to 
I  the  rocks  with  which  he  is  liable  lo  come 
into   collision,  he  will    soon  have   all  the 
breath    knocked    out   of   his    body.      On 
consulting  a  Continental  savan,  who  had 
I  been  in  the  inner  Himdiiya,  as  to  whether 
I  could  get  people  there  to  carry  me  in  a 
'  dandy,    he  said,  "  Zey  vill    carry  you,  no 
'doubt;    but   zey    vill    bomp   you."     And 
I  bump  me  they  did,  until  they  bumped  me 
I  out  of  adherence  to  that  mode  of  travel. 
Indeed  they  hated  and  feared  having  to 
carry  me  so  much,  that  I  often  wondered 
at   their    never    adopting   the    precipice 
alternative.     But  in  the  Himdliyan  states 
the  villagers  have  to  furnish  the  traveller, 
and  especially  the  English  traveller,  with 
the  carriage  which  he  requires,  and  at  a 
certain  fixed  rate.     This  is  what  is  called 
the  right  of  biti^dr,  and  without  the  exer- 
cise of  it,  travelling  would  be  almost  im- 
possible  among   the    mountains.     I  also 
I  had  a  special  purwannah,  which   would 
i  have   entitled   me,  in   case  of   necessity, 
!  to  seize  what  I  required  ;  but  this  I  kept 
in  the  background. 

The  stages  from  Simla  to  Pangay, 
along  the  cut  bridle-path,  are  as  follows, 
according  to  miles  :  — 


Fagu, . 

.     10  miles. 

Thcog,        . 

.      6 

«♦ 

Muttiana,    . 

.       T  I 

" 

Narkunda,  . 

.       \1 

«» 

Kotgarh,     . 

.       10 

" 

Nirth, 

12 

•' 

Rampiir, 

.       12 

" 

Gaura, 

9 

u 

Serahan,      . 

•    n 

<( 

Taranda,    . 

•     '5 

•* 

Poynda, 

5 

«♦ 

Nachar,      . 

7 

•' 

Wangtu,     . 
OornT, 

.       10 

'< 

.      5 

•« 

Rogi, . 

.       10 

" 

Chini, 

3 

«« 

Pangny, 

.       7 

ii 

This  road,  however,  has  four  great  dU 
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visions,  each  with  marked  characteris- 
tics of  its  own.  To  Narkunda  it  winds 
along  the  sides  of  not  very  interesting 
mountains,  and  about  the  same  level  as 
Simla,  till  at  the  Narkunda  Ghaut  it  rises 
nearly  to  nine  thousand  feet,  and  affords 
a  gloomy  view  into  the  Sutlej  valley,  and 
a  splendid  view  of  the  snowy  ranges  be- 
yond. In  the  second  division  it  de- 
scends into  the  burning  Sutlej  valley, 
and  follows  near  to  the  course  of  that 
river,  on  the  left  bank,  until,  after  passing 
Rampur,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bus- 
sahir,  it  rises  on  the  mountain-sides  again 
up  to  Gaura.  Thirdly,  it  continues  along 
the  mountain-sides,  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween six  thousand  and  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  through  the  most  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  deodar,  till  it  descends 
again  to  the  Sutlej,  crosses  that  river  at 
Wangtu  Bridge,  and  ascends  to  Oorni. 
Lastly,  it  runs' from  Oorni  to  Pangay,  at 
a  height  of  nearly  nine  thousand  feet,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  shel- 
tered "from  the  Indian  monsoon  by  the 
tvventy-thousand-feet-high  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Kailas,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  view  of  the  mountains  from  Nar- 
kunda is  wonderful  indeed,  and  well 
there  might  the  spirit 

Take  flight ;  —  inherit 
Alps  or  Andes  —  they  are  thine  ! 
With  the  morning's  roseate  spirit 
Sweep  the  length  of  snowy  line. 

But  the  view  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sutlej  is  exceedingly  gloomy  and  oppress- 
ive ;  and  on  seeing  it,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  "  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death."  The  same  idea  had  struck 
Lieut.-Colonel  Moore,  the  interpreter  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  whom  I  met  at 
Kotgarh,  a  little  lower  down,  along  with 
Captain  De  Roebeck,  one  of  the  govern- 
or-general's aides-de-camp.  No  descrip- 
tion could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
tattered,  dilapidated,  sunburnt,  and  woe- 
begone appearance  of  these  two  officers 
as  they  rode  up  to  Kotgarh  after  their 
experience  of  the  snows  of  Spiti.  Col- 
onel Moore's  appearance,  especially, 
would  have  made  his  fortune  on  the 
stage.  There  was  nothing  woful,  how- 
ever, in  his  spirit,  and  he  kept  me  up 
half  the  night  laughing  at  his  most  hu- 
morous accounts  of  Spiti,  its  animals  and 
its  ponies  ;  but  even  this  genial  officer's 
sense  of  enjoyment  seemed  to  desert 
him  when  he  spoke  of  his  experience  of 
the  hot  Sutlej  valley  from  Gaura  to  Kot- 
garh, and  he    said   emphatically,  "  It  is 


the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death."  I 
was  struck  by  this  coincidence  with  my 
own  idea,  because  it  was  essential  for  me 
to  get  up  into  high  regions  of  pure  air, 
and  I  could  not  but  dread  the  journey  up 
the  Sutlej  valley,  with  its  vegetation,  its 
confined  atmosphere,  its  rock-heat,  and 
its  gloomy  gorges.  I  had  a  sort  of  pre- 
cognition that  some  special  danger  was 
before  me,  and  was  even  alarmed  by  an 
old  man,  whose  parting  benediction  to  us 
was, '- Take  care  of  the  bridges  beyond 
Nachar."  This  was  something  like 
"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered 
branch,"  and  I  began  to  have  gloomy 
doubts  about  my  capacity  forgetting  high 
enough.  Mr.  Rebsch,  the  amiable  and 
talented  head  of  the  Kotgarh  Mission  (of 
which  establishment  I  hope  elsewhere  to 
give  a  fuller  notice  than  could  be  intro- 
duced here),  gave  me  all  tiie  encourage- 
ment which  could  be  derived  from  his 
earnest  prayers  for  my  safety  among  the 
hoJie  Gebirge.  There  were  two  clever 
German  young  ladies,  too,  visiting  at 
Kotgarh,  who  seemed  to  think  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  up  into 
the  high  mountains  ;  so  that,  altogether, 
I  began  to  wish  that  I  was  out  of  the 
valley  before  I  had  got  well  into  it,  and 
to  feel  something  like  a  fated  pilgrim 
who  was  going  to  some  unknown  doom. 

Excelsior,  however,  was  my  unalterable 
motto,  as  I  immediately  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  descending  some  thousand  feet 
into  the  hot  Sutlej  valley,  in  spite  of  all 
the  attractions  of  Kotgarh.  I  shall  say 
very  little  about  the  journey  up  to  Chini, 
as  it  is  so  often  undertaken,  but  may 
mention  two  incidents  which  occurred 
upon  it.  Between  Nirth  and  Rampur, 
the  heat  was  so  intense,  close,  and  suf- 
focating, that  I  travelled  by  night,  with 
torches  ;  and  stopping  to  rest  a  little, 
about  midnight,  I  was  accosted  by  a  na- 
tive gentleman,  who  came  out  of  the 
darkness,  seated  himself  behind  me,  and 
said  in  English,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  I  had 
a  suspicion  who  my  friend  was,  but  put 
a  similar  question  to  him  ;  on  which  he 
replied,  not  without  a  certain  dignity,  "  I 
am  the  rajah  of  Bussahir."  This  Bus- 
sahir,  which  includes  Kundwar,  and  ex- 
tends up  the  Sutlej  valley  to  Chinese 
Tibet,  is  the  state  in  which  I  was  travel- 
ling. Its  products  are  opium,  grain,  and 
woollen  manufactures,  and  it  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  ninety  thousand,  and  a  nomi- 
nal revenue  of  fifty  thousand  rupees ; 
but  the  sums  drawn  from  it  in  one  way 
or  another,  by  government  officers,  must 
considerably   exceed    that   amount.     Its 
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rnjah  was  exceedingly  affable  ;  and  his 
convivial  habits  are  so  well  known,  and 
have  been  so  often  alluded  to,  that  I  hope 
there  is  no  harm   in  sayin;jj    that  on  this 
occasion  he  was  not  untrue   to  his  char- 
acter.    I  found    him,    however,  to   be    a 
very  agreeable  man,  and  he  is  extremely 
well-meaninf!:  —  so  much  so,  as  to  be  de- 
sirous of  KiNing  down  his  sovereignty   if 
only  the  British    government  would    be 
good  enough  to  accept  it  from   him,  and 
give  him  a  pension  instead.     But  there 
are    much    worse-governed    states    than 
Bussahir,  notwithstanding  the  effects  on 
its  amiable  and  intelligent  rajah  of  a  par- 
tial and  ill-adjusted  English   education, 
in  which  undue  importance  was  assigned 
to  the  use  of  brandy.     He  caused  some 
alarm  among  my  people    by  insisting  on 
handling  my  revolver,  which  was  loaded  ; 
but  he  soon  showed  that  he  knew  how  to 
use  it  with  extraordinary   skill  ;  for,  on  a 
lighted  candle    being  put    up  for  him  to 
fire  at,  about  thirty  paces  off,  though   he 
could  scarcely  stand  by  this  time,  yet  he 
managed,  somehow  or  ether,  to  prop  him- 
self up  against  a  tree,  and    snuffed   out 
the   candle   at    the  first    shot.     On    the 
whole,  the  rajah  made  a  very   favourable 
impression   upon    me,  despite  his  pecul- 
iarity, if  such  it  may  be  called  ;  and  my 
nocturnal  interview  with  him,  under  huge 
trees,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  wet  night, 
remains  a  very  curious  and  pleasant  rec- 
ollection. 

The  other  incident  was  of  a  more  se- 
rious character,  and  illustrated  a  danger 
which  every  year  carries  off  a  certain 
number  of  the  hillmen.  Standing  below 
the  bungalow  at  Serahan,  I  noticed  some 
men,  who  were  ascending  to  their  village, 
racing  against  each  other  on  the  grassy 
brow  of  a  precipice  that  rose  above  the 
road  leading  to  Gaura.  One  of  them  un- 
fortunately lost  his  footing,  slipped  a  lit- 
tle on  the  edge,  and  then  went  over  the 
precipice,  striking  the  road  below  with  a 
tremendous  thud,  after  an  almost  clear 
fall  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  then  re- 
bounding from  off  the  road,  and  falling 
about  a  hundred  feet  into  the  ravine  be- 
low. I  had  to  go  round  a  ravine  some 
way  in  order  to  reach  him,  so  that  when 
I  did  so,  he  was  not  only  dead,  but  near- 
ly cold.  The  curious  thing  is,  that  there 
was  no  external  bruise  about  him.  The 
mouth  and  nostrils  were  filled  with  clot- 
led  blood,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  in- 
dication even  of  the  cause  of  his  death. 
The  rapidity  of  his  descent  througii  the 
air  must  have  made  him  so  far  insensible 
as  to  prevent  that   contraction    of    the 


muscles  which  is  the  great  cause  of  bones 
being  broken  ;  and  then  the  tremendous 
concussion  when  he  struck  the  road  must 
have  knocked  every   particle. of  life  out 
of  him.     This  man's  brother  —  his   poly- 
andric  brother,  as  it   turned  out,  though 
polyandry   only  commences  at    Serahan, 
being  a  Lama  and  not  a  Hindu  institution, 
but  the  two  religions  are  mixed  up  a  lit- 
tle at  the  points  of  contact  —  reached  the 
body  about  the  same  time  as  I  did,  and 
threw   himself   upon  it    weeping  and   la- 
menting.    I   wished   to  try  the   effect   of 
some    very   strong     ammonia,    but    the 
brother  objected  to  this,   because,  while 
probably  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  it 
would  have  defiled    the  dead,   according 
to  his  religious  ideas.     The    only  other 
sympathy  1  could   display  was  the  rather 
coarse  one  of  paying  the  people  of  Sera- 
han, who  showed  no  indications  of  giving 
assistance,  for  carrying  the  corpse  up  to 
its  village  ;  but  the  brother,  who  under- 
stood  Hindusthani,  preferred  to  take  the 
money    himself,    in    order    to    purchase 
wood   for   the  funeral  pyre.     He  was    a 
large  strong  man,  whereas  the  deceased 
was  little  and  slight,  so    he  wrapped  the 
dead  body  in  his  plaid,  and  slung  it  over 
his    shoulders.      There    was    something 
almost  comic,  as  well  as  exceedingly  pa- 
thetic, in  the   way  in  which    he    toiled  up 
the  mountain  with  his  sad  burden,  wail- 
ing and    weeping  over  it    whenever    he 
stopped  to  rest,  and  kissing  the  cold  face. 
The  road  up  to  Chini  is  almost  trod- 
den ground,  and  so  does    not    call    for 
special  description  ;  but  it  is  picturesque 
in  the   highest  degree,  and  presents  won- 
derful combinations  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur.    It  certainly   has  sublime    heights 
above,  and  not  less  extraordinary  depths 
below.     Now  we  catch    a  glimpse  of   a 
snowy  peak  20,000  feet  high   rising  close 
above  us,  and  the  next  minute   we  look 
down  into  a  dark  precipitous  gorge  thou- 
sands of   feet  deep.     Then  we  have,  be- 
low the  snowy  peaks,  Himdliyan  hamlets, 
with  their  flat    roofs,  placed    on  ridges 
of  rock  or  on  green   sloping  meadows  ; 
enormous  deodars,  clothed  with  veils   of 
white  flowering  clematis  ;  grey  streaks  of 
water   below,  from    whence    comes    the 
thundering    sound    of     the    imprisoned 
Sutlej  —  the  classic    Hesudrus  ;    almost 
precipitous  slopes  of  shingle,  and  ridges 
of    mountain   fragments.     Above,    there 
are  green  alps,  with  splendid  trees  traced 
out  against  the  sky  ;  the  intense  blue  of 
the   sky,    and    the  dark    overshadowing 
precipices.      Anon,    the    path    descends 
into  almost  tropical  shade  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  great  ravines,  with  ice-cold  water 
falling  round  the  dark  roots  of  the  vege- 
tation, and  an  almost  ice-cold  air  fan- 
ning the  great  leafy  branches.  The  trees 
which  meet  us  almost  at  every  step  in 
this  upper  Sutlej  valley  are  worthy  of  the 
sublime  scenery  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  are  well  fitted  to  remind  us, 
ere  we  pass  into  the  snowy  regions  of 
unsullied  truth  untouched  by  organic 
life,  that  the  struggling  and  half-devel- 
oped vegetable  world  aspires  towards 
heaven,  and  has  not  been  unworthy  of 
the  grand  design.  Even  beneath  the 
deep  blue  dome,  the  cloven  precipices 
and  the  sky-pointing  snowy  peaks,  the 
gigantic  deodars  (which  cluster  most 
richly  about  Nachar)  may  well  strike  with 
awe  by  their  wonderful  union  of  grandeur 
and  perfect  beauty.  In  the  dog  and  the 
elephant  we  often  see  a  devotion  so 
touching,  and  the  stirring  of  an  intellect 
so  great  and  earnest  as  compared  with  its 
cruel  narrow  bounds,  that  we  are  drawn 
towards  them  as  to  something  almost 
surpassing  human  nature  in  its  confiding 
simplicity  and  faithful  tenderness.  No 
active  feeling  of  this  kind  can  be  called 
forth  by  the  innumerable  forms  of  beauty 
which  rise  around  us  from  the  vegetable 
world.  They  adorn  our  gardens  and 
clothe  our  hillsides,  giving  joy  to  the 
simplest  maiden,  yet  directing  the  winds 
and  rains,  and  purifying  the  great  ex- 
panses of  air.  So  far  as  humanity,  so 
dependent  upon  them,  is  concerned,  they 
are  silent;  no  means  of  communication 
exist  between  us  ;  and  silently,  unre- 
monstrantly,  they  answer  to  our  care  or 
indifference  for  them,  by  reproducing,  in 
apparently  careless  abundance,  their 
more  beautiful  or  noxious  forms.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  they  are  not  sen- 
tient, or  even  conscious,  beings.  The  ex- 
panding of  flowers  to  the  light,  and  the 
contraction  of  some  to  the  touch,  indi- 
cate a  highly  sentient  nature  ;  and  in 
the  slow,  cruel  action  of  carnivorous 
plants,  there  is  something  approaching 
to  the  fierce  instincts  of  the  brute  world. 
Wordsworth,  than  whom  no  poet  more 
profoundly  understood  the  life  of  nature, 
touched  on  this  subject  when  he  said  — 

Through  primrose  turfs,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trail'd  its  wreaths; 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 

To  catch  the  breezy  air  ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there. 


If  anything  of  this  kind  exists,  how  great 
and  grave  must  be  the  sentient  feeling 
of  the  mighty  pines  and  cedars  of  the 
Him^liya  I  There  is  a  considerable  vari- 
ety of  them,  —  as  the  Pinus  e.rcelsa,  or 
the  "  weeping  fir,"  which,  though  beauti- 
ful, is  hardly  deserving  of  its  aspiring 
name ;  the  Pinus  longifolia^  or  cheel- 
tree,  the  most  abundant  of  all  ;  the  Pinus 
Khutrow,  or  Picea  Morinda,  which 
almost  rivals  the  deodars  in  height  ;  and 
ihQ  Pinus  Monnda,  or' Abies  Pindrow, 
the  "silver  fir,"  which  attains  the  great- 
est height  of  all.  But  excelling  all  these, 
is  the  Cedrus  deodara,  the  deodar  or 
kedron  tree.  There  was  something  very 
grand  about  these  cedars  of  the  Sutlej 
valley,  sometimes  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  rising  almost  to  two  hun- 
dred feet,  or  half  the  height  of  St. 
Paul's,  on  nearly  precipitous  slopes,  and 
on  the  scantiest  soil,  yet  losing  no  line  of 
beauty  in  their  stems  and  their  graceful 
pendant  branches,  and  with  their  taper- 
ing stems  and  green  arrowy  spikes  cov- 
ered by  a  clinging  trellis-work  of  Virginia 
creepers  and  clematis  still  in  white 
bloom.  These  silent  giants  of  a  world 
which  is  not  our  own,  but  which  we  care- 
lessly use  as  our  urgent  wants  demand, 
had  owed  nothing  to  the  cultivating  care 
of  man.  Fed  by  the  snow-riils,  and  by 
the  dead  lichens  and  strong  grass  which 
once  found  life  on  the  debris  of  gneiss 
and  mica-slate,  undisturbed  by  the  grub- 
bing of  wild  animals,  and  as  undesirable 
in  their  tough  green  wood  when  young 
as  unavailable  in  their  fuller  growth  for 
the  use  of  the  puny  race  of  mankind 
which  grew  up  around  them,  they  were 
free,  for  countless  centuries,  to  seek  air 
and  light  and  moisture,  and  to  attain  the 
perfect  stature  which  they  now  present, 
but  which  is  unlikely  to  be  continued 
now  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  axes  of 
human  beings  who  can  turn  them  "to 
use."  If,  as  the  Singalese  assert,  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  withers  away  when  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  voice,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  majestic  deodar 
must  delight  in  being  beyond  our  babble- 
ment. Had  Camoens  seen  this  cedar  he 
might  have  said  of  it,  even  more  appro- 
priately than  he  has  done  of  the  cypress, 
that  it  may  be  a 

Preacher  to  the  wise, 
Lessening  from  earth  her  spiral  honours  rise, 
Till,  as  a  spear-point  rear'd,  the  topmost  spray, 
Points  to  the  Eden  of  eternal  day. 

The  view  from  Chini   and    Pangay  of 
the  Raldung  Kailas,  one  portion  of  the 
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cat    Indian    Kailas,   or   Abode   of   the 
ds,  is  very  magnificent;    but    I    shall 
eak  of  that  when  treating  generally  of 
e  various  groups  of  the  higher  Himdliya. 
t  Pangay  there  is  a  large  good  bunga- 
w  ;  and  the  Hindiisthan  and  Tibet  road 
ere  comes  to  an  end,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
t  road,  or,    indeed,  a  path  on  which  la- 
ur  of    any  kind    is    expended.     It    is 
tirely  protected  by  the  Kailas  from  the 
dian  monsoon  ;  and  I  found  a  portion 
it  occupied  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
rson,  who  wisely  preferred  a  stay  there 
one  in  the  more  exposed  and  unhealthy 
ill-stations,  though    it  was   so  far  from 
ciety,  and  from  most  of  the  comforts  of 
e.     The   easiest   way   from    Pangay  to 
ppe  is  over  the  Werung  Pass,  twelve 
ousand  four  hundred  feet;  but  Captain 
enderson,    on    his    returning    from     a 
!?hooting    excursion,    reported    so    much 
!iow  upon  it  that  I  determined  to  go  up 
ihe   valley  of  the   Sullej,  winding   along 
e  sides  of  the  steep  but  still  pine-cov- 
ed   mountains  on  its  right  bank.     So, 
the  28th  June,  after  a  delay  of  a  few 
ys  in  order  to  recruit  and   prepare,    I 
de  adieu  to  civilization,  as  represented 
the  persons  of  the  kind  occupants  of 
e     bungalow     at    Pangay,    and    fairly 
rted  for  tent-life.     A  very  short  expe- 
nce  of   the   "road"  was   sufficient  to 
gger  one,  and  to  make  me  cease   to 
nder  at  the  retreat  of  two  young  cav- 
Iry  officers  I  met,  a  few  days   before,  on 
eir  way  back  to  Simla,  and  who   had 
rted  from  Pangay  with  some  intention 
going  to  Shipki,  but  gave  up  the  at- 
mpt  after  two  miles'  experience  of  the 
ard    road    they   would   have    to   travel. 
The  great   Hindusthan  and   Tibet  affair 
was  bad  enough,  but  what  was  this  I  had 
come  to  ?     For  a  few  miles   it  had  once 
been  a  cut  road,  but  years  and  grief  had 
made  it  worse  than   the  ordinary  native 
paths.     At  some  places  it  was  impassable 
"  ven  for  hjll-ponies,  and  to  be  carried  in 
dandy  over  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
out   of    the    question.     But    the   aggra- 
v.ition  thus  caused  was  more  than  com- 
l>cnsated    for   by   the    magnificent   view 
t   snowy    peaks    which    soon    appeared 
ill   front,   and    which,    though     they    be- 
)nged  to  the   Kailas  group,  were  more 
striking   than    the    Kailas   as    it  appears 
iiom    Chini    or    Pangay.      Those    enor- 
mous masses  of  snow  and  ice  rose  into 
e  clouds  above  us  to  such  a  height,  and 
parently  so  near,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
eir  fall   would    overwhelm    the   whole 
utlej  valley  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
ey  suggested  that  I  was  entering  into 
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the  wildest  and  sublimest  region  of  the 
earth.  These  peaks  had  the  appearance 
of  being  on  our  side  of  the  Sutlej,  but 
they  lie  between  that  river  and  Chinese 
Tartary,  in  the  bend  which  it  makes  when 
it  turns  north  at  Duspa  ;  they  are  in  the 
almost  habiiationless  district  of  Morang, 
and  are  all  over  twenty  thousand  feet 
high.  My  coolies  callea  them  the  Shu- 
rang  peaks  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  while 
for  all  visitors  to  Pangay  to  go  up  a  few 
miles  from  that  place  in  order  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  terrific  Alpine  sublimity 
which  is  thus  disclosed,  and  which  has 
all  the  more  effect  as  it  is  seen  ere  vege- 
tation ceases,  and  through  the  branches 
of  splendid  and  beautiful  trees. 

At  Rarang,  which  made  a  half  day's 
journey,  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
Himiiliyan  wind,  which  blows  usually 
throughout  the  day,  but  most  fortunately 
dies  away  at  night,  led  me  to  camp  in  a 
sheltered  and  beautiful  spot,  on  a  ter- 
raced field,  under  walnut  and  apricot 
trees,  and  with  the  Kiilas  rising  before 
my  tent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej. 
Every  now  and  then  in  the  afternoon, 
and  when  the  morning  sun  began  to 
warm  its  snows,  avalanches  shot  down 
the  scarred  sides  of  the  Kailas  ;  and 
when  their  roar  ceased,  and  the  wind 
died  away  a  little,  I  could  hear  the  soft 
sound  of  the  waving  cascades  of  white 
foam  —  some  of  which  must  have  rivalled 
the  Staubbach  in  height  — that  diversified 
its  lower  surface,  but  which  became 
silent  and  unseen  as  the  cold  of  evening 
locked  up  their  sources  in  the  glaciers 
and  snow  above.  Where  we  were,  at  the 
height  of  about  nine  thousand  feet,  the 
thermometer  was  as  high  as  70*^  Fahren- 
heit at  sunset ;  but  at  sunrise  it  was  at 
57^,  and  everything  was  frozen  up  on 
the  grand  mountains  opposite.  Though 
deodars  and  edible  pines  were  still  found 
on  the  way  to  Jangi,  that  road  was  even 
worse  than  its  predecessor,  and  Silas  and 
Chota  Khan  several  times  looked  at  me 
with  hopeless  despair.  In  particular,  I 
made  my  first  experience  here  of  what  a 
granite  avalanche  means,  but  should  re- 
quire the  pen  of  Bunyan  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  its  discouraging  effects  upon 
the  pilgrim.  When  Alexander  Gerard 
passed  along  this  road  fifty-six  years  be- 
fore he  found  it  covered  by  the  remains 
of  a  granite  avalanche.  Whether  the 
same  avalanche  has  remained  there  ever 
since,  or,  as  my  coolies  averred,  granite 
avalanches  are  in  the  habit  of  coming 
down  on  that  particular  piece  of  road,  I 
cannot  say ;    but   either  explanatioa   is 
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quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result. 
The  vvliole  mountain-side  was  covered 
for  a  long  way  with  huge  blocks  of  gneiss 
and  granite,  over  which  we  had  to  scram- 
ble as  best  we  could,  inspired  by  the  con- 
viction that  where  these  came  from  there 
might  be  more  in  reserve.  At  one  point 
we  had  to  wind  round  the  corner  of  a 
precipice  on  two  long  poles  which  rested 
on  a  niche  at  the  corner  of  the  precipice 
which  had  to  be  turned,  and  which  there 
met  two  corresponding  poles  from  the 
opposite  side.  This  could  only  have 
been  avoided  by  making  a  detour  of 
some  hours  over  the  granite  blocks,  so 
we  were  all  glad  to  risk  it ;  and  the  only 
dangerous  part  of  the  operation  was  get- 
ting round  the  corner  and  passing  from 
the  first  two  poles  to  the  second  two, 
which  were  on  a  lower  level.  As  these 
two  movements  had  to  be  performed 
simultaneously,  and  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  hugging  the  rock  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  passage  there  was  really 
ticklish  ;  and  even  the  sure-footed  and 
experienced  hillmen  had  to  take  our  bag- 
gage round  it  in  the  smallest  possible  in- 
stalments. 

At  Jangi  there  was  a  beautiful  camp- 
ing-place, between  some  great  rocks  and 
under  some  very  fine  walnut  and  gnew 
(edible  pine)  trees.  The  village  close  by, 
though  small,  had  all  the  marks  of  mod- 
erate affluence,  and  had  a  Hindu  as  well 
as  a  Lama  temple,  the  former  religion 
hardly  extending  any  further  into  the 
Himaliya,  though  one  or  two  outlying  vil- 
lages beyond  belong  to  it.  Both  at 
Pangay  and  Rarang  I  had  found  the 
ordinary  prayer-wheel  used — a  brass  or 
bronze  cylinder,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  two  or  three  in  diameter,  containing 
a  long  scroll  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  innumerable  reduplications  of  the 
Lama  prayer  —  "  Om  ma  ni  pad  ma 
houn''''  —  and  which  is  turned  from  left 
to  right  in  the  monk's  hand  by  means  of 
an  axle  which  passes  through  its  centre. 
But  in  the  Lama  temple  at  Jangi  I  found 
a  still  more  powerful  piece  of  devotional 
machinery,  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
prayer-mill  made  of  bronze,  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  which 
might  be  turned  either  by  the  hand  or  by 
a  rill  of  water  which  could  be  made  to 
fall  upon  it  when  water  was  in  abun- 
dance. This  prayer  contained  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  many  millions  of  repe- 
titions of  the  great  Lama  prayer ;  and 
the  pious  ritualists  of  Jangi  were  justly 
proud  of  it,  and  of  the  eternal  advan- 
tages which  it  gave  them  over  their  car- 


nal and  spiritually  indifferent  neighbours. 
The  neophyte  who  showed  the  prayer- 
mill  to  me  turned  it  with  ease,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  send  up  a  million  prayers. 
In  describing  one  of  the  Lama  monaster- 
ies, to  be  met  farther  on  in  the  Tibetan 
country,  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of 
these  prayer-wheels  and  mills.  The  tem- 
ple at  Jangi,  with  its  Tibetan  inscriptions 
and  paintings  of  Chinese  devils,  told  me 
that  I  was  leaving  the  region  of  Hindu- 
ism. At  Lippe,  where  I  stopped  next 
day,  all  the  people  appeared  to  be  Tibe- 
tan ;  and  beyond  that  I  found  only  two 
small  isolated  communities  of  Hindu 
Kunaits,  the  one  at  Shaso  and  the  other 
at  Namgea.  The  gnew  tree,  or  edible 
pine  {Pifiiis  Gerardma),  under  some  of 
which  I  camped  at  Jangi,  extends  higher 
up  than  does  the  deodar.  I  saw  some 
specimens  of  it  opposite  Pu  at  about 
twelve  thousand  feet.  The  edible  por- 
tion is  the  almond-shaped  seeds,  which  y 
are  to  be  found  within  the  cells  of  the  p 
cone,  and  whicli  contain  a  sweet  whitish  ■' 
pulp  that  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
This  tree  is  similar  to  the  Italian  Pinus 
pinea J  and  varieties  of  it  are  found  in 
California,  and  in  Japan  where  it  is 
called  \\\Q.  ginko. 

The  road  to  Lippe,  though  bad  and  fa- 
tiguing, presented  nothing  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  preceding  day,  and  took  us 
away  from  the  Sutlej  valley  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pijar,  also  called  Teli,  River. 
In  colder  weather,  when  the  streams  are 
either  frozen  or  very  low,  the  nearest  way 
from  Jangi  to  Shipki  is  to  go  all  the  way 
up  the  Sutlej  valley  to  Pu  ;  but  in  sum- 
mer that  is  impossible,  from  the  size  and 
violence  of  the  streams,  which  are 
swollen  by  the  melting  snows.  At  this 
large  village  a  woman  was  brought  to  me 
who  had  been  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
falling  rock  about  a  year  before.  It  was 
a  very  extraordinary  case,  and  showed 
the  good  effects  of  mountain  air  and 
diet,  because  a  piece  of  the  skull  had 
been  broken  off  altogether  at  the  top  of 
her  head,  leaving  more  than  a  square 
inch  of  the  brain  exposed,  with  only  a 
thin  membrane  over  it.  The  throbbing 
of  the  brain  was  distinctly  perceptible 
under  this  membrane  ;  and  yet  the  wo- 
man was  in  perfect  health,  and  seemed 
quite  intelligent.  I  once  saw  a  China- 
man's skull  in  a  similar  state,  after  he 
had  been  beaten  by  some  Tartar  troops, 
but  he  was  quite  unconscious  and  never 
recovered ;  whereas  this  young  woman 
was  not  only  well  but  cheerful,  and  I 
recommended  her  to  go  to  Simla  and  get  , 
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metallic  plate  put  in,  as  that  was   the 

mly  thing  which  could  be  done  for  her, 

md  her  case  might  be  interesting  to  the 

iur;;eons  there. 

But   at    Lippe   it  became  clear  to  me 

lat,  while  the  mountain  air  had  its  ad- 
vantages, the    mountain  water,  or  some- 

ling  of  the  kind,  was  not  always  to  be 
[elied  upon,  for  1  found  myself  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  acute  dysentery  of  the 


quite  possible  that  some  of  the  people 
about  me  might  be  disposed  not  so  much 
to  poison  me  as  to  arrest  my  journey  by 
means  of  drugs,  whether  to  put  an  end 
to  what  had  become  to  them  a  trying  and 
hateful  journey,  or  in  answer  to  the 
bribery  of  agents  of  the  Lassa  govern- 
ment, whose  business  it  is  to  prevent 
Europeans  passing  the  border.  I  don't 
suppose  any  one    who   started    with    me 


malignant  type.     As  to  the   primary  ori- j  from  Simla,  or  saw  me  start,  expected  that 

I  should  get  up  very  far  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  indeed.  Major  Fen  wick  po- 
litely told  me  that  I  should  get  eaten  up. 
A  nice  little  trip  along  a  cut  road,  stop- 
1)1  ng  a  week  at  a  bungalow  here  and  an- 
other bungalow  there,  was  all  very  well  ; 
but  this  going  straight  up,  heaven  knew 
where,  into  the  face  of  stupendous  snowy 
mountains,  up  and  down  precipices,  and 
among  a  Tartar  people,  was  more  thaa 
was  ever  seriously  bargained  for. 

I  could  not,  then,  in  the  least  wonder, 
or  think  it  unlikely,  that  when  it  was 
found  I  was  going  beyond  Pangay,  some 
attempt  might  be  made  to  disable  me  a 
little,  though  without  any  intention  of 
doing  me  serious  injury.  However,  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  on  that 
subject.  If  the  illness  which  I  had  at 
Pangay  was  not  the  producing  cause  of 
the  dysentery,  it  at  least  prepared  the 
way  for  it.  What  was  certain  at  Lippe 
was,  that  I  had  to  meet  a  violent  attack 
of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  dis- 
tressing of  diseases.  Unfortunately,  also, 
I  had  no  medicine  suited  for  it  except  a 
little  morphia,  taken  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent. Somehow,  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  any  chance  of  my 
suffering  from  true  dysentery  among  the 
mountains  ;  and  all  the  cases  I  have  been 
able  to  hear  of  there,  were  those  of  peo- 
ple who  had  brought  it  up  with  them 
from  the  plains.  1  was  determined  not 
to  go  back  —  not  to  turn  on  my  journey, 
whatever  I  did  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Mr.  Pagell,  the  Moravian  missionary 
stationed  at  Pii,  near  the  Chinese  border, 
and  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  .Mr.  Chapman,  would  be  likely 
to  have  the  medicines  which  were  all  I 
required  in  order  to  treat  myself  effect- 
ually. But  Pu  was  several  days'  journey 
off,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  bad  road  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get 
there  alive,  so  rapidly  did  the  dysentery 
develop  itself,  and  so  essential  is  com- 
plete repose  in  order  to  deal  with  it  under 
even  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
The   morphia  did   not  check  it  ia  the 


gin  of  this  attack  I  was  not  without 
grave  suspicions,  though  far  from  being 
sure  on  the  subject.     At  Pangay  one  day 

II  congratulated  myself  on  the  improved 
tate   of    my   health   as    J    sat   down    to 
unch,  which    consisted    of  a  stew  ;  and 
lalf  an  hour  afterwards  I  began  to  suffer 
icverely   from    symptoms    correspondent 
o  those  caused  by  irritant  metallic   poi- 
soning.    I  spoke   to   my   servants   about 
this,  and  have  not  the  remotest  suspicion 
of  Silas;  but  it  struck  me  that  another 
f  them    showed    a    certain    amount   of 
hamefacedness  when  he  suggested  bad 
ater  as  the  cause  :  and  though   Captain 
d  Mrs.  Henderson  had  been  living  for 
month  at  Pangay,  they  had  found  noth- 
g  to  complain    of  in    the    water.     It  is 
ry  unpleasant  when  suspicions  of  this 
nd  arise,  because  it  is  almost  impossi- 
le  to  disprove  them  ;  and  yet  one  feels 
at  the  harbouring  of  them  may  be  do- 
ing cruel  injustice  to  worthy  men.     But, 
^ome  time  before,  I  had  become  convinced 
;rom  a    variety   of    circumstances,    that 
irugging,  which  the  people  of  India  have 
always  had  a   good    deal   of  recourse  to 
f      among  themselves,  is  now  brought  to  bear 
'        occasionally    upon     Anglo-Indians   also, 
when  there  is  any  motive  for  its  use,  and 
where  co7>ering   circumstances  exist.     It 
lay  seem  easy  to  people  who  have  never 
lied  it,  and  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
o  so,  to  determine  whether  or  not  poison- 
ous drugs   have    been     administered    to 
em  ;  but  they  will  find  that  just  as  diffi- 
It  as  to  dismount  from  a  horse  when  it  is 
'jjoing  over  a  precipice.     Such  is  the  fact 
1  ven  where  the  poison   is  one  which  can 
e  detected,  but  that  is  not  always  the 
I  isc  ;  and,  in  particular,  there  is  a  plant 
which  grows  in  almost  every  compound 
in  India,  a  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  one 
variety  of  which    will    produce    delirium 
Mid   death    without  leaving  any  trace  of 
:ts  presence  behind.   The  pounded  seeds 
themselves  are  sometimes  given  in  curry 

|»ith  similar  effect,  but  these  can  be  de- 
tected, and  it  is  a  decoction  from  them 
ihich  is  specially  dangerous.  Enter- 
pning  such  views,  it  appeared  to  me 
i 
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least.  Chlorodyne  I  was  afraid  to  touch, 
owing  to  its  irritant  quality  ;  and  I  no- 
tice that  Mr-  Henry  Stanley  found  not 
the  least  use  from  treating  himself  with 
it  when  suffering  from  dysentery  in 
Africa,  though  it  is  often  very  good  for 
diarrhoea. 

The  next  day's  journey,  from  Lippe  to 
Sugnam,  would  have  been  no  joke  even 
for  an  Alpine  Clubsman.  It  is  usually 
made  in  two  days'  journey  ;  but  by  send- 
ing forward  in  advance,  and  having  coo- 
lies from  Labrang  and  Kanam  ready  for 
us  half-way,  we  managed  to  accomplish 
it  in  one  day  of  twelve  hours'  almost  con- 
tinuous work.  The  path  went  over  the 
Riihang  or  Roonang  Pass,  which  is 
14,354  feet  high  ;  and  as  Lippe  and  Sug- 
nam are  about  nine  thousand  feet  high, 
that  would  give  an  ascent  and  descent  of 
about  fifty-three  hundred  feet  each.  But 
there  are  two  considerable  descents  to 
be  made  on  the  way  from  Lippe  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  a  smaller  descent 
before  reaching  Sugnam,  so  that  the 
Ruhang  Pass  really  involves  an  ascent  of 
over  eight  thousand  feet,  and  a  descent 
of  the  same  number. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  and  made 
use  of  the  yak  or  wild  ox  of  Tibet,  the 
Bos  gruftniens^  or  grunting  ox,  the  Bos 
poephagics  and  the  Ttol^ayog  of  Arrian.  It 
certainly  is  a  magnificent  animal,  and  one 
of  the  finest  creatures  of  the  bovine  spe- 
cies. In  the  zoological  gardens  at 
Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna,  there  are 
some  specimens  of  yaks  from  Siberia  ; 
but  they  are  small,  and  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  great  yak  of  the  Hima- 
liya,  the  back  of  which  is  more  like  an 
elephant's  than  anything  else.  The  short- 
ness of  its  legs  takes  away  somewhat 
from  its  stature  ;  and  so  does  its  thick 
covering  of  fine  black  and  white  hair,  but 
that  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Indeed 
it  is  the  shaggy  hair  and  savage  eye  of 
the  yak  which  makes  its  appearance  so 
striking,  for  the  head  is  not  large,  and 
the  horns  are  poor.  The  tail  is  a  splen- 
did feature,  and  the  white  tails  of  yaks 
are  valuable  as  articles  of  commerce. 
The  zo-po,  on  which  I  often  rode,  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  yak  and  the  female 
Bos  indiciis^  or  common  Indian  cow.  It 
is  considered  more  docile  than  the  yak, 
and  its  appearance  is  often  very  beauti- 
ful. Curiously  enough,  when  the  yak  and 
the  zo-po  are  taken  to  the  plains  of  India, 
or  even  to  the  Kulu  valley,  which  is  over 
three  thousand  feet  high,  they  die  of  liver- 
disease  ;  and  they  can  flourish  only  in 
cold  snowy  regions.     I  was  not  fortunate 


enough  to  see  any  of  the  wild  yaks  which 
are  said  to  exist  on  the  plains  of  the  up- 
per Sutlej  in  Chinese  Tibet,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Ladak.  I  heard,  however,  of 
their  being  shot,  and  that  the  way  this 
was  accomplished  was  by  two  holes  in  the 
ground,  communicating  with  each  other 
beneath,  being  prepared  for  the  hunter  in 
some  place  where  these  animals  are  likely 
to  pass.  If  the  wild  yak  is  only  wounded, 
it  rushes,  in  its  fury,  to  the  hole  from 
whence  the  shot  came,  on  which  the  hun- 
ter raises  his  head  and  gun  out  of  the 
other  hole  and  fires  again.  This  rather 
ignoble  game  may  go  on  for  some  time, 
and  the  yak  is  described  as  being  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage,  trampling  in  the  sides  of 
the  holes  and  tearing  at  them  with  its 
horns.  Even  the  yaks  of  burden  which 
have  been  domesticated,  or  rather  half- 
domesticated,  for  generations,  are  ex- 
ceedingly wild,  and  the  only  way  they 
can  be  managed  is  by  a  rope  attached  by 
a  ring  through  the  nose.  I  had  scarcely 
had  time  at  Lippe  to  admire  the  yak 
which  was  brought  for  my  use,  than,  the 
man  in  charge  having  dropped  this  rope, 
it  made  a  furious  charge  at  me  ;  and  I 
found  afterwards  that  yaks  invariably  did 
this  whenever  they  got  a  chance.  I  can- 
not say  whether  this  was  done  because  I 
was  evidently  a  stranger,  or  because  they 
regarded  me  as  the  cause  of  all  their 
woes  ;  but  certainly,  as  we  went  up  that 
terrible  and  apparently  endless  Ruhang 
Pass,  with  one  man  pulling  at  the  yak's 
nose-ring  in  front,  and  another  progging 
it  behind  with  the  iron  shod  of  my  alpen- 
stock, the  the  Bos  grunniens  had  an  un- 
commonly hard  time  of  it,  especially  when 
he  tried  to  stop  ;  he  did  not  keep  grunt- 
ing without  good  reason  therefor  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  my  Poepha- 
gus  had  been  perfectly  justified  in  his 
attempt  to  demolish  me  before  starting. 

If  my  reader  wants  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  comfort  of, riding  upon  a  yak,  let  him 
fasten  two  Prussian  spiked  helmets  close 
together  along  the  back  of  a  great  bull 
and  seat  himself  between  them.  That  is 
the  nearest  idea  I  can  give  of  a  yak's 
saddle,  only  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  helmets  are  connected  on  each  side 
by  ribs  of  particularly  hard  wood.  The 
sure-footedness  and  the  steady  though 
slow  ascent  of  these  animals  up  the  most 
difficult  passes  are  very  remarkable. 
They  never  rest  upon  a  leg  until  they  are 
sure  they  have  got  a  fair  footing  for  it ; 
and,  heavy  as  they  appear,  they  will  carry 
burdens  up  places  which  even  the  ponies 
and  mules  of  the  Alps  would  not  attempt. 
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here  is  a  certain  sense  of  safety  in  be- 
Ig  on  the  back  of  a  yak  amonj;   these 
fountains,  such  as  one   has  in  riding  on 
elephant  in  a  tiger-hunt  ;  you  feel  that 
>thing  but  a  very  large  rock,  or  the  fall 
half  a  mountain,  or  something  of  that 
Ind,  will  make  it  lose  its  footing  ;  but  it 
)es  require  some   time  for  the  physical 
lan  to  get   accustomed  to  its  saddle,  to 
broad  back,  and   to  its  deliberate  mo- 
)n  when  its  rider  is  upon  it  and  not  in 
position  to  be  charged  at. 
So   up  I  went  on  a  yak  along  a  most 
irious  pathway  which  slanted  across  the 
ice  of  an  immense  slate  precipice.    From 
slow  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  man 
animal  to  pass  along  it,  and  sometimes 
had  to  dismount,  and   even  the   saddle 
id  to  be  taken  off  my  bulky  steed,  in 
rder  that  it   might  find   room   to  pass, 
^rom  the  top  of  this  precipice  there  was 
descent   of   about  eight   hundred  feet, 
id  then  a  tremendous  pull  up  to  what  I 
incied  was  the  top  of  the  pass,  but  which 
is  far  from  being  anything  of   the  kind. 
fhe  path  then  ran  along  a  ridge  of   slate 
an  elevation  of  about  thirteen  thousand 
^et,  affording  most  splendid  views  both 
the    Morang  Kailas  and  of  the  great 
lountains    within    the     Lassa    territory, 
tfter  a  gradual  descent   we  came  upon 
alp  or  grassy  slope,   where    we    were 
let  by  peoi)le  from  Labrang  and  Kanam, 
[1  in  their  best  attire,  to  conduct  us  the 
imainder  of  the  way  to  Silgnam.     These 
lountaineers,  some  of  whom  were  rather 
)od-looking  women,  tendered  their  as- 
Istance    rather  as  an  act  of    hospitality 
lan  as  a  paid  service  ;  and  the    money 
ley  were  to  receive  could  hardly  com- 
;nsate  them  for  the  labour  of   the   jour- 
ley.     There  is  a  Lama  monastery  at  Ka- 
nam, in  which  the   Hungarian  Csomo  de 
Koros  lived  for  a  long  time  when  he  com- 
menced his   studies  of  the  Tibetan   lan- 
guage  and   literature.     It  is  well  known 
now  that  the  ALaggyars  are  a  Tartar  race, 
and  that   their  language  is  a  Tartar   lan- 
guage ;    but    thirty   years    ago    that   was 
only  beginning  to   appear,  so  Csomo   de 
Koros  wandered  eastward   in    search  of 
the    congeners   of    his    countrymen.     At 
that  time  Central  Asia  was  more  open  to 
Europeans  than  it  has  been  of  late  years  ; 
so   he  came  by  way  of   Kaubul,  and,  on 
entering   the    inner    Himdliya,  found    so 
many  affinities  between  the  Tibetan  lan- 
guage and  that  of  his  countrymen,  that  he 
concluded  he  had   discovered  the  origi- 
nal  stem   of   the  ALaggyar   race.     Years 
were  passed  by  him  at  Kanam,  and  at  the 
still  more  secluded  monastery  of  King- 


dom, where  I  found  he  was  well  remem- 
bered ;  and  he  made  himself  a  master  of 
the  Lama  religion  and  of  the  Tibetan 
language,  besides  preparing  a  number  of 
manuscripts  regarding  the  Tibetan  litera- 
ture. But  this  did  not  content  him,  for 
he  was  anxious  to  penetrate  into  Chinese 
Tibet  as  far  as  Lassa  ;  and  finding  all  his 
efforts  to  do  so  from  Kundwar  were  frus- 
trated, he  went  down  into  India,  and 
ascended  the  Himdliya  again  at  Dirjiling, 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  into 
Tibet  from  that  point  in  disguise.  At 
Ddrjiling,  however,  he  died  suddenly  — 
whether  from  the  effects  of  passing 
through  the  Terai,  or  from  poison,  or 
from  what  cause,  no  one  can  say,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  learn  what  became  of 
his  manuscripts.  I  suppose  nobody  at 
Ddrjiling  knew  anything  about  him  ;  and 
Dr.  Stoliczka  told  me  he  had  met  some 
Hungarians  who  had  come  to  India  in 
search  of  their  lost  relative  Csomo,  and 
it  was  only  by  some  accident  he  was  able 
to  tell  them  where  the  Hungarian  they 
sought  was  buried.  Csomo  de  Koros 
published  at  Calcutta  a  Tibetan  gram- 
mar in  English,  and  also  a  Tibetan-Eng- 
lish dictionary  ;  but  he  had  so  far  been 
anticipated  by  J.  J.  Schmidt,  who  issued 
at  Leipsic,  in  1841,  a  "'Tibetisch-Dcutsches 
IVorierbuchy  ticbst  Deutschem  Wortregis- 
ter^  This  Schmidt  was  a  merchant  in 
Russia,  at  Sarepta,  near  the  Volga,  where 
he  learned  the  Mongolian  language,  and 
then,  from  the  Mongolian  Lamas,  ac- 
quired the  Tibetan,  after  which  the  Rus- 
sian government  called  him  to  St,  Peters- 
burg, where  he  published  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  grammars.  A  small  but  conven- 
ient lithographed  Tibetan  grammar  in 
English,  and  a  Tibetan-English  vocab- 
ulary, were  prepared  some  years  ago 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jaschke,  of  the  Mora- 
vian Mission  at  Kaelang,  in  Lahoul ; 
but  the  latter  of  these  will  ere  long  be 
superseded  by  the  elaborate  and  most 
valuable  Tibetan-German  and  Tibetan- 
English  dictionaries,  with  registers, 
which  this  gentleman  is  now  preparing 
and  passing  through  the  press  from  his 
present  residence  at  Herrnhut,  in  Sax- 
ony, the  original  and  central  settlement 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Herr  Jaschke  at 
Herrnhut  a  short  time  ago,  and  found 
him  far  advanced  with  his  dictionaries; 
and  may  mention  that  sheets  of  them,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  printed,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  East  Indi'a  Oflice  Library. 

But  we  are  not  at  Herrnhut  just  now, 
but   on   a    cold   windy  plateau   thirteea 
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thousand   feet  high,  with  a  gradual    de- 
scent  before    us    to    some  white  granite 
and   mica-slate  precipices,  which  have  to 
be  painfully  climbed  up  ;  while  beyond,  a 
steep  and  terribly  long  ascent  leads  up  to 
a   great   bank   of   snow,  which   must   be 
crossed  before  it  is  possible  to  commence 
the    fifty-five    hundred    feet    of    descent 
upon  Sugnam.     Feeling  myself  becoming 
weaker  every  hour,  I    must  confess  that 
my  heart  almost  failed    me  at  this  pros- 
pect ;  but  to  have   remained  at  that  alti- 
tude   in    the    state    I  was    in  would  have 
been    death  ;    so,  after    hastily    drinking 
some  milk,  which  the  pretty  Kanam  wo- 
men   had    been    considerate    enough    to 
bring  with  them,  we  pushed  on.     No  yaks 
could   go   up    the   white    precipice,   and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  there  but  climb- 
ing with   such  aid  as  ropes  could   give. 
High  as  we   were,  the  heat  and  glare  of 
the    sun    on  these    rocks   was    frightful  ; 
but  as  we  got  up  the  long  slope  beyond 
and    approached  the   bank   of  snow,  the 
sky  darkened,  and  an  intensely  cold  and 
violent  wind    swept   over  the   summit  of 
the  pass  from  the  fields  of  ice  and  snow 
around.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing the  bank  of  snow,  which  turned  out 
to  be   only  patches  of  snow  with   a  bare 
path  between  them  ;  but  at  that  height  of 
14,354  feet,  or  nearly  as  high  as  the  sum- 
mit of   Mont   Blanc,  with   its  rarefied  air, 
tlie    effect   of   the  violent   icy  wind   was 
almost  killing,  and  we  could   not  halt  for 
a  moment  on  the  summit  of   the  pass  or 
till   we   got    hundreds    of   feet   below  it. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  able  to  make   little 
use  of  my  dandy,  but  now  I  could  do  little 
more    than   stick  to   it.     This    was    very 
hard  on  the  bearers,  who  were  totally  un- 
used  to  the  work.     One   poor  man,  after 
a  little  experience  of  carrying  me,  actually 
roared    and    cried,  the    tears    ploughing 
through  the  dirt  of  ages  upon  his  cheeks 
(for  these  people  never  wash),  like  moun- 
tain   torrents  down  slopes  of  dried  mud. 
He    seemed    so  much    distressed  that    I 
allowed    him  to  carry  one  of   the  kiltas 
instead  ;  on   which    the  other    men    told 
him    that  he  would    have  to  be    content 
with   two  rt:7/««j- (three-pence)  instead  of 
four,  which   each  bearer  was  to   receive. 
To  this  he  replied  that  they  might  keep 
all  the  four  annas  to  themselves,  for  not 
forty  times  four  would  reconcile  him   to 
the  work  of  carrying  the  dandy.     But  the 
other  men  bore  up  most  manfully  under 
an  infliction  which    they  must   have  re- 
garded as  sent  to  them  by  tlie  very  devil 
of   devils.     They  were  zemindars,  too,  or 
small  proprietors,  well  off  in  the  world, 


with  flocks  and  herds  of  their  own  ;  and 
yet,  for  sixpence,  they  had  to  carry  me 
(suspended  from  a  long  bamboo,  which 
tortured  their  unaccustomed  shoulders, 
and  knocked  them  off  their  footing  every 
now  and  then)  down  a  height  of  between 
seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand  feet 
along  a  steep  corkscrew  track  over  shin- 
gle and  blocks  of  granite.  How  trifling 
these  charges  are,  though  the  work  is  so 
much  more  severe,  compared  with  the 
six  francs  a  day  we  have  to  give  to  a 
Ssv\s?>  Portaiina  or  chaise  d  porteur,  with 
three  francs  for  back  fare,  and  the  six  or 
eight  francs  for  a  guide  on  ordinary  excur- 
sions !  Meanwhile,  the  individual  sus- 
pended from  the  bamboo  was  in  scarcely 
a  happier  plight.  I  could  not  help  re- 
membering a  prediction  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moore's,  that  if  I  ever  did  reach 
Kashmir,  or  anywhere,  it  would  be  sus- 
pended by  the  heels  and  neck  from  a 
bamboo,  with  tongue  hanging  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets.  Things  certainly  had  an  un- 
pleasant appearance  of  coming  to  that 
pass,  and  this  reflection  enabled  me  to 
endure  the  suffering  of  the  dandywallahs 
with  some  equanimity.  Fortunately,  till 
we  got  near  to  Sugnam,  there  was  no 
precipice  for  them  to  drop  me  over  ;  and 
when  we  at  last  reached  one,  and  had  to 
pass  along  the  edge  of  it,  I  got  out  and 
walked  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  outraged  human  nature  could 
not  have  resisted  the  temptation  ;  and  I 
also  took  the  precaution  of  keeping  the 
most  valuable-looking  man  of  the  party 
in  front  of  me  with  my  hand  resting  on 
his  shoulder. 

There  is  a  route  from  Sugnam  to  Pu, 
by  Lio  and  Chango,  which  takes  over  two 
fourteen-thousand-feet  passes,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  been  the  best  for  me  ; 
but  we  had  had  enough  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  for  the  time  being,  and  so  I 
chose  another  route  by  Shaso,  which  was 
represented  as  shorter,  but  hard.  It  was 
a  very  small  day's  journey  from  Sugnam 
(which  is  a  large  and  very  wealthy  vil- 
lage, inhabited  by  Tartars)'to  Shaso,  and 
the  road  was  not  particularly  bad,  though 
I  had  to  be  carried  across  precipitous 
slopes  where  there  was  scarcely  footing 
for  the  dandywallahs.  My  servants  had 
not  recovered  the  Riihang  Pass,  however  ; 
and  I  was  so  ill  that  I  also  was  glad  to 
rest  the  next  day  at  this  strange  little 
village  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  formi- 
dable day's  journey  to  Pu.  Shaso  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  houses  and  narrow 
terraced  fields   on  the    left  bank   of  the 
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larbiing    Lung-pa,    with     gigantic    and 
ilmost  precipitous  mountains  shading  it 
)n  either  side   of  the  stream.     My  tent 
/as  pitched  on  a  narrow   strip  of  grass 
imid    large    willow-trees,    apricot-trees, 
ind  vines,  which    promised    to    bear    a 
)lentiful  crop  of  large  purple  grapes.     It 
ras  here  I   engaged    the  services  of   the 
^outh  Nurdass,  who  proved  so  useful  to 
le  on  my  further  journey.     A  boy,  to  be 
jenerally    useful,  had  been  engaged    at 
kOtgarh  ;  and  as    no  one  except    himself 
;ould    pronounce    his  name  or  anything 
fike  it,  he   was  dubbed  "  the  Chokra,"  or 
simply  boy.     Of  all  things  in   the    world, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  dhobi  or  washer- 
man, for  certainly  his   washing  did   not 
begin  at  home  ;  and  he  disappeared  mys- 
teriously  the  morning  after   his  first  at- 
tempt in  that  line,  and  after  we  had  gone 
only    six  marches.     Some  clothes    were 
given    him    to    wash    at    Nachar ;     and 
whether  it  was  the  contemplation  of  these 
clothes    after  he    had  washed    them — a 
process  which  he    prolonged  far  into  the 
night  —  or  that  he  found  the  journey  and 
his  work  too    much  for  him,  or,  as   some 
one  said,  he  had  seen  a  creditor  to  whom 
he  owed  five  rupees, —  at  all  events,  when 
we   started  in  the    morning  no    Chokra 
was  visible,  and    the    only    information 
about  him  we  could  get  was  that  he  was 
udher  <^ya  —  "gone    there,"    our  inform- 
ant pointing  up  to  a  wilderness  of  forest, 
rock,   and  snow.     Nurdass  was    a    very 
lifferent    and    much     superior    sort    of 
rouih.     His  father  —  or  at  least  his  sur- 
viving  father,  for,  though  inhaijited    by 
in  outlying   colony    of    Hindu    Kunaits, 
)olyandry  flourishes    in    Siiaso  —  was  a 
loctor  as  well  as  a  small  proprietor,  and 
lis  son  had  received   such    education  as 
:ould  be  got  among  the  mountains.     The 
^outh,  or  boy  as  he  looked  though  fifteen 
[years  old,  spoke    Hindusthani  very  well, 
Us  also  Kundwari,  and  yet  was  never  at  a 
loss  with  any  of  the   Tibetan  dialects  we 
:ame  to.     He    could  go    up    mountains 
ike  a  wild-cat,  was   not   afraid  to  mount 
iny  horse,  and  though  he  had  never  even 
leen  a    wheeled  carriage  until   we  got    to 
the  plains  of   India,  yet  amid  the  bustle 
ind  confusion  of  the  railway  stations  he 
**as  cool  and  collected  as   possible,  and 
[earned    immediately  what  to    do  there, 
le  was  equally  at  home  in  a  small  boat 
m  a  rough  day  in  Bombay  harbour  :  and 
ifter  seeing    three    steamers,   compared 
Ihem  as  critically  with  one  another  as   it 
')e  had  been  brought  up  to  the  iron-trade, 
though    there    was  nothing   of  the    con- 
teeiled  /;//  admirari   of    the    Chinaman 


about  him,  and  he  was  full  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  It  was  really  a  bold  thing 
for  a  little  mountain-youth  of  this  kind 
to  commit  himself  to  an  indefinitely  long 
journey  with  people  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Phooleyram,  he  had  never 
seen  before.  His  motive  for  doing  so 
was  a  desire  to  see  the  world  and  a  hope 
of  bettering  his  condition  in  it,  for  there 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  leave  Shaso. 
j  There  was  great  lamentation  when  he 
left  ;  his  mother  and  sisters  caressing 
him,  and  weeping  over  him,  and  beseech- 
I  ing  us  to  take  good  care  of  him.  The 
original  idea  was  that  Nurdass  should 
return  to  the  Sutlej  valley  along  with 
Phooleyram,  when  that  caste-man  of  his 
should  leave  us,  whether  in  Spiti  or  Kas- 
mir.  I3ut  in  Chinese  Tibet  Phooleyram 
pulled  the  little  fellow's  ears  one  night, 
and,  in  defence  of  this,  most  gratuitously 
accused  him  of  being  tipsy,  when,  if  any- 
body had  been  idulging,  it  was  only  the 
Munshi  himself.  This  made  me  doubt- 
ful about  sending  him  back  the  long  way 
from  Kashmir  to  the  Sutlej  in  company 
with  Phooleyram  alone  ;  and  on  speak- 
ing to  him  on  the  subject,  I  found  that  he 
was  quite  frightened  at  the  prospect,  and 
was  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  go  with 
me  to  Bombay, —  both  because  he  wished 
to  see  a  place  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  and  because  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  he  was  afraid  he  might  not  be 
able  to  reach  his  own  home  before  spring. 
So  Nurdass  came  on  with  me  to  Bombay, 
where  he  excited  much  interest  by  his 
intelligence  and  open  disposition  ;  and  I 
might  have  taken  him  on  farther  with  me 
had  he  been  inclined  to  go  ;  but  he  said 
that,  though  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  kala 
pant,  or  dark  water,  yet  he  would  rather 
not  go  with  me  then,  because  he  had 
made  a  long  enough  journey  from  his 
own  country,  and  seen  enough  wonders 
for  the  first  time.  Several  distinguished 
persons  on  our  way  down  wished  to  take 
liini  into  their  employment ;  but  one  day 
he  came  to  me  crying,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  saying  that  there  was 
something  there  which  made  him  ill,  and 
that  he  would  die  unless  he  got  back  to 
his  own  pahar,  or  mountains.  He  could 
not  have  heard  of  the  hcimwch  of  the 
Swiss,  and  I  was  struck  by  his  reference 
to  the  mountains  in  particular.  There 
was  eviilently  no  affectation  in  the  feel- 
ings he  expressed  ;  so,  knowing  his  won- 
derful cleverness  as  a  traveller,  but  taking 
various  precautions  for  his  safety,  which 
was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  his  con- 
fidence in  mankind,  I  sent  him  back  from 
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Bombay  alone  to  the  Himdliya,  and  have 
been  glad  to  hear  of  his  having  reached 
Kotgarh,  without  any  mishap,  where,  I 
am  sure,  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  Rebsch 
would  see  that  he  was  safely  convoyed  to 
his  little  village  high  up  among  the  great 
mountains. 

Thus  reinforced  by  a  small  but  mighty 
man,  we  started  from  Shaso  at  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th  July,  and  I  man- 
aged to  reach  Pii  at  seven  that  night, 
more  dead  than  alive.  The  distance  was 
only  fourteen  miles,  and  the  two  first  and 
the  last  two  were  so  easy  that  I  was  car- 
ried over  them  in  my  dandy  ;  but  the 
intervening  ten  were  killing  to  one  in  my 
condition,  for  the  dandy  was  of  no  use 
upon  them,  and  I  had  to  trust  entirely  to 
my  own  hands  and  feet.  These  ten  miles 
took  me  exactly  twelve  hours,  with  only 
half  an  hour's  rest.  The  fastest  of  my 
party  took  nine  hours  to  the  whole  dis- 
tance, so  that  I  must  have  gone  wonder- 
fully fast  considering  that  I  had  rheuma- 
tism besides  dysentery,  and  could  take 
nothing  except  a  very  little  milk,  either 
before  starting  or  on  the  way.  The  track 
—  for  it  could  not  be  called  a  path,  and 
even  goats  could  hardly  have  got  along 
many  parts  of  it  —  ran  across  the  face  of 
tremendous  slate  precipices  which  rose 
up  thousands  of  feet  from  the  foaming 
and  thundering  Sutlej.  Some  rough 
survey  of  these  dhuiig  or  cliffs  was  made, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  continue  the 
Hindusthan  and  Tibet  road  beyond  Pan- 
gay,  a  project  which  has  never  been  car- 
ried out ;  and  Mr.  Cregeen,  executive 
engineer,  says  of  them,  in  No.  CLXVI.  of 
the  "  Professional  Papers  on  Indian  En- 
gineering," "  In  the  fifth  march  to  Spooi,* 
the  road  must  be  taken  across  the  cliffs 
which  here  line  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sutlej  in  magnificent  wildness.  The  na- 
tive track  across  these  cliffs,  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  crossing  for  the 
Hindusthan  and  Tibet  road,  is  consid- 
ered the  worst  footpath  in  Bussahir. 
This  march  will,  I  think,  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive on  the  road  ;  the  whole  of  the 
cutting  will  be  through  hard  rock."  Any 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  of  the 
footpaths  in  Bussahir  may  conceive  what 
the  worst  of  them  is  likely  to  be,  but  still 
he  may  be  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
is  possible  to  get  along  faces  of  hard  rock, 


*  Pii  is  the  name  of  this  place,  but  the  natives  some- 
times call  it  Piii,  the  i  being  added  merely  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  as  the  Chinese  sometimes  change  SJui, 
water,  into  Shui.  In  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  map  it 
has  been  transformed  into  Spuch.  Where  Mr.  Cregeen 
found  his  version  of  it  I  cannot  conceive. 
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thousands  of  feet  above  their  base,  when 
there  has  been  no  cutting  or  blasting 
either.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  precipices  of  the 
Himaliya  look  almost  perpendicular  from 
points  where  their  entire  gigantic  propor- 
tions can  be  seen,  yet,  on  a  closer  exam- 
ination it  turns  out  that  they  are  not 
quite  perpendicular,  and  have  many 
ledges  which  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  traveller. 

In  this  case  the  weather  had  worn 
away  the  softer  parts  of  the  slate,  leaving 
the  harder  ends  sticking  out ;  and  I  de- 
clare that  these,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  ropes  of  juniper-branches,  were  the 
only  aids  we  had  along  many  parts  of 
these  precipices  when  I  crossed  them. 
Where  the  protruding  ends  of  slate  were 
close  together,  long  slabs  of  slate  were 
laid  across  them,  forming  a  sort  of  foot- 
path such  as  might  suit  a  chamois-hunt- 
er ;  when  they  were  not  sufficiently  in 
line,  or  were  too  far  distant  from  each 
other,  to  allow  of  slabs  being  placed,  we 
worked  our  way  from  one  protruding  end 
of  slate  to  another  as  best  we  could  ;  and 
where  a  long  interval  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  did  not  allow  of  this  latter  method  of 
progress,  ropes  of  twisted  juniper-branch- 
es had  been  stretched  from  one  protrud- 
ing end  to  another,  and  slabs  of  slate  had 
been  placed  on  these,  with  their  inner  ends 
resting  on  any  crevices  which  could  be 
found  in  the  precipice-wall,  thus  forming 
a  "footpath"  with  great  gaps  in  it, 
through  which  we  could  look  down  some- 
times a  long  distance,  and  which  bent 
and  shook  beneath  our  feet,  allowing  the 
slabs  every  now  and  then  to  drop  out 
and  fall  towards  the  Sutlej,  till  shattered 
into  innumerable  fragments.  It  was  use- 
less attempting  to  rely  on  a  rope  at  many 
of  these  places,  for  the  men  who  would  have 
had  to  hold  the  rope  could  hardly  have 
found  a  position  from  which  to  stand  the 
least  strain.  Indeed  the  worst  danger  I 
met  with  was  from  a  man  officiously  try- 
ing to  help  me  on  one  of  these  juniper- 
bridges,  with  the  result  of  nearly  bring- 
ing the  whole  concern  down.  And  if 
slabs  of  slate  went  out  from  underneath 
our  feet,  not  less  did  slabs  of  slate  come 
crashing  down  Over  and  between  our 
heads  occasionally;  for  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  whole  of  that  precipice  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  detaching  itself  in  frag- 
ments into  the  river  beneath.  I  may 
add,  that  having  sent  my  servants  on  in 
front  —  to  set  up  my  tent  and  make  other 
preparations  in  case  of  Mr.  Pagell  being 
away,  of  which  I  had  heard  a  rumour  —  I 
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as  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Sugnam 
igarries,   of  whose    Tebarskad  I   liardly 
nderstood   a  word;    and   that  the  July 
un   beat  upon    the  slate,  so  that    every 
reath  from  the  rock  was  sickening.    Be- 
eath  there  were  dark  jagged  precipices 
d  an  alniost  sunless  torrent  —  so  deep- 
is  the  Sutlej  here  sunk  in  its  gorge  — 
aming  along  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
iles  an  hour  ;  above  there  were  frown- 
ing precipices  and  a  cloudless  sky,  across 
which  some    eagle    or    huge    raven-like 
Himdliyan  crow  occasionally  flitted. 
I  saw  this  footpath  in  an  exceptionally 

I  bad  stale  —  for    it   is  only  used  in  win- 
ker when  the   higher  roads   are    impass- 
pible  from  snow  ;  and  after  all   the   dam- 
age of   winter  and  spring   it  is    not    re- 
paired until    the    beginning    of    winter. 
But   no  repairing,  short  of    blasting   out 
falleries  in  the  face  of   the    rock,  could 
make  much  improvement  in   it.     It  was 
not,   however,  the   danger   of    this   path 
^        which  made  it  frightful  to  me;  that  only 
made  it    interesting,    and    served    as   a 
timulus.     The  mischief  was  that,  in  my 
isabled  and  weak  state,  I   had  to   exert 
yself  almost    continuously    on    it    for 
elve    hours    in    a    burning    sun.     The 
ugnam  men  did  all  in  their  power  to  as- 
ist  me,  and  I  could   not  but  admire,  and 
e  deeply  grateful  for,  their  patience  and 
indness.     But  the  longest   day  has   an 
nd,  as  Damiens  said  when  he  was  taken 
ut  to  be  tortured  ;  and  we  reached    Fii 
t  last,  my  bearers,  as  they  approached  it, 
ending  up  sounds  not  unlike  the  Swiss 
wdel,  which  were   replied  to   in  similar 
shion  by  their    companions    who    had 
cached  the  place  before  them.     Pii  is  a 
rge  village,  situated  about  a  thousand 
'eet  above  the  bed  of  the    Sutlej,  on  the 
slope  of  a  high,  steep  mountain.     I  found 
that  my  lent  had  been  pitched  on  a  long 

» terraced  held,  well  shaded  with  apricot- 
Irees,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
^hat  Mr.  Pagell,  the  Moravian  mission- 
ary, was  absent  on  a  long  journey  he  was 
making  in  Spili.  Mrs.  Pagell,  it  ap- 
peared, was  living  with  some  native 
Christians  near  by,  in  a  house  guarded 
by  ferocious  dogs  ;  but  as  she  spoke  nei- 
ther English  nor  Hindiislhani,  only  Ger- 
man and  Tibetan,  Silas  had  been  unable 
to  communicate  with  her,  and  the  use  of 
Nurdass  as  an  interpreter  had  not  then 
been  discovered.     This  was  serious  news 

ifor  a  man  in  my  condition  ;  but  I  was  in 
too  deathlike  a  state  to  do  anything,  and 
lying  down  in  my  tent,  did  not  make  any 
^tiempt  to  leave   it  until   the  day  after 


Whenever  able,  I  staggered  up  to  Mrs. 
Pagell's  residence,  and  explained  the  po- 
sition I  was  in.  She  at  once  gave  me 
access  to  her  husband's  store  of  medi- 
cines, where  I  found  all  I  required  to 
treat  myself  with  —  calomel,  steel,  chalk, 
Dover's  powder,  and,  above  all,  pure  ipe- 
cacuanha, which  nauseous  medicine  was 
to  me  like  a  spring  of  living  water  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land,  for  I  knew  well  that 
it  was  the  only  drug  to  be  relied  on  for 
dysentery.  This  good  Moravian  sister 
was  distressed  at  having  no  proper  ac- 
commodation in  her  house  for  me  ;  but, 
otherwise,  she  placed  all  its  resources  at 
my  disposal,  and  soon  sent  off  a  letter  to 
be  forwarded  from  village  to  village  Iq 
search  of  her  husband.  Considering 
that,  in  ten  years,  Mrs.  Pagell  had  sel- 
dom seen  a  European,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  she  should  be  a  little  flus- 
tered and  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ;  but  her 
kindness  was  genuine,  and  I  was  greatly 
indebted  to  her. 

I  had  hoped,  by  this  time,  to  be  leav- 
ing the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
its  rock-heat  and  its  ever-roaring  torrent, 
but  had  to  remain  in  it  for  a  month  long- 
er, lying  on  my  back.  I  reached  Pu  on 
the  4th  July,  and  Mr.  Pagell  did  not  ar- 
rive untill  the  25lh  of  the  month  ;  so  that 
for  three  weeks,  and  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  disease,  1  had  to  be  my  own 
doctor,  and  almost  my  own  sick-nurse. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced  acute 
dysentery  can  know  how  dreadfully  trying 
and  harassing  it  is  ;  and  the  servants  of 
the  heroic  Livingstone  have  told  how,  ia 
the  later  stages  of  it,  he  could  do  nothing 
but  groan  day  and  night.  Then  the  ipe- 
cacuanha, which  I  had  to  take  in  enor- 
mous doses  before  I  could  contrive  to 
turn  the  disease,  kept  me  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  feebleness  and  sickness. 
The  apricot-trees  afforded  grateful  shade, 
but  they  harboured  hosts  of  sand-tlies, 
which  tormented  me  all  night,  while 
swarms  of  the  common  black  fly  kept  me 
from  sleeping  during  the  day.  There 
were  numbers  of  scorpions  under  the 
stones  around,  both  the  grey  scorpion 
and  the  large  black  scorpion  with  its 
deadly  sting,  of  the  effects  of  which  Vam- 
bdry  has  given  such  a  painful  account. 
Curiously,  too,  this  was  the  only  place  in 
the  Himdiiya  where  I  ever  heard  of  there 
being  serpents  ;  but  lon^  serpents  there 
were  —  six  feet  long  —  gliding  before  my 
open  tent  at  night.  This  was  no  dream 
of  delirium,  for  one  was  killed  quite  close 
to  it  and  brought  to  me  for  examination  ; 
and  a  few  weeks  after,  Mr.  Pagell  killed 
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another  in  his  verandah.  I  was  far  too 
ill  to  examine  whether  my  serpent  had 
poison-fangs  or  not,  and  was  fain  to  be 
content  with  an  assurance  that  the  people 
of  Pii  were  not  afraid  of  these  ions: 
snakes  ;  but  the  Moravian  found  that  the 
one  he  killed  had  fangs,  and  at  all  events 
it  was  not  pleasant,  even  for  a  half-dead 
man,  either  to  see  them  in  moonlight,  or 
hear  them  in  darkness,  gliding  about  his 
tent.  One  end  of  the  field  in  front  of  me 
touched  on  a  small  forest,  which  ran  up 
a  steep  valley  and  was  likely  to  harbour 
wild  beasts.  The  position  was  lonely, 
also,  for  I  had  to  make  my  servants  camp 
a  little  way  off,  on  the  side  away  from 
the  forest,  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  their  talking  and  disputing,  or  by  their 
visitors  ;  and  so,  weak  as  I  was,  they 
were  barely  within  call  even  when  awake. 
But  I  was  much  disturbed  by  the  singing 
and  howling  of  a  number  of  Chinese 
Tartars  who  had  come  over  the  border 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lama  temple  in 
Pu.  These  pious  persons  were  silent  all 
day  till  about  two  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  they  commenced  their  infernal 
revels,  and  (with  the  aid  of  potent  liquor, 
I  was  told)  kept  up  their  singing  and 
dancing  for  several  nights  till  morning. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  huge  savage  Tibe- 
tan dogs  used  to  come  down  the  moun- 
tain-sides from  a  Lama  nunnery  above, 
and  prowl  round  my  tent,  or  poke  into  it, 
in  search  of  what  they  could  find  ;  and 
the  letting  them  loose  at  all  was  highly 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  vir- 
tuous sisterhood.  One  splendid  red  dog 
came  down  regularly,  with  long  leaps, 
which  I  could  hear  distinctly  ;  and  I  had 
quite  an  affection  for  him,  until,  one 
night,  I  was  awakened  from  an  uneasy 
slumber  by  finding  his  mouth  fumbling  at 
my  throat,  in  order  to  see  if  I  was  cold 
enough  for  his  purposes.  This  was  a 
little  too  much,  so  I  told  Silas  to  watch 
for  it  and  pepper  it  with  small  shot 
from  a  distance  ;  but,  either  accidentally 
or  by  design,  he  shot  it  in  the  side  from 
close  quarters,  killing  it  on  the  spot,  its 
life  issuing  out  of  it  in  one  grand,  hoarse, 
indignant  roar.  Possibly  it  occurred  to 
my  servant  that  the  small  shot  from  a 
distance  might  be  a  rather  unsafe  pro- 
ceeding. As  if  these  things  were  not 
enough,  I  had  a  visitor  of  another  kind, 
one  night,  who  puzzled  me  not  a  little  at 
first.  I  was  lying  awake,  exhausted  by 
one  of  the  paroxysms  of  my  illness, 
when  a  large  strange-looking  figure 
stepped  into  the  moonlight  just  before 
my  tent,  and  moved  about  there  with  the 
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unsteady  swaying  motion  of  a  drunken 
man,  and  with  its  back  towards  me.  My 
first  idea  was  that  this  was  one  of  the 
Chinese  Tartars  encamped  beside  the 
temple,  who  had  come  in  his  sheepskin 
coat  to  treat  me  to  a  war-dance,  or  to  see 
what  he  could  pick  up  ;  and  so  I  let  my 
hand  fall  noiselessly  over  the  side  of  the 
couch,  upon  the  box  which  held  my  re- 
volver. It  was  only  natural  that  I  should 
think  so,  because  it  is  very  rarely  that 
any  animal,  except  hojno  sapiens^  moves 
erect  upon  its  hind  legs,  or,  I  may  add, 
gets  drunk.  But  still  there  was  some- 
thing not  human  in  tiie  movements  of  this 
creature,  and  when  it  began  slowly  to 
climb  up  one  of  the  apricot-trees,  in  a  curi- 
ous fashion,  I  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing aloud,  "  Good  heavens  !  what  have 
we  got  now?"  On  this  it  turned  round 
its  long  head  and  gave  a  ferocious  growl, 
enabling  me  both  to  see  and  hear  that  it 
was  one  of  the  great  snow-bears  which 
infest  the  high  mountains,  but  enter  sel- 
dom and  only  by  stealth  the  villages.  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  no  more  re- 
marks ;  and  after  another  warning  growl, 
evidently  intended  to  intimate  that  it  was 
not  going  to  be  balked  of  Its  supper,  the 
bear  continued  up  the  tree,  and  com- 
menced feasting  on  the  apricots.  As  may 
be  supposed,  I  watched  somewhat  anx- 
iously for  its  descent  ;  and  as  it  came 
down  the  trunk,  the  thought  seemed  to 
strike  it  that  a  base  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  its  position,  for  it  halted  for 
an  instant,  and  gave  another  warning 
growl.  It  repeated  this  manoeuvre  as  it 
passed  my  tent,  on  its  four  legs  this  time, 
but  otherwise  took  no  notice  of  me  ;  and 
there  was  a  curious  sense  of  perilous 
wrong-doing  about  the  creature,  as  if  it 
were  conscious  that  the  temptation  of 
the  apricots  had  led  it  into  a  place  where 
it  ought  not  to  have  been.  I  did  not 
mention  this  circumstance  to  Silas,  for 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  shot 
at  a  bear,  and  I  was  just  as  anxious  that 
he  should  not,  because  he  had  no  suffi- 
cint  qualification  for  such  dangerous 
sport,  and  to  have  wounded  a  bear  would 
only  have  resulted  in  its  killing  him,  and 
perhaps  some  more  of  us.  After  that, 
however,  though  never  troubled  with 
another  visit  of  the  kind,  I  had  a  sort  of 
barricade  made  at  night  with  my  table 
and  other  articles  in  front  of  the  tent,  so 
that  I  might  not  be  taken  unawares  ;  for 
my  visitor  was  not  a  little  Indian  black 
bear,  or  even  an  ordinary  Tibetan  bear, 
but  a  formidable  specimen  of  the  yellow 
or  snow  bear  {JJrsus  isabellinus),  which 
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usually   keeps   above    the    snow-line,  is 
ighly   carnivorous    in    its    habits,    and 
f'ten  kills  the  yaks  of  Pu,  and  of  other 
illages,  when   they  are  sent  to  graze  in 
ummer  upon  the  high  alp.     Shortly  af- 
ter this  I  discovered  that  the  way  to  deal 
,'ith  the  horrible   irritation  of  the  sand- 
flies was  to  have  my  tent  closed  at  night, 
nd  to  smoke  them  out  of  it  with  burn- 
ng  fagots,  which  almost  entirely  freed 
me   from   their  annoyance,   and  was  an 
immense    relief,   though    the   plan    had 
some  disadvantages  of  its  own,  because 
I  did  not  like  to  strike  a  light  for  fear  of 
attracting   the    sand-flies;    and    so    the 
moving  of  creatures  about  and  inside  my 
tent    became    doubly   unpleasant    when 
there  was  little  or  no  moon,  for,  in  the 
darkness,    I    could    not    tell    what    they 
might  be. 

it  was  in  this  way  that  I  spent  the 
month  of  July,  when  I  had  hoped  to  be 
travelling  in  Chinese  Tibet.  Trying  as 
this  combination  of  horrors  was,  I  think 
it  did  me  good  rather  than  harm,  for  it 
made  life  more  desirable  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  appeared,  and  so  pre- 
vented my  succumbing  to  the  disease 
which  had  got  all  but  a  fatal  hold  of  me. 
Moreover,  the  one  visitor  neutralized 
the  effect  of  the  other :  you  cease  to 
care  about  scorpions  when  you  see  long 
snakes  moving  about  you  at  night,  and 
Tibetan  mastiffs  are  insignificant  after 
the  visit  of  an  l/rsus  isabellimis.  Dur- 
ing this  trying  period  Mrs.  Pagell  paid 
me  a  short  visit  every  day  or  two,  and 
did  all  in  her  power  to  afford  medical 
comforts.  My  servants  also  were  anx- 
ious to  do  all  they  could,  but  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  ;  and  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  direct  them  to  do  more  than 
weigh  out  medicines  and  to  leave  me  as 
undisturbed  as  possible,  complete  repose 
being  almost  essential  to  recovery.  I 
could  only  lie  there  remembering  the 
lines  — 

So  he  bent  not  a  muscle,  but  hang  there, 

As,  caught  in  his  pangs 
And  waiting  his  change,  the  king-serpent 

All  heavily  hangs, 
Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine, 

Till  deliverance  come. 

After  I  had  recovered  and  we  were 
•away  from  Pu,  Mr.  Pagell  told  me,  with 
la  slightly  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eve, 
and  being  guilty  of  a  little  conjugal  'in- 
fidelity, that  one  great  cause  of  his  wife's 
anxiety  on  my  account  was  that  she  did 
not  know  where  I  was  to  be  buried,  or 
how  a   coffin   was   to   be   made   for  me. 


About  the  loth  and  12th  of  July  it  looked 
very  like  as  If  the  time  had  come  for  ar- 
rangements of  that  kind  being  made  ; 
and  poor  Mrs.  Pagell  was,  naturally 
enough,  greatly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  Ground  is 
very  valuable  at  Pii.  and  difficult  to  be 
had,  being  entirely  artificial,  and  ter- 
raced up  on  the  mountain-side.  For  a 
stranger  to  occupy  any  portion  of  it  in 
perpetuity  would  have  been  a  serious  and 
expensive  matter  ;  and  Moravian  feeling 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  growing  vegeta- 
bles or  buckwheat  over  my  grave.  Then, 
as  everything  should  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,  the  question  as  to  a  coffin 
was  very  perplexing.  Had  the  practical 
missionary  hitnself  been  there,  he  could 
at  least  have  supervised  the  construc- 
tion of  one  by  the  Pu  carpenters  ;  but 
his  wife  felt  quite  unequal  to  that, 
and  was  much  distressed  in  consequence. 
Had  I  known  of  this  anxiety,  1  could 
have  put  her  mind  at  rest,  because  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that,  In  the  circum- 
stances, the  responsibility  of  m;iking 
arrangements  would  fall  upon  any  one 
except  myself.  Death  never  appeared  to 
myself  so  near  as  the  people  beside  me 
believed  it  to  be  ;  and  my  determination 
was,  if  it  became  inevitable,  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  my  body  carried  up, 
without  a  coffin,  high  up  the  mountains 
above  the  snow-line.  I  had  fully  consid- 
ered how  this  could  have  been  insured,  and 
have  always  had  a  fancy,  nay,  something 
more  than  a  fancy,  to  be  so  disposed  of, 
far  away  from  men  and  their  ways. 
There  are  wishes  of  this  kind  which,  I 
believe,  have  a  real  relationship  to  the 
future,  though  the  connection  may  be  too 
subtle  to  be  clearly  traced.  There  is  a 
twofold  idea  in  death,  by  virtue  of  which 
man  still  attaches  himself  to  the  earth 
while  his  spirit  may  look  forward  to 
brighter  worlds ;  and  for  me  it  was  a 
real  consolation  to  think  of  myself  resting 
up  there  among  the  high  peaks  — 

There,  watched  by  silence  and  by  night, 
And  folded  in  the  strong  embrace 

Of  the  great  mountains,  with  the  light 
Of  the  sweet  heavens  upon  my  face. 

But  it  had  not  come  to  that.     By  day  I 

watched  the  sunbeams  slanting  through 

the  apricot-trees,  or  looked  up  longingly 

to  the  green  slopes  and  white  snows  of 

the   "Windy    Peak"  of   Gerard's    map. 

I  Eve  after  eve  I  saw  the  sunlight  reced- 

I  ing  up  the  wild  precipices  and  "fading  on 

the    snowy  summits.     Night   after  night 

'  the    most    baleful  of  the  constellations 
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drew  its  horrid  length  across  a  space  of 
open  sky  between  the  trees,  and  its  red 
star,  Cor  Scorpii,  glared  down  upon  my 
sick-bed  like  a  malignant  eye  in  heaven. 
And  while  the  crash  of  falling  rocks  and 
the  movements  of  stealthy  wild  creatures 
were  occasionally  heard,  night  and  day 
there  ever  rose  from  beneath  the  dull 
thunderous  sound  of  the  Sutlej  to  remind 
me,  if  that  were  needed,  that  I  was  still 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THREE   FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
MABYN   DREAMS. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Mabyn,  bursting 
into  the  room,  "  here  I  am  ;  and  Jenni- 
fer's down-stairs,  with  my  box ;  and  I 
am  to  stay  with  you  here  for  another 
week  or  a  fortnight ;  and  Wenna's  to  go 
back  at  once,  for  the  whole  world  is  conr 
vulsed  because  of  Mr.  Trelyon's  coming 
of  age  ;  and  Mrs.  Trelyon  has  sent  and 
taken  all  our  spare  rooms  ;  and  father 
says  Wenna  must  come  back  directly, 
for  it's  always  'Wenna,  do  this,'  and 
'Wenna,  do  that;'  and  if  Wenna  isn't 
there,    of    course    the    sky   will    tumble 

down  on  the  earth Mother,  what's 

the  matter,  and  where's  Wenna  1  " 

Mabyn  was  suddenly  brought  up  in  the 
middle  of  her  voluble  speech  by  the 
strange  expression  on  her  mother's  face. 

"Oh,  Mabyn,  something  dreadful  has 
happened  to  our  Wenna." 

Mabyn  turned  deadly  white, 

"Is  she  ill.'"  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  No,  not  ill ;  but  a  great  trouble  has 
fallen  on  her." 

Then  the  mother,  in  a  low  voice,  ap- 
parently fearful  that  any  one  should 
overhear,  began  to  tell  her  younger 
daughter  of  all  she  had  learnt  wiihin  the 
past  day  or  two  — how  young  Trelyon 
had  been  bold  enough  to  tell  Wenna  that 
he  loved  her  ;  how  Wenna  had  dallied 
with  her  conscience  and  been  loth  to  part 
with  him  ;  how  at  length  she  had  as  good 
as  revealed  to  him  that  she  loved  him  in 
return ;    and     how   she    was     now   over- 


this  distress  should  have  come  about  in 
such  a  quiet  and  unexpected  way  !  Who 
could  have  foreseen  it  ?  Why,  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  you  would  have  thought 
our  Wenna  was  the  least  likely  to  have 
any  misery  of  this  sort ;  and  many  a 
time,  don't  you  remember,  I  used  to  say 
it  was  so  wise  of  her  getting  engaged  to  a 
prudent  and  elderly  man,  who  would  save 
her  from  the  plagues  and  trials  that 
young  girls  often  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
their  lovers  '^.  I  thought  she  was  so  com- 
fortably settled.  Everything  promised 
her  a  quiet  and  gentle  life.  And  now 
this  sudden  shock  has  come  upon  her, 
she  seems  to  think  she  is  not  fit  to  live, 
and  she  goes  on  in  such  a  wild  way " 

"  Where  is  she  .''  "  Mabyn  said,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  the  mother  said,  anx- 
jously.  "You  must  not  speak  a  word  to 
her,  Mabyn.  You  must  not  let  her  know 
I  have  told  you  anything  about  it.  Leave 
her  to  herself  for  a  while  at  least ;  if  you 
spoke  to  her,  she  would  take  it  you 
meant  to  accuse  her  ;  for  she  says  you 
warned  her,  and  she  would  pay  no  heed. 
Leave  her  to  herself,  Mabyn." 

"  Then  where  is  Mr.  Trelyon  ?  "  said 
Mabyn,  with  some  touch  of  indignation 
in  her  voice.  "  What  is  he  doing  ?  Is 
he  leaving  her  to  herself  too  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Mabyn,"  her  mother  said,  timidly. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  come  forward  like  a 
man,  and  marry  her?"  said  Mabyn, 
boldly.  "Yes,  that  is  what  I  would  do, 
if  I  were  a  man.  She  has  sent  him  away  ? 
Yes,  of  course.  That  is  right  and  proper. 
And  Wenna  will  go  on  doing  what  is 
right  and  proper,  if  you  allow  her,  to  the 
very  end,  and  the  end  will  be  a  lifetime 
of  misery,  that's  all.  No,  my  notion  is 
that  she  should  do  something  that  is  not 
right  and  is  quite  improper,  if  only  it 
makes  her  happy  ;  and  you'll  see  if  I 
don't  get  her  to  do  it.  Why,  mother, 
haven't  you  had  eyes  to  see  that  these 
two  have  been  in  love  for  years  ?  No- 
body in  the  world  had  ever  the  least  con- 
trol over  him  but  her  ;  he  would  do  any- 
thing for  Wenna;  and  she  —  why  she 
always  came  back  singing  after  she  had 
met  and  spoken  to  him.  And  then 
you  talk  about  a  prudent  and  sensi- 
ble husband!  I  don't  want  Wenna  to 
i  marry   a   watchful,    mean,    old  stockins:- 


whelmed  and  crushed  beneath  a  sense  of 

her  own  faithlessness  and    the    impossi-  j  darning  cripple,  who  will  creep  about  the 


bility   of  making   reparation   to  her   be- 
trothed. 

"Only   to    think,     Mabyn,"    said    the 
mother,  in  accents  of  despair,  "that  all 


house  all  day,  and  peer  into  cupboards, 
and  give  her  fourpence-halfpenny  a  week 
to  live  on.  I  want  her  to  marry  a  man, 
one   that   is   strong   enough    to    protect 
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tr  ;  and  I  tell  you,  mother  —  I've  said 
t  before  and  I  say  it  again  —  she  s/ia// 
not  marry  Mr.  Roscorla." 

"  Mabyn,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  are 
getting  madder  than  ever.  Your  dislike 
to  Mr.  Roscorla  is  most  unreasonable.  A 
cripple  !  —  why " 

*'  Oh,  mother  ! "  Mabyn  cried,  with  a 
bright  light  on  her  face,  "only  think  of 
our  Wenna  being  married  to  Mr.  Trelyon, 
and  how  happy,  and  pleased,  and  pretty 
she  would  look  as  they  went  walking  to- 
ether  !  And  then  how  proud  he  would 
e  to  have  such  a  nice  wife :  and  he 
ould  joke  about  her,  and  be  very  imper- 
tinent, but  he  would  simply  worship 
her  all  the  same  and  do  everything 
he  could  to  please  her.  And  he  would 
take  her  away  and  show  her  all  the 
beautiful  places  abroad  ;  and  he  would 
have  a  yacht,  too;  and  he  would  give  her 
a  fine  house  in  London  ;  and  don't  you 
think  our  Wenna  would  fascinate  every- 
body with  her  mouse-like  ways,  and  her 
nice,  small  steps  .?  and  if  they  did  have 
any  trouble,  wouldn't  she  be  better  to 
'  ave  somebody  with  her  not  timid,  and 
nxious,  and  pettifogging,  but  somebody 
hat  wouldn't  be  cast  down,  but  make 
her  as  brave  as  himself  ?  " 

Miss  Mabyn  was  a  shrewd  young  wo- 
man, and  she  saw  that  her  mother's  quick, 
imaginative,  sympathetic  nature  was  be- 
ing captivated  by  this  picture.  She  de- 
ermined  to  have  her  as  an  ally. 

"And  don't  you  see,  mother,  how  it  all 
lies  within  her  reach  ?  Harry  Trelyon  is 
in  love  with  her  —  there  is  no  need  for 
him  to  say  so —  I  knew  it  long  before  he 
did.  And  she  —  why,  she  has  told  him 
now  that  she  cares  for  him  ;  and  if  1 
were  he,  I  know  what  I'd  do  in  his  place. 
What  is  there  in  the  way  .^  Why,  a — a 
sort  of  understanding " 

"  A  promise,  Mabyn,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Well,  a  promise,"  said  the  girl,  des- 
perately, and  colouring  somewhat.  "  But 
it  was  a  promise  given  in  ignorance  — 
she  didn't  know  —  how  could  she  know? 
Everybody  knows  that  such  promises  are 
constantly  broken.  If  you  are  in  love 
with  somebody  else,  what's  the  good  of 
your  keeping  the  promise?  Now,  moth- 
er, won't  you  argue  with  her?  See  here. 
If  she  keeps  her  promise,  there's  three 
people  miserable.  If  she  breaks  it,  there's 
only  one  —  and  I  doubt  whether  he's  got 
the  capacity  to  be  miserable.  That's  two 
to  one,  or  three  to  one,  is  it  ?  Now,  will 
you  argue  with  her,  mother  ?" 

'*  Mabyn,  Mabyn,"  the  mother  said, 
with  a  shake  of   the  head,  but  evidently 


pleased  with  the  voice  of  the  tempter, 
'*  your  fancy  has  run  away  with  you. 
Why,  Mr.  Trelyon  has  never  proposed  to 
marry  her." 

"  I  know  he  wants  to,"  said  Mabyn, 
confidently. 

"  How  can  you  know  ?  " 

"  I'll  ask  him  and  prove  it  to  you." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  mother,  sadly,  "it 
is  no  thought  of  marriage  that  is  in  Wen- 
na's  head  just  now.  The  poor  girl  is  full 
of  remorse  and  apprehension.  I  think 
she  would  like  to  start  at  once  for  Jamai- 
ca, and  fling  herself  at  Mr.  Roscorla's 
feet,  and  confess  her  fault.  I  am  glad 
she  has  to  go  back  to  Eglosilyan  ;  that 
may  distract  her  mind  in  a  measure  ;  at 
present  she  is  suffering  more  than  she 
shows." 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

*'  In  her  own  room,  tired  out  and  fast 
asleep.     I  looked  in  a  few  minutes  ago." 

Mabyn  went  up-stairs,  after  having  seen 
that  Jennifer  had  properly  bestowed  her 
box.  Wenna  had  just  risen  from  the 
sofa,  and  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Her  younger  and  taller  sister 
went  blithely  forward  to  her,  kissed  her 
as  usual,  took  no  notice  of  the  sudden 
flush  of  red  that  sprang  into  her  face,  and 
proceeded  to  state,  in  a  business-like 
fashion,  all  the  arrangements  that  had 
to  be  made. 

"  Have  you  been  enjoying  yourself, 
Wenna  ?  "  Mabyn  said,  with  a  fine  air  of 
indifference. 

•'  Oh,  yes,"  Wenna  answered  ;  adding 
hastily,  "don't  you  think  mother  is 
greatly  improved  ?" 

"  Wonderfully.  I  almost  forgot  she 
was  an  invalid.  How  lucky  you  are  to  be 
going  back  to  see  all  the  fine  doings  at  the 
Hall ;  of  course  they  will  ask  you  up." 

"  They  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
Wenna  said,  with  some  asperity,  and  with 
her  face  turned  aside. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Amersham  have  al- 
ready come  to  the  Hall." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  they  said  some  time  ago  that 
there  was  a  good  chance  of  Mr.  Trelyon 
marrying  the  daughter  —  the  tall  girl  with 
yellow  hair,  you  remember  ?  " 

"And  tiie  stooping  shoulders  ?  yes.  I 
should  think  they  would  be  glad  to  get 
her  married   to  anybody.     She's  thirty." 

"Oh,  Wenna!" 

**  Mr.  Trelyon  told  me  so,"  said  Wen- 
na, sharply. 

"And  ihey  are  a  little  surprised,"  con- 
tinued Mabyn,  in  the  same  indifferent 
way,  but  watching  her  sister  all  the  while, 
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"that  Mr.  Trelyon  has  remained  absent 
until  so  near  the  time.  But  I  suppose  he 
means  to  take  Miss  Penaluna  with  him. 
She  lives  here,  doesn't  she  ?  They  used 
to  say  there  was  a  chance  of  a  marriage 
there,  too." 

"  Mabyn,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  Wenna 
said,  suddenly  and  angrily.  "  What  do  I 
care  about  Mr.  Trelyon's  marriage  } 
What  is  it  you  mean  7  " 

But  the  firmness  of  her  lips  began  to 
yield;  there  was  an  ominous  trembling 
about  them  ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
her  younger  sister  caught  her  to  her  bo- 
som, and'hid  her  face  there,  and  hushed 
her  wild  sobbing.  She  would  hear  no 
confession.  She  knew  enough.  Noth- 
ing would  convince  her  that  Wenna  had 
done  anything  wrong  ;  so  there  was  no 
use  speaking  about  it. 

"Wenna,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"have  you  sent  him  any  message  .-*" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  the  girl  said,  trembling. 
"  I  fear  even  to  think  of  him  ;  and  when 
you  mentioned  his  name,  Mabyn,  it 
seemed  to  choke  me.  And  now  I  have 
to  go  back  to  Eglosilyan  ;  and  oh  !  if  you 
only  knew  how  I  dread  that,  Mabyn  !  " 

Mabyn's  conscience  was  struck.  She 
it  was  who  had  done  this  thing.  She  had 
persuaded  her  father  that  her  mother 
needed  another  week  or  fortnight  at  Pen- 
zance ;  she  had  frightened  him  by  tell- 
ing wliat  bother  he  would  suffer  if  Wenna 
were  not  back  at  the  inn  during  the  fes- 
tivities at  Trelyon  Hall  ;  and  then  she 
had  offered  to  go  and  take  her  sister's 
post.  George  Rosewarne  was  heartily 
glad  to  exchange  the  one  daughter  for 
the  other.  Mabyn  was  too  independent. 
She  thwarted  him  ;  sometimes  she  in- 
sisted on  his  bestirring  himself.  Wenna, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  about  the  place 
like  some  invisible  spirit  of  order,  mak- 
ing everything  comfortable  for  him,  with- 
out noise  or  worry.  He  was  easily  led 
to  issue  the  necessary  orders  ;  and  so  it 
was  that  Mabyn  thought  she  was  doing 
her  sister  a  friendly  turn  by  sending  her 
back  to  Eglosilyan  in  order  to  join  in 
congratulating  Harry  Trelyon  on  his  en- 
trance into  man's  estate.  Now  Mabyn 
found  that  she  had  only  plunged  her  sis- 
ter into  deeper  trouble. 

What  could  be  done  to  save  her? 

"  Wenna,"  said  Mabyn,  rather  timidly, 
"do  you  think  he  has  left  Penzance?" 

Wenna  turned  to  her  with  a  sudden 
look  of  entreaty  in  her  face. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  him,  Ma- 
byn.    I    have   no  right   to  —  I  hope  you 
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will  not  ask  me.     Just  now  I 


I  am  going 

to  write  a  letter  —  to  Jamaica.  I  shall 
tell  the  whole  truth.  It  is  for  him  to  say 
what  must  happen  now.  I  have  done 
him  a  great  injury.  I  did  not  intend  it; 
I  had  no  thought  of  it  ;  but  my  own  folly 
and  thoughtlessness  brought  it  about, 
and  I  have  to  bear  the  penalty.  I  don't 
think  he  need  be  anxious  about  punish- 
ing me." 

She  turned  away  with  a  tired  look  on 
her  face,  and  began  to  get  out  her  writ- 
ing-materials. Mabyn  watched  her  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence  ;  then  she  left 
and  went  to  her  own  room,  saying  to 
herself,  "  Punishment  ?  whoever  talks  of 
punishment  will  have  to  address  himself 
to  me." 

When  she  got  to  her  own  room,  she 
wrote  these  words  on  a  piece  of  paper  — 
in  her  firm,  bold,  free  hand  —  "^  friend 
would  like  to  see  you  for  a  minute  in 
frojtt  of  the  post-office  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.^''  She  put  that  in  an  envelope, 
and  addressed  the  envelope  to  Harry 
Trelyon,  Esq.  Still  keeping  her  bonnet 
on,  she  went  down-stairs,  and  had  a  little 
general  conversation  with  her  mother,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  quite  casually 
asked  the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which  Mr. 
Trelyon  had  been  staying.  Then,  just 
as  if  she  were  going  out  to  the  parade  to 
have  a  look  at  the  sea,  she  carelessly  left 
the  house. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  was  growing 
to  dark.  A  white  mist  lay  over  the  sea. 
The  solitary  lamps  were  being  lit  along 
the  parade  —  each  golden  star  shining 
sharply  in  the  pale  purple  twilight  ;  but  a 
more  confused  glow  of  orange  showed 
where  the  little  town  was  busy  in  its 
narrow  thoroughfares.  She  got  hold  of 
a  small  boy,  gave  him  the  letter,  six- 
pence, and  his  instructions.  He  was  to 
ask  if  the  gentleman  were  in  the  hotel. 
If  not,  had  he  left  Penzance,  or  would  he 
return  that  night?  In  any  case  the  boy 
was  not  to  leave  the  letter  unless  Mr. 
Trelyon  were  there. 

The  small  boy  returned  in  a  couple  of 
minutes.  The  gentleman  was  there,  and 
had  taken  the  letter.  So  Mabyn  at  once 
set  out  for  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  among  a  mass  of 
huddled  houses,  bright  shops,  and  thor- 
oughfares pretty  well  filled  with  strolling 
sailors,  women  getting  home  from  mar- 
ket, and  townspeople  come  out  to  gos- 
sip. She  had  accurately  judged  that  she 
would  be  less  observed  in  this  busy  little 
place  than  out  on  the  parade  ;  and  as  it 
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as  the  first  appointment  she  had  ever 

ade  to  meet  a  younjij  gentleman  alone, 
he  was  just  a  little  nervous. 

Trelyon  was  there.     He  had  recognized 

e  handwritinj;  in  a  moment.  He  had 
10  time  to  ridicule  or  even  to  think  of 

abyn's    schoolgirl     affectation    of    se- 

ccy ;  he  had  at  once  rushed  ofl  to  the 
lace  of  appointment,  and  that  by  a  short 
ut,  of  which  she  had  no  knowledge. 

"Mabyn,  what's  the  matter  ?  Is  Wen- 
a  ill?  "he  said —  forgetting  in  his  anx- 

tyeven  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

*'0h,  no,  she  isn't,"  said  Mabyn,  rather 

Idly  and  defiantly.  If  he  was  in  love 
with  her  sister,  it  was  for  him  to  make 
advances. 

"  Oh,  no,  she's  pretty  well,  thank  you," 
continued    Mabyn,    indifferently.      "But; 
she  never  could  stand   much   worry.      I ) 
wanted  to    see  you   about   that.      She  is  | 
•;oing  back  to  Eglosilyan  to-morrow  ;  and 
you  must  promise  not   to  have  her  asked 
up  to  the  Hall  while  these  grand  doings 
are  going  on — you  must   not  try  to  see 
her  and  persuade  her — if  you  could  keep 
out  of  her  way  altogether " 

"  You  know  all  about  it,  then,  Mabyn  ?  " 
he  said,  suddenly  ;  and  even  in  the  dusky 
light  of  the  street,  she  could  see  the 
rapid  look  of  gladness  that  filled  his  face. 
•'  And  you  are  not  going  to  be  vexed,  eh  ? 
You'll  remain  friends  with  me,  Mabyn  — 
you  will  tell  me  how  she  is  from  time  to 
time.  Don't  you  see  I  must  go  away  — 
and,  and,  by  Jove,  Mabyn,  I've  got  such 
a  lot  to  tell  you  !  " 

She  looked  round. 

*'  I  can't  talk  to  you  here.  Won't  you 
walk  back  by  the  other  road  behind  the 
town  .'* "  he  said. 

Yes,  she  would  go  willingly  with  him 
now.  The  anxiety  of  his  face,  the  almost 
wild  way  in  which  he  seemed  to  beg  for 
her  help  and  friendship,  the  mere  impa- 
ience  of  his  manner  pleased  and  satis- 
ed  her.     This  was  as  it  should  be.     Here 

as  no  sweetheart  by  line  and  rule, 
emonslraling  his  affection  by  argument, 
nd  acting  at  all  times  with  a  studied 
ropriety  ;  but   a  real,  true   lover,  full  of 

ssionate   hope  and  as   passionate  fear, 

ady  to  do  anything,  and  yet  not  know- 

g  what  to  do.     Above  all  he  was  "  brave 
nd  handsome,  like  a  prince  !"and  there- 
fore a  fit  lover  for  her  gentle  sister. 

''Oh,   Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  with  a 

|:reat  burst  of  confidence,  '*  I  did  so  fear 
hat  you  might  be  indifferent  I  " 
"  IndiCferenl  !  "  said  he,  with  some  bit- 
ei 


lerness.     "  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  thing 
">at   could    happen  ;    only    it    isn't   very 


likely  to  happen.  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
body placed  as  I  am  placed,  Mabyn  ? 
Nothing  but  stumbling  blocks  every  way 
I  look.  Our  family  have  always  been 
hot-headed  and  hot-tempered  ;  if  I  told 
my  grandmother  at  this  minute  how  I  am 
situated,  I  believe  she  would  say,  'Why 
don't  vou  go  like  a  man,  and  run  off  with 
the  girl?' " 

"  Yes  I  "  said  Mabyn,  quite  delighted. 

"  But  suppose  you've  bothered  and 
worried  the  girl  until  you  feel  ashamed 
of  yourself,  and  she  begs  of  you  to  leave 
her,  aren't  you  bound  in  fair  manliness 
to  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mabyn,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Well,  I  do.  It  would  be  very  mean 
to  pester  her.  I'm  off  as  soon  as  these 
people  leave  the  Hall.  But  then  there 
are  other  things.  There  is  your  sister 
engaged  to  this  fellow  out  in  Jamaica — " 

"Isn't  he  a  horrid  wretch?"  asked 
Mabyn,  between  her  teeth. 

"  Oh,   I    quite   agree    with  you.     If    I 

could  have  it  out  with  him  now but, 

after  all,  what  harm  has  the  man  done  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  he  wanted  to  get  Wenna 
for  a  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  he  cheated  her,"  said  Mabyn, 
warmly.  "  He  persuaded  her,  and  rea- 
soned with  her,  and  argued  her  into  mar- 
rying him.  And  what  business  had  he 
to  tell  her  that  love  between  young  people 
is  all  bitterness  and  trial  ;  and  that  a  girl 
is  only  safe  when  she  marries  a  prudent 
and  elderly  man  who  will  look  after  her? 
Why,  it  is  to  look  after  him  that  he  wants 
her.  Wenna  is  going  to  him  as  a  house- 
keeper and  a  nurse.  Only  —  only,  Mr. 
Trelyon,  s/w  hasn't  gone  to  him  just  yet  /  '* 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  he  did  anything  un- 
fair," the  young  man  said,  gloomily.  "  It 
doesn't  matter,  anyhow.  What  I  was 
going  to  say  is  that  my  grandmother's 
notion  of  what  one  of  our  family  ought 
to  do  in  such  a  case  can't  be  carried  out : 
whatever  you  may  think  of  a  man,  you 
can't  go  and  try  to  rob  him  of  his  sweet- 
heart behind  his  back.  Even  supposinj^ 
she  was  willing  to  break  with  him,  which 
she  is  not,  you've  at  least  got  to  wait  to 
give  the  fellow  a  chance." 

"There  I  quite  disagree  with  you.  Mr. 
Trelyon,"  Mabyn  said,  warmly.  "Wait 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  make  our  Wenna 
miserable  ?  Is  she  to  be  made  the  prize 
of  a  sort  of  fight  ?  If  I  were  a  man.  Id 
pay  less  attention  to  my  own  scruples 
and  try  what  I  could  do  for  her.  .  .  .  Oh, 
Mr.  Trelyon  —  I  —  I  beg  your  pardon."' 

M.ibyn  suddenly  stopped  on  the  road, 
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overwhelmed  with  confusion.  She  had 
been  so  warmly  thinking  of  her  sister^s 
welfare  that  she  had  been  hurried  into 
something  worse  than  an  indiscretion. 

"  What  then,  Mabyn  ?  "  said  he,  pro- 
foundly surprised. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  been  so 
thoughtless.  I  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  you  wished  —  that  you  wished  for 
the — for  the  opportunity " 

"Of  marrying  Wenna.'*"  said  he,  with 
a  great  stare.  "But  what  else  have  we 
been  speaking  about?  Or  rather,  I  sup- 
pose we  did  assume  it.  Well,  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  Mabyn,  the  more  I  am  mad- 
dened by  all  these  obstacles,  and  by  the 
notion  of  all  the  things  that  may  happen. 
That's  the  bad  part  of  my  going  away. 
How  can  I  tell  what  may  happen  ?  He 
might  come  back,  and  insist  on  her  mar- 
rying him  right  off." 

"Mr.  Trelyon,"  said  Mabyn,  speaking 
very  clearly,  "there's  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure  of.  If  you  let  me  know  where 
you  are,  nothing  will  happen  to  Wenna 
that  you  don't  hear  of." 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  in 
mute  thankfulness.  He  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  value  of  having  so  warm  an  ad- 
vocate, so  faithful  an  ally,  always  at 
Wenna's  side. 

"  How  long  do  letters  take  in  going  to 
Jamaica?"  Mabyn   asked. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  could  fetch  him  back  for  you  di- 
rectly," said  she,  "if  you  would  like 
that." 

"How?" 

"  By  writing  and  telling  him  that  you 
and  Wenna  were  going  to  get  married. 
Wouldn't  that  fetch  him  back  pretty 
quickly  ?" 

"  I  doubt  it.  He  wouldn't  believe  it  of 
Wenna.  Then  he  is  a  sensible  sort  of 
fellow,  and  would  say  to  himself  that,  if 
the  news  was  true,  he  would  have  his 
journey  for  nothing.  Besides,  Barnes 
says  that  things  are  looking  well  with 
him  in  Jamaica  —  better  than  anybody 
expected.  He  might  not  be  anxious  to 
leave." 

They  had  now  got  back  to  the  parade, 
and  Mabyn  stopped. 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,  Mr.  Trelyon. 
Mind  not  to  go  near  Wenna  when  you 
get  to  Eglosilyan " 

"  She  sha'n't  even  see  me.  I  shall  be 
there  only  a  couple  of  days  or  so  ;  then  I 
am  going  to  London.  I  am  going  to  have 
a  try  at  the  Civil  Service  examinations  — 
for  first  commissions,  you  know.  I  shall 
only  come  back  to  Eglosilyan  for  a  day 


now  and  again  at  long  intervals.  You 
have  promised  to  write  to  me,  Mabyn  — 
well,  I'll  send  you  my  address." 

She  looked  at  him  keenly  as  she  offered 
him  her  hand. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  downhearted  if  I  were 
you,"  she  said.  "  Very  odd  things  some- 
times happen." 

"Oh,  I  sha'n't  be  very  downhearted," 
said  he,  "so  long  as  I  hear  that  she  is  all 
right,  and  not  vexing  herself  about  any- 
thing." 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Trelyon.  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  take  any  message  for  you." 

"To  her?  No,  that  is  impossible. 
Good-by,  Mabyn  ;  I  think  you  are  the 
best  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  she  said,  as 
she  walked  rapidly  off. 

Her  mother  had  been  sufficiently  as- 
tonished by  her  long  absence  ;  she  was 
now  equally  surprised  by  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  visible  in  her  face. 

"  Oh,  mammy,  do  you  know  whom  I've 
seen  ?     Mr.  Trelyon  !  " 

"  Mabyn  !  " 

"  Yes.  We've  walked  right  round 
Penzance  —  all  by  ourselves.  And  it's 
all  settled,  mother." 

"What  is  all  settled?" 

"  The  understanding  between  him  and 
me.  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
Let  tyrants  beware  !  " 

She  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  came  and 
sat  down  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the 
sofa: 

"  Oh,  mammy,  I  see  such  beautiful 
things  in  the  future  —  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  if  I  told  you  all  I  see  !  Every- 
body else  seems  determined  to  forecast 
such  gloomy  events  —  there's  Wenna 
crying  and  writing  letters  of  contrition, 
and  expecting  all  sorts  of  anger  and 
scolding;  there's  Mr.  Trelyon,  haunted 
by  the  notion  that  Mr.  Roscorla  will  sud- 
denly come  home  and  marry  Wenna  right 
off ;  and  as  for  him  out  there  in  Jamiaca, 
I  expect  he'll  be  in  a  nice  state  when  he 
hears  of  all  this.  But  far  on  ahead  of  all 
that  I  see  such  a  beautiful  picture " 

"  It  is  a  dream  of  yours,  Mabyn,"  her 
mother  said  ;  but  there  was  an  imagina- 
tive light  in  her  fine  eyes,  too. 

"No,  it  is  not  a  dream,  mother;  for 
there  are  so  many  people  all  wishing  now 
that  it  should  come  about,  in  spite  of 
these  gloomy  fancies.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  it,  when  we  are  all  agreed  ?  Mr. 
Trelyon  and  I  heading  the  list  with  our 
important  alliance ;  and  you,  mother, 
would  be  so  proud  to  see  Wenna  happy  ; 
and  Mrs.  Trelyon  pets  her  as  if  she  were 
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daughter  already,  —  and  every  body 
cry  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Eglosil- 
n  —  would  rather  see  that  come  about 
an  get  a  guinea  apiece.  Oh,  mother, 
you  could  see  the  picture  that  I    see 

8t   now " 

It  is  a  pretty    picture,    Mabyn,"  her 

other    said,  shaking  her    head.     "  But 

hen    you    think    of    everybody    being 

reed,  you  forget  one,  and   that  is  Wen- 

herself.     Whatever    she    thinks    fit 

d  right  to  do,  that  she  is  certain  to  do  ; 

d  all  your  alliances  and  friendly  wishes 

on't  alter  her  decision,  even  if  it  should 

eak    her  heart.     And,    indeed,   I    hope 

c  poor  child  won't  sink  under  the    ter- 

ble  strain  that  is  on  her:  what  do  you 

ink  of  her  looks,  Mabyn  ?  " 

*' They  want  mending;  yes,  they  want 

ending,"  Mabyn    admitted,   apparently 

with  some    compunction  ;  but   then  she 

added,  boldly,  "and  you  know  as  well  as 

I  do,  mother,  that  there  is  but  the  one  way 

of  mending  them  !  " 


CHAPTER   XXX. 
FERN   IN   DIE   WELT. 
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I 

I^B  If  this  story  were  not  tied  by  its  title 
I^B  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  it  might  be 
I^Bteresting  enough  to  follow  Mr.  Ros- 
I^K>rIa  into  the  new  world  that  had  opened 
l^^l  around  him,  and  say  something  of  the 
adden  shock  his  old  habits  had  thus  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  quite  altered  views  of 
own  life  he  had  been  led  to  form, 
matters  stand,  we  can  only  pay  him  a 
ng  visit. 

He  is  seated  in  a  verandah,  fronting  a 

arden,    in     which    pomegranates     and 

ranges  form   the  principal  fruit.     Down 

clow  him  some  blacks  are  bringing  pro- 

.  sions  up  to  Yacca  Farm,  along  the  cac- 

1      tus  avenue    leading    to    the    gate.     Far 

I^Bivay  on  his  right,    the  last    rays  of   the 

I^^Bn  are  shining  on    the  summit  of   Blue 

I^H|ountain   Peak  ;  and  along  the  horizon 

I^Ke  reflected  glow  of  the  sky  shines   on 

r     the  calm  sea.     It  is  a  fine,  still  evening  ; 

his  cigar  smells  sweet  in  the  air  ;  it  is  a 

me  for  indolent  dreaming  and  for  mem- 

ries  of   home. 

But  Mr.  Roscorla  is  not  so  much  en- 
raptured by  thoughts  of  home  as  he 
might  be. 

"  Why,"  he  is  saying  to  himself,  **  my 
':fe  in  Basset  Cottage  was  no  life  at  all, 
ut  only  a  waiting  for  death.  Day  after 
ly  passed  in  that  monotonous  fashion  ; 
"lat  had  one  to  look  forward  to  but  old 
sickness,  and  then  the  quiet  of  a 
>ffin .''     It   was   nothing  but    an    hourly 
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procession  to  the  grave,  varied  by  rabbit- 
shooting.  This  bold  breaking-aw.iy  from 
the  narrow  life  of  such  a  place  has' given 
me  a  new  lease  of  existence.  Now  I  can 
look  back  with  surprise  on  the  dulness 
of  that  Cornish  village,  and  on  the  regu- 
larity of  habits  which  I  did  not  know 
were  habits.  For  is  not  that  always  the 
case  ?  You  don't  know  that  you  are 
forming  a  habit;  you  take  each  act  to  be 
an  individual  act,  which  yoa  may  per- 
form or  not  at  will  ;  but  all  the  same  the 
succession  of  them  is  getting  you  into 
its  power,  custom  gets  a  grip  of  your 
ways  of  thinking  as  well  as  your  ways  of 
living;  the  habit  is  formed,  and  it  does 
not  cease  its  hold  until  it  conducts  you 
to  the  grave.  Try  Jamaica  for  a  cure. 
Fling  a  sleeping  man  into  the  sea,  and 
watch  if  he  does  not  wake.  Why,  when 
I  look  back  to  the  slow,  methodical,  com- 
monplace life  I  led  at  Eglosilyan,  can  I 
wonder  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid  of 
Wenna  Rosewarne  regarding  me  as  a 
somewhat  staid  and  venerable  person,  on 
whose  infirmities  she  ought  to  take 
pity.?" 

He  rose  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  verandah,  putting  his  foot  down 
firmly.  His  loose  linen  suit  was  smart 
enough  ;  his  complexion  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  sun.  The  consciousness 
that  his  business  affairs  were  promising 
well  did  not  lessen  his  sense  of  self- 
importance. 

"  Wenna  must  be  prepared  to  move 
about  a  bit  when  I  go  back,"  he  was  say- 
ing to  himself.  "She  must  give  up  that 
daily  attendance  on  cottagers'  children. 
If  all  turns  out  well,  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  not  live  in  London  ;  for  who  will 
know  there  who  her  father  was  ?  That 
consideration  was  of  no  consequence  so 
long  as  I  looked  forward  to  living  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  Basset  Cottage  ;  now 
there  are  other  things  to  be  thought  of 
when  there  is  a  chance  of  my  going 
among  my  old  friends  again." 

By  this  time,  it  must  be  observed,  Mr. 
Roscorla  had  abandoned  his  hasty  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  England  to  upbraid 
Wenna  with  having  received  a  ring  from 
Harry  Trelyon.  After  all,  he  reasoned 
with  himself,  the  mere  fact  that  she 
should  talk  thus  simply  and  frankly 
about  young  Trelyon  showed  that,  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  her  loyalty  to  her 
absent  lover  was  unbroken.  As  for  the 
young  gentleman  himself,  he  was,  Mr. 
Roscorla  knew,  fond  of  joking.  He  had 
doubtless  thought  it  a  fine  thino;  to  make 
a  fool  of  two  or  three  wonaen  by  impos- 
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ing  on  them  this  cock-and-bull  story  of 
finding  a  ring  by  dredging.  He  was  a 
little  angry  that  Wenna  should  have  been 
deceived  ;' but  then,  he  reflected,  these 
gipsy-rings  are  so  much  like  one  another 
that  the  young  man  had  probably  got  a 
pretty  fair  duplicate.  For  the  rest,  he 
did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  Harry  Trel- 
yon  at  present. 

But  as  he  was  walking  up  and  down 
this  verandah,  looking  a  much  younger 
and  brisker  man  than  the  Mr.  Roscoria 
who  had  left  Eglosilyan,  a  servant  came 
through  the  house  and  brought  him  a 
couple  of  letters.  He  saw  they  were  re- 
spectively from  Mr.  Barnes  and  from 
Wenna  ;  and,  curiously  enough  he  opened 
the  reverend  gentleman's  first  —  perhaps 
as  schoolboys  like  to  leave  the  best  bit 
of  a  tart  to  the  last. 

He  read  the  letter  over  carefully  ;  he 
sat  down  and  read  it  again  ;  then  he  put 
it  before  him  on  the  table.  He  was  evi- 
dently puzzled  by  it. 

"  What  does  this  man  mean  by  writing 
these  letters  to  me  ?"  —  so  Mr.  Roscoria, 
who  was  a  cautious  and  reflective  person, 
communed  with  himself.  "He  is  no 
particular  friend  of  mine.  He  must  be 
driving  at  something.  Now  he  says  that 
I  am  to  be  of  good  cheer.  I  must  not 
think  anything  of  what  he  formerly  wrote. 
Mr.  Trelyon  is  leaving  Eglosilyan  for 
good,  and  his  mother  will  at  last  have 
some  peace  of  mind.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  this  sensitive  creature  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rude  passions  of  this 
son  of  hers  —  that  she  should  have  no 
protector  —  that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  mope  herself  to  death  in  a  melancholy 
seclusion." 

An  odd  fancy  occurred  to  Mr.  Roscoria 
at  this  moment,  and  he  smiled. 

"  I  think  I  have  got  a  clue  to  Mr. 
Barnes's  disinterested  anxiety  about  my 
affairs.  The  widower  would  like  to  pro- 
tect the  solitary  and  unfriended  widow  ; 
but  the  young  man  is  in  the  way.  The 
young  man  would  be  very  much  in  the 
way  if  he  married  Wenna  Rosewarne  ;  the 
widower's  fears  drive  him  into  suspicion, 
then  into  certainly;  nothing  will  do  but 
that  I  should  return  to  England  at  once, 
and  spoil  this  little  arrangement.  But  as 
soon  as  Harry  Trelyon  declares  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  Eglosilyan  for  good, 
then  my  affairs  may  go  anyhow.  Mr. 
Barnes  finds  the  coast  clear  ;  I  am  bid- 
den to  stay  where  I  am.  Well,  that  is 
what  I  mean  to  do  ;  but  now  I  fancy  I 
understand  Mr.  Barnes's  generous  friend- 
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ship  for  me  and  his  affectionate  corre- 
spondence." 

He  turned  to  Wenna's  letter  with  much 
compunction.  He  owed  her  some  atone- 
ment for  having  listened  to  the  disin- 
genuous reports  of  this  scheming  clergy- 
man. How  could  he  have  so  far  forgot- 
ten the  firm,  uncompromising  rectitude 
of  the  girl's  character,  her  sensitive 
notions  of  honour,  the  promises  she  had 
given  ? 

He  read  her  letter,  and  as  he  read  his 
eyes  seemed  to  grow  hot  with  rage.  He 
paid  no  heed  to  the  passionate  contrition 
of  the  trembling  lines  ;  to  the  obvious  pain 
that  she  had  endured  in  telling  the  story, 
without  concealment,  against  herself;  to 
the  utter  and  abject  wretchedness  with 
which  she  awaited  his  decision.  It  was 
thus  that  she  had  kept  faith  with  him  the 
moment  his  back  was  turned.  Such 
were  the  safeguards  afforded  by  a  wo- 
man's sense  of  honour.  What  a  fool  he 
had  been,  to  imagine  that  any  woman 
could  remain  true  to  her  promise,  so  soon 
as  some  other  object  of  flirtation  and  in- 
cipient love-making  came  in  her  way  I 

He  looked  at  the  letter  again  :  he  could 
scarcely  believe  it  to  be  in  her  handwrit- 
ing. This  the  quiet,  reasonable,  gentle, 
and  timid  Wenna  Rosewarne,  whose  vir- 
tues were  almost  a  trifle  too  severe  ? 
The  despair  and  remorse  of  the  letter 
did  not  touch  him  —  he  was  too  angry 
and  indignant  over  the  insult  to  himself 
—  but  it  astonished  him.  The  passion- 
ate emotion  of  those  closely-writtten 
pages  he  could  scarcely  connect  with  the 
shy,  frank,  kindly  little  girl  he  remem- 
bered ;  it  was  a  cry  of  agony  from  a  tor- 
tured woman,  and  he  knew  at  least  that 
for  her  the  old,  quiet  time  was  over. 

He  knew  not  what  to  do.  All  this  that 
had  happened  was  new  to  him  ;  it  was 
old  and  gone  by  in  England,  and  who 
could  tell  what  further  complications 
might  have  arisen  .''  But  his  anger  re- 
quired some  vent;  he  went  in-doors, 
called  for  a  lamp,  and  sat  down  and 
wrote,  with  a  hard  and  resolute  look  on 
his  face  :  — 

"  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  am 
not  surprised.  You  are  a  woman  ;  and  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  a  woman's 
promise  is  of  value  so  long  as  you  are  by 
her  side  to  see  that  she  keeps  it.  You 
ask  what  reparation  you  can  make  ;  1  ask 
if  there  is  any  that  you  can  suggest. 
No;  you  have  done  what  cannot  be  un- 
done.    Do  you  think  a  man  would  marry 
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a  woman  who  is  in  love  with,  or  has  been 
in  love  with  another  man,  even  if  he  could 
overlook  her  breach  of  faith  and  th« 
shameless  thouj^htlessness  of  her  con- 
duct ?  My  course  is  clear,  at  all  events. 
I  give  you  back  the  promise  that  you  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  ;  and  now  you  can 
go  and  ask  the  youn^  man  who  has  been 
makin;^  a  holiday  toy  of  you,  whether  he 
will  be  pleased  to  marry  you. 

*•  Richard  Roscorla." 

He  sealed  and  addressed  this  letter, 
i still  with  the  firm,  hard  look  about  his 
face;  then  he  summoned  a  servant  —  a 
tall,  red-haired  Irishman.  He  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment. 

"  Look  here,  Sullivan,  the  English 
mails  go  out  to-morrow  morninir — you 
must  ride  down  to  the  post-office,  as 
hard  as  you  can  go  ;  and  if  you're  a  few 
minutes  late,  see  Mr.  Keith,  and  give 
him  my  compliments,  and  ask  him  if  he 
can  possibly  take  this  letter  if  the  mails 
are  not  made  up.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
itance.     Quick  now  !  " 

He  watched  the  man  go  clattering 
[down  the  cactus  avenue  until  he  was  out 
of  sight.  Then  he  turned,  put  the  letters 
in  his  pocket,  went  in-doors,  and  again 
struck  a  small  gong  that  did  duty  for  a 
bell.  He  wanted  his  horse  brought  round 
iat  once.  He  was  going  over  to  Pleasant 
Farm  ;  probably  he  would  not  return  that 
night.  He  lit  another  cigar  and  paced 
'up  and  down  the  gravel  in  front  of  the 
house  until  the  horse  was  brought  round. 

When  he  reached  Pleasant  Farm,  the 
stars  were  shining  overhead,  and  the 
odours  of  the  night-flowers  came  floating 
out  of  the  forest  ;  but  inside  the  house 
there  were  brilliant  lights  and  the  voices 
of  men  talking.  A  bachelor  supper-party 
was  going  forward.  Mr.  Roscorla  entered, 
and  presently  was  seated  at  the  hospi- 
table board. 

They  had  never  seen  him  so  gay  ;  and 
^they  had  certainly  never  seen  him  so 
generously  inclined,  for  Mr.  Roscorla 
I  was  economical  in  his  habits.  He  would 
have  them  all  to  dinner  the  next  evening, 
and  promised  them  sucli  champagne  as 
had  never  been  sent  to  Kingston  before. 
He  passed  round  his  best  cigars ;  he 
hinted  something  about  unlimited  loo  ; 
he  drank  pretty  freely  ;  and  was  alto- 
gether in  a  jovial  humour. 

"England.^"  he  said,  when  some  one 
mentioned  the  mother-country.  '*  Of  one 
thing  I  am  pretty  certain  —  England  will 
never  see  me  again.  No  —  a  man  lives 
here  ;  in  England  he  waits  for  his  death. 


What  life  I  have  got  before  me  I  shall 
live  in  Jamaica  —  that  is  my  view  of  the 
question." 

"  Then  she  is  coming  out  to  you  ?  " 
said  the  host,  with  a  grin. 

Roscorla's  face  flushed  with  anger. 

•*  There  is  no  she  in  the  matter,"  he 
said,  abruptly,  almost  fiercely.  "  I  thank 
God  I  am  not  tied  to  any  woman." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  his 
l^ost,  good-naturedly,  who  did  not  care  to 
recall  the  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Ros- 
corla had  been  rather  pleased  to  admit 
that  certain  tender  ties  bound  him  to  his 
native  land. 

"  No,  there  is  not !  "  he  said.  "  What 
fool  would  have  his  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman  ? 
I  like  your  plan  better,  Rogers:  when 
they're  dependent  on  you,  you  can  do  as 
you  like ;  but  when  they've  got  to  be 
treated  as  equals,  they're  the  devil.  No, 
my  boys,  you  don't  find  me  going  in  for 
the  angel  in  the  house  —  she's  too  exact- 
ing.    Is  it  to  be  unlimited  .'* " 

Now  to  play  unlimited  loo  in  a  reckless 
fashion  is  about  the  easiest  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  money  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  devised.  The  other  players 
were  much  better  qualified  to  run  such 
risks  than  Mr.  Roscorla  ;  but  none  played 
half  so  wildly  as  he.  I.O.U.'s  went 
freely  about.  At  one  point  in  the  even- 
ing the  floating  paper  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  Mr.  Roscorla  represented  a  sum 
of  about  300/.  ;  and  yet  his  losses  did  not 
weigh  heavily  on  him.  At  length  every 
one  got  tired,  and  it  was  resolved  to  stop 
short  at  a  certain  hour.  But  from  this 
point  the  luck  changed  ;  nothing  could 
stand  against  his  cards  ;  one  by  one  his 
I.O.U.'s  were  recalled ;  and  when  they 
all  rose  from  the  table,  he  had  won  about 
48/.     He  was  not  elated. 

He  went  to  his  room,  and  sat  down  in 
an  easy-chair ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  saw  Eglosilyan  once  more,  and 
the  far  coasts  of  Cornwall,  and  the  broad 
uplands  lying  under  a  blue  English  sky. 
That  was  his  home,  and  he  had  cut  him- 
self away  from  it,  and  from  the  little 
glimmer  of  romance  that  had  recently 
brightened  it  for  him.  Every  bit  of  the 
place,  too,  was  associated  somehow  with 
Wenna  Rosewarne.  He  could  see  the 
seat,  fronting  the  Atlantic,  on  which  she 
used  to  sit  and  sew  on  the  fine  summer 
forenoons.  He  could  see  the  rough 
road,  leading  over  the  downs,  on  which 
he  met  her  one  wintry  morning,  .<ihe 
wrapped  up  and  driving  her  father's  dog- 
cart, while  the  red  sun  in  the  sky  seemed 
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to  brighten  the  pink  colour  the  cold  wind 
had  1)roui;ht  into  her  cheeks.  He 
thought  of  her  walking  sedately  up  to 
church  ;  of  her  wild  scramblings  among 
the  rocks  with  Mabyn  ;  of  her  enjoyment 
of  a  fierce  wind  when  it  came  laden  with 
the  spray  of  the  great  rollers  breaking  on 
the  cliff  outside.  What  was  the  song  she 
used  to  sing  to  herself  as  she  went  along 
the  quiet  woodland  ways  ?  — 

Your  Polly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares, 
Since  last  time  we  parted  at  Wapping  Old 
Stairs. 

He  could  not  let  her  go.  All  the  an- 
ger of  wounded  vanity  had  left  his  heart ; 
he  thought  now  only  of  the  chance  he 
was  throwing  away.  Where  else  could 
he  hope  to  find  for  himself  so  pleasant  a 
companion  and  friend,  who  would  cheer 
up  his  dull  daily  life  with  her  warm  sym- 
pathies, her  quick  humour,  her  winning 
womanly  ways  ? 

He  thought  of  that  letter  he  had  sent 
away,  and  cursed  his  own  folly.  So  long 
as  she  was  bound  by  her  promise,  he 
knew  he  could  marry  her  when  he 
pleased  ;  but  now  he  had  voluntarily  re- 
leased her.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  she 
would  hold  her  manumission  in  her 
hands  ;  the  past  would  no  longer  have 
any  power  over  her  ;  if  ever  they  met, 
they  would  meet  as  mere  acquaintances. 
Every  moment  the  prize  slipping  out  of 
his  grasp  seemed  to  grow  more  valuable  ; 
his  vexation  with  himself  grew  intoler- 
able ;  he  suddenly  resolved  that  he 
would  make  a  wild  effort  to  get  back  that 
fatal  letter. 

He  had  sat  communing  with  himself 
for  over  an  hour  ;  all  the  household  was 
fast  asleep.  He  would  not  wake  any  one, 
for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  give  ex- 
planations ;  so  he  noiselessly  crept  along 
the  dark  passages  until  he  got  to  the 
door,  which  he  carefully  opened  and  let 
himself  out.  The  night  was  wonderfully 
clear  ;  the  constellations  throbbing  and 
glittering  overhead  ;  the  trees  were  black 
against  the  pale  sky. 

He  made  his  way  round  to  the  stables, 
and  had  some  sort  of  notion  that  he 
would  try  to  get  at  his  horse,  until  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  some  suddenly  awak- 
ened servant  or  master  would  probably 
send  a  bullet  whizzing  at  him.  So  he 
abandoned  that  enterprise,  and  set  off 
to  walk,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  down  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  with  the  stars  still 
shining  over  his  head,  the  air  sweet  with 
powerful  scents,  the  leaves  of  the  bushes 
hanging  silently  in  the  serai-darkness. 


How  long  he  walked  he  did  not  know ; 
he  was  not  aware  that,  when  he  reached 
the  sleeping  town,  a  pale  grey  was  light- 
ening the  eastern  skies.  He  went  to  the 
house  of  the  postmaster  and  hurriedly 
aroused  him.  Mr.  Keith  began  to  think 
that  the  ordinarily  sedate  Mr.  Roscorla 
had  gone  mad. 

"  But  I  must  have  the  letter,"  he  said. 
"Come  now,  Keith,  you  can  give  it  me 
back  if  you  like.  Of  course,  I  know  it 
is  very  wrong  ;  but  you'll  do  it  to  oblige 
a  friend " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  postmaster, 
who  could  not  get  time  for  explanation, 
*Uhe  mails  were  made  up  last  night " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  you  can  open  the  Eng- 
lish bag." 

"They  were  sent  on  board  last  night." 

"  Then  the  packet  is  still  in  the  har- 
bour ;  you  might  come  down  to  her  with 
me " 

"  She  sails  at  daybreak " 

"  It  is  not  daybreak  yet,"  said  Mr. 
Roscorla,  looking  up. 

Then  he  saw  how  the  grey  dawn  had 
come  over  the  skies,  banishing  the  stars, 
and  he  became  aware  of  the  wan  light 
shining  around  him.  With  the  new  day 
his  life  was  altered  ;  he  would  no  more 
be  as  he  had  been  ;  the  chief  aim  and 
purpose  of  his  existence  had  been 
changed. 

Walking  heedlessly  back,  he  came  to  a 
point  from  which  he  had  a  distant  view 
of  the  harbour  and  the  sea  beyond.  Far 
away  out  on  the  dull  grey  plain  was  a 
steamer  slowly  making  her  way  towards 
the  east.  Was  that  the  packet  bound  for 
England,  carrying  to  Wenna  Rosewarne 
the  message  that  she  was  free  ? 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
SECRET  PAPERS   OF  THE   EMPIRE. 

The  late   Alexander   Dumas,  who  as- 
sisted in    one  of    the    attacks    regularly 
made  on  the  Tuileries  in  French  revolu- 
tions, describes    how   the  air   was   filled 
with  what  seemed  to  be  snowy  clouds  of 
feathers,  which  floated  from  the  windows. 
These  proved  to  be   the  papers  of   the 
royal  family,  rifled,  torn  up,  and  scattered 
to  the  winds  by  the  mob.     At  the  later 
[  Imperialist  downfall  a  more  piquant  shape 
of  vengeance  was  contrived,  and  the  huge 
bulk  of   confidential  papers   was  handed 
over   to   a  government    commission   for 
I  publication.      It  was   anticipated   that  a 
'  rich  crop   of  scandals  would  repay   the 
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trouble  of  investigation,  and  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  Imperial  cause  would 
be  irretrievable.  The  issue  was  at  once 
commenced,  and  continued  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  siege  ;  but  the  pieces 
were  selected  without  intelligence,  and 
without  arrangement  or  method.  Neither 
was  anything  of  a  sensational  kind,  or 
that  seriously  compromised  the  Imi>erial 
family  personally  discovered.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  a  stupid  one,  as  all  the  more 
damaging  documents  were  certain  to  have 
been  destroyed  or  carried  away.  What 
was  left  merely  concerned  the  routine  of 
the  Imperial  system,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  had  M.  (}ambetta's  desk 
been  rifled  in  the  same  rude  fashion  the 
revelations  made  would  perhaps  have 
been  as  awkward. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
mass  of  papers  was  without  interest.  Its 
value  is  found  in  the  light  it  sheds  upon 
the  Imperial  system,  and  that  corruption 
which  any  adventurous  form  of  govern- 
ment is  certain  to  engender.  It  presents 
to  us  a  picture  of  the  greedy  parasites 
crowding  round  the  fountain  of  honour 
and  wealth,  proffering  their  fulsome  hom- 
age, ready  to  sell  their  pens  or  their  poli- 
tics for  the  lowest  wage  ;  recriminating 
and  spying  on  each  other;  and,  most 
curious  of  all,  it  makes  evident  that  the 
crew  of  retainers  and  flatterers  had,  sev- 
eral years  before  the  crash  came,  lost 
confidence  in  their  patron  and  believed 
that  a  catastrophe  was  at  hand.  It  is 
surprising  that  more  account  has  not  been 
taken  of  these  papers,  which  show  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way  what  Imperialism 
was,  and  what,  from  its  very  conditions, 
it  must  ever  be. 

One  of  these  conditions  is  the  perpet- 
ual and  reckless  waste  of  money.  The 
revived  Imperialism  was  not  a  cause  like 
that  of  Legitimacy,  but  a  speculation  ;  ad- 
herents, therefore,  were  only  to  be  at- 
tracted by  magnificent  prospects  and  the 
hope  of  gain.  Any  existing  adherents 
were  entitled  to  rewards  for  past  services, 
while  the  spectacle  of  such  handsome 
recognition  enticed  new  recruits.  It  is 
certain  ih.it  a  few  years  more  of  this  Im- 
perial waste  would  have  crippled  the  na- 
tion almost  as  severely  as  the  German 
indemnity.  The  Imperial  family  and  its 
numerous  connections  were  a  frightful 
burden  on  the  public  purse.  It  would 
seem  that  there  was  an  everlasting  drain 
on  the  French  treasury,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  regular  allowances,  but'  also  in 
that  of  reliefs  and  grants  of  all  kinds. 
Nearly  forty  members  of  the  family  en- 


joyed pensions  ;  and  quite  a  horde  of 
princes,  princesses,  Italian  marchioness- 
es and  countesses,  with  their  sons  and 
nephews,  all  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  this 
fortunate  kinsman.  The  very  names  of 
the  recipients  —  "  Pepolir  Pimoli,"  '*  Ra- 
tazzi  tUe  Wyse,"  "  Turr  nie  Wyse,"  "  Na- 
poldon-Wyse,"  "  Booker,"  &c.  —  show  the 
adventurous  and  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  connection.  These  regular  grants 
reached  a  heavy  total,  which  however, 
did  not  include  the  presents  and  '*  re- 
liefs"  for  which  the  connections  were 
always  importuning,  nor  the  sumptuous 
offices  which  many  of  them  enjoyed. 
The  aged  Jerome,  for  instance,  received 
a  yearly  allowance  of  4.000/.,  besides 
2,400/.  as  marshal  of  France  and  senator, 
with  a  palace,  or  maison  wilitaire^  and  a 
present  of  80,000/.  in  hand.  His  obse- 
quies cost  about  7,000/.  His  son,  Prince 
Napoleon,  had  a  thousand  a  year,  besides 
a  present  of  7.000/.,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  cost  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  nearly  40.000/.  The  Princess  Baiocchi, 
besides  6,000/.  a  year,  received  a  present 
of  40,000/.  in  1852  ;  4,000/.  a  year  for  the 
rachat  (fun  majorat  a  Dolo^nc  9,000/., 
to  purchase  a  property  in  tne  Landes, 
together  with  a  house  at  Rennes,  and 
12,000/.  on  other  occasions.  This  fortu- 
nate lady  enjoyed  in  all  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  The  Lucien  Bonapartes 
were  provided  for  on  the  same  handsome 
scale,  receiving  four  and  two  thousand  a 
year  and  grants  of  4,000/.  and  8,000/. 
a  piece,  to  pay  their  debts.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  all  these  largesses. 
The  hapless  emperor  seems  to  have  been 
persecuted  with  the  demands  and  debts 
of  his  relations.  The  Murats  were  indeed 
the  most  rapacious  and  insatiable.  The 
family,  it  can  be  calculated,  received 
about  three  millions  sterling  from  the 
head  of  the  house.  To  Prince  Lucien 
.Murat  was  given  in  April  1S52  a  grant  of 
40,000/.,  payable  in  instalments  of  4.000/. ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  an  annuity  of 
2,000/.  sterling  was  added.  Altogether 
he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  9.000/.  a  year. 
The  Princess  Lucien  had  4.000/.  a  year ; 
.Madame  Achille  Murat  a  present  of 
8,000/.  ;  a  Baroness  Classiron,  "  born 
Murat,"  1,200/.  a  year  ;  and  the  Duchess 
de  Mouchy,  another  *' born  Murat,"  a 
dowry  of  80,000/.  and  an  allowance  of 
4.000/.  a  year.  The  Pepoli-.Murats,  the 
Rasponis,  divided  about  5,000/.  a  year,  so 
that  the  Murat  family  during  eighteen 
years  or  so  received  about  half  a  million 
sterling  or  nearly  30,000/.  a  year.    There 
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is  also  a  sort  of  pension-list  which  shows 
bow  the  emperor  was  preyed  upon  by 
satellites,  agents,  and  even  flatterers,  who 
appear  to  have  been  quite  insatiable. 
Thus  one  Bachon,  the  Prince  Imperial's 
equerry,  besides  his  salary  of  240/.,  was 
one  day  presented  with  8,000/. 

All  the  old  agents  and  accomplices  in 
the  Boulogne  and  Strasburg  attempts 
were  persevering  in  applying  for  recog- 
nition, and  their  services  were  duly  re- 
quited. A  Dr.  Schaller,  of  Strasburg, 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  nearly  500/.  a  year, 
besides  gratuities  amounting  to  10,000/. 
But  the  substantial  plunder  was  reserved 
for  the  Fleurys  and  Persignys.  In  1853 
the  emperor's  cheque-book  contains  an 
entry,  "  last  payment  of  2,000/.  to  Fleury," 
besides  various  entries  during  the  years 
1867-70  amounting  to  12,000/.  Fleury, 
who  was  master  of  the  horse,  adminis- 
tered about  30,000/.  a  year,  and  the  story 
of  the  horse  which  the  ernperor  by  an 
accident  discovered  was  charged  to  him 
at  double  the  price  paid  for  it,  shows 
what  profits  were  to  be  made.  His  pit- 
eous answer  is  well  known  —  he  was 
virtually  helpless  in  the  matter.  More 
significant  than  any  of  these  entries  is 
one  of  an  attachi  at  Lisbon,  the  young 
Duke  de  Bellune,  who,  besides  his  sal- 
ary, had  various  debts  discharged  for 
him  to  the  amount  of  7,000/.  An  old 
comrade  of  the  emperor's,  one  Bataille, 
who  persisted  in  "standing"  at  various 
elections,  and  was  always  unsuccessful, 
received  12,000/.  A  Baron  Dietfurt  re- 
calls a  service  —  that  of  having  lent  the 
prince  his  passport  at  a^critical  time  — 
and  was  rewarded  with  100/.  a  year. 

Indeed,  when    he    was    simple  Prince 
Napoleon,  it  appears  that  there  were  peo- 
ple with  faith  enough  in  his  star  to  lend 
him  large  sums.      At    both    Rothschilds! 
and   Barings    he  had  overdrawn  his   ac- 1 
count   by  2,000/.  or   3,000/.      Even  after] 
two  or  three  years'  presidency,  he  was  to  1 
have  been    pressed  for  money,  and   had  | 
borrowed  from  Narvaaz,  the  Spanish  gen- 
eral, a  sum  of  20,000/. ;  while  his  master 
of  the  horse,  in   1849,  writes  to  say  that 
he  can  get  no  more  credit  from  the  car- 
riage-builders and  other  fonrnisseitrs  of 
hisdepartment.     "  Still,"  he  adds  signifi- 
cantly, "it  is  better  to  owe  to  one  cred- 
itor tha-n  to  all  the  world,  and  believe  me, 
I  am  a  good  judge  in  such  matters."    One 
creditor  in  1848  lent  10,000/.,  and  was  not 
repaid  in  full  until  the  year  1856.     A  Mr. 
Strode,  an    English    friend,  during   three 
years    received    36,000/.,    repayment,    it 
would  seem,  of  a  debt.    Thus  an  adven- 


turer prince,  like  the  prodigal  heir,  must 
come  into  his  estate  heavily  burdened 
with  obligations.  Besides  this  debt  there 
was  80,000/.  for  the  secret  police,  and  a 
regular  bureau  of  subsidies  for  the  pro- 
vincial press,  which,  like  the  yoitrnal  de 
Montebliard  \s7i?,  content  to  receive  such 
low  sums  as  25/.,  or  even  10/.  for  the 
editor's  travelling  expenses.  One  Cap- 
tain Delage  received  1,000/.  as  "a  dowry 
for  his  bride."  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  one  false  impression  to  be  corrected. 
There  has  been  a  popular  belief  that 
D'Orsay,  the  hx\\\'\2iVi\.  fasJiionable,  whose 
guest  and  protege  the  prince  had  been 
at  Gore  House,  had  been  neglected  or 
treated  ungratefully,  the  truth  being  that 
he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  800/. 

It  must  be  of  course  admitted  that  the 
emperor  had  a  large  civil  list,  more  than  a 
million  sterling,  for  the  disposal  of  which 
he  was  accountable  to  no  one.  But  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  costly  charges  of  Imperial  state, 
and  the  Roman  magnificence,  exceeding 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe,  by  which 
it  was  sustained.  It  is  rather  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  secret  budget  which  so  fa- 
tally condemns  the  empire,  as  a  demoral- 
izing system  and  engine  of  wholesale 
corruption.  As  the  decay  increased,  and 
the  security  grew  precarious,  so  the  sys- 
tem had  to  be  worked  on  an  increasing 
scale.  Everything  was  becoming  venal  ; 
at  court  everything  was  purchasable. 
This  alone  is  enough  to  explain  the 
enfeebled  state  of  all  the  departments. 
There  was  no  reponsibility,  no  muscle  or 
nerve,  every  one  being  deceived,  or  even 
self-deceived,  by  the  pantomime,  "mount- 
ed "  so  gorgeously  and  lavishly,  of  "  hunts 
at  Compiegne,"  "  three  toilettes  a  day," 
the  great  man-milliner  engendered  in  the 
very  spawn  of  the  empire,  the  sumptuous 
progresses  and  receptions,  Centgardes, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Nor  are  there  glimpses  wanting  of  the 
faithlessness  almost  invariably  found  in 
unscrupulous  instruments.  On  the  eve 
of  the  coup  d'^etat^  we  find  Persigny  and 
Rouher  taking  fright  at  the  last  moment, 
and  sending  a  message  to  the  printers  of 
the  proclamations  which  were  to  be  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  They  had  heard, 
they  said,  that  their  names  were  to  be 
attached  to  certain  papers.  This  was  to 
be  done  without  their  authority,  and  they 
cautioned  the  printer  accordingly.  The 
note  was  in  the  emperor's  hands,  and  he 
had  carefully  put  it  aside  in  an  envelope 
and  endorsed  it  "  plot."  Years  later  the 
secret  police  kept  watch  on  Rouher,  and 
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formal  report  was  sent  in  to  the  em- 

jror  that  "  he  had  been  seen  to  shake 
lands  with  a  radical  in  a  a///." 

There  is  one  incident  ahiiost  dramatic, 
and  which  is  truly  sijjjnificant  as  to  the 
character  of  the  adventurers  about  the 
emperor,  and  the  shocking  result  their 
influence  entailed.  One  Sandon  had 
been  arrested  seventeen  times  by  order 
of  a  minister,  and  had  finally  been  shut 
up  in  a  mad-house  for  nearly  two  years. 
Not  content  with  this,  various  commu- 
niques of  a  slanderous  sort  had  been  sent 
to  the  papers,  as  it  were  to  justify  the 
proceedings.  His  mother  had  died  of 
grief,  either  from  this  persecution  or 
from  some  treatment  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  court,  but  this  is  not  clear.  The 
unfortunate  man  appealed  for  justice  to 
the  emperor,  and  was  told  by  Dr.  Con- 
neau  to  apply  to  the  courts.  He  then 
threatened  to  make  the  whole  public  ; 
but  the  shrewd   Persigny  saw  the  danger. 

"  My  dear  Conti,"  he  writes  in  alarm  to 
the  emperor's  secretary,  "  this  is  a  seri- 
ous business  and  must  be  hushed  up. 
Billauit's  (the  minister)  behaviour  has 
been  outrageous.  This  victim  will  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  factions,  and  we 
shall  have  a  terrible  scandal.  It  seems 
that  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  francs 
would  settle  the  business.  There  has 
been,  besides,  fearful  injustice  done, 
which  ought  to  be  set  right." 

Notliing  is  more  characteristic  than 
the  stages  of  the  seduction,  as  it  might 
be  called,  of  the  wretched  Ollivier,  and 
which  really  forms  a  pitiable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  weakness.  The 
element  Duvernois,  who  figured  recent- 
ly in  a  criminal  trial  as  connected  with  a 
**  bubble  company,"  was  the  agent  em- 
ployed. The  coquetry,  the  pretence  at 
republican  virtue,  and  the  painstaking  re- 
gard paid  to  scruples,  are  amusing 
enough.  In  October  1869  the  first  ap- 
proaches had  been  made  to  him.  *' You 
know,"  he  answered, '*  my  lively  sympa- 
thy for  the  emperor's  character,  which 
has  been  won  in  these  times  by  his  atti- 
tude, so  noble,  grand,  so  worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration, and  with  which  he  has  calmly 
met  so  much  abuse,  injustice,  and  un- 
worthy attacks.  If  I  myself  were  only  in 
question,  I  would  say,  'Let  him  dispose 
of  me  as  he  pleases.'  But  there  is  his 
situation  to  be  considered  and  what  is  his 
own  interest."  He  then  proceeds  to  lay 
down  some  principles  by  which  the  ex- 
minister  must  himself  be  fatally  con- 
demned. As  for  war,  "it  would  control 
everything,  compromise  everything.    The 


time  for  checking  Prussia  is  hopelessly 
gone  by,  the  safety  of  the  empire  de- 
!  pends  on  respecting  the  principles  of  na- 
tionalities, which  the  emperor  him^^df 
has  established."  He  is  against  oiii  i 
candidature,  the  law  of  public  safety,  awd 
Article  75,  all  arbitrary  engines  of  the 
system.  If  the  emperor  does  not  go 
with  him  in  these  views,  he  can  be  of  no 
use  ;  if  he  does,  then  he  is  willing  to 
grapple  with  radicalism,  as  a  minister 
with  full  powers.  This  seemed  frank  and 
noble,  and  after  about  three  weeks  of  ne- 
gotiation a  personal  interview  is  pro- 
posed, and  the  prefect  of  police  arranges 
one  at  Compiegne,  which  he  suggests 
should  be  at  midnight  in  order  "to  avoid 
the  indiscretion  of  the  newspapers,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  penny-a-liners  who 
are  hanging  about  the  place."  He  would 
meet  Ollivier  at  the  station  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  bring  him  to  the  palace,  but  the  dep- 
uty must  cover  up  his  head  in  a  muffler. 
He  could  get  back  to  Paris  by  four  in  the 
morning.  The  interview  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  but  the  candidate  could  not 
obtain  his  own  terms.  He  was  asked  to 
join  the  ministry,  not  to  make  one.  Non 
possumus  was  his  answer,  and  he  must 
go  back  to  the  country.  After  some 
weeks  the  emperor  wrote  himself,  and 
Ollivier  found  his  letter  "so  confiding, 
so  noble  "  that  all  scruples  gave  way. 

When  the  PIdbiscite  of  1870  was 
ordered,  and  when  Ollivier  came  into  of- 
fice we  find  him  showering  telegrams  on 
the  officials  of  the  departments  with  an 
energy  which  shows  that  the  last  act  of 
"  Rabagas  "  is  not  in  the  least  overdrawn. 
"  Tell  all  ihtju^es  de  paix  that  I  wish  to 
see  them  on  the  election  committees." 
"Exact  information  as  to  the  feeling  of 
the  priests."  "  I  hear  that  the  president 
of  the  court  exhibits  an  apathy  that  bor- 
ders on  hostility.  He  has  a  right  to  do 
so.  But  I  wish  to  know  the  exact  truth." 
"  Instantly  arrest  all  the  leaders  of  the 
International."  "Don't  hesitate  an  in- 
stant to  prosecute  every  newspaper  that 
encourages  civil  war,  or  attacks  the  em- 
peror. We  can't  look  on  with  folded 
arms  at  anything  that  touches  on  revolu- 
tion and  perfect  liberty  :  but  provocation 
to  assassinate  or  civil  war  is  opposed  to 
all  liberty."  "  The  prefect  writes  that  va- 
rious chambr^es  of  the  town  have  pub- 
lished an  odious  letter ;  prosecute  the 
principal  persons  who  have  signed,  and 
—  arrest  those  most  compromised  "  (this 
last  injunction  was  erased).  W.as  there 
ever  such  a  ludicrous  change  from  the 
stickler  for  the  law  of  personal  .•safety  and 
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the  repeal  of  the  system  of  official  candi- 
dature ?  We  seem  to  see  Rabagas  rush- 
ing to  the  window  and  ordering  whole- 
sale arrests. 

The  well-known  "  Vie  de  Cesar''''  so 
long  and  industriously  puffed  before  it 
appeared,  was  part  of  the  same  appareil 
of  this  curious  reign.  Considering  that 
it  was  merely  "directed"  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  that  a  number  of  savants  were 
employed  to  collect  and  arrange  the  ma- 
terials^ it  is  surprising  that  some  valu- 
able result  was  not  obtained.  It  is  now 
admitted  to  be  a  very  poor  performance. 
The  cost  was  enormous,  and  the  printer's 
bill,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  paid. 
Among  the  Imperial  papers  is  preserved 
a  sheaf  of  the  extravagant  and  fulsome 
panegyrics  received  in  return  for  pres- 
ents of  these  sumptuous  volumes.  The 
German  professors,  it  must  be  said,  de- 
serve the  palm  in  this  ardour  of  adula- 
tion. Professor  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  con- 
siders it  "a  durable  monument,  elevated 
to  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  by  a  mind 
as  exalted  as  his  own"  To  Professor 
Ritschl,  a  well-known  philologer,  was 
allotted  the  translation  into  German.  He 
was  persuaded  that  Mommsen's  great 
history  "would  be  at  once  relegated  to 
the  second  place,  by  the  work  of  a  man 
who,  while  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
world,"  &c.  "In  future,  no  one  will 
quote  Niebuhr's  or  Mommsen's  history, 
but  Napoleon''s,  whenever  they  wish  to 
understand  the  development  of  the  most 
marvellous  system,  supported  by  the 
most  exact  quotation  of  authorities  and 
the  most  profound  learning."  As  for  the 
band  of  French  writers  and  critics,  they 
grovelled  in  their  ecstasies.  Ponsard, 
Angier,  Octave  Feuillet,  Caro,  could 
not  contain  their  raptures  over  the 
work  itself  and  the  honour  done  them  by 
the  present  of  a  copy.  A  more  disgust- 
ing display  of  adulation  could  not  be 
conceived.  Ponsard  declared  that  "it 
was  the  splendid  inheritance  that  he 
would  bequeath  to  his  family  ;  and  the 
reflection  that  he  had  been  thought 
worthy  of  such  a  gift  fortified  him  and 
filled  him  with  courage."  Sandeau  was 
so  overwhelmed  that  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  write  his  thanks,  he  was 
so  fearful  of  not  being  able  to  commend 
the  work  as  it  deserved  !  Charles  V.  had 
picked  up  Titian's  brush,  "  but  you,  Sire, 
have  done  far  better:  yoti  have  taken 
Montesquieu'' s  pen,  and  have  used  it  ad- 
mirably." Arsene  Houssaye,  who  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  copy,  thus 
wrote  : 


Sire,  —  I  am  about  to  ask  a  favour  of  your 
Majesty : 

A  copy  of  the  "  Life  of  Caesar." 

I  am  your  Majesty's  humblest  of  critics  and 
of  subjects. 

Colonel  Stoffel  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  only  official    Cassandra 
of  the  catastrophe  of  the  empire  ;  but  it 
would  seem  there  were  not  wanting  plenty 
of  prophets  whose  forebodings  were  just 
as  earnest.     Foremost  among  these  was 
the  luckless  Ducrot,  whose  warnings  were 
full  of  point    and    impetuosity,     in   1866 
he  was  sending  almost  despairing  letters 
from  the  frontier  :  "While  we  talk  pom- 
pously," he  wrote,  "the  Germans  are  get- 
ting ready  to   fall  upon    us.     With  our 
stupid  vanity  and  ridiculous  presumption, 
we   fancy   that  we    have  only  to  choose 
our  own  time.      Our  government  seems 
to   have   lost   its   senses.      There  are   a 
number  of  Prussian  agents  at  work   on 
our   frontier,   particularly   all   along   the 
district   between    the    Moselle    and   the 
Vosges.     They  are  sounding  the  Protest- 
ants, who  are  not  nearly  so  French  as  is 
supposed.     This   fact   is   a  test  of  what 
the    Prussians   have    in    view."      In    the 
same  year  he  met  Madame  de  Pourtalds 
at  Strasburg,  who   had  just  arrived  from 
Berlin.     This  lady  was  one  of  the  stars 
of   the    Imperial    court,    and    one    of  its 
blindest  partisans.     Yet  she  had  returned 
full   of  alarm  at   all    she   had    seen   and 
heard.     There  were,  ineeed,  prophecies 
of  peace,  but  she  was  struck  by  the  re- 
marks openly  made  on  the  state  of  the 
French  resources,  and  by  the  cynical  con- 
fidence   professed    in    the    coming   war. 
"  Now    do    you    really    suppose,"   they 
asked  her,  "  that  things  are  not  hurrying 
to  a  denouement?''''  They  laughed  openly 
at  the  state  of  the  French  forces,  at  the 
"  Mobile  army,"  and  even  at  the  piteous 
helplessness    of    the    emperor.      A.    M. 
Schleinitz,   one   of  the    household,    ven- 
tured to   prophesy  that  before   two  years 
Alsace  would  belong  to  Prussia.     Count 
de   Moltke    had    said    that    he   wondered 
that    the    Bavarians  did   not  see    that  it 
was  their   interest    to   join   Prussia,  who 
could  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good  or  a 
great    deal    of    harm.      "For    instance, 
when  we  shall  have  to  dispose  of  Alsace, 
an  event  which  is    not  far  off,  we  could 
hand  it  over  to   Bavaria,  and  make  a  su- 
perb province  on  the  Vosges." 

"  I  confess,"  adds  General  Ducrot, 
"  that  I  live  in  a  state  of  exasperation  at 
this  infatuation.  I  feel  the  rage  of  one 
who  wishes  to  save  a  drowning  man  and 
encounters  nothing  but   resisUnce,  and 
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leed  finds  himself  dragged  in  by  the 
[rson  he  wishes  to  save." 
iPersigny,  during  llie  following  year, 
rote  in  the  same  desponding  fashion: 
If  what  use  is  it,"  he  said,  "to  devise 
fehemes  when  the  house  is  in  flames, 
len  the  empire  seems  crumbling  in  all 
rections  ?  "  Prince  Napoleon,  too,  had 
|e  same  gloomy  foreboding:  "All  is 
irk  here,"  he  wrote  to  the  queen  of 
Jolland.  "IJelieve  me  it  can't  go  on. 
am  in  very  low  spirits.  Nothing  is 
me  ;  no  one  is  listened  to.  They  are 
Ishing  on  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the 
Wntry."  An  agent  was  indeed  directed 
follow  De  Moltke  as  he  inspected  the 
unifications  on  the  Rhine,  and  this  was, 
doubt,  thought  a  sufficient  measure  of 
recaution. 

Meanwhile  the  blinded  emperor,  his 
lenedetti  and  his  Rouher,  were  being 
"bamboozled  "  by  Bismarck.  These  pa- 
pers throw  light  on  the  famous  draft 
treaty  which  was  published  during  the 
war.'  Ducrot  wrote  in  November,   1868, 

that   a    Berlin    banker,    Mr.  B ,  who 

was  also  Bismarck's  man  of  business, 
>d  just  arrived  from  paying  a  week's 
Islt  to  the  minister.  He  sounded  the 
jneral  as  to  a  meeting  between  the 
iperor  and  the  king,  with  a  view  to 
itting  an  end  to  the  existing  uncertain 
ite  of  things.  Prussia,  Bismarck  de- 
ired,  was  sure  of  annexing  the  south- 
states,  and  his  mission  was  merely 
wait,  and  consolidate  the  work  of 
As  regards  the  meeting,  both  the 
Ing  and  Bismarck  knew  perfectly  that 
make  the  emperor  agree  to  such  a 
_  roject  they  must  give  a  guarantee  in 
writing  that  no  actual  attempt  should  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  union  with  the 
-ouih.  This  was  duly  transmitted  to  the 
I'uileries,  and  helped,  of  course,  to 
throw  the  French  court  off  their  guard. 
A  paper  found  among  various  projcts 
dictated  by  the  emperor  to  his  chef  de 
.ibinet,  Conti,  the  Corsican,  seems  to  be 
I'ne  sequel  of  this  transaction,  and  the  pre- 
lude to  the  Benedetti  draft  treaty.  "  If 
France,"  says  this  damning  document, 
'*  take  up  the  ground  of  nationalities,  it 
follows  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
Bi'ili.in  nationality,  and  this  essential 
1)1.1  nt  must  be  clearly  accepted  by  Prus- 
sia. That  cabinet  being  inclined  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  seem  to  suit 
France,  a  secret  treaty  should  be  con- 
trived to  bind  both.  This,  of  course, 
wguld  not  be  a  perfect  guarantee,  but  it 
would     be    serviceable    as     committing 


Prussia.  ...  To  secure  this  confidence 
it  would  be  well  to  make  a  merit  of  re- 
moving all  apprehensions  of  a  claim  on 
the  Rhine.  We  should  therefore  have  a 
treaty  which  sliould  dispose  of  Belgium, 
with  the  consent  of  Prussia."  This  pa- 
per seems  to  set  aside  Benedetti's  de- 
fence, that  the  ruthless  Bismarck  had 
dictated  or  suggested  the  heads,  which 
he  had  merely  taken  down. 

There  Is  a  dramatic  interest  in  the 
stray  telegrams  found  about  the  rooms 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  those  which  came 
pouring  in  to  the  empress  during  the 
[disasters  of  the  war.  Here  are  a  few  se- 
lected ones.  From  Persigny  to  the  em- 
peror, on  the  declaration  of  war  :  '*  Ac- 
ce|)t  my  warmest  congratulations.  The 
whole  of  France  will  follow  you.  The 
enthusiasm  is  universal."  From  the 
emperor,  at  Metz,  August  l:  —  '^  The 
empress  is  not  entitled  to  appoint  gen- 
erals for  the  army.  That  of  General 
Grandchamp  must  be  cancelled."  From 
the  empress,  on  August  7  :  "  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  resolutions  of  the  min- 
istry. I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  send 
the  Prussians  across,  npie  dans  les 
reinsy  The  empress  to  her  mother, 
Aug.  18:  "  Don't  come  ;  you  would  only 
complicate  the  situation."  Filon  to  Du- 
perrd,  Sept.  4  :  "  The  empress  wishes 
you  to  pay  no  attention  to  orders 
from  Bouillon.  The  emperor  cannot  un- 
derstand the  real  state  of  things.'''  One 
general  telegraphs  from  Bitche :  "  No 
money  in  the  public  chest."  "  At  Metz, 
neither  sugar  nor  rice,  nor  coffee  nor 
rice."  "They  are  sending  us  enormous 
packages  of  maps  which  are  utterly  use- 
less—  not  a  single  map,"  etc.  Another 
general :  "Just  arrived  at  Belfort.  Can't 
find  my  brigade,  nor  a  general  of  divi- 
sion. What  am  I  to  do  f  Don't  know 
where  my  regiments  are.'*''  "  Of  the  eight 
hundred  artillery  collars  at  St.  Omer,  I 
find  five  hundred  are  too  small.  What 
is  to  be  done?"  One  of  the  commis- 
sariat at  Ciialons  :  "Just  received  from 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  a  requisition  for 
four  hundred  thousand  rations  of  bis- 
cuits and  supplies.  I  have  not  a  single 
ration  of  any  kind,  except  coffee  and 
sugar.''^  The  prefect  of  Lille  telegraphs 
on  Aug.  20:  "They  continue  to  send  off 
supplies  of  corn,  through  Belgium  to 
Germany.  The  whole  country  here  is 
thus  swept  to  supply  our  enemies  with 
our  own  corn.  This  is  the  third  time 
that  I  have  called  attention  to  this."  To 
I  encourage  MacMahon  such  stufiE  as  the 
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following  was  telegraphed  to  him  from 
the  minister  of  war:  "  News  has  reached 
our  ambassador  at  Vienna,  from  a  sure 
quarter,  that  at  the  army  of  the   Crown 


Prince  the  cholera  and  typhus  fever  are 
making  numbers  of  victims.  It  will  soon 
be  impossible  to  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  No  one  knows  what  will 
happen  if  the  war  goes  onP  A  prefect 
at  Laval  on  August  28  :  "  As  numbers  of 
officers  have  to  be  nominated  in 
ranks  of  tiie  Mobiles,  fifteen  days  ago 
the  names  were  sent  in,  but  no  answer  is 
given,  in  spite  of  repeated  applications. 
We  have  here  a  deplorable  state  of 
things.  Official  formalities  are  required 
whicli  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  our 
present  condition."  To  encourage  Gen- 
eral Uhrich  at  Strasburg  the  precious 
ministry  at  Paris  sent  the  following: 
"  As  a  last  resource  the  garrison  ought 
to  try  a  bold  stroke.  During  the  night 
it  might  sally  out,  cross  the  Rhine,  n?id 
burst  into  the  Baden  country,  where  it 
would  find  very  few  to  oppose  it,  and 
then  re-cross  the  7'iver  higher  up  "{!) 

We  shall  pass  by  these  telegrams  with- 
out comment.  A  more  hopeless  picture 
of  incapacity  and  indecision  never  was 
presented.  We  turn  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  Sedan. 

Minister  of  war  to    emperor,  August 
17:  "The   empress   has  shown   me    the 
letter  in  which    the  emperor  announces 
that  he  intends  bringing  the  army  from 
Chalons  to   Paris.     I  implore  the   empe- 
ror to   give  up  this  idea.  .  .  .  Could  not 
there    be  a   powerful  diversion  made  to 
attack  the  Prussian  divisions  already  ex- 
hausted by  nujnerous  battles?     The  em- 
press holds    my  view."     The   emperor  to 
minister  of   war,  August  18.     "  I  yield  to 
your    opinion.  .  .  .  Bismarck's  regiment 
of  White  Cuirassiers  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed''''{^)     Then  follow  about   a  dozen 
of  the  unfortunate  MacMahon  despatches 
in  reference    to  his  attempted    junction 
with  Bazaine.     Minister   of   war   to    em- 
peror,    August    27 :    '•  If    you    abandon 
Bazaine   we  shall  have  a    revolution    in 
Paris."     August  28,  to  MacMahon  :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  privy 
council,  I  require  you  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance  of    Bazaine,"   &c.     Again,    August 
31  :    "  I    am    astonished    at    the    small 
amount    of    intelligence    Marshal    Mac- 
Mahon sends  to  the  ministry  of  war.  .  .  . 
Your  despatch  of    this  morning  gives  no 
reason  for  your  retreat,  which  causes  the 
greatest    excitement     here.     You    have, 
then,  met  with  a  defeat."    The  worried 


marshal  simply  replies  "that  he  is  obliged 
to  retire  on  Sedan." 

At  Sedan  the  emperor,  it  is  plain,  not- 
withstanding all  denials,  was  still  in  com- 
mand. He  telegraphed  to  Vinoy  on 
August  31  :  "I  have  seen  your  aide- 
de-camp.  The  Prussians  are  advancing 
in  force.  Concentrate  all  your  troops  at 
Mezi^res." 

The  last  telegrams  to  the  empress  on 
the  i  the  day  of  Sedan  have  a  strange  mystery. 
At  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock  came  the 
following  to  Conti,  the  chef  de  cabinet : 
"  Is  the  prefect  of  the  police  at  the  Tui- 
leries  t "  Answer :  "  No.  Send  no 
despatch.  There  is  some  one  in  occu- 
pation of  this  cabinet.  The  new  chief  is 
to  send  some  one  in  half  an  hour."  At 
half  past  two  the  following  telegraphic 
dialogue  took  place.  "  Does  the  em- 
press receive  her  despatches?"  An- 
swer: "No."  -*' The  palace,  then,  is  in 
possession  of  the  mob  .?  "  "  No."  "Then 
I  forward  a  despatch  from  Madrid" 
(from  the  empress's  mother).  At  ten 
minutes  to  three  the  conversation  closed 
with  the  following  from  the  Prince  Im- 
perial's tutor  :  "  We  are  escaping  by  Bel- 
gium.'''' 

On  September  4  the  empress  sent  the 
following  to  her  mother  at  Madrid: 
"General  de  Wimpffen,  who  took  the 
command  after  MacMahon  was  wounded, 
has  surrendered,  and  the  emperor  has 
been  taken  prisoner.  Left  alone  and 
without  authority,  he  has  submitted  to 
what  he  could  not  prevent.  The  whole 
day  he  was  under  fire.  Courage,  dear 
mother  ;  if  France  wishes  to  defend 
herself  she  can.  I  will  do  my  duty. 
Ever  your  unfortunate  daughter,  Eu- 
genie." Here  we  find  that  pretence  of 
shifting  the  responsibility  of  surrender 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  newly-arrived 
General  de  Wimpffen. 

These  are  the  mere  "skimmings  "  of 
this  remarkable  collection.  A  more 
characteristic  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
history  of  the  time  has  not  appeared, 
and  they  show  in  the  most  convincing 
way  that  whatever  be  the  demerits  of 
royalty  or  republicanism,  another  experi- 
ment at  Imperialism  would  be  the  de- 
struction of    France.     The  svstem    itself 


IS  inseparable  from  decay,  and  to  exist 
at  all,  must  eat  into  the  institutions, 
finances,  and  character  of  the  nation, 
like  the  dry  rot  in  a  ship.  Half  a  cen- 
tury of  Imperialism  and  the  country 
would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  Rome 
in  its  worst  days,  under  the  emperors. 
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Of  the  rigfits  and  forms  which  hedge 
und  the  emperors  of  China,  the  late 
ler  Tunj;-chi  seems  to  have  been  a 
osen  victim.  During  his  short  reign 
went  through  more  ceremonies  of 
te  than  have  probably  fallen  to  the 
are  of  any  monarch  in  so  short  a 
riod,  and  since  his  death  his  remains 
ve  not  ceased  to  find  employment  for 
e  officers  of  the  Board  of  Kites,  and  to 
X  the  patience  of  the  courtiers  to  the 
most.  While  yet  a  child  the  death  of 
s  father  thrust  upon  him  the  perform- 
ce  of  elaborate  ceremonials,  at  an  age 
hen  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand 
eir  meaning.  Before  he  reached  man's 
tate  his  marriage,  entailing  days  and 
eeks  of  wearying  forms,  had  to  be  gone 
through,  followed  within  a  few  months  by 
the  still  more  irksome  ceremonies  of  his 
enthronement.  Then  came  his  state 
sit  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  whither 
is  own  remains  were  so  shortly  to  be 
fried.  He  had  scarcely  returned 
ence  when  it  became  necessary  for  him 
initiate  in  China  the  usage  of  receiving 
tlie  manner  of  western  sovereigns  the 
reign  ministers  accredited  to  his  court  ; 
d  while  yet  the  bustle  following  on  his 
cession  was  agitating  the  palace  and 
blic  ofllices,  he  was  stricken  down  with 
rtal  sickness.  At  first  the  report  was 
read  that  he  was  indisposed,  and  pres- 
tly  a  decree  appeared  appointing  his 
cle,  the  seventh  prince,  to  offer  the 
nter-solstice  sacrifices  at  the  Temple 
Heaven.  By-and-by  it  was  announced 
at  he  was  "enjoying  the  felicity  of  the 
eavenly  flowers,"  or,  in  less  imaginative 
language,  that  he  was  suffering  from 
small-pox.  The  disease  made  its  appear- 
.nce,  it  is  said,  on  the  day  of   the  transit 

I  of  Venus,  and  popular  rumour  associates 
fehe  two  events  as  cause  and  effect.  The 
fecials  announced  the  symptoms  to  be  I 
p  the  mildest  kind  ;  but,  as  it  is  custom- ' 
■"y  for  emperors  suffering  from  the  ail- 
Kent  to  retire  from  public  life  for  the 
Ipace  of  a  hundred  days,  it  pleased  his  j 
Imperial  Majesty  to  nominate  the  dowa- 
;er-empresses  as  regents  during  his  se- 
clusion. By  degrees  less  favourable  bul- 
letins were  issued  or  insinuated,  and  on 
I  he  1 2th  of  January  the  boy-emperor 
^mounted  the  dragon-chariot  and  ascend- 
(d  on  high  to  become  a  guest  in  heaven."' 
:  Thus  far  the  Prkim^  Gazette  and  tele- 
^ams  from  Shanghai  have  kept  us  in- 
ormed  ;  but,  if  we  "wish  to  penetrate  into 
I 


his  palace  among  the  anxious  official*,  the 
widowed  wife  and  concubines,  and  the 
busy  workmen,  we  must  turn  to  the  pages 
of  the  "  Ta  Tunt^  itingli,''  "  The  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Great  Pure  Dynasty,"  in  which 
we  shall  find  described  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Illness  became  dangerous 
to  the  time  when  the  ornate  cofiin  with 
its  contents  are  laid  in  the  Imperial  mau- 
soleum in  the  Eastern  Hills.  By  the 
light  of  this  work  we  learn  that,  as  soon 
as  the  symptoms  warned  the  ministers 
that  the  disease  was  assuming  a  serious 
aspect,  they  entered  the  Imperial  pres- 
ence and  took  down  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  emperor  the  terms  of  his  will,  nomi- 
nating his  successor  to  the  throne  ;  while 
the  heir  expectant,  or,  as  in  this  instance 
he  is  only  three  years  of  age,  probably 
his  father,  the  seventh  prince,  was  in  close 
attendance.  As  soon  as  the  end  had 
come,  the  heir  or  his  representative,  as 
chief  mourner,  stripped  off  his  cap-orna- 
ments and  "  wailed  and  stamped,"  while 
his  widowed  bride  and  her  maidens  cast 
aside  their  head-decorations  and  per- 
formed the  more  practical  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  funeral  cap  and  clothes.  As 
soon  as  the  cofiin  could  be  prepared,  it 
was  escorted  with  every  sign  of  respect 
to  the  principal  hall  of  the  palace,  where, 
after  it  had  been  inspected  by  the  heir, 
the  ceremony  of  encoffining  the  corpse 
was  performed.  All  these  proceedings 
were  preliminary,  and  the  full  mourning 
did  not  come  into  force  until  a  commis- 
sion of  princes  and  ministers  had  ar- 
ranged matters  relating  to  the  funeral, 
and  the  Board  of  Rites  had  drawn  up  ihe 
ceremonies  to  be  observed.  Then  the 
heir,  the  princes,  the  ministers,  and  coun- 
cillors cut  off  their  queues,  and  the  em- 
press, the  concubines  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  rank,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Imperial  household  sacrificed  their  flow- 
ing locks.  Theoretically,  for  three  years 
the  succeeding  emperor  mourns  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor,  but  the  law  reduces 
this  time  to  twenty-seven  months,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  during  the 
first  hundred  days  that  the  mourning  re- 
strictions are  severe.  The  same  periods 
of  mourning  are  observed  by  the  dowager- 
empress  and  the  empress,  while  twenty- 
seven  days  is  considered  long  enough  for 
the  grief  of  the  concubines  of  the  three 
ranks.  As  soon  as  the  hundred  days  are 
over  the  emperor  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  his  queue,  he  will  change  his 
clothes,  and  he  will  partake  of  his  food  in 
Imperial  fashion. 
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For  members  of  the  immediate  Imperial 
family  who  are  about  to  marry  the  death  of 
an  emperor  is  a  misfortune,  and  postpones 
for  twenty-seven  months  their  contem- 
plated happiness.  In  the  case  of  the 
princes,  dukes,  and  the  "  Hundred  Man- 
darins "  of  Peking,  this  period  of  en- 
forced celibacy  is  reduced  to  a  year,  and 
those  who  at  the  end  of  that  time  and 
before  the  twenty-seven  months  of  mourn- 
ing have  expired  take  unto  themselves 
wives  must  do  so  without  spreading 
feasts  for  their  friends  and  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  conventional  band. 

On  a  day  appointed  the  cabinet-minis- 
ters, conducted  by  the  officers  of  the 
privy  council,  will,'  with  every  token  of 
respect,  carry  the  will  of  the  deceased 
emperor  from  the  council-chamber  to  the 
gate  of  "  Firmness  and  Purity,"  through 
which  they  will  pass  to  the  "  Table-and- 
Mat "  Hall,  where  the  emperor,  having 
received  the  will  from  them,  will  place  it 
on  a  yellow  table  set  there  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thrice  will  he  bow  before  it,  and 
then  take  up  his  position  outside  the  left- 
hand  door.  The  cabinet-ministers  will 
then  appear  on  the  scene,  and  with  many 
prostrations  will  bear  the  will  out  through 
the  centre  door  to  the  gate  of  "  Firmness 
and  Purity,"  where  the  presidents  of  the 
Board  of  Rites  will  receive  the  sacred 
document  on  their  knees.  By  them  it 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
sacrificial  office,  who  will  take  it  upon  a 
"  Cloud  Dish,"  and  will  announce  its 
contents  from  the  balcony  of  the  gate  of 
"  Heavenly  Rest  "  to  a  kneeling  and  ko- 
towing assembly  of  princes,  dukes,  and 
officials.  From  thence  it  will  be  taken  to 
the  Board  of  Rites,  where  it  will  be  en- 
graved in  yellow,  and  from  that  office 
copies  will  be  despatched  far  and  wide. 
One  will  be  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Peking, 
who  will  receive  it  on  his  knees,  and  will 
read  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  officials  and 
scholars  of  the  capital,  all  of  whom  are 
theoretically  expected  to  wail  and  lament 
day  and  night  for  three  days. 

in  equal  state  the  viceroys,  the  govern- 
ors, the  prefects,  and  the  district-magis- 
trates throughout  the  empire  will  receive 
the  expression  of  their  late  master's  wish- 
es, and  for  a  hundred  days  in  all  the 
eighteen  provinces  the  barbers'  razors 
will  lie  idle  in  their  cases,  the  actors' 
masks  will  remain  hidden  in  the  property- 
boxes,  and  musicians  will  be  deprived  of 
their  gain.  But  the  news  must  be  an- 
nounced among  people  who  are  not  Chi- 
nese, but  over  whom  the  Son  of  Heaven 
claims  suzerainty.     To  Corea  envoys  will 


be  sent  bearing  a  copy  of  the  will  which 
the  king,  accompanied  by  his  officers, 
will  go  forth  to  meet.  Its  contents  will 
be  proclaimed  in  Mongolia,  Manchuria, 
and  the  western  dependencies,  from 
whence  will  come  princes  and  officers  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  deceased  mon- 
arch. And  the  rulers  of  Linchin,  An- 
nam,  Siam,  and  Burmah  will  be  informed 
of  its  provisions  by  the  viceroys  of  Fuh- 
kien,  Che-kiang,  the  Two  Kwangs,  Yun- 
nan, and  Kwei-chow.  When  "all  under 
heaven  "  shall  have  thus  been  made 
aware  of  the  contents  of  the  will,  and  on 
a  lucky  day,  the  emperor  will  announce 
to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased- that  he  has 
received  his  commands,  and  forthwith  he 
will  exchange  his  garments  of  mourning 
for  ceremonial  robes,  and  will  drive  to 
the  hall  of  "  Great  Harmony,"  where  he 
will  be  enthroned.  [This  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  February.] 

On  a  day  chosen  by  the  astrologers  j 
great  preparations  will  be  made  to  re- 
move the  coffin  from  its  first  resting- 
place  to  the  Coffin  Palace — a  temporary 
building  erected  on  Prospect  Hill  within 
the  Imperial  enclosure.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  Imperial  guard  will  parade 
the  Imperial  carriage  and  equipage.  The 
large  funeral  bier  will  wait  outside  the 
gate  of  "Brilliant  Fortune,"  and  the 
princes  and  dukes,  the  ministers  and 
mandarins,  will  take  up  their  position  at 
the  door  from  which  the  procession  is  to 
issue,  while  the  empresses,  the  concu- 
bines of  the  three  ranks,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court  will  await  the  arrival  of  the 
remains  at  the  Coffin  Palace.  With  every 
token  of  grief  and  respect  the  coffin  will 
be  placed  by  a  crowd  of  officials  on  the 
smaller  bier.  As  it  passes  out  of  the 
doors  every  one  will  kneel  and  wail.  At 
the  gate  of  "  Brilliant  Fortune  "  it  will  be 
put  on  the  large  bier,  sacrifices  will 
be  offered,  and  the  procession  will  move 
on  to  the  Coffin  Palace,  the  emperor 
walking  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cof- 
fin. With  numerous  libations  and  end- 
less kotowings  the  procession  will  arrive 
at  the  great  gate  of  the  Coffin  Palace, 
where  the  coffin  will  again  be  moved  on 
to  the  smaller  bier,  and  will  be  carried 
on  that  through  the  middle  door  into  the 
hall.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  shall  have 
been  placed  in  its  proper  position,  a 
marquee  will  be  erected  over  it,  having 
an  "axe-screen  "  *  in  front,  and  when  all 
have  retired  the  doors  will  be  shut.     For 


*  A  silken  screen  ornamented  with  hatchets  and  axe- 
heads. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  A  SON  OF  HEAVEN. 


Iinty-seven  days  the  emperor  will  occu- 
a  mat-shed  adjoining  the  hall,  and 
;r  tliat  will  return  to  the  palace.  Fruit 
I  viands  will  be  brought  each  morning 
i  evening  into  the  hall,  and  there  daily 
rifices,  libations,  and  prayers  will  be 
;red  up  by  the  emperor,  the  princes, 
1  nobles,  whose  duty  it  will  also  be  to 
that  the  cofiin  is  varnished  the  pre- 
ibed  forty-nine  times. 
Next  among  the  more  important  rites 
liich  follow  comes  that  of  choosing  the 
.slhumous  title  of  the  deceased  empe- 
r.     As  the  real   name  of  an  emperor  is 

I  Id  to  be  too  sacred  to  be   pronounced, 
'  adopts  during  his  lifetime  a  designa- 
in   for  his  reign,  and  after  his  death  a 
rther  title  is  added  to  his  other  epithets 
honour.     On  the  day  before  the  choice 
:'  characters  that  are  to  compose  it  will 
•  made  the  presidents  of   the   Board  of 
Kites  will  invite   the  princes,  the  minis- 
ters, the  members  of   the  privy  council, 
1(1  otiiers,  to  assemble  on  the  morrow, 
....d  to  them  will  be  submitted  a  number 
igh-sounding   titles  from  which   they 
make  a  selection  for  inscription  on 
votive  tablet  and  seal.     The  choice 
having  been  made,  the  tablet  and  seal  will 
be  carried  with  exuberant  ceremony  to 
the  "  Pure  Mansion,"  where  the   inscrip- 
tions will  be  cut  on  them.     Being  a  Son 
I    Heaven,  it  is  necessary  that  this  title 
should  be  made   known  to    the    unseen 
l^^prers,  and  officials  will  therefore  be  sent 
I^^Enform  heaven  and  earth,  the  Imperial 
I^^Kestral   temple,  and   the  gods  of  land 
I^Hb  grain.     On   the  day  appointed   the 
■tablet  and  seal  will  be  taken  with  every 
token  of  respect  and  escorted  by  princes 
and  ministers  to  the  hall  of  "Great  Har- 
!      mony,"  where  the   emperor   will  inspect 
"lem  and  prostrate  himself  before  them. 
iiey  will  be  then  carried  in  state  pre- 
ceded by  armour-bearers  and  a  state  um- 
brella to  the  Coffin    Palace.     Here  with 
I^BUch   pomp    they  will   be    met    by  the 
I^Bkes,   earls,   and    others,   and    the   in- 
P^lriptions  they  bear  will  be  proclaimed 
by  the  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Rites, 
after   which    they  will   be   deposited   on 
bles  in  the  hall,  and  will  be  there  left 
1  company  with   the  mortal  remains  of 
him   in  whose  honour   they    have    been 
called  into  being. 

In  a  wooded  valley  about  forty  or  tifty 
lies    west   of    Peking  and    close  to  the 

I  eat  Wall  stand  the  tombs  of  the  em- 
rors  of  the  present  dynasty.  There 
the  ashes  of  Shun-che,  Kang-hi, 
ing-cheng,  Kien-lung,  Kia-king,  Tao- 
ang,  Hien-fung,  and  next  month  the 
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Emperor  Tung-chi  will  be  there  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  Seen  from  a  little 
distance  the  grounds  look  like  a  vast  and 
well-wooded  park,  and  it  is  only  now  and 
again  that  one  can  gel  a  glimpse — over 
the  high  wall  which  surrounds  them  or 
through  the  magnificent  gateway  at  the 
entrance  — of  the  roof  of  the  mausolea, 
where  lie  the  illustrious  dead.  When  t!»e 
time  shall  approach  for  the  removal  of 
the  coffin  to  its  "original  palace  "  officers 
will  be  sent  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  rear 
an  altar  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  tomb, 
and  to  make  votive  offerings  to  the  god 
of  the  soil.  As  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
ersed is  considerable,  halting-places  will 
be  fixed  upon,  and  at  each  a  "  travelling- 
palace  "  will  be  erected,  the  road  will  be 
levelled  and  repaired,  and  a  cottage  will 
be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
emperor  by  the  side  of  the  mausoleum. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed the  Imperial  equipages  and  the 
large  bier,  together  with  the  stands  for 
the  posthumous  tablet  and  seal,  will  be 
posted  outside  the  gate  of  the  Coffin  Pal- 
ace. In  stately  array  the  princes,  the 
dukes,  the  ministers,  and  the  court-ladies 
will  take  up  their  respective  stations  in 
attendance,  and  when  the  proper  moment 
arrives  the  emperor,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Ceremo- 
nies, will  present  himself  before  the 
coffin,  and  with  tears  and  lamentations 
pour  out  libations.  Presently,  when  the 
emperor  has  retired,  the  widowed  em- 
presses, accompanied  by  the  concubines 
of  the  three  ranks  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  will  approach  an  1  make  their  obei- 
sance to  their  dead  lord.  This  over,  the 
princes,  the  ministers,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  Board  of  Works  will  enter  with  the 
smaller  bier  and  will  reverently  place  the 
coffin  upon  it.  Through  lines  of  kneeling 
grandees  and  officials  it  will  be  borne  out 
through  the  centre  door  on  the  larger 
bier.  As  the  bier  is  carried  forward  the 
emperor  will  escort  it  on  foot,  and  the 
empress  and  the  concubines  will  watch 
the  departure  of  their  husband,  and  with 
him  their  liberty.  They  will  follow  him 
to  his  grave,  and  will  then  retire  into  the 
seclusion  of  the  "cold  palace"  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  unless  their 
guardians  should  be  lax  in  their  duty  or 
the  walls  be  not  insurmountable  to  any 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty  young  ladies 
who  make  up  the  required  number  of  the 
harem.  When  the  procession  shall  have 
passed  out  of  the  city  the  emperor  will 
mount  his  chariot,  and  will  find  his  way 
through  by-lanes  to  the  first  halting-place, 
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where  lie  will  await  the  arrival  of  the  cof- 
fin. The  empress  and  ladies  will  move 
by  the  same  secluded  roads  to  the  same 
destination  ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  princes,  ministers,  and  officials  to 
accompany  the  bier  on  horseback.  On 
reachino:  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the 
coffin  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  of  the  "  travelling-palace."  In  front 
of  it  will  be  put  a  sacrificial  stand  and  a 
table,  and  on  the  left  and  right  the  posthu- 
mous tablet  and  the  seal.  At  sunset  the 
emperor  will  bow  before  the  coffin,  and 
will  pour  out  libations.  He  will  then 
retire,  and  the  door  will  be  shut. 

As  the  distances  traversed  each  day 
are  but  short,  probably  three  or  four  days 
will  be  spent  on  the  road,  and  on  each 
the  same  ceremonial  will  be  observed, 
not  forgetting  the  adoration  of  the  local 
officials,  who,  at  every  hundred  Chinese 
miles,  will  salute  the  coffin  on  their  knees 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  On 
arriving  at  the  tombs  the  emperor  will 
pay  his  respects  to  the  graves  of  his  an- 
cestors, while  the  empress  and  the  con- 
cubines will  take  up  their  places  at  the 
mausoleum.  He  will  then  receive  the 
coffin  on  his  knees,  and  will  personally 
superintend  its  removal  to  the  "  Hall  of 
Felicity,"  where  it  will  be  deposited  with 
much  solemnity  in  company  with  the 
tablet  and  seal  and  abundance  of  viands, 
together  with  ninety  thousand  paper  bills, 
and  the  baskets  containing  the  cap  and 
clothes  of  the  late  monarch.  Certain 
rites  will  then  be  performed  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  viands  and  paper  bills  and 
the  baskets  containing  the  cap  and 
clothes  will  be  burned  with  fire.  And 
now  the  closing  scene  approaches,  and 
officers  will  be  appointed  to  announce  to 
heaven  and  earth,  the  ancestral  temple, 
and  the  god  of  the  soil,  that  yet  another 
ruler  of  the  "  Eighteen  Provinces  "  is  to 
be  laid  with  his  forefathers  in  the  wooded 
valley  among  the  Eastern  Hills. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  "  Square  City," 
and  adjoining  it,  the  Board  of  Works  will 
erect  a  wicker  hall  in  which  the  "dragon 
hearse"  will  stand,  and  a  lacquered 
bridge  from  the  "Square  City"  to  the 
gate  of  the  mausoleum.  On  this  a  wood- 
en tramway  will  be  placed  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  dais  in  the  "original  palace," 
or  the  sepulchre.  With  due  ceremony 
and  with  many  prostrations  the  coffin 
will  then  be  removed  to  the  "dragon 
hearse"  in  the  wicker  hall.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  amid  the  sound  of  woe  and 
in  the  presence  of  kneeling  crowds  of  all 


on  hearse  will  pass  along  the  tramway 
into  the  "original  palace,"  and  the  Im- 
perial remains  will  be  placed  in  "eternal 
repose "  on  the  dais.  And  now  the 
"stone  door"  of  the  sepulchre  will  close 
on  the  dead.  The  spirits  hovering  round 
the  other  tombs  and  the  god  of  the  soil 
will  be  informed  that  the  last  ceremony 
has  been  completed.  The  wearied  em- 
peror will  perform  the  last  sacrificial 
rites,  and  will  then  return  to  the  capital 
to  go  through  the  daily  routine  of  official 
business  and  wearying  ceremonies  until 
it  shall  be  his  turn  to  find  eternal  repose 
within  the  stone  door  of  a  sepulchre  in 
the  Eastern  Hills. 


From  The  Spectator. 
GARIBALDI  AND  THE  TIBER. 

Few  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
the  latest  pro7iuncia7niento  of  the  Italian 
patriot.  Clerical  and  Liberal  may  alike 
welcome  his  exchange  of  the  sword  for 
the  pruning-hook.  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  Tiber  has  defied  the  efforts  of 
senate  and  people,  of  pagan  emperor  and 
of  Christian  pontiff,  but  at  length  it  seems 
that  modern  science  must  prevail,  and 
sentence  of  divorce  be  pronounced 
against  \.\\q. '''' uxorius  amnis?''  For  such 
a  work  —  the  diversion  of  the  river  at  a 
point  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth — the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  must  be  awak- 
ened, and  for  this  task  Garibaldi  is  of  all 
men  the  most  fitted.  But  enthusiasm 
unaided  will  hardly  dig  through  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  navvy  requires  more  solid 
sustenance  than  patriotic  fervour.  Cap- 
ital is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  the  thing  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  Italy  itself.  It  is  to 
England,  therefore,  that  the  general  looks 
for  material  as  well  as  moral  support.  In 
England,  the  progress  of  such  an  enter- 
prise must  surely  be  watched  with  inter- 
est. Without  doubt,  many  a  disappointed 
tourist  has  condemned  the  Tiber  as  an 
insignificant  and  muddy  stream,  and 
looked  with  contempt  on  "  the  noble  river 
that  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome."  But 
on  the  other  hand,  many  Englishmen, 
though  knowing  Italy  from  books  alone, 
could  trace  the  windings  of  the  Tiber 
from  the  beech  forest  in  which  it  rises 
to  the  marshy  shore  where  its  turbid  cur- 
rent mingles  with  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
important   works   now  about  to  be   com- 


the  great  and  noble  of  the  land,  the  drag- '  menced,  the  sympathy  of  tiie  scholar  will 
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of  less  importance  than  the  favour  of 
jc  capitalist.  It  is  proposed  to  turn  the 
Iters  of  the  Tiber  into  the  channel  of 
le  Teveronc  as  far  as  Ponte  Mammolo, 
short  distance  above  their  present  con- 
lence.  Thence  a  new  channel  must 
irry  their  united  waters  to  the  sea.  At 
rst,  the  idea  of  meeting  the  •'headlong 
Lnio "  face  to  face  is  somewhat  start- 
)g,  but  Horace's  epithet  is  apjilied  to 
le  falls  at  Tivoli,  below  which  the  stream 
)ses  the  violence  which  characterizes  its 
)per  course.  Hence  Silius  Italicus 
►scribes  it  as  ''^gently  creeping^''  — 

ilfureis  gelidus  c^ua  serpit  lenitcr  undis 
kd  gcnitorcm  Anio  labeiis  sine  murmure  Ty- 
brim. 

s  to  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  it 
ould  be  at  present  premature  to  hazard 
conjecture.  One  prediction,  however, 
ay  safely  be  uttered.  Whatever  sum 
ay  be  named  in  the  first  estimates  will 

largely  exceeded.  The  benefits  to  be 
cured  are  threefold  ;  the  drainage  of 
e  Campagna,  the  permanent  protection 

the  city  from  inundation,  and  the  de- 
lopment  of  the  port  of  Rome. 
That  the  Agro-Romano  was  in  ancient 

es  the  home  of  a  thriving  population  is 

I  known  ;  that  it  is  now  a  wilderness 

equally  undeniable.  Whether  the 
ainage  of  the  stagnant  pools  now 
rmed  in  the  hollows  will  suffice  to  re- 
eve the  curse  of  malaria  remains  to  be 
en.  The  attainment  of  so  important  a 
suit  will,  without  doubt,  be  greatly  fa- 
litated    bv    the    improved    agriculture 

ich  will  be  developed  if  the  newwater- 
y  is  brought  through  the  lifeless  wastes 

the  Campagna.  Equal  in  importance 
th  the  reclamation  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory is  the  prevention  of  the  inundations 
w  uch  have  periodically  caused  so  much 
iiisery  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  low-lying 
iistricts  of  the  city  itself.     The  original 

Ievel  of  the  Roman  Forum  was  only  just 
ibove  the  level  of  the  river  in  its  ordinary 
itate  ;  and  though  the  surface  of  the  soil 
I  now  considerably  raised  by  the  ddhris 
I  the  city,  the  river-bed  also  must  have 
pen  to  some  extent,  if  we  consider  the 
rast  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  which 
nust  be  constantly  deposited  by  "  the 
}  el  low  Tiber." 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  we  hear  of 
the    Campus    Martins    being    inundated 

I  reive  times  in  a  single  year  ;  and  the 
Iters  seem  sometimes  to  have  reached 
r  down  the  Appian  Way.     The  losses 
life  and  property  became,  of   course, 


along  the  river's  banks,  but  till  Caesar 
became  master  of  Rome  no  effectual  rem- 
edy seems  to  have  been  even  proposed, 
Oiie  of  Cicero's  letters  tells  of  a  caller 
dropping  in  at  his  Tusculan  villa  —  one 
Capito,  an  industrious  news-gatherer  — 
with  the  intelligence  that  Caesar  had  de- 
termined to  turn  the  Tiber  from  its 
course  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge,  and  to 
bring  it  along  the  foot  of  the  Vatican, 
while  the  space  between  this  new  chan- 
nel and  the  abandoned  one  was  to  form  a 
new  Campus  Martins.  Cicero  pricked  up 
his  ears  at  this,  for  it  would  materially 
affect  the  value  of  Scapula's  gardens, 
which  he  had  long  been  wishing  to  pur- 
chase. In  a  few  months,  however,  Cassar 
was  murdered,  and  witli  him  fell  both 
this  scheme  and  others  for  a  new  port  at 
Ostia  and  a  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes  to  Terracina. 

Of  these  schemes,  the  last  alone  has 
been  taken  in  hand  with  some  profitable 
result.  Augustus  constructed  along  the 
line  of  the  Appian  Way  the  canal  which 
has  been  immortalized  in  Horace's  "Jour- 
ney to  Brundusium."  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  are 
said  to  have  done  something  to  improve 
the  drainage  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  ; 
and  Leo  X.  repaired  and  enlarged  their 
chief  outlet,  the  canal  of  Badino,  which 
passes  through  the  ridge  stretching  along 
the  coast  from  Monte  Circeo  to  Terra- 
cina. But  no  systematic  and  sustained 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  diflficulty  was 
made  till  within  a  hundred  years  of  the 
present  time.  In  1777,  when  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  were  under  water,  Pius  VI. 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Rapini, 
who,  by  clearing  out  old  excavations  and 
forming  new,  contrived  to  keep  the  wa- 
ters within  due  bounds,  and  connected 
the  canal  of  Badino  with  the  port  of  Ter- 
racina by  a  navigable  canal.  The  work 
occupied  fifteen  years  and  cost  ^^360,000. 
Under  Napoleon  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  these  hydraulic 
works,  but  from  that  day  to  this  nothing, 
we  believe,  has  been  done  in  the  muter 
beyond  maintaining  the  system  of  drain- 
age as  it  was  left  by  Pius  V^I.  Part  of 
the  reclaimed  land  forms  rich  pasture  for 
cattle,  on  other  parts  are  raised  large 
crops  of  rice  and  corn  ;  but  the  pestilent 
exhalations  from  a  basin,  of  which  some 
portion  lies  even  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  forbid  the  permanent  residence  of 
any  considerable  population. 

in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  plan  to  turn 
aside  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Tiber  was 
discussed,  only  to  be  abandoned,  though 
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at  present  this  idea  is  to  a  slight  extent  I  tween  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo  and  the  Mar- 
carried    out   by  conducting  some    of  thejmorata? 

To  the  commercial  world  the  third  ob- 
ject proposed — the  construction  of  a 
ship-canal  to  Rome  —  will  especially 
commend  itself,  and  the  co-operation  of 
Prince  Torlonia  will  greatly  facilitate  its 
realization.     He  undertakes  to  aid  in   re- 


waters  which  flow  into  the  Val  di  Chiana 
northwards  to  the  Arno.  Among  the 
evil  omens  that  foreshadowed  the  fall  of 
Otho  is  recorded  an  inundation  which 
bore  death  and  destruction  into  the  high- 
er districts,  before  deemed  secure  from 
such  visitations,  and  produced  that  terror 
of  Roman  rulers, — a  scarcity  of  food 
among  the  common  people. 

Such  were  the  constantly  recurring 
disasters  when  Roman  power  was  at  its 
greatest  height.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  only  barriers  raised 
against  inundation  were  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  and  even  in  our  own  day,  any  attempt 
to  protect  Rome  by  embankment  would  in 
all  probability  be  but  a  postponement  of 
calamity.  The  scheme  now  brought  for- 
ward seems  likely  to  give  free  passage  to 
the  waters,  and  to  avoid  the  winding 
reaches  which  in  the  existing  channel 
must  seriously  impede  the  hurrying 
flood.  To  the  antiquarian,  this  ques- 
tion is  peculiarly  .interesting,  for  who 
knows  what  treasures  of  bronze  and  of 
marble,  what  relics  of  pomp  or  war,  lie 
hidden  in  those  reaches  of  the  Tiber  be- 


opening  the  port  which  Claudius  con- 
structed to  take  the  place  of  the  still 
more  ancient  port  of  Ostia,  and  he  will 
drain  the  lake  of  Trajan.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  plans  is  said  to  have 
been  already  entrusted  to  an  English 
firm,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  works  will 
be  commenced  at  an  early  date.  But  the 
port  must  not  only  be  reopened, —  it 
must  be  kept  permanently  clear.  The 
old  mouth  of  the  Tiber  has  long  been 
rendered  useless  by  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  sand.  The  coast-line  has  grown 
two  miles  beyond  the  port  of  Trajan. 
The  work  to  be  undertaken  is  great,  and 
will  entail  watchful  care  for  the  future. 
While  answering  to  their  leader's  call, 
the  Italians  should  give  heed  to  his  ad- 
vice to  imitate  the  steadfastness  of  Eng- 
land. 


Some  interesting  facts  about  the  wood- 
carving  industry  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  are 
given  in  a  recent  official  report  from  Mr.  Jen- 
ner.  This  industry,  which  does  not  date  fur- 
ther back  than  1815,  now  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  upwards  of  two  thousand  workmen, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  the  sales  have 
risen  to  an  average  of  nearly  80,000/.  These 
sums  have  sufficed  to  spread  ease  over  districts 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  formerly  much 
pinched  by  want ;  the  work,  too,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  many 
other  avocations.  The  cowherd  and  shepherd 
tending  their  flocks  in  the  Alpine  pasturages, 
the  charcoal-burner  watching  his  fires,  and  the 
peasant  families  sitting  round  their  stoves, 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  can,  at  the 
expense  of  but  little  physical  exertion,  add 
greatly  to  their  store  of  comforts  by  means  of 
some  little  skill  in  carving.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cheaper  articles  are  actually 
produced  in  this  manner.  The  wages  of 
regular  workmen  range  from  one  to  eight 
francs  a  day.  Almost  every  variety  of  timber 
mav  be  utilized ;  fir,  lime,  walnut,  oak,  pear, 
and  apple  trees  have  all  their  special  applica- 
tions, and  of  late  years  the  most  renowned 
makers  have  taken  to  carve  "  palissandre  "  or 
rosewood,  mahogany,  cedar,  &c.  Side  by  side 
with  the  wood-carving  industry,  but  greatly 


surpassing  it  in  pecuniary  results,  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  parquets,  which  is  of  still  more 
recent  introduction.  This  trade  is  carried  on 
in  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  is  now  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  annual  production  of  the  twenty 
odd  establishments  which  carry  it  on  reaches 
the  value  of  8,000,000  francs  (320,000/.). 
Scarcely  a  Swiss  house  with  any  pretension  to 
comfort  is  now  built  without  a  parquet  in  at 
least  one  of  its  rooms. 


Here  is  a  singular  sketch  from  Winstan- 
ley's  "  Lives  of  the  Most  Famous  English 
Poets  ;  or,  the  Honor  of  Parnassus,"  1687  : 
"  John  Milton  was  one  whose  natural  parts 
might  deservedly  give  him  a  place  among  the 
principal  of  ojir  English  poets,  having  written 
two  heroick  poems  and  a  tragedy,  namely 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  '  Paradise  Regain'd,'  and 
'  Sampson  Agonista.'  But  his  Fame  is  gone 
out  like  a  Candle  in  a  Snuff,  and  his  Memory 
will  always  stink,  which  might  have  ever  lived 
in  honourable  Repute,  had  not  he  been  a  no- 
torious Traytor,  and  most  impiously  and  vil- 
lanously  bely'd  that  Blessed  Martyr  King 
Charles  the  First." 
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LEXINGTON,   1775. 
No  maddening  thirst  of  blood  had  they. 

No  battle-joy  was  theirs  who  set 

Against  the  alien  bayonet 
Their  homespun  breasts  in  that  old  day. 

Their  feet  had  trodden  peaceful  ways, 
They  loved  not  strife,  they  dreaded  pain, 
They  saw  not,  what  to  us  is  plain, 

That  God  would  make  man's  wrath  his  praise. 

No  seers  were  they,  but  simple  men  : 

Its  vast  results'  the  future  hid  ; 

The  meaning  of  the  work  they  did 
Was  strange  and  dark  and  doubtful  then. 

Swift  as  the  summons  came  they  left 
The  plough  mid-furrow  standing  still, 
The  half-ground  corn-grist  in  the  mill, 

The  spade  in  earth,  the  axe  in  cleft. 

They  went  \vhere  duty  seemed  to  call ; 
They  scarcely  asked  the  reason  why  : 
They  only  knew  they  could  but  die, 

And  d,eath  was  not  the  worst  of  all. 

Of  man  for  man  the  sacrifice. 

Unstained  by  blood,  save  theirs,  they  gave. 

The  flowers  that  blossomed  from  their  grave 
Have  sown,  themselves  beneath  all  skies.  . 

Their  death-shot  shook  the  feudal  tower, 
And  shattered  slavery's  chain  as  well : 
On  the  sky's  dome,  as  011  a  bell, 

Its  echo  struck  the  world's  great  hour. 

That  fatal  echo  is  not  dumb  : 

The  nations,  listening  to  its  sound, 
"Wait,  from  a  century's  vantage-ground, 

The  holier  triumphs  yet  to  come,  — 

The  bridal-time  of  Law  and  Love, 

The  gladness  of  the  world's  release, 

"When,  war-sick,  at  the  feet  of  Peace 

The  hawk  shall  nestle  with  the  dove,  — 

The  golden  age  of  brotherhood, 

Unknown  to  other  rivalries 

Than  of  the  mild  humanities, 
And  gracious  interchange  of  good. 

When  closer  strand  shall  lean  to  strand, 
Till  meet,  beneath  saluting  flags, 
The  eagle  of  our  mountain-crags, 

The  lion  of  our  mother-land. 

John  G.  Whittier. 


LEXINGTON,   1775,   ETC. 


GRANDMOTHER. 

'MoNOST  roses  in  the  sunset  glow, 
Ere  the  white  arum's  cup  of  snow 

Had  closed. 
Grandmother  sat,  content  to  sec 
The  beauty  round  her  ;  or  maybe 

She  calmly  dozed. 


She,  with  grandchildren  round  her  path, 
Finding  in  life  sweet  aftermath, 

Grew  young  ; 
Old  voices  surged  upon  the  breeze, 
That  over  days  remote  from  these 

A  spell  had  hung. 

Whilst  golden  sunbeams  danced  in  space. 
Calling  up  many  a  sunny  place    * 

Of  old  ; 
Or  here  and  there  a  cloudy  blot. 
That  blurred  the  skies,  of  darkened  spot 

In  memory  told. 

Yet  dark  and  light  so  blent  that  they 
Made  picture  fair  of  summer  day  ; 

■   Nor  woke 
The  shadows  aught  that  grief  might  bring, 
For  Time  smoothed  o'er  with  gentle  wing 
Each  harsher  stroke. 

The  past's  wild  sobs  were  hushed,  for  age 
Clear  read  God's  writing  on  the  page 

•    Once  dim  ; 
And  earth's  declining  days  waxed  pale 
In  the  light  shining  through  the  veil 
That  hides  from  Him. 

In  a  fair  border-land  she  seems  ; 
Behind,  before,  a  world  of  dreams 

All  peace  ; 
And  doubts  that  had  perplexed  her  youth 
Had  settled  into  simple  truth 

And  fear's  surcease.' 

Maude  waiting  wonders.     In  her  eyes 
To  age  a  time  of  darkened  skies 

Is  given. 
Strained  silver  cord,  and  hushed  life-song  - 
"  Ay,  Maude,  but  chant  of  angel-throng 

Is  nigh  —  in  heaven." 
Cassell's  Magazine.  J.   G. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

Where  the  wood-paths  broke  in  twain, 
Doubting,  Dolly  checked  her  rein. 
*'  If  I  take  that  path,"  mused  she, 
"  I  shall  meet  with  somebody. 
Nay,  but  that  would  never  do  ; 
Maidens  should  be  wooed,  not  woo  !  " 
So  the  other  path  she  prest, 
Saying,  "  Second  thoughts  are  best." 

Who  is  that  with  Dolly  there  ? 
What  has  made  her  ride  so  fair  ? 
"  Somebody,"  most  strange  to  say. 
Rode  the  self-same  way  to-day  ; 
And  there,  among  the  greenwoods  dim, 
Dolly  told  her  choice  to  him, 
Whispering  what  her  heart  confest  — 
"  Truly,  second  thoughts  were  best." 

F.  E.  Weatiierly,  M.A. 
Cassell's  Magazine. 


MILTON. 
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From  Macmillan**  Magazine. 
MILTON. 

What  is  the  genesis  of  "  Paradise 
Lost "  ?  How  came  Milton  to  choose  the 
particular  subject  of  the  Fall  of  Man  for 
a  poem  ?  Why  an  epic  poem,  and  why  a 
poem  at  all .''  In  short,  what  do  we  know 
of  the  history  of  Milton's  poetical  writ- 
ings ? 

Such  an  inquiry  has  not  a  merely 
biographical  Interest.  In  the  case  of  Mil- 
ton the  life  is  inseparable  from  the  poet- 
ry. We  cannot  feel  the  latter  without 
knowing  the  former.  The  literary  his- 
tory of  the  poems  is  here  the  true  key  to 
the  full  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of 
them. 

In  the  handsome  edition  of  Milton's 
poetical  works,  which  we  owe  to  the  en- 
terprise of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  the  editor, 
Professor  David  Masson,  has  made  ex- 
haustive treatment  the  rule  and  law  of 
lis  editing.  That  is  to  say,  whatever 
opics  he  has  thought  fit  to  start,  he  has 
reated  with  a  completeness  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.     He  has  not  been 

I  content  to  summarize  what  others  have 
said,  but  has  gone  in  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, ad  ovo.  He  has  disdained 
the  cheap  and  easy  editing  which  strikes 
off  a  few  piquant  paragraghs,  and  leaves 
half  the  case  out  of  sight  to  put  the 
pretty  things  forward.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  impossible  for  him  to  leave  anything 
half  explained,  which  he  once  undertakes 
to  explain.  This  is  necessarily  a  lengthy 
process,  and  can  be  applied  to  but  very 
few  topics.  In  order  that  this  full  jus- 
tice may  be  done   to  such  questions  as 


ence,  the  condition  of  poetry  in  Milton'* 
own  age.  No  poet,  however  superior, 
wholly  evades  the  unconscious  influence 
of  his  contemporaries. 

If  this  introductory  topic  is  passed 
over  by  Mr.  Masson,  it  is  no  doubt  be- 
cause space  would  not  allow  its  being 
worked  out  with  the  completeness  which' 
Mr.  Masson's  method  requires.  He  has, 
for  instance,  made  the  scheme  and  mean- 
ing of  the  poem  the  subject  of  a  disserta- 
tion which  is  truly  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears,  too,  to  be  an  original 
investigation,  except  so  far  as  Mr.  Mas- 
son  may  himself  have  anticipated  parts 
of  it  In  periodicals.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  is  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Miltonic  criticism  which  has  been 
made  in  our  generation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  whole  field 
of  criticism  had  to  be  surveyed  on  the^ 
same  scale,  an  edition  of  Milton's  poet- 
ical works  would  be  impossible.  We 
should  never  come  to  the  poems  them-' 
selves.  If  we  took  to  editing  our  poets 
as  the  French  edit  theirs — e.g.,  for  Mal- 
herbe,  most  costive  of  poets,  five  thick 
octavos  of  six  hundred  pages  each  are 
required  —  what  library  would  contain 
them  ?  If  all  the  Miltoniana  were  to  be 
bound  up  with  Milton,  the  poet  would  be 
buried  beneath  his  annotator,  as  Sau- 
maise  buried  Solinus,  or  Tzschukke 
Pomponius  Mela. 

But  though  impossible  to  have  so  much 
in  an  edition,  yet  we  should  be  glad  else- 
where to  have  Mr.  Masson's  knowledge 
to  elucidate  many  points  which  have 
been  slightly  or  summarily  touched  by 
are   raised,  others    must  necessarily   be  !  the   critics,  but  never  subjected    to  that 


sort  of  scientific  analysis  which  he    has 
here  applied  to  literary  criticism.     One 


Omitted   altogether.     For  instance,    Mil- 
(ton's   relation  to  his    predecessors    and 

[successors  in  English  poetry,  is  not  '  such  topic  which  we  would  willingly  have 
included  in  the  subjects  discussed  at  illustrated  by  Mr.  Masson  before  he 
all.  Yet  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  is  leaves  the  subject  of  Milton,  is  the  ques- 
[essential  to  the   right   understanding  of  .  tion  with  which  I  began  —  by  what  steps 


LMilton.     Critics  compare  the  "Paradise' 
.ost  "   with  the  "  Iliad,"  the   "  i€neid,"  j 

[the  ♦♦  Pharsalia,"    the    "Jerusalem    De- I 
livered."    And  they  must  do  so,  for  Mil- ' 
ton   wrote  after   the  study  of,  and  with 
conscious  reference  to,  the  great  epics  of 
the  world.     But  the  critic  ought  also    to  ' 

I  reproduce,  for  himself  and  for  his  audi- 


and  influences  were  Milton's  thought* 
turned  in  the  particular  direction  which. 
they  took  .'  How  came  he  to  select  the 
Fall  of  Man  as  his  theme  .•* 

This  is  not  a  portion  of  Milton's  biog- 
raphy, but  a  part  of  Miltonic  criticism. 
I  have  said  that  Milton's  poetry  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  his   life.    This  is 


$u^ 


MILTON. 


Ko  in  a  mucli  deeper  sense  than  tlie  mere 
outbreak  into  personal  allusion  in  which 
from  time  to  time  he  invites  our  sympa- 
thy. Such  sympathy  is,  for  instance,  ap- 
jjcaled  to  in  the  "Samson  Agonisles," 
V  here  the  subjective  interest  or  reflection 
of  the  writer's  own  feeling  rises  into  the 
liighest  pathos,  while  the  dramatic  in- 
terest is  scarcely  sustained.  Such  is  the 
touching  passage  in  the  opening  of  the 
third  book  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  where  he 
l>rings  before  us  the  dread  calamity  of  his 
later  years.  The  deprivation  of  sight  is 
aggravated  by  its  being  a  deprivation  of 
knowledge,  for  one  who  had  sought  wisdom 
with  a  pure  devotion  rarely  equalled. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  raz'd. 

Such  personal  intimations  of  feeling 
l»ave  in  any  poet  at  any  time  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  a  reader,  who  is  hereby 
taken  into  the^  writer's  confidence,  and 
associated  with  him  in  his  composition. 
These  episodes,  so  far  from  interfering 
with  the  dramatic  illusion,  or  breaking 
the  conduct  of  the  poem,  enhance  its  ef- 
fect by  giving  us  an  alternative  position. 
We  look  on  at  the  poem  both  from  the 
pit  as  spectators,  and  from  behind  the 
scenes  with  the  author.  The  change  of 
place  varies  our  attitude  and  multiplies 
our  appreciation. 

•  Quite  other,  and  beyond  this,  is  that 
relation  of  Milton's  poetry  to  his  life, 
which  I  am  now  asking  my  reader's  at- 
tention to.  Milton's  poetry  is  in  a  much 
deeper  sense  subjective.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  occasionally,  by  way  of  prologue 
or  episode,  reminds  the  reader  of  him- 
self. It  is,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  poetry,  Milton  is  himself  an  invisi- 
ble presence.  He  lives  through  all  its 
life,  and  extends  through  all  its  extent. 
His  book  is  not  a  composition  on  a  set 
.subject,  it  is  an  offspring  of  the  whole  of 
his  thoughts—  it  is  his  thought  whole 
and  entire.     His  book  is  himself.     It  is 

not  an  atom  thrown  off  from  the  soul 

it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  soul.  The 
poem  is  the  self-realized  soul. 


This  intimate  relation  between  the 
mind  of  the  maii  and  his  book,  this  sus- 
tained presence  of  the  creative  spirit 
throughout  his  creation,  is  the  consider- 
ation which  must  form  the  starting-point 
of  all  Miltonic  criticism.  In  this  consid- 
eration I  find  the  explanation  of  the 
greatness  —  of  the  genius,  if  you  will  — 
of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Milton's  life 
that  he  had  from  a  very  early  period  con- 
templated the  production  of  some  great 
work.  He  makes  no  secret  of  this  lofty 
ambition.  With  life  still  before  him,  at 
two-and-thirty,  he  announces  to  the  world 
his  projects,  in  language  which  we  should 
justly  tax  as  grandiloquent,  if  it  were  not 
that  it  was  justified  by  the  performance. 

"  Perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I 
had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twen- 
ty or  thereabout,  met  with  acceptance 
.  .  .  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  to  them, 
and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home, 
and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting 
which  now  grows  daily  upon  me,  that  by 
labour  and  intent  study,  which  I  take  to 
be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might 
perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to, 
after-times  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die." 

These  words  were  published  in  1641, 
when  Milton  was  thirty-two,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  project,  or  aspira- 
tion, they  indicate,  was  of  much  earlier 
birth  in  his  breast.  In  the  Latin  lines 
addressed  to  the  venerable  Marchese  di 
Villa,  he  had  already  spoken  with  unre- 
serve of  his  lofty  poetical  ambition.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  an  epic  which  he 
was  meditating,  and  the  subject  of  it  was 
to  be  taken  from  Arturian  romance. 

Siquando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem, 
Aut  dicam  invicta;  sociali  fcedere  mensae 
Magnanimos    heroas,   et    (O    modo    spiritus 

adsit) 
Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  sub  Marte  pha- 
langes ! 

These  lines  are  in  the  poem,  "  Man- 
sus,"  which  was  written  at  Naples 
in  1638,  and  in  Milton's  twenty-ninth 
year.  From  their  tenor,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  announcement  in   the 
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*^  EpitaphiufH  Daffioni's^^^  'wx\{{tT\\ii  1639, 1  friend,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  first 
and  again  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  printed  by  Birch,  from  the  MS.  in  Trin- 
from  the  "Reason  of  Church  Govern- jity  College,  Cambridge.  In  this  letter 
ment  "  in  1641,  \vc  are  justified  in  infer-  Milton  apologizes  for  having  spent  more 
ring  that  this  poetic  enterprise  was  not  |  years  than  usual  in  study  at  the  univer/- 
a  passing  phase  of  young  ambition,  such  sity,  by  the  plea  of  making  himself  more 
as  hundreds  have  experienced  who  soon  fit  for  the  work  of  life,  whatever  that  was 
put  all  thoughts  of  poetry  aside  forever.  to  be.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  mere 
I  should,  indeed,  from  a  comparison  love  of  learning  is  a  suflficient  justifica- 
of  these  passages   with    all   the   circum-   tion.     "  Not  the  endless  delight  of  spec- 


stances  of  the  case,  have  felt  pretty  sure 
that  the  earliest  of  these,  the  "  Mansus  " 


ulation,   but   the   consideration    of    that 
great   commandment  (in    the  gospel   stt 


of  1638,  was  only  the  first  utterance  of  out  by  the  terrible  seizing  of  him  that 
a  resolution  taken  long  before,  and  hid  the  talent),  does  not  press  forward, 
forming  part  of  a  steady  plan  of  life.  But  as  soon  as  many  do,  to  undergo,  but 
a  strong  light  is  thrown  upon  these  more  |  keeps  off  with  a  sacred  reverence  and  re- 
specific  engagements  when  they  are  read  j  ligious  advisement  how  best  to  undergo.; 
in  connection  with  the  sonnet  No.  2.     In  I  not  taking    thought  of   being  late,  so   it 


this  confession,  which  was  written  as 
early  as  the  poet's  twenty-third  year,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  dated  163 1,  we  find 
the  same  style  of  reference  to  a  contem- 
plated performance,  which  is  not  indeed 
defined  as  poetical,  but  is  certainly  to  be 
of  a  literary  character.  For  if  this  is  left 
uncertain  by  the  sonnet  itself,  it  is  mani- 
fest from  the  letter  in  which  the  sonnet 
was  inclosed  when  it  was  first  composed. 

'How  soon    hath  Time,   the  subtle  thief  of 
youth, 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twenticth 

year  ! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 
But    my  late  spring   "ho   bud  or  blossom 
show'th. 
Perhaps    my  semblance  might    deceive    the 
truth 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near ; 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 
Than  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  cn- 
dur'th. 
Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 
Toward  which  Time  leads  nie,  and  the  will  of 
Heaven. 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye. 

This  revelation  of  the  high  resolve  of 
a  youth  of  thrce-and-twenty  is  explicit 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  further  eluci- 
dated by  the  letter  which  was  sent  with 
the  sonnet  ;  the  sonnet  was  printed  in 
Milton's  volume  of  poems  in  1645.  The 
letter  ia    which    it    was    inclosed    to  a 


give  advantage  to  be  more  fit." 

These  early  intimations  —  and  there 
are  others  which  I  forbear  to  quote  — 
show  us  in  the  germ,  and  in  the  process 
of  slow  evolution,  that  which  in  the  per- 
fect state  became  "  Paradise  Lost." 

This  circumstance  has  not  a  merely  bi- 
ographical interest.  On  it  hinges  a  main 
principle,  not  of  Miltonic  criticism  only, 
but  of  poetical  theory  generally.  Is  de- 
liberation, and  long  preparation,  and 
this  hesitation  as  to  vocation,  consistent 
with  the  temperament  of  the  true  poet.** 

Milton  proposed  to  himself  at  the  very 
outset  of  life  the  execution  of  some  great 
work.  It  shall  probably  be  literary.  Yet 
he  is  not  sure  but  that  Providence  may 
call  him  to  political  action.  If  literary, 
he  is  not  certain  that  it  shall  be  a  poem.. 
He  decides  that  it  shall  be  so  because 
some  friends  have  commended  some 
slight  poetical  effusions  of  his.  When 
he  had  settled  that  it  should  be  a  poem', 
he  is  uncertain  what  form  it  shall  take, 
dramatic  or  epic;  what  subject  it  shall 
be  upon.  He  toys  some  time  with  the 
subject  of  Arthur,  a  subject  of  chivalrous 
romance,  which  he  finally  changes  for 
one  of  a  totally  different  complexion. 
This  is  the  fact.  Upon  this  fact  son>e 
writers,  and  no  less  a  critic  than  John 
Keble,  have  based  the  inference  that 
work  done  in  this  temper  and  on  this 
system  is  not  true  poetry. 

Keble  classified  poets  as  primary  and 
secondary;  or,  as  we  may  say,  into  the 
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inspired  and  the  uninspired.  The  test 
by  which  lie  distin^juished  them  is  spon- 
taneity. The  mark  of  the  primary  poet 
is,  tliat  he  utters  what  is  in  him,  because 
he  cannot  help  it.  The  source  of  genu- 
ine poetry  is  a  native  enthusiasnr,— ro 
fiaviKov.  So  far,  indeed,  the  theory  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  Keble  exclusively. 
It  seems  to  coincide  with  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween genius  and  talent.  It  also  falls  in 
with  a  popular  employment  of  the  word 
*' poetical  ;  "  as  when  we  speak  of  certain 
individuals,  characters,  nations,  periods 
of  history,  scenes,  legends,  being  "poeti- 
cal" by  comparison  with  others,  which 
are  less,  or  not  at  all  so.  On  the  other 
side,  this  theory  falls  in  with  the  view 
which  regards  the  poet  as 
prophet,  and  refers  poetic 


a  form  of  the 
inspiration,  as 


wen  as  prophetic,  to  a  supernatural  infu- 
sion. So  the  early  fathers,  or  at  least 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  regarded  the 
great  philosophers  as  mouthpieces  of  the 
divine  reason.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  this 
theory  of  poetry  may  have  recommended 
itself  to  a  religious  mind  like  that  of 
Keble. 

However  this  may  he,  Keble  would 
refer  all  true  poetry  to  a  deep-seated  feel- 
ing, a  passionate  devotion  to  some  one 
class  of  objects,  or  train  of  thought. 
Poetry  is  not  art,  but  nature.  The  poet 
does  not  compose  like  the  versifier  —  he 
pours  himself  out  like  the  linnet  or  the 
thrush.  He  is  a  man  possessed,  not  in- 
deed by  a  spirit,  but  by  an  overpowering 
emotion,  which  must  find  vent  to  prevent 
it  from  terminating  in  madness.  In  poet- 
xy  this  emotion  discharges  itself.  Poe^a 
nascitur. 

Metre  again  is  not  an  artificial  vehicle 
of  excited  thought.  What  the  poet  utters 
in  a  fine  frenzy  clothes  itself  in  harmoni- 
ous and  metrical  language  by  the  natural 
restraint  which  always  accompanies  the 
utterance  of  strong  feeling.  The  same 
instinct  which  compels  the  disburden- 
ment  of  the  feelings,  imposes  an  indirect- 
ness in  its  expression.  All  strong  emo- 
tion is  thus  subject  to  two  conflicting  im- 
pulses. Enthusiasm  clothes  itself  in  re- 
serve. The  inspiration  must  burst  forth, 
but  it  will  not  expose  itself  to  the  gaze 
of  the  callous  and  unsympathizing. 
Poetry  is  the  vehicle  of  this  hoarded 
treasure  of  feeling.  It  is  the  indirect  ex- 
pression of  an  overmastering  passion. 

It  follows  from  these  principles  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  elabora- 
tion of  poetry.  The  true  poet  obeys  an 
original  ^.'enius,  which  will  not  let  him  be 


silent.  The  other  writers  of  verse,  and 
they  are  many,  are  relegated  in  this  theory 
to  the  class  of  "  secondary  "  poets. 
There  are  multitudes  of  "poets  "in  every 
language,  many  of  them  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence,  in  whom  we  cannot  assign 
any  one  central  thought  which  has  col- 
lected about  it  the  passion  of  the  nature, 
a  passion  which  must  burst  its  way. 
These  writers  are  poets  by  art.  They 
have  made  themselves  poets.  They 
were  not  called  ;  they  thrust  themselves 
in.  They  adopted  poetry  as  a  branch  of 
literature  ;  they  were  not  urged  into  it 
for  their  own  relief. 

The  distinction  between  the  true,  or 
primary,  poet,  and  the  secondary,  or  arti- 
ficial, poet,  is,  then,  not  one  founded  on 
the  talents  of  the  writer,  nor  on  the  na- 
ture of  his  composition  ;  it  is  drawn  from 
a  consideration  of  the  animus  of  the  poet 
himself.  It  is  the  attitude  of  his  mind 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This  mental  attitude  the  reader  is  made 
to  feel  throughout  what  he  writes  ;  but  it 
may  be  in  part  gathered  from  his  life  and 
history. 

An  instance  of  native  poetic  tempera- 
ment may  be  found  in  Tasso.  The 
young  Tasso  had  poured  out  many,  and 
some  of  the  most  beautiful,  stanzas  of 
the  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  before  he 
was  twenty.  He  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  whole  poem  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
His  imagination  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
subject,  that  not  all  the  adventures  and 
crosses  of  an  unsettled  and  calamitous 
existence  could  see  it  aside  or  obscure  it 
for  an  instant. 

Take,  again,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We 
must  in  this  case  look  at  the  metrical 
tales  and  the  Waverley  Novels  as  form- 
ing one  series  —  the  novels  are  poems  in 
prose.  The  series  is  animated  through- 
out by  one  spirit,  that  of  fond  regret  for 
the  life  of  lawless,  but  semi-chivalrous, 
adventure  which  had  prevailed  among 
his  ancestors  on  the  Border.  The  im- 
aginative regret  for  these  heroic  times 
blended  with  the  loved  scenery  of  the 
hills,  with  local  imagery,  even  with  the 
dialect  of  the  district, — this  is  the  staple 
of  Scott's  creation  as  it  exists  in  his  writ- 
ings. And  when  we  turn  from  these 
writings  to  his  life,  to  inquire  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was,  we  find  that  the  vein 
of  feeling  which  yielded  him  wealth  as  a 
writer  was  fed  by  the  conception  and  in- 
spiration of  which  his  visible  life  was 
composed.  Even  when  novel-writing  had 
been  turned  by  him  into  a  trade,  and  his 
good  genius  forsook  him,  it  was  not  that 


I  „ „.., 

■^■t  was  in  a  romantic  attempt  to  realize,  in 
I^Rtooe  at  Abbotsford,  his  ideal  of  a  Scot- 
^      lisii  baronial  hall,  that  he  was  ruined, 
i  In    another   line    of    production    take 

■^U^loli^rc  as  an  example.     A  decided,  irre- 
I^Kistible  vocation  drew  him  into  dramatic 
■Htomposition.     In  vain  his  father's   busi- 
IHbess  opened  to  him  an  assured  prospect 
^^of  wealth.     In  vain  his  class-fellow,  the 
Prince    of    Conti,   offered    him   a  place 
about  the   court,  where   he  might  have 
lijjured   as   a  gentleman.      The   theatre, 
the   passion   of   representation,  had   got 
entire  possession  of  him,  and  drew  him 
into   a  career,  then  the  very  reverse  of 
lucrative,  despised   by   the   nobility,  ex- 
communicated  by   the   church.      Genius 
was   not   here  allied  with  ambition,  but 
encountered  and  overmastered  ambition, 
prudence,  prospects. 

Overwhelming  impulse  in  a  fixed  direc- 
tion, instinct,  inspiration,  improvisation, 
entraincmenty  these  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  true  poet.  There  is  no 
clioosing,  no  deliberation,  no  interven- 
tion of  will,  but  — 

hacchatur  vates  si  pectore  possit 

E.xcussissc  deum. 

Of  all  this,  it  is  said,  we  find  in  Milton 
the  very  contrary.  "  Long  choosing,  and 
beginning  late,"  he  does  not  know  if  he 
shall  write  prose  or  verse,  an  epic  or  a 
drama.  He  makes  a  list  of  nearly  one 
undred  subjects,  with  the  intention  of 
mparing  their  possibilities  for  literary 
eatment.  The  subjects  are  suggested 
y  his  reading,  not  by  his  imagination. 
They  are  largely  historical.  He  might 
have  taken  one  as  well  as  another.  And 
when  he  does  at  last  compel  his  reluct- 
ant muse  to  the  task  of  composition,  the 
product  corresponds  ;  a  work  of  high  art, 
elaborate  mosaic,  drawn  from  the  stores 
of  a  vast  reading.  The  vulgar  have 
always  found  Milton's  "  learning  "  a 
stumbling-block.     The  hostile  critic  finds 
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Scott,  Moli^re  in  tlie  rank  of  primary,  or 
genuine  poets,  and  leaves  Milton  among 
the  secondary,  at  least  excites  suspicion. 
I  would  not  sav  that  the  theory  ipso  facto 
explodes  itself  by  bringing  out  such  a 
verdict.  A  critical  doctrine  endorsed  by 
the  name  of  Kebie  deserves  not  only 
respectful  handling,  but  careful  examina- 
tion. The  unkindness  of  his  friends, 
which  has  hoisted  his  name  into  the  po- 
sition of  a  party-leader,  has  obscured 
Keble's  valid  claims  to  be  a  poet,  and  his 
still  stronger  claims  "as  a  feeling  and  ap- 
preciative critic  of  poetry. 

In  this  theory  of  poetry,  in  which  spon- 
taneity, or  inspiration,  is  made  the  test 
of  the  primary,  or  true  poet,  and  in  which 
the  source  of  poetry  is  found  in  seeking 
the  relief  of  an  overpowering  feeling, 
lies,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  very  truth. 
The  true  explanation  of  the  poetic  mys- 
tery, about  which  so  much  has  becQ 
written,  is  here.  But*  confusedly  appre- 
hended, or  imperfectly  worked  out,  it  has 
led  some  critics,  and  even  so  genial  a 
critic  as  Keble,  into  a  general  repudia- 
tion of  all  elaborate  poetry,  and  into  a 
particularly  erroneous  verdict  in  the  case 
of  Milton.  It  is  Milton's  case  which  I 
have  in  view  at  this  moment.  But  in  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  Keble's  verdict 
ought  to  be  set  aside  as  contrary  to  the 
evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
general  principle  on  which  that  verdict, 
which  placed  Milton  in  the  second  class 
of  poets,  was  based.  I  have  said  that  I 
admit  the  principle  in  its  true  sense,  but 
dispute  the  inference. 

The  principle  in  question  is  not  more 
Keble's  than  it  is  Schiller's,  and  not 
more  Schiller's  than  it  is  Aristotle's. 
But  though  it  can  claim  the  authority  of 
such  great  names,  it  has  not  been  by  any 
means  assented  to  by  all  philosophic 
critics.  For  this  principle  of  a  cenfral 
thought  or  passion,  drawing  to  itself  the 
forces  of  the  poet's  whole  nature,  in- 
volves in  it  the  further  doctrine  that  the 
it    an    evidence   of   want   of  genius,    poem  and  the  poet  are  inseparable,  that 


There  is  high  literary  skill  ;  there  is  no 
utnate  devotion  to  some  one  class  of 
cts  or  train  of  thought.  There  is  an 
enthusiasm,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Milton 
is,  like  that  of  Rubens,  an  enthusiasm  of 
his  art,  not  of  his  subject.  He  is  in 
every  line  conscious  that  he  is  the  builder 
of  the  lofty  rhyme. 


I 


The  praise  of  poetic  feeling,  of  true 
eative  genius,  belongs  assuredly  to, 
asso,  Scott,  and  Moli6re.  But  a  critical 
cory  which  results  in  placing  Tasso, 


they  form  a  whole  which  must  be  judged 
together.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
doctrine  which,  I  believe,  is  not  unpopu- 
lar, that  a  poem,  like  a  statue,  is  a  work 
of  art,  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  to  be  en- 
joyed while  it  is  before  us,'but  of  which 
we  ask  not  whence  it  came,  or  how  it  got 
there.  This  theory  has  the  support  of 
great  names,  and  notoriously  that  df 
Goethe,  though  Geothe  is  here  often 
greatly  caricatured  by  his  followers. 

The  other  doctrine  regards  poetry  not 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  a  prophetic  ut- 


3»8 

terance.     It  is  not  a  toy  offered  for  the 
amusement  of  the  intellectual  voluptuary, 
or  the  recreation  of  the  leisure  moments 
of  the   busy.     As   the   noblest   product, 
the  highest  effort,  of  human  intelligence 
raised  to  a  state  of  intense  and  ecstatic 
contemplation,  it  demands  for  its  recep- 
tion our  most  serious   hours.     The  atti- 
tude  to   which    it   is    addressed   in    the 
hearer  is  not  that  of  the  critic,  but  that 
of  the  disciple.     If  we  go  to  the  poet,  it 
must  be  as  we  go  to  the  seer,  not  to  seat 
ourselves  on  the  chair  of  the  judge,  but 
to  sit  at  his  feet.     If  we  cannot  do  this 
we  shall  not  catch  the  mystic  tones  in 
which    he   speaks   to    the    listening   ear. 
We  shall  see  in  his  words  only  verses  to 
be   scanned   and  measured.     Here   is  a 
foot   too  many,    here   is  a  figure  out   of 
joint;  there  a  catachresis  —  an  impossi- 
ble  conjunction    of    images.      We   edit 
and   comment   the   poets  still,  but   it  is 
not   to   see  what  they  meant,  but  what 
faults  they  made.     Mr.  Elwin  has  proved 
that  Pope  could  not  write  English  ;    and 
Mr.    Gladstone    has  convincingly  shown 
that    Virgil  was  a  schoolboy  who  wrote 
only  clever  exercises.     Reverence  is  the 
indispensable    condition    of    true    criti- 
cism ;    for  the    only  question   of    sound 
criticism  is  "  What  is  this  writer's  mean- 
ing .?"     "  What  truth  does  he  endeavour 
to  convey  ? "    Endeavour,  I  say,   for  no 
poetry  is   perfect,   or  near   it.      It  is  a 
struggle,  an  endeavour  to  convey  an  im- 
pression  far   short  of  the   fulness   with 
.which  the  writer's  soul  is  agitated.  Every 
poem  is  a  fragment.     It  is  a  spark  stKuck 
off,  an  incarnation  from  the  abiding  es- 
sence.    The  mind  of  the  poet  is  what  we 
want  to  penetrate  to  ;  his  words  are  only 
the  telescope  to  bring  the  man  nearer  to 
us. 

•  On  this  hypothesis  there  can  be  no  great 
poetry  but  that  which  flows  fi-om  a  great 
mind.  Or  rather  all  poetry  is  great,  and 
true,  and  genuine,  so  far  as  it  is  the  ut- 
terance of  a  great  and  true  and  genuine 
nature.  A  poet  can  but  give  what  he 
has  in  him  ;  and  the  more  he  has  in  him 
the  more  he  can  give.  Here  comes  in 
Hegel's  dictum,  that  "the  value  of  a 
work  of  art  rises  in  the  ratio  as  the 
thought  is  more  deep  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  in  the  ratio  as  that  thought  is 
more  vividly  expressed." 

Thus,  at  the  outset  we  see  that  the  at- 
tempt to  make  two  distinct  classes  of 
poets,  the  primary  and  tlie  secondary,  and 
to  make  the  possession  or  a  "  ruling  pas- 
sion "  the  test  of  admission  into  the^'class 
of  "primary,"  falls  to  the  ground.    The 
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poetical  literature  of  any  language  ranges 
from   its     highest    point   to    its   lowest, 
through  a  scale  which  it  is  impossible  to 
graduate    with    precision,   through    fine 
shades  of  merit,  just  as  human  character 
does,  and  for   the   very  reason   that  the 
poetry  is  the  purest  efflux  of  the  human 
character.     To  no  human  spirit  is  given 
the    endowment    of     universal    insight. 
The  widest  range  of  thought  and  feeling 
has   its    horizon    somewhere.      And   we 
must  descend  very  low  in  the  scale  before 
we  reach  a  singer  who  has  no  vein,  no 
impulse  from  without,  no  nature  —  who 
can    give    us  nothing.     As  a  convenient 
distinction  for  popular  use,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  our  speaking  of  first-rate 
and  second-rate  poetry.     But  as  a  scien- 
tific classification,  grounded  upon  an  es- 
sential  difference   in  the    men,  the   dis- 
tinction  breaks   down   when    applied   to 
the  facts  of  literature.     And  the  popular 
designation    of   "great"    reserved  for  a 
few  poets  out  of  all  time,  is  not  tested  or 
measured   by   the    criterion    which    this 
theory  assumes,  viz.,  the  presence  of  one 
overwhelming    train    of    thought.      The 
popular   classifiication  does  not  base    it- 
self upon  a  regard  had  to  any  one  speci- 
fic   quality.      "  Great  "    or    "  first-class," 
when  said  of  a  poet  is  an  epithet  used 
with  the  same  laxity  as  when  applied  to  a 
man.      As     men     are     popularly    called 
"great"  for  very  various  and  incommen- 
surable qualities,  so  poets  are  classed  as 
"great  poets  "for  the  possession  of  very 
varied  ana  incompatible   gifts.     Many  of 
the  minor  poets  are  more  conspicuously 
dominated  by  a  single  idea  than  some  of 
the  greater.  Crabbe  will  hardly  be  classed 
by  criticism    among    the  greater   poets. 
Yet  he  surely  has  true  poetic  sensibility 
which  shows  itself  in  one  decided  direc- 
tion—  sympathy    with    the    sorrow   and 
gloom  of  homely  life.     But  as  we  rise  in 
the  scale  and  come  to  the  grand  writers, 
this  singleness  of  direction  tends  to  dis- 
appear.    Mental  cultivation  is  its  direct 
antagonist.     As    the    sympathies   spread 
with    the    expanding  intellect,   feeling  is 
no  longer  pent  in  a  single  channel.     Ke- 
ble's  criterion  fails  precisely  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  greatest   poets.     I  do  not 
know   how   he    would  have  applied  it  to 
Shakespeare.     I  do  not   remember   that 
he  has  anywhere  tried  to  do  so.     In  ap- 
plying it  to    Milton  it  led   him  into  the 
paradox  of    placing    Milton    among   the 
secondary   poets.      The   wide    range   of 
Milton's  imagination,  the  wealth   of  ac- 
quirement and   association,  the  spoil  of 
ail  the  ages,  with  which  Milton  decorated 
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is  edifice,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  a 
lie,  whose  sensibility  was  keen,  but 
hose  horizon  was  narrow,  the  burning 
assion,  the  thrilling  pathos,  which  a 
pirit  in  harmony  with  the  poet  can  feel 
lowing  and  throbbing  deep  down  below 
e  measured  cadence  of  the  Miltonic 
erse. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  Milton's  "long 
hoosing  and  beginning  late  "being  in- 
consistent with  a  true  poetic  vocation,  it 
is  the  condition  of  the  greatness  of  his 
product.  No  poet,  as  no  artist,  can  bring 
ut  in  words,  or  on  the  canvas,  more  than 
that  which  is  in  him.  A  young  poet  can, 
at  most,  give  evidence  of  ardent  feeling 
and  fresh  imagination.  Many  poets  con- 
tinue young  throughout,  and  give  us  no 
more  at  fifty  than  they  did  at  twenty. 
Not  so  Milton.  For  some  of  his  best 
years  he  was  indeed  truant  to  his  genius, 
carried  away  more  by  a  stoical  sense  of 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  than  by  the  political 
passion    of    the   day.      First    blindness, 

K.nd  then  the  fall  of  his   party,  brought 
lim  back  to  his  true  vocation.     He  had 
lever  forgotten  this  vocation,  indeed  he 
lad  never  suspended  the  preparation  for 
t.     And   what    poet    ever    made    such 
►reparation  for  his    work,    ever    passed 
hrough  such    an    apprenticeship  ?     We 
lavc  seen  that  all   his  first   years,  from 
the  university  onwards,  he  was  educating 
'   mself  for  poetry.     He   was  not   laying 
p  materials,  collecting  passages,  gather- 
g  pearls  of  expression  in  order  after- 
ards   to   string  them;  he  was  forming 
"and  feeding  his  mind.     He   ranged   over 
the  fields  of  knowledge,  not  indeed  with- 
out a  love  of  knowledge,  but  still  with  an 
end  in  view,  that  of  intellectual   culture. 
What  distinguishes    Milton  from  Selden 
or  Saumaise  .'*     They  were  men  of  learn- 
ing.     Milton    would   have     been    called 
l^^^learned  if  he  had  amassed  the  knowledge 
^^■lie  had,  simply  for  its  own  sake.     But  he 
^^Bdid  not  aim  at  accumulating,  he  aimed  at 
^^BlDforming.     He   had  a   reflex  object,  the 
^^Bcreation  and  storing  of  his  own  intellect 
^HjUnd    imagination.     He    knew    that    any 
work  of  literature  is    only  worth  what  its 
writer  is    worth.     Men    do    not    gather 
grapes    off     thorns.      He    steadily    pre- 
pared, not  a  book,  but  himself.     He  did 
not  overlay  his  mind  and  crush  its  vigour 
by  the  weight  of  acquisition,  but  fed  and 
stored  it.     His  ideal  was  "to  know  what 
is  of  use   to  know,"   and  that  his  heart 
should ''contain  of   good,  wise,  just,  the 
perfect  shape."     Blind,  old,  poor,  depend- 
,ent  on   uncultivated   and   unaffectionate 
daughters,  he  led   the  life  of  meditative 
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solitude  from  which  alone  a  great  work 
can  proceed.  At  sixty  he  was  as  sys- 
tematic a  student  as  he  had  ever  been, 
and  had  his  days  regularly  distributed  for 
the  different  kinds  of  work.  From  the 
social  poet  of  modern  life,  a  favourite  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  caressed  by  socie- 
ty, expect  congenial  work.  From  the 
brooding  solitude  and  isolation  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  came  the  "  Moses,"  and  the 
''  Last  Judgment."  On  no  other  condi- 
tions can  the  world  be  gifted  with  a  noble 
poem,  or  a  work  of  the  highest  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Keble 
made  a  mistake  in  his  judgment  of  Mil- 
ton—  a  mistake  which  compromises  his 
character  as  a  critic  of  poetry.  It  is  an 
easy  mode  of  explaining  Keole's  lapsus 
by  ascribing  it  to  theological  prejudice, 
Bentley,  in  the  generation  after  Milton, 
complained  that  "  thousands  because  they 
hated  the  man,  could  see  no  merit  in  the 
poem."     (Preface  to  *'  Paradise  Lost,") 

The  question  of  the  feelings  which 
sway  an  individual  mind  is  not  one  for 
criticism  ;  and  it  is  odious  to  impute 
motives.  The  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  theory  under  which  Keble  pro- 
nounced his  depreciatory  verdict  on  Mil- 
ton, is  one  of  wider  interest,  and  one 
which  is  fairly  open  to  critical  discussion. 
Mark  Pattison. 


From  The  Comhill  Mai^uine. 
THREE  FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
"BLUE   IS   THE  SWEETEST." 

The  following  correspondence  may 
now,  without  any  great  breach  of  confi- 
dence, be  published  :  — 

"  Eglosil/an,  Monday  monuog. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Trelyon, 

"  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Roscorla 
says  in  the  letter  Wenna  has  just  re- 
ceived ?  Why,  that  you  could  not  get  up 
that  ring  by  dredging,  but  that  you  musl 
have  bought  the  ring  at  Plymouth.  Just 
think  of  the  wicked  old  wretch  fancying 
such  things  ;  as  if  you  would  give  a  ring 
of  emeralds  to  any  one!  Tell  me  that 
this  is  a  story,  that  I  may  bid  Wenna 
contradict  him  at  once.  I  have  got  no 
patience  with  a  man  who  is  given  over  to 
such  mean  suspicions. 

*'  Yours  faithfully, 

"Mabyn  Rosewarne." 
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**  London,  Tuesday  night. 

*'  Dear  Mabyn, 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Roscorla 
is  right.  It  was  a  foolish  trick — I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  successful,  for  my 
hitting  the  size  of  her  finger  was  rather 
a  stroke  of  luck  ;  but  I  thought  it  would 
amuse  her  if  she  did  find  it  out  after  an 
hour  or  two.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  her 
afterwards,  for  she  would  think  it  imper- 
tinent. What's  to  be  done  ?  Is  she 
angry  about  it  ? 

"Yours  sincerely, 

''  Harry  Trelyon." 

"  Eglosllyan. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Trelyon, 

"  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing ! 
Why,  to  give  Wenna,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  an  emerald  ring,  just  after  I  had 
g:ot  Mr.  Roscorla  to  give  her  one,  for  bad 
luck  to  himself!  Why,  how  could  you 
do  it !  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
it  —  unless  you  demand  it  back,  a?td send 
ker  one  with  sapphires  in  it  at  once. 
"Yours, 

"  M.  R. 

"  P.S.  — As  quick  as  ever  you  can.^^ 

*'  London,  Friday  morning. 

"  Dear  Mabyn, 

"  Why,  you   know   she  wouldn't    take 
a  sapphire  ring  or   any  other  from   me. 
"Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  Trelyon." 
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"  Dear  Mr.  Trelyon, 
"  Pray    dp     not    lose 


any    time 


writing  ;  but  send  me  at  once  a  sapphire 
ring  for  Wenna.  You  have  hit  the  size 
once,  and  you  can  do  it  again  ;  but 
in  any  case,  I  have  marked  the  size  on 
this  bit  of  thread,  and  the  jeweller  will 
understand.  And  please,  dear  Mr.  Trel- 
yon, don't  get  a  very  expensive  one,  but 
a  plain,  good  one,  just  like  what  a  poor 
person  like  me  would  buy  for  a  present, 
if  I  wanted  to.  And  post  it  at  once, 
please  —  this  is  very  iinportant, 
"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"Mabyn  Rosewarne." 

In  consequence  of  this  correspond- 
ence, Mabyn,  one  morning,  proceeded  to 
seek  out  her  sister,  whom  she  found  busy 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Sewing-Club, 
which  was  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Mabyn  seemed  a  little  shy. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  she  said,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  You  know  I  wrote  to 
ask  Mr.  Trelyon  about  the  ring.  Well, 
he's  very,  very  sorry  —  oh,  you  don't 
know  how  sorry  he  is,  Wenna  !  —  but  it's 
quite  true.    He  thought  he  would  please 


you  by  getting  the  ring,  and  that  you 
would  make  a  joke  of  it  when  you  found 
it  out  ;  and  then  he  was  afraid  to  speak 
of  it  afterwards " 

Wenna  had  quietly  slipped  the  ring  off 
her  finger.  She  betrayed  no  emotion  at 
the  mention  of  Mr.  Trelyon's  name.  Her 
face  was  a  trifle  red,  that  was  all. 

"  It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,"  she 
said,  "but  I  suppose  he  meant  no  harm. 
Will  you  send  him  back  the  ring  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "Give  me 
the  ring,  Wenna." 

She  carefully  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  Any 
one  who  knew  her  would  have  seen  by 
her  face  that  she  meant  to  give  that  ring 
short  shrift.     Then  she  said,  timidly  — 

"  You  are  not  very  angry,  Wenna  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  vexed 
Mr.  Roscorla  by  my  carelessness." 

"Wenna,"  the  younger  sister  contin- 
ued, even  more  timidly,  "do  you  know 
what  I've  heard  about  rings —  that  when 
you've  worn  one  for  some  time  on  a  fin- 
ger, you  ought  never  to  leave  it  off  alto- 
gether ;  I  think  it  affects  the  circulation 
—  or  something  of  that  kind.  Now  if 
Mr.  Trelyon  were  to  send  you  another 
ring,  just  to  —  to  keep  the  place  of  that 
one  until  Mr.  Roscorla  came  back " 

"  Mabyn,  you  must  be  mad  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,"  said  her  sister,  looking 
down. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Mabyn  said,  meekly,  "  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  like  the  notion  of 
Mr.  Trelyon  giving  you  a  ring.  And  so, 
dear  Wenna,  I've  —  I've  got  a  ring  for 
you  —  you  won't  mind  taking  it  from  me  ; 
and  if  you  do  wear  it  on  the  engaged 
finger,  why,  that  doesn't  matter,  don't 
you  see  } " 

She  produced  the  ring  of  dark  blue 
stones,  and  herself  put  it  on  Wenna's 
finger. 

"Oh,  Mabyn,"  Wenna  said,  "how- 
could  you  be  so  extravagant  !  And  just 
after  you  gave  me  that  ten  shillings  for 
the  Leans." 

'♦You  be  quiet,"  said  Mabyn,  briskly, 
going  off  with  a  light  look  on  her  face. 

And  yet  there  was  some  determination 
about  her  mouth.  She  hastily  put  on 
her  hat  and  went  out.  She  took  the 
path  by  the  hillside  over  the  little  har- 
bour ;  and  eventually  she  reached  the 
face  of  the  black  cliff,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  grey-green  sea  was  dashing  in 
white  masses  of  foam  ;  there  was  no  liv- 
ing thing  around  her  but  the  choughs 
and  daws,  and  the  white  seagulls  sailing 
overhead. 
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Slie  took  out  a   large  sheet  of  brown 
iper  and  placed  it  on  the  ground.    Then 
>e  sought  out  a   bit  of   rock,  weighing 
(bout  two  pounds.     Then  she  look   out 
\e  little  parcel  which  contained  the  em- 
irald  ring,  tied  it  up  carefully  along  with 
»e  stone  ia  the   sheet  of   brown  paper; 
Inally,  she  rose  up  to  her  full  height  and 
teaved  the  whole  into  the  sea,     A  splash 
lown  there,  and  that  was  all. 
She  clapped  her  hands  with  joy. 
"  And  now,  my  precious  emerald  ring, 
that's  the  last  of  you,  I  imagine  !     And 
there  isn't  much  chance  of   a  fish  bring- 
ing you  back,  to  make  mischief  with  your 
ugly  green  stones  !  " 

Then  she  went  home,  and  wrote  this 
note  :  — 

"  Eglosilyan,  Monday. 

"Dear  Mr.  Trelyon, 

"  I  have  just  thrown  the  emerald 
ring  you  gave  Wenna  into  the  sea,  and 
"  e  wears  the  other  one  now  on  her 
^S^Ji^^^i  J^'K^'^''^  ^"^  she  thinks  I  bought 
it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  old-fashioned 
rhyme  such  as  this  ?  — 

Oh,  green  is  forsaken, 
And  vellow's  forsworn, 
And  blue  is  the  sweetest 
Colour  that's  worn  ! 

can't  tell  what  mischief  that  emerald 
might  not  have  done.     But  the  sap- 
lires  that  Wenna  is    wearing  now   are 
'rfectly  beautiful ;  and  Wenna  is  not  so 
t-broken  that  she  isn't  very  proud  of 
lera.     I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  ring. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

"Mabyn  Rosewarne. 
"  P.S.  —  Are  you    never  coming  back 
to  Eglosilyan  any  more  "i  " 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  Mabyn  wait- 
ed with  a  secret   hope,  to  see  what  an- 

er   Mr.  Roscorla    would  send  to   that 

ttcr  of  confession  and  contrition  Wen- 
a  had  written  to  him  at  Penzance.  The 
tetter  had  been  written  as  an  act  of  duty, 
and  posted  too  ;  but  there  was  no  mail 
going  out  for  ten  davs  thereafter,  so  that 
a  considerable  time  had  to  elapse  before 
the  answer  came. 

During  that  time  Wenna  went  about 
her  ordinary  duties,  just  as  if  there  was 
no  hidden  fire  of  pain  consuming  her 
heart ;  there  was  no  word  spoken  by  her 
or  to  her  of  all  that  had  recently  oc- 
curred ;  her  mother  and  sister  were  glad 
to  see  her  so  continuously  busy.  At 
first  she  shrank  from  going  up  to  Trel- 
yon  Hall,  and  would  rather  have  cc^Vre- 
sponded  with  Mrs.  Trelyon  about  their 


I  joint  work  of  charity,  but  she  conquered 
I  the  feeling,  and  went  and  saw  the  gentle 
Jlady,  and  perceived  nothing  altered  or 
strange  in  her  demeanour.  At  last  the 
letter  from  Jamaica  came  ;  and  Mabyn, 
having  sent  it  up  to  her  sister's  room 
waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fol- 
lowed It.  She  was  a  little  afraid,  despite 
her  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  sapphire 
ring. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  she  ut- 
tered a  slight  cry  of  al  irm  and  ran  for- 
ward to  her  sister.  Wenna  was  seated 
on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  but  she 
had  thrown  her  arms  out  on  the  bed,  her 
head  was  between  them,  and  she  was 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"Wenna,  what  is  the  matter  1  what  has 
he  said  to  you  1 " 

Mabyn's  eyes  were  all  afire  now.  Wen- 
na would  not  answer.  She  would  not 
even  raise  her  head. 

"  Wenna,  I  want  to  see  that  letter." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  the  girl  moaned.  "I 
deserve  it ;  he  says  what  is  true  ;  I  want 
you  to  leave  me  alone,  Mabyn — you  — 
you  can't  do  anything  to  help  this " 

But  Mabyn  had  by  this  time  perceived 
that  her  sister  held  in  her  hand,  crum- 
pled up,  the  letter  which  was  the  cause 
of  this  wild  outburst  of  grief.  She  went 
forward  and  firmly  took  it  out  of  the 
yielding  fingers  ;  then  she  turned  to  the 
light  and  read  it. 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  a  man  !  "  she  said  ;  and 
then  the  very  passion  of  her  indignation 
finding  no  other  vent,  filled  her  eyes  with 
proud  and  angry  tears.  She  forgot  to  re- 
joice that  her  sister  was  now.  free.  She 
only  saw  the  cruel  insult  of  those  lines, 
and  the  fashion  in  which  it  had  struck 
down  its  victim. 

"  Wenna,"  she  said,  hotly,  "  you  ought 
to  have  more  spirit  !  You  don't  mean  to 
say  you  care  for  the  opinion  of  a  man 
who  would  write  to  any  girl  like  that ! 
You  ought  to  be  precious  glad  that  he 
has  shown  himself  in  his  true  colours. 
Why,  he  never  cared  a  bit  for  you  — 
never!  —  or  he  would  never  turn  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  insult  you " 

"  I  have  deserved  it  all ;  it  is  every 
word  of  it  true  ;  he  could  not  have  writ- 
ten otherwise  "  —  that  was  all  that  Wen- 
j  na  would  say  between  her  sobs. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Mabyn,  "  after  all  I 
j  am  glad  he  was  angry.  I  did  not  think 
j  he  had  so  much  spirit.  And  if  this  is  his 
I  opinion  of  you,  I  don't  think  it  is  worth 
heeding,  only  I  hope  he'll  keep  to  it. 
Yes,  I  do  I  I  hope  he'll  continue  to  think 
you  everything  that  is  wicked,  and   re- 
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main  out  in  Jamaica.  Wenna,  you  must 
not  lie  and  cry  like  that.  Come,  get  up, 
and  look  at  the  strawberries  that  Mr. 
Trewhella  has  sent  you." 

"  Please,  Mabyn,  leave  me  alone, 
there's  a  o^ood  girl." 

"  I  shall  be  up  again  in  a  few  minutes, 
then  ;  I  want  you  to  drive  me  over  to  St. 
Gwennis.  Wenna,  I  mus/  go  over  to  St. 
Gwennis  before  lunch  ;  and  father  won't 
let  me  have  anybody  to  drive  ;  do  you 
hear,  Wenna.-*" 

Then  she  went  out  and  down  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  bothered  Jennifer  for 
a  few  minutes  until  she  had  got  an  iron 
heated  at  the  fire.  With  this  implement 
she  carefully  smoothed  out  the  crumpled 
letter,  and  then  she  as  carefully  folded  it, 
took  it  up-stairs,  and  put  it  safely  away  in 
her  own  desk.  She  had  just  time  to 
write  a  few  lines  :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Trelyon, 

"  Do    you    know    what  news 


got  to  tell  you  ?     Can  you  guess 


have 
The 
between  Mr.  Roscorla  and 
Wenna /i-  broke7ioff;  and  I  have  got  in 
my  possession  the  letter  in  which  he  sets 
her  free.     If   you  knew  how  glad    I  am  ! 

—  I  should  like  to  cry,  *  Hurrah  !  hur- 
rah ! '  all  tlirough  the  streets  of  Eglo- 
silyan,  and  I  think  every  one  else  would 
do  the  same  if  only  they  knew.  Of 
course,  she  is  very  much  grieved,  for  he 
has  been  most  insulting.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  things  he  said  ;  you  would  kill 
him  if  you  heard  them.  But  she  will 
come  round  very  soon,  I  know  ;  and  then 
she  will  have  her  freedom  again,  and  no 
more  emerald  rings,  and  letters  all  filled 
with  arguments.  Would  you  like  to  see 
her,  Mr.  Trelyon  ?     But  don't  come   yet 

—  not  for  a  longtime — she  would  only 
get  angry  and  obstinate.  I'll  tell  you 
when  to  come  ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
you  know,  she  is  still  wearing  your  ring, 
so  that  you  need  not  be  afraid.  How 
glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  again  ! 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 
*'  Mabyn  Rosewarne." 

She  went  down-stairs  quickly,  and  put 
this  letter  in  the  letter-be  x.  There  was 
an  air  of  triumph  on  her  face.  She  had 
worked  for  this  result  — aided  by  the 
mysterious  powers  of  fate,  whom  she  had 
Conjured  to  serve  her  — and  now  the 
welcome  end  of  her  labours  had  arrived. 
She  bade  the  ostler  get  out  the  dog-cart, 
as  if  she  were  the  queen  of  Sheba  going 
to  visit  Solomon.  She  went  marching 
up  to  her  sister's  room,  announcing  her 
approach  with   a   more    than  ordinarily 


accurate  rendering  of  "Oh,  the  men  of 
merry,  merry  England  !  "  so  that  a  stran- 
ger might  have  fancied  that  he  heard  the 
very  voice  of  Harry  Trelyon,  with  all  its 
unmelodious  vigour,  ringing  along  the 
passage. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 
the   exile's   RETURN. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  away  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth,  each  day  crowded 
with  new  experiences  and  slowly  ob- 
scuring the  clear  pictures  of  England 
with  which  you  left ;  perhaps  you  have 
only  been  hidden  away  in  London,  amid 
its  ceaseless  noise,  its  stranger  faces,  its 
monotonous  recurrence  of  duties  ;  let  us 
say,  in  any  case,  that  you  are  returning 
home  for  a  space  to  the  quiet  of  northern 
Cornwall. 

You  look  out  of  the  high  window  of  a 
Plymouth  hotel  early  in  the  morning; 
there  is  promise  of  a  beautiful  autumn 
day.  A  ring  of  pink  mist  lies  around  the 
horizon  ;  overhead  the  sky  is  clear  and 
blue  ;  the  white  sickle  of  the  moon  still 
lingers  visible.  The  new  warmth  of  the 
day  begins  to  melt  the  hoar-frost  in  the 
meadows,  and  you  know  that  out  beyond 
the  town  the  sun  is  shining  brilliantly  on 
the  wet  grass,  with  the  brown  cattle 
gleaming  red  in  the  light. 

You  leave  the  great  world  behind,  with 
all  its  bustle,  crowds,  and  express  en- 
gines, whea  you  get  into  the  quiet  little 
train  that  takes  you  leisurely  up  to  Laun- 
ceston,  through  woods,  by  the  sides  of' 
rivers,  over  great  valleys.  There  is  a 
sense  of  repose  about  this  railway  jour- 
ney. The  train  stops  at  any  number  of. 
small  stations — apparently  to  let  the' 
guard  have  a  chat  with  the  station-mas- 
ter—  and  then  jogs  on  in  a  quiet,  con- 
tented fashion.  And  on  such  an  autumn 
day  as  this,  that  is  a  beautiful,  still,  rich- 
coloured,  and  English-looking  country 
through  which  it  passes.  Here  is  a  deep 
valley,  all  glittering  with  the  dew  and  the 
sunlight.  Down  in  the  hollow  a  farm- 
yard is  half  hidden,  behind  the  yellowing 
elms  ;  a  boy  is  driving  a  flock  of  white 
geese  along  the  twisting  road  ;  the 
hedges  are  red  with  the  withering  briers. 
Up  here,  along  the  hillsides,  the  woods 
of  scrub-oak  are  glowing  with  every  im- 
aginable hue  of  gold,  crimson,  and  bronze, 
except  where  a  few  dark  firs  appear,  or 
where  a  tuft  of  broom,  pure  and  bright 
in  its  green,  stands  out  among  the  faded 
breckans.  The  gorse  is  profusely  in 
bloom  —  it  always  is  in  Cornwall.      Still 
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•ther  over  there  are  sheep  visible  on 
^e  uplands  ;  beyond  these  again  the 
|e.ik  brown  moors  rise  into  peaks  of 
ills  ;  overhead  the  silent  blue,  and  all 
^ound  the  sweet,  fresh  country  air. 

With  a  sharp  whistle  the  small  train 
irts  into  an  opening  in  the  hills  ;  here 
are   in  the  twilight  of  a  great  wood. 


bare  ;  the 


le  tall  trees  are  becomin_ 
round  is   red   with    the   fallen    leaves ; 
through    the   branches    the    blue-winged 
jay   flies,   screaming    harshly;    you    can 
smell  the  damp  and  resinous  odours  of 
the  ferns.     Out  again  we  get  into  the  sun 
light  ;  and  lo  !  a  rushing,  brawling,  nar- 
row stream,  its  clear  flood  swaying  this 
way  and  that  by  the  big  stones  ;  a  wall  of 
:  )ck  overhead  crowned  by  glowing  furze  ; 
a  herd   of    red   cattle   sent    scampering 
through  the  bright  green  grass.     Now  we 
get  slowly  into  a  small  white  station,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a   tiny  town  over  in 
the  valley  ;  again  we  go  on  by  wood  and 
valley,  by  rocks,  and  streams,  and  farms. 
_U  is  a  pleasant  drive  on  such  a  morning. 
In   one  of   the  carriages  in    this  train 
ister   Harry   Trelyon   and    his   grand- 
)lher  were  seated.     How  he  had  ever 
trsuaded   her  to  go  with  him  to  Corn- 
ill   by   train  was    mysterious    enough  ; 
the    old   lady   thoroughly   hated    all 
|ch  modern  devices.      It  was  her  cus- 
to  go  travelling  all  over  the  country 
llh  a  big,  old-fashioned  phaeton  and  a 
iW  of  horses  ;  and  her  chief  amusement 
iring  these  long  excursions  was  driving 
to  any  big  house  she  took  a  fancy  to, 
order  to   see  if   there   was  a   chance 
, its  being  let  to  her.     The  faithful  old 
frvant  who  attended  her,  and  who  was 
•-.hout  as   old   as    the   coachman,   had  a 
leat  respect  for  his  mistress  ;  but  some- 
mcs  he  swore  —  inaudibly  —  when  she 
rdered  him  to  make  the  usual  inquiry  at 
:  le  front-door  of  some  noble  lord's  coun- 
ry   residence,  which    he  would   as  soon 
have   thought  of   letting  as  of  forfeiting 
his   seat    in   the   House  of  Peers  or  his 
hopes  of  heaven.     But  the  carriage  and 
horses  were  coming  down  all  the  same  to 
Eglosilyan,  to  take  her  back  again. 

'•  Harry,"  she   was  saying  at  this   mo- 
ment, "the   longer    I    look   at   you,   the 
more   positive  I    am  that   you  are  ill.     I 
don't  like  your  colour;  you  are  thin,  and 
'.reworn,    and    anxious.      What    is    the 
latter  with  you  ?  " 

*•  Going  to  school  again  at  twenty-one 

>    hard    work,   grandmother,"    he    said. 

••  Don't   you    try  it.      But    I  don't  think 

I'm  particularly 'ill  ;  few  folks  can  keep  a 

complexion  like  yours,  grandmother." 


"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  rather  pleased, 
"  many's  the  time  they  said  that  about 
me,  that  there  wasn't  much  to  complain 
of  in  my  looks  ;  and  that's  what  a  girl 
thinks  of  then,  and  sweethearts,  and 
balls,  and  all  the  other  men  looking  sav- 
age when  she's  dancing  with  any  one  of 
them.  Well,  well,  Harry  ;  and  what  is 
all  this  about  you  and  the  young  lady 
your  mother  has  made  such  a  pet  of? 
Oh,  yes,  I  have  my  suspicions  ;  and  she's 
engaged  to  another  man,  isn't  she  ?  Your 
.  grandfather  would  have  fought  him.  Til 
-I  be  bound;  but  we  live  in  a  peaceable 
way  now  —  well,  tvell,  no  matter;  but 
hasn't  that  got  something  to  do  with  your 
glum  looks,  Harry?" 

*'  I  tell  you,  grandmother,  I  have  been 
hard  at  work  in  London.  You  can't  look 
very  brilliant  after  a  few  months  in  Lon- 
don." 

"And  what  keeps  you  in  London  at 
this  time  of  the  year.**  "said  this  plain- 
spoken  old  lady.  "  Your  fancy  about 
getting  into  the  army  ?  Nonsense,  man  ; 
don't  tell  me  such  a  tale  as  that.  There's 
a  woman  in  the  case  ;  a  Trelyon  never 
put  himself  so  much  about  from  any 
other  cause.  To  stop  in  town  at  this 
time  of  the  year  !  Why,  your  grandfather 
and  your  father,  too,  would  have  laughed 
to  hear  of  it.  I  haven't  had  a  brace  of 
birds  or  a  pheasant  sent  me  since  last 
autumn — not  one.  Come,  sir,  be  frank 
with  me.  I'm  an  old  woman,  but  1  can 
hold  my  tongue," 

"  There's  nothing  to  tell,  grandmother," 
he  said.  "You  just  about  hit  it  in  that 
guess  of  yours  —  I  suppose  Juliott  told 
you.  Well,  the  girl  is  engaged  to  another 
man  ;  and  what  more  is  to  be  said  ?  " 

"  The  man's  in  Jamaica  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  are  you  going  down  to-day  ?" 

"  Only  for  a  brief  visit :  I've  been  z 
long  time  away." 

The  old  lady  sat  silent  for  some  time. 
She  had  heard  of  the  whole  affair  before  ; 
but  she  wished  to  have  the  rumour  con- 
firmed. And  at  first  she  was  sorely 
troubled  that  her  grandson  should  con- 
template marrying  the  daughter  of  an 
inn-keeper,  however  intelligent,  amiable, 
and  well-educated  the  young  lady  might 
be  ;  but  she  knew  the  Trelyons  pretty 
well,  and  knew  that,  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  it,  argument  and  remon- 
strance would  be  useless.  Moreover, 
she  had  a  great  affection  for  this  young 
man,  and  was  strongly  disposed  to  sym- 
j)athize  with  any  wish  of  his.  She  grevr 
in  lime  to  have  a  great  interest  in  Miss 
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Wenna  Rosewarne  ;  at  this  moment  the 
chief  object  of  her  visit  was  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  She  grew  to  pity  young 
Trelyon  in  his  disappointment,  and  was 
inchned  to  beHeve  that  the  person  in 
Jamaica  was  something  of  a  public  ene- 
my. The  fact  was,  her  mere  sympathy 
for  her  grandson  would  have  converted 
her  to  a  sympathy  with  the  wildest  pro- 
ject he  could  have  formed. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  she  said,  "  what  awkward 
things  engagements  are  when  they  stand 
in  your  way.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? 
I  was  just  about  as  good  as  engaged  to 
John  Cholmondeley  when  I  gave  myself 
up  to  your  grandfather  —  but  there,  when 
a  girl's  heart  pulls  her  one  way,  and  her 
promise  pulls  her  another  way,  she  needs 
to  be  a  very  firm-minded  young  woman, 
if  she  means  to  hold  fast.  John  Chol- 
mondeley was  as  good-hearted  a  young 
fellow  as  ever  lived  —  yes,  I  will  say  that 
for  him  ;  and  I  was  mightily  sorry  for 
him  ;  but  —  but  you  see,  that's  how  things 
come  about.  Dear,  dear,  that  evening 
at  Bath  —  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it 
was  yesterday  —  and  it  was  only  two 
months  after  I  had  run  away  with  your 
grandfather.  Yes,  there  was  a  ball  that 
night ;  and  we  had  kept  very  quiet,  you 
know,  after  coming  back  ;  but  this  time 
your  grandfather  had  set  his  heart  on 
taking  me  out  before  everybody,  and,  you 
know,  he  had  to  have  his  way.  As  sure 
as  I  live,  Harry,  the  first  man  I  saw  was 
John  Cholmondeley,  just  as  white  as  a 
ghost  —  they  said  he  had  been  drinking 
hard  and  gambling  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  two  months.  He  wouldn't 
come  near  me.  He  wouldn't  take  the 
least  notice  of  me.  The  whole  night  he 
pretended  to  be  vastly  gay  and  merry  ; 
he  danced  with  everybody  ;  but  his  eyes 
never  came  near  me.  Well,  you  know 
what  a  girl  is  —  that  vexed  me  a  little 
bit ;  for  there  never  was  a  man  such  a 
slave  to  a  woman  as  he  was  to  me  — 
dear,  dear,  the  way  my  father  used  to 
laugh  at  him,  until  he  got  wild  with  an- 
ger. Well,  I  went  up  to  him  at  last,  when 
he  was  by  himself,  and  I  said  to  him, 
just  in  a  careless  way,  you  know,  'John, 
aren't  you  going  to  dance  with  me  to- 
night?' Well,  do  you  know,  his  face 
got  quite  white  again  ?  and  he  said —  I 
remember  the  very  words,  all  as  cold  as 
ice  — 'Madam,'  says  he,  '  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  your  hurried  trip  to  Scotland 
has  impaired  neither  your  good  looks  nor 
vour  self-command.'  Wasn't  it  cruel  of 
him?  — but  then,  poor  fellow,  he  had 
been  badly  used,  I  admit  that.      Poor 


young  fellow,  he  never  did  marry  ;  and  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  forgot  me  to  his 
dying  day.  Many  a  time  I'd  like  to  have 
told  him  all  about  it ;  and  how  there  was 
no  use  in  my  marrying  him  if  I  liked  an- 
other man  better  ;  but  though  we  met 
sometimes,  especially  when  he  came 
down  about  the  Reform  Bill  time  —  and 
I  do  believe  I  made  a  red-hot  Radical  of 
him  —  he  was  always  very  proud,  and  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  go  back  on  the  old 
story.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  your  grand-, 
father  did  for  him  —  he  got  him  returned 
at  the  very  next  election,  and  he  on  the 
other  side  too  ;  and  after  a  bit  a  man  be- 
gins to  think  more  about  getting  a  seat 
in  Parliament  than  about  courting  an 
empty-headed  girl.  I  have  met  this  Mr. 
Roscorla,  haven't  I  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  have." 

"A  good-looking  man  rather,  with  a 
fresh  complexion  and  grey  hair  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  good 
looks,"  said  Trelyon,  shortly.  "  I  shouldn't 
think  people  would  call  him  an  Adonis. 
But  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  have  been  mistaken,'* 
the  old  lady  said  ;  "  but  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman at  Plymouth  Station  who  seemed 
to  be  something  like  what  I  can  recall  of 
Mr.  Roscorla  —  you  didn't  see  him,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"At  Plymouth  Station,  grandmother  ? '* 
the  young  man  said,  becoming  rather  un- 
easy. 

"Yes.  He  got  into  the  train  just  as 
we  came  up.  A  neatly-dressed  man,  grey 
hair,  and  a  healthy-looking  face  —  I  must 
have  seen  him  somewhere  about  here  be- 
fore." 

"Roscorla  is  in  Jamaica,"  said  Trel- 
yon, positively. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  train  slowed 
into  Launceston  Station,  and  the  people 
began  to  get  out  on  the  platform.  « 

"That  is  the  man  I  mean,"  said  the 
old  lady. 

Trelyon  turned  and  stared.  There, 
sure  enough,  was  Mr.  Roscorla,  looking 
not  one  whit  different  from  the  precise, 
elderly,  fresh-coloured  gentleman  who 
had  left  Cornwall  some  seven  months  be- 
fore. 

"  Good  Lord,  Harry,"  said  the  old  lady, 
nervously  looking  at  her  grandson's  face, 
"don't  have  a  fight  here  !  " 

The  next  second  Mr.  Roscorla  wheeled 
round,  anxious  about  some  luggage,  and 
now  it  was  his  turn  to  stare  in  astonish- 
ment and  anger  —  anger,  because  he  had 
been  told  that  Harry  Trelyon  never  came 
near  Cornwall,  and  his  first  sudden  sus- 
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)!cion  was  that  he  had  been  deceived. 
Jl  this  had  happened  in  a  minute. 
Velyon  was  the  first  to  rej^ain  his  self- 
jommand.  He  walked  deliberately  for- 
rard,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said  — 

Hillo,  Roscorla ;  back  in  England 
rain  ?  I  didn't  know  you  were  corn- 
No,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla,  with  his  face 
Jrown  just  a  trifle  greyer,  "no,  I  suppose 
not." 

In  point  of  fact  he  had  not  informed 
y  one   of   his   coming.     He   had   pre- 
ared   a   little   surprise.     The  chief  mo- 
ive  of  his  return  was  to  get  Wenna  to 
cancel  forever  that  unlucky  letter  of  re- 
lease he  had  sent  her,  which  he  had  done 
more  or  less  successfully  in  subsequent 
correspondence  ;  but  he  had  also  hoped 
to  introduce  a  little  romanticism  into  his 
meetinj^  with  her.     He  would  enter  Eglo- 
silyan  on  foot.     He  would  wander  down 
to  the   rocks   at   the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour,  on    the   chance  of  finding  Wenna 
there.     Might  he  not  hear  her  humming 
herself,  as    she  sat  and  sewed,  some 
atch  of  *'  Your  Polly  has  never  been 
Ise,  she   declares"  —  or   was   that   the 
ry  last  ballad  in  the  world  she  would 
w  think  of  singing  ?    Then  the  delight 
regarding  again   the    placid,    bright 
ce  and  earnest  eyes,  of  securing  once 
re  a  perfect   understanding   between 
em,  and  their  glad  return  to  the  inn. 
All   this  had  been  spoiled  by  the  ap- 
arance   of  this   young  man  :  he  loved 
im  none  the  more  for  that. 

I  suppose  you  haven't  got  a  trap 
waiting  for  you?"  said  Trelyon,  with 
cold  politeness.  "I  can  drive  you  over. 
If  you  like." 

He  could  do  no  less  than  make  the  of- 
fer ;  the  other  had  no  alternative  but  to 
accept.  Old  Mrs.  Trelyon  heard  this 
compact  made  with  considerable  dread. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  dismal  drive  over  to 
Kglosilyan,  bright  as  the  forenoon  was. 
rhe  old  lady  did  her  best  to  be  courteous 
to  Mr.  Roscorla  and  cheerful  with  her 
L^randson  ;  but  she  was  oppressed  by  the 
belief  that  it  was  only  her  presence  that 
had  so  far  restrained  the  two  men  from 
giving  vent  to  the  rage  and  jealousy  that 
filled  their  hearts.  The  conversation 
kept  up  was  singular. 

"Are  you  going  to  remain  in  England 

long,    Roscorla  ? "   said   the   younger  of 

the  two  men,  making  an  unnecessary  cut 

at  one  of  the  two  horses  he  was  driving. 

"  Don't  know  yet.     Perhaps  I  may." 

"Because,"  said   Trelyon,  with  angry 


impertinence,  *'I  suppose  If  you  do 
vou'll  have  to  look  round  for  a  house- 
keeper." 

The  insinuation  was  felt ;  and  Ros- 
corla's  eyes  looked  anything  but  pleas- 
ant as  he  answered  — 

"  You  forget  I've  got  Mrs.  Coroish  to 
look  after  my  house." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Cornish  is  not  much  of  a 
companion  for  you." 

"  Men  seldom  want  to  make  compact- 
ions of  their  housekeepers,"  was  the  re- 
tort, uttered  rather  hotly. 

"  But  sometimes  they  wish  to  have  the 
two  ofi^ces  combined,  for  economy's 
sake." 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Trelyon  stnick 
in,  somewhat  wildly,  with  a  remark  about 
an  old  ruined  house,  which  seemed  to 
have  had  at  one  time  a  private  still  in- 
side :  the  danger  was  staved  off  for  the 
moment. 

"  Harry,"  she  said,  "  mind  what  yoa 
are  about ;  the  horses  seem  very  fresh." 

"Yes,  they  like  a  good  run  ;  I  suspect 
they've  had  precious  little  to  do  since  I 
left  Cornwall." 

Did  she  fear  that  the  young  man  was 
determined  to  throw  them  into  a  ditch  or 
down  a  precipice,  with  the  wild  desire  of 
killing  his  rival  at  any  cost  ?  If  she  had 
known  the  whole  state  of  affairs  between 
them  —  the  story  of  the  emerald  ring,  for 
example  —  she  would  have  understood 
at  least  the  difficulty  experienced  by  these 
two  men  in  remaining  decently  civil 
towards  each  other. 

So  they  passed  over  the  high  and  wide 
moors,  until  far  ahead  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  plain  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Roscorla  relapsed  into  silence  ;  he  was 
becoming  a  trifle  nervous.  He  was  prob- 
ably so  occupied  with  anticipations  of  his 
meeting  with  Wenna  that  he  failed  to 
notice  the  objects  around  him  — and  one 
of  these,  now  become  visible,  was  a  very 
handsome  young  lady,  who  was  coming 
smartly  along  a  wooded  lane,  carrying  a 
basket  of  bright-coloured  flowers. 

"  Why,  here's  Mabyn  Rosewarne.  I 
must  wait  for  her." 

Mabyn  had  seen  at  a  distance  Mrs. 
Trelyon's  grey  horses  ;  she  guessed  that 
the  young  master  had  come  back,  and 
that  he  had  brought  some  strangers  with 
him.  She  did  not  like  to  be  stared  at  by 
strangers.  She  came  along  the  path, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  she 
thought  it  impertinent  of  Harry  Trelyon 
to  wait  to  speak  to  her. 
"  Oh,  Mabyn,"  he  cried,  "you  must  let 
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me  drive  you  home  !  And  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  grandmother.  There  is 
some  one  else  whom  you  know." 

The  young  lady  bowed  to  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon  ;  then  she  stared,  and  changed  colour 
somewhat,  when  she  saw  Mr.  Roscorla  ; 
then  she  was  helped  up  into  a  seat. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Trelyon  ?  "  she 
said.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  have 
come  back.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ros- 
corla.?" 

She  shook  hands  with  them  both,  but 
not  quite  in  the  same  fashion. 

"And  you  have  sent  no  message  that 
you  were  coming  ?  "  she  said,  looking  her 
companion  straight  in  the  face. 

"No  —  no,  I  did  not,"  he  said,  angry 
and  embarrassed  by  the  open  enmity  of 
the  girl.  "  I  thought  I  should  surprise 
you  all " 

"  You  have  surprised  me,  any  way," 
said  Mabyn,  "for  how  can  you  be  so 
thoughtless  ?  Wenna  has  been  very  ill 
—  I  tell  you,  she  has  been  very  ill  in- 
deed, though  she  has  said  little  about 
it,  and  the  least  thing  upsets  her.  How 
can  you  think  of  frightening  her  so  ?  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  I  wish 
you  would  go  away  back  to  Launceston, 
or  London,  and  write  her  a  note  there,  if 
you  are  coming,  instead  of  trying  to 
frighten  her ! " 

This  was  the  language,  it  appeared  to 
Mr.  Roscorla,  of  a  virago  ;  only  viragoes 
do  not  ordinarily  have  tears  in  their  eyes, 
as  was  the  case  with  Mabyn,  when  she 
finished  her  indignant  appeal. 

"  Mr.  Trelyon,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to 
go  and  frighten  Wenna  so  ? "  she  de- 
manded. 

"  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  Trelyon 
answered,  with  an  air  as  if  he  had  said  to 
his  rival,  "Yes,  go  and  kill  the  girl !  You 
are  a  nice  sort  of  gentleman,  to  come 
down  from  London  to  kill  the  girl  !  " 

"  This  is  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla, 
contemptuously,  for  he  was  stung  into 
reprisal  by  the  persecution  of  these  two  ; 
"a  girl  isn't  so  easily  frightened  out  of 
her  wits.  Why,  she  must  have  known 
that  my  coming  home  was  at  any  time 
probable." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  feared  that  it 
was,"  said  Mabyn,  partly  to  herself  :  for 
once  she  was  afraid  of  speaking  out. 

Presently,  however,  a  brighter  light 
came  over  the  girl's  face. 

"Why,  I  quite  forgot,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing Harry  Trelyon  ;  "  I  quite  forgot 
that  Wenna  was  just  going  up  to  Trelyon 
Hall  when  I  left.     Of  course,  she  will  be 


be  able  to  tell  her 
has    arrived,   won't 


up  there.  You  will 
that  Mr.  Roscorla 
you?" 

The  malice  of  this  suggestion  was  so 
apparent  that  the  young  gentleman  in 
front  could  not  help  grinning  at  it ;  for- 
tunately, his  face  could  not  be  seen  by 
his  rival.  What  /le  thought  of  the  whole 
arrangement  can  only  be  imagined. 

And  so,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Roscorla 
and  his  friend  Mabyn  were  dropped  at 
the  inn  ;  while  Harry  Trelyon  drove  his 
grandmother  up  and  on  to  the  Hall. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  the  old  lady  said,  "  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  breathe  at  last ;  I 
thought  you  two  were  going  to  kill  each 
other." 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  the  young 
man  said  ;  "that  is  not  the  way  in  which 
this  affair  has  to  be  settled.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  for  her  decision  —  and  look  how 
everything  is  in  his  favour,  I  am  not 
even  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  her  ;  and 
even  if  I  could,  he  is  a  deal  cleverer  than 
me  in  argument.  He  would  argue  my 
head  off  in  half  an  hour." 

"  But  you  don't  turn  a  girl's  heart  round 
by  argument,  Harry.  When  a  girl  has  to 
choose  between  a  young  lover  and  an 
elderly  one,  it  isn't  always  good  sense 
that  directs  her  choice.  Is  Miss  Wenna 
Rosewarne  at  all  like  her  sister  }  " 

''  She's  not  such  a  tomboy,"  he  said  ; 
"but  she  is  quite  as  straightforward,  and 
proud,  and  quick  to  tell  you  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  There's  no  sort  of 
shamming  tolerated  by  tkese  two  girls. 
But  then  Wenna  is  gentler,  and  quieter, 
and  more  soft  and  lovable  than  Mabyn 
—  in  my  fancy,  you  know;  and  she  is 
more  humorous  and  clever,  so  that  she 
never  gets  into  those  schoolgirl  rages. 
But  it  is  really  a  shame  to  compare  them 
like  that  ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  said 
the  least  thing  against  one  of  these  girls, 
the  other  would  precious  soon  make  him 
regret  the  day  he  was  born.  You  don't 
catch  me  doing  that  with  either  of  them  ; 
I've  had  a  warning  already,  when  I 
hinted  that  Mabyn  might  probably  man- 
age to  keep  her  husband  in  good  order. 
And  so  she  would,  I  believe,  if  the  hus- 
band were  not  of  the  right  sort ;  but 
when  she  is  really  fond  of  anybody,  she 
becomes  their  slave  out-and-out.  There 
is  nothing  she  wouldn't  do  for  her  sister  ; 
and  her  sister  thinks  there's  nobody 
in  the  world  like  Mabyn.  So  you 
see " 

He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  this  sen- 
tence. 
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"Grandmother,"  he  said,  almost  in  a 
hisper,  "  here  she  is  coming  along  the 
ad." 

**  Miss  Rosewarne  ? " 
"Yes  :  shall  I  introduce  you  ?" 
"  If  you  like." 

Wenna  was  coming  down  the  steep 
ad,  between  the  high  hedges,  with  a 
all  girl  on  each  side  of  her,  whom  she 
as  leading  by  the  hand.  She  was  gaily 
Iking  to  them  ;  you  could  hear  the  chil- 
ren  laughing  at  what  she  said.  Old 
rs.  Trelyon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
is  merry  young  lady,  with  the  light  and 
ee  step,  the  careless  talk,  and  fresh  col- 
r  in  her  face,  was  certainly  not  dying 
any  love-affair. 

"Take  the  reins,  grandmother,  for  a 
inute." 

He  had  leapt  down  into  the  road,  and 
as  standing  before  her,  almost  ere  she 
d  time  to  recognize  him.  For  a  mo- 
ent  a  quick  gleam  of  gladness  shone 
her  face  ;  tlien,  almost  instinctively, 
e  seemed  to  shrink  from  him,  and  she 
s  reserved,  distant,  and  formal. 
He  introduced  her  to  the  old  lady,  who 
id  something  nice  to  her  about  her 
ter.  The  young  man  was  looking  wist- 
lly  at  her,  troubled  at  heart  that  she 
aled  him  so  coldly. 

"  I   have  got  to  break  some  news  to 
u,"   he  said;    "perhaps  you  will  con- 
er  it  good  news." 
She  looked  up  quickly. 
"  Nothing  has  happened  to  anybody  — 
Iv  some   one   has   arrived.     Mr.   Ros- 
rla  is  at  the  inn." 
She  did  not  flinch.    He  was  vexed  with 
r  that  she  showed  no  sign  of  fear  or  dis- 
e.     On  the  contrary,  she  quickly  said 
at  she  must  then  go  down  to  the  inn  ; 
-ind   she   bade  them  both   good-by,  in  a 
I'bcid  and  ordinary  way  ;  while  he  drove 
'  ff,  with  dark  thoughts'  crowding  into  his 
nagination  of  what  might  happen  down 
t    the   inn    during   the    next   few   days. 
e  was  angry  with  her,  he  scarcely  knew 
hy. 

Meanwhile  Wenna,  apparently  quite 
calm,  went  on  down  the  road  ;  but  there 
was  no  more  laughing  in  her  voice,  no 
more  light  in  her  face. 

'•  Miss  Wenna,"  said  the  smaller  of  the 
two  children,  who  could  not  understand 
this  change,  and  who  looked  up  with  big, 
wondering  eyes,  "  why  does  oo  tremble 
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From  The  CornhtU  Magaiine. 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Complaints  about  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  have  of  late  been  rife 
in  everv  quarter.  In  these  complaints 
themselves,  and  in  the  various  sugges- 
tions and  appeals  for  relief  which  have 
been  founded  upon  them,  the  fact  of 
such  a  rise  has  been  so  generally  assumed 
that  any  attempt  to  explain  that  it  is  in 
great  part  imaginary  will  seem  to  most 
persons  simply  paradoxical.  Does  not 
every  mistress  of  a  household,  it  will  be 
urged,  have,  in  details,  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  brought  to  her  mind  in  her  morn- 
ing interviews  with  her  cook  or  house- 
keeper ?  And  does  not  every  master 
have  the  same  evidence,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, when  the  time  comes  to  add  up  and 
discharge  his  Christmas  bills  ?  And 
where  else  is  the  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation to  be  sought  for  the  Civil  Service 
stores,  and  their  rapid  and  startling  suc- 
cess ?  The  matter  is  worth  inquiring 
into.  We  are  convinced  that  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  popular  mind 
has  got  hold  of  a  few  unquestionable 
facts,  but  has  been  rather  too  apt  to  turn 
aside  from  equally  important  groups  of 
counterbalancing  facts. 

Discussions  upon  the  subject  have  not 
as  a  rule,  we  apprehend,  taken  the  most 
convenient  and  conclusive  form.  Tl^y 
have  depended  too  much  upon  vague 
individual  recollection  of  details,  or  hear- 
say, on  ihe  one  hand,  or  upon  appeals  to 
statistical  columns  on  the  other  hand. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the 
examination  of  concrete  instances  offers 
practically  the  only  available  plan.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting,  and  we 
hope  to  give  sufficient  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing that  it  is  the  most  trustworthy 
plan.  Long  lists  of  figures,  containing 
the  statistics  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  vari- 
ous commodities  are  at  best  the  mere 
elements  of  an  inquiry,  and  need  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dressing  up  before 
they  can  be  of  any  service  to  us.  The 
price  alone  is  clearly  not  sufficient.  We 
must  also  know  the  relative  amount  of 
each  of  the  commodities  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  consumed,  so.  as  to  understand 
how  far  a  saving  in  the  one  direction 
will  neutralize  a  loss  In  another.  But  the 
moment  this  is  done  the  inquiry  really 
becomes  a  concrete  and  relative  one,  for 
the  comparative  amount  of  the  various 
articles  demanded  for  different  house- 
holds varies  widely  according  to  tastes 
and  circumstances.     In  one  family  bread 
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and  meat  will  be  the  important  items  ; 
in  another,  amusements,  travel,  and  lit- 
erature will  be  the  main  outlets  of  the  in- 
come. Tastes  and  circumstances  being 
various,  expenses  must  be  so  likewise. 
Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  if  we  wish 
to  <jet  at  the  facts  in  a  simple  and  intelli- 
gible manner,  we  have  really  only_  t\v^ 
courses  before  us.  One  of  these  is  to 
.  endeavour  to  construct  a  sort  of  fictitious 
person  who  shall  represent  the  average 
expenses  of  any  given  rank  or  position. 
We  may  assign  him  an  average  number 
of  children,  of  average  health  and  appe- 
tite, and  credit  the  parents  with  a  sort 
of  average  disposition  and  line  of  ex- 
penditure. As  regards  the  simple  wants 
and  tastes  of  the  agricultural  labouring- 
classes,  such  a  plan  as  this  might  answer. 
It  has  in  fact  been  repeatedly  adopted  in 
their  case  with  the  result  of  establishing, 
conclusively  we  think,  that  even  in  spite 
of  a  rise  of  money-wages  their  position  is 
on  the  whole  worse  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  than  it  was  a  generation  ago. 
When,  however,  we  attempt  to  apply  the 
same  method  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  with  their  widely  varying  tastes 
and  circumstances,  it  loses  most  of  its 
interest  and  value.  No  one  would  feel 
his  own  case  sufficiently  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  the  fictitious  individual 
to  find  much  interest  in  carrying  out  the 
comparison. 

A  far  better  plan,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  to  find  some  actual  concrete  case, 
that  is,  to  take  an  instance  of  a  family 
(if  such  can  be  found)  which  we  happened 
to  know  occupied  about  the  same  social 
position,  and  possessed  approximately 
similar  tastes  and  means  in  two  succes- 
sive generations.  What  we  may  thus 
seem  to  lose  in  scientific  accuracy  will  be 
more  than  made  up  in  other  ways.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  not  the  cost  or  whole- 
sale price  of  things,  which  is  what  the 
statisticians  are  mostly  concerned  with, 
but  the  actual  price  which  had  to  be  paid 
by  ordinary  householders  of  common  sa- 
gacity and  opportunity.  Moreover,  by 
thus  taking  actual  concrete  instances,  we 
are  saved  from  much  uncertainty  and 
conjecture  in  the  assignment  of  the  sup- 
posed proportions  in  various  directions 
which  the  outlay  of  our  fictitious  house- 
holder would  assume. 

We  may  remark  that  it  was  the  acci- 
dent of  such  an  opportunity  as  this  com- 
ing into  our  way  that  put  us  upon  the 
present  line  of  inquiry.  We  recently  fell 
in  with  some  tolerably  full  and  accurate 
household  books  of   from  forty  to  fifty 


years  ago,  having  the  best  possible 
grounds  for  knowing  what  was  the  cost 
of  living  for  a  similar  family  a  genera- 
tion further  on.  We  will  call  the  house- 
holders respectively  father  and  son. 
They  occupied  the  same  social  position 
in  the  upper,  or  upper  middle  class, 
whichever  people  may  please  to  call  it. 
Their  incomes  were  not  very  different, 
say  about  i,ooo/.  a  year.  Their  tastes 
also  were  somewhat  similar.  Both  had 
decided  literary  sympathies,  were  fond  of 
hospitality  in  a  quiet  way,  and  of  travel, 
and  were  both  fairly  good  domestic  man- 
agers. As  far  as  we  can  judge,  there- 
fore, each  would  want  similar  classes  of 
articles  and  of  about  the  same  quality, 
and  would  be  likely  to  get  it  at  much 
about  the  same  relative  cost.  The  cases 
are  also  analogous  in  that  neither  of  them 
lived  either  in  London  or  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  most  part  in 
country  towns  ;  so  that  that  source  of 
uncertainty  is  avoided  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that  formerly  the  difficulties  of 
transit  produced  much  greater  differ- 
ences than  now  exist  between  the  price 
of  some  things  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  country. 

Before  giving  some  of  our  results  in 
detail,  there  are  one  or  two  prevalent 
sources  of  confusion  which  require  to  be 
cleared  up.  Perhaps  the  oddest,  one 
might  say  the  coolest  assumption  often 
made  in  discussions  upon  this  subject, 
is  one  which  really  amounts  to  a  claim 
that  all  loss  arising  from  increase  of  cost 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  privation,  and 
therefore  a  ground  for  complaint,  whereas 
all  saving  arising  from  diminution  of 
cost  in  other  directions  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
greater  "  demands  "  of  the  present  age. 
Beef  and  butter  are  dearer,  therefore 
here  is  a  privation  ;  but  when  it  is  urged 
on  the  other  hand  that  travelling  is  vastly 
cheaper,  the  answer  will  very  likely  be, 
"Oh!  but  pjople  are  obliged  to  travel 
so  much  more  now  than  they  used  to  do  ; 
every  one  does  so  now,  even  those  who 
formerly  never  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
and  therefore  we,  like  others,  are  forced 
to  do  the  same."  Still  more  is  the  same 
answer  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  every 
sort  of  social  display.  It  need  hardly  be 
remarked  that  every  plea  of  this  sort 
must  be  peremptorily  rejected.  All  that 
we  are  concerned  with  is  the  simple 
question,  can  I  or  can  I  not  procure  a 
larger  supply  than  a  man  of  my  own 
means  could,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  of 
the  common  necessaries  and   luxuries  of 


Ikfe  ?     To  (urn  aside  to  examine  whether 
Ive  get  more  or  less  pleasure  out  of  these 
kources  than  people  would  formerly  have 
pone,  is  to  enter  upon  a  totally  different 
nuestion.     If  our  physical  frames  actual- 
ly  required    more  sustenance  now,  that 
jivould  be  a  fair  set-off   to  any    cheaper 
price  in  the  materials  ;  but  if  a   man  can 
^dorn  his  walls  with  double  the   number 
of  engravint^s  or  pictures  that  could  have 
been  procured  for  the  same   money   fifty 
years  apjo,  this  is  an  unquestionable  gain. 
For  him  to  turn  round  and  say  that  after 
all  it  comes  to  nothin^c,  because  society 
demands"  a   greater  show,  is  to   miss 
he  whole  point   in  dispute.     Of   course 
he  stomach  must  be  fairly   filled  before 
JDur  walls  are  decorated,  but  we  are   not 
discussing  the  case  of  the  very   poor,  all 
whose   earnings  go   to  necessaries,  with 
he  smallest  margin  left  for  luxuries.    We 
re  concerned  with  the  case  of    the   mid- 
le  and  upper  classes,  of  whose  expendi- 
ure,  whether   we  choose   to  give  it   the 
ame  of  luxury  or  not,  a  very   large  por- 
ion  is  spent  on  what  are  not  necessaries. 
Life  "  with  them  is  not   a  struggle   for 
he    means  of    existence,  but   a    choice 
mongst  many  forms  of   amusement  and 
elaxation.     Unless  therefore  we  take  an 
bsurdly  narrow  view  of    the  matter,  we 
ust  include  under  the  term    "cost  of 
ving,"  for  any  class,  all    that  makes  life 
njoyable,  as  well  as  what  makes   it  pos- 
ible  for  them. 
The  fact  is,  that  to  put  up  such  a  plea 
s  the  above  is  to  concede  almost  all  that 
IS  needed.     Society  has   no  fixed  claims 
whatever  ;  it  claims   just  as    much  as    it 
an  get.     Men  on  an  average  live   pretty 
early  up  to  their  income,  or  at  any  rate 
spend  about  the  same  proportion   of  it  in 
one  age  and  another.     If  then   they   are 
found  to  buy  more  of  some  article  of  en- 
l^fcjoyment  than  they  used  to,  it  is  a  sign  al- 
I^Hinost  certainly  of  an  increased    income, 
I^Kbut  also  not  improbably  of   some  fall  in 
l^^the    price    of    the    article    in    question. 
After  a  time  they  get  accustomed  to  the 
enjoyment  of   it,  regard  it  as  essential  to 
their   rank  or   position,  and    grumble    if 
they  cannot  have    it,  and   the   margin   by 
which  it  was  originally  procured,  as   well. 
Every  increase  therefore  in  the  demands 
of  society  often  marks  a  decrease,  recent 
or  of  long  standing,  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  may  of  course  have  been  attained   by 
an  increase  of   the  average  income,  but 
it  may  also  be  due  to  a  fall  in  the   price 
of  the  article.     People  say,  for   instance, 
i,         that    dinner-giving    is    more    expensive 
I^Know,  because  every  one  expects  cham- 
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pag^ne.  But  why  do  they  expect  it  now  "i 
Our  fathers  liked  the  taste  of  it  as  much 
as  we  do,  and  would  have  been  just  as 
glad  to  drink  it  ;  but  they  could  not 
afford  it.  This  means  that  the  son's  in- 
come is  on  an  average  larger  than  the 
father's  ;  but  the  claims  and  expectations 
of  society  are  simply  a  consequence  and 
sign  of  this  gradual  enrichment :  they  are 
not  a  product  which  goes  on  growing  of 
its  own  accord.  VVe  shall  therefore  neg- 
lect all  such  considerations,  and  contine 
ourselves  to  the  simple  question,  will  a 
given  income  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  buy  more  or  less  of  such  things 
as  they  choose  to  lay  it  out  in  ? 

Another  and  rather  perplexing  ques- 
tion arises  out  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
•articles  have  of  late  years  improved  in 
]  quality,  owing  to  increased  knowledge  or 
I  mechanical  skill  in  their  production.  In- 
jdeed,  in  many  cases  this  improvement 
has  been  so  great  as  to  have  taken  the 
form  of  the  entire  supersession  of  the  old 
material  or  instrument  by  modern  sub- 
stitutes. In  the  case  of  scientific  and 
manufacturing  commodities  this  is  too 
evident  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allu- 
sion. Compare,  e.g.  the  Aloderator  or 
Silber  laiTjp  with  the  best  oil-lamps  in 
existence  forty  years  ago.  The  quality 
of  the  light  now  used  in  every  little 
drawing-room  is  such  as  hardly  a  noble- 
man could  then  procure.  In  respect  of 
the  lighting  of  our  streets,  halls,  and 
passages,  the  contrast  is  of  course  more 
striking  still.  So  in  every  other  direc- 
tion. Modern  linen  is  finer  and  whiter, 
modern  paper  smoother,  steel  pens  (to 
most  tastes)  infinitely  less  vexing  than 
quills. 

VVe  are  quite  aware  that  a  contradic- 
tory belief    circulates    in    some    minds. 
Many    people    have    a    conviction    that 
things  are  now  made  cheap  and  nasty  ia 
comparison   with  the   excellence  and   so- 
lidity of  old  workmanship.     It  would  take 
up  too  much  space  here  to  give   the  full 
grounds  of  our  own   conviction,  but   we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  fact  is  that 
in  the  case  of  almost  every  article  those 
who  really  wish  for  excellence  can  get  it 
as  good   or  better  than  they  ever  could 
before  ;  but  that  to  suit  the  democratic 
1  taste  of  the  day,  and  the  consequent   de- 
!  sire  to  secure  a  sort  of  outside  equality 
in  all   ranks,  showy  articles    of   inferior 
I  durability  are  made   as    well  ;    in    other 
words,  that  the  cheap  and  flimsy  things, 
1  in  so  far  as  they  are  really  more  numer- 
I  ous,  represent   not  so  much  a  sul)siitu- 
'  tion  fur    the  grood  as  a   supplement    to 
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them.  Hardly  any  one  would  deny  that 
this  is  the  case  in  jewellery,  for  instance, 
and  we  suspect  that  the  same  explana- 
tion is  equally  valid  in  almost  every  other 
direction.  The  common  objection  which 
consists  in  pointing  to  some  stout,  and 
probably  ugly,  old  chair  or  cloak,  and 
comparing  it  favourably  with  those  in  use 
now,  is  met  by  the  simple  reply  that  all  the 
weak  ones  have  been  broken  up  or  thrown 
away,  so  that  none  but  the  few  strong 
ones  are  left.  Of  the  generally  rickety 
houses  which  the  builders  run  up  nowa- 
days about  London,  who  can  tell  but 
what  a  small  remnant  may  be  left  a  cen- 
tury hence  which  shall  be  pointed  out  as 
a  favourable  contrast  to  their  latest  suc- 
cessors .'* 

This  improvement  in  quality  throws  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  inquiry,  for 
since  we  have  not  got  the  old  articles  to 
compare  with  the  new,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
how  much  cheaper  the  latter  may  often 
be  at  nominally  the  same  price.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  such  a  saving  as  this  with  any  ap- 
proach to  numerical  accuracy,  but  clearly 
some  account  ought  to  be  taken  of  it,  for 
the  object  of  life  is  not  merely  to  get 
much,  but  also  to  get  it  good. 

So  again,  to  refer  to  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar class  of  cases,  there  are  many  articles 
which  simply  were  not  procurable  at  all  in 
former  days  ;  for  instance,  photographic 
likenesses.  Any  labourer  can  now  pro- 
cure for  a  shilling  a  more  perfect  likeness 
of  a  relative  than  the  richest  man  could 
have  purchased  a  generation  ago.  When 
the  comparison  is  made  between  past 
and  present  cost,  what  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  such  things  as  these  ?  It  is 
clearly  an  advantage  to  have  the  power  of 
procuring  things  which  our  fathers  would 
have  liked  as  much  as  we  do,  but  which 
they  had  not  the  chance  to  get,  but  it  is 
an  advantage  which  cannot  well  be  ex- 
pressed numerically.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  make  a  rough  comparison  with 
the  superior  articles  of  the  class  which 
most  nearly  took  their  place  in  former 
days. 

I  So  again  with  the  saving  which  is 
made,  not  in  money,  but  in  time.  A  man 
can  now  go  from  London  to  York  at 
about  one-third  the  price  which  his  father 
would  have  had  to  pay.  But  he  can  also 
do  it  with  comparative  comfort  and  safe- 
ty, in  all  weathers  and  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  in  less  than  five  hours,  instead  of 
requiring,  as  formerly,  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  The  former  advantage  admits  of 
accurate  determination,  but  how  are  we 


to  set  about  estimating  the  latter?  Such 
considerations  as  these  serve  to  remind 
us  that  any  comparison  between  past  and 
present  cost  of  living  must  be  at  best  a 
somewhat  rough  affair,  not  so  much  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  statistics,  as 
from  the  difficulty,  in  fact  impossibility, 
of  deciding  clearly  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  applied  in  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

We  will  now  give  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  facts.  It  will  be  best  to  divide  the 
total  outlay  into  four  or  five  principal 
groups  corresponding  to  the  main  classes 
of  wants.  The  first  of  these  corresponds 
to  what  are  often  called  "household  "  ex- 
penses, viz.  food  and  drink,  and  the  neces- 
saries for  procuring  and  dressing  these. 
In  their  case,  the  comparison  is  for  the 
most  part  very  simple.  Nearly  every  im- 
portant article  which  we  consume  now  was 
consumed  forty  years  ago,  and  there  has 
not  been  much  difference  in  the  quality 
during  that  interval.  All  that  we  have  to 
do,  therefore,  is  to  make  a  comparative 
estimate  of  their  values  then  and  now. 
On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  risen,  and  risen  considerably. 
Butchers'  meat  is  about  double  what  it 
was,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its 
occasional  substitutes,  such  as  game, 
fowls,  rabbits,  &c.  Butter  is  consider- 
ably more  than  double,  and  eggs  and 
milk  are  also  dearer.  Bread,  of  course, 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  but  has 
shown  no  sign  of  any  permanent  fall 
since  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  Some 
things,  no  doubt,  have  fallen  ;  sugar  and 
coffee  to  some  extent,  and  tea  to  between 
half  and  one-third  of  its  former  price. 
The  lighter  kinds  of  wine  also  have 
lately  become  a  cheap  drink  ;  the  choicer 
wines,  on  the  other  hand,  remaining  as 
they  were,  or  becoming,  like  all  scarce 
things,  dearer.  Of  the  innumerable  re- 
maining things  supplied  mostly  by  the 
grocer  we  cannot  attempt  to  offer  an  es- 
timate ;  some  have  risen,  others  fallen, 
but  their  aggregate  alteration  does  not 
amount  to  very  much.  Coals  are  one  of 
those  commodities  which  vary  in  price 
with  the  locality;  railway  communica- 
tion, however,  has  produced  such  an  ef- 
fect that  even  now,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, in  spite  of  the  late  rise,  they  are 
cheaper  than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 
The  father,  in  our  comparison,  had  to 
pay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in 
winter  thirty-five  shillings  a  ton  for  his 
coals  ;  they  could  be  delivered  there  even 
now  for  less  than  that  ;  and  three  years 
ago  could  be   bought  for  twenty-seven 
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i shillings.  When  we  add  up  the  gain  and 
loss  on  all  these  various  items,  taking 
Pnto  account  not  only  thjir  price  but  their 
iimotint,  we  find,  as'  might  be  expected, 
that  the  scale  in  which  the  butcher  and 
his  allies,  the  poulterer  and  dairyman, 
Stand,  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  sink. 
This  is  readily  understood  when  it  is 
observed  that  the  aggregate  of  these 
household  expenses  runs  up  to  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  total  income  (in  the  son's 
case),  and  that  of  this  aggregate,  meat 
costs  not  much  under  one-third  ;  viz. 
some  75/.  out  of  250/.  We  should  not, 
perhaps,  be  far  from  the  mark  if  we  were 
to  reckon  the  loss  in  this  department  at 
from  30/.  to  50/. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  son 
has  to  pay  that  annual  sum  extra  in  or- 
der to  keep  his  table  as  well  furnished  as 
bis  father's. 

We  will  next  discuss  that  group  of  ex- 
penses which  may  be  called  educational. 
By  this  we  mean,  not  merely  school  and 
college  expenses,  but  all  those  which 
most  directly  concern  mental  enjoy- 
ent  and  improvement,  such  as  books, 
newspapers,  lectures,  writing-materials, 
and  so  on.  We  are  here  getting  on  to 
round  on  which  some  of  the  sources  of 
rror  already  pointed  out  are  especially 
•likely  to  mislead.  People  are  very  apt 
merely  to  think  of  what  they  have  to  pay, 
"and  to  neglect  to  consider  the  quality  of 
what  they  get  for  their  money.  They 
omplain  of  school  charges  being  higher, 
ut  they  fail  to  realize  how  vastly  greater 
in  proportion  has  been  the  improvement 
in  the  instruction  given.  Formerly,  af- 
ter a  few  great  old  schools  had  been 
named  (and  these  with  many  drawbacks 
of  antique  prejudice  and  barbarous  cus- 
tom), it  was  quite  a  chance  whether,  in  a 
small  country  grammar  school,  you  got 
any  return  worth  mentioning  for  your 
outlay.  You  might  possibly  get  a  good 
return,  and  you  might  get  a  bad  one,  and 
there  were  few  opportunities  of  knowing 
beforehand  which  was  the  most  likely. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  if  any  parent 
were  content  to  put  up  with  an  article  no 
better  than  his  father  got  he  might  still 
procure  it  at  the  old  cost  by  simply  send- 
ing his  boys  to  cheap  and  inferior 
schools.  But  he  chooses  instead,  very 
wisely,  one  of  the  now  numerous  large 
schools  and  colleges  which  in  every 
respect,  except  social  prestige,  stand  on 
the  level  of  tlie  old  public  schools.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  university  ex- 
penses, thouu;h  here  the  rise  of  price  has 
been  but  little,  great  as  has  been  the 
improvement  in  the  instruction.    The  di- 


rect charges  for  teaching  are  not  much 
more    than    they    were.      The     rise     in 

I  the  indirect  charges,  for  living,  etc.,  fall 
into  the  same  class  as  those  for  other 
persons  ;  whilst  in  regard  to  the  style  of 
living  we  have  alreadv  said  all  that  is 
needed,  and  will  therefore  merely  remark 
that  when  people  on  the  whole  choose  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  their  fa- 
thers did,  they  are  simply  showing  that 
their  pockets  are  fuller,  but  are  throwing 
no  light  upon  the  question  whether  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased.  In  regard 
to  the  universal  instruments  of  mental 
improvement,  books,  papers,  etc.,  the 
saving  of  cost  is  so  gigantic  that  no  one 
who  thinks  that  these  things  are  com- 
parable with  beef  and  mutton  should 
venture  to  assert  without  careful  inquiry 
that  the  total  cost  of  living  has  risen  at 
all.  In  respect  of  standard  favourites, 
for  instance,  we  have  every  range  of 
cheapened  production,  from  the  novel  of 
Walter  Scott,  which  we  procure  at  one 
sixty-third  of  the  price  which  it  cost  our 
fathers,  to  the  old  classics,  in  which 
much  of  the  improvement  consists  rather 
in  the  better  paper  and  typography.  In 
the  case  of  newspapers  again,  the 
Times,  for  instance,  has  halved  its 
price  and  doubled  or  trebled  its  size  ; 
whilst  in  respect  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  other  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  jour- 
nals, no  comparison  can  be  made,  simply 
because  one  of  the  elements  of  such  a 
comparison  is  entirely  wanting.  We 
now  enjoy  sources  of  information  which 
simply  could  not  be  procured  by  any  one, 
at  any  cost,  forty  years  ago.  Somewhat 
similar  remarks  apply  to  pictures.  The 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  original  works 
of  art  need  not  be  noticed  here,  since 
this  does  not  touch  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand ;  but  the  cheapening  effected  in  all 
kinds  of  copies  by  photography,  chromo- 
lithography,  and'  the  numerous  other 
substitutes  for  the  old  engraving  pro- 
cess, opens  sources  of  enjoyment  to 
every  one.  The  general  expenditure  un- 
der this  head  of  education  is  of  course 
very  variable,  and  depends  in  amount 
and  direction  upon  the  accident  of  there 

i  being    boys    in    a  familv,    or    of  a  son 

I  being  trained  for  a  learned  profes- 
sion.     But   we  may  safely   say  that  the 

I  increased  payment  for  schooling  is  not 
great,  and  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
improvement  in  quality  ;  whilst,  in  re- 
gard to  literature,  etc.,  we  should  be 
well  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  half 
the  old  cost  is  saved,  so  that  any  man 
whose  expenditure  under  this   head   is 
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large,  might  be  able  to  recoup  himself 
here  for  his  butcher's  extortion,  if  he 
likes  so  to  call  it. 

Another  drain  upon  the  purse  is  found 
in  travelling-expenses.  These  are  of 
course  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
living  as  anything  else.  It  ^  needs  no 
great  penetration  to  see  that  if  one  man 
spends  loo/.  in  entertaining  his  friends 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  whilst  another 
spends  the  same  sum  in  taking  his 
family  to  Switzerland,  these  are  both 
ways  of  enjoying  life,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  the  flimsiest  of  conventions 
to  include  one  in  the  cost  of  living  and  to 
exclude  the  other.  If  the  former  finds 
that  his  income,  in  his  own  line  of  outlay, 
will  not  go  as  far  by  one-half,  and  the 
other  finds  that  his  goes  further  by  the 
same  amount,  these  are  clearly  to  be  re- 
garded, on  any  broad  and  rational  view 
of  life,  as  compensating  considerations 
to  be  set  off  the  one  against  the  other. 
The  real  difficulty  in  giving  even  the 
roughest  numerical  estimate  here  consists 
in  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  this  source  is  not  a  mere 
cheapening  of  what  was  procurable  be- 
fore, but  is  the  opening  out  of  new  satis- 
faction which  could  not  possibly  be  at- 
tained formerly.  A  fortnight  in  Switz- 
erland, we  assume,  is  a  better  article 
than  one  in  Wales.  A  bankers  clerk  can 
command  the  former  easily  with  a  three 
weeks'  leave,  whilst  his  father  could 
scarcely  have  done  more  than  go  there 
and  back  within  the  time.  Hotel  expen- 
ses have  of  course  increased  abroad,  but 
then  the  quality  of  the  accommodation 
has  risen  too.  If  people  were  content 
now  with  such  inns  as  their  fathers  put 
up  at,  and  chose  to  go  to  those  parts  of 
the  Alps  where  such  inns  only  are  to  be 
found,  they  would  discover  that  the  differ- 
ence between,  say,  many  parts  of  the 
Tyrol  now,  and  the  Oberland  or  Chamouni 
then,  is  by  no  means  great,  and  dwindles 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  getting  to  such  places.  The 
only  item  belonging  to  this  class  which 
has  greatly  risen  is,  oddly  enough,  just 
the  one  which  was  commonly  supposed 
forty  years  ago  to  be  about  to  suffer  a 
terrible  depreciation,  viz.  horses.  As 
between  the  families  in  question,  we  find 
that  the  father  could  get  a  horse  to  suit 
him  well  for  30/.,  and  was  quite  content 
with  riding  and  driving  horses  at  25/., 
and  even  20/.  The  son  never  had  the 
luck  to  be  offered  one  of  presumably 
equal  value  for  less  than  from  40/.  to  60/. 
This  expense,  however,  is  one  that  does 


not  concern  many  people,  nor  those  more 
than  occasionally,  so  that  travelling  may 
safely  be  included  amongst  those  items 
in  the  cost  of  ffving  which  have  greatly 
decreased  during  a  generation  and  a  half. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  compari- 
son between  the  cost  of  travelling  in  Eng- 
land then  and  now  will  not  be  very  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  outside  places 
in  a  coach-journey  corresponded  in  price 
to  the  present  first-class  fares.  At  least 
this  is  almost  exactly  the  proportion  in 
some  cases,  and,  therefore,  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  average.  Posting,  of 
course,  was  vastly  more  expensive.  For 
occasional  trips,  a  horse  and  gig  did  not 
cost  very  much  less  than  it  would  now, 
for  some  reason  or  other ;  whereas  a 
saddle-horse  was  by  comparison  a  very 
cheap  luxury.  It  seems  that,  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  instance,  one  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  best  part  of  a  day  for  three 
shillings,  whereas  now  from  seven  to  ten 
shillings  would  be  the  least  sum  that 
would  be  charged  for  the  same. 

When  we  come  to  house-rent  we  find, 
as  we  need  not  say,  a  considerable  rise, 
but  the  amount  of  it  is  subject  to  many 
uncertainties,  arising  from  change  of 
fashion,  accessibility,  and  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  particular  neighbourhood. 
The  father,  we  find,  paid  80/.  a  year  for 
his  house.  The  son,  for  a  somewhat 
larger  and  more  convenient  house,  with 
a  smaller  garden,  paid  125/.  The  former, 
however,  was  considered  rather  low  and 
the  latter  rather  high  for  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  true  difference,  as  regards 
rent  alone,  would  probably  have  been 
more  like  30/.  Rates  and  taxes  have  of 
course  risen  ;  but  then  here  we  get  a 
quid  pro  qtto,  for  most  of  the  increase 
goes  to  pay  for  such  things  as  drains, 
light,  and  police,  luxuries  that  our  fathers 
had  mostly  to  do  without. 

Servants'  wages,  again,  have  risen,  at 
least  those  of  in-door  servants,  but  to 
what  precise  amount  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
owing  to  variations  in  respect  of  what 
they  are  expected  to  find  for  themselves. 
We  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark,  how- 
ever, if  we  reckon  that  the  housemaids 
have  risen  from  about  10/.  to  15/.,  and  the 
cooks,  perhaps,  from  10/.  or  12/.  to  18/. 
Out-door  servants  have  not  apparently 
profited  so  much ;  the  father  and  son 
each  paid  his  gardener  about  the  same 
sum,  viz.,  one  guinea  a  week.  On  the 
whole,  the  total  rise  in  this  branch  of 
expenditure  (amounting  to  about  150/.  a 
year)  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than 
35/.  or  40/. 
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The  only  remaining  outlay  of  a  regu- 
lar and  unavoidable  kind  seems  to  be 
dress.  Here,  where  fashion  reigns  su- 
preme, at  least  in  the  case  of  the  ladies, 
we  entirely  abandon  any  attempt  at  fij;- 
ures.  That  they  could  dress  cheaper  if 
they  pleased  we  have  little  doubt,  owing 
to  the  smaller  price  of  cotton  and  some 
other  cheap  goods.  Moreover,  the 
women  in  liie  poorer  classes  dress  much 
more  showily  now,  which  cannot  be  more 
than  very  partially  accounted  for  by  in- 
creased incomes  on  their  part.  Men's 
clothing  does  not  seem  to  have  varied 
much.  Some  things,  hats  for  instance, 
are  decidedly  cheaper.  Those  who  would 
not  now  without  compunction  pay  more 
than  fourteen  or  sixteen  shillings  tor  the 
modern  silk  hat,  could  not  have  bought 
the  old-fashioned  "beaver"  for  less  than 
twenty-six  shillings  ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  frequency  with  which  the  entry 
occurs  it  would  not  appear  that  the  latter 
had  much  more  vitality  in  its  constitution 
than    the    former.      Some     things,   like 

S'oves,  are  dearer  ;  but  in  the  most  cost- 
part,  viz.,  cloth  garments,  we    cannot 
;tect  any  difference  worth  taking  into 
account. 

We  have  now  taken  account  of  all  the 

Principal  permanent  sources  of  expense  ; 
ut  besides  these  there  is  always  a  mar- 
gin, and  in  households  where  the  circum- 
•  stances  are  easy  a  large  margin,  of  occa- 
isional  expenses.  One  year  the  house  has 
to  be  painted  or  the  carpenters  have  work 
to  do  ;  another  year  a  carriage  is  bought, 
or  the  garden  altered  or  added  to,  or 
some  kind  of  machine  or  implement  is 
being  constantly  wanted.  Most  men 
have  some  kind  of  scientific,  mechanical, 
or  artistic  hobby,  and  the  gratification  of 
these,  or  the  procuring  of  presents  for 
friends,  often  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  considerable  sum.  These  are  far  too 
variable  things  for  us  to  try  to  take  them 
individually  into  account.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  those  which  depend  directly 
upon  human  labour,  like  house-repairs,  ' 
have  mostly  risen  considerably,  owing  to 
the  rise  in  the  workmen's  waj;es  ;  whilst 
those  which  involve  much  machinery  in 
their  production,  like  most  kinds  of  me- 
chanical appliances,  have  shown  a  decided 
tendency  to  fall.  So  these  two  conflicting 
influences  may  to  some  extent  be  set  off 
one  against  another.  Amongst  the  most 
important  of  these  occasional  expenses 
is  furniture.  Almost  every  one  has  to 
furnish  a  house  completely  at  least  once 
during  his  life,  and  a  year  seldom  passes 
without  his  having  also  either  to  replace 


some  old  articles  or  buy  some  new  ones. 
The  outlay,  therefore,  even  if  converted 
into  an  annual  equivalent,  will  be  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  We  have  made 
the  best  comparison  we  can,  and  con- 
clude that  there  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
considerable  saving  in  this  direction. 
Few  things  have  risen  here,  and  some 
have  fallen  very  considerably.  Amongst 
the  latter,  iron  and  glass  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  prominent.  We 
find  that  30/.  was  paid  for  a  drawing- 
room  mirror,  whilst  one  as  good  in  every 
respect  could  not  now,  at  the  outside, 
cost  more  than  10/.  Fire-grates  and 
other  metal  articles  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  double  their  present  value.  In 
ordinary  wooden  furniture  we  do  not 
notice  much  difference.  Carpets  are 
cheaper;  a  good  Brussels  carpet  costing 
five-and-threepence  a  yard  against  the 
present  four-and-sixpence  or  thereabouts. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  whole  case, 
we  may  say  that  the  three  main  classes  of 
universal  necessaries,  viz.  food,  house- 
accommodation,  and  servants'  wages, 
have  all  risen  considerably  ;  whilst  the 
fourth,  viz.  clothes,  may  be  regarded  as 
but  little  altered.  These  comprise,  of 
course,  a  large  proportion  of  every  one's 
income  (we  find,  by  a  rough  estimate, 
that  in  one  of  the  cases  under  discussion, 
they  amounted  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  income),  and  the  total  loss  upon 
them  is  not  inconsiderable  ;  according  to 
the  conjectures  we  have  hazarded,  this 
loss  might,  perhaps,  come  altogether  to 
from  50/.  to  80/.  or  even  100/.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  three  occasional  and 
less  necessary  expenses,  viz.  culture, 
travel,  and  what  we  have  left  under  the 
head  of  miscellaneous,  the  first  two  show 
a  vast  diminution  of  cost. 

Whether  the  saving  under  this  head 
will  sutfice  to  make  up  for  the  loss  under 
the  other  depends  of  course  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  these  circumstances' 
are.  Those  whose  incomes  are  but  mod- 
erate, or  who  have  large  families,  for  in- 
stance struggling  professional  men,  will 
find,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penses make  up  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole.  They  will,  therefore,  suf- 
fer by  the  rise  of  prices  in  these  things, 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  find  that  a 
given  annual  income  will  procure  them 
as  many  and  as  good  things  as  it  would 
procure  their  fathers.  On  the  other 
liand,  men  with  large  incomes  and  small 
families,  will  find  that  in  such  things  as 
travelling  and  ihe  various  forms  of   meu* 
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tal  gratification,  they  have  a  large  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  indemnifying  themselves.  The 
person  who  is  best  off  of  all  is  the  liter- 
ary bachelor.  His  losses  are  but  very 
small  ;  much  of  what  the  butcher  has 
put  on,  the  tea-dealer  and  tobacconist 
have  probably  taken  off ;  whilst  in  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  things  which  he  wants 
to  purchase  he  will  find  a  saving,  some- 
times small,  often  considerable,  and  in 
some  cases  enormous. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE  LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

In  this  present  state  of  things,  and 
difficulty  everywhere,  the  one  thing  most 
difficult  of  all  is  to  imagine  greater  good- 
ness than  that  of  Mr.  Bottler.  He  had  a 
depression  that  could  not  be  covered  by 
a  five-pound  note,  to  begin  with,  in  the 
value  of  the  pig-meat  he  was  dressing 
scientifically,  when  he  had  to  turn  it  all 
out  to  be  frozen,  and  take  in  poor  Alice 
to  thaw  instead.  Of  that  he  thought 
nothing,  less  than  nothing — he  said  so  ; 
and  he  tried  to  feel  it.  But  take  it  as  you 
will,  it  is  something.  A  man's  family 
may  be  getting  lighter,  as  they  begin  to 
maintain  themselves  ;  but  the  man  him- 
self wants  more  maintenance,  after  all 
his  exertions  with  them  ;  and  the  wife  of 
his  old  bosom  lacks  more  nourishment 
than  the  bride  of  his  young  one.  More 
money  goes  out,  as  more  money  comes 
in. 

And  not  only  that,  but  professional 
pride  grows  stronger  as  a  man  grows 
older  and  more  thoroughly  up  to  his  bus- 
iness, especially  if  a  lot  of  junior  fellows, 
like  the  man  at  Bramber,  rush  in,  and 
invent  new  things,  and  boast  of  work  that 
we  know  to  be  clumsy.  If  any  man  in 
England  was  proud  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  turned  out  his  pork,  that  man 
was  Churchwarden  Bottler.  Yet  disap- 
pointment combined  with  loss  could  not 
quench  his  accustomed  smile,  or  plough 
one  wrinkle  in  his  snowy  hose,  as  he 
quitted  his  cart  on  the  following  morning, 
and  made  his  best  duty  and  bow  to  Alice. 

Alice,  still  looking  very  pale  and  frail, 
was  lying  on  the  couch  in  the  pigman's 
■drawing-room ;  while  Mabel,  who  had 
been  with  her  all  the  night,  sat  on  a  chair 
by  her  pillow.     Alice   had  spoken,  with 


tears  in  her  eyes,  of  the  wonderful  kind- 
ness of  every  one.  Her  mind  was  in 
utter  confusion  yet  as  to  anything  that 
had  befallen  her  ;  except  that  she  had 
some  sense  of  having  done  some  desper- 
ate deed,  which  had  caused  more  trouble 
than  she  was  worthy  of.  Her  pride  and 
courage  were  far  away.  Her  spirit  had 
been  so  near  the  higher  realms  where 
human  flesh  is  not,  that  it  was  delighted 
to  get  back,  and  substantially  ashamed  of 
itself. 

"  What  will  my  dear  father  say  ?  And 
what  will  other  people  think  ?  I  seem 
to  have  considered  nothing  ;  and  I  can 
consider  nothing  now." 

"  Darling,  don't  try  to  consider,"  Ma- 
bel answered  softly ;  "  you  have  consid- 
ered far  too  much  ;  and  what  good  ever 
comes  of  it  ?  " 

"None,"  she  answered;  "less  than 
none.  Consider  the  lilies  that  consider 
not.  Oh,  my  head  is  going  round  again." 
It  was  the  roundness  of  her  head 
which  had  saved  her  life  in  the  long  dark 
water.  Any  long  head  must  have  fallen 
back,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost  ;  but  her 
purely  spherical  head,  with  the  garden 
hat  fixed  tightly  round  it,  floated  well  on 
a  rapid  stream,  with  air  and  natural  hair 
resisting  any  water-logging.  And  thus 
the  Woeburn  had  borne  her  for  a  mile, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  drown  her. 

"  Oh,  why  does  not  my  father  come  ?  " 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  could  clear  her 
mind  ;  "  he  always  used  to  come  at  once, 
and  be  in  such  a  hurry,  even  if  I  got  the 
nettle-rash.  He  must  have  made  his 
mind  up  now,  to  care  no  more  about  me. 
And  when  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind, 
he  is  stern  —  stern  —  stern.  He  never 
will  forgive  me.  My  own  father  will 
despise  me.  Where  now,  where  is  some- 
body ?  " 

"  You  are  getting  to  be  foolish  again," 
said  Mabel ;  much  as  it  grieved  her  to 
speak  thus;  "your  father  cannot  come 
at  the  very  first  moment  you  call  for  him. 
He  is  full  of  lawyers'  business,  and  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  him.  Now  you 
are  so  clever,  and  you  have  inherited 
from  the  Normans  such  a  quick  percep- 
tion. Take  this  thing ;  and  tell  me, 
Alice,  what  it  can  be  meant  for." 

From  the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle 
of  the  mantelpiece,  Mabel  Lovejoy  took 
down  a  tool  which  had  been  dwelling  on 
her  active  mind  ever  since  the  night  be- 
fore. She  understood  taps,  she  had 
knowledge  of  cogs,  she  could  enter  into 
intricate  wards  of  keys,  and  was  fond  of 
letter-padlocks  ;  but  now  she  had  some- 
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ling  which  combined  them  all ;  and  she 
)uld  not  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 
"  I  thought  that  I  knew  every  metal 
lat  grows,"  she  said,  as  Alice  opened 
|cr  lan;^uid  hand  for  such  a  trifle  ;  *'  I 
Iways  do  our  forks  and  spoons,  and  even 
lother's  teapots.  But  I  never  beheld 
ly  metal  of  such  a  colour  as  this  has 
>t,  before.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this 
letalis.?" 

"  I  ouglit  to  know  something,  but    I 

mow  nothing,"  Alice  answered,  wearily; 

"my  father  is  acknowledged  to  be  full  of 

jarning.     Every  minute  1  expect  him." 

"  No   doubt   he  will  tell  us,  when  he 

►mes.     But  I  am  so  impatient.     And  it 

)ks    like    the    key   of   some   wonderful 

:k,  that  nothing  else  would  open.    May 

ask  what  it  is  ?      Come,  at   least  say 

lat." 

"  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  delight  to 
ow,"  said  Alice,  with  a  yawn,  '*  what 
e  thing  is  ;  because  it  will  please  you, 
rling.     And  it  certainly  does  look  cu- 

lOUS." 

upon  this  question  Mrs.  Bottler,  like  a 
od   wife,  referred   them   to    her   more 

arned  husband,  who  came  in  now  from 
s  morning  drive,  scraping  off  the  frozen 
ow,  and  accompanied,  of    course,  by 
Uy. 

♦Polly's  doll,  that's  what  we  call  it," 

said;  "the   little    maid  took   such  a 

ing  to   it,  that  Bonny  was   forced  to 

ve  it  her.     Where  the  boy  got  it,  the 

rd  only  knows.     The  Lord  hath  given 

im  the  gift  of  finding  a'most  everything. 

"e  hath  it  both  in  his  eyes  and  hands, 
believe  that  boy'd  die  lord  mayor  of 
ndon,  if  he'd  only  come  out  of  his  hole 
the  hill." 
"  But   cannot   we   see   him,    Mr.   Bot- 

er?"  asked  ALibel  ;  "when  he   is   find- 
g  these  things,  does  he  lose  himself  ?" 
"Not  he,  miss!"  replied   the  man  of 
con.      *'  He    knows   where   he   is,   go 

here  he  will.  You  can  hear  him 
whistling  down  the  lane  now.  He  know- 
h  when  I've  a  been  easing  of  the  pigs, 
arper  than    my   own   steel   do.      Chit- 

ings,  or  skirt,  or  milt,  or  trimmings  — 

" ,  he's  the  boy  for  a  rare  pig's  fry  —  it 
c!on't  matter  what  the  weather  is.  I'd  as 
lief  dine  with  him  as  at  home  a'most." 

"Oil!  let   me   go  and  see  him  at  the 
door,"  cried  Mabel ;  "  I   am   so  fond  of 

I  lever  boys."  So  out  she  ran  without 
raiting  for  leave,  and  presently  ran  back 
eain.^  "Oh,  wiiat  a  nice  boy!"  she  ex- 
laimed  to  Alice;  "so  very  polite  ;  and 
: "" "■ 


afraid  he'll  be  impudent  when  he  grows 
much  older." 

"  Aha,  miss,  aha,  miss  !  you  are  right 
enough  there,"  observed  Mr.  Bottler, 
with  a  crafty  grin.  "  He  ain't  over  bash' 
ful  already  perhaps." 

"  And  where  do  you  think  he  found 
this  most  extraordinary  instrument  ?  At 
Shoreham,  drawn  up  by  the  nets  from 
the  sea  !  And  they  said  that  it  must 
have  been  dropped  from  a  ship,  many 
and  many  a  vear  ago,  when  Shoreham 
was  a  place  for  foreign  traffic.  And  he 
is  almost  sure  that  it  must  be  a  key  of 
some  very  strange  old-fashioned  lock." 

"Then  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
it  is  a  key,  and  nothing  else,"  said  Bot- 
tler, with  his  fine  soft  smile.  "  That  boy 
Bonny  hath  been  about  so  much  among 
odds,  and  ends,  and  rakings,  that  he 
knoweth  a  bit  about  everything." 

"  An  old-fashioned  key  from  the  sea  at 
Shoreham  ?  Let  me  think  of  something," 
said  Alice  Lorraine,  leaning  back  on  her 
pillow,  with  her  head  still  full  of  the 
Woeburn.  "  I  seem  to  remember  some- 
thing, and  then  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what 
it  is.  Oh  !  when  is  my  father  com- 
ing?" 

"Your  father  hath  sent  orders.  Miss 
Alice,"  said  Bottler,  coming  back  with  a 
good  bold  lie,  "  that  you  must  go  up  to 
the  house,  if  you  please.  He  hath  so 
much  to  see  to  with  them  Chapman  lot, 
that  he  must  not  leave  home  nohow. 
The  coach  is  a-coming  for  you  now 
just." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Alice,  "  I  will 
do  as  I  am  told.  I  always  mean  to  do  as 
I  am  told  henceforth.  But  will  you  lend 
me  Polly's  doll  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  miss,  I  daren't  do  it 
for  my  life.  Polly  would  have  the  house 
down.  She'm  the  strangest  child  as  you 
ever  did  see,  until  you  knows  how 
to  manage  her.  Her  requirelh  to  be 
taken  the  right  side  up.  Now,  if  I  say 
'  Poll '  to  her,  her  won't  do  nothing  ;  but 
if  I  say  'Polly  dear,'  —  why,  there  she 
is  !  " 

Alice  was  too  weak  and  worn  to  follow 
this  great  question  up.  But  Mabel  was 
as  wide-awake  as  ever,  althou'4:h  she  had 
been  up  all  night.  "  Now,  Mr.  Bottler, 
just  do  this  :  go  and  say,  *  Polly,  dear, 
will  you  lend  your  doll  to  the  pretty  lady, 
till  it  comes  back  covered  with  sugar- 
plums?'" Mr.  Bottler  promised  that 
he  would  do  this  ;  and  by  the  time  Alice 
was  ready  to  go,  square  Polly,  witli  a  very 
broad  gait,  came  up  and  placed  her  doll, 
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without  a  word,  in  the  hands  of  Alice, 
and  then  ran  away,  and  could  never  stop 
sobbing,  until  her  father  put  the  horse  in 
on  purpose,  and  jjot  her  between  his  legs 
in  the  cart.  "Where  are  you  going?" 
cried  Mrs.  Bottler.  "We  will  drive  to 
the  end  of  the  world,"  he  answered  ; 
"I'm  blowed  if  I  think  there'll  be  any 
gate  to  pav  between  this  and  that,  by  the 
look  of  things.  Polly,  hold  on  by  my 
knees." 

CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

In  the  old  house  and  good  household, 
warmth  of  opinion  and  heat  of  expres- 
sion abounded  now  about  everything. 
Pages  migh-t  be  taken  up  with  saying 
what  even  one  man  thought,  and  tens  of 
pages  would  not  contain  the  half  of  what 
one  woman  said.  Enough,  that  when 
poor  Alice  was  brought  back  through  the 
snowdrifts  quietly,  every  movable  per- 
son in  the  house  was  at  the  door.  Every- 
body loved  her  and  everybody  admired 
her;  but  now,  with  a  pendulous  con- 
science. Also,  with  much  fear  about 
themselves  ;  as  the  household  of  Adme- 
tus  gazed  at  the  pale  return  of  Alcestis. 

Alice,  being  still  so  weak,  and  quite 
unfit  for  anything,  was  frightened  at  their 
faces,  and  drew  back  and  sank  with  faint- 
ness. 

"Sillies,"  cried  Mabel,  jumping  out, 
with  Polly's  doll  inside  her  muff  ;  "  natu- 
rals, or  whatever  you  are,  just  come  and 
do  your  duty." 

They  still  hung  away,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  help  poor  Alice  across  her 
own  father's  threshold,  until  a  great  scat- 
ter of  snow  flew  about,  and  a  black  horse 
was  reined  up  hotly. 

"  You  zanies  !  "  cried  the  rector,  "  you 
cowardly  fools  !  You  never  come  to 
church,  or  you  would  know  what  to  do. 
You  skulking  hounds,  are  you  afraid  of 
your  own  master's  daughter  .?  I  have  got 
my  big  whip.  By  the  Lord,  you  shall 
have  it.  Out  of  my  parish  I'll  set  to 
and  kick  every  dastardly  son  of  a  cook  of 
you." 

"Where  is  my  father?"  said  Alice 
faintly  ;  "  I  hoped  that  he  would  have 
come  for  me." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  they  began 
to  perceive  that  she  was  not  the  ghost  of 
the  Woeburn  ;  and  the  rector's  strong 
championship  cast  at  once  the  broad  and 
sevenfold  shield  of  the  church  over 
the  maiden's  skeary  deed.  "  Oh,  Uncle 
Struan,"  she  wliispered,  hanging  upon 
his  arm,  as  he  led  her  in  ;  "  have  I  com- 
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mitted  a  great  crime  ?     Will  my  father 
be  ashamed  of  me  ? " 

"  He  should  rather  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self, I  think,"  he  answered,  for  the  pres- 
ent declining  the  subject,  which  he  meant 
to  have  out  with  her  some  day;  "but, 
my  dear,  he  is  not  quite  well  ;  that  is 
why  he  does  not  come  to  see  you.  And, 
indeed,  he  does  not  know — I  mean  he 
is  not  at  all  certain  how  you  are.  Trot- 
man,  open  that  door,  sir,  this  mo- 
ment." 

The  parson  rather  carried  than  led  his 
niece  into  a  sitting-room,  and  set  her  by 
a  bright  fire,  and  left  Mabel  Lovejoy  to 
attend  to  her  ;  while  he  himself  hurried 
away  to  hear  the  last  account  of  Sir 
Roland,  and  to  consult  the  doctor  as  to 
the  admittance  of  poor  Alice.  But  in  the 
passage  he  met  Colonel  Clumps,  heavily 
stamping  to  and  fro,  with  even  more  than 
wonted  energy. 

"Upon  my  life  and  soul,  master  parson, 
I  must  get  out  of  this  house,"  he  cried; 
"slashing  work,  sir,  horrible  slashing.  I 
had  better  be  under  old  Beaky  again.  I 
came  here  to  quiet  my  system,  sir,  and 
zounds,  sir,  they  make  every  hair  stand 
up." 

"  Why,  colonel,  what  is  the  matter 
now  ?  Surely,  a  man  of  war,  like 
you " 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  man  of  war  I  am  ;  but  not 
a  man  of  suicide,  and  paralysis,  and  prec- 
ipices, and  concussions  of  the  brain,  sir 
—  battle  and  murder  and  sudden  death  — 
why,  my  own  brain  is  in  a  concussion, 
sir  !  " 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  the  rector,  dryly. 
"  But  surely,  colonel,  you  can  tell  us 
what  the  news  is  ?  " 

"The  news  is  just  this,  sir,"  cried  the 
colonel,  stamping,  "the  two  Chapmans 
were  upset  in  their  coach  last  night  down 
a  precipice,  and  both  killed  as  dead  as 
stones,  sir.  They  sent  for  the  doctor  ; 
that's  a  proof  of  it;  our  doctor  has  had 
to  be  off  for  his  life.  No  man  ever  sends 
for  the  doctor  until  he  is  dead." 

"There  is  some  truth  in  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Hales  ;  "  but  I  won't  believe  it 
quite  yet,  at  any  rate.  No  doubt  they 
have  been  upset.  I  said  so  as  soon  as  I 
heard  they  were  gone  ;  particularly  with 
their  postilions  drunk.  And  I  daresay 
they  are  a  good  deal  knocked  about. 
But  snow  is  a  fine  thing  to  ease  a  fall. 
Whatever  has  happened,  they  brought 
on  themselves,  by  their  panic  and  selfish 
cowardice." 

"Ay,  they  ran  like  rats  from  a  sinking 
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they  saw  poor  Sir  Roland's 
Alice  had  frightened  them 
retty  well ;  but  the  other  affair  quite  set- 
;d  them.  Sad  as  it  was,  I  could  scarce- 
help  laujjhing." 
A  sad  disappointment  for  your  nice 
Iris,  colonel.  Instead  of  a  gay  wedding, 
house  of  death." 

"  And  for  your  pretty  daughters,  rector, 
)o.  However,  we  must  not  think  of 
lat.  You  have  taken  in  the  two  Love- 
ly s,  I  hear." 

"Gregory  and  Charlie?  Yes,  poor 
fellows.  They  were  thoroughly  scared 
last  night,  antl  of  course  Bottler  had  no 
room  for  them.  That  Charlie  is  a  grand 
fellow,  and  fit  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Nelson.  He  was  frozen  all  over  as  stiff 
as  a  rick  just  thatched,  and  what  did  he 
say  to  me  .-*  He  said,  *  I  shall  get  into 
the  snow  and  sleep.  I  won't  wet  mother 
Bottler's  floor.' " 

Well  done!  well  said!  There  is 
Khing  in  the  world  to  equal  English 
luck,  sir,   when  you   come    across    the 

le  breed  of   it.     Ah,  if    those   d d 

^llows  had  left  me  my  leg,  I  would  have 
jislled  about  my  arm,  sir.  But  the 
)rst  of  the  whole  is  this,  supposing  that 
[am  grossly  insulted,  sir,  how  can  I  do 
lat  a  Briton  is  bound  to  do — how  can 
tick  —  you  know  what  I  mean,  sir.-"' 

Come  colonel,  if  you  can  manage  to 
in  round  like  that,  you  need  not  de- 
lir  of  compassing  the  national  salute. 
It  here  we  are  at  Sir  Roland's  door. 
re  we  allowed  to  go  in  ?  or  what  are  the 
lers  of  the  doctor  ?  " 

Oh    yes  ;    he   is  quite    unconscious. 
>u  might  fire  off  a  cannon  close  to  his 
ir,  without  his  starting  a  hair's  breadth, 
will  be  so  for  three  days,  the   doctor 
links  ;  and  then  he    will  awake,  and  live 

die,  according  as  the  will  of  the  Lord 
>» 

■"Most  of  us  do  that,"  answered  the 
irson  ;  **but  what  shall  I  say  to  his 
wphter  ?" 

"Leave  her  to   me.     I  will   take  her  a 

issage,  sir.     I  have  been   hoaxed  so  in 

^e  armv,  that  now  I  can  hoax  any  one." 

"I  believe   you    are    right.     She    will 

nsten  to  you  a  great  deal  more  than  she 

would  to   me.     Moreover,   I   want  to   be 

r  tf,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  poor  Sir  Ro- 

nd.     I  shall  ride  on,  and  ask  how  the 

i^hapmans  are.     I  don't  believe  they  are 

dead  ;  they  are    far  too  tough.     What  a 

blessing  it  is  to   have  you   here,  colonel, 

with  the  house  in    such  a  state  !     How  is 

that  confounded  old   woman,  who  lies  at 

the  bottom  of  all  this  mischief  ?  " 
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"  Lady  Valeria  Lorraine,"  said  the 
colonel  rather  stiffly,  *'  is  as  well  as  can 
be  expected,  sir.  She  has  been  to  sec 
her  son  Sir  Roland,  and  her  grandson 
Hilary.  My  opinion  is  that  this  brave 
girl  inherits  her  spirit  from  her  grand- 
mother. Whatever  happens,  I  am  sure 
of  one  thing,  she  ought  to  be  the  mother 
of  heroes,  sir ;  not  the  wife  of  Steenie 
Chapman." 

"  Ah's  me,"  cried  the  rector,  "  it  will 
take  a  brave  man  to  marry  her,  after 
what  she  has  done." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  answered  the 
colonel  ;  "a  good  man  will  value  her  all 
the  more,  and  scorn  the  opinion  of  the 
county,  sir." 

The  rector  in  his  own  stout  heart,  was 
much  of  the  same  persuasion  ;  but  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  say  so  yet.  So,  after  a 
glance  at  Sir  Roland's  wan  and  death-like 
features,  he  rode  forth  with  a  sigh,  to 
look  after  the  Chapmans. 

CHAPTER   LXXV. 

A  GRAND  physician  being  called  from 
London,  pronounced  that  Sir  Roland's 
case  was  one  of  asthenic  apoplexy,  rather 
than  of  pure  paralysis.  He  gave  the 
proper  directions,  praised  the  local  prac- 
titioners, hoped  for  the  best,  took  his 
fifty  guineas  with  promptitude,  and  de- 
parted. If  there  were  any  weight  on  the 
mind,  it  must  be  cast  aside  at  once,  as 
soon  as  the  mind  should  have  sense  of  it. 
For  this  a  little  effort  might'  be  allowed, 
"  such  as  the  making  of  a  will,  or  so  forth, 
or  good-bye  to  children  ;  for  on  the  first 
return  of  sense,  some  activity  was  good 
for  it.  But  after  that,  repose,  dear  sir  ; 
insist  on  repoe  and  good  nourishing 
food.  No  phlebotomy  —  no,  that  is 
quite  a  mistake  ;  an  anachronism,  a  bar- 
barism, in  such  a  case  as  this  is.  It  is 
anaemia  with  our  poor  friend,  and  vascu- 
lar inaction.  No  arterial  plethorism  ; 
quite  the  opposite  in  fact.  You  have 
perfectly  diagnosed  the  case.  How  it 
will  end  I  cannot  say,  any  more  than  you 
can." 

One  more  there  was,  one  miserable 
heart,  perpetually  vexed  and  torn,  that 
could  not  tell  how  things  would  end,  if 
even  they  ended  anyhow.  Alice  Lor- 
raine could  not  be  kept  from  going  to  her 
father's  bed,  and  she  was  not  strong 
enough  yet  to  bear  the  view  of  the  wreck 
before  her. 

''It  is  my  doing — my  doing,"  she 
cried  ;  "oh  what  a  wicked  thing  1  must 
have  done  to  be  punished  so  bitterly  as 
this  I " 
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"  If  you  please,  miss,  to  go  away  with 
your  excitement,"  said  the  old  nurse, 
who  was  watching  him.  "You  promised 
to  behave  yourself,  and  this  is  how  you 
do  it !  Us  never  can  tell  what  they  hears, 
or  what  they  don't ;  when  they  lies  with 
their  ears  pricked  up  so." 

"Nurse,  I  will  go  away,"  said  Alice; 
"  I  always  do  more  harm  than  good." 

The  only  comfort  she  now  could  get 
flowed  from  the  warm  bright  heart  of  i 
Mabel.  Everybody  else  gave  signs  of 
being  a  little  or  much  afraid  of  her.  And 
what  is  more  dreadful  for  any  kind  heart, 
than  for  other  hearts  to  dread  it  ?  She 
knew  that  she  had  done  a  desperate 
thing ;  and  she  felt  that  everybody  had 
good  reason  for  shrinking  away  from  her 
large  deep  eyes.  She  tried  to  keep  up 
her  courage,  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
whispered  about  her  ;  and  truly  speaking, 
her  whole  heart  vested  in  her  father  and 
her  brother. 

Mabel  watched  the  whole  of  this,  and 
did  her  best  to  help  it.  But,  sweet  and 
good  girl  as  she  was,  and  in  her  way  very 
noble,  she  belonged  to  a  stratum  of 
womanhood  distinct  from  that  of  Alice. 
She  would  never  have  jumped  into  the 
river.  She  would  simply  have  defied 
them  to  take  her  to  church.  She  would 
have  cried,  "Here  I  am,  and  I  won't 
marry  any  man  unless  I  love  him.  I 
don't  love  this  man  ;  and  I  won't  have 
him.  Now  do  your  worst,  every  one  of 
you."  A  sensible  way  of  regarding  the 
thing,  in  a  family  not  too  chivalrous. 

On  the  third  day.  Sir  Roland  moved 
his  eyes,  and  feebly  raised  one  elbow. 
Alice  sat  there  at  his  side,  as  now  she 
was  almost  always  sitting.  "  Oh,  father," 
she  cried,  "if  you  would  only  give  one 
little  sign  that  you  know  me.  Just  to 
move  your  darling  hand,  or  just  to  give 
me  one  little  glance.  Or  if  I  have  no 
right  to  that " 

"Go    away,  miss;  leave   the  room,  if 
you  please.     My  orders  was  very  particu- 
to  have  nobody   near  him,  when  he 
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first  begins  to  take'notice  to  anythin^^. 

Alice,  with  a  deep  sigh,  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  cross  old  dame  ;  and  when 
the  doctor  came  she  received  her  reward 
in  his  approval.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how 
humble  this  poor  girl  was  now  become. 
The  accident  to  the  Chapmans,  her 
father's  "stroke,"  poor  Hilary's  ruin,  the 
lowering  of  the  family  for  years,  had  all 
been  attributed  to  her  "  wicked  sin,"  by 
Lady  Valeria,  wliose  wrath  was  boundless 
at  the  overthrow  of  all  her  plans. 

"  What  good  have  you   done  ?    What 


good  have  you  done  by  such  a  heinous 
outrage  ?  You  have  disgraced  yourself 
forever.  Who  will  ever  look  at  you 
now  ?" 

"Everybody,  I  am  afraid,  madam," 
Alice  answered  with  a  blush. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  as  well  as  I 
do.  Even  if  you  were  drowned,  I  be- 
lieve, you  would  catch  at  the  words  of 
your  betters." 

"  Drowning  people  catch   at   straws," 
she  answered,  with  a  shudder  of  memory. 
"And  you  could  not  even  drown  your- 
self.    You  were  too  clumsy  to   do   even 
that." 

"Well,  madam,"  said  Alice,  with  a 
smile  almost  resembling  that  of  better 
times  ;  "  surely  even  you  will  admit  that 
I  did  my  best  towards  it." 

"Ah,  you  flighty  child,  leave  my  room, 
and  go  and  finish  killing  your  father." 

Now  when  the  doctor  came  and  saw 
the  slight  revival  of  his  patient,  he  hur- 
ried in  search  of  Miss  Lorraine,  towards 
whom  he  had  taken  a  liking.  After  he 
had  given  his  opinion  of  the  case,  and 
comforted  her  until  she  cried,  he  said  — 
"  Now  you  must  come  and  see  him.  And 
if  you  can  think  of  anything  likely  to 
amuse  him,  or  set  his  mind  in  motion  — 
any  interesting  remembrance  or  sugges- 
tion of  mild  surprise,  it  will  be  the  very 
best  thing  possible." 

"  But  surely,  to  see  me  again  will  suffi- 
ciently astonish  him." 

"  It  is  not  likely.  In  most  of  these 
cases  perfect  oblivion  is  the  rule  as  to 
the  occurrence  that  stimulated  the  pre- 
disposition to  these  attacks.  Sir  Roland 
will  not  have  the  smallest  idea  that  — 
that  anything  has  happened  to  you." 

And  so  it  proved.  When  Alice  came 
to  her  father's  side,  he  looked  at  her 
exactly  as  he  used  to  do,  except  that  his 
glance  was  weak  and  wavering,  and  full 
of  desire  to  comfort  her.  The  doctor 
had  told  her  to  look  cheerful,  and  even 
gay  —  and  she  did  her  best.  Sir  Roland 
had  lost  all  power  of  speech  ;  but  his 
hearing  was  as  good  as  ever  ;  and  be- 
ing ordered  to  take  turtle-soup,  he  was 
propped  up  on  a  bank  of  pillows,  and  do- 
ing his  best  to  execute  medical  direc- 
tions. 

"  Oh  my  darling,  darling,"  cried  Alice, 
after  a  little  while,  being  left  to  feed  her 
father  delicately :  "  I  have  got  such  a 
surprise  for  you  !  You  will  say  you  were 
never  so  astonished  in  all  the  course  of 
your  life  before." 

She  knew  how  her  father  would  have 
answered  if  he  had  been  at  all   himself. 
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e  would  have  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and 
oused  her  dutiful  combativeness  with 
me  of  that  little  personal  play  which 
sses  between  near  relatives,  who  love 
d  understand  each  other.     As  it  was, 

could  only  nod,  to  show  his  anxiety 
r  some  surprise.  And  then  Alice  did 
thing  which,  under  any  other  circum- 
ances,  would  have  been  most  incon- 
stent    in    her.     In    the  drawer    of   his 

king-glass  she  found  his  best-beloved 
uff-box,  and  she  put  one  little  pinch 
twecn  his  limp  fore-finger  and  white 
umb,   and    raised    them    towards    the 

per  part,  and  trusted  to  nature  to  do 
e  rest.  A  pleasant  light  shone  forth 
is  eyes ;  and  she  felt  that  she  had 
rned  a  kiss.  Betwixt  a  smile  and  a 
ar,  she  took  it  ;  and  then  for  fear  of  a 
ill,  she  tucked  him  up  and  sat  quietly 

him.  She  had  learned,  as  we  learn  in 
r  syntax,  what  —  ^^  vacuis  commitUre 

When  he  had  slept  for  two  or  three 
urs,  with  Alice  hushing  the  sound  of 
r  breath,  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
tivity.  His  body  had  been  greatly 
engthened  by  the  most  nourishing  of 
1  food  ;  and  now  his  mind  began  to  aim 
like  increase  of  movement. 
■*What  do  you  think  I  have  got  to 
ow  you  ?  "  said  Alice,  perceiving  this 
ndition.  "  Nothing  less,  I  do  believe, 
an  the  key  of  the  fine  old  astrologer's 
se  !  Of  course,  I  can  only  guess,  be- 
use  you  have  got  it  locked  away,  papa, 
ut  from  the  metal  looking  just  the 
me,  and  the  shape  of  it,  and  the  seven 
corners,  and  its  being  found  at  Shore- 
ham,  in  the  sea,  where  Memel  was  said 
to  have  lost  it,  I  do  think  it  must  be  that 
very  same  key.  And  I  found  it,  papa  — 
well  I  found  it  under  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Now  may  I  go  and  try  ? 
iJB^here  can  be  no  harm,  if  it  turns  out  to 
I^Be  pure  fancy." 

I^K  Her  father  nodded,   and  pointed   to  a 
l^^vawer  where  he  kept  his  important  keys, 
I^^B  Alice  of  course  was  well  aware.     And 
j^^pfive  minutes  Alice   came   back  again, 
"^^v^ith  the  strange  old  case   in  one   hand, 
ukI  Polly's  queer  doll  in  the  other.     Ma- 
bel   lingered    in    the  passage,  not  being 
sure  that  she    ought  to   come    in,  though 
Alice  tried  to  fetch  her.     Then  Alice  set 
the  case,  or  cushion,  upon  her  father's 

I  bedside  table,  and  with  a  firm  hand 
ushed  the  key  down,  and  endeavoured 
)  turn  it.  Not  a  little  would  anything 
ield,  or  budge  ;  although  it  was  clear  to 
le  dullest  eye  that  lock  and  key  be- 
«... 


"  It  is  the  key,  papa,"  cried  Alice, 
fits  to  a  hair  ;  but  it  won't  turn,  llus 
queer  old  thing  goes  round  and  round, 
instead  of  staying  quiet,  and  waiting  to 
be  unlocked  justly.  1  suppose  my  hands 
are  too  weak.  Oh  there  !  Provoking 
thing,  it  goes  round  again.  I  know  how 
I  could  manage  it,  if  I  may,  my  darling 
father.  In  the  astrologer's  room,  I  saw 
a  tremendous  vice,  fit  to  take  anything. 
I  have  inherited  some  of  his  turn  for 
tools  and  mechanism  ;  though  of  course 
in  a  most  degenerate  degree.  Now  may 
I  go  up  ?  I  shall  have  no  fear  whatever, 
if  Mabel  comes  with  me." 

Winning  mute  assent,  she  ran  for  the 
key  of  that  room,  and  took  Mabel  with 
her;  and  soon  they  had  that  obstinate 
i  case  set  fast  in  a  vice,  whose  screw  had 
not  been  turned  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. The  bottom  of  the  cone  was  hard 
and  solid,  and  bedded  itself  in  the  old 
oak  slabs.  "  Now  turn,  Mabel,  turn  ;  the 
key  is  warped  ;  or  we  might  apply  more 
force,"  said  Alice.  They  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  crooked  by  the  jaws  of 
Jack  the  donkey.  Even  so,  it  would  not 
yield,  until  they  passed  an  ancient  chisel 
through  its  loop,  and  worked  away.  Then 
with  a  thin  and  sulky  screech  the  cogs 
began  to  move,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
case  to  slide  aside. 

"Oh  !  I  am  so  frightened,  Alice," cried 
Mabel,  drawing  back  her  hands.  "  And 
the  room  is  so  cold  !  It  seems  so  un- 
holy !  It  feels  like  witchcraft!  And  all 
his  old  tools  looking  at  us  !  " 

"Witch,  or  wizard,  or  necromancer,  I 
am  not  going  to  leave  ofif  now,"  answered 
Alice  the  resolute.  "  You  may  run  away, 
if  you  like.  But  I  mean  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this,  if  I  — if  I  can,  at  least." 

She  was  going  to  say,  "  if  I  die  for  it." 
But  she  had  been  so  close  to  death  quite 
lately,  that  she  feared  to  take  his  name 
in  vain. 

"  How  slowly  it  moves  !  How  it  does 
resist !  "  cried  Mabel,  returning  to  the 
charge.  "  I  thought  I  was  pretty  strong 
—  well,  it  ought  to  be  worth  something 
for  all  this  work." 

"  It  is  fire-proof !  it  is  lined  with  as- 
bestos ! "  Alice  answered  eagerly.  "  Oh  ! 
there  must  be  an  enormous  lot  of  gold." 

"There  can't  be,"  said  Mabel;  "why, 
a  thousand  guineas  is  more  than  you  or 
I  could  carry.  And  you  carried  this 
easily  in  one  hand." 

"Don't  talk  so!"  cried  Alice;  "but 
work  away.     I  am  desperately  anxious." 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  positively  dying  of 
curiosity.    Lend  me  your  pocket-handker- 
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chief,  dear.     I   am  cutting  my  hand   to 

pieces," 

♦'  Here  it  comes,  I  do  belie*'e.  Well, 
what  an  extraordinary  thing  !  " 

The  dome  of  the  cone  had  yielded  sulk- 
ily to  the  vigour  and  perseverance  of  two 
beautiful  young  ladies.  It  had  slidden 
horizontally,  the  key  of  course  sliding 
with  it,  upon  a  strong  rack  of  metal, 
which  had  been  purposely  made  to  go 
stiffly  ;  and  now  that  the  cover  had  passed 
the  cogs,  it  was  lifted  off  quite  easily. 
All  this  was  the  handiwork  of  the  man, 
the  simple-minded  eastern  sage,  who 
loved  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep  ;  and 
whose  fine  spirit  would  have  now  rejoiced 
to  see  the  result  of  good  workmanship. 

The  two  fair  girls  poured  hair  together, 
with  forehead  close  to  forehead,  when 
the  round  substantial  case  lay  coverless 
before  them.  A  disc  of  yellow  parchment 
was  spread  flat  on  the  top  of  everything, 
with  its  edges  crenelled  into  the  asbestos 
lining.  Hours  and  perhaps  days  of  care 
had  been  spent  by  clever  brain  and  hands, 
to  keep  the  air  and  dust  out. 

"Who  shall  lift  it.?"  asked  Mabel, 
panting.     "  I  am  almost  afraid  to  move." 

"  I  will  lift  it,  of  course,"  said  Alice  ; 
"  I  am  his  descendant ;  and  he  foresaw 
that  I  should  do  it." 

She  took  from  the  lathe  a  little  narrow 
tool  for  turning  ivory  (which  had  touched 
no  hand  since  the  prince's),  and  she  deli- 
cately loosened  up  the  parchment,  and 
examined  it.  It  was  covered  with  the 
finest  manuscript,  in  concentric  rings, 
beginning  with  half  an  inch  of  diameter  ; 
but  she  could  not  interpret  a  word  of 
that.  Below  it  shone  a  thick  flossy  layer 
of  the  finest  mountain-wool,  and  under 
that  the  soft  spun  amber  of  the  richest 
native  silk. 

"  Now,  Alice,  do  you  mean  to  stop  all 
night !  "  cried  Mabel :  "see  how  the  light 
is  fading  ! " 

The  light  was  fading,  and  spreading 
also,  in  a  way  that  reminded  Alice  (al- 
though the  season  and  the  weather  were 
so  entirely  different)  of  her  visit  to  that 
room,  two  and  a  half  long  years  ago, 
alone  among  the  shadows.  The  white 
light,  with  the  snow-gleam  in  it,  favoured 
any  inborn  light  in  everything  else  that 
was  beautiful. 

Alice,  with  the  gentlest  touch  of  the 
fairy-gifts  of  her  fingers,  raised  the  last 
gossamer  of  the  silk,  and  drew  back,  and 
sighed  with  wonder.  Mabel  (alvvavs 
prompt  to  take  the  barb  and  shaft  of 
everything)  leaned  over,  and  looked  in, 
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and  at  once  enlarged  her  eyes  and  lovely 
mouth  in  purest  stupefaction. 

Before  and  between  these  two  most 
lovely  specimens  of  the  human  race,  lay 
the  most  beautiful  and  more  lasting 
proofs  of  what  nature  used  to  do,  before 
the  production  of  women.  Alice  and 
Mabel,  with  the  light  in  their  eyes,  and 
the  flush  in  their  fair  cheeks  quivering, 
felt  that  their  beauty  was  below  contempt 

—  except  in   the  opinion   of  stupid  men 

—  if  compared  with  what  they  were  look- 
ing at. 

Of  all  the  colours  cast  by  nature  on 
the  world,  as  lavishly  as  Shakespeare 
threw  his  jewels  forth,  of  all  the  tints  of 
sun  and  heaven  in  flower,  sea,  and  rain- 
bow, there  was  not  one  that  did  not 
glance,  or  gleam,  or  glow,  or  lie  in  am- 
bush, and  then  suddenly  flash  forth,  and 
blush,  and  then  fall  back  again.  None  of 
them  waited  to  be  looked  at,  all  were  in 
perpetual  play  ;  they  had  been  immured 
for  centuries,  and  when  the  glad  light 
broke  upon  them,  forth  they  danced  like 
meteors.  And  then,  as  if  all  quick  with 
life,  they  began  to  weave  their  crossing 
rays,  and  cast  their  tints  through  one  an- 
other, like  the  hurtling  of  the  Aurora. 
And  to  back  their  fitful  brilliance,  in 
among  them  lay  and  spread  a  soft,  deli- 
cious, milky-way  of  bashful  white  seren- 
ity. 

"  It  is  terrible  witchcraft  !  "  cried  daz- 
zled Mabel. 

"No,"  said  Alice  ;  "it  is  the  noblest 
casket  ever  seen,  of  precious  opals,  and 
of  pearls.  You  shall  carry  them  to  my 
father." 

"Indeed,  I  will  not,"  said  the  generous 
Mabel  ;  "you  have  earned,  and  you  shall 
offer  them." 

CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

Beauty  having  due  perception  and 
affection  for  itself,  it  is  natural  that  young 
ladies  should  be  much  attaclied  to  jewels. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  they 
know  anything  about  them,  any  more 
than  they  always  do  about  other  objects 
of  their  attachment.  Nevertheless  they 
always  want  to  know  the  money-value. 

"  I  should  say  they  were  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  if  they  are  worth  a  penny," 
said  Mabel,  sagely  shaking  her  head,  and 
looking  wonderfully  learned. 

"  A  thousand  !  "  cried  Alice.  "  Ten 
thousand,  you  mean.  Now  put  it  all  back 
as  we  found  it." 

"  Oh,  one  more  glance,  one  more  good 


thougli  feebly  and 


)k,  before  other  people  see  them  ! 
the  li^'lit  fall  sideways." 
Mabel,  in  her  admiration,  danced  all 
►und  the  astrologer's  room,  whisking: 
^e  dust  from  the  wheel  of  his  lathe,  and 
jatterinj^  quaint  rare  tools  about,  while 
lice,  calmly  smiling  at  her,  repacked  the 
ise,  silk,  wool,  and  parchment,  and  giv- 
ig  lier  friend  the  cover  to  carry,  led  the 
ly  towards  her  father's  room. 
Sir  Roland  Lorraine  was  so  amazed 
lat  for  the  moment  the  mind  resumed 
»mmand  of  the  body;  the  needful  effort 
made;  and  he  "spake  with  his 
tongue  "  once  more 
inarticulately. 

"  Father,  darling,  that  is  worth  more  to 
me,"   cried    Alice,    throwing    her    arms 
around  him,  '*than   all  the  jewels    that 
ever  were  made  from  the  first  year  of  the 
world  to  this.     Oh    I   could  never,  never 
live  without  hearing  your  dear  voice  !  " 
It  was  long,  however,  before   Sir  Ro- 
land recovered  mind  and  spirit  so  as  to 
Ltempt   a    rendering  of    the   provident 
Ige's  document.      The   writing  was  so 
lall,  that   a   powerful  lens  was  wanted 
it ;     the    language,    moreover,    was 
itin,   and   the  contractions  crabbed  to 
|e    last   degree.      And   crammed   as   it 
with   terms   of    art,   an    interpreter 
ight   fairly  doubt   wliether   his  harder 
ik  was   to  make   out  what  the  words 
jre,  or  what  they  meant.     But  omitting 
>me  quite  unintelligible  parts,  it  seemed 
be  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 
"O  descendant  of  mine  in  far-off  ages, 
nther  be  thou  carried  away  by  desire  of 
:hes,  neither  suppose  thine  ancestor  to 
ive  been  so  carried.     I  bid  thee  rather 
hold  thy  money  in   the   place  of  noth- 
>g,  and  to  be  taught  that  it  is  a  work  of 
»yal  amplitude  and  most  worthy  of  the 
>blest  princes,  to  conquer  the  obstinacy 
nature  by  human  skill  and  fortitude, 
ibouring  much  I  have  accomplished  lit- 
seeking  many  things  I  have  found 
)me  ;  it  is  not  just  that  I  should  be  for- 
>tten,  or  mingled  with  those  of  my  time 
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All  who  know  the  opal  can,  with  very 
clear  vision,  perceive  that  its  lustre  and 
versatile  radiance  flows  from  innumera- 
ble lamins,  united  by  fusion  in  the  end- 
less flux  of  years.  Having  discovered 
how  to  solve  the  opal  with  a  caustic 
liquor"  — here  followed  chemical  marks, 
which  none  but  a  learned  chemist  could 
understand  —  "and  how  to  recompose  it, 
I  have  spent  twelve  months  in  Hungary 
collecting  a  full  medimnus  of  small  opals 
of  the  purest  qualitv.  After  many  trials 
and  a  great  waste  of  material,  I  have  ac- 
complished things  undreamed  by  Bac- 
cius,  Evax,  or  Leonardus ;  I  have  pro- 
duced the  priceless  opal,  cast  to  mould, 
and  of  purest  water,  from  the  size  of  an 
avellan-nut  to  that  of  a  small  castane. 
Larger  I  would  not  make  them,  knowing 
the  incredulity  of  mankind,  who  take  for 
false  all  things  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  their  own  experience. 

"Alas  !  it  is  allowed  to  no  man,  great 
works  having  been  carried  through,  to 
see  what  will  become  of  them.  These 
gems  of  inestimable  value,  polished  by 
their  own  liquescence,  and  coherent  as 
the  rainbow,  demand,  so  far  as  I  yet  can 
judge,  at  least  a  hundred  years  of  dark- 
ness and  of  cavernous  seclusion,  such 
as  nature  and  the  gods  require  for  all 
perfect  work.  And  when  the  air  is  first 
let  in,  it  must  be  very  slowly  done,  other- 
wise all  might  fall  abroad,  as  tliough  I 
had  never  touched  them.  For  this,  with 
the  vigilance  of  a  great  philosopher,  I 
have  provided. 

"  Now  farewell,  whether  descended 
from  me,  or  whether  (if  the  fates  will) 
alien.  A  philosopher  who  has  pene- 
trated, and,  under  the  yoke,  led  nature, 
is  the  last  of  all  men  to  speak  proudly, 
or  record  his  own  great  deeds.  That  he 
leaves  for  inferior  and  less  tranquil  minds, 
as  are  those  of  the  poets.  O.ily  do  not 
thou  sell  these  gems  for  little,  if  thou 
sell  them.  The  smallest  of  them  is 
larger  and  finer  than  that  of  the  Senator 
Nonius,   or   that   which  is  called  '  Troy 


id  rank,  who  live  by  violence,  and  do   burning,' from  the  propugnaclcd  flash  of 


Khinji  for  the  benefit  of  humanitv, 


its  movement.  Be  not  misled  by  jewellers. 


"Among  many  other  things  which  I  |  Rogues  they  are,  and  imitators,  and  per- 
petually striving  to  make  gain  disgrace- 
fully. Hearken  thou  not  to  one  word  of 
these ;  but  keep  these  jewels,  if  thou 
canst.  If  narrow  matters  counsel  sale, 
then  go  to  the  king  of  thy  country,  or 
great  nobles,  who  will  not  wrong  thee. 
And  be  sure  that  thou  keep  them  well  ad- 
vised, that  neither  in  skill  of  hand  nor  in 
learning  should  they  attempt  to  vie  with 
Agasicles  the  Carian." 


ive  by  patience  and  learning  con- 
tested, the  one  the  most  likely  of  all 

lead  to  wealth  is  of  a  simple  kind.  To 
It,  as  Glaucus  of  Chios  (following  up 
le  art  of  Celmis  and  Damnameneus) 
Iscovcred  the  Ku7i?[.Tjaic  of   iron,  so  have 

discovered  that  of  jewels  —  the  opal, 
id  perhaps  the  ruby.  As  regards  the 
>al,  I  am  certain  ;  as  regards  the  ruby, 
have  still  some  diflicullies  to  conquer. 
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CHAPTER   LXXVII. 

Long  ere  the  writing  of  the  diffident 
sage  had  been  thus  interpreted,  the 
casket,  or  rather  its  contents  (being  in- 
trusted to  the  wary  hands  of  the  coun- 
sellor on  his  return  to  London),  had 
passed  the  severest  test  and  been  pro- 
nounced of  enormous  value.  The  great 
philosopher  had  not  deigned  to  say  a 
word  about  the  pearls,  whether  pro- 
duced or  amalgamated  by  his  skill,  or 
whether  they  were  heirlooms  in  his  an- 
cient family.  The  jewellers  said  that 
they  were  'Cingalese  and  of  the  rarest 
quality,  and  for  these  alone  one  large 
house  (holding  a  commission  from  a  no- 
bleman) offered  fifteen  and  then  twenty, 
and  finally  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
But  Sir  Roland  had  resolved  not  to  part 
with  these,  but  divide  them  between  his 
daughter  and  future  daughter-in-law,  if 
he  could  raise  the  required  sum  without 
them.  In  this  no  difficulty  was  found. 
Though  opals  were  not  in  fashion  just 
then,  (and  indeed  they  are  even  now  un- 
dervalued through  a  stupid  superstition,) 
six  of  the  smaller  gems  were  sold  for 
^,^65,000,  and  now  their  owners  would  not 
accept  double  that  price. 

Lady  Valeria  right  quickly  discarded 
her  terror  of  that  casket,  and  very  quietly 
appropriated  the  magnificent  central  gem. 
It  "was  the  cover,  with  its  spiral  coils  of 
metal,  which  had  frightened  her  lady- 
ship. The  strongest-minded  ladies  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  most  obstinate  in 
their  dread  of  what  has  injured  them. 
The  Earl  of  Thanet,  this  lady's  father, 
had  been  a  great  lover  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  among  his  other  experiments,  he  had 
a  small  metal  hive,  which  his  daughter 
upset,  with  results  which  need  not 
trouble  us  so  much  as  they  troubled  the 
lady.  And  although  so  much  smaller, 
the  astrologer's  case  strangely  resembled 
that  deadly  hive. 

When  Hilary's  sin  had  been  purged, 
and  himself  (at  certainly  a  somewhat 
heavy  figure)  allowed  to  draw  his  sword 
again,  he  soon  regained  all  his  former 
strength,  and  health,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  his  former  share  of  wisdom. 
But  he  did  not  march  into  Paris,  as  Col- 
onel Clumps  had  once  predicted  ;  or  at 
least  not  in  that  memorable  year  1814. 
But  in  July  of  the  following  year,  he  cer- 
tainly put  in  an  appearance  there,  under 
the  immortal  Wellington,  who  had  been 
truly  pleased  to  have  him  under  his  com- 
mand, but  never  on  his  staff  again.  And 
Hilary  Lorraine,  at  Waterloo,  had  shown 


most  clearly  (through  the  thick  of  the 
smoke)  that  if  the  duke  had  erred  about 
his  discretion,  he  had  made  no  mistake 
about  his  valour. 

And  it  was,  of  course,  tenfold  more 
valorous  of  him  to  carry  on  as  he  did 
there,  when  he  called  to  mind  that  he 
had  at  home  a  lovely  wife,  of  the  name 
of  Mabel,  and  a  baby  of  the  name  of 
Roger.  Because  he  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  piping  time  of  peace, — 
when  all  the  "  crowned  heads  "  were  in 
England,  —  to  put  on  his  own  head  that 
"  crown  of  glory  "  (richer  than  mural  or 
civic)  whereof  the  wise  man  speaks  the 
more  warmly,  because  he  had  so  many  of 
them.  In  June  1814,  Hilary  and  Mabel 
were  made  one,  under  junction  of  the 
good  rector ;  and  nature,  objecting  to 
this  depopulating  fusion  of  her  integrals, 
had  sternly  recouped  her  arithmetic,  by 
appeal  to  the  multiplication  table. 

At  Waterloo,  Hilary  worked  his  right 
arm  much  harder  than  he  worked  it 
through  the  rest  of  his  life ;  because 
there  he  lost  it.  When  the  French  cui- 
rassiers made  their  grand  third  charge 
upon  the  British  artillery,  to  change  the 
fortune,  or  meet  their  fate,  Lorraine  with 
his  troop  of  the  Dasher-Hussars,  now 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aylmer,  was  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  the  regiment.  The 
spirit  of  these  men  was  up  ;  they  had 
been  a  long  while  held  in  that  day,  and 
they  could  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  their  turn  at  it.  Man 
and  horse  were  of  one  accord,  needing 
no  spur,  neither  heeding  bridle.  As 
straight  as  hounds  in  full  view,  they  flew  ; 
and  Hilary  flew  in  front  of  them.  In  the 
crush  and  crash,  he  got  rolled  over,  dis- 
mounted, and  left  slashing  wildly  in  a 
storm  of  horses.  An  enormous  cuirassier 
made  at  him,  with  a  sword  of  monstrous 
length.  Their  eyes  met,  and  they  knew 
each  other  —  the  robber  and  the  robbed  ; 
the  crafty  plotter  and  the  simple  one  ; 
the  victor  and  the  victim. 

Alcides  cried  in  Spanish  —  "  Thou  art 
at  thy  latest  gasp  ;  I  have  no  orders  now 
from  my  precious  wife  —  receive  this, 
and  no  more  of  thee!"  With  rowels 
deep  in  the  flank  of  his  horse,  he  made 
horrible  swoop  at  Hilary,  spent  of  strength 
and  able  only  to  present  a  feeble  guard, 
Hilary's  blade  spun  round  and  round,  and 
his  right  arm  flew  off  at  the  elbow  ;  and 
the  crash  was  descending  upon  his  poor 
head,  when  a  stern  reply  met-  Alcides. 
Through  the  joints  of  his  harness  Joyce 
Aylmer's  sword  went  in,  and  drank  his 
life-blood.     His  horse  dashed  on  ;  and  he 
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y  on  the  plain,  like  the  felled  trunk  of  a 
ison-tree,  —  that  plain  where  lay  so 
any  nobler,  and  so  few  meaner  than 
imself.  Having  run  through  the  whole 
if  the  stolen  money,  he  had  donned  the 
rencii  cuirass,  and  left  his  wife  and  in- 
nt  child  to  starve. 

When  the   times  of  slaughter  passed, 
,nd  nature  began  to  be  aware  again  that 
he  has  other  manure  than  bloodshed  ; 
wlicn    even  the  cows  could  low  without 
fear  of  telling  where  they  rubbed  their 
ribs,  and  mares  could  lick  their  foals  un- 
wept  on  ;    and  hills   and  valleys   began 
ain   to    listen   to   the   voice    of    quiet 
ters  (drowned  no  more  in  the  din  of 
e   drum) ;  and   everything  in  our  dear 
untry   was   most  wonderfully  dear,  — 
something  happened  at  this  period  not  to 
be   passed  over.     Parenthetically  it  may 
be   said  —  and   deserves    no   more   than 
parenthesis  —  that  neither  of  the  Chap- 
mans   had   been    killed   (as    mendacious 
fame    reported),   only    knocked    on    the  ' 
ead,  and  legs,  and  stomach,  and   other  i 
nvenient  places.     It  repented  them,  in 
ep  holes,  of  the  day  when  they  tried  to 
ag  Alice  down  into  their  pit. 
But  now  there  is  just  time  to  say  that 
must  have  been    broad  August,  when 
e  fields  were  growing  white  for  harvest, 
er  the  swath  of  Waterloo,  ere  Colonel 
Imer  durst  bring  forth  what  he  nursed 
his  heart  for  Alice.     His  words  were 
ort  and  simple,  though  he  did  not  mean 
make  them  so.     But  he  found  her  in 
Id  Chancton   Ring,  where  first   he   had 
eholden  her  ;  and  so  much  came  across 
im,  that  he  never  took  his  hat  off,  but 
'  ist  whispered  underneath  it.     The  whis- 
er  went  under  a  prettier  hat,  where  it 
'■  )ng  had  been  expected  ;  and  if  a  feather 
vaved  at  all,  it  only  was  a  white  one. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  me?"  asked 
Alice  Lorraine,  with  a  tremulous  glance, 
enough  to  terrify  any  one. 

*'  That  I  am,  to  the  last  degree.  I 
never  shall  get  over  it." 

"  That  augurs  well,"  she  replied  with  a 
smile  —  such  a  smile  as  no  one  else  could 
;ive;  "but  I  mean  more  than  that;  I 
Mean  your  fear  of  what  the  world  will  say 
oi  me." 

"  Of  that  I  am  infinitely  more  afraid. 
It  will  vex  me  so  to  hear  forever  —  '  What 
.IS  he  done  to  deserve  such  a  wife  ?  '  " 

I"  Then  what  he  has  done  is  simply 
is,"  cried  Alice,  looking  nobly;  "he 
s  saved  her  life,  and  her  brother's  ;  and 
x  heart  is  his,  if  he  cares  for  it." 
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It  takes  but  little  time  to  tell  what 
happened  to  the  rest  of  them.  Sir  Ro- 
land Lorraine  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
two  tribes  of  grandchildren  round  him, 
who  routed  him  out  of  his  book-roora, 
and  scattered  his  unwholesome  tenden- 
cies wholesale.  If  he  shocked  society  in 
his  middle  age,  society  had  revenge  in 
the  end,  and  pursued  him,  like  the  Eu- 
menides.  The  difference  was  this,  how- 
ever, that  here  were  truly  well-meaninjj 
ones,  not  called  so  by  timorous  truckling. 
And  another  point  of  distinction  might 
be  found  in  the  stvle  of  their  legs  and 
bodies.  Also,  they  had  no  "  stony  glare," 
but  the  brightest  of  all  young  eyes,  that 
shine  like  a  flower  filled  with  morning 
dew. 

These  little  men  and  women  played  at 
hide-and-seek,  and  made  rich  echo  in  the 
Woeburn  channel.  Forsooth,  that  fear- 
ful stream  (like  other  fateful  rivers),  beat- 
en by  Vulcanian  fires  of  Bottler  —  or,  as 
some  people  said,  (who  knew  not  Bottler,) 
by  the  power  of  the  lon^  dry  frost  —  re- 
tired into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
never  means  to  come  forth  again.  But 
before  leaving  off,  it  did  one  good  thing 
—  it  drowned  old  Nanny  Stilgoc. 
"  Prophet  of  ill,  never  yet  to  me  spakest 
thou  thing  lucksome  "  —  this  was  the 
sentiment  of  that  river  when  disappointed 
of  Alice.  Old  Nanny  ran  out  of  her  door 
the  next  day,  with  a  stick,  at  a  boy  who 
cast  snowballs,  and  she  slipped  on  some 
ice,  and  in  she  went ;  and  many  people 
tried  to  rake  her  out,  but  she  would  not 
be  laid  hold  of.  Her  prophecies  of  evil  fell 
like  lead  on  her  head,  and  sank  her,  and 
the  parish  was  fiercely  divided  whether 
she  ought  to  have  a  Christian  burial. 
But  rector  Hales  let  them  talk  as  they 
liked,  and  shunned  disceptation  about  it. 
He  had  made  up  his  own  mind  what  to 
do  (which  of  all  things  is  the  foremost); 
so  he  buried  old  Nanny,  and  paid  for  it 
all,  and  set  up  her  tombstone,  whereon 
the  sculptor,  with  visions  of  his  own  date 
prolonged,  set  down  her  figure  at  iio. 

The  passing  of  time  is  one  of  those 
things  that  most  astonish  everyone.  For 
instance,  no  one  would  ever  believe,  ex- 
cept with  a  hand  upon  either  temple,  that 
Applewood  farm  is  now  carried  on.  and 
all  the  growing-business  done,  by  a  sturdy 
and  highly  enlightened  young  fellow, 
whose  name  is  Struan  Lovcjoy.  He 
owes  his  origin  to  a  heavy  cold,' caught 
by  his  father  (the  present  highly  respected 
Admiral   Sir  Charles   Lovejoy),  through 
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the  freezing  of  his  naval  trousers,  and  the 
coddling  which  of  course  ensued.  Char- 
lie's heart  lay  open  through  all  the  stages 
of  catarrh,  and  he  knew  (though  he  could 
not  well  speak  about  it)  whose  initials 
were  done  in  hair  on  the  handkerchief 
under  his  pillow.  In  short,  no  sooner  did 
his  nose  begin  to  resume  its  duty  in 
the  system,  and  his  eyes  to  cease  from 
•running,  than  he  took  Cecil  Hales  by  the 
hand,  and  said  that  he  had  something  to 
say  to  her.  And  he  said  it  well ;  as  sail- 
or's do.  And  she  could  not  deny  that  it 
might  mean  something,  if  ever  they  could 
maintain  themselves. 

This  is  what  all  young  people  say  ; 
some  with  a  little,  and  some  with  less, 
discretion  upon  the  subject.  The  helm 
of  all  the  question  hangs  upon  the  man's 
own  stern-post.  There  is  no  time  to 
talk  of  that.  Charlie  married  Cecil ;  and 
they  had  a  son  called  "  Struan." 

Struan  Lovejoy  took  the  turn  for  gar- 
dening and  for  growing,  which  had  failed 
the  Lovejoy  race  in  the  middle  gener- 
ation. Gout  descends,  and  so  does  grow- 
ing, with  a  skip  of  one  step  of  mankind; 
and  you  cannot  make  the  wrong  genera- 
tion lay  heel  on  spade,  or  toe  in  slipper. 

But  most  of  us  can  make  some  men 
feel  —  however  small  our  circle  is  —  that 
there  is  room  for  them  inside  it.  That 
we  scorn  hypocritical  love  of  mean  hu- 
manity ;  but  love  the  noble  specimens  — 
when  we  get  them.  That  we  know  how 
short  our  time  is,  and  attempt  to  do  a 
little  forward  for  the  slowly  rolling  age. 
In  a  word  that,  taking  things  altogether, 
they  are  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  could 
have  been  hoped  for,  even  sixty  years 
ago. 

But  it  is  quite  a  few  years  back,  to  wit 
in  1861,  when  the  great  leading  case 
upon  rights  of  way — "Lovejoy  v.  Shat- 
terlocks  "  —  was  tried  for  the  ninth  and 
final  time.  Chief-Justice  Sir  Gregory 
Lovejoy,  through  feelings  of  delicacy, 
left  the  Bench,  and  would  not  even  al- 
low his  wife — our  Phyllis  Catherow  — 
to  be  called.  But  Major-General  Sir 
Hilary  Lorraine  marched  into  the  wit- 
ness-box ;  and  so  vividly  did  he  call  to 
mind  what  had  passed  (and  what  had  been 
stopped)  at  the  white  gate,  and  where  the 
key  was  kept  half  a  century  agone  ;  that 
the  defendant  had  no  leg  to  stand  upon. 
Mabel  (who  heard  all  his  evidence,  with 
a  grandchild  Mabel's  hand  in  hers) 
vowed  that  he  made  a  confusion  of  keys, 
and  was  thinking  of  the  gate  where  she 
came  to  meet  him.    And  when  he   had 


time  for   more  reflection   he    could    not 
contradict  her. 

Now  what  says  Bonny  ?  He  sits  on 
his  hill.  He  sees  his  life  before  him. 
Though  he  does  not  know  that  for  find- 
ing that  key  he  is  to  have  ^1000,  invest- 
ed already,  and  to  accumulate,  until  he 
settles  down.  In  fulness  of  time  he  will 
cast  away  the  unsalable  portion  of  his 
rags,  and  wed  square  Polly  Bottler. 
Their  hearts  are  as  one  ;  they  only  wait 
for  parental  assent,  and  the  band  or  ban 
—  whichever  may  be  the  proper  word  — 
shouted  thrice  by  the  rector,  defiant  of 
the  world  to  forbid  those  two.  They  are 
not  ready  yet  to  be  joined  together  ;  but 
they  are  polishing  their  fire-irons. 

Meanwhile  Bonny  may  be  seen  to  sit, 
in  one  of  those  wonderful  nicks  of  the 
hills,  which  seem  to  be  elbowed  by  na- 
ture and  padded,  to  tempt  her  restless 
mankind  to  rest.  For  here  the  curve  of 
the  slope  is  so  snug  that  only  pleasant 
airs  find  entry,  with  the  flawery  tales 
they  bring,  and  the  grass  is  of  the  green- 
est, and  the  peep  into  the  lowland  dis- 
tance of  the  most  refreshing  blue. 
Lulled  on  a  bank  here  Bonny  sits,  not 
quite  so  fair  as  the  fairy-queen  (who  per- 
haps is  watching  him  unseen),  but  pic- 
turesque enough  for  the  age,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  donkey  worthy  of  Titan  la's 
purest  love.  Jack  is  gazing  with  deep 
interest  at  an  image  of  himself,  cleverly 
shaped  by  his  master  on  the  green  with 
snowy  outline  of  chalky  flints.  Here  are 
set  forth  his  long  tail,  white  nose,  and 
ears  as  long  and  rich  as  the  emblem  of 
fair  Ceres.  He  sniffs  at  his  nose,  and 
he  treads  on  his  toes,  and  not  being  able 
to  explain  away  all  things,  he  falls  to  and 
grazes  from  his  own  stomach. 

But  what  is  Bonny  doing  here,  instead 
of    attending    to  his    rags    and    bones  ? 
Well,  he  ought  to  be,  but  he  certainly  is 
not,  attending  to  the  rector's  sheap.     To 
wit  Mr.  Hales,  growing  stiff   in  the  sad- 
dle, betakes  himself  freely  to   saddles  of 
mutton  ;  and  has  paid,  and  is  paying,  his*; 
three  daughters'  portions  after  the    man- 
ner of   the  patriarchs.     But  leaving   thel 
flock  to  their  own  devices  (for  which,  an 
he    were  satirical,    he    might   quote    hls^ 
master  as    precedent).  Bonny   opens    hisj 
capacious  mouth,  and  the  fresh  air  of  the! 
downs  rings  richly,  with  a  simple 

SOUTHDOWN    SONG. 

I 

When  the  sheep  are  on  the  hill, 
In  the  early  summer  day, 
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They  may  wander  at  their  will, 
\Vhile  I  go  myself  astray. 

Chorus  (sustained  by  sheep  and  Jack). 
We  may  wander  at  our  will, 
While  you  go  to  sleep,  or  play  I 


If  the  May  wind  hath  an  edge 

Rather  winterlv  and  cold, 
I  shall  sit  beneath  a  hedge, 

While  they  wander  o'er  the  wold. 

Chorus  (by  the  same  performers). 
There  you  sit  beneath  a  hedge, 
Singing  like  a  minstrel  bold  I 

3 
Should  ill-natured  people  say 

That  I  loiter,  or  do  ill, 
Pick  a  hole  in  me  they  may  — 

When  they  see  me  through  the  hilU 

Chorus. 
When  they  catch  you  at  your  play, 
Whip  you  merrily  they  will. 


Playful  creatures  grow  not  old  ; 

Play  is  healthy  nature's  pledge, 
*Tis  the  dull  heart  gives  the  hold 

For  the  point  of  trouble's  wedge. 

Chorus. 
These  reflections  are  as  old 
As  the  saws  of  rush  and  sedge. 


Frisky  lambkins  in  the  grass. 
Mint,  and  pepper,  if  they  spy. 

Do  they  weep,  and  cry  "  alas  :'"  ? 
Nay,  but  whisk  their  tails  on  high. 

Chorus. 
Weep  indeed,  and  cry  "  alas  !  " 
Sooner  you,  than  we,  or  1 ! 


Look,  how  soon  the  shadows  pass  I 
How  the  sun  hath  chased  the  gloom  I 

If  our  life  is  but  as  grass. 

Grass  is  where  the  flowers  bloom. 

Chorus. 
If  our  life  is  in  the  grass. 
Many  flowers  we  consume. 

ind  so  may  we  leave  them  singing. 
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CHINESE   TARTARS. 

Just  after  I  had  managed  to  get  the 
better  of  my  illness,  but  was  still  in  dan- 
ger from  it,  and  contined  to  my  cot,  Mr. 
Pai^cll  arrived,  havin<j  been  recalled  Iroiu 


a  place  in  Spiti,  ten  days'  journey  off,  by 
the  letter  which  his  wife  forwarded  to  \\\TCi. 
I  found  the  Moravian  missionary  to  be 
a  strong,  active,  and  cheerful  man  ;  no 
great  scholar,  perhaps,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  English,  able  to 
speak  Tibetan  fluently,  acquainted  with 
the  Lama  religion,  well  liked  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  versed  in  the  arts 
which  were  so  necessary  for  a  man  in  bis 
isolated  and  trying  position.  He  had 
been  established,  with  Mrs.  Pagell,  at 
Pu  for  about  ten  years  ;  and,  before  that, 
had  spent  some  years  in  tlie  Moravian 
mission  at  Kaelang,  in  Lahaul,  where  also 
Tibetan  is  spoken.  The  house  he  had 
constructed  for  himself,  or,  at  least,  had 
supervised  the  construction  of,  was 
small,  but  it  was  strongly  built,  the  thick 
beams  having  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  was  well  fitted  to  keep  out  the 
cold  of  winter,  though  not  so  agreeable 
as  a  summer  residence.  There  was  a 
small  chapel  in  his  compound,  in  which 
service  was  conducted  on  Sundays  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  Christians,  and  of 
any  strangers  or  people  of  the  place  who 
might  choose  to  attend.  Christianity  has 
not  made  much  progress  at  Pu,  but  this 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  entire  content- 
ment of  the  people  with  their  own  relig- 
ion, rather  than  to  any  want  of  zeal  or 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  missionary. 
Besides  himself  and  his  wife,  two  or  three 
men,  with  their  families,  constituted  the 
entire  Christian  community  ;  and  of  these 
one  was  the  hereditary  executioner  of 
Kundwar,  the  office  having  been  abol- 
ished during  the  lifetime  of  his  father; 
while  of  another,  a  true  Tibetan,  who 
acted  as  a  house-servant,  Mrs.  Pagell 
said  that  he  was  a  schamie^  or  scandal,  to 
the  Christian  name,  from  his  habits  of 
^^go'"K  2"<^  borrowing  money  right  and 
left.  The  good  lady's  opinion  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  dwelt,  whether 
Christians  or  Budhists,  was  lower  than  that 
of  her  husband  ;  and,  in  particular,  she 
accused  them  of  being  very  ungrateful. 
I  saw  a  little  to  show  me  that  they  were 
so  —  and  even  Mr.  Pagell  admitted  that  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  was  inclined  to  take 
their  part,  to  regard  them  in  a  kindly 
manner,  and  to  find  excuses  for  their 
faults  —  even  for  their  polyandry  —  ia 
the  circumstances  of  their  life.  A  youth, 
christened  Benjamin,  who  accompanied 
us  for  some  days  on  our  further  journey, 
seemed  the  best  of  the  Christians,  and  I 
think  he  was  glad  to  get  away  for  a  time 
j  in  order  to  escape  from  the  hateful  prac- 
1  lice  which  Mrs.  Pagell  compelled  him  lo 
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undergo,  of  washing  his  hands  and  face 
every  morning.  In  language,  dress,  re- 
Jigion,  and  manners,  the  people  are 
thoroughly  Tibetan  ;  and  though  they 
are  nominally  subject  to  the  Rajah  of 
Bussahir,  yet  their  village  is  so  difficult 
of  access  that  they  pay  little  regard  to 
his  commands.  Mr.  Pagell  estimated 
the  population  at  about  six  hundred,  but 
I  should  have  thought  there  were  more, 
and  perhaps  he  meant  families.  There 
is  so  much  cultivation  at  Pii  that  the 
place  must  be  tolerably  wealthy.  During 
my  stay  there  mostof  the  men  were  away 
trading  in  Chinese  Tibet  and  Ladak,  and 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  wonderful 
industry  of  the  women.  There  were 
some  fields  before  my  tent  in  which  they 
worked  literally  day  and  night  in  order 
to  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  grain  cut, 
and  in  preparing  the  ground  for  a  second 
crop,  one  of  buckwheat.  Besides  labor- 
ing at  this  the  whole  day,  they  returned 
to  their  fields  after  dinner  in  the  evening, 
and  worked  there,  with  the  aid  of  torches 
of  resinous  pine-wood,  until  one  or  two 
in  the  morning.  The  enormous  flocks 
of  blue  pigeons  must  have  caused  great 
loss  in  the  grain-harvest.  There  are 
vines  at  Pu,.and  very  good  tobacco,  but 
when  prepared  for  smoking  it  is  not 
properly  dried,  and  remains  of  a  green 
colour.  I  found  that  this  tobacco  when 
well  sieved,  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  dust 
and  pieces  of  stalk,  afforded  capital 
smoking-material,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
Turkish  tobacco. 

Mr.  Pagell's  society  assisted  me  in  re- 
covery, and  I  was  soon  able  to  sit  up 
during  the  day  in  front  of  my  tent  in  an 
easy-chair,  with  which  he  furnished  me  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  July  I  was  able  to  visit 
bis  house.  But  I  knew  that  my  recovery 
would  go  on  much  more  rapidly  if  I 
could  get  up  to  some  of  the  heights  above 
the  Sutlej  valley.  Though  Pu  is  about 
ten  thousand  feet  high,  it  is  in  the  Sutlej 
valley,  and  has  not  a  very  healthy  cli- 
mate in  August,  so  I  was  anxious  to  leave 
it  as  soon  as  at  all  possible.  Seeing  my 
weak  state,  Mr.  Pagell  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  me  for  a  few  days,  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  his  companionship.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  August  we  set  off 
for  Shipki,  in  Chinese  Tibet,  with  the 
design  of  reaching  it  in  four  easy  stages. 
Three  hours  and  a  half  took  us  to  our 
first  camping-place,  on  some  level  ground 
beyond  Dabling,  and  underneath  the  vil- 
lage of  Dubling  — places  the  names  of 
which  have  been  transposed  by  the 
Trigonometrical  Survpy.    To  reach  this, 


we  had  to  descend  from  Pu  to  the  Sutlej, 
and  cross  that  river  upon  a  sangpa,   or 
very  peculiar   kind    of    wooden    bridge. 
The  Sutlej  itself  is  here   known  to   the 
Tibetans  usually  by  the  name  of  Sang-po^ 
or  "  the  river  ;  "  and    I    notice  that  trav- 
ellers and  map-makers  are  apt  to  get  con- 
fused about  these  words,  sometimes  set- 
ting down    a    bridge    as    "the    Sangpa 
bridge,"  and    a    river    as  "the    Sangpo 
river."     I  have  called  the  Namtii  bridge, 
as  it  is    named,    beneath    Pii   peculiar; 
because,  though  about  eighty  feet   above 
the  stream,  which  is  there  over  one  hun- 
dred feet   across,  it  is   only  about  three 
or  four  feet  broad  in    the  middle,  is  very 
shaky,  and  has   no  railing  of   any  kind  to 
prevent  one  going  over  it,  and  being  lost 
in    the  foaming    torrent  below.     A    Pui 
yak  once  survived  a  fall  from  this  bridge, 
being  swept  into    a  backwater  there   is  a 
little  way  down  the  stream  ;  but  that  was 
a   mere    chance,  and  the  Bos  grumiiens 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  knocking  about. 
These  bridges  are  constructed  by  large 
strong  beams    being    pushed    over   one 
another,  from   both  sides,  until   they  ap- 
proach sufficiently  to   allow  of   the  top- 
most   beams   being    connected    by  long 
planks.     So  rapid  is   the  river  below  this 
iDridge  that  Gerard  was  unable  to  fathom 
it  with   a  lo-lb.  lead.     The  path  from    it 
towards  the  Chinese  frontier  kept  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  not  far  above 
it,    over    tolerably    level    ground.      The 
pieces  of  rock  in  the  way  were  unpleas- 
ant for  dandy-travelling  ;  but  it  would  take 
little  labour  to  make  a  good  road    from 
beneath  Pu  to  opposite    the  junction   of 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Spiti  river,  there  be- 
ing  a  kind  of  broad   ledge  all  the  way 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  former  stream, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  it.     Though  easier  for  travelling, 
yet  the  Sutlej  valley  became  wilder  than 
ever  as  we  advanced  up  it,  though  not  so 
chaotic  as  lower  down.  On  the  side  oppo- 
site to  us  there  w^ere  almost  perpendicular 
precipices   thousands   of  feet  in    height, 
and  the  clay  and  mica-schist  strata  (in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  granite) 
were  twisted  in  the  most  grotesque  man- 
ner.    Shortly   before,  a   Pu   hunter  had 
been  killed   by  falling  over   these  cliffs 
when   in    search   of    ibex.     Above    this 
precipice-wall  high  peaks  were  occasion- 
ally visible,   but   in   our   neighbourhood 
there  was  nothing  but  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, the   foaming  river,  mountain  tor- 
rents crossing  the  path,  and  a  few  edible 
pines,    junipers,   and    tufts    of   fragrant 
thyme. 
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On  the  next  day  to  Khalb,  a  short  jour- 
icy  of  four  houts,  the   Sutlej  gorge  ap- 
lared  still  deeper  and  narrower.  Quartz- 
)ck    became    more   plentiful,  and,  curi- 
)usly  enouglf,  we  passed  a  vein  of  very 
>oft  limestone.     Some  of  the  mountain- 
Itreams  were  rather  difficult  to  pass,  and 
>ne  of  them   had  to  be  crossed  on   two 
)oles    thrown    over   it,    though    to    have 
fallen  into  the  torrent  would  have  been 
utter  destruction.     At  Khalb  there  is  a 
most  picturesque  camping-ground,  amid 
rhuge  granite  boulders,  and  well  shaded 
)y  pines   and   junipers.     It   is   opposite 
\nd  immediately  above  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  scenes  in  the  world  —  the 
mction  of   the  Sutlej,  and   the    Lee  or 
>piti  River.     You  cannot  get    near   the 
[unction  at  all,  and  there  are  few  points 
Irom    which    you    can    even   see    it,   so 
deeply  is  it    sunk    between    close  mural 
precipices  ;    but     you     can     look    down 
towards    it   and    see    that    the    junction 
must  be  there.     These    two  rivers  have 
ill    the    appearance    of  having  cut  their 
ly  down    through  hundreds   of  feet  of 
)lid  rock  strata.     Even  below  the  great 
'ecipices  they  seem  to  have  eaten  down 
leir  way  and  made  deep  chasms.     I  do 
)t    venture  to  say  positively  that  such 
|as  been  the  case  ;  but  the  phenomena 
resented  are  well  worthy  of  the  special 
Itention  of  geologists  ;  because,  if  these 
Ivers  have  cut  the   passages   which  they 
>pear   to   have   cut,    then   a  good   deal 
lore  effect  may  be  reasonably  ascribed 
»an  is   usually  allowed   to  the  action  of 
Iter  in  giving  the   surface  of  our  globe 
Its  present  shape.     But,  though  not  posi- 
Ive,   I    am    inclined  to  believe    that  the 
;e  and  the  Sutlej  have   cut  a  pcrpen- 
licular  gorge  for  themselves  from  a  little 
dow  Khalb  down  to  the  present  level  of 
Iheir  waters — a  distance,  roughly  speak- 
ing, of  about  twelve   hundred  feet,  and 
this  becomes  more  credible  on  consider- 
ing the   structure  of  the   rock.     Gerard 
fell  into  the   mistake  (pardonable  in  his 
day)   of    calling   it   "stratified    granite." 
/Vcross    the    Chinese  border   the    moun- 
tains  are    rolling    plains   of   quartz  and 
whitish    granite,   and    probably   contain 
great  gold-deposits  ;    but  at    the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Spili  River  and   the  Sutlej, 
the  rock  is   slate  and  schist  strata  con- 
taining   veins   and    detached    blocks    of 
granite  and  quartz,  and  also  various  zeo- 
lites.    These    slates  and  schists  are  for 
the  most  part  rather  soft,  and  the  whole 
strata  have  been  so  much  disturbed  by 
the  process  of  elevation  that  they  are  pe- 
culiarly open  to  the  action  of  disintegrat- 


ing influences.  The  weather  has  brokea 
it  down  greatly  wherever  there  is  an  ex- 
posed surface,  and  extremely  rapid  rivers 
might  eat  their  way  down  into  it  with 
considerable  ease.  Even  the  veins  and 
blocks  of  solid  granite  and  quartz  which 
are  interspersed  among  the  strata,  are 
calculated  to  aid  rather  than  to  hinder 
such  a  process.  Though  the  Himdiiya 
are  at  once  the  highest  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive mountains  in  the  world,  yet  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
among  the  youngest;  and  this  explains 
the  present  state  of  their  narrow  deep 
valleys.  Their  rivers  carry  out  from 
them  an  immense  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ter every  year,  but  the  process  has  not 
continued  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  for- 
mation of  broad  valleys.  Hence  we  have 
little  more  in  the  Himdiiyathan  immense 
ravines  or  gorges.  A  Aralley  there  is 
something  like  the  interior  of' the  letter 
V,  only  the  farther  down  you  go,  the 
more  nearly  perpendicular  are  its  sides, 
while  above  twelve  thousand  feet  there  is 
some  chance  of  finding  open,  rounded, 
grassy  slopes.  There  are  also  some  com- 
paratively open  or  fiat  valleys  to  be 
found  above  twelve  thousand  feet ;  for 
at  that  height,  where  everything  is  frozen 
up  during  great  part  of  the  year,  there 
are  no  large  rivers  and  no  great  actioa  o£ 
water  in  any  way. 

At  this  junction  of  the  two  rivers  there 
is  an  outstanding  end  of  rock  wall,  which 
is  pretty  sure  in  course  of  time  to  cause 
a  cataclysm  similar  to  what  occurred  ou 
the  Sutlej  in  the  year  1762  below  Kund- 
war  province,  when  a  shoulder. of  a 
mountain  gave  way  and  fell  into  the 
gorge,  damming  up  the  stream  to  a 
height  of  four  hundred  feet  above  its 
normal  level.  Similar  events  have  oc- 
curred in  the  upper  Indus  valley,  but 
these  were  caused  by  avalanches  of  snow 
or  ice.  In  the  case  to  which  I  allude, 
and  as  will  be  the  case  at  the  junction  of 
the  Lee  and  Sutlej,  the  fall  of  a  portion 
of  the  mountain  itself  caused  the  cat- 
aclysm ;  and  when  the  obstruction  gave 
way,  which  it  did  suddenly,  villages  and 
towns  were  destroyed  by  the  tremendous 
rush  of  water.  The  Lee  is  almost  as  in- 
accessible and  furious  as  the  Sutlej,  but 
it  has  calm  pools,  and  its  water  is  of  a 
pleasant  greenish  hue,  which  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  turbid,  whitish-yellow 
of  the  latter  stream.  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  written  of  the  Spili  River  as 
the  Lee,  or  Lf,  because  it  has  got  by  that 
name  into  the  maps  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
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the  name  has  probably  arisen  from  a  con- 
fused localizins:  of  it  with  the  village  of 
Li,  or  Lfo,  which  is  to  be  found  a  short 
way  above  the  confluence.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Chinese  border  they  call  the 
Spiti  River  the  Mapzja  j2azJtolmo.  The 
former  of  these  words  means  a  peacock, 
but  what  the  connection  is  I  do  net 
know.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  Mapzja  Jzazholmo  are  not  sounds 
well  fitted  tu3  make  their  way  with  the 
♦general  public,  so  I  shall  continue  to 
speak  of  the  Lee  or  Spiti  River.  I  may 
also  be  excused  from  calling  the  Sutlej 
the  Laiigchheiikhabad,  or  "elephant- 
mouth-fed"  river,  which  General  Cun- 
ningham asserts  is  the  Tibetan  name  for 
the  Sutlej;  though  all  the  Tibetans  I 
questioned  on  the  subject  spoke  of  it 
either  as  the  Sangpo,  or  as  the  Singi 
Sangpo.  In  fact  there  seem  to  be  nu- 
merous local  names  for  the  rivers  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  insist  on  any  one  in  particu- 
lar. 

From  Khalb  there  are  two  ways  of  get- 
ting to  Shipki ;  the  one  over  the  Kung- 
ma  Pass,  which  is  sixteen  thousand  feet 
high,  and  the  other  up  the  gorge  of  the 
Sutlej,  across  the  face  of  its  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  over  the  dreaded  Oopsung 
Gorge.  The  latter  road  is  never  used 
when  the  snow  will  at  all  allow  of  the 
high  pass  being  crossed  ;  and  —  judging 
from  what  I  saw  of  it  afterwards,  from 
the  mountain  Lio  Porgyul  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  —  it  must  be  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  path  from  Shaso  to  Pu, 
The  cliffs,  however,  on  which  the  path 
runs  must  be  interesting  to  the  geologist. 
They  are  often  of  a  bluish  and  of  a  purple 
colour ;  they  present  a  brilliant  and  daz- 
zling appearance  from  the  zeolites  with 
which  they  abound,  and  probably  have 
other  and  rarer  minerals.  But  the  Kiing- 
ma  Pass,  above  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc  though  it  be,  is  the  only  tolerable 
way  of  crossing  into  Chinese  Tibet  from 
Pu  ;  and  to  toil  over  a  sixteen-thousand- 
feet  pass  in  one  day  is  not  desirable  for 
an  invalid,  even  though  starting  from  a 
height  of  about  ten  thousand  feet.  So, 
after  procuring  yaks  and  coolies,  for  the 
passage  into  Tartary,  from  the  villages  of 
Khalb  and  Namgea,  we  resolved  to  camp 
some  way  up  on  the  pass  and  to  take 
two  days  to  the  business.  This  can 
easily  be  done,  because  at  the  height  of 
about  12,500  feet  tiiere  are  a  few  ter- 
raced fields  belonging  to  Namgea,  and 
called  Namgea  Rizhing,  with  sufficient 
room   to   pitch   a  small   tent  upon,  and 


with  plenty  of  water  and  bushes  fit  for 
firewood. 

At  this  height  the  air  was  very  pure 
and  exhilarating,  but  the  sun  beat  upon 
our  tents  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  raise 
the  thermometer  within  them  to  82° 
Fahrenheit;  but,  almost  immediately 
after  the  sun  sank  behind  the  Spiti 
Mountains,  the  thermometer  fell  to  60*^. 
I  do  not  think  it  got  much  lower,  how- 
ever, for  at  daybreak  it  was  54*^.  Even- 
ing brought  also  a  perfect  calm,  which 
was  most  welcome  after  the  violent  wind 
of  the  day  ;  but  the  wind  rose  again  dur- 
ing the  night,  which  fortunately  does  not 
usually  happen  in  the  Himaliya,  otherwise 
existence  there  in  tents  would  be  almost 
insupportable.  From  the  little  shelf  on 
which  we  camped,  as  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, from  Khalb  and  Namgea  beneath, 
the  view  was  savage  and  grand  beyond 
description.  There  was  a  mountain  be- 
fore us,  visible  in  all  its  terrific  majesty. 
The  view  up  the  Spiti  valley  had  a  wild 
beauty  of  its  own,  and  ended  in  blue 
peaks,  at  this  season  nearly  free  from 
snow  ;  but  the  surprising  scene  before  us 
was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spiti  River, 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Sutlej,  or  that 
opposite  to  which  we  were.  A  moun- 
tain rose  there  almost  sheer  up  from 
the  Sutlej,  or  from  nine  thousand  feet  to 
the  height  of  22,183  ^eet,  in  gigantic  walls, 
towers,  and  aiguilles  of  cream-coloured 
granite  and  quartz,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  marble.  At  various  places 
a  stone  might  have  rolled  from  the  sum- 
mit of  it  down  into  the  river,  a  descent  of 
over  thirteen^ thousand  feet.  In  appear- 
ance it  was  something  like  Milan  Cathe- 
dral divested  of  its  loftiest  spire,  and 
magnified  many  million  times,  until  it 
reached  the  height  of  twelve  thousand 
feet  ;  and  I  either  noticed  or  heard  sev- 
eral great  falls  of  rock  down  its  precipi- 
tous sides,  during  the  eight  days  I  was 
on  it  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Here  and  there  the  white  rock  was 
streaked  with  snow,  and  it  was  capped  by 
an  enormous  citadel  with  small  beds  of 
tievi ;  but  there  was  very  little  snow  upon 
the  gigantic  mass  of  rock,  because  the 
furious  winds  which  forever  beat  and 
howl  around  it  allow  but  little  snow  to 
find  a  resting-place  there.  At  Shipki 
they  told  us  that  even  in  winter  Lio 
Porgyul,  as  this  mountain  is  called,  pre- 
sents much  the  same  appearance  as  it 
had  when  we  savy  it.  Half  of  it  rests  on 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  other  half  on 
Hangrang,  a  province  which  was  ceded 
by  the  Chinese  less    than  a  century  ago 
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the   rajih  of   Bussahir;    so   that    Lfo 
orpyul  miglit  well  be  rejiardeJ  as  a  great 
rtress  between  Iran  and  Turan,  between 
e  dominions  of  the  Aryan  and  the  Tar- 
rrace.     Even  more  remirkably  ilian  the 
aihxs,  it  sui^tjested  an  inaccessil)le  dwell- 
g-place  of  the  gods  ;  a  fortress  shaped 
y  hands,  but  not  by  human  hands.    And 
the   scene    was  impressive   by  day,  it 
was    absohjtcly    overpowering   at    night, 
when  the  orb  of  night  was    slowly  rising 
behind  the  dark  precipices  on  which  we 
midway  stood.     While  itself  unseen,  the 
moon's  white  light   illuminated  the  deep 
orges  of  the  Spiti  River,  and  threw  a  sil- 
ery  splendour  on  the  marble-like  towers 
nd  battlements  of  Lfo  Porgyul.     It  did 
ot  at  all  appear  as   if  any  external  light 
were  falling,  but   rather  as  if   this  great; 
castle  of   the  gods,  being  transparent  as  j 
alabaster,  were  lighted   up    from   within,  I 
and  shone  in  its  own    radiance,  throwing  j 
its     supernatural    light    on    the    savage 
cenes  around. 
The  word  ina  in  Chinese  means  ahorse, 
nd  it  is  possible  that  the   Kdng-ma  may 
ean  the  Morse  Pass,  in  contradistinction 
,0  the  path  across  the  cliffs  of  the  Sutlej 
long  which  horses  cannot  go  ;  but  I  am 
y  no  means  sure  of  this  derivation.     I3e 
lat  as  it  may,  horses  or  some  animals 
e  needed  on  the  stiff  pull  up  to  the  top 
f  it,  in  a  highly  rarefied  air.     Here  we 
■Qund    the    immense    advantage    of    our 
aks,  and  "  the    comfort  "  of  riding  upon 
lem.      They  grunted    at   almost   every 
tep,  and  moved  slowly   enough,  but  on 
ey   went   steadily,  seldom   stopping  to 
iTCSl.     Cliota   Khan,    who   had    not  been 
provided  with  a  yak,  was   extremely    in- 
dignant at  the  exertion  which  his  large 
body    had    to  make,  and  I  regretted  not 
having  been  more  liberal    towards    him. 
As  we  got  up   towards    the  sixteen-thou- 
sand-feet  summit,  the  effect  of   the  rare- 
fied air  compelled  him  to  pause  at  every 
step,  and  quite  bewildered  him.     He  and 
one  or  two  other  of  our  people,  also,  be- 
gan  bleeding  at   the  nose.     These  phe- 
nomena, together  with  the  novel  sight  of 
a  glacier  hanging  above  us  near  the  top 
of  tlie  pass,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
bold   Afghan,  that,  at   one   point,  he   sat 
down  and  cried,  lamenting  his    fate  and 
cursing  everybody  and  everything  in  gen- 
eral, the  word  clicitan^  or  "devil,"  being 
^^  especially  conspicuous    in  his   language. 
^^L  That  was  only  a  momentary    weakness, 
^^K  however;  for  on  getlingdown  the  Chinese 
^^Bsicle    of   the   pass  he  quite  recovered  his 
^^H spirits  ;he  went  down  rollicking  and  sing- 
^V  ing,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  dreaded 


Shipki,  where  sortie  Tartar  young  woraea 
speedily  brought  him  to  his  bearings  and 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  great  perplexity. 

It  took  us  nearly  ten  hours  to  reacli 
Shipki  from  Namgea  Fields,  and  we 
started  at  four  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
escape  the  full  effect  of  the  sun's  rays 
when  ascending  the  pass,  which  involved 
no  rock-climbing,  but  a  continuous  and 
very  steep  ascent  up  a  cork-screw  path, 
which  was  the  best  I  had  seen  since  leav- 
ing Pangay.  Though  the  air,  generally 
speaking,  is  quite  cool  and  invigorating^ 
at  tliese  great  elevations,  yet  the  reflected 
and  radiating  rock-heat  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive  ;  and  so  powerful 
are  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  that 
exposure  to  them,  or  even  to  a  good  re- 
flection of  them,  will  destroy  the  skin  of 
the  hands  or  face  of  a  European  in  five 
minutes  or  even  less.  We  were  all  a 
little  ill  after  crossing  this  pass,  and  I 
ascribe  that  not  so  much  to  the  exertion 
it  required,  or  to  the  rarefied  air,  as  to 
the  tremendous  heat  and  glare  of  the 
sun  on  the  south-east  slope  down  to 
Shipki,  which  involves  rather  more  than 
a  mile  of  perpendicular  descent. 

A  short  way  before  reaching  the  ex- 
treme summit  of  the  pass,  wc  rested  for  a 
little  on  an  open  brow  of  the  mountain 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  The 
view  over  the  Spiti  ranges  to  the  north- 
west was  very  extensive  and  striking; 
for,  though  it  was  a  land  of  desolation 
on  which  we  gazed,  it  was  under  an  in- 
tensely dark-blue  sky  ;  it  was  beautifully 
coloured  with  snow,  and  cloud,  and  varie- 
gated rock,  and  presented  vast  ranges 
of  picturesquely-shaped  peaks,  between 
two  of  which  the  eighteen-thousand-feet 
Mancrung  Pass  could  easily  be  dis- 
cerned. Westward,  over  sections  of  the 
Sutlej  valley,  near  Rarang  and  Pangay, 
the  great  peaks  and  snows  of  the  Indian 
Kailas  mingled  with  the  clouds  of  the  In- 
dian monsoon,  which  were  arrested  on 
its  southern  side.  Behind  us,  and  over- 
hanging us,  were  glaciers  and  snowy  peaks. 
Then  came  the  summit  of  the  Kiing-ma 
Pass  ;  and  to  the  northeast  the  vast  citadel 
of  Lfo  Porgyul.  Though  the  view  was  lim- 
ited on  one  side,  yet  it  was  much  more 
extensive  than  any  I  have  seen  from  any 
other  Himdliyan'pass, —  even  from  the 
Sliinkal,  which  is  at  least  two  thousand 
feet  higher.  An  enormous  semicircle 
was  visible  of  grand  precipices,  higU 
mountain  peaks,  and  snowy  summits, 
over  twenty  thousand  feet  high.  Restin.ij 
on  the  grass,  looking  on  that  beautiful  yet 
awful  scene  —  on  the  boundless  wild  u£ 
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serrated  ridges,  rock-needles,  mountain 
battlements,  storm-scathed  precipices,  sil- 
very domes,  icy  peaks,  and  snowy  spires 
—  and  breathing  the  pure,  keen,  exhilarat- 
ing air,—  it  almost  seemed  as  if,  during  my 
illness  at  Pu,  I  had  indeed  passed  from 
the  torturing  life  of  earth,  and  had  now 
alighted  upon  a  more  glorious  world. 
But  the  Namgea  women  dispelled  the  il- 
lusion by  bringing  me  blue  Alpine 
flowers,  reminding  me  that  I  was  still 
upon  the  sad  star,  the  loveliness  of  which 
is  marred  by  the  dark  shadow  which 
hangs  over  all  its  sentient  and  conscious 
beings.  "  Our  life  is  crowned  with  dark- 
ness ;  "  and  it  becomes  not  those  who 
aspire  to  be  worthy  of  that  crown  to  seek 
it  prematurely,  while  those  the  inclina- 
tion of  whose  natures  must  draw  them 
from  the  purgatory  of  earth  to  a  lower 
and  darker  world,  if  their  existence  is  to 
be  continued  at  all,  instinctively  cling  to 
the  happiest  life  they  can  hope,  to  know. 
But  even  earthly  life,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, has  its  intense  enjoyments.  It 
was  an  immense  relief  for  me,  after  the 
Sutlej  valley  and  its  shadow  of  death,  to 
feel  my  feet  on  the  springy  turf  of  round- 
ed slopes —  to  find  that  I  had  room  to 
move  and  breathe  — and  to  see  the  lights 
and  shadows  chasing  each  other  over  the 
flowery  grass. 

Before  the  last  ascent,  we  passed,  be- 
neath a  considerable  glacier,  into  a  small 
but  deep  ravine,  just  above  which  there 
was  a  camping-place  for  travellers,  but 
no  wood  and  no  water  visible,  though  a 
stream  from  the  glacier  might  be  heard 
moving  underneath  the  ground.  This 
camping-place  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween Kundwar  and  the  Chinese  terri- 
tory ;  and  from  there  a  gentle  ascent, 
difficult  only  from  the  great  rarity  of  the 
air,  took  us  up  to  the  extreme  summit  of 
the  Kungma  Pass,  where  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Tartar  guard-house,  at  which 
formerly  travellers  attempting  to  cross 
the  Chinese  frontier  used  to  be  stopped  ; 
but  as  a  European  traveller  makes  his 
appearance  at  this  gate  of  entrance  only 
once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  was  obvi- 
ously quite  unnecessary  to  keep  a  perma- 
nent guard  up  there  at  the  inconvenient 
height  of  sixteen  thousand  feet  —  and  so 
the  congenial  business  of  stopping  his 
advance  has  been  deputed  to  the  people 
of  the  large  village  of  Shipki,  which  lies 
immediately,  but  nearly  six  thousand 
feet  below.  Fortunately  there  was  hard- 
ly any  wind;  for  at  these  great  heights 
exposure  to  a  high  wind  for  a  few  min- 
utes   may   be  fatal,  so  rapidly    does  it '  on  the  very  steep  slope  of  a  hill  above  a 


make  the  body  inanimate.  From  this 
guard-house  the  view  towards  Tartary 
was  perfectly  unclouded  and  clear.  It 
presented  to  our  view  a  great  expanse  of 
bare  and  rounded  but  smooth-looking 
hills  fading  away  into  the  elevated  roll- 
ing plains  beyond.  The  appearance  of 
Tartary  is  quite  different  from  that  of. 
Kundwar  and  Spiti,  and  of  the  western 
Himdliya  in  general.  Except  down  at 
Shipki  not  a  tree  was  visible,  and  there 
were  no  high  peaks  or  abrupt  precipices. 
No  snow  was  visible  in  Tartary  beyond 
Lio  Porgyul,  though  the  Shirang  Moun- 
tain, over  which  the  road  to  Gartop  goes, 
must  be  about  eighteen  thousand  feet 
high.  The  furze  on  these  mountain-plains 
was  here  and  there  of  a  dark-brown  col- 
our ;  and  when  Alexander  Gerard,  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeenshire,  saw  it  from  a 
neighbouring  pass  in  1818,  he  was  at 
once  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
furze  to  Scotch  heather.  Even  "  Cale- 
donia stern  and  wild,"  however,  has  no 
scenes  which  could  afford  any  notion  of 
the  wild  sterility  of  these  Tartar  plains, 
or  of  the  tremendous  mass  of  Lio  Porg- 
yul which  flanked  them  on  the  immediate 
left.  There  is  no  descent  in  Scotland 
either  to  compare  in  utter  wearisomeness 
to  that  of  the  six  thousand  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  Kung-ma  down  to  the  great 
village  of  Shipki,  though  to  do  the  Chi- 
nese justice,  they  must  have  expended 
not  a  little  labour  on  the  rude  path  which 
connects  the  two  points.  This  path  was 
too  steep  for  riding  down  comfortably  on 
a  yak  ;  and  even  Chota  Khan,  despite  his 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  declined  the  offer 
which  I  made  him  of  the  use  of  mine. 
So  I  had  to  endure  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  bumping,  in  my  dandy,  and  of 
being  let  fall  suddenly  and  violently  on 
the  stony  ground,  owing  to  the  two  coo- 
lies in  front  occasionally  coming  down  by 
the  run.  I  did,  however,  manage  to  get 
carried  down,  there  being  literally  no 
help  for  it  ;  but  the  dandy  wallahs  came 
to  Mr.  Pagell  next  day  and  pathetically 
showed  that  gentleman  the  state  of  their 
shoulders. 

Chota  Khan  and  one  or  two  more  of  our 
servants  had  gone  on  in  advance  to  Shipki, 
with  some  of  the  coolies,  in  order  to  have 
the  little  mountain-tents  ready  for  us  on 
our  arrival ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished so  easily  as  they  expected. 
Instead  of  tents,  a  most  amusing  scene 
presented  itself  when  we  at  last  got  down. 
But,  in  order  to  understand  it,  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Shipki  is  situated 
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aming  river,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
place  abundant  in  level  ground.  In 
t  there  is  no  level  ground  at  Shipki 
cent  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are 
isuaily  on  a  level  with  the  streets,  and 
e  narrow  terraced  fields,  the  entrances 
which  are  guarded  by  prickly  hedges 
r  stone  walls,  or  chevaux-de-frise  of 
ithered  gooseberry-branches.  You  can- 
t  pitch  a  tent  on  a  slope  covered  with 
ig  stones,  at  an  angle  of  about  45*^. 
either  were  the  roofs  of  the  houses  de- 
rable,  because  on  the  roof  every  house 
ere  was  a  ferocious  Tibetan  mastiff, 
used  to  the  highest  pitch  of  e.xcilement 
our  arrival,  and  desiring  nothing 
tter  than  that  some  stranger  should  in- 
ude  upon  his  domain.  Consequently 
e  terraced  fields  presented  the  only 
vailablc  places  for  our  tents,  and  they 
were  clearly  available,  many  of  them  be- 
ing in  stubble,  while  there  was  no  immedi- 
ate intention  of  digging  up  the  ground, 
f  course  a  terraced  field  was  the  place, 
t  here  was  the  difficulty  which  threw 
hota  Khan  into  a  state  of  amazement, 
rplexity,  and  wrath.  A  band  of  hand- 
me  and  very  powerful  young  Tartar 
omen,  —  clad  in  red  or  black  tunics, 
ose  trousers,  and  immense  cloth  boots, 
to  which  a  child  of  five  years'  old  might 
sily  have  been  stuffed — had  consti- 
tecl  themselves  the  guardians  of  these 
rraced  fields,  and  whenever  Chota  Khan 
any  of  his  companions  attempted  to 
ter,  they  not  only  placed  their  bulky 
rsons  in  the  way,  but  even  showed  de- 
rmined  fight.  VVoman  to  man,  I  be- 
ieve  these  guardian  angels  could  have 
given  our  people  a  sound  thrashing  ;  and 
1  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  most  useful 
goad  for  lagging  coolies  to  remark  that 
one  Shipki  woman  could  beat  two  men  of 
Spiti  or  Lahaul,  as  the  case  migiit  be. 
These  angels  in  big  boots  were  very 
od-humoured,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
eir  little  game  iinmensely  ;  but  not  the 
ss  on  that  account  were  they  pertina- 
cious, and  even  ferocious,  when  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  past  them.  If 
catching  a  Tartar  be  a  difficult  operation, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  c. itching  a 
Tartar  young  woman  must  be.  When 
we  arrived  Mr.  Pagell  reasoned  with 
them  eloquently  in  lluent  Tibetan,  and 
they  alloweil  the  force  of  his  argument  to 

I  the  extent  of  admitting  that  there  was  no 
Ipot  for  us  at  Shipki  on  which  to  pitch 
pur  tents,  except  a  terraced  field  ;  but 
^ey  parried   the  obvious  conclusion  bv 


ittle  piece  of  campiiig-ground  about  half- 
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way  up  the  six  thousand  feet  we  had  just 
come  down,  and  that  it  was  little  past  the 
middle  of  the  day.  I  myself  tried  gently 
to  pass  between  them,  with  the  most  aa- 
miring  smiles  and  affectionate  demeanour 
I  could  summon  up  for  the  occasion,  and 
in  the  circumstances  ;  but  though  this 
seemed  to  amuse  them  much,  it  did  not 
at  all  induce  them  to  allow  me  to  pass ; 
and  when  we  tried  other  fields,  either  the 
same  woman  or  a  fresh  band  opposed  our 
entrance.  Meanwhile,  groups  of  men,  on 
the  roofs  of  houses  and  elsewhere, 
watched  the  operations  without  interfer- 
ing. It  really  looked  as  if  the  intention 
was  to  compel  us  to  go  back  from  Shipki 
without  allowing  us  to  stay  there  even 
for  a  night.  There  was  much  ingenuity 
in  this  plan  of  setting  the  Tartar  damsels 
to  prevent  our  camping.  Had  we  used 
force  towards  these  young  persons,  there 
would  have  been  a  fair  reason  for  the 
men  of  the  place  falling  upon  us  in  a 
murderous  manner ;  and  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
superintendent  of  the  hill-states,  had  told 
me  that  one  of  his  predecessors  in  office 
who  tried  either  to  camp  at  Shipki,  or  to 
go  farther,  very  nearly  lost  his  life  there. 
Had  I  been  alone  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  happened,  for,  in  my  weak 
state,  I  was  beginning  to  get  irritated; 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  1  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Pagell,  who  took  the 
matter  quite  easily,  and  said  it  would  be 
necessary  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  too, 
at  this  juncture,  he  recognized  a  Lama, 
for  whom  he  had  formerly  done  some 
medical  service,  and  the  Lama  not  only 
took  our  part  generally,  but  also  offered 
us  a  narrow  field  of  his  own  on  which  to 
pitch  our  tents.  There  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  young  Tartars  to  resist 
this  also,  but  they  were  a  little  too  late  in 
making  up  their  minds  to  do  so;  for 
whenever  the  priest  showed  my  friend 
the  wall  which  was  at  the  end  of  his  field, 
our  servants  and  coolies,  appreciating 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  made  a 
rush  over  it  and  took  immediate  posses- 
sion. 

We  remained  at  Shipki  that  afternoon, 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  after,  making  unavailing 
attempts  to  provide  for  further  progress 
into  Chinese  Tibet.  We  s!)oul  I  have 
been  glad  to  go  very  lightly  bunlened, 
but  none  of  the  coolies  or  yakmen  from 
Kuniwar  would  accompany  us  a  step  fur- 
ther. They  said  that  their  duty  to  their 
own  state  had  compelled  them  to  take  us 
across  the  frontier  to  Shipki,  at  great  in* 
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convenience  to  themselves,  for  it  was 
their  season  of  harvest,  and  many  of  the 
men  of  their  villages  were  away  travel- 
ling on  commercial  ventures  ;  but  that 
the're  was  no  duty  resting  on  them  to 
take  us  any  further,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  do  so,  because  they  well  knew  that  if 
they  persisted  in  advancing  with  us,  the 
Tartars  would  either  fall  upon  them  and 
kill  them  then,  or  do  so  on  some  future 
occasion  when  their  business  might  take 
them  across  the  frontier.  We  had  no  hold 
upon  the  Kundwar  people  for  a  further 
journey  ;  it  would  have  been  most  cruel 
and  unjustifiable  to  have  attempted  to 
force  them  to  accompany  us,  and  they 
would  listen  to  no  offers  of  increased 
monetary  recompense.  The  Tartars,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  still  more  impracti- 
cable. They  openly  derided  the  idea  of 
our  going  on  into  their  country,  and  would 
not  give  us  any  supplies  either  of  carriage 
or  of  food.  On  the  whole  they  were 
anything  but  civil,  and  at  times  it  looked 
as  if  they  only  wanted  a  pretext  for  fall- 
ing upon  us  ;  but  at  other  times  they 
condescended  to  reason  on  the  matter. 
They  said  that  they  were  under  express 
orders  from  the  Lassa  government  not 
to  allow  any  Europeans  to  pass,  and  that 
it  would  be  as  much  as  their  possessions 
and  their  heads  were  worth  to  allow  us  to 
do  so.  Death  itself  would  not  be  the 
worst  which  might  befall  them,  as  there 
were  certain  dreadful  modes  of  death, 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected.  On  my  refer- 
ring to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  which 
gives  British  subjects  a  right  to  travel 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Celestial 
Emperor,  and  mentioning  that  1  had  trav- 
elled a  great  deal  in  China  itself,  they  first 
said  that  they  had  no  information  of  any 
such  treaty  having  been  concluded  ;  and 
then  they  ingeniously  argued  that,  though 
it  might  allow  foreigners  to  travel  in 
China  Proper,  yet  it  did  not  apply  to 
Tibet,  which  was  no   part  of  China,  and 
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merchants,  until  we  got  up  to  the  country 
of  Runjit  Singh,  and  the  next  thing  heard 
there  was  that  we  had  taken  Runjit 
Singh's  dominions.  Now  we  wanted  to 
travel  in  the  country  of  the  sacred  religion 
(Lamaism);  but  the  Tibetans  knew  bet- 
ter than  that,  and  that  the  only  safe  course 
for  them,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their 
country  to  themselves,  was  to  keep  us 
out  of  it  altogether.  On  this  we  re- 
marked that  China  had  brought  trouble 
on  itself  by  attempting  to  exclude  Euro- 
peans, whereas  matters  had  gone  smoothly 
after  admitting  them,  and  referred  to 
Japan  as  an  instance  of  a  long-secluded 
country  which  had  found  advantage  (I  am 
not  sure  very  much)  from  admitting  Eu- 
ropeans ;  but  they  seemed  to  interpret 
this  as  a  threat,  and  replied  boisterously, 
that  they  might  as  well  be  killed  fighting 
us  as  be  killed  for  letting  us  pass  —  there 
would  be  some  amusement  in  that;  and 
if  ever  war  came  upon  them,  they  were 
quite  willing  to  engage  in  war,  because, 
having  the  true  religion,  they  were  cer- 
tain to  conquer.  This  argument  struck 
the  Moravian  missionary  as  especially 
ridiculous,  and  in  another  way  it  might 
have  done  so  to  an  artillery-officer,  for  a 
couple  of  mountain-guns  could  easily  de- 
stroy Shipki  from  the  Kung-ma  Pass  ; 
but  it  was  not  ridiculous  in  the  mouths 
of  these  wild  Tartar  mountaineers,  who 
firmly  believe  in  their  extraordinary  relig- 
ion, and  whose  only  experience  of  war- 
fare has  been  matchlock-skirmishing  on 
their  lofty  frontiers  with  the  men  of  Ku- 
ndwar,  for  whom  they  have  the  greatest 
contempt. 

It  was  curious  to  find  these  rude  men 
reasoning  thus  ingeniously,  and  it  struck 
me  forcibly  that  though  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  the  rough  Tartar  Esau,  yet  the 
words  were  the  words  of  the  wily  Chinese 
Jacob.  There  was  sometiiing  peculiarly 
Chinese-like  also,  and  far  from  Tartar,  in 
the  way  in  which  they  shirked  responsi- 
bility.     Personally  they  were   not   at    all 


only  loosely  connected  with  that  country,    afraid  of  being  uncivil ;  but  when  it  came 


When  we  pressed  them  for  the  reasons 
of  this  exclusive  policy,  they  answered 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  give  reasons, 
having  simply  to  obey  orders  ;  but  that 
one  obvious  reason  was,  that  wherever 
Englishmen  had  been  allowed  entrance 
into  a  country  they  had  ended  in  making 
a  conquest  of  it.  We  had  landed  peace- 
ably on  the  coast  of  India,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  conquer  the  coast. 
We  then  took  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more,  always  pretending,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to    be    peaceable    travellers   and 


to  the  question  as  to  who  was  who,  and 
on  whose  responsibility  they  acted,  then 
they  became  as  evasive  as  possible. 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  supplies,  though 
they  at  first  refused  point-blank  to  let  us 
have  any,  yet,  after  a  little,  they  adopted 
different  and  still  more  unpleasant  tac- 
tics. They  said  they  would  let  us  have 
a  sheep  —  a  small  one  —  for  five  rupees, 
which  was  about  double  its  value.  On 
our  agreeing  to  give  five,  no  sheep  ap- 
peared ;  and  on  our  inquiring  after  it,  a 
message   was   sent  back   that  we   mijrht 
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ve  it  for  six  rupees.  On  six  being 
reed  to,  the  price  was  raised  to  seven, 
d  so  on,  until  it  became  too  apparent 
at  they  were  only  amusing  themselves 
th  us.  And  whenever  we  reasoned  on 
is  subject  with  an  ugly  monster  who 
d  been  put  forward  — and  had  put  him- 
If  forward  with  a  great  profession  of 
sire  for  our  comfort  —  as  the  offici.il 
rresponding  to  the  mi'ikca  or  lambadar^ 

0  looks  after  the  wants  of  travellers, — 
promptly  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to 

ving  anything  to  do  with  such  a  func- 

n,  and  pointed  to  another  man  as  the 

ritable   initkea  to  whom  we  ought    to 

ply.     This  other  man  said  it  was  true 

was  a  relative  of  that  functionary,  and 

would  be  happy  to  do  anything  for  us 

the  head-men  of  the  village  would  au- 

orize  it,  but  the  veritable /««>t<?a  was  up 

ith  the  sheep  on  the  Kiing-ma,  and  if  we 

und   him   there    on  our   way   back  he 

old,  no  doubt,  supply  all   our  wants. 

j\  this  way  we  were  bandied  ai)OUt  from 

liar  to  post  without  getting  satisfaction, 

finding    responsibility   acknowledged 

ywhere.     On  t!ie  matter  being  pressed, 

were  told  that  the  head-men  of  Shipki 

re  deliberating  upon  our  case  ;    but  it 

s  impossible  to  get  anyone  toacknowl- 

ge  that  he  was  a  head-man,  or  to  find 

t  who  and  where  they  were.      I  think 

cy  did  supply  us  with   some  firewood, 

d  they  sold  a  lamb  to  Phooleyram  and 

urdass,  that  these  Kunaits   might  have 

killed  as  their  religion  requires,  not  by 

ving  the  throat  cut,  but  the  head  cut  or 

acked  off  from  above,  at  the  neck-joint. 

lat  was  all   they  would   do,  however; 

nnd  they  impounded  one  of  our  yaks,  on 

I  doubtful  charge  of  trespassing,  and  only 

released  it  on  payment  of  a  small  sum. 

1  was  particularly  anxious  to  find  some 
cHScial  to  deal  with  ;  but  though  there 
were  Tartar  soldiers  about,  one  of  whom 
we  came  upon  by  surprise,  it  was  impos- 

Ible  to  get  any  one  to  acknowledge  that 
C  was  an  official,  or  to  unearth  one  any- 
where. In  an  unguarded  moment  some 
if  ihe  villagers  told  us  that  they  were 
ordered  by  the  tzong-pon,  or  "com- 
mander ot  the  fort  "  {tzon(^  meaning  a 
fort,  and  pon  a  general  or  chief  *),  not  to 
let  us  pass  ;  but  no  fort  was  visible,  or 
general  eitiier;  and  when  we  inquired 
further   about  this  officer,  they  affected 

Iot  to  know  what  we  were  talking  about, 
lut  the  izong-pon  at  Shipki  means  the 
song-pon  of  D'zabrung,  the  governor  of 
Ml, 


•  So  also  vmk'pott,  a  general  of  troops ;  (Ut-^on,  the 
Mnmaiuier  of  a  boat ;  isik-pon,  an  architect ;  chir-pcn^ 
•uperintendent  of  stables ;  and  zol'pcn^  a  head-cook. 


the  district.  (This  place  is  the  Chapran* 
of  Montgomerie's  map  :  it  has  a  fort,  and 
is  said  to  be  about  eight  marches  distant 
from  Shipki.)  But  no  one  would  ' 
take  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  tzoi. 
or  produce  any  authority  from  htui  u»i 
refusing  to  allow  us  to  proceed  further. 

For  all  this  I  was  in  a  manner  pre- 
pared, because  several  attempts  had 
previously  been  made  in  vain  to  enter 
Chinese  Tibet  by  this  door.  My 
in  going  to  Shipki  was  simply  to  ^ 
myself  how  the  frontier-matter  stood,  and 
to  have  a  look  at  Chinese  Tartary  and 
Tartars.  I  never  supposed  for  a  moment 
that,  on  a  first  experience  of  Himdliyan 
travel,  and  without  a  basis  of  operations 
near  the  frontier,  I  could  penetrate  for 
any  distance  into  Chinese  Tibet ;  and  at 
the  utmost  contemplated  only  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  few  days*  journey 
across  the  frontier,  though  I  should  have 
been  quite  ready  to  go  on  all  the  three 
months'  journey  from  Shipki  to  Lassa 
had  the  way  been  at  all  open.  It  struck 
me  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  over 
the  frontier-difficulty  by  going  back  to 
Kundwar,  purchasing  yaks  there,  and 
then  recrossingthe  Kung-maand  passing 
Shipki  by  night;  but  the  time  I  could 
have  afforded  for  this  experiment  had 
been  consumed  during  the  month  of  my 
illness  at  Pu,  and  I  had  the  alternative 
before  me  of  cither  not  making  such  an 
attempt,  or  of  relinquishing  all  hope  of 
reaching  Kashmir  before  it  was  closed 
for  the  season,  or  even  of  seeing  much  of 
the  Himdiiya.  I  had  no  hesitation  ia 
preferring  to  go  on  to  Kashmir.  It  was 
not  as  if  I  were  going  back  in  doing  so. 
In  point  of  fact,  to  go  to  the  Valley  of 
Flowers  by  the  route  I  selected  and  fol- 
lowed out,  was  to  plunge  into  a  still  more 
interesting  stretch  of  mountain  country, 
and  into  remote  Tibetan  provinces,  such 
as  Zanskar,  situated  at  what  may  fairly 
be  called  the  very  "  back  of  beyont,"  and 
practically  as  secluded  from  the  world 
and  as  unknown  to  the  public  as  the  do- 
minion of  the  Grand  Lima  itself.  It  was 
also  very  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be 
possible  to  advance  into  Chinese  Tibet 
by  having  yaks  of  one's  own  and  passing 
Shipki  by  night,  because  a  few  miles  be- 
yond that  village  the  road  crosses  the 
Sutlej,  and  the  only  way  of  passing  that 
river  there  is  over  a  bridge  which  is 
guarded  by  Tartar  troops.  The  Kundwar 
men  told  us  of  this,  and  they  know  the 
country  well  ;  for  the  objection  to  the 
entrance  of  Europeans  docs  not  apply  to 
themselves,  and  iu  summer  they  are  in 
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the  habit  of  trading:  some  way  into  the 
interior  of  Chinese  Tibet  with  blankets, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  wool,  bringing  back 
rock-salt,  shawl-wool,  and  borax._  They 
also  mentioned  that  a  few  days'  journey 
beyond  the  frontier,  they  were  exposed 
to  much  danger  from  mounted  robbers, 
there  being  hardly  any  villages  or  houses 
until  they  get  to  D'zabrung,  or  to  Gartop, 
except  a  small  village  within  sight  of 
Shipki  ;  and  one  of  them  showed  us  deep 
scars  upon  his  head,  which  had  been 
severely  cut  by  these  robbers.  In  trav- 
elling among  the  Himaliya,  one  must 
necessarily  keep  to  the  roads,  such  as 
they  are,  and  the  only  way  of  crossing 
the  deep-cut  furious  rivers  is  by  the 
bridges  which  have  been  thrown  across 
them  ;  so  that  a  bridge  with  a  guard  of 
soldiers  would  in  all  probability  be  an 
impassable  obstacle,  except  to  an  armed 
force.  But,  once  past  the  Sutlej  and  on 
the  rolling  hills  of  Tartary  it  would  be 
possible  to  wander  about  freely  in  many 
directions.  The  Shipki  people  told  us 
that  if  we  persisted  in  going  on  without 
their  assistance,  they  would  use  force  to 
prevent  us,  defending  this  by  their  favour- 
ite argument  that  they  might  as  well  be 
killed  fighting  us  as  be  killed  letting  us 
pass.  Could  we  have  procured  even  very 
limited  means  of  conveyance,  I,  for  my 
part,  should  have  tested  this  ;  but  I  was 
scarcely  able  at  the  lime  to  walk  at  all  ; 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  from  their 
demeanour,  that  they  would  have  carried 
out  their  threat,  and  would  even  have 
been  delighted  to  do  so  ;  for  it  more  than 
once  looked  as  if  they  only  wanted  the 
slightest  pretext  in  order  to  fall  aipon  us, 
and  were  chiefly  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  their  respect  for  Mr.  Pagell  as  a 
teacher  of  religion  and  a  dispenser  of 
medicines.  We  might  safely  conclude, 
then,  that  the  soldiers  at  the  bridge 
would  be  equally  intractable  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  one  might  meet  with 


itants  of  the  country  of  the  sacred  re- 
ligion treat  their  friends,  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  that,  when  they  fell  in  with  a 
stranger,  they  would  not  even  be  at  the 
expense  of  providing  a  good  dinner  for 
him,  unless  that  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  throw  him  off  his  guard.  No 
doubt  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion which  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  such  hospitality  ;  but  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  distinguish  between  that 
portion  and  the  more  respectable  inhab- 
itants. Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
tribute  which  is  annually  sent  up  from 
Nepal  to  Lassa,  was  seized  and  appropri- 
ated by  Tartars  on  the  way  ;  and  on  their 
being  told  that  it  was  for  the  Lassa  gov- 
ernment, they  replied  that  they  did  not 
care  for  any  government.  Possibly  such 
rovers  might  be  afraid  to  meddle  with 
Europeans,  but  that  could  not  be  relied 
on  ;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  one  or  two  travellers  to  secure  them- 
selves against  a  night-attack. 

Hence,  if  the  explorer  gets  beyond 
Shipki,  and  beyond  the  bridge  over 
the  Sutlej,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  will  reach  D'zabrung  or 
anywhere  else  ;  but  I  expect  the  bridge 
will  be  his  main  difficulty,  and  I  have 
heard  of  an  amusing  story  connected 
with  a  bridge — of  an  officer  who  at- 
tempted to  enter  Chinese  Tibet  at 
some  other  point.  He  managed  to  give 
the  guard  on  the  frontier  the  slip  at 
night,  and  was  happily  pursuing  his  way 
next  morning,  congratulating  himself  on 
having  entered  into  the  forbidden  land, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  portion  of 
the  guard,  who  politely  intimated  that 
since  they  saw  he  was  determined  to  go, 
they  would  make  no  more  objection  to 
his  doing  so,  only  they  would  accompany 
him,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  rob- 
bers. This  arrangement  worked  very 
well  for  a  few  hours,  until  they  came  to  a 
deep-sunk  river  and  a  rope  brid«:e  —  one 


in  the  country  beyond  —  how  soon  one  1  of  those  bridges  in  which  you  are  placed 
might  be  robbed  of  everything,  and  find  jin  a  basket,  which  is  slung  from  a  rope, 
one's  head  adorning  the  pole  of  a  no-  and  so  pulled  along  that  rope  by  another 
mad's  tent.  The  Abb6  Desgodins,  who  |  and  a  double  rope,  which  allows  of  the 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  Lassa  territory  j  basket  being  worked  from  either  side. 
*  i.-.i._^t.!  f       ..  .        Over    this  river    some    of    the    Tartars 

passed  first,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
conveyance  was  warranted  not  to  break 
down  ;  and  then  our  traveller  himself 
got  into  the  basket,  and  was  pulled  along. 
So  far  everything  had  gone  on  well  ;  but, 
when  he  had  got  hali-way  across  the 
river,  his  protectors  ceased  to  pull,  sat 
down,  lighted  their  pipes,  and  looked  at 
him  as  they  might  at   an  intcresring  ob- 


tovvardsthe  Chinese  frontier,  asserts  that 
the  Tartar  of  that  country  takes  great 
pleasure,  when  he  has  an  enemy,  in 
persuading  that  enemy  that  he  is  quite 
reconciled  to  him,  in  asking  him  to  a 
generous  dinner,  and  in  suddenly  firing 
a  bullet  into  his  enemy's  stomach,  when 
that  deluded  individual  is  supposed  to 
have  reached  the  moment  of  repletion. 
If  such  be  the  way  in  which  the  inhab- 


I „„..„ 

■^Kontemplation.  *'  Pull !  "  he  cried  out, 
I^VpuU!"  on  which  they  nodded  their 
I^Bieads    approvingly,    but     sat    still    and 

I^Kmoked    their   pipes.     "D n  it,  pull, 

I^Kyill   you?   //////"  he  cried    out   a;;ain, 
l^ftecoming  weary  of  the  basket  ;  and  then 
I^Ke  tried  all  the  equivalents  for  "  pull  "  in 
I^Kll  the  Eastern   lan<ruages  he   knew  ;  but 
J         the  more  he  cried  out,  the  more  the  Tar- 
tars smoked   their  silver   pipes  and   nod- 
ded  their  heads,  like  Chinese    porcelain 
mandarins.      They    interfered,    however, 

I  to  prevent  his  pulling  himself  one  way  or 
inother;  and,  after  keeping  him  sus- 
pended in  the  basket  till  night,  and  he 
Was  almost  frozen  to  death,  they  made 
an  agreement,  through  a  Tibetan-speak- 
ing attendant,  that  they  would  pull  him 
back  if  he  would  promise  to  recross  the 
frontier. 

If  half  the  stories  be  true  which  Mr. 
Pagell  has  heard  from  Lamas  of  the  pun- 
hments  inflicted  in  Chinese  Tibet,  it  is 
o  wonder  that  the  people  of  that  coun- 
;ry  are  extremely  afraid  of  disobeying  the 
rders  of  the  government  whenever  they 
re  so  situated  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
f  government  officers.  Crucifying,  rip- 
ing  open  the  body,  pressing  and  cutting 
ut  the  eyes,  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
f  these  punishments.  One  mode  of 
utting  to  death,  which  is  sometimes  in- 
icted,  struck  me  as  about  the  most 
rightful  instance  of  diabolical  cruelty  I 
ad  ever  heard  of,  and  worse  than  any- 
hing  portrayed  in  the  old  chamber  of 
'  horrors  at  Canton.  The  criminal  is 
buried  in  the  ground  up  to  the  neck,  and 
the  ground  is  trampled  on  round  him 
sufficiently  to  prevent  him  moving  hand 
or  foot,  though  not  so  as  to  prevent  his 
breathing  with    tolerable   freedom.     Mis 

ICiouth  is  then  forced  open,  and  an  iron 
©r  wooden  spike,  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
is  carefully  placed  in  it  so  that  he  cannot 
close  his  mouth  again.  I^or  is  the  tor- 
lurc  confined  to  leaving  him  to  perish  in 
that  miserable  condition.  Ants,  beetles, 
lind  other  insects  are  collected  and  driven 
So  take  refuge  in  his  mouth,  nostrils, 
fears,  and  eyes.  Can  the  imagination 
conceive  of  anything  more  dreadful  ? 
Even  the  writhing  caused  by  pain,  which 
affords  some  relief,  is  here  impossible 
except  just  at  the  neck  ;  and  a  guard  be- 

i-ing  placed  over  the  victim,  he  is  left  to  be 
^hus  tortured  by  insects  until  he  expires. 
The  frame  of  mind  which  can  devise  and 
'execute  such  atrocities  is  almost  incon- 
•ceivable  to  the  European  ;  and  we   must 
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held  in  terrorem  over  the  Tibetans, 
rather  than  actually  inflicted.  But  I  am 
afraid  it  is  put  in  force  ;  and  we  know 
too  much  of  Chinese  and  Tartar  cruel- 
ties to  think  there  is  any  improbability  ia 
its  being  so.  It  is  certain  that  the  Tu- 
ranian race  is  remarkably  obtuse-nerved 
and  insensible  to  pain,  which  goes  some 
way  to  account  for  the  cruelty  of  its  pun- 
ishments;  but  that  cannot  justify  them. 
In  other  ways,  also,  Tartar  discipline 
must  be  very  rigorous.  Gerard  was  told 
that  where  there  is  a  regular  horse-post 

—  as  between  Lassa  and  Gartop  —  '*  the 
bundle  is  sealed  fast  to  the  rider,  who  is 
again  sealed  to  his  horse  ;  and  no  incon- 
venience, however  great,  admits  of  his 
dismounting  until  he  reaches  the  relief- 
stage,  where  the  seal  is  examined!"  I 
heard  something  about  men  being  sealed 
up  this  way  for  a  ride  of  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  if  that  be  true,  the  horses 
must  have  as  much  endurance  as  the  men. 

The  question  arises  why  it  is  that  the 
Lassa  authorities  are  so  extremelv  anx- 
ious to  keep  all  Europeans  out  of  their 
country.  The  Tibetans  lay  the  blame  of 
this  on  the  Chinese  mandarins,  and  the 
mandarins  on  Lamas  and  the  people  of 
Tibet ;  but  they  appear  all  to  combine  in 
insuring  the  result.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  Lama  country  is 
not  one  with  which  Europeans  are  in  con- 
tact, or  one  wjiich  they  are  pressing  on 
in  any  way.  It  is  pretty  well  dd/cndu 
naturally,  owing  to  the  almost  impassable 
deserts  and  great  mountains  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  ;  and  it  has  by  no  means 
such  an  amount  of  fertile  land  as  to  make 
it  a  desirable  object  of  conquest  as  a 
revenue-bearing  province.  The  reason 
assigned,  by  letter,  in  1870  to  the  Abbtf 
Desgodins,  by  the  two  legates  at  Lassa 

—  the  one  representing  the  emperor  of 
China,  and  the  other  the  Grand  Lama  — 
for  refusing  to  allow  him  to  enter  Tibet, 
was  as  follows  :  "■  Lcs  contrhs  thih^taines 
sont  consacrdes  aux  supplications  ct  aux 
prihres ;  la  religion  jaune  est  famine  sur 
la  justice  et  la  droite  raison ;  elle  est 
adoptde  dcpuis  un  grand  nombre  de  sli- 
des;  on  ne  doit  done  pas  pricher  dans  ces 
contrdcs  une  religion  Hrangire ;  nos  peu- 
pies  ne  doiz'ent  aitoir  aucun  rapport  aux 
hommes  dcs  autres  royaumcs.^^  This, 
however,  is  ev.isive  ;  and,  though  they 
arc  different  in  the  east  of  Tibet, "the  La- 
mas at  Shipki  made  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  .Mr.  Pagell  preaching  as  much  as 
he  liked  ;  they  argued  with  him  in  auite 
an  amicable  manner,  and  affordea  us 
protection. 


Is  it  possible  that  the  gold  — or,  to 
speak  more  generally,  the  mineral  — de- 
posits ill  Tibet  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  keep  us    out   of    that  country? 
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for  its  rubies  and  lapis  lazuli.  Also  at 
Fauladut,  near  Bamfan,  and  in  the  hills 
of  Istalif  north  of  Kaubul,  gold  is  found. 
It  is  washed  out  of  the  upper  bed  of  the 
Indus   in   certain  parts  where  that  bed  is 


They  must  know  that,  without  some  at-  ;  accessible,  and  also  from  the  sands  of  the 
"         ■  ■    '        ■        '  '       ■       '  Indus   immediately  after   it    emerges  at 

Torbdla  on  to  the  Panjdb  plain.  We  have 
it,  too,  in  the  bed  of  the  Chayok  River. 
Gold  is  also  washed  out  of  the  bed  of  the 


traction  of  the  kind,  only  a  few  adventur 
ous  missionaries  and  travellers  would 
think  of  going  into  so  sterile  a  country, 
which  can  yield  but  little  trade,  and  which 
is  in  many  parts  infested  by  bands  of !  Sutlej,  a  little  below  Kotghar,  where  the 
hardy  and  marauding  horsemen.  But  I  people  can  get  down  to  that  bed.  Now, 
the  mandarins  have  quite  enough  infor-  |  where  does  that  latter  gold  come  from  ? 
mation  to  be  well  aware  that  if  it  were  i  We  may  go  a  long  way  up  the  Sutlej  be- 
known  in  Europe  and  America  that  large  i  fore  finding  rocks  likely  to  produce  any 
gold-fields  existed  in  Tibet,  and  that  the  j  of  that  metal,  unless  in  the  minutest  quan- 

'  titles  ;  but  advance  up  that  river  to  the 
Chinese  frontier  and  we  come  upon  a 
stretch  of  country  which  is  extremely 
likely  to  be  the  matrix  of  vast  gold-de- 
posits. Great  quantities  of  gold  may  be 
washed  out  of  that  region  by  the  Sutlej, 
and  yet  not  much  of  it  finds  its  way  be- 
low Kotghar,  because  so  heavy  a  metal 
soon  sinks  into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Nor  does  this  supposition  depend  en- 
tirely upon  my  unsupported  geological 
conjecture;  because  it  is  well  known  to 
the  Kundwar  people  that  gold  is  found  ia 
Tibet,  not  very  far  from  Shipki.  The 
largest  of  these  gold-fields  are  at  Shok 
Jalung,  the  Thok  Jalung  of  Major  Mont- 
gomerie,   which    is  in   lat.  32'^  24m.,  and 


aitri  sacra  fames  might  there,  for  a  time 
at  least,  be  fully  appeased,  no  supplica- 
tions, or  prayers  either,  would  suffice  to 
prevent  a  rush  into  it  of  occidental  row- 
dies ;  and  that  thus  an  energetic  and  bois- 
terous white  community  might  soon  be  es- 
tablished to  the  west  of  the  Flowery  Land, 
and  would  give  infinite  trouble,  both  by 
enforcing  the  right  of  passage  through 
China,  and  by  threatening  it  directly. 

That  there  is  gold  in  Chinese  Tibet 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  it  could  be  procured  there  in 
large  quantities  were  the  knowledge  and 
appliances  of  California  and  Australia  set 
to  work  in  search  of  it.  In  the  Sutlej 
valley,  it  is  at  the  Chinese  border  that  the 
clay-slates,  mica-schists,  and  gneiss  give 
way  to  quartz  and  exceedingly  quartzose 
granite  —  the  rocks  which  most  abound 
in  gold.  The  rolling  hills  across  the 
frontier  are  similar  in  structure  to  those 
which  lead  to  the  Californian  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, and  are  probably  composed  of  gran- 
ite gravel.  In  our  Himaliya,  and  in  that 
of  the  native  states  tributary  to  us,  there 
is  not  much  granite  or  quartz,  and  gneiss 
is  the  predominant  rock  of  the  higher 
peaks  and  ranges.  But  granite  (and,  to 
a  less  degree,  trap)  has  been  the  elevating 
power.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
outburst  of  granite  at  Gangotri  and  Kid- 
dernath,  and  the  consequence  is  that  gold 
is  found,  though  in  small  quantities,  in 
the  streams  beneath.  Among  this  great 
range  of  mountains  there  are  various 
rivers, 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold. 

The  district  of  Gunjarat  in  the  Hindu 
Kiish,  northeast  of  the  Chittral  valley,  is 
named  on  account  of  its  gold.  Kafiris- 
tan,  in  tiie  same  direction,  produces  gold, 
which  is  made  into  ornaments  and  uten- 
4sils.  Badakshan  is  celebrated  for  its 
veins  of   the  precious  metal,. as  well  as 


long.  Si'*  S7m.,  at  a  height  described  as 
about  sixteen  thousand  feet.  But  there 
are  many  more  of  them,  especially  about 
Damii,  near  the  Sutlej,  not  far  from  its 
source,  and  at  Gartop,  close  to  the  Indus. 
The  fact  that  not  only  gold-washings  but 
even  gold-mines  are  reported  to  exist  in 
that  part  of  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers,  affords  pretty  conclusive  proof, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  geo- 
logical aspect  of  the  hills,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  Kung-ma  Pass,  that  the 
western  part  at  least  of  Chinese  Tibet 
has  important  gold-fields.  Of  course  the 
people  there  have  no  means  of  working 
their  mines  effectually,  and  the  Lama 
religion  does  not  encourage  the  search 
for  precious  metals  ;  but  it  would  be  very 
different  if  the  appliances  of  civilization 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter.  Be- 
sides gold,  Chinese  Tibet  possesses  sil- 
ver, mercury,  iron,  cinnabar,  nitre,  lapis 
lazuli,  borax,  and  rock-salt.  The  quantity 
of  turquoises  which  it  can  turn  out  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  unlimited,  and  the 
women  of  all  the  Himaliya  richly  orna- 
ment their  hair  and  dress  with  these  gems 
—  those  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  be- 
ing the  most  common.     It  is   doubtful, 
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owever,  whether  the  metals  enumerated 
bove  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  to 
ny  jjreat  extent,  though  there  is  no  rea- 
n  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  may 
ot  be  so.     A  most  serious  want  is  that 
f  fuel.     It  is  quite  unUkeiy  tliat  there  is 
ny  coal,  and  wood  is  extremely  scarce, 
n  the  east  side  there  are  jjreat  forests 
ere   and    there  ;    but,  on    the   elevated 
plains  of  the  west,  the  Tartars   have   to 
depend  for  their  fires  almost  entirely  on 
fur/.e  and  the  droppings  of  their  flocks. 
This   must  create  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  working  mines,  and  of  a  min- 
ing population  existing  at  such  a  height  ; 
but  if  only  gold  exists  up  there  in  great 
abundance,  it  is  an  obstacle  which  might 
be  profitably  overcome  by  the  resources 
cf  modern  science. 

There  is  no  less  reason  to  believe  that 
Eastern  Til)et  abounds  in  the  precious 
metals.  Tiie  Abbd  Desgodins  writes 
that  "^  ie  saO/e  cfor  se  trouve  dans  toiites 
Us  rivieres  et  7neme  dans  Ics  petits  ruis- 
'eaux  du  Thibet  oriental;  "  and  he  men- 
ons  that  in  the  town  of  B.ithan,  or 
atan,  with  which  he  was  personally  ac- 
uainted,  about  twenty  persons  were  reg- 
ularly occupied  in  secretly  washing  for 
old,  contrary  to  the  severe  laws  of  the 
ountry.  At  other  places  many  hun- 
reds  engaged  in  the  same  occupation, 
e  also  mentions  five  gold-mines  and 
hree  silver-mines  as  worked  in  the 
chong-tien  province  in  the  upper  Yang- 
e  valley  ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mey- 
ong  River  there  are  seven  mines  of  gold, 
ight  of  silver,  and  several  more  of  other 
etals.  He  also  mentions  a  large  num- 
er  of  other  districts,  in  each  of  which 
here  is  quite  a  number  of  gold  and  sil- 
er  mines,  besides  mines  of  mercury, 
ron,  and  copper.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
hat  a  Chinese  proverb  speaks  of  Tibet 
AS  being  at  once  the  most  elevated  and 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  mandarins  are  so  anxious  to  keep 
uropeans  out  of  it.  If  the  richest  min- 
ral  treasures  in  the  world  lie  there,  as 
e  have  so  much  reason  to  suppose, 
there  is  abundant  reason  why  strangers 
should  be  kept  out  of  it,  and  why  it 
should  be  kept  sacred  for  the  yellow 
religion,  for  supplications  and  prayers. 

The  area  of  Tibet  is  partly  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  the  best  geographers  set 

I  it  down  as  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  with  a  very 
Conjectural  population  of  ten  millions. 
IWith  Mongolia  on  the  north  ;  Turkestan, 
Kundwar,  and  the   mountainous  depend- 
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Sikkim,  and  Bhotan,  with  their  Himdliya, 
on  the  south  ;  and  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan  on  the  east, —  it  is  about  as 
well  lifted  out  of  and  defended  from  the 
world  as  any  country  could  be  ;  and  al- 
though Lassa  is  about  the  same  latitude 
as  Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  yet  the  great 
elevation  of  the  whole  country  (which 
may  be  roughly  called  a  table-laad  of 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet  high)  gives  it  almost  an  arctic 
climate.  The  great  cluster  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Thibetan  Kailas  (the 
height  of  which  rcinains  unascertained, 
and  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  may  be 
even  higher  than  Gaurisankar)  well  de- 
serves to  be  called  the  centre  of  the 
world.  It  is,  at  least,  the  greatest  cen- 
tre of  elevation,  and  the  point  from 
whence  flow  the  Suilej,  the  Indus,  and 
the  Brahmaputra  ;  while  to  Tibet,  mean- 
ing by  that  word  the  whole  country  in 
which  Tibetan  is  spoken,  we  may  as- 
cribe most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  and 
also  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  the  Irrawad- 
di,  the  Yang-tse,  and  even  the  Hoang-Ho, 
or  great  Yellow  River.  The  pass  at 
Shipki,  over  which  I  crossed,  is  one  of 
the  lowest  of  the  passes  into  Chinese 
Tibet.  There  is  another  and  more  dif- 
ficult pass  close  to  it,  about  12,500  feet 
high  ;  but  the  others  are  of  great  height, 
and  the  Mana  Pass,  between  Tibet  and 
Gurwhal,  is  18,570  feet.  Though  Lassa 
is  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  Teshu 
Lambu,  said  to  have  a  population  of 
about  fifty  thousand,  is  the  capital  of  the 
western  division  of  Chinese  Tibet,  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  Bogda  Lama,  the 
highest  spiritual  authority  after  the 
Grand  Lama. 

The  young  persons  of  Shipki  had  none 
of  the  shamefacedness  of  the  women  of 
India.  They  would  come  and  sit  down 
before  our  tents  and  laugh  at  us,  or  talk 
with  us.  It  was  quite  evident  that  we 
were  a  source  of  great  amusement  to 
them.  They  were  certainly  rather  ro- 
bust than  beautiful  ;  but  one  girl,  who 
had  come  from  the  other  side  of  Lassa, 
would  have  been  very  good-looking  hid 
she  been  well  washed.  This  Tartar 
beauty  had  a  well-formed  head,  regular 
features,  and  a  reddish-brown  complex- 
ion. She  was  expensively  adorned,  and 
was  probably  the  relative  of  some  offi- 
cial who  thought  it  best  to  keep  in  the 
background.  In  fact,  she  was  very 
handsome  indeed,  lively  and  good-hu- 
moured ;  but  there  was  the  slight  draw- 
back that  her  face  had  never  been  w.ished 
since  the    day    of    her    birth.    Another 
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young  girl  belonging  to  Shipki  tempted 
some  of  our  Namgea  men  into  a  mild 
flirtation  ;  but  whenever  they  offered  to 
touch  her  it  was  a  matter  of  tooth  and 
nails  at  once.  Mr.  Pagell's  conversation 
with  the  people  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion was  well  enough  received,  though  his 
statements  were  not  allowed  to  go  uiicon- 
troverted,  and  his  medical  advice  was 
much  preferred.  In  talking  with  us,  the 
men  were  rather  rude  in  their  manner, 
and,  after  staying  for  a  little,  they  would 
suddenly  go  avvay,  laughing,  and  slap- 
ping the'ir  persons  in  a  way  that  was  far 
from  respectful. 

Both  men  and  women  wore  long  tunics 
and  loose  trousers,  a  reddish  colour 
being  predominant,  and  also  large  cloth 
Tartar  boots  ;  but  duing  the  heat  of  the 
day  many  of  both  sexes  dispensed  with 
the  boots,  and  some  of  the  men  ap- 
peared with  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies 
entirely  naked.  All  the  men  had  pigtails, 
and  they  wore  caps  like  the  ordinary 
Chinese  skull-caps,  though,  from  dirt  and 
perspiration,  the  original  colour  and  orna- 
mentation were  not  distinguishable.  The 
women  had  some  pig-tails,  some  plaits, 
and  were  richly  ornamented  with  tur- 
quoises, opals,  pieces  of  amber,  shells 
(often  made  into  immense  bracelets), 
corals,  and  gold  and  silver  amulets  ;  while 
the  men  had  metal  pipes,  knives,  and 
ornamented  daggers  stuck  in  their  girdles. 
The  oblique  eye  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones were  noticeable,  though  not  in 
very  marked  development ;  and  though 
the  noses  were  thick  and  muscular,  they 
were  sometimes  straight  or  aquiline. 
The  bodies  were  well  developed,  large, 
and  strong ;  but  the  men  struck  me  as 
disproportionally  taller  than  the  women. 
The  weather  being  warm,  hardly  any  one 
appeared  in  sheepskins,  and  most  of  their 
garments  were  of  thick  woollen  stuff, 
though  the  girl  from  beyond  Lassa  wore 
a  tunic  of  the  ordinary  thick,  glazed, 
black,  Chinese-made  flaxen  cloth.  We 
did  not  obtain  permission  to  enter  any  of 
their  houses,  which  were  strongly  built 
and  roofed  of  stone,  but  saw  sut'ficient  to 
indicate  that  these  were  dark  uncleanly 
habitations,  almost  devoid  of  fnrniture. 

Shipki  is  a  large  village  in  the  sub-dis- 
trict of  Rongchung,  with  a  number  of 
terraced  fields,  apricot-trees,  apple-trees, 
and  gooseberry-bushes.  It  is  watered  by 
streams  artificially  led  to  it  from  the  gla- 
ciers and  snow-beds  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Kiing-ma  Pass,  where  there  are  great 
walls  of  snow  and  snowy  peaks  about 
twenty  thousand  feet  high.     Twenty-four 
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of  its  zemindars^  or  proprietors  of  land, 
pay  a  tax  amounting  to  £^  yearly  to  the 
government,  and  the  remainder  pay 
smaller  sums.  The  population  numbers 
about  two  thousand,  and  they  have  not 
exactly  the  typical  Tartar  countenance, 
though  with  clearly-marked  Tartar  char- 
acteristics, and  there  were  two  or  three 
strangers  among  them  whose  features 
were  purely  Turanian.  The  people  of 
Shipki  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
country  Chinese  of  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung, and  they  were  large,  abb-bodied, 
and  rather  brutal  in  their  manners, —  not  a 
trace  of  Chinese  formality  or  politeness 
being  apparent.  The  village  is  separated 
into  several  divisions ;  the  houses  are 
not  close  together,  and  the  steep  paths 
between  them  are  execrable,  being  little 
more  than  stairs  of  rock  with  huge  steps. 
The  gooseberry-bushes,  however,  gave  a  u 
pleasant  appearance  to  the  place,  and  the 
unripe  berries  promised  to  reach  a  con- 
siderable size.  Of  course  the  v^hole  dis- 
trict is  almost  perfectly  rainless,  and  the 
air  is  so  dry  as  to  crack  the  skin  of  Euro- 
peans. It  must  get  very  little  sun  in 
winter,  and  be  excessively  cold  at  that 
season  ;  but  in  summer  the  climate  is 
mild,  and  hottish  during  the  day.  The 
thermometer  outside  my  tent  was  56°  at 
sunrise  ;  but  it  was  84^  Fahr.  at  2  p.m. 
inside  the  tent,  with  a  breeze  blowing 
through.  The  bed  of  the  Sutlej  near 
Shipki  is  about  ninety-five  hundred  feet 
high,  which  is  a  remarkable  elevation  for 
so  large  a  river. 

Finding  it  hopeless  to  pass  Shipki,  at 
all  events  without  going  back  to  Kuna- 
war,  and  purchasing  yaks  of  my  own,  I 
determined  to  proceed  to  Kashmir,  high 
up  along  the  whole  line  of  the  western 
Himaliya;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  man- 
age to  reach  that  country  a  day  too  soon, 
for  I  narrowly  escaped  being  snowed  up 
for  the  winter  in  the  almost  unknown 
province  of  Zanskar.  Mr.  Pagell  also 
acknowledged  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  proceed  farther  into  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Lama,  so  we  left 
Shipki  on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  Au- 
gust;  and  though  the  thermometer  had 
been  at  82''  in  our  tents  shortly  before 
starting,  we  camped  that  night  with  it  at 
57*^  before  sunset  in  a  pure  bracing  at- 
mosphere at  the  Shipki  Rizhing,  or  Ship- 
ki Fields,  about  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
higher  up  on  the  Kung-mi  Pass,  but  on 
the  eastern  side  of  it,  and  still  within  the 
Chinese  border.  Here  we  had  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  courage  and  ferocity 
of  the  Tartars.     On  leaving  the  outskirts 
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Shipki,  our  coolies  had  plucked   and 
iken   away  with  them  some    unripe  ap- 
llies  ;  and  at  the    Shipki   Kizhin*:,  where 
lere  are  no  houses,  only  an   empty  un- 
)ofed    hut  or  two  for  herdsmen,  a   sol- 
tary  Tartar  made  his    appearance,   and 
jlbservinjij  the  apples,  declared  that  they 
rere    his,  and,  abusing    the  coolies  for 
iking  them,    straightway  fell  upon    the 
lan  in  i)ossession  of  them,  tore  that  in- 
lividual's  hiiir,  and  knocked  him  about  in 
le  most  savage  manner.     Tiiough  there 
rere  over  twenty  of  the   Kundwar  men 
)oking  on,  and  several  of  them  were  im- 
)licated  in  the  theft,  if  such  it  might  be 
died,    yet  none  of    them    ventured    to 
iterfere ;     and    their   companion    might 
lave  received  serious    injury,    had    not 
'hota  Khan,  who  was  always  ready  for  a 
fray  of   the  kind,  gone   in  and  separated 
"le   two.      Now  this   was    between    two 
jd  three  thousand  feet  above  the  village, 
knd  I  doubt  if  there  were  any  other  Tar- 
irs  about  the  spot,  except  one  other  man 
rho  had  come  to  see  us  off  the  premises. 
Terocity  is  much    admired    in    Chinese 
Tibet ;  and  in  order  to  create  it,  the  peo- 
le  are  fond  of  eating  what  they  ironical- 
call  *'  still  meat,"  or  meat  with  maggots 
it.     We  heard  also,  that,  to  the   same 
»d,  they  give  a  very  curious  pap  to  their 
ifants.  '  Meat,  cut    into  thin    slices,  is 
jried  in  the  sun  and  ground  into  powder  ; 
is  then  mixed  with  fresh  blood  and  put 
ito  a  cotton  cloth,  and  so  given  to   the 
nfant  terrible  to  suck.     Mixtures    such 
this,  combined  with  half-raw  flesh,  sun- 
Iried  flesh,  and,   where  there  is  cultiva- 
tion,  with  girdle-cakes   of  wheat,   buck- 
wheat, and" barley,    must  make   a  pretty 
strong  diet  even  for  the  seniors,  and  one 
well-fitted    to    produce    endurance    and 
courage.     It  is  to  be  hoped  the  milk  (of 
mares    and    other    animals)    which    the 
nomad    Tartars  so  largely  imbibe,    may 
have  some  effect  in  mollifying  the  feroc- 
ity of  their  spirits.     It  is   very    extraor- 
dinary that  the  Chinese,  who  are  a  Tar- 
tar people  and  must   have  descended  at 
one  time  from    the    *'  Land    of    grass," 
should  so  entirely  eschew  the  use  of  milk 
in  every  shape.     For  long  there   was   a 
difficulty  in  getting  even  a  sufficiency  of 
that  liquid  for  the  use  of  the  foreigners 
at  the  open  ports  in  China  ;  and  I   have 
heard  of  a  ship-captain  at   Whampoa,  on 
blowing  up  his  comprador  iox  not  having 
brought   him  any  milk,    receiving  the  in- 
dignant answer  —  "That   pig  hab   killo, 
that  dog    hab    weillo    (run    away),    that 
woman    hab  catchee  cheillo  —  how  then 
can  catchee  milk  ?  "     A  Lama  at  Kaelang, 
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on  being  spoken  to  on  this  subject,  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  observed  that  even  at 
Lassa  the  pure  Chinese  did  not  take  any 
milk  ;  and  he  said  the  reason  they  gave 
for  not  doing  so  was,  that  milk  makes 
people  stupid.  I  fancy  there  is  some 
truth  in  that  assertion  ;  but  possibly  the 
Chinese  may  have  got  the  idea  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  Tartars,  who  are  necessarily 
milk-drinkers  and  eaters  of  dried  milk 
and  butter-milk,  are  a  very  stupid  people. 
Sir  Alexander  IJurnes  mentions  a  similar 
opinion  as  existing  in  Sind  in  regard  to 
the  effects  of  fish.  There,  a  fish  diet  is 
believed  to  destroy  the  mind  ;  and  in 
palliation  of  ignorance  or  stupidity  in  any 
one,  it  is  often  pleaded  that  *'  he  is  but  a 
tish-eater."  Yet  this  diet,  more  than  any 
other,  if  our  modern  savants  can  be 
trusted,  supplies  the  brain  with  phospho- 
rus and  thought,  so  it  is  calculated  to 
make  people  the  reverse  of  stupid. 

The  next  day  we  started  before  day- 
light, and  camped  again  at  Namgea 
Fields.  The  view  over  Tartary,  from  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  was  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  the  rising  sun,  which  cast  on  it 
a  confusing  roseate  light  ;  but  the  great 
outlines  of  the  rolling  hills  and  windy 
steppes  were  visible.  I  should  be  gU4 
to  try  Chinese  Tibet  again,  and  in  amor^ 
serious  way  ;  but  meanwhile  I  had  all  the 
Western  Himdiiya  before  me,  from  Lfo 
Porgyul  to  the  twenty-six-thousand-feet 
peak  of  Nunga  Parbat,  besides  tho 
Afghan  border,  and  I  had  satisfied  my 
immediate  purpose  by  seeing  some  of  the 
primitive  Turanians,  and  looking  on  their 
wild,  high,  mountain  home. 


From  The  Spectator. 
DEAD  DUTCH  CITIKS.» 

The  belief  which  one  hears  constantly 
expressed  in  French  society  that  Prince 
Bismarck  means  to  ''*■  accaparer'"  Holland 
before  long,  so  that  the  Germin  Empire 
may  possess  the  two  things  wanting  to 
complete  its  supremacy  and  secure  its 
future,  —  a  fine  seaboard  and  rich  col- 
onies,—  and  that  the  stream  of  German 
emigration  may  be  no  longer  for  the  .sole 
profit  of  the  United  Stales  and  our  Co- 
lonial Empire,  has  led  tt>  an  uprising  of 
curiosity  in  France  concerning  the  rich 
and  quiet  country  which  Ivis  had  a  pretty 
good    spell     of     prosperous     obscurity. 

•   Vvya^t  Pittorttqttt  omj:  VHUs  Mar  Us  dn  Zuidrr^ 
tie.     Par  M.  Heary  HjvanL     Paris:  B.  Pi\M  et  Ct«. 
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am  to  be  the  judge  of  the  weather ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  case  of  a  storm,  I  am  to 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  put  to  sea ; 
and  I  am  not  to  work  on  Sundays."  The 
bargain  was  made,  and  the  travellers  set 
sail  from  Amsterdam,  with  the  conscien- 
tious skipper,  his  wife,  his  child,  and  a 
young  sailor  lad,  on  the  newest  of  seas, 
whose  shores  were  once  crowned  with 
wealthy  and  powerful  cities,  to  visit  those 
cities  in  their  silent,  grey  old  age  ;  "to 
see  Medemblik  and  Stavoren  before  the 
grass  has  grown  over  their  walls,  and 
their  names  are  effaced  from  the  map  of 
the  Low  Countries." 

This  picturesque  voyage  is  very  inter- 
esting and  pleasant  to  follow,  described 
as  it  is,  with  frank  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, frequently  touched  with  comical 
vexation  because  the  author  finds  so  few 
to  share  it.  The  phlegmatic  and  posi- 
tive Dutchmen  try  his  temper  severely  ; 
he  flies  for  relief  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenes,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
and  revels  in  visions  of  the  ''Zee"  when 
it  was  not  a  sea,  but  a  vast  plain  covered 
with  forests,  in  which  "  wolves  and  bears 
disputed  the  scanty  resources  of  the 
chase  with  man  ;"  and  of  the  "  Y"  as  it 
shall  be  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
when  "in  the  place  of  this  liquid  plain 
shall  be  flowery  pasture  for  droves  of  the 
fine  black  and  white  cattle  of  Holland; 
when  a  simple  canal  shall  replace  the  lit- 
tle sea,  dried  up  by  modern  industry." 
The  great  dams  of  Schellingvvoude, 
through  whose  immense  gates  five  ships 
may  sail  abreast,  delight  him, —  he  can 
compare  them  only  with  those  of  Trol- 
haetta,  in  Sweden.  The  tjalk  passes 
through  the  dykes  together  with  the  little 
fishing  fleet  returning  to  the  island  cf 
Marken,  having  discharged  their  cargo 
of  anchovies,  and  is  fairly  afloat  on  the 
gulf,  which  has  no  tameness  or  sameness 
in  the  eyes  of  M.  Havard — feasted  on 
its  varying  colour  —  and  of  whose  shore 
he  says  :  — 

That  uninterrupted  flat  band  of  verdure, 
stretching  itself  out  far  beyond  our  sight,  pro- 
duces an  impression  full  of  tenderness,  and 
rests  one's  mind.  In  the  presence  of  that 
endless  horizontal  line,  one  feels  no  need  of 
thought,  no  strength  for  action ;  a  strange 
feeling  comes  over  one,  a  sense  of  supreme 
tranquillity  takes  hold  of  one  ;  the  mind  sinks 
into  reverie,  and  one  understands  how  it  is 
that  a  race  which  has  gazed  on  this  spectacle 
for  centuries  has  subsided  from  its  original 
violence  and  impetuosity  into  a  state  of  reflec- 
said  the  Rdformd,  "  we  j  tion  and  calm.  In  a  short  time  we  can  dis- 
I  make  two  conditions.     I  '  tinguish  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  spire 


Dutch  linen,  Dutch  pictures,  and  Dutch  I 
pottery  have  always  been  appreciated  in  | 
France,  but  with  no  more  local  interest 
or  association  than  the  Japanese  bibelots^ 
which,  though  immensely  fashionable,  do 
not  inspire  people  with  a  desire  to 
read  about  Kioto.  The  summary  of 
Voltaire,  when  he  wrote,  ''Adieu,  ca- 
naux,  cattards,  canaille  !''  has  done  very 
well  for  the  French  people  until  now, 
when  Holland  has  become  invested  with 
the  attraction  of  a  neighbour  who 

feels  a  pain 
Just  in  the  part  where  we  complain. 

and  M.  Henry   Havard's    "  Voyage  Pit- 
ioresque^'  is  in  great  demand. 

The  Dutch  themselves  know  very  lit- 
tle of  the  silent  cities  on  the  Zuyderzee, 
an  ignorance  which  M.  Havard  attributes 
partly  to  their  "  exclusivisme  de  clocher,^'' 
or  as  we  should  call  it,  their  parochial- 
ism, and  partly  to  the  deterrent  difficul- 
ties of  a  voyage  for  which  no  regular  pro- 
vision exists,  and  whose  primary  require- 
ments are  troublesome.  The  traveller 
must  hire  a  vessel  and  engage  a  crew. 
The  vessel  must  be  one  which  draws  very 
little  water,  and  yet  large  enough  to  live 
in,  to  cook  in,  and  to  carry  sufficient  pro- 
visions for  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  bread  and  some 
fresh  vegetables,  which  may  be  taken  in 
occasionally  during  the  voyage,  he  must 
not  calculate  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country.  He  must  be  especially  careful 
to  carry  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  he 
will  not  find  any  in  North  Holland  and 
Friesland  which  is  not  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste,  and  pernicious  to 
the  health  of  persons  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  question  of  a  crew  is  not  easily 
solved  either,  for  the  skippers  of  the 
Zuyderzee  are  accustomed  to  navi- 
gate its  waters  piecemeal,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  regulations  which 
expose  them  to  new  taxes  if  they 
stray  out  of  their  beat ;  hence,  there  are 
many  ships'  crews  who  are  born,  who 
live,  and  who  die  on  the  Zuyderzee,  with- 
ont  ever  having  sailed  all  around  it.  M. 
Havard  and  his  friend  Mynheer  Van 
Heemskerck  —  who  illustrates  his  book 
—  procured  a  tjalk  which  drew  only 
three  feet  of  water,  and  whose  skipper, 
an  austere  Rdformd,  who  had  never  made 
the  complete  voyage,  but  much  wished 
to  do  so,  made  very  simple  conditions 
with  them.  "With  the  help  of  God,  and 
a  good  wind, 
shall  do  well. 
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of  the  church  of  Marken  ;  then  the  pretty  vil- 
lages perched  upon  slight  eminences ;  lastly, 
the  entire  island,  which  looks  like  an  immense 
creen  raft,  adrift  upon  a  grey  sea.  The 
houses  become  more  distinct,  their  deep  colour 
stands  out  strongly  against  the  light  blue  of 
the  sky ;  black,  red,  and  green  are  the  prevail- 
ing tones,  and  they  lend  strength,  indeed  al- 
most violence,  to  the  picture.  What  delight 
to  the  artist  is  this  marvellous  colouring  of 
nature !  In  beholding  such  spectacles,  we 
readily  understand  how  it  is  that  Holland  has 
produced  such  great  colourists. 

The  island  of  Marken,  where  the  men  are 
never  at  home  except  on  Sundays,  where 
nobody  is  rich  and  nobody  is  poor,  where 
everybody  is  healthy  and  all  the  children 
are  handsome,  where  people  habitually 
live  to  eighty  years,  where  no  foreign  ad- 
mixture of  blood  has  ever  taken  place, 
and  which  has  not  for  many  years  been 
invaded  from  the  mainland  except  by  the 
doctor,  the  preacher,  and  the  school- 
master, must  be  a  strange  place  to  see. 
The  description  of  it,  and  indeed  that  of 
the  other  dead  cities,  remind  the  reader 
constantly  of  Mr.  Morris's  lines  :  — 

No  vain  desire  of  unknown  things 
Shall  vex  you  there,  no  hope  or  fear 
Of  that  which  never  draweth  near  j 
But  in  that  lovely  land  and  still 
Ye  may  remember  what  ye  will, 
And  what  ye  will  forget  for  aye. 

There  is  nothing  but  the  wonderful 
contrasts  and  contradictions  which  time 
has  worked  out  to  remind  the  traveller 
of  the  Dutch  and  of  Mr.  Motley.  The 
study  of  those  picturesque  histories  of 
his  would  be  impressive  here,  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  historic  past  in 
the  life  of  the  people,  except  it  be  found 
in  the  unexpected  stores  of  ancient  ob- 
jects of  art,  carefully  kept  indeed,  but 
hardly  comprehended,  —  Japanese  por- 
celain and  Delft  vases,  richly  embroid- 
ered house-linen,  of  great  age,  and  chests 
and  wardrobes  rich  with  the  priceless 
carving  of  the  artists  of  the  grand  old 
days.  The  present  is  very  quaint  and 
peaceful,  secluded  and  unknown.  Of 
the  Markmaars,  who  even  at  Amster- 
dam are  held  to  be  a  kind  of  savages,  M. 
Havard  gives  an  attractive  account.  He 
dwells  particularly  upon  the  respective 
costumes  of  the  men  and  women,  which 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  worn  three 
centuries  ago,  and  are  specially  remark- 
able for  their  brilliant  colouring.  The 
people  have  simple,  cordial  manners,  not 
lacking  dignity.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
anecdote ;  — 


One  day  Van  Heemskerck  was  sketching 
the  little  church  of  Marken  and  the  adjacent 
houses.  An  old  man  drew  near,  and  gazed 
long  upon  my  friend's  work.  At  length  he 
said,  *'  You  arc  painting  mv  house:  I  was 
born  there,  and  my  father  before  me,  there 

also  my  children  c:\"-   • •' -' '    -•  '  n 

little  while  ago  m, 

house  is  beautiful,  I- 

brances,  but  I  never  shuuld  have  liiuu^iit  liiot 

another  person  would  think  it  beautiful  and 

worthy  of  being  painted.     You  do  it  honour." 

The  somnolence  of  Monnikendani 
equals  its  picturesqueness.  The  town  is 
an  assemblage  of  great  trees  and  small 
houses,  of  red  and  green  ;  the  pavement 
is  of  yellow  bricks,  the  fa<jades,  centuries 
old,  look  as  if  the  sculptor  had  desisted 
from  his  task  but  yesterday.  Only  the 
once  splendid  but  now  deserted  church 
is  older  than  the  year  1515,  when  the 
ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  its 
vacant  vastness  would  be  a  world  too 
wide  for  the  dwellers  in  the  present  city, 
where  the  arrival  of  the  two  strangers 
was  a  great  event.  The  streets  arc  de- 
serted and  the  canals  devoid  of  traffic. 
"  Tiie  trees  and  the  houses,  alike  bend- 
ing forward,  are  reflected  in  the  slumber- 
ing water,  and  seem  to  share  its  slumber. 
The  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants  is 
marked  by  a  majestic  calm.  Young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  all  seem  half  asleep, 
as  though  they  were  economizing  life  by 
taking  it  slowly.  Looking  upon  this 
quietude,  so  nearly  death,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Monnikendam  was  one  of 
the  twenty-nine  cities  of  Holland  when 
the  Hague  was  only  a  burgh,  and  that  it 
enjoyed  in  that  capacity  privileges  which 
were  denied  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment." Of  Vollendam  and  Edam  we 
have  similar  pictures,  but  in  both  instan- 
ces cheeses  intrude,  and  lend  at  least 
some  commercial  vivacity  to  the  sketch  ; 
of  Hoorn,  and  its  grand  monumental 
Eastern  Gate,  and  beautiful  old  houses, 
rich  in  carving  and  colour,  a  charming 
description,  of  its  historic  glories  a  vivid 
rhumdy  and  of  its  actual  condition  some 
comical  illustrations.  Enkhuysen  (Paul 
Potter's  native  place)  is  a  spectacle  of 
desolation,  and  its  inhabitants  forced  the 
strangers  to  depart,  because  M.  Havard 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  a  fisherman  from 
the  town  had  once  been  imprisoned  for 
six  months  at  Havre  for  a  proven 
otience  !  The  once  famous  Medcmblik 
is  a   mouldering  tomb  for  the  half-dead 

I  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  monotonous, 
endless  grasslands.    The  municipal  coun- 

Icil  has  recently  sold  the  splendid  wood- 
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carvinjrs  of  the  Stadthuis  to  a  collector 
at  the  Hague,  and  demolished  the  majes- 
tic towers  of  the  antique  castle  which 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  relics  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

From  Medemblik  the  travellers  made 
an  excursion  across  North  Holland  by 
land,  passing  through  numberless  pretty 
villages,  where  not  only  the  houses,  but 
the  threes  and  the  brick-paved  ground  are 
all  painted  in  bright  colours,  sky-blue 
being  very  fashionable  for  the  trees.  By 
this  bit  of  information,  the  author  clears 
up  the  mystery  of  the  Dutch  toys.  The 
variegated  trees  and  the  tartan  farm- 
houses are  evidently  copied  from  nature 
as  seen  in  North  Holland.  During  this 
portion  of  the  book  we  find  ourselves 
among  rising,  not  decaying  towns,  and 
have  an  interesting  account  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  and  the  naval  system  of  Holland. 
The  brief  interval  of  animation  is  pleas- 
ant, but  we  take  to  the  tjalk  again  as 
readily  as  did  the  travellers,  and  accom- 
pany them  with  ever-increasing  interest 
in  their  visits  to  the  dead  cities  of  old 
Friesland.  The  most  interesting  and 
important  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  most  ancient  of  those  cities,  Sta- 
voren,  once  so  splendid  that  it  is  record- 
ed that  "the  vestibules  of  its  houses 
were  gilded,  and  the  pillars  of  its  palaces 
were  of  massive  gold."  Its  name  was 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  its 
jurisdiction  extended  to  Nimeguen.  To- 
day it  consists  of  about  a  hundred  houses, 
"half  of  them  falling  into  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  not  one  among  them  which 
could  recall  even  vaguely  the  palaces 
which  once  were  crowded  together  within 
its  walls.  These  mean  dwellings  border 
the  two  sides  of  a  wide  and  deep  canal, 
and  the  gaps  in  their  ranks  increase  in 
number  year  after  year.  Stavoren  is  no 
longer  even  a  village  ;  it  is  a  cemetery, 
and  its  five  hundred  inhabitants  are  like 
troubled  spirits  come  back  to  mourn  the 
extinct  splendour  of  their  country  and 
the  past  greatness  of  their  kings." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
VICISSITUDES  OF  RITUAL. 

The  poet  Daniel  complained  in  his  day 
of  the  extremes  and  vicissitudes  to  which 
religion  in  all  external  matters  was  sub- 
jected. "  Sacred  Religion,  mother  of 
form  and  fear!"  At  one  time  she  sits 
gorgeously  decked  and  is  made  to  wear 


pompous  vestures  ;  at  another  she  is  left 
"all  plain,  all  quite  threadbare  "  — 

Thou  must  have  all  within  and  nought  with- 
out. 

Yet,  if  we  look  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
find  that  a  feeling  for  ritual  has  never 
been  entirely  suppressed  ;  there  have 
always  existed  ideas  of  duty  as  to  the 
mode  of  service  apart  from  its  matter; 
the  eye  and  the  ear  always  have  de- 
manded to  share  with  the  intellect  the 
pleasures  and  solemnities  of  devotion. 
Every  period  has  found  some  method  of 
gratifying  this  demand,  and  has  had  its 
critics  and  censors  when  it  was  not  satis- 
fied. There  have  been  times  when  elo- 
cution had  the  weight  and  responsibility 
of  satisfying  these  requirements  all  to 
itself  ;  when  ritual  (that  is,  solemnly 
ceremonious)  reading  —  reading  distin- 
guished by  certain  sacred  peculiarities 
of  pronunciation  —  was  considered  fully 
equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  a  congrega- 
tion's religious  emotions  up  to  a  devout 
pitch,  especially  when  this  delivery  was 
supported  by  an  "  expressive  voice, 
decent  behaviour,  and  comely  erection  of 
body."  The  Dissenters  yielded  to  the 
same  influences.  Their  awkward  em- 
phasis was  criticised  indeed  —  their  sud- 
den jumps  of  voice  from  low  to  high  ; 
but  their  aim  was  the  same,  and  the 
charm  of  correctness  wh6n  it  happened 
to  come  in  their  way  told  upon  them 
with  the  same  exciting  and  stimulating 
force.  "  1  once  mentioned,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  the  reputation  which  Mr. 
Foster  had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Hawksworth,  who  told 
me  that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was 
far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts.  The  correct- 
ness of  his  pronunciation  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  diction  are  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  his  uncommon  popularity  as  a 
preacher."  It  was  on  these  points  that 
all  sides  were  alike  vigilant.  Dr.  Watts 
wrote  a  book  to  impress  on  his  readers 
such  points  as  that  Sarah  was  not  to  be 
pronounced  Sa?-ey,  nor  Esther  Eastur, 
nor  St.  Paul's  Church  Poles's.  The  Es- 
sayists were  busy  on  their  side  against 
the  inroad  of  slovenliness  threatened 
by  the  tribe  of  young  "  Sophisters," 
who  said  "  absolves  "  instead  of  "  absolv- 
eth,"  and  who  were  caricatured  as 
sliding  over  the  prayer  for  the  royal 
family  with  glib  familiarity  —  enditiiim, 
enn'ch'iim,  prosper  iim^  and  bring'iim. 
Cowper,  jealous  of  forms,  took  a  contrary 
side ;  he  is  as  severe  on  fine  reading  as 
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he  would  be  in  these  days  on  a  proces- 
gion  —  the  reading  which 

gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 

Certain  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  read- 
ing lingered  long  into  this  century  ;  for 
instance,  could,  would,  antl  should,  all 
havini;  tiie  /  fully  pronounced,  shou/d, 
wouM,  &c.  The  last  relic  of  sacred  em- 
phasis lin;[;ers  in  i\\c  ed — the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  participle  —  always  accented 
by  the  older  generation. 

It  was  through  the  medium  of  fine 
reading  that  a  good  deal  of  emotional 
evanescent  piety  vented  itself.  A  parson 
who  in  other  respects  did  little  credit  to 
his  cloth,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  was  re- 
garded indulgently,  and  regarded  himself 
in  the  same  favourable  liglit,  if,  like  the 
Rev.  Ozias  Linley,  commemorated  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  he  delighted  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauty  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
if  he  repeated  verses  in  the  TV  Dcum 
"with  a  solemnity  Kemble  might  have 
envied,"  and  could  periodically  break 
down  in  the  reading  of  the  lessons  as 
some  particularly  sounding  or  touching 
passage  came  round  in  its  course.  Such 
emotions  —  and  they  always  exist  —  work 
themselves  out  in  other  ways  with  us. 
No  voice  falters  over  the  lessons  now  ; 
or  at  least  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a  very  old 
one.  Such  effects  require  a  ciiord  of 
sympathy  between  reader  and  hearer 
which  only  existed  in  a  former  genera- 
tion. We  have  heard  of  a  rector  of  a 
town  parish  so  celebrated  for  his  voice 
and  delivery  that  the  more  serious  com- 
mercial travellers  used  to  arrange  their 
circuits  so  as  to  spend  Sunday  within 
the  sound  of  these  good  gifts,  for  the 
avowed  purpose,  indeed,  of  hearing  Dr. 
So-and-so  read  the  Commandments  ; 
more  especially  of  listening  for  the  grand 


roll  of  that 
the   fourth. 


remember  "  which  ushers  in 
and    of    thrilling    under    the 


reverberations  which  echoed  through  the 
•vaulted  roof. 

Perhaps  pews  were  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  fine  reading.  There  was  a 
time  when  they  had  their  ceremonial 
aspect.  Swift,  among  the  inconveniences 
of  rude  country  life,  reckons  a  church 
without  pews.  Crabbe  notes  the  retire- 
ment of  the  pews  as  an  adjunct  of  devo- 
tion :  — 

•  Wc  in  comfort  prayed  ; 
Then  none  molested  in  the  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies  whom  the  vicar  knew. 

But  the  true  ritual  alliance  in  their  case 


was  with  a  particular  school  of  popular 
preaching. 

The  attitude  and  stare. 
And  start  theatric  practised  at  the  glass, 

could  only  be  appreciated  by  a  select,  and, 
we  may  add,  comfortable  audience.     The 
preacher  who  introduced  his  sermon  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  with  so  origi'- 
nal   and  striking  an  emphasis  that  "you 
would  not  know  it  was  the  Lord's  Prayer," 
addressed  himself  to  pews  full  of  ladies. 
This  natural  alliance  between  a  certain 
school  of  eloquence  on  the  one  side  and 
an  appropriate  attitude  and  condition  of 
body  in  the  hearer  has  always  provoked 
a  toucli  of  cynicism  where  sympathy  was 
wanting.     We  came  the  other  day  upon 
an  illustration  at  once  of  our  theme  and 
of  this  temper,  in  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened some  half-century  ago  in  a   town 
in  Yorkshire,  newly  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  a    popular   preacher    occupying    the 
parish  pulpit  for  a  time.     The  extraordi- 
nary sensation  caused  by  his  fertile  and 
florid     eloquence     encouraged     him     to 
higher  and  higher  flights  of  fancy,  still 
daily  self-surpassed,   till  one  Sunday  he 
introduced   his   text   with    the  following 
succession  of  tropes  :  —  "If  all  the  ocean 
were  ink,  and  all  the  forests  pens,  and 
all    the    men   and    women   writers,   and 
there  was  a  scroll  to  reach  from  sky  to 
sky,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  it   would 
not  contain  all  that  might  be  said  on  this 
text."     A  few  days  afterwards  a  pew  in 
the   parish    church    was    to   be   sold   by 
auction ;    and   the   auctioneer   with    dry 
gravity  began  :  —  "If  all  the  ocean  were 
ink,  and  all  the  forests  pens,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  writers,  and  a  scroll  was 
to  reach  from  sky  to  sky,  it  could   not 
contain  all  the  advantages  of  the  pew  I 
now  offer  for  competition  ;  among  which 
the  greatest  is  the  opportunity  it  affords 
of  listening  to  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Blank, 
who  has  left  more  brilliant  scenes  for  the 
sake  of  converting  us  heathen.'    There  is 
one  convert  already  "  —  seeing  a  Quaker 
stand    up   to   bid.     "What,  only   9/.  for 
Lord  Blank's  chaplain  .?"     The  joke,  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  inform  us,  was  taken 
extremely  well  by  the  gentlemen  present, 
but  so  ill' by  the  object  of  it  that  he  was 
never  seen  again  in  that  pulpit. 

But  prominent  above  all  in  the  ritual  of 
those  days  was  the  parish  clerk,  who  may 
be  said  never  to  have  failed  in  realizing 
his  ceremonial  character.  What  a  sense 
of  responsibility  was  there  !  Nor  could 
he  ever  lay  it  aside  and  subside  into 
common   life.     He  represented  Church 
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he  personated  the  congrega- [  myself  so  far  as   from  the  tune  of  that 
'  ■        '    Psahn  to  wander  into  Southwell  tune,  and 


and  State  ,         .  _. 

lion  ;  he  gave  out  the  rates,  proclaimed 
confirmations,  responded  for  all,  chose 
the  Psalms,  and  set  the  tunes  ;  and  was, 
besides  all  this,  the  parson's  privy  coun- 
cillor; and  all  these  parts  he  played  with 
a  will,  a  visible  anxiety  to  be  equal  to  his 
position,  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
establishment  in  his  own  person.  So 
long  as  all  these  offices  centred  in  him- 
self there  could  be  no  stouter  ritualist  ; 
he  embodied  the  principle,  he  kept  the 
flame  from  dying  out.  No  wonder  that  a 
little  arrogance  crept  in.  We  are  told 
that  the  first  selection  of  Psalms  was 
compiled  to  check  the  insolence  of  clerks. 
They  might  now  and  then  have  peculiar 
notions  of  what  suits  a  mixed  congrega- 
tion ;  but  one  thing  may  be  said  of  a  past 
institution,  that  so  long  as  clerks  called 
on  the  congregation  to  sing  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,  that  object  was  at  least 
the  thing  aimed  at  in  the  verse  they 
chose.  We  have  discontinued  the  form 
now,  and  with  the  form  the  subject  of 
our  vocal  service  is  changed.  No  one 
can  say  that  praise  is  the  design  of  our 
more  popular  hymns  in  these  days. 

We  have  forgotten  to  enumerate  in 
the  clerk's  multiform  services  and  of- 
fices that  of  decorator.  It  was  on  this 
point  that  the  passage  of  arms  took 
place  between  Mrs.  Jenny  Simper  and 
Francis  Sternhold,  so  touchingly  com- 
memorated in  the  "  Spectator."  She 
brings  her  complaint,  as  some  of  us 
might  do,  of  over-decorating,  introdu- 
cing herself  as  a  young  woman  with  her 
fortune  to  make,  "for  which  reason  I 
come  constantly  to  church  to  hear  di- 
vine service  ;  "  but  the  clerk  (we  con- 
dense her  narrative),  "  who  was  once  a 
/rardener,  has  quite  spoiled  my  prospect. 
The  church  looks  like  a  greenhouse,  the 
aisle  is  a  pretty  shady  walk,  the  pews  are 
so  many  arbours  ;  and,  above  all.  Sir 
Anthony's  pew  is  so  well  hedged  that  all 
tny  batteries  have  no  effect.  I  am  obliged 
to  shoot  at  random  among  the  boughs, 
without  taking  any  manner  of  aim."  ''To 
this  the  indignant  official  replies  that  it 
is  true  he  is  a  gardener,  but  he  has  not 
been  prompted  by  love  of  his  art,  but  by 
a  particular  spleen  against  Mrs.  Simper, 
whose  airs  bid  fair  to  neutralize  all  his 
honest  care  in  the  disposition  of  the 
greens.  "  I  had  one  day  set  the  Hun- 
dredth Psalm,  and  was  singing  the  first 
line  in  order  to  put  the  congregation  into 
the  tune,  when  she  curtsied  to  Sir  An- 
thony in  so  affected  a  manner  that  the 
Indignation  I  conceived  made  me  forget 


from  thence  into  Windsor  tune,  still  un- 
able to  recover  myself,  until  I  had,  with 
the  utmost  confusion,  set  a  new  one." 
All  this  was  very  sad,  but  at  least  it  was 
the  Hundredth  Psalm  when  the  right 
tune  was  hit  upon  at  last ;  now  it  is  trans- 
muted into  "  Hymn  136." 

But  the  Sternholds  are  all  routed,  their 
reign  is  over,  having  succumbed  to  the 
fate  of  all  institutions  which,  through 
thinking  themselves  indispensable,  be- 
come intolerable.  Happily  the  ladies  be- 
have themselves  better  now.  Certainly 
square  pews  —  not  to  speak  of  their  out- 
rage on  ecclesiastical  propriety — lent 
themselves  to  the  impulses  of  giddiness, 
and  especially  to  that  exuberant  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  which  is  roused  in  some 
minds  by  mere  unfitness  of  time  and 
place.  But  also  we  may  be  sure  that 
Mrs.  Simper  would  nowadays  be  by  no 
means  such  an  enemy  to  decorations  as 
we  find  her  in  this  controversy  ;  or  rather 
she  would  have  zealously  offered  herself 
for  the  service,  and  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  contributions  and 
personal  aid  of  Sir  Anthony  in  the  cause. 
The  clerks  had  to  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand  ;  but  sometimes  the  parson 
of  this  day  may  wish  the  order  back 
again,  with  his  too  constant  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  the  tyranny  of  one 
man  with  the  tyranny  of  an  innumerable 
white-robed  voluntary  choir.  The  rival- 
ries of  church  with  church,  and  of  deco- 
rations with  decorations  —  where  the 
emulation  is  keen,  and  the  opportunities 
for  comparison  easy,  and  Covent  Garden 
at  hand  —  surely  call  for  some  lesson  on 
moderation,  and  sometimes  tempt  him  to 
wish  for  liberty  to  re-issue  that  proclama- 
tion which  once  sounded  at  the  com- 
mand of  Moses  through  the  camp  of 
Israel:  —  "Let  neither  man  nor  woman 
make  more  work  for  the  offering  of  the 
sanctuary"  —  "for  the  stuff  they  had 
was  sufficient  and  too  much." 


From  The  Spectator. 
A  SPANISH   PASSION-PLAV. 

Round  about  Linares,  the  centre  of 
the  great  lead-mining  distriot  of  An- 
dalusia, and  Bazea,  the  tranquil,  iso- 
lated, old-world  cathedral-town  just  out- 
side its  confines,  and  as  calm  and 
dignified  as  Linares  is  busy,  bustling, 
and    modern,    the    hot    sun    of     Spain 
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shone,    last    year   at   the   beginning    of  the  setting  sun.     When  the  golden  line 

Holy  Week,  with  a  scorching  pitilessness 
which  made  even  the  light-hearted  min- 
ers take  a  serious  view  of  things.  The 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley  were  as  brown 
as  sienna,  the  beans  were  drooping,  and 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  Campo,  which 
should  have  carpeted  the  rocky  earth 
with  scarlet  and  blue  and  yellow,  were 
mere  nondcscrij)t,  withered  weeds.  Said 
Mr.  Hugh  Rose's  iManchegan  servant  to 


touches  the  horizon,  the  grand,  mournful 
music  of  the  '*  Dead-March  "  in  **  .Saul  " 
is  struck  up  by  llie  brass-band,  stationed 
within  the  doors  of  the  church,  and  eight 
men,  barefooted,  clad  in  long  robes  of 
sackcloth,  girdled  round  the  waist  with  a 
knotted  cord  of  esparto-grass,  each  bear- 
ing a  huge  wax  torch  in  his  left  hand, 
come  down  the  church  steps,  bearing  oo 
their  shoulders  the  image  of  "  the  Christ 


him,  "  If  rain  does  not  fall,  Seflor,  in  the  of  us  all,"  as  the  miners  call  the  Sav- 
Holy  Week,  God  will  send  no  rain  at  |  iour.  The  heads  of  these  men  are 
all,"  and  went  away  despondent,  to  have  swathed  in  sackcloth,  in  which  small 
a  look  at  his  little  San  Juan,  his  patron  |  slits  are  made  for  eye-holes.  The  image 
saint,  who  had  a  fine,  new  dress  of  crim- .  of  Christ  is  larger  than  life,  and  clad  in  a 
son  satin,  with  golden  spangles,  to  be  put ,  violet  velvet  cloak,  girdled  ;  the  legs  are 
on  upon  Easter  Day.  Said  the  beggars, !  bare.  He  sits  dejectedly,  his  head  lean- 
when   thev  asked  "/^r  D/os"   a  "veryjing  on  his  left  hand,  tears  flowing  from 


little  alms,"  and  saluted  the  ^'' purissitna, 
"Bread    is    going  from    the   poor."      If 


his  eyes,  his   right  hand,    raised,  points 
over  the   crowd.     The   eight  men  carry 


Spanish  peasants  or  Spanish  miners  (for  ^  him  fifty  yards,  then  place  him  on  the 
whom  the  aspiration  "a  short  life  and  j  ground  ;  the  people  fall  upon  their  knees, 
a  merry  one"  seems  to  have  been  in- j  and  a  man,  clothed  in  black,  holding  a 
vented)  could  ever  be  low-spirited,  they  long,  black,  draped  trumpet,  comes  out 
might  be  said  to  have  been  so  then,  and  of  the  church  door,  and  blows  three  dis- 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  last '  cordant  blasts.  The  bearers  shoulder 
Lenten  week  passed  heavily.  On  the !  the  Christ,  a  long  train  of  men,  clothed 
Wednesday   a  bando   came   into    opera-   like  those  in  sackcloth,  and  called    hit- 


tion,  which  interdicted  under  heavy  pen- 
alties the   sale   of    wine   and   spirituous 


mildes,    or     penitents  —  miners,     peas- 
ants, artisans,  and  gentlemen,  who  walk 


liquor  in  the  Campo,  and  the  entry  of  |  barefooted,  purchase  the  penitential  garb 
any  coach,  mule-cart,  or  public  convey- !  themselves,  and  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
ance  into  the  town,  from  mid-day  on  I  joining  in  the  procession  —  march  for- 
Holy  Wednesday  until  midnight  on  Holy  |  ward  with  slow  and  solemn  steps,  and 
Saturday.  These  wise  precautions  for  j  the  church  doors  give  egress  to  the  other 
public  order  and  decency  taken,  a  cere-  images,  preceded  by  a  banner  of  purple, 
monial  commenced  at  the  Church  of  San  '  on  which  is  a  beautifully  painted  picture 
Francisco,  in  an  anonymous  mining- 1  of  Christ  fainting  under  the  weight  of 
(own  in  the  Linares  district,  which   pre- |  his  cross,  his  tears  bedewing  the  ground. 


I 


sents  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  arid  and 
depressing  physical  features  of  the  scene 
and  the  rude  conditions  of  the  life  of  the 
Black-Country  population  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

A  crowd  of  two  thousand  people  are 
clustering  round  the  doors  of  the  church, 
in  silence,  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening, 
when  the  municipal  guards  come  up,  and 


Saint  Mary  of  Magdala  comes  next  to 
the  Saviour  ;  she  is  clothed  in  a  long, 
drab  cloak,  and  her  face  is  hidden  in 
her  hands.  Each  image  with  its  bearers 
is  followed  by  a  dozen  huniildis.  The 
Virgin  is  splendidly  clad  in  black  velvet, 
with  golden  spangles,  and  Saint  John  is 
partly  robed  in  scarlet.  Saint  Luke  fol- 
lows  him,  then    a   long  train  of   humil- 


form  in  semicircular  array,  with  drawn  '  <iirj.  The  band,  playing  mournful  mu- 
swords,  their  scarlet  uniforms  making  a 'sic,  precedes  the  priests;  then  come 
bright  flash  of  colour.  Inside  the  church,  !  more  penitents,  and  the  officers  of  the 
where  only  one  side-altar  is  lighted,  a  !  town,  dressed  in  black,  with  bare,  bended 
great  number  of  men  and  women  are  col- j  heads.  Everv  shop  is  shut,  every  win- 
lected,  and  round  the  lighted  altar  are  dow  is  crowded,  but  silence  reigns,  as 
grouped  the  images,  each  one  larger  than  !  for    two    hours*   the    procession    moves 


I 


life,  of  Our  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  numerous  saints  who  are  to  have 
their  places  in  the  first  procession,  which 
is  to  commence  at  sunset.  The  govern- 
or and   one   of    the   alcaldes    enter  the 


church,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  towards  his  own  home, 


through  the  rough  streets  of  the  mining- 
town,  all  cleared  for  it  ;  and  when,  still 
attended  by  hundreds,  it  returns  to  the 
dark,  solemn  church,  the  crowd  dispersefi. 
in  perfect  order,  and  every  one  goes  to* 
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All  throug:h  Holy  Thursday,  the  fierce 
sun  shone,  the  rainless  wind  blew,  and  in 
the  evening  the  procession  set  forth 
again  ;  but  this  time  all  the  penitents 
\\^re  black  calico  gabardines,  and  high, 
peaked  caps  of  the  same  material,  and  on 
every  man's  cap  was  thrown  a  crown  of 
thorns,  made  of  the  wreathed  twigs  of 
the  barberry-tree.  They  were  all  bare- 
footed, and  they  carried  lighted  torches, 
and  were  followed  by  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren, of  all  classes,  clad  like  them,  and 
carrying  tapers.  As  the  procession 
started,  the  blare  of  a  trumpet  and  the 
rattle  of  a  muffled  kettle-drum  were 
heard,  and  twelve  men  in  buskins,  short, 
buff-leather  tunics,  and  with  steel  hel- 
mets, fell  in  just  behind  the  image  of  the 
Saviour.  "  Who  are  those  ?  "  Mr.  Rose 
asked  of  a  Spanish  pitman.  "The  sol- 
diers who  destroyed  our  Christ,"  was  the 
answer.  So,  again,  to  the  solemn  music 
of  the  "  Dead-March "  the  procession 
went  its  way,  "  the  lights  showing  wan 
and  sickly  against  the  sinking  sun,  the 
dark  images  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  steely-blue  sky,  the  long  line 
of  the  hn7nildes  dividing  the  eager,  or- 
derly crowd."  On  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday  the  cold  was  intense,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  rain.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing the  church  was  crowded,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  people  stood  without.  A  preach- 
er was  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  in  short,  pithy  sentences, 
like  proverbs.  At  6.30  the  procession 
came  forth,  and  was  again  joined  by  the 
Roman  soldiers.  This  time  each  peni- 
tent carried  upon  his  shoulder  a  black- 
stained  cross  of  wood,  four  feet  long. 
When,  after  its  solemn  march,  it  returned 
to  the  church,  Mr.  Rose  beheld  from  a 
balcony  above  the  great  door  the  ex- 
traordinary and  impressive  ceremony  of 
"selling  the  Lord."  The  Christ,  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  bleeding  great  drops  of 
blood,  was  placed  upon  a  raised  platform 
in  front  of  the  doors.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  who  was  sold.  The 
money  was  counted  from  one  hand  to 
another,  and  as  the  last  piece  was  paid, 
and  the  Saviour's  right  hand  went  up 
slowly  above  the  assembled  crowd,  as 
though  in  mute  appeal  against  the  treach- 
ery, a  singular  incident  occurred.  "  Yxo\\\ 
the  lips  of  the  four  thousand  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude  rose  up  to  Heaven  the 


"  Agna  /  agiia  ! 


fierce,   earnest  shout 
This  was  the  miners'  united  prayer  for 
rain.     Once   more  the  Saviour  raised  his 
hand,  once  more  went  up   to  the  steely 


sky,  now  growing  blue  and  hot,  the  ur- 
gent cry,  "  Agua  /  agiia  .'"'  At  five  o'clock 
that  afternoon  a  slight  shower  fell,  and  as 
the  procession  of  the  evening  wound  its 
way  through  the  mining-town,  the  entire 
multitude  cried  aloud,  ''■Agua!  agieaf'' 
The  Christ  carried  at  the  head  was  "  the 
dead  Lord,"  a  fair,  corpse-like  figure,  un- 
der a  glass  case.  It  was  taken  to  the 
church  and  placed  on  a  lofty  tomb, 
guarded  by  two  angels,  and  watched  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  wind  whistled 
shrilly  around  the  ancient  building,  and 
the  people  dispersed  slowly  when  the 
doors  were  closed  ;  but  the  strangers, 
lingering  long  there,  could  hear  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
keeping  vigil  over  "the  Christ  of  us  all," 
throughout  the  "  watch-night."  The 
morning  of  Holy  Saturday  dawned,  in 
clouds,  and  soon  after  daybreak  the 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  Then  said 
the  miners,  with  entire  conviction,  "The 
Lord  brought  it  when  he  moved  his 
hand." 

At  Baeza  there  are  wealth  and  stateli- 
ness,  and  the  processions  of  Holy  Week 
are  second  only  to  those  of  Seville  in 
grandeur.  The  awful  solemnity,  the 
picturescjue  beauty,  and  the  startling 
strangeness  of  the  scene  to  be  beheld 
there  on  Good  Friday  must,  we  imagine, 
surpass  those  even  of  the  Passion-play 
at  Ober-Ammergau,  because  of  the  terri- 
ble reality  of  the  place  and  the  manner 
of  it,  —  the  centre  of  an  immense  square, 
thronged  with  thousands  of  people,  and 
the  actual  processes  of  the  execution, 
which  are  all  gone  through,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  heart-rending  Passion- 
music,  in  the  face  of  the  multitude,  in 
bright-hued  dresses,  standing  in  the  full, 
golden  sunlight,  hemmed  in  by  the  low- 
roofed  houses,  with  the  snow-capped 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  for  their  outer  bound- 
ary. Through  this  brilliant  crowd,  all 
still  and  silent,  comes  a  row  of  men  two- 
deep,  robed  and  hooded,  and  bearing 
large  candles,  and  they  clear  a  pathway 
for  the  first  procession  of  the  con- 
demned. The  king  of  the  Jews,  deliv- 
ered to  the  people,  is  borne  by  four  peni- 
tents ;  the  derisive  robe  of  his  mock 
royalty  is  rich  claret-colour,  gorgeously 
embroidered  in  gold  ;  a  crown  of  thorns 
is  pressed  down  upon  his  brow,  and  his 
hair  (real,  human  hair)  dabbled  in  blood, 
falls  down  over  his  shoulders.  "  He  has 
fallen  upon  one  hand  from  exhaustion, 
his  head  droops  a  little,  his  nostrils  are 
slightly  widened,  as  of  one  who  pants  for 
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eath  ;  mute  reproof,  utter  weariness, 
ncomplalning  suffering  are  all  in  the 
ce." 

The  fissure  passes  slowly  up  the 
uare,  severinjj  the  thronging  i)opulace, 
nd  is  followeci  by  one  hundred  Roman 
Idiers,  marching  two-and-lwo,  some 
ounted  on  fiery  Andalusian  chargers, 
me  on  foot.  These  are  "the  centu- 
on's  guard."  The  band  steps  to  one 
side,  the  Roman  soldiery  form  round  the 
condemned,  the  penitents  once  more 
clear  a  way,  and  Saint  Veronica  comes  to 
make  her  lowly  obeisance,  and  stooping 
own  to  wipe  the  sweat  and  dirt  and 
lood  from  the  Lord's  face.  As  she  does 
the  handkercldef  is  rolled  up  by 
cans  of  a  spring,  and  another  appears 
her  hands,  with  the  image  of  Jesus 
pon  it.  Now  comes  the  Virgin  Mother, 
nd  the  foreigner,  looking  out  from  a  bal- 
ny  upon  the  crushed-up  crowd  cannot 
iscern  one  covered  head  or  single  stand- 
ing figure.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  is  a 
arvel  of  art.  "  Her  arms  move,  she 
ipes  her  eyes,  her  pale  face  is  express- 
e  of  simple,  sheer,  unapproachable 
ief ;  and  as  the  many  bands  play  the 
est  plaintive  strains  of  Bach's  Pas- 
on-music,  at  the  most  wailing  note  she 
raws  near,  and  puts  her  arms  round  the 
eck  and  across  the  breast  of  her  fallen, 
inting,  and  bleeding  son."  So  the  first 
rocession  of  Holy  Friday  passes  out  of 
ght,  amid  an  orderly,  eager  crowd,  and 
hen  it  has  vanished  the  prisoners,  man- 
,cled  indeed,  but  free  in  a  sense,  during 
e  blessed  hours,  walk  about  the  city, 
nd  solicit  alms.  A  little  before  night- 
11,  with  the  same  crowds,  lights,  and 
usic,  come  the  final  scenes.  Through 
he  way  cleared  by  the  penitents  comes 
the  Saviour  and  washes  Peter's  feet ;  the 
attitudes  beautifully  expressed,  and  the 

Inusic  exquisite.  Then  he  comes,  pray- 
ng  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  a 
igure  bowed  with  anguish,  amid  real 
ihrubs,  dexterously  lighted.  Again  he 
B  bound  to  a  pillar,  and  the  fearful 
icourging  is  represented  with  a  realism 
ilmost  too  dreadful  to  be  borne.  Then 
le  carries  his  cross,  fainting,  lacerated, 
veary  beyond  all  telling.  Night  has 
fallen  now  ;  tlie  crowds  are  denser,  the 
Plaza  is  all  dark  ;  but  in  the  centre  are 
moving  forms,  and  the  blaze  of  lighted 
candles.      Profound    silence    reigns,   so 

ihat  the  niglu-wind,  blowing  in  fitful 
[usts  from  the  mountains  to  the  south- 
»ard,  can  be  distinctly  heard.  For  the 
ast  time  a  way  is  cleared,  for  this  :  — 


that  dim,  silent,  but  teeming  Plaza, 
nailed  upon  the  cross,  —  a  public  specta- 
cle, his  dying  figure  barely  lit  up  by  the 
torch  of  a  penitent  or  a  ruthless  soldier. 
Little,  thin,  red  streams  of  blood  flowed 
down  from  his  nail-pierced  h  uw'^  rr.iss- 
ing  each  other  at  tlie  wrist,  ig 

to  the  armpit,  and  thence  irit  ^  ,vn 
the  sides,  and  soaking  in  gore  tl)e  linen 
cloth  at  the  waist.  It  was  too  frightfully 
real.  The  two  thieves  were  on  either 
side,  and  beyond  them  stretched  the  long 
line  of  penitents,  whose  lighted  candles 
shed  a  fitful  ray  over  the  whole."  When 
the  scene  was  finished,  a  troop  of  chil- 
dren with  silver  wings  went  by,  carrying 
banners  inscribed  with  the  words  (in 
Latin),  ''  For  our  salvation  he  hath  died." 
Then  passed  the  centurion's  guard,  and 
the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the  dead  Christ 
in  her  arms  ;  and  a  hush  of  awe  fell  upon 
the  crowd,  as  the  cleared  space  remained 
quite  empty  for  a  while.  At  ten  o'clock 
a  beautifully  illuminated  glass  cofHn  was 
borne  along  the  pathway,  bordered  by 
the  kneeling  crowd,  and  in  it  lay  a  figure, 
with  pale  peaceful  features,  wrapped  in  a 
linen  winding-sheet.  When  Mary  of 
Magdala,  Saint  John  and  Saint  Veronica 
have  followed  the  glass  coffin,  all  is  over, 
and  the  Plaza  is  speedily  and  noiselessly 
deserted.  The  "watch"  has  begun,  to 
be  maintained  until  it  shall  be  exchanged 
for  the  noisy  congratulations  and  rejoi- 
cings of  Easter  Day. 


From  Natura. 
ARCTIC   VEGETATION. 

A  FEW  notes  on  the  vegetation  of  the 
Arctic  regions  may  not  be  out  of  season 
at  the  present  time.  For  fuller  details 
we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Hooker's  exhaustive 
essay  on  the  distribution  of  Arctic  plants, 
published  in  the  *'  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society,"  vol.  xxiii.,  1862.  Since 
the  appearance  of  this  article  very  little 
has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
Arctic  vegetation,  if  we  except  tlie  flora 
of  Spitzbergen.  Several  naturalists  have 
since  visited  the  islands  of  this  group,  and 
about  thirty  additional  species  of  flower- 
ing plants  have  been  discovered.  The 
greater  part  of  these  additions  have  been 
published  in  the  **  Journal  of  Botany," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  130  to  137  and  162  to  176.  and 
vol.  i.,  series  2,  p.  152  ;  but  a  few  interesting 
plants  new  to  the  group,  collected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  and  now  in  the  Herba- 
rium at  Kew,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
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published.  With  the  exception  of  the 
shores  of  Smith's  Sound  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Spitzber<ren  is  the  most  northerly 
land  vet  trodden  by  the  foot  of  restless 
explorers,  and  from  its  relative  accessi- 
bility its  vegetation  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  any  other  part  lying  far  within- 
the  Arctic  circle.  For  this  reason,  and 
on  account  of  their  high  latitude,  we 
have  chosen  the  vegetation  of  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Islands  to  illustrate  the  whole 
flora  of  the  Arctic  regions.  We  have 
been  influenced  in  this  choice,  too,  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  species  there 
represented  are  indigenous  in  Britain. 
Most  of  these  species,  it  should  be 
stated,  are  confined  to  the  mountains  of 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
flora  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  we  may 
quote  a  few  of  Dr.  Hooker's  figures.  By 
way  of  explanation  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Hooker  takes  a  very  broad  view 
of  species,  and  many  forms  considered 
as  distinct  species  by  some  botanists  here 
count  as  varieties.  The  more  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  flora  of  Spitzbergen  would 
not  materially  alter  these  figures,  because 
the  same  species  were  all,  or  nearly  all, 
previously  known  to  exist  in  Arctic  Con- 
tinental Europe  or  America.  A  few  de- 
ductions would  also  probably  have  to  be 
made.  For  instance,  the  Reed-mace, 
Typha,  appears  to  have  been  included  by 
mistake  in  the  list  of  Arctic  American 
plants.  The  total  number  of  species  of 
flowering  plants  —  with  which  alone  we 
shall  concern  ourselves  —  given,  is  762, 
of  which  about  fifty  are  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Arctic  regions.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these  are  found  in  S'candi- 
navia,  south  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  reap- 
pear in  the  Alps  ;  a  few  reach  the  Alpine 
regions  of  the  mountains  of  India  and 
Africa,  and  a  few  reappear  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  a 
less  degree  the  same  thing  occurs  from 
north  to  south  on  the  American  continent. 
Of  these  762  species,  616  have  been  ob- 
served in  Arctic  Europe,  233  in  Arctic 
Asia,  364  in  Arctic  West  America,  379  in 
Arctic  East  America,  and  207  in  Arctic 
Greenland.  From  the  proportions  the 
respective  figures  for  the  five  different 
areas  bear  to  the  total,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  all  the  areas  must  have  a  majority 
of  species  in  common,  and  that  each  area 
has  very  few  species  peculiar  to  itself. 
licfore  proceeding  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  flora  of  Spitzbergen,  there  is  one 
remarkable  fact  deserving  of  special  no- 
tice.    Of  the  207  species  found  in  Green- 
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land,  195  are  Scandinavian  types,  and 
only  twelve  are  American  or  Asiatic 
types. 

A  glance  at  the  map  for  the  position  of 
the  Spitzbergen  group  will  enable  the 
reader  to  realize  more  fully  the  interest 
attached  to  the  investigation  of  the  plants 
and  animals  of  a  small  isolated  tract  of 
land  in  so  high  a  latitude  —  between  76'' 
33m.  and  So*'  50m.  —  especially  when  told 
that  the  highest  point  at  which  flowering 
plants  have  hitherto  been  seen  is  about 
82^,  or  within  S'^  of  the  pole,  in  Smith's 
Sound.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  group  is  of  the  earliest.  So  far  as  at 
present  known  it  consists  of  granite  and 
other  crystalline  rocks,  and  in  the  south 
traces  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
strata  have  been  discovered.  The  cli- 
mate of  Spitzbergen  is  modified  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  like  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  by  oceanic  streams  flowing  from 
the  hot  regions  northwards.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  exceedingly  rigorous,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  sun  never 
rises  more  than  37^*  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  winter  is  of  ten  months'  duration. 
From  the  observations  of  Phipps,  Parry, 
Scoresby,  and  several  foreign  explorers, 
the  mean  temperature  of  July,  the  warm- 
est month,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
37°  Fahr.,  and  the  highest  point  observed 
by  Scoresby  was  51''  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1815.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
is  about  17''  Fahr.,  and  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  three  winter  months  (Dec, 
Jan.,  and  Feb.)  is  calculated  at  about  zero 
of  Fahrenheit.  Of  course  the  preceding 
figures  must  be  treated  as  very  rough 
approximations  only. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the 
climatal  and  other  conditions  of  Spitz- 
bergen, a  very  limited  number  of  flower- 
ing plants  would  be  expected  to  thrive, 
but  at  least  one  hundred  species  hat'e 
been  observed  —  a  comparatively  rich 
flora,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  in 
the  most  favourable  situations  that  they 
can  exist  at  all.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vegetation  consists  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, about  one-third  being  grasses, 
sedges,  and  rushes.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  woody  vegetation  are  the  crow- 
berry  {Einpetritm  nigntm),  two  species 
of  willow  {Salix  reticitlata  and  S.  pola- 
ris),  and  Andromeda  tetragona^  an  Erica- 
ceous  under-shrub,  neither  of  which 
rises  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the 
soil.  Taking  the  families  in  their  natural 
sequence,  we  have  —  i.  Ranunculaceae  : 
six  species  of  ranunculus,  and  probably 
seven,  a  fragment  in  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
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lUected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  appear- 
g    to    be    /?.  acris.      2.  Papaveraceae : 
paver  nudicaiile^  a  pretty  dwarf  yel- 
w-flowered  poppy.    3.  Cruciferae  :  about 
hteen   species,   including    Cardamine 
'atensis,  ten  species  of  Draba,  and  one 
cies  of  scurvy-grass,  CochUaria  fene- 
afdy  perhaps  the  only  esculent  vegeta- 
!  le   found    in    Spitzbergen,    which    has 
roved   most   valuable  to   the   crews   of 
the    vessels    that    have    touched    there. 

14.  Caryophyllea? :  about  a  dozen  species, 
hicluding  the  following  British — SiUne 
mpau/t's,  A  re  ft  aria  ciliata^  A.  peploides, 
ftd  A.  rubella.  5.  Rosacea?  :  four  spe- 
Ks  of  Potent  ilia  and  Dry  as  octopetala. 
K  Saxifrageae  :  Chrysosplenium  alternifo- 
mtm,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  nivalis, 
mt^nua,  ccrspitosa,  hirculus,  aizoides,  and 
Bur  other  species  not  found  in  Britain. 
7.  Compositai:  four  species,  including 
•  ,e  dandelion.  8.  Campanulacenc  :  Cam- 
nula  unijlora.  9.  Ericaceae:  the  little 
rub  mentioned  above.  10.  Gentiana- 
ae  :  Gentiana  tenella,  discovered  by  the 
V.  Mr.  Eaton  in  1872.  11.  Boragi- 
eas :  Mcrtensia  mar  it i ma.  12.  Pole- 
niaccas  :  one  species  of  Polemoniuin. 
Scrophulariaceae  :  Pedicularis  hirsuta. 
Empetraceai :  the  Enipetrum  alluded 
15.  Polygoneae  :  two  British  species, 
lygonnin  vi^nparum,  and  Oxyria  reni- 
mis ;  and  Kcrnigia  islafidica,  which  is 
annual  duration.  16.  Salicineas  :  the 
species  of  willow  given  above.  The 
aining  families — (17)  Juncacea;,  (18) 
peraceae,  and  (19)  Gramineae  —  make 
the  rest,  the  latter  being  by  far  the 
st  numerous,  and  embracing  several 
itish  genera  and  species. 
In  a  broad  sense,  the  Arctic  vegetation 
sely  resembles  the  flora  of  the  higher 
ps,  but  there  is  less  brilliancy  and  vari- 
of  colour  in  the  flowers,  yellow  and 
ite  largely  predominating.  The  plants 
ume  a  dense  tufted  habit  of  growth, 
d  increase  mainly  by  lateral  branches, 
ich  take  root  ana  in  their  turn  produce 
ets.  It  is  possible  some  or  all  of  them 
en  seeds  in  certain  favourable  seasons  ; 
t  the  almost  total  absence  of  annual 
nts,  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
rennials,  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
ry  seldom  happens.  An  attentive 
^udy  of  the  distribution  of  Arctic  flower- 
ig  plants  woald  lead  us  to  believe  that 
w  new  species  remain  to  be  discov- 
red  ;  and  probably  in  the  lower  crypto- 
gams also,  few  absolutely  new  forms  will 
be  found,  though  doubtless  many  known 
species  occur  that  have  not  yet  been  col- 
lected.   Therefore  there  is  some  justness 


in  the  complaints  of  geologists  because 
no  geologist  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Arctic  Expedition,  whereas  a  botanist 
has  been  appointed.     We  may  e 

here  the  substance  of  an  intei  e 

on  the  most  northerly  species  01  11  avl-mmz 
'plants  known,  which  was  communicateu 
to  this  journal  (vol.  viii.  p.  487)  by  Dr.  J. 
D.  Hooker.  The  four  following  plants, 
collected  by  Dr.  Bessel  in  82^  N.  Ut., 
probably  on  the  east  side  of  Smith's 
Sound,  represent  the  extreme  norihern 
limits  of  phanerogamic  vegetation  s  >  f  ir 
as  at  present  known :  Draba  a/p!n,i, 
Cerasiittm  alpinum,  Taraxacum  dens- 
leonis  var.,  and  Poa  aipina.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first,  these  are  also  in- 
digenous in  Britain.  We  have  one  more 
observation  to  make.  Although  there  is 
what  botanists  term  an  Antarctic  flora, 
not  a  single  flowering  plant  has  been 
found  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  and 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  the  lower 
cryptogams. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  COST  OF    LIVING. 

The  author  of  the  paper  on  "The 
Cost  of  Living"  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Cornhill  is  all  wrong,  and  as  if  he 
were  right  he  would  be  a  most  aggravat- 
ing person,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  tell 
irritated  housekeepers  why  he  is  in  the 
wrong.  All  his  facts  arc,  we  doubt  not, 
correct,  but  the  instinct  which  so  illogi- 
cally  or  absurdly  denies  them  all  is,  as  wo 
think,  correct  too.  In  feminine  phrase- 
ology, "  He  may  prove  all  he  likes,  and  it 
doesn't  matter,  because  after  all  you  kno\v 
it  isn't  so  ;  "  or  in  more  masculine  phrase, 
he  has  omitted  one  essential  datum  in  his 
calculation.  His  thesis  as  he  puts  it  is 
quite  conclusive.  You  are  bound,  he 
says,  when  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past  cost  of  living,  to  compare  actual 
prices,  and  not  prices  as  affected  by  nevr 
wants.  You  have  no  right  to  say  rent  is 
higher  because  you  seek  a  bigger  house, 
or  education  costs  more  because  you  de- 
sire a  higher  form  of  tuition,  or  rates  are 
more  oppressive  when  you  want  so  many 
new  comforts  paid  for  out  of  them.  Your 
expense  for  lighting  is  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  your  bills  for  oil  and  gas,  but  by 
your  bills  as  they  would  be  if  you  re- 
quired only  the  light  with  which  your 
grandfather  was  content.  You  ought  to 
compare  the  old  article  at  its  old  price 
with  the  old  article  at  its  present  price, 
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and  then  you  will  find  that  there  has  in 
most  departments  of  life  been  very  little 
increase  of  cost  at  all.  You  can  get  the 
bad  old  accommodation  at  the  old  price. 
You  need  not  give  any  more  for  the  apol- 
ogy for  education.  You  can  stay  at  home 
if  you  like,  as  your  forefathers  did,  in 
spite  of  all  the  cost  of  modern  travel.  It 
is  most  unfair  to  count  your  increased 
wants  as  if  they  were  increased  priva- 
tions, or  as  the  writer  puts  it,  —  "  Perhaps 
the  oddest,  one  might  rather  say  the 
coolest  assumption  often  made  in  dis- 
cussions upon  this  subject,  is  one  which 
really  amounts  to  a  claim  that  all  loss 
arising  from  increase  of  cost  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  privation,  and  therefore  a 
ground  for  complaint,  whereas  all  saving 
arising  from  diminution  of  cost  in  other 
directions  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  greater  'demands'  of 
the  present  age.  Beef  and  butter  are 
dearer,  therefore  here  is  a  privation  ;  but 
when  it  is  urged  on  the  other  hand  that 
travelling  is  vastly  cheaper,  the  answer 
will  very  likely  be, '  Oh  !  but  people  are 
obliged  to  travel  so  much  more  now  than 
they  used  to  do  ;  every  one  does  so  now, 
even  those  who  formerly  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  and  therefore  we,  like 
others,  are  forced  to  do  the  same.'  Still 
more  is  the  same  answer  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  every  sort  of  social  display. 
It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  every 
plea  of  this  sort  must  be  peremptorily 
rejected."  After  rejecting  every  plea  of 
that  kind,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  scarcely  increased  at  all,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  if  so 
much.  Meat  has  about  doubled  in  price, 
and  rent  outside  London  is  a  trifle  dearer, 
say  twenty  per  cent.,  but  every  other 
necessary  excepting  service  is  percepti- 
bly cheaper.  Taxes  are  less  ;  the  cost 
of  travelling  is  less  ;  books  cost  less  ; 
clothes  are  nearly  the  same,  and  servants' 
wages,  though  they  seem  to  have  altered, 
do  not  in  a  household  of  ^i,ooo  per  an- 
num differ  by  ^30  a  year.  Every  word 
of  this  argument  is  as  true  as  to  all  house- 
keepers over  fifty  it  will  be  aggravating, 
and  the  whole  of  it  is  all  the  same  dis- 
tinctly false.  The  writer  has  forgotten 
or  omitted  one  great  factor  in  his  prob- 
lem,—namely,  a  definition  of  his  idea  of 
"necessaries."  The  question  is  not 
whether  a  pound  of  meat  now  costs  more 
or  less  than  it  did  in  1800,  but  whether 
a  meal  costs  more  or  less  ;  not  whether 
"education  "  can  be  obtained  as  cheaply 
but  wliethcr  education  of  equivalent  use 
docs  not  cost  more  ;    not  whether  "  liv- 
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ing  "  is  as  cheap  as  of  old,  but  whether 
living  in  the  same  friendships  is  not  very 
much  more  costly.     The  essayist  is  right 
when  he  says  that  there  is  no  justice  ia 
placing  good  drainage  against  bad,  and 
saying  good  drainage  is  the  dearer;  but 
he  is  only  right  so  long  as  the  drainage 
is  optional,  and  not  a  matter  of  compul- 
sion.    The  moment  a  purchase  becomes 
inevitable,  and  inevitable  for  some  other 
reason  than  the  mere  development  of  a 
new  desire,  the   cost   to   the   purchaser 
becomes  a  true  addition    to  the  cost  of 
living  ;  and  there   have  been  many  such 
additions.      This  very  one   of   sanitation 
is  such  an  addition.     If  it  were  open  to  a 
man  to  live  as  his   grandfather  lived,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  quote   the  plumber's 
bill  against  the  good  old  times,  but  in  a 
city  no  such  choice  is  left  to  the  econom- 
ical  housekeeper.      He    must     pay    his 
plumber's    bill,  or  be    fined,  or   die    of 
typhoid,  and  that  bill  is  a  direct  increase 
to  his  inevitable  expenses.     To   take  an 
even  better  illustration,  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation  as   a  necessity  has  been  extrava- 
gantly increased.      It  is  quite   true    that 
our  sons  can  get  for  ^20  a  year  just  as 
good  an  education  as  our  fathers  got  for 
that  amount,  that    is   to  say,  as  much  of 
positive  knowledge  or  positive  discipline 
of  the  mind,  but  then  of  the  direct  object 
sought  through  that  education  they  can- 
not get  so  much.     The  middle-class  man 
of  1800  bought  for  his  son  with   his  £20 
a  year  a  chance  of  success  in  life  which 
he    now   scarcely  buys  for   six  or   seven 
times   that  sum.      One   end,  at  least,  of 
education  is  to  obtain  an  armour  for  the 
battle  of  life  ;  and  if  that  armour  is  es- 
sential, and    not  to  be  obtained  without 
increased    expense,    there    has    been    a 
direct  addition  to  the  cost  of  living.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  this    has 
been  the  case.     The  essayist's  examplar, 
a   professional    man    in    a   country    town 
with  ;^i,ooo  a  year,  would  in    1800  have 
been  liberal  if,  with  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  he  had  spent  ^100  a 
year  —  that  is,  a  tithe  of  his  income  —  on 
education.      He  would  now,  unless  very 
exceptionally   fortunate,    have    to   spend 
^330  —  that  is,  a  third  of  hii;  receipts  — 
to   secure    identically  t!ie    same    article, 
that   is,    an    education    for    his    children 
which  should  fit  them  for  their  position 
as  well  as  the   previous  generation  was 
fitted   for  a  third   of  the    money.      It  is 
nonsense  to  say  the  education  is  better. 
So  is  the  meat.     But  a  man  wants  within 
a  fraction  as  many  ounces  a  day  of  good 
meat  as  of  indififerent,  and  education  has 
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me  as  great  a  necessary  as  food,  — 
t  is  to  say,  without  it  the  man  or 
an  of  the  professional  grade  is  weak 
the  ordinary  work  of  life.  Education 
necessity,' not  a  luxury,  and  its  in- 
sed  cost,  which  is  excessive,  and 
be  greater  yet,  is  a  direct  addition  to 
cost  of  living.  So  is  the  cost  not  of 
g  servants,  but  of  feeding  servants 
n  they  are  hired.  The  essayist  says, 
says  rightly,  that  the  wages  of  do- 
tic  servants  are  not  much  heavier, 
•ut  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
necessity  for  service  or  in  servants'  ap- 
petites for  meat,  and  he  himself  admits 
that  meat  is  twice  as  dear.  The  price  of 
the  joint  is  not  the  point  in  the  compari- 
son he  is  making,  but  the  extent  of  the 
inevitable  butcher's  bill.  It  is  quite  fair 
to  strike  out  of  the  account  the  master's 
Increased  eating  —  if  it  has  increased, 
which  it  has  not  —  but  it  is  not  fair,  if  the 
servant  is  inevitable,  to  strike  out  his. 
That,  on  the  conditions  given,  is  a  neces- 
sary, as  completely  a  necessary  for  the 
.^timent  as  if  the  expense  were  required 
u)  keep  the  master  alive. 

1^  to  coals,  light,  travellins:,  dress,  and 
ei 


ly  other  things,  we  admit  his  argu- 
t  fully.  And  we  will  even  concede 
the  cost  of  furniture  is  less,  though 
a  little  shade  of  doubt.  That  furni- 
is  cheaper  than  it  was  in  our  fathers' 
is  certain,  yet  it  actually  costs  more, 
we  do  not  feel  certain  that  the  extra 
ense  is  altogether  voluntary.  No 
doubt  we  renew  furniture  more  frequent- 
t  ly,  and  that  is  our  own  fault ;  but  furni- 
ture also  wears  out  more  quickly,  and 
that  is  not  our  own  fault.  Old  house- 
keepers say  it  is  worse  made,  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  case,  as  we  could  buy  fur- 
niture, if  we  pleased,  just  as  durable  as 
the  old  manufacture,  and  very  nearly  of 
the  same  design.  The  truth  is,  we  be- 
lieve, that  furniture  in  London  perishes 
much  more  quickly  than  it  did,  irom  the 
immense  increase  in  the  deposit  of  dirt, 
which  the  housekeeper  cannot  control  ; 
and  that  in  the  country  it  suffers  from  an 
unconscious  change  in  ourselves, —  the 
loss  of  the  j)Ower  of  considering  its  pres- 
ervation part  of  the  business  of  life.  We 
can't  remember  to  draw  down  the  blinds 
lest  the  carpets  fade,  or  do    our    deck- 

f)acing  from  time  to  lime   in  fresh  places, 
est   the  pattern    wear  unequally.     That 
mge  is  involuntary,  and    produced  by 
^  enlargement   in  the  horizon  of  men's 
and  women's  interests,  and  the  loss  which 

f.'olves  may  be  fairly  set  down  to  loss 
the  cos:  of  living.    Whatever  the 
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truth  about  furniture,  however,  we  do  get 
more  of  most  things  that  we  pay  more 
for,  and  we  could  do  with  less,  and  the 
expense  therefore  is  not  a  fair  addition 
to  the  "cost  of  living;"  but  the  butch- 
er's bill  is,  and  the  principal's  bill  is,  and 
so  is  nearly  all  we  pay  for  sanitation.  It 
is  not  open  to  us  to  choose  to  get  accli- 
matized to  sewage.  We  believe,  if  a  fair 
account  were  struck,  and  no  expense  con- 
sidered a  new  necessity,  unless  ordered 
by  law,  or  commanded  by  doctors,  or  es- 
sential to  success  in  lite,  or  required 
merely  to  purchase  articles  always  pur- 
chased before,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
loss  in  half  a  century  on  ^i,ood  a  year 
would  be  ^400  at  least, —  that  men  with 
defined  incomes  in  1875  were  two-fifths 
less  easy  about  money  than  men  with  the 
same  incomes  in  1815.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  greatest  of  all  the  per 
contra  items,  the  reduction  in  taxation, 
is  considered  in  the  estimate  of  prices. 
In  1815  an  Englishman  paid,  we  believe, 
6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  of  his  income  to  the 
State,  and  now  he  pays  only  2s.  at  the 
outside  ;  but  he  paid  it  then,  as  now, 
mainly  in  higher  prices,  and  his  payment 
must  not  therefore  be  counted  twice 
over.  We  are  not  at  liberty  in  this  argu- 
ment to  say  tea  is  cheaper,  and  also  to 
say  the  taxation  on  tea  is  less. 

In  stating  our  case,  we  have  not  only 
kept  within  the  truth,  but  we  have  made 
a  concession  to  the  essayist  which  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  keep  house 
will  declare  to  be  unreasonable,  and 
about  the  reasonableness  of  which  we 
have  some  doubts  ourselves.  We  have 
surrendered  the  whole  question  of  grade. 
He  says  it  is  not  fair  to  calculate  the 
new  advantages  we  purchase  as  addi- 
tions to  the  cost  of  living,  and  economi- 
cally he  is  right,  but  his  dictum  ought  to 
be  subject  to  one  *'  rider."  O.ie  of  the 
things  purchased  by  an  expenditure  of 
;^i,ooo  a  year  in  1S15  was  liberty  of  liv- 
ing among  a  certain  class  of  persons  with 
good  education,  good  manners,  and  the 
freedom  of  life  which  comes  of  exemption 
from  care.  To  secure  that  liberty  cer- 
tain ex;^enses  were  incurred,  and  if  they 
are  greatly  increased,  that  is  surely  a  di- 
rect addition  to  the  cost  of  living.  Such 
an  increase  has  certainly  taken  place  both 
in  the  cost  of  locomotion  and  in  the  ex- 
pense of  dress.  Locomotion  for  long 
distances  is  amazingly  cheaper,  cheaper 
by  at  least  five  hundred  per  cent.,  but 
locomotion  for  short  distances  is  percep- 
tibly dearer.  The  professional,  whether 
in  London  or  the  country,  wants  horses 
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as  much  as  ever  he  did,  and  the  cost  of 
buying  and  keeping  or  hiring  horses  has 
doubled  in  the  country —  price,  food,  and 
wages  taken  together  — and  very  nearly 
tripled  in  the  metropolis.  In  1815  a  man 
in  London  with  ^1,000  a  year  could  keep 
a  carriage  of  some  sort,  while  if  he  tried 
it  now,  he  would  find  it  cost  him  nearly 
double  his  rent ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
country,  though  not  so  oppressive,  is  still 
very  great.  It  is  the  same  with  dress. 
Print  dresses  are  as  cheap  as  ever  they 
were,  but  if  women  wearing  print  dresses 
cannot  now  associate  with  their  equals 
without  mortification,  and  still  more  if 
they  cannot  associate  at  all,  then  the 
price  of  association  has  risen,  and  with  it 
the  cost  of  living.  "  Society  "  is  one  of 
tlie  articles  to  be  paid  for,  and  its  price 
has  gone  up  fifty  per  cent.  We  admit 
that  it  is  not,  rigorously  speaking,  a  ne- 
cessity, like  meat  or  education,  but  still 
it  is  so  nearly  one  —  it  is  so  clearly  a 
constituent  part  of  "living"  —  that  all 
but  the  most  rigid  economists  will  ac- 
count it  one.  "  Living,"  in  the  essayist's 
sense,  is  not  merely  keeping  alive.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  new  mode  of  enter- 
taining, or  of  the  higher  expectations  all 
acquaintances  form — for  entertaining 
can  be  done  cheaply,  and  selfish  ac- 
quaintances can  be  dropped  —  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  requirements  which  may 
be  fairly  called  necessaries.  And  one  of 
those,  we  take  it,  is,  after  all,  a  certain 
equality  in  refinement  among  close 
friends  ;  and  that  equality,  in  the  face  of 
the  general  rise  in  average  incomes 
which  the  Cornhill  frankly  admits,  is,  of 
all  necessities,  the  one  which  costs 
most  money. 


From  The  Academy. 
THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION   OF    1762. 

Theodor  von  Luders  was  the  Rus- 
sian chargd d' affaires 2i\.\.\\%  English  court 
during  the  reigns  of  Peter  III.  and  Cath- 
erine II.  Some  of  his  papers  recently 
came  into  my  hands,  and  on  looking  over 
them  I  found  the  following  account  of 
the  Russian  revolution  in  June  1762, 
in  which  Peter  was  deposed.  The  origi- 
nal is  in  Spanish,  and  is  entitled  "i^t'/^- 
cion  de  la  Rcvolucion  de  Riisia  sucedida 
en  eldia  9  (28)  de  Julio  {Jiinio)  de  1762  y 
Sigiiientcs  en  qm  fue  dcstronado  el  Em- 
perador  Pedro  terzero  por  su  esposa  la 
hmperatriz  que  subioal  trono  con  elnotn- 
bre  de  Calhalina  Segunda,^ 


There  is  also  an  English  translation, 
from  which  the  following  is  printed.  It 
seems  to  be  an  account  by  some  Spanish 
official  of  what  actually  took  place,  and  it 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  account 
given  of  the  revolution  in  the  "  Annual 
Register  "  for  that  year  :  — 

On  the  9th  July  (28th  June)  at  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  the  empress  arrived  here  incog- 
nito, in  a  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses,  accom- 
panied by  two  subaltern  officers  and  a  female 
attendant,  from  the  town  of  Peterhoff,  where 
'tis  said  she  had  been  confined  in  her  palace 
since  the  night  of  the  7th,  whence  she  escaped 
by  a  window  ;  she  stopped  at  the  quarters  of 
the  regiment  of  Ismaolefski  Guards,  of  which 
the  Hetman  is  colonel,  thence  she  went  to 
those  of  Preobrasinski,  then  to  the  regiment 
of  horse-guards,  of  which  Prince  George  is 
colonel,  afterwards  to  the  corps  of  artillery, 
and  then  in  succession  to  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  She  convoked  the  synod  and  ecclesi- 
astical body,  with  other  persons  of  distinction, 
and  in  the  church  of  Casan,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal one,  everything  necessary  was  prepared 
for  her  Majesty  to  take  the  usual  oaths. 

This  church  is  in  the  street  in  which  I  re- 
side ;  such  sudden  and  important  events  and 
their  novelty  caused  a  confusion  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. About  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  I 
observed  an  extraordinary  uproar  and  noise ; 
waiting  the  event,  I  saw  the  regiment  of  horse- 
guards,  hurrying  without  order  towards  the 
Summer  Palace,  which  is  in  front  of  my  house, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paulo 
Petrowitz.  They  surrounded  the  troop  assem- 
bled to  relieve  guard  there  ;  this  was  done  so 
quickly  that  they  overturned  each  other,  many 
men  and  horses  fell  down  and  were  run  over; 
most  of  the  men  were  uncombed,  others  half 
dressed,  and  many  without  hats.  With  the 
same  haste  they  entered  the  palace,  and  not 
finding  room  through  the  gate,  they  tore  away 
the  garden  fences,  which  were  of  wood,  en- 
tered, and  surrounded  the  palace. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  haste, 
the  foot-guards  passed  by  my  house  and  the 
adjoining  streets,  followed  by  some  ammuni- 
tion-waggons ;  the  men  were  all  uncombed, 
some  without  hats,  hair  in  disorder,  witliout 
shoes  or  gaiters,  and  some  without  uniform ; 
but  all  had  muskets,  bayonets,  sabres,  and 
cartouch-boxes ;  many  loaded  on  their  way ; 
others  to  save  time  seized  on  the  carts  and 
waggons  of  the  peasants  which  they  found  in 
the  streets,  and  got  into  them  ;  all  appeared 
in  high  spirits,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Stone  Palace  ;  a  great  number  of  workmen, 
mechanics,  and  peasants,  armed  with  axes,  also 
assembled  themselves  about  the  church  of 
Casan  and  the  palace. 

Whilst  the  guards  were  doing  this,  an  old 
berlin  and  four  badly-caparisoned  horses, 
with  two  postilions,  and  a  servant  in  lead- 
coloured  liveries,  apparently  belonging  to 
some  officer,  came  out  of  the  garden  gate  of 
the  Summer  Palace,  at  about  half  past  ten 
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lock,  surrounded  by  five  hundred  horse- 

.irds  commanded  by  Colonel  Mclesins,  lieu- 

lant-colonel  of  the  bombardiers  of  artillery. 

the  berlin  was  the  (Jrand  Duke  in  a  cap 

undress,  accomi)anied  by  his  tutor,' Gen- 

Panin,  and  by  the  chamberlain  Tcploff, 

^o  conducted  him  to  the  church  of  Casan, 

:re  the  empress  was  waiting  for  him  ;  after 

oaths  had  been  taken,  they  went  out  in  an 

M  coach,  drawn  by  two  bad  white  horses. 

kr  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  Highness  were 

companied  by  Count   Kozamusky,  Ilctman 

t  the  Ukraine,  the  director-general  of  artil- 

i(  IV  Villcbois,  and  some  others. 

In  this  manner  the   empress  and   her   son 

arrived  at  the  new  Stone  Palace.     In  the  great 

jUare  in  front  the  foot  and  horse  guards  were 

.iwn  up.     The  empress  was  acknowledged 

vercign  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  Grand 

Mike  as  her  successor,  by  the  generals  and 

.'iher  great  officers  of  state  in  tlie  accustomed 

manner  and  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Leaving    the   palace,   they   then   presented 
•mselves  to  the  troops,  were  joyfully  pro- 
linicd,  acknowledged,  and  sworn  to  in  due 
rm  —  which  was  followed  by  reiterated  vivas 
i  I  acclamations  from   the  people.      In  the 
m  time,  at  about  12  o'clock,  a  regiment  of 
rassiers,  completely  clothed  and  armed  but 
Ihout  gurupas  (cruppers),  passed  at  a  quick 
Ce  from  its  quarters,  through  the  Perspec- 
street  in  front  of  my  house,  towards  the 
ice  square,  to  perform  the  same  ceremony, 
at  half  past  12  o'clock  a  piquet  of  the 
le    regiment    returned   for    its    standards 
ich  were  in  the    Summer   Palace,   whence 
carried  them  to  the  new  Stone  Palace  : 
the  same  was  done  by  all  the  others.     Te 
im  was  then  sung  in  the  chapel   of  the 
lace,   and   the   empress   and   her  son   cou- 
rted in  a  rich  carriage  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
;re  they  remained  the  greater  part  of  the 
exposed  to  publick  view,  seated  in  a  win- 
looking  to  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
LS  yet  nothing  unfortunate  has  occurred, 
th  army  and  people  manifesting  the  utmost 
Teasure  and  even  in  the  countenances  of  the 
poorest  peasants  there  appeared  satisfaction. 
The  empress  harangued  the  troops,  nobles,  and 
i)ple,  promising  them  a  peaceful  reign  re- 
inbling  that  of  the  Empress  Isabel.     Prince 
George  of  Ilolstcin  was  arrested  by  an  oflicer 
of  his  own  regiment,  in  defending  himself  he 
Was  wounded  ;  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  a 
talash,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  secured  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  whence  he 
was  taken  to  his  own  house  under  a  strong 
guard,  which  remained  there. 

The  same  fate  befell  the  Prince  of  Hol- 
in-Pcek,  governor-general  of  Petersbourg, 
aiul  'tis  said  some  others.  The  lieut.-general 
of  police  Paron  Corf  upon  being  arrested  im- 
mediately joined  the  new  party,  and  the  em- 
l^rcss  returned  him  his  sword  with  her  own 
liands. 

The  necessary  precautions  in  cases  of  a 
'uilar  nature  were  now  taken;  the  palace  was 
'cd  with  troops  and  artillery,  and  the  streets 


leading  to  it ;  a  battery  of  twelve  guns  was 
placed  in  the  .square,  not  far  from  the  Summer 
Palace  opposite  my  house,  to  command  the 
avenues  to  the  road  from  Moscow.  But  it 
was  afterwards  withdrawn  to  go  to  Oraniem- 
boon  where  the  deposed  emperor  had  retired 
with  the  Holsteincrs  and  some  other  troops 
which  had  joined  him. 

Hetween  9  and  10  at  night  the  empress 
mounted  on  horseback,  dressed  as  a  man,  in 
the  unifonn  of  her  guards,  wearing  the  ribl>un 
of  the  order  of  .St.  Andrew,  and  heading  her 
troops  on  their  march  towards  Oraniem- 
boon. 

The  manifesto  published  s^ts  forth,  that  the 
empress  ascended  the  throne  at  the  invitation 
of  the  people,  and  deposed  the  emperor  for 
despising  religion,  for  the  dangerous  innova- 
tions he  wished  to  make,  and  for  the  shameful 
peace  he  had  just  concluded  with  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  nation,  Pru::sia,  despising  and 
sacrificing  the  glory  acquired  by  its  arms,  and 
for  totally  changing  the  state  contrary  to  its 
constitution,  good  customs,  uses,  and  common 
weal. 

The  ascent  of  the  empress  to  the  throne 
was  notified  to  the  foreign  ministers  the  same 
night.  It  is  said  by  some  that  between  9 
and  10  o'clock  on  this  very  night  the  em;  mi--; 
was  to  have  been  carried  from  PetcriiMif, 
where  she  was  confined,  to  a  convent,  and  that 
her  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Paulo  Petrowitz, 
who  had  remained  in  the  Summer  Palace  of 
this  city,  was  to  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
That  in  the  morning  the  emperor  would  have 
repudiated  her,  and  at  the  same  time  taken 
the  Camerfraulcn  (lady  of  the  bcdchaml)er) 
Isabella  (Elizabeth)  Countess  Woronzou  for 
his  wife  and  empress.  The  chief  promoters 
of  the  revolution  were  Count  Ro/.amusky, 
Iletman  of  Ukrania,  General  Villebois,  com- 
mandant of  artillery.  Prince  Wolkousky,  who 
concluded  the  armistice  on  the  i6th  M.arch  of 
the  present  year  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
chamberlain  Iwan  Iwanitz  Schwalof ;  General 
Panin,  tutor  to  the  Grand  Duke  ;  the  family  of 
Orloff  and  the  Princess  Daoscoff  (Dashcoff), 
sister  to  Countess  Woronzow,  the  above- 
mentioned  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  With 
respect  to  this  lady,  the  piincipal  person  em- 
ployed in  this  intrigue,  she  is  of  very  different 
mind.  Not  yet  twenty  years  old,  but  has  ex- 
traordinary abilities.  She  rode  at  the  side  of 
the  empress  on  horseback  on  her  march  to 
Oranicmboon. 

The  plot  began  to  be  known  by  the  treachery 
of  a  soldier,  and  upon  his  information  on  the 
part  of  the  czar,  there  was  order  given  to  ex- 
amine one  of  the  chief  confidents  of  the  em- 
press, an  officer  of  the  guards  named  Passicoff. 
This  circumstance,  .and  the  moment  being 
most  favourable  from  the  circumstance  of  ihc 
troops  being  well  disposed  (the  first  battalions 
being  ordered  to  join  the  army,  which  they 
did  with  great  reluctance),  caused  the  spring- 
ing of  the  mine  and  hastened  the  enterprise, 
the  execution  of  which  took  place  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner. 
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loth  July  (29th  June).  It  was  known  this 
evening  that  the  empress  had  remained  in 
Krasnakabak  till  four  in  the  morning,  and 
thence  went  to  Strelna  Muica,  whence  she 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  seize  on  the  person 
of  the  deposed  czar  :  upon  its  arrival  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Russians  abandoned  him 
and  joined  her  troops.  He  seeing  himself 
without  resource  took  the  opinions  of  the 
principal  persons  of  his  party  who  had  re- 
mained with  him,  amongst  whom  was  Field- 
Marshal  Count  Munich,  and  it  was  decided 
that  he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  submit  his 
fate  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy,  which  would 
then  be  less  severe.  This  he  acceded  to, 
asking  for  life,  a  pension,  and  liberty  to  retire 
to  Holstcin  with  the  Countess  Elizabeth  (Isa- 
bel). He  acknowledged  the  empress  as  his 
sovereign,  and  sent  her  his  sword  ;  to  this 
some  particulars  are  added,  which  at  present 
it  is  not  easy  to  relate. 

General  Count  Viere  was  arrested  at  Cron- 
stadt,  where  he  went  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror to  gain  the  fleet  and  port  to  his  side, 
but  the  Admiral  Falitzin  arrived  at  the  same 
time  with  the  orders  of  the  empress,  which 
were  obeyed.  Cronstadt  is  an  island  opposite 
Oranicmboon  at  about  half  an  hour's  sail 
from  it. 

We  have  heard  the  cannon  of  Peterhoff; 
'tis  said  to  be  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  day. 
The  empress  is  now  there. 

The  declaring  herself  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  horse-guards,  appointing  Prince  Wol- 
konski  her  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  recall 
of  Count  Bestucheff  Rurain  (formerly  chan- 
cellor) from  banishment,  are  her  first  acts. 

The  foreign  ministers  and  all  the  court  had 
been  invited  yesterday  to  Peterhoff,  there  to 
remain  until  the  nth,  for  the  ceremonial  of 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  deposed  czar  at  that  time, 
ignorant  of  what  passed  in  the  capital,  came 
from  Oraniemlioon  to  Peterhoff  between  1 1 
and  12,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  court  : 
finding  the  empress  was  not  there,  he  began 
to  take  precautions,  although  uncertain  of 
what  would  happen  ;  he  sent  orders  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  as  the  bearers  arrived  in  the 
city  they  either  joined  the  new  party,  or  were 
taken  to  the  fortress  or  other  places  of  secu- 
rity ;  finding  himself  without  resource,  he 
returned  to  Oraniemboon,  assembled  his  few 
remaining  troops,  did  as  has  been  related,  and 
intrenched  himself. 

To  understand  these  movements  you  must 
know  that  the  distances  from  Petersburg  to 
the  above-mentioned  places  are  to  Peterhoff 
thirty  vcrsts  (wursts),  to  Oranicmboon  ten 
wursts,  and  something  more  :  to  Krasmakbac, 
which  is  an  inn,  nine  wursts,  and  Strelna 
Muica,  the  royal  fortress,  is  seven  wursts  from 


Peterhoff  towards  Petersbourg.  Four  or  five 
wursts  make  one  of  our  leagues. 

nth  July  (30th  June).  This  morning  the 
empress  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city, 
which  she  entered  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
the  cavalry  and  followed  by  the  infantry  ;  at 
about  12  she  arrived  at  her  spring  palace, 
which,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  opposite  my 
house.  On  the  staircase,  all  the  court  waitei 
for  her,  a  general  kissing  of  hands  took  place; 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  chapel,  and  her 
Majesty  retired  to  her  chamber.  Some  par- 
ticular circumstances  have  come  to  light. 
The  deposed  czar  embarked  in  a  galley,  and 
presented  herself  before  Cronstadt,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail  ;  he  was  threatened  and  obliged  to 
withdraw;  finding  himself  abandoned,  he  saw 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  renouncing  his 
rights  and  surrendering  himself. 

At  II  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  nth  he 
was  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Petersbourg. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  empress  was  ar- 
rested on  the  night  of  the  7th  at  Peterhoff, 
but  this  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  9th. 

To-morrow  morning,  when  there  will  be  less 
confusion,  you  shall  know  the  measures  which 
this  unfortunate  czar  designed  to  take,  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  the  empress,  together  with 
this  heroic  sovereign's  first  proceedings,  and 
other  various  circumstances. 

The  empress  in  her  manifesto  states 
that  the  czar  begfjed  her  to  allow  him  to 
withdraw  to  Holstein  with  Elizabeth 
Worontzoff  Gowdowich.  This  lady,  the 
czar's  mistress,  to  whom  allusion  is  made 
in  the  above  account  as  the  person  Peter 
was  about  to  marry  when  he  had  got  rid 
of  Catherine,  seems  ultimately  to  have 
been  treated  by  the  empress  with  greater 
leniency  than  might  have  been  expected, 
for  among  M.  Luders'  papers  I  find  a 
letter  from  Count  A.  Woronzoff  to  him, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  following  letter 
from  the  empress  :  — 

M.  Le  Cte  Worontzow  vous  ne  vous  etes 
point  trompe  en  croyant,  que  je  n'avois  point 
change  de  Sentims  pour  vouS.  Je  lis  avec 
plaisir  vos  relations  &  j'espere  que  vous  con- 
tinueres  la  conduite  louable  que  vous  aves 
eue  jusq'ici  Vous  cleves  etre  rassure  sur  le 
sort  de  votre  Famille,  sur  laquelle,  j'ai  vA 
toutes  vos  inquietudes.  Je  suis  fachee  d'avoir 
ete  obligee  de  vous  les  donner.  Je  changerai 
en  mieux  la  situation  de  votre  Soeur  La  Com- 
tesse  Elisabeth,  le  plutot  possible.  Je  vous 
remercie  du  Livre,  que  vous  m'aves  cnvoye  Sc 
je  serai  toujours  votre  tres  affectionee 

Catherine. 

^  Sa  P  ce  13  aout,  1762. 

J.  W.  Willis  Bund. 
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"ONCE   UPON   A    TIME,      ETC. 


••ONCE  UPON  A  TIME." 
Oh  time  of  fairy  fancies,  of  youth  and  its  ro- 
mances, 
Of  green  and  happy  valleys  which  our  light 
steps  wandered  o'er ; 
With  all  their  sweet  birds  singing,  and  dewy 
blossoms  springing, 
The  spell  that  once  thy  gates  unsealed  our 
lips  repeat  no  more. 

On  ivied  tower  and  hoary  rests  the  same  soft 
summer  glory. 
On  banks  of  yellow  cowslips  where  the  same 
glad  streamlets  run  ; 
On  the  garden's  scented  posies,  its  white  and 
crimson  roses. 
And  orchard  walls  where  blushing  fruits  are 
rip'ning  in  the  sun. 

Full  in  the  sunlight  golden  still  stands  the 
dial  olden, 
With    the  dainty  blooms    around  it,   and 
above,  the  laughing  day ; 
But   there  the  shadows  linger,  where   time's 
effacing  finger 
O'er  each  sunny  moment  passeth,  and  bear- 
eth  it  away. 

Where  are  the  autumn  rambles,  through  the 
mellow-fruited  brambles. 
The  nuttings  in   the   d^m  woods,  and  the^ 
fairy  tale  and  rhyme 
To  which  our  hushed  hearts  listened,  while 
the  wintry  casement  glistened 
'Midst  the  hoarfrost  and  the  starlight  in  that 
"  once  upon  a  time  "  ? 

Till  through  our  childish  dreaming  swept  elfin 
glories  gleaming, 
And  we  wandered  'mid  green  woodlands  all 
aglow  with  flowery  store  ; 
Where  a  little  loitering  maiden,  scarlet  hooded, 
blossom-laden, 
With  her  small  feet  traced  the  mossy  paths 
—  returning  nevermore. 

Ye  plots  of  blushing  flowers,  ye  fragrance- 
breathing  bowers, 
And  the   blackbird's    joyous    carol,   under 
skies  of  softest  blue  : 
Care  is  the  dreary  warden  of  life's  enchanted 
garden, 
And  the  bitter  herbs  that  grow  therein,  sad 
rosemary  and  rue. 

The  foimt  grown  to  a  river,  it  backward  flow- 
cth  never, 
And  manhood  scorns  the  simple  joys  that 
once  beguiled  the  child  ; 
But  on  sternest  paths  of  duty  fall   hcav'n's 
dews  in  balmy  beauty, 
As  upon  the  daisied  meadow,  so  upon  the 
rugged  wild. 

After  spring-buds,  faint  and  tender,  comes  the 
summer's  leafy  splendour  ; 
After  autumn's  golden  garner,  the  winter's 
sterile  bough ; 


And  the  old  man  still  remembers,  sitting  idly 
by  the  embers 
Glowing  brightly  on  the  hearth,  the  faded 

hopes  of  long  ago. 
Argosy,  J.  I.  L. 


A   FEW  DAYS. 


Just  a  few  days  !     Ah,  such  a  few 

Since  the  summer  moon  watched  me  and  you 

As  we  loitered  along  the  golden  sand. 

Heart  in  heart  and  hand  in  hand  ; 

And  the  waves,  in  eternal  ebb  and  flow. 

Chimed  to  your  sweet  words,  soft  and  low, 

Ah  me  !  such  a  few  little  days  ago. 

Just  a  few  days  !     The  wooing  breeze 
Swept  softly  over  the  sleeping  seas, 
Whispering,  whispering  hope  and  truth. 
In  the  happy  language  love  teaches  youth  ; 
Which  the  tiny  wavelets  seemed  to  know. 
As  they  broke  at  the  feet  that  lingered  slow 
At  their  marge  a  few  little  days  ago. 

Just  a  few  days  !     And  to-night  I  stood 
Alone  at  the  edge  of  the  rising  flood  ; 
There  was  not  a  murmur  of  joy  for  me 
In  the  angry  moan  of  the  rising  sea  ; 
There  was  but  a  menace,  stern  and  low, 
Speaking  of  treachery,  loss,  and  woe. 
All  wrought  since  a  few  little  days  ago. 
Tinsley's  Magazine.  S.   K.   PHILLIPS. 


AFTEK. 


A  LITTLE  time  for  laughter, 
A  little  time  to  sing, 
A  little  time  to  kiss  and  cling, 
And  no  more  kissing  after. 

A  little  while  for  scheming 
Love's  unperfected  schemes ; 
A  little  time  for  golden  dreams; 
Then  no  more  any  dreaming. 

A  little  while  'twas  given 
To  me  to  have  thy  love  : 
Now,  like  a  ghost,  alone  I  move 
About  a  ruined  heaven. 

A  little  time  for  speaking 

Things  sweet  to  say  and  hear ; 
A  time  to  seek,  and  find  thee  near  ; 
Then  no  more  any  seeking. 

A  little  time  for  saying 

Words  the  heart  breaks  to  say  ; 
A  short  sharp  time  wherein  to  pray; 
Then  no  more  need  for  praying. 

But  long  long  years  to  weep  in, 
And  comprehend  the  whole 
Great  grief  that  desolates  my  soul,  — 
And  eternity  to  sleep  in. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 

The  question  as  to  tlie  true  nature  of 
instinct"  is  one  which  has  been  much 
pscussed  of    lute,  and  is  considered  by 
"lany  persons  to  be  peculiarly  difficult, 
[t  is,  in  fact,  attended  with  some  peculiar 
llfficulty,  because  not  only  are  we  unable 
make  brute   psychosis   a  part   of  our 
rn  consciousness,  but  we  are  also  de- 
irred  from  learning  it  by  any  process 
(milar  to  that  which  enables  us  to  enter 
ito    the    minds    of    our    fellow-men  — 
imely,  rational   speech.     The  instincts 
animals  have  been,  however,  and  are 
jry  carefully  studied  and  observed,  and 
is   generally  assumed  that   to   under- 
hand instinct,  the  continued  and  reiter- 
[ed  study  of  animal  activity  is  the  one 
ling  necessary.     It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
lat  without  such  study  instinct  cannot 
clearly  comprehended,  and  yet  it  may 
questioned  whether  mental  activity,  in 
its  endeavour  to  understand  instinct,  has 
not  been  almost  exclusively  exercised  in 
what,  in   existing  circumstances,  is   the 
>t  useful  mode.    Every  object  of  study 
made  clearer  to  us  by  contrast,  just  as 
size   of  any  particular    building    is 
>ught  home  to  us  by  considering  the 
le  of  surrounding  objects,  or  its   rela- 
)n  to  the  human  stature.     To  compre- 
^nd  instinct  is  to  appreciate  justly  its 
lations  with  the  other  faculties  of  ani- 
ils   and   with   our  own,  and   it   is   es- 
jcially  its  relation  with  "  reason  "  which 
an    object   of   interest.     It   is,    then, 
linly  necessary  that  we  should  more  or 
5s  perfectly  understand   reason,  in  or- 
ir  thoroughly   to    understand   instinct. 
NOW,  unfortunately,  it  appears  that  most 
^1  those  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  study  the   so-called  "minds  "  of  ani- 
mals, have  taken  very  little  pains  to  un 


so  continually  exercise,  and  their  appar- 
ent want  of  appreciation  of  that  reason 
to  which  they  verbally  appeal.  **  Ham- 
let," with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omit- 
ted, may  well  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the 
curious  psychology  of  the  school  to 
which  reference  is  made.  Thus,  while 
what  instinct  is,  and  can  do,  is  no\r 
fairly  appreciated  ;  what  it  is  not,  and 
what  it  cannot  do,  though  reason  caa 
and  does,  is  generally  lost  sight  of  and 
ignored. 

This  defective  appreciation  of  reason 
will  not  appear  so  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  trying  and  difficult,  for 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  the  habit  of 
turning  the  mind  in  upon  itself,  and  the 
investigation  by  the  mind  of  the  mind's 
own  processes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  many  writers  shirk  unwonted  la- 
bour of  the  kind.  Yet  the  study  of  rea- 
son, and  therefore  the  study  of  instinct 
also,  cannot  be  pursued  with  any  reasona- 
ble hope  of  profit  without  frequent  use 
of  this  process  of  introspection,  nor 
without  referring  to,  and  at  least  briefly 
considering,  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  of  philosophy.  This  necessity 
is  indeed  obvious,  since  to  compare  in- 
stinct with  reason,  we  must  know  what 
reason  is  ;  and  this  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  inquiry  into  the  activity  of 
our  own  mind,  into  its  most  certain  de- 
clarations, into  the  tests  as  to  such  cer- 
tainty, and  into  the  grounds  on  which  we 
are,  if  at  all.  to  accept  such  declarations 
as  true.  Yet,  after  all,  however  ardu- 
ous may  be  the  process,  it  does  come 
within  the  field  of  experimental  science 
in  its  widest  sense.  It  does  come  within 
that  field,  because  the  elementary  truths 
concerning  the  mind  and  its  modes  of 
activity  repose  upon  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  the  hypotheses  which  the 


erstand  their  own  mind.  If  this  be  so,  inductions  so  induced  suggest,  can  be 
t  follows  that  what  most  requires  to  be!  verified  by  testing  experimentally  such 
>ne,  in  order  to  justly  appreciate  in-  deductions  as  may  necessarily  flow  from 
:nct,  is  to  patiently  study,  not  instinct,  such  hypotheses.  But  the  most  impor- 
it  reason.     Perhaps  the  most  remarka-   tant  of  these  observations,  are  observa- 


c  circumstance  connected  with  living  1  tions  made  by  each  observer  on  his  own 
nglish  writers,  on  questions  such  as  mental  processes,  while  many  of  the  ex- 
lose  we  here  refer  to,  is  the  conspicu- 
in    them   of  any  manifest 


us   absence 

omprehension  of  those  very  powers  they 


periments  are  made  in  like  manner. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  ourowa 
mental  activity  soon  shows  us  that,  in  ad- 


3^S 


INSTINCT   AND   REASON. 


dilion  to  our  various    feelings,  we  also 
"  think"  and  "will."  Thus,  when  a  kind- 
ness has  been  done  us,  besides  pleasura- 
ble feelings  and  emotions,  we  can  think 
of  and   recognize   the    kindness   of    the 
kind  act  —  possibly,  also,  the  self-denying 
goodness  apparent  in  the  performer  of  it 
—  and  we  can  will  to  return  such  kind- 
ness by  some  corresponding  act  on  our 
own  part.     On  the  other  hand,  we   may 
feel  great  annoyance  at  some  hostile  ac- 
tion, and  as  we  think   of   the  unpleasant 
consequences,  one  after  another,  which 
will  probably  result  to  us  from  it,  and  of 
the  peculiar  ingratitude  and  treachery  of 
the  doer,  we  may    begin    to    determine 
upon  some  act    of    hostility    in    return. 
The  idea  may  then  occur  to  us   that  re- 
venge   is  wrong,  and  we  may    wish    to 
avoid  our  contemplated  act  of  hostility, 
but  the  malice  of  the  action    may  have 
been  such,  and  our  temperament  may  be 
so  irascible,  that  the    temptation   to  re- 
venge is  almost  overpowering.     We  may 
then,   with   the  intention  of    aiding   the 
weakness  of  our  good-will,   deliberately 
consider  all  the   claims  on  our  forbear- 
ance we  can  think  of  —  such,  ^.^^.,  as  that 
the  father  of  our  enemy,  while  alive,  did 
us    many  kindnesses  ;  that   the  circum- 
stances of  his  mother  are  such  that  any 
trouble  or  anxiety  would  do  her  serious 
injury  ;  that  the  son  has  almost   ceased 
to  be  a  rational   man  from  his   habitual 
intemperance ;    and     we   may    reinforce 
these   considerations    by    others    drawn 
from  religion.     Finally,    we    may    force 
ourselves  to  relinquish  all  hostile   inten- 
tion, and  perhaps  even  to   perform  some 
beneficial  action  instead.     Here  we  have 
feelings  and  emotions  ;  but,  in  addition, 
we   have  "thought"   reflecting  on    such 
feelings  and   emotions,  and  "will"   dic- 
tating   our    responsive    action.      These 
phenomena  of  our  mind  are  facts  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  as  immediately 
perceptible  as  any  concerning  our  body. 
On   turning  our    mind   inwards   upon 
itself,  we  recognize  our  own  enduring  ex- 
istence as  a  fact  supremely  certain.     We 
inow  with  absolute  certainty  that  we  are 
the  same  person  we  were  an  hour  ago,  a 
week  ago,  perhaps  many  years  ago.    If  we 
are  asked   how   we  recognize   our   own 


existence,  we  reply  we  recognize  it  by 
our  activity,  by  the  actual  exercise  of 
our  various  powers  —  in  this  instance  by 
the  act  of  thinking,  and  of  thinking  of 
ourselves.  If  we  are  further  asked 
whether  we  can  prove  our  own  existence 
to  ourselves,  we  reply  that  primary  truths 
cannot  be  proved.  Every  process  of 
proof  must  ultimately  rest  on  truths  di- 
rectly known  without  proof,  otherwise  the 
process  of  reasoning  must  run  back  for- 
ever, and  nothing  could  ever  be  proved. 
Our  own  existence,  as  a  primary  truth 
directly  known  to  each  of  us,  cannot  be 
proved.  Nevertheless,  though  we  can- 
not prove  our  own  existence,  we  can 
bring  forward  a  truth  to  justify  and 
reinforce  our  consciousness  —  namely, 
"Whatever  thinks,  exists;"  and  since 
we  know  that  we  can  and  do  think,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  we  exist,  and  so 
reason  reinforces  the  declaration  of  con- 
sciousness. Should  any  one  object  — 
"How  do  you  know  that  such  primary 
dicta  2,XQ  true?  may  not  what  you  think 
is  your  existence  be  really  the  existence 
of  somebody  else,  or  your  life  the  dream 
of  some  other  being.?"  —  we  reply,  that 
in  self-consciousness,  and  in  the  percep- 
tion of  such  primary  truths  as  that 
"What  thinks,  exists,"  we  reach  the 
limit  which  nature  has  placed,  and  that 
should  any  man  be  so  insane  as  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  such  primary  dicta,  he  must 
logically  doubt  of  every  other  affirmation 
whatever,  even  that  of  his  own  doubt, 
which  thus  destroys  itself.  Absolute 
scepticism,  and  consequently  utter  intel- 
lectual paralysis,  are  the  inevitable  log- 
ical results  of  any  real  doubt  in  this  mat- 
ter of  our  own  existence. 

There  is  another  point  of  which  we 
should  make  sure  in  examining  the 
activity  of  our  own  minds.  To  have  a 
knowledge  of  anything  is  one  thing  ;  to 
know  that  we  have  that  knowledge  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing.  We 
cognize  an  object  —  e.g.,  a  crow  flying  — 
by  one  act ;  we  cognize  that  cognition  by 
a  very  distinct  act.  To  judge  that  one 
mountain  is  higher  than  another  is  one 
mental  act  ;  to  recognize  that  mental  act 
as  a  judgment  is  an  act  of  a  distinct 
kind.    Yet   both    these    are   judgments. 


io  feel  — to  have  a  sensation,  then,   is 
ideed  a  different  thing  from  recognizing 
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ich  sensations  as  ours,  or  as  being  one 


a  particular  class  of  sensations. 
Our  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  being 
e  same  person  now  as  in  the  past,  im- 
ies  the   trustworthiness   of  memory  — 
e  of  the  most  wonderful  of  our   many 
wonderful  faculties.     Now,    by    a    little 
further  introspection  we  may   easily  see 
tliat  memory  is  of  two  kinds  —  (l.)  Invol- 
untary,   passive,    unconscious,    sensitive 
mory  —  to  our  present  possession  of 
hich  we  do  not  advert  ;  and  —  (2.)    Vol- 
ntary,    active,     conscious,    intellectual 
emory,  which   we   recognize  ourselves 
actually  possessing,  or  as  having  pos- 
ssed  in  the  past,  or  as  likely  to   pos- 
ss  in  the  future.     Either  of  these  may 
ist  without  the  other.     That  the  invol- 
ntary  memory  may  so  exist  is   obvious, 
t  that  the  second  may  be  alone  present 
proved  by  that  most  remarkable   fact 
at  we  may  search  our  minds  for  some- 
ing  which  we  know  we  have  fully   re- 
embered,  and   which  we  think  we  shall 
obably  fully  remember  again  ;  which  at 
esent  we  cannot  imagine,  but  which  we 
tellectually  remember,  and  immediately 
cognize   as  the  object  of  our  intellect- 
l  pursuit  as  soon  as  its  image  presents 
self  in  our  imagination. 
The   next  fact  which  reflection,   com- 
ned  with    external  observation    shows 
s,  is  the  validity  of  our  reasoning  proc- 
esses.    When  to   the   proposition,   *' All 
equilateral    triangles   are     equiangular," 
we   add,  "The  triangle  ABC  is    equilat- 
eral," we  see   that  a  third  truth  is   im- 
plicity  contained  in  the  two  propositions, 
hich  truth  explicitly  stated    is  the  con- 
lusion,  "The   triangle  ABC   is  equian- 
i^ular."     The   nature  of   this   process   of 
inference     is    expressed    by    the    word 
*'  thercforc^^   and    a    little    introspection 
shows  us  that  it  is  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  association  of  different 
things    together   in    the   imagination   in 
such  a  way  that  the  recurrence  of  one 
thing  induces  the  recurrence  of  a  group 
of  others,  as  when  the  recurrence  of  a 
smell  recalls  to  the  imagination   places, 
persons,  and  circumstances    of   various 
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kinds.  Again,  in  logical  inference  there 
is  no  freedom  of  choice.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  any  conclusion  logically 
contained  in  admitted  premisses,  just  as 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  self-evident  proposition,  "  What 
thinks,,  exists."  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  though  our  reason  is  necessitated, 
and  is  neither  free  in  its  conclusions  as 
regards  the  explicit  evolution  of  implicit 
truth,  nor  as  regards  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  self-evident  truth,  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  blitid;  it  sees  the 
objective  truths  the  necessity  of  which  it 
is  compelled  to  accept.  Our  intellectual 
perception  of  necessary  truth  is  not  a 
passive  impotence  of  imagining  iwo 
things  apart  (such  as  our  inability  to  im- 
agine uncoloured  extension),  but  is  an 
active  power  of  perceiving  what  is  posi- 
lively  and  necessarily  true.  Thus  it  sees 
that  if  we  deny  in  a  conclusion  truth 
latent  in  admitted  premisses,  or  refuse  to 
accept  both  terms  of  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, we  thereby  run  counter  to  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  and  the  primary 
truth  that  what  is,  is.  As  to  the  princi- 
ple of  contradiction  — that  anything  can- 
not both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  sense  —  our  perception 
of  its  force  is  plainly  no  mere  mental  im- 
potence, but  is  positively  known  to  us  by 
its  own  evidence.  The  denial  or  doubt 
of  this  principle,  or  the  denial  or  doubt 
of  our  process  of  inference,  results  neces- 
sarily, like  our  doubt  as  to  our  own 
existence,  in  absolute  scepticism  and 
mental  imbecility.  If  anything  may  both 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  then  the 
intellectual  world  becomes  at  once  a 
chaos,  and  all  argument  unmeaning. 
Nay,  it  is  even  impossible  to  really  deny 
the  truth  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, for  if  it  is  not  true,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  in  denying  it  we  are  not  actually 
affirming  it,  or  that  a  doubt  respecting  it 
is  not  the  same  as  absolute  certainty  that 
it  is  true. 

Another  fact  which  introspection  shows, 
is  our  power  of  "attention."  By  this 
attention  is  meant  the  deliberate,  reflexly 
self-conscious  act,  not  that  mere  auto- 
matic attention  which  a  sudden  strange 
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sensation  may  call  from  us  indeliberately. 
This  distinction  is  recognized  and  well 
stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter.     He  says  :  — 

Now  this  state  of  active  as  compared  with 
fassive  recipiency  —  of  attentioti^  as  compared 
with  mere  insouciance  may  be  either  volitional 
or  automatic  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  either  i7iten- 
tionally  induced  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  it  may 
be  produced  unifttentionally  by  the  powerful 
attraction  which  the  object  (whether  external  or 
internal)  has  for  the  eye.  Hence,  when  we 
/ix  our  attention  on  a  particular  object  by  a 
determinate  act  of  our  own,  the  strength  of  the 
effort  required  to  do  so  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attractioji  of  some  other  object. 
Tims,  the  student  who  is  earnestly  endeavour- 
ing to  comprehend  a  passage  in  "  Prome- 
theus," or  to  solve  a  mathematical  problem, 
may  have  his  attention  grievously  distracted 
by  the  sounds  of  a  neighbouring  piano,  which 
will  make  him  think  of  the  fair  one  who  is 
plaving  it,  or  of  the  beloved  object  with  whom 
he  last  waltzed  to  the  same  measure.  Here 
the  will  may  do  its  very  utmost  to  keep  the 
attention  fixed,  and  may  yet  be  overmastered 
by  an  involuntary  attraction  too  potent  for  it ; 
just  as  if  a  powerful  electro-magnet  were  to 
snatch  from  our  hands  a  piece  of  iron  which 
we  do  our  very  utmost  to  retain  within  our 
grasp.  —  Mental  Physiology^  p.  132. 

Closely   connected    with    this    fact    of 
active  "  attention  "  is  the  faculty  of  choice 
and   volition   of  which  we   are   all   con- 
scious.   Just  as  our  own  consciousness 
tells    us   that  we     are   continuously  ex- 
existing  beings,  so  our  own  consciousness 
tells  us  that  we  have  a  power  of  choice 
which  we  occasionally  exercise  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  most  strongly  attracts  us. 
We  are  consious  of  volitions  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  —  (i.)  An  act  of  will  in  which 
we   simply   follow,  without   deliberation, 
in    the   direction    pointed    to   by  all   the 
attractions  and  repulsions  acting  upon  us 
—  as  when  we  walk  down  to  dinner,  or 
stretch    out  our  hand  to  save   a  friend 
from  falling.     (2.)  An  act  of  will  in  which, 
after  full  deliberation,  we  elect  to  follow 
a  course  which  we  perceive  to  be  in  op- 
position to  the  resultant  impulse  of  all 
the    involuntary  attractions    and    repul- 
sions acting  upon  us,  and  make  an  "anti- 
impulsive  effort,"  — as  when,  from  a  love 
of  God,  we  deny  ourselves  an  immediate 
gratification   from   indulgence    in  which 
we  do  not  perceive  any  remote  evil  con- 
sequences to  ourselves.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  free-will ;  it  is  sufificient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  note,  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  men  believe  they  have 
this  double  kind  of  volition,  and  that  they 
have  a  firm  persuasioa  of  their  power  of 


true  voluntary  action  —  and  that  they 
have  such  persuasion,  the  use  in  all  lan- 
guages of  terms  signifying  moral  repro- 
bation or  praise  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate. When  a  man  has  notoriously 
lost  his  power  of  self-control,  and  be- 
come an  automaton,  dominated  by  exter- 
nal or  internal  attractions  and  repulsions, 
we  say  he  is  not  "an  accountable  being." 
Nevertheless  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  fatalists,  like  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill, 
when  they  assert  that  all  men's  actions 
are  determined,  assert  that  which  it  is 
impossible  even  for  them  to  pretend  to 
prove,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained 
on  speculative  and  a  priori  hypotheses  ; 
yet  inasmuch  as  they  contradict  the  com- 
mon voice  of  mankind,  and  what  so  many 
declare  to  be  the  declaration  of  their  con- 
sciousness, they  are  clearly  bound  to 
prove  their  position.  Assertors  of  "  free- 
will" do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that 
they  are  conscious  of  what  is  external  to 
their  consciousness,  as  if  they  could  see 
as  a  spectator  that  external  and  internal 
influences  do  not  in  all  cases  determine 
their  actions  ;  but  what  they  do  assert  is, 
that  they  are  conscious  that  they  them- 
selves, in  the  very  act  of  deciding,  exer- 
cise occasionally  a  free  power  of  choice, 
for  which  choice  they  are  truly  respon- 
sible. Just  as  a  blind  man  pushing  his 
way  through  a  thicket  in  one  direction, 
but  suddenly  taking  another,  because  on 
reconsidering  his  past  footsteps  he  is 
convinced  he  was  wrong,  k7iows  that  his 
change  of  path  was  due  to  his  own 
thoughts,  and  not  to  any  rocks,  pits,  or 
other  external  impediments,  though  he 
cannot  affirm  that  such  were  not  close  to 
him  when  he  turned.  Fatalists  who  try 
to  build  up  on  their  principles  a  repre- 
sentation of  what  we  do  when  we  exercise 
a  power  of  choice,  devise  a  representation 
which  does  not  in  truth  resemble  the 
process  made  known  to  us  by  our  con- 
sciousness, but  is  an  incomplete  repre- 
sentation of  that  process. 

Another  faculty  is  related  to  our  power 
of  will.  It  is  the  faculty  which  our  self- 
consciousness  Assures  us  we  have  of 
apprehending  moral  worth.  On  intro- 
spection, it  is  at  once  apparent  that  in 
pronouncing  any  man  or  action  to  be 
"good"  our  reason  forms  a  judgment 
different  in  kind  from  the  judgment  that 
any  man  or  action  is  "pleasure-giving." 
If  our  neighbour,  intending  to  do  us  a 
malicious  injury,  through  some  miscalcu- 
lation on  his  part  benefits  us,  we  do  not 
on  that  account  judge  him  in  so  acting  to 


I  we  acted  "  rightly,"  or  pronounce   his 
tion  to  have  been  "virtuous."     Indeed, 
I  far  from  our  necessarily  associating 
pleasure  "  with  virtue,  we  judge  a  be- 
tvolent  action   to   have    had   its   merit 
creased  by  the  very  self-denial  which 
ay  have  been  inseparable  from  its  per- 
rmance.     We  are  able  clearly  enough 
to  distinguish  between  a  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  any  given  action  of  ours    is 
Ljht  or  wrong,  and  a  spontaneous  inde- 
herate  tendency  to  do  what  is  generally 
;)proved  of  by  those  with  whom  we  dwell 
or  a  feeling  of  distress  at  some  violation 

R  conventionality. 
The  failure  to  repress,  when  in  society, 
me  harmless  natural  function  may  pro- 
ice  the  most  acute  feeling  of  distress 
without  the  smallest  perception  that  any 
wrong  "has  been  committed;  and  on 
he  other  hand  we  may  have  given  pleas- 
re  to  and  received  the  most  lively  proofs 
f  gratitude  from  our  fellows  on  account 
I  some  act  which  has  been  really  done 
ainst  our  conscience.  Far  from  our 
rception  of  morality  being  the  same 
ling  with  a  feeling  of  deference  to  the 
linions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-men, 
ourselves  judge  whether  society  in 
tain  cases  is  right  or  wrong,  and  we 
mand  a  rational  basis  and  justification 

social  claims  themselves. 
iThe  last  faculty  to  which  it  is  desirable 
re  to  call  attention  is  that  of  "speech." 
eat  ambiguity  and  confusion  exists  as 
what  is   meant  by  this  term,  so  that 
me  distinctions  require  to  be  made.     In 
e  first  place,  the  internal  thought  and 
le  external  expression  of  such  thought 
ust  be  distinguished.     The  essence  of 
mguage  is  mental,  an  intellectual  activ- 
•y,  —  the  vcrbum    mentale  —  while    the 
xternal  expression  of   thought  may  be 
istinguished  as  the  verbum  oris  which 
)llows  the   former,  as  is  evident  by  the 
>  onstant  process  of  inventing  fresh  terms 
in  each  science  to  denote  new  or  better- 
defined  conceptions. 

But  all  rational  expression  is  not  oral, 
nor  is  all  articulate  speech  rational.  We 
may  altogether  distinguish  six  different 
kinds  of  language  :  — 

1.  Sounds  which  are  neither  articulate 
nor  rational,  such  as  cries  of  pain, 
or  the  murmur  of  a  mother  to  her 
infant. 

2.  Sounds  which  are  articulate  but  not 
rational,  such  as  the  talk  of  parrots, 
or  of  certain  idiots,  who  will  re- 
peat, without  comprehending,  every 

K       phrase  they  hear. 
3.  Sounds  which  are  rational  but  not 
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articulate,  such  as  the  inarticulate 
ejaculations  by  which  we  sometimes 
express  assent  to  or  dissent  from 
given  propositions. 
Sounds  which  are  both  rational 
and  articulate  constituting  true 
"speech." 

Gestures  which  do  not  answer  to 
rational  conceptions,  but  are  merely 
the  manifestations  of  emotions  and 
feelings. 

Gestures  which  do  answer  to  ration- 
al conceptions,  and  are  therefore 
"external"  but  not  "oral"  mani- 
festations of  the  verbum  mentale. 
Such  are  many  of  the  gestures  of 
deaf-mutes,  who  being  incapable  ot 
articulating  words,  have  invented  or 
acquired  a  true  gesture-language, 
is  evident,  then,  that  a  paralyzed 
man  might  have  essentially  the  power  of 
language  {verbum  tnentale)^  though  acci- 
dentally hindered  from  externally  mani- 
festing that  inner  power  by  means  of  the 
verbutn  oris.  Normally,  the  external  and 
internal  powers  exist  inseparably.  Once 
that  the  intellectual  activity  exists,  it 
seeks  external  expression  by  symbols  — 
verbal,  manual,  or  what  not  —  the  voice 
or  gesture-language.  Some  form  of  sym- 
bolic expression  is  therefore  the  neces- 
sary consequence  in  man  of  the  posses- 
sion of  reason,  while  it  is  impossible  that 
true  speech  can  for  a  moment  exist  with- 
out the  co-existence  with  it  of  that  intel- 
lectual activity  of  which  it  is  the  outward 
expression  —  as  well  mio;ht  the  concavi- 
ties of  a  sigmoid  line  oe  supposed  to 
exist  without  its  convexities. 

The   faculties  already  referred  to  may 
be  thus  enumerated  :  — 

1.  A  power  of  directly  perceiving  and 

reflecting  upon  our  continued  per- 
sonal activity  and  existence — sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  being  reflect- 
ed on  by  thought  and  recognized  as 
our  own,  and  we  ourselves  being 
recognized  as  affected  and  perceiv- 
ing —  self-consciousness. 

2.  A  power  of  reflecting  upon  our  sen- 

sations and  perceptions,  and  ask- 
ing what  they  are  and  why  they  are  ; 
of  apprehending  abstract  ideas  ;  of 
perceiving  truth  directly  or  by  ra- 
tiocination and  also  goodness  — 
reason. 

A  power  of  deliberately  electing  to 
act  either  with,  or  in  opposition  to, 
the  apparent  resultant  of  involun- 
tary attractions  and  repulsions— 
free-will. 
A  power  of  giving  cxpressioQ  by 
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signs   to  general    conceptions  and 
abstract  ideas  ;  a  power  of  enunciat- 
ing deliberate  judgments  by  articu- 
late sounds —  language. 
These  powers  become  manifest  in  ac- 
tions which  are  deliberate  operations  im- 
plying the  use  of  a  self-conscious,  re- 
flective, representative  faculty. 

Are  such  powers,  however,  possessed 
bv  all  mankind  ?  Putting  aside  idiots  as 
beings  whose  latent  faculties  are  inaccess- 
ible to  our  research,  and  who  are  mani- 
festly in  an  abnormal  pathological  condi- 
tion, we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  they  are.  The  mental  nature  of  all 
men  is  essentially  one,  and  if  there  are 
those  who  do  not  appear  to  understand 
such  conceptions  as  "goodness,"  "  truth," 
and  "justice,"  they  can  at  least  be  made 
to  unde7'standit.  The  essential  oneness 
of  human  nature  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  witnesses  the  least  likely  to  be  biassed 
in  favour  of  such  unity,  and  the  most 
fitted  by  their  abilities,  and  the  patient  la- 
bour they  have  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, to  express  an  authoritative  judgment. 
We  have  just  said  that  by  "  reason  "  we 
mean  a  reflective  power  which  asks  the 
questions  "  What  ?"  and  "  Why  ?  "  Mr. 
Tylor  tells  us  :  — 

Man's  craving  to  know  the  causes  at  work  in 
each  event  he  witnesses,  the  reasons  why  each 
state  of  things  he  surveys  is  such  as  it  is  and 
ho  other,  is  no  product  of  high  civilization, 
but  a  characteristic  of  his  race  down  to  its 
lowest  sta^e.  Among  rude  savages  it  is  already 
an  intellectual  appetite,  whose  satisfaction 
claims  many  of  the  moments  not  engrossed  by 
war,  or  sport,  or  sleep.  —  Primitive  Culture, 
vol.  i.,  p.  332. 

.  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  :  — 

The  American  aborigines,  negroes,  and  Eu- 
ropeans, differ  as  much  from  each  other  in 
mind  as  any  three  races  that  can  be  named  ; 
yet  I  was  incessantly  struck,  whilst  living  with 
the  Fuegians  on  board  the  "  Beagle,"  with  the 
many  little  traits  of  character,  showing  how 
similar  their  minds  were  to  ours  ;  and  so  it 
was  with  a  full-blooded  negro  with  whom  I 
happened  once  to  be  intimate.  —  Voyage  of 
the  «  Beagle;'  vol.  i.,  p.  232. 

Again,  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us  :  — 

Tl\e  state  of  things  amongst  the  lower  tribes 
which  presents  itself  to  the  student,  is  a  sub- 
stantial similarity  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  cus- 
toms, running  through  the  whole  world.  — 
{Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind, 
p.  231.) 

Indeed,  this  author  not  only  witnesses 
to  the  essential  unity  of  man  in  all  places 
bat  also  ia  all  times.    He  says  :  — 


The  historian  and  the"  ethnographer  must 
be  called  upon  to  show  the  hereditary  stand- 
ing of  each  opinion  and  practice,  and  their 
inquiry  must  go  back  as  far  as  antiquity  or 
savagery  can  show  a  vestige,  for  there  seems 
no  human  thought  so  primitive  as  to  have  lost 
its  bearing  on  our  own  thought,  nor  so  ancient 
as  to  have  broken  its  connection  with  our  life. 
—  Primitive  Cidture,  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 

All  men,  then,  agree  in  possessing  the 
faculties  above  enumerated  —  namely, 
self-consciousness,  reason,  and  will,  with 
rational  speech.  It  will  not,  probably,  be 
contended  by  any  naturalist  that  instinct 
ever  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  possess 
those  faculties  actually,  though  many  as- 
sert that  it  contains  them  potentially  and 
in  germ,  and  that  there  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin 
says,  no  difference  of  kind,  but  only  one 
of  degree,  between  it  and  reason. 

Since  we  .are  unab'e  to  converse  with 
brutes,  we  can  but  divine  and  infer  from 
their  gestures,  motions,  and  the  sounds 
they  emit,  what  may  be  the  nature  of 
their  highest  psychical  powers.  Now,  in 
this  process  of  inference,  we  necessarily 
risk  being  guilty  of  a  fallacy  similar  to 
that  of  which  a  certain  school  of  theol- 
ogy has  shown  us  such  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance. 

The  whole  process  of  reasoning  being 
a  progression  to  the  unknown  by  means 
of  the  known,  we  can  of  course  only  de- 
fine the  former  in  terms  of  the  latter.  All 
our  knowledge  having  human  sensible 
experience  as  its  necessary  condition, 
scientific  language  can  only  make  use  of 
terms  which  primarily  denote  such  hu- 
man experiences.  Thus,  when  men  speak 
of  God  and  of  his  attributes,  they  are,  of 
course,  necessarily  limited  to  terms  pri- 
marily denoting  human  sensible  experi- 
ences, and  hence  arises  the  danger  of 
theological  anthropo7norpkis7n.  In  the 
temporary  philosophical  decline  which 
has  accompanied  the  rise  of  physical  sci- 
ence, very  many  modern  theologians, 
neglecting  the  old  rational  conception  of 
a  Deiis  analogus,  have  been  asserting  a 
Deus  univoctis  with  the  natural  result  of 
producing  the  modern  opposite  error  of 
asserting  a  Deus  cequivocus.  In  other 
words,  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  the 
terms  which  denote  powers  and  qualities 
in  man  have  the  very  same  meaning 
when  also  applied  to  God,  has  naturally 
led  to  the  opposite  absurdity  of  denying 
that  there  is  any  relation  whatever  be- 
tween certain  terms  as  applied  to  God, 
and  the  same  terms  as  applied  to  man.  It 
has  become  necessary  to  return  to  the 
old,  safe  via  jnedia  of  the   schoolmen, 
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nd  maintain  with  them  that  though  no 
;erm  can  be  used  in  precisely  the  same 
ense  of  man  and  of  God,  yet  that  none 
he  less  there  is  a  certain  relation  of 
a/oj(y  between  these  two  uses  of  the 
me  term. 

An  exactly  parallel  but  opposite  error 
as  taken  place  in  biolojjical  science, 
escartes,  that  fruitful  author  of  philo- 
sophic error,  deserted  the  old  moderate 
view  which  affirmed  that  between  the 
highest  psychical  powers  of  man  and 
brutes  there  is  a  certain  natural  likeness 

I  and  analojiy,  and  gave  rise  to  *  the  no- 
tion that  animals  are  nothing  but  wonder- 
fully complex  machines  —  an  error  nat- 
Orally  resulting  in  the  opposite  one  now 
BO  prevalent  —  the  error,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  substantial  identity  between 
the  brute  soul  and  the  soul  of  man  —  /'/- 
oloqu'al  anthropovtorphism. 

It   is  this  biological,  or    inverted,  an- 
thropomorphism  which  has   led  to   that 
atcd     interpretation     of     animal 
ctivities   of   which   Mr.    Darwin    in    his 
Descent  of    Man  "  has  given  us   such 
n  ever-memorable  example.     Space  does 
ot  here  permit  of   the  review  of   such 
serted  proofs  of  animal  rationality,  but 
ey    have    been    elsewhere    considered 
ne  after  the  other.f     As  an  example  of 
he  hasty  attribution  of  human   qualities 
;6  brutes,  on  account  of  certain   superfi- 
ial  resemblances,  we  may  take  a  sitting 
ird.     It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  par- 
t  birds  have  keen   parental  emotions, 
t  a  particular  conspicuous  act  has  had 
ery  undue  weight  assigned   to  it  as    a 
oof  of  the  existence  of  such  emotions. 
rVhat  praises  of  the  patient  fidelity  of  the 
bird  sitting  on  her  unhatched  progeny  do 
we  not  meet  with,  and  yet  this  constancy 
is  promoted  by  something  very  different 
from  maternal   tenderness  !     In  truth,  a 
multitude  of  branching  arteries  and  veins 
furnish   such  an  abundance  of   blood  to 
the  bird's  breast  as  to  cause  it  to  seek  in 
the  contact  of   the  eggs  a  refreshing  sen- 
sation.    Cabanis  and  Dug6s  tell  us  J  that 
if  a  capon  be  plucked  in  that  region  which 

*  We  say  "  gave  rise  to,"  because  Descartes  did  not 
really  himself  m.iintain  that  animals  were  pure  ma- 
chines. He  allowed  y«v//w.t'-  to  the  animal,  and  said  : 
"7^  ne  iui  re/use  f>as  mime  le  sentiment,  en  taut 
qu  il  eUftend  des  or  gams  du  corps ;  a  in  si  mon  opinion 
n^ est  fas  si  cruelle  aux  anitnnuxy  Professor  Hux- 
ley {Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  1S74,  p.  $<>y) 
quotes  from  Descartes  the  following  words  :  —  '*  Afais 


pins  grand  de  tousles  prtjngfs  que  nous  ayons  rr- 
ttseutJ'''     But  these  very  true  words  do  not  imply  that 


ttftus  de  notre  en/ance,  est  celui  de  croire  que  les  bites 


'nf< 
the 


■^^■Descartcs  thought   animals  devoid  oi  feeling  or  tm- 

J^^^mgination. 

I^^B   ,t  See  Quarterly  Revie7v  for  Julv,  1871,  pp.  f>7-S7. 


is  naturally  bare  in  a  sitting^  hen,  and 
if  an  irritating  substance  be  applied  to 
the  part  so  stripped,  then  not  only  will 
the  local  inflammation  cause  the  capon  to 
seek  the  contact  of  eggs  and  to  sit,  but 
even  to  act  maternally  to  the  young  when 
they  come  to  be  hatched. 

Hut  the  distinction  in  kind  between 
instinct  and  re.ason,  is  shown  both  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  is  not  able  to  do 
things  specially  characteristic  of  the 
latter,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  can  do  other 
things  for  which  reason  would,  in  like 
circumstances,  be  impotent.  Thus,  no 
animals  employ  rational  language,  nor  do 
they  deliberately  act  in  concert,  nor  make 
use  of  antecedent  experiences  to  inten- 
tionally improve  upon  the  past.  Apes 
are  said,  like  dogs  and  cats,  to  warm 
themselves  with  pleasure  at  deserted 
fires  ;  yet,  though  they  see  wood  burning, 
they  are  unable  to  add  fresh  fuel  for  their 
comfort.  Swallows  will  continue  to  build 
on  a  house  which  they  can  see  has  begun 
to  be  demolished.  Flies  will  deposit 
their  eggs  on  a  carrion-plant  instead  of 
on  animal  matter.  Bees  show  us,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
complex  of  all  instincts,  and  yet  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  *  demonstrated,  by  a 
series  of  most  interesting  and  admirable 
experiments,  that  there  is  such  an  habit- 
ual absence  of  any  intercommunication 
between  them  as  to  facts,  as  to  fairly  lead 
to  the  inference  that  their  communica- 
tions concern  their  feelings  only. 

But  instinct  can  do  things  impossible 
to  reason.  Thus,  chickens  newly  hatched 
will  so  correctly  adjust  their  movements 
as  at  once  to  pick  up  various  objects. 
Some  young  puppies,  M.  Gratiolet  tells 
us,  that  had  never  seen  a  wolf,  were 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  smell  of 
a  small  portion  of  wolf-skin.  Birds  of 
the  first  year  migrate  readily  to  avoid  a 
cold,  of  which  they  can  have  no  knowl- 
edge.    The  young  female  wasp  {Sphex), 


•  See  a  paper  read  before  tht 
the  19th  of  March,  1S74,  and  a: 
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without  maternal  experience,  will  seize 
caterpillars  or  spiders,  and,  stinging  them 
in  a  certain  definite  spot,  paralyze  them 
and  so  deprive  them  of  all  power  of  mo- 
tion (and  probably  also  of  sensation), 
without  depriving  them  of  life.  She 
places  them  thus  paralyzed  in  her  nest 
with  her  eggs,  so  that  the  grubs  when 
hatched  may  be  able  to  subsist  on  a  liv- 
ing prey  unable  to  escape  from,  or  resist 
their  defenceless  and  all  but  powerless 
destroyers.  Now,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  the  consequences  of  its  actions 
can  have  been  intellectually  apprehended 
by  the  parent  wasp.  Had  she  reason, 
and  not  her  natural  instinct,  she  could 
only  learn  to  perform  such  actions 
through  experience  and  the  teaching  (by 
precept  or  example)  of  older  wasps. 
Now,  if  such  complex  actions  can  be 
performed  in  this  unconscious  manner 
by  insects,  why  may  not  the  most  seem- 
ingly rational  actions  of  higher  animals 
be  performed  in  a  similar  manner  ? 
Some  such  actions,  indeed,  singularly 
resemble  those  of  Sphex.  Even  as  to 
mammals,  one  writer  tells  us :  — 

I  dug  out  five  young  pole-cats,  comfortably 
embedded  in  dry,  withered  grass ;  and  in  a 
side  hole,  o£  proper  dimensions  for  such  a 
larder,  I  poked  out  forty  large  frogs  and  two 
toads,  all  alive,  but  merely  capable  of  sprawl- 
ing a  little.  On  examination  I  found  that  the 
whole  number,  toads  and  all,  had  been  pur- 
posely and  dexterously  bitten  through  the 
brain.  —  See  Magazine  of  Natural  History ^ 
vol.  vi.,  p.  206. 

Thus,  then,  both  by  what  it  can  do, 
and  by  what  it  cannot  do,  instinct  exhibits 
its  fundamental  distinctness  from  reason. 
But,  indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  quot- 
ing from  our  best-known  evolutionists 
the  most  striking  declarations  as  to  the 
wide  difference  between  the  highest 
psychical  faculties  of  men  and  brutes. 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  is  constrained  to  ad- 
mit,* that  there  is  "no  doubt"  but  that 
the  difference  is  "enormous."  Mr.  Her- 
bert   Spencer    also    makes    some    note- 


Psychology,  vol.  i.,  pp. 


E.z-s  he  remarks  as 


worthy  admissions. 
to 


birds  that  fly  from  inland  to  the  seaside  to 
feed  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  cattle  that  re- 
turn to  the  farmyard  at  milking-time.  .  .  . 
Even  here  there  is  not  a  purely  intelligent 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  sequences,  for 
creatures  accustomed  to  eat  or  to  be  milked 
at  regular  intervals  come  to  have  recurrences 
of  constitutional  states,  and  the  sensations 
accompanying  these  states  form  the  proximate 

•  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34. 


stimuli  to  their  acts. 

323-4. 

And  again  he  says  :  — 

It  is  anatomically  demonstrable  that  the 
pairing  and  nidification  of  birds  in  the  spring, 
is  preceded  by  constitutional  changes  which 
are  probably  produced  by  more  food  and 
higher  temperature.  And  it  is  a  rational  in- 
ference that  the  whole  series  of  processes  in  the 
rearing  of  a  brood  are  severally  gone  through, 
not  with  any  recognition  of  remote  ends,  but 
solely  made  under  the  stimulus  of  conditions 
continuously  present. 

Also,  he  admits  that  we  find  this 

higher  order  of  correspondence  in  time, 
scarcely  more  than  foreshadowed  among  the 
higher  animals,  and  definitely  exhibited  only 
when  we  arrive  at  the  human  race. 

And  again  :  — 

Only  when  we  come  to  the  human  race  are 
correspondences  of  this  degree  of  speciality 
exhibited  with  distinctness  and  frequency.  -^ 
op.  cit.,  p.  338. 

He  also  makes  a  very  important  admis- 
sion when  he  says  :  — 

It  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  Indian  fish, 
which  catches  insects  flying  over  the  surface 
by  hitting  them  with  jets  of  water,  exhibits  an 
adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions as  special  as  that  shown  by  the  archer 
(who  shoots  high  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  object  aimed  at) ;  but  considering  that  in 
the  fish  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  auto- 
matic connection  between  certain  visual  im- 
pressions and  certain  muscular  contractions, 
it  cannot  be  held  that  there  is  anything  like 
the  complexity  of  correspondence.  —  Op.  cit.^ 
P-  353- 

Surely  the  very  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  explain  the  actions  of  the  par- 
rot, the  pointer,  the  sapajou  cracking  his 
nut  with  a  stone,  or  the  chimpanzee 
drinking  out  of  his  tea-cup.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  these  actions  indicating 
a  power  different  in  kind  from  that  evi- 
dently possessed  by  the  fish,  so  aiming 
his  watery  jet  as  to  hit  in  the  air  an  ob- 
ject seen  from  beneath  the  water  in  spite 
of  the  effects  of  refraction.  Finally,  may 
be  cited  the  following  passage  :  — 

The  animal's  nervous  system  is  played 
upon  by  external  objects,  the  clustered  prop- 
erties of  which  draw  out  answering  chords 
of  feelings,  followed  by  faintly  reverberating 
chords  of  further  feelings  ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
passive  —  it  cannot  evolve  a  consciousness  that 
is  independent  of  the  immediate  e?iviromnent.  — 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  564-5. 

Here  we  have  the  necessary  results  of 
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m  absence   of   self-consciousness.    Be- 
ings devoid  of  self-consciousness  — 

liffercntiate  nothing  consciously  ;  they  move, 
)ut  they  know  not  where,  or  why,  or  when ; 
Ihey  sec,  but   they  know  not  colour  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sound,  which  they  hear  equally 
inconsciously.      They  know  not  their  eye  as 
luch;  they  have  senses  and  perceive,  but  they 
[know  not  anything  as  such.     Memory  they 
'may  have,  but  they  distinguish  not  the  remem- 
brance from  the  perception. —  The  Psychoh^^y 
of  Scepticism  and  Phenomenalism.     By  James 
Andrews.     Glxsgow  :  J.  Maclehose,  1574. 

It  is  no  less  decided  a  sensationalist 
than  Mr.  Lewes  who  has  of  late  made 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  unequivocal 
declaration  as  to  the  great  difference  — a 
difference  even  ///  kind  between  the 
hi;^hest  psychical  faculties  of  brutes,  and 
our  own  mental  powers.     He  tells  us  :  — 

The  animal  feels  the  cosmos,  and  adapts 
himself  to  it.     Man  feels  the  cosmos  but  he 
Iso  thinks  it.  —  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind^ 
)p.  123-4. 

Lgain  he  says  :  — 

Circles  differ  from  circles  in  degree;  they 
liffer  from  ellipses  in  kind.  Whether  large 
>r  small  the  circle  has  the  same  properties, 
id  these  are  different  from  the  properties  of 
je  ellipse.  It  is  true  that  by  insensible  gra- 
itions  the  circle  may  flatten  into  an  ellipse, 
the  two  foci  of  the  ellipse  may  blend  into 
le,  and  form  a  circle.  But  so  long  as  there 
re  two  foci,  the  ellipse  has  its  characteristic 
ropertics.  In  like  manner  the  boundaries  of 
le  animal  and  human  may  be  found  insen- 
sibly blending  at  certain  points  ;  but  when- 
^er  the  •*  animal  circle  "  has  become  trans- 
mned  into  the  "human  ellipse,"  by  the 
Introduction  of  a  second  centre,  the  difference 
ceases  to  be  one  of  degree,  and  becomes  one 
of  kind,  the  germ  of  infinite  variations.  —  0/>. 
cit.,  pp.  153-4. 

I  This  remarkable  passage  contains  even 
I  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
inctness  in  kind  between  the  faculties  of 
hen  and  brutes,  even  than  Mr.  Lewes 
limself  intends.  It  does  so  because  Mr. 
Lewes  is  wrong  in  saying  that  "by  in- 
icnsible  grades  the  circle  may  flatten 
nto  an  ellipse."  With  the  least  degree 
\i  flattening,  the  figure  ceases  absolutely 
o  be  a  circle,  although  our  senses  may 
ail  to  detect  the  aberration.  Mr.  Lewes 
also  admits  *  that  brutes  have  "  no  con- 
ceptions, no  general  ideas,  no  symbols 
^K^f  logical  operations,"  and  affirms  that 
^^Bhe  absurdity  of  thinking  brutes  could  be 
^^■ational  — 

^^B  *  Op.  cit.,  pp.  154-5. 

I 


is  «o  glaring,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at 

profoundly  meditative  min"     '              "  1  led 

to   reject   with    scorn   the  jch 

seeks  for  an  explanation  01  ncc 

in  the  functions  of  the  bodily  '  .m- 
mon  to  man  and  animals,  and  ii  \  re- 
course to  the  hypothesis  of  a  spiriiual  agent 


the    organism.  —  Op.  cU.,  p. 


superadded 

He  also  says  ♦  that  "  animal  imagina- 
tion is  reproductive,  but  not  plastic  :  it 
never  constructs;"  and  describes f  the 
"  knowledge  "  of  the  brute  as  "  such  reg- 
istrations of  experience  as  suffice  to  guide 
his  actions  in  the  satisfaction  of  immedi- 
ate impulses."  Finally,  he  tells  us  J  that 
"between  animal  and  human  intelligence 
there  is  a  gap,  which  can  only  be  bridged 
over  by  an  addition  from  without. ^^ 

But  long  ago  the  world-renowned  phys- 
iologist, John  Miiller,  clearly  laid  down 
such  distinctions,  saying  §  that  brutes 
may  easily  enough  form  associations  be- 
tween sensible  perceptions,  but  that  to 
form  abstract  conceptions  of  such  opera- 
tions as  of  something  common  to  many 
under  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  is  a 
perfect  impossibility  to  them.  He  dis- 
tinctly says  that :  — 

The  cause  of  this  difference  between  man 
and  beasts  does  not  lie  in  the  comparative 
lucidity  or  obscurity  of  the  impressions  made 
on  their  minds  respectively  ;  for  in  this  respect 
there  is  assuredly  no  superiority  in  the  human 
mind.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
human  mind  also  would  never  derive  from  the 
mere  experience  afforded  by  the  senses,  and 
from  habit,  the  general  abstract  idea  of  cau- 
sality, unless  it  had  a  certain  power  of  abstrac- 
tion—  a  power,  namely,  of  forming  a  mental 
something  out  of  the  returning  combinations 
of  two  things  of  which  one  requires  the  suc- 
cession of  the  other.  —  See  Miiller's  Physiol' 
ogy,  translated  by  Dr.  Baly,  1842,  voL  ii.,  p. 
1347. 

He  adds  that  although  dogs  will  be 
come  accustomed  to  perceive  that  hats 
and  caps  of  various  forms  are  put  on  the 
head,  to  recognize  their  master  whether 
naked  or  clothed,  and  sticks  of  different 
shapes,  yet  the  notions  of  identity  and 
constancy,  as  opposed  to  difference  and 
variability,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
psychical  powers. 

It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  instinct,  as 
made  known  to  us  in  and  by  brute  ani- 
mals, is  something  very  different  from 
reason  in  its  developed  condition.     There 

•  Op.  cit,  p.  169. 
t  Op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

X  Op.  cit.,  n.  156.    The  il.ilic«  are  not  Mr.  Lewes's. 
§  See   MUller's  "  Phpiology,"    translated    by  Dr. 
Baly.     184J.     Vol.  ii.,  p.  1J47. 
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bein -,  then,  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  highest  psychical  faculties  of  men  and 
brutes,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
whether  any  of  the  /oTv^r  faculties  of  the 
former  can  throw  any  light  upon  such 
highest  faculties  of  the  latter.  In  con- 
sidering our  highest  mental  powers,  we 
have  already  seen  that  besides  deliberate 
thought,  inference,  voluntary  attention, 
active  memory,  will,  moral  judgment,  and 
speech,  we  have  direct  perception,  asso- 
ciation, automatic  attention,  involuntary 
memory,  indeliberate  volition,  sympa- 
thetic emotion,  and  emotional  expression. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  look  a  little  fur- 
ther at  these  and  some  cognate  matters, 
though  space  will  only  permit  us  to  do  so 
in  a  very  cursory  manner. 

In  a  healthy  condition,  digestion,  as- 
similation, and  growth  are  all  performed 
by  us  in  utter  unconsciousness,  as  are  the 
essential  and  intimate  processes  of  respi- 
ration and  reproduction  ;  and  all  these 
are  faculties  shared  by  us,  not  only  with 
every  animal,  but  with  every  plant.  An- 
other faculty  is  shared  by  us  with  ani- 
mals, and  is  ministered  to  by  our  nervous 
system,  though  still  without  the  interven- 
tion of  consciousness.  This  is  the  now 
familiar  power  of  "  reflex  action,"  a  power 
which  gives  rise  to  movements  in  re- 
sponse to  unfelt  stimuli,  such  movements 
becoming  positively  more  energetic  with 
the  advent  of  insensibility.* 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of 
human  actions  which  result  indeed  from 
sensations,  but  which  take  place  auto- 
matically, and  without  the  intervention 
of  our  will,  or  even  of  our  attention. 

Thus,  when  an  object  suddenly  ap- 
proaches our  eye,  the  eyelids  may  close 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  experience 
of  the  sensation.  A  sudden  or  unwonted 
sound  will  cause  the  whole  frame  to  start 
—  a  direct  and  immediate  sense-percep- 
tion, producing  a  result  before  we  have 
time  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  that  af- 
fection of  our  sense.  The  act  of  swal- 
lowing an  object  placed  far  back  in  the 
mouth  is  probably  simply  reflex,  but,  as 
Dr.  Alison  has  remarked,!  ^^^  initial  act 
of  deglutition,  that  of  passing  the  food 
backwards  from  the  tongue  to  the  istJmius 
/auction,  is  due  to  a  sometimes  almost 
irresistible  propensity  to  swallow  whatever 
grateful  food  or  drink  is  in  the  mouth. 
Again,  as  to  the  act  of  sucking,  Bichat 
says :  — 


•  For  Rood  examples  see  Dr.  Carpenter^s  "  Mental 
PhysioIoR^,"  1874,  p,  70, 

lodd's  Cyclcpxaia.  vol.  111..  d,  4. 


t  See  lodd's  Cyclopxdia,  vol.  ill.,  p. 


It  is  instinct,  which  I  do  not  understand, 
and  of  which  I  cannot  give  the  smallest  ac- 
count, which  makes  the  infant,  at  the  time  of 
birth,  draw  together  its  lips  to  commence  the 
action  of  sucking. 

Indeed,  actions  of  this  kind  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  instinctive ;  and  such 
are  those  we  perform  in  walking  through 
crowded  streets  absorbed  in  a  reverie,  or 
in  running  up  or  down  stairs  —  when,  in- 
deed, any  direction  of  the  attention  upon 
our  successive  actions  tends  but  to  mar 
them.  Allied  to  these  actions,  also,  are 
the  wonderful  wanderings  of  somnambu- 
lists. Dr.  Carpenter  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  spontaneous  production 
of  movements  in  response  to  felt  stimuli 
on  the  part  of  certain  somnambulists. 
He  says  of  such  that  if  their  arm  be  "  ad- 
vanced forward  in  the  position  of  striking 
a  blow,"  .  .  .  "the  somnambulist  is  very 
apt  to  put  it  into  immediate   execution." 

On  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Carpenter 
was  present  — 

A  violent  blow  was  struck,  which  chanced 
to  alight  upon  a  second  somnambulist  within 
reach ;  his  combativeness  being  thereby  ex- 
cited, the  two  closed  and  began  to  belabour 
one  another  with  such  energy  that  they  were 
with  difticulty  separated.  Although  their 
passions  were  at  the  moment  so  strongly  ex- 
cited that,  even  when  separated,  they  con- 
tinued to  utter  furious  denunciations  against 
each  other,  yet  a  little  discreet  manipulation 
of  their  muscles  soon  calmed  them,  and  put 
them  into  perfect  good  humour.* 

A  very  singular  and  complete  case  of 
automatism  has  occurred  in  France, f 
where  a  man  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  head  in  the  late  war,  passes  a  day 
or  two  of  each  month  in  a  condition  in 
which  his  consciousness  seems  entirely 
to  disappear,  and  every  sense  but  touch 
is  dormant,  while  his  acts  are  entirely 
directed  through  the  suggestions  offered 
to  him  by  objects  he  feels. 

But  apart  from  all  abnormality,  such 
actions  as  walking  and  talking,  or  play- 
ing the  piano,  show  that  wonderful  ef- 
fects may  be  produced  by  the  sensibility, 
apart  from  self-consciousness,  and  how 
wonderfully  different  is  sense-perception 
from  thought. 

Miss  Cobbe's  remarks  on  this  matter 
are  worthy  of  citation.  She  says  of 
music-playing  :  — 

Here  we  seem  not  to  have  one  alone,  but  a, 


*  Mental  Physiology,  1874,  p.  605. 

t  See   Medical   Tunes   for  July   28th,    1874. 
case  was  ciied  by  Professor   Huxley,  at  Belfast. 
Nature,  of  September  3rd,  1874,  p.  364. 
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lozen.  Two  different  sets  of  hieropjlyphics 
lave  to  be  read  at  once,  and  the  ri  ' 
[has  to  be  guided  to  attend  to  one  ot  : 
[left  to  another.  All  the  ten  lingers  h...^,  ..... 
^ork  assigned  as  quickly  as  they  can  move. 
j.The  nunc!  —  or  something  which  docs  duty  as 
[mind — interprets  scores  of  A  sharps,  and  H 
Iflals  and  C  naturals  into  black  ivory  keys  and 
'jvhite  ones  ;  crotchets  and  (}uavers  and  demi- 
semiquavers,  rests,  and  all  the  mysteries  of 
music.  The  feet  arc  not  idle,  but  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  pedals  ;  and  if  the  instru- 
ment be  a  double-action  harp  (or  an  organ) 
a  task  of  pushings  and  puUings  more  diflicult 
than  that  of  the  hands.  And  all  this  time  the 
|)crformcr  —  the  conscious  performer  —  is  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  artistic  rapture  at  the 
results  of  all  this  tremendous  business,  or 
perch.incc  lost  in  a  flirtation  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  turns  the  leaves  of  the  music-book, 
and  is  justly  persuaded  she  is  giving  him  the 
whole  of  her  soul.  —  See  MacmiUan's  Maga- 
tine,  November,  1870,  p.  26. 

We  could  hardly  wish  for  a  stronger 
instance  of  how  sensations  may  serially 
unite  and  become  agglutinated  together 
in  complex  aggregations  so  as  to  act  in- 
dependently of  intelligence.  Moreover, 
even  where  actions  are  distinctly  attend- 
[ed  to  and  deliberately  willed,  all  the  sev- 
eral nervous  and  muscular  acts  which 
:ondition  such  actions  are  performed  un- 
:onsciously  and  involuntarily. 

A  striking  and  very  complete  demon- 
jtration  of  the  difference  between  sense- 
jognition  and  thought  has  been  presented 
>y  a  distinguished  writer  in  the  Dublin 
levieiu*     He    supposes   a   spectator   to 
:ontemplate  a  field  of   battle,  and   to  no- 
tice its  varied  incidents  and  accompani- 
>ents  of  sight  and  sound  —  even  the  pur- 
)le  hyacintlis  and   the  green  grass  —  at 
lis  own   place  of   observation.     All  this 
jay  recur  again  and  again  in   his  imag- 
ination, and  the  sight  at  a  future  time  of 
'purple  hyacinths  may  involuntarily  give 
rise  to  painful  feeling  from  previous  as- 
^pociation  :  such  acts  pertain    to  sensible 
)erception,  organic  memory,  and  emotion. 
Jut  if  the  spectator  proceeds  to  consider 
the  utility  of   the  battle,  he  proceeds   to 
'that  which  was  never  presented  by  sense, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  even  if   he  ad- 
verts to  the  greenness  of  the  grass  :  such 
acts  pertain    to    thought.     Green    grass 
seen   is  one   thing,  the    affirmation    that 
grass  is  green  is  quite  another.     Indeed, 
as   this    writer    avers,  abstract    thought 
, cannot  be  modified  sensible  association, 
[since  the   one   necessarily  e.xcludes   the 
other,  and  since,  while  excess  of  bright- 


i 


See  the  number  for  July,  1S71,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  26- 


ness  blinds  the  eve  of  sense,  no  amount 
of  intellectual  clearness  and  luminositv 
L'ven  tends  to  blind  the  eye  of  the  intel- 
lect ! 

The  existence  of  emotion  apart  from 
intellectual  apprehension  need  not  again 
be  more  than  adverted  to,  and  little  need 
be  said  as  to  that  spontaneous  tendency 
to  imitation  which  at  least  most  of  m% 
possess  in  some  degree.  As  to  the  latter 
tendency,  Mr.  Darwin  remarks :  — 

This  is  exhibited  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  in  certain  brain-diseases,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  inll .  )ftcning 
of  the  brain,  and  has  bcci  "echo- 
sign."     Patients  thus  affects :-,  without 

understanding,  every  absurd  gesture  which  is 
made,  and  every  word  which  is  uttered  near 
them,  even  in  a  foreign  language.  —  Sec  his 
Expression  of  the  Emotions,  p.  356,  where  he 
refers  to  Dr.  Batcman  on  "  Aphasia,"  1870,  p. 
no. 

To  sum  up  then,  what  our  rapid  sur- 
vey has  seemed  to  teach  us  about  our- 
selves, it  appears  we  may  establish  the 
following  propositions:  Man  is  a  per- 
sisting being  consisting  of  a  complex  or- 
ganism, which  possesses,  besides  the 
highest  psychical  powers  already  enu- 
merated, the  following  powers  and  activ- 
ities also  :  — 

1.  Vegetative  powers  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  reproduction. 

2.  A  power  responding  to  unfclt  stim- 
uli by  means  of  nervous  intercon- 
nexions —  reflex  action. 

3.  A  power   of  inadvertently  perform- 

ing appropriate  actions  in  response 
to  felt  stimuli,  such  actions,  termed 
instinctive^  being  provided  for  be- 
forehand by  the  special  organization 
of  the  body. 

4.  A  power  of  experiencing  sensible 
pleasure  and  pain. 

5.  A  power  of  indeliberately  cognizing 
sensible  objects,  of  which  some 
start  or  exclamation  may  be  the  sign 
—  sensible  cognition, 

6.  Activities  effected  by  the  union,  ag- 
glutination, and  combination  of  sen- 
sations in  more  or  less  complex  ag- 
gregations, and  simulating  infer- 
ence. 

7.  A  power  of  automatic  or  organic 
memory^  which  may  exhibit  itself  ia 
unintellectual  imitation. 

8.  A  power  of    responding  by  appro- 

priate actions  to  pleasurable  and 
painful  sensations  and  emotions  — 
organic  volition. 

9.  A    power    of    experiencing    vague 
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remaining  for  a  season  in  a  latent  condi- 
tion. The  fact  of  our  not  perceiving  at 
first  the  latent  higher  powers  may  be 
merely  due  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
powers  of  observation,  like  our  inability 
to  distinguish,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  em- 
bryos of  two  widely  different  animals, 
which  inability  no  one  th'nks  of  advan- 
cing as  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
identity  in  the  face  of  the  divergence 
which  subsequent  development  makes 
manifest. 

This  hypothesis  of  latency  harmonizes 
with  the  facts  observed,  since  it  allows 
the  recognition  of  a  difference  in  kind 
between  the  deliberate  and  the  indeliber- 
ate faculties.  That  they  are  so  distinct, 
is  made  manifest  by  the  inverse  relation 
before  referred  to  as  existing  between 
the  two.  The  intensification  of  sensa- 
tion diminishes  the  power  of  intellectual 
action,  while  intense  intellectual  preoc- 
cupation deadens  the  sensitive  faculties. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  long  ago  called  at- 
tention to  this  inverse  relation  ;  but 
when  two  faculties  tend  to  increase  in  an 
inverse  ratio^  it  becomes  unquestionable 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  one 
of  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  power  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  latent  unless  its 
existence  has  been  made  known  in  the 
same  individual  subsequently,  or  in 
others  of  the  same  species.  We  may 
fairly  assume  rational  powers  to  have 
been  latent  in  an  infant  that  died  a  week 
old,  because  such  powers  exist  plainly  in 
all  men  normally  constituted  ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  rationality 
is  latent  in  brutes,  because  no  brute  has 
been  known  ever  to  perform  one  single 
action  for  which  the  presence  in  it  of 
faculties  like  our  own  indeliberate  facul- 
ties will  not  amply  account. 

But  can  any  further  light  be  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  instinct  than  that  de- 
rivable from  its  comparison  with  our 
lower  mental  powers  ? 

Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
seem  to  agree  in  entertaining  a  some- 
what paradoxical  view  as  to  instinct  — 
namely,  that  it  is  superior  to  intelligence, 
in  that  either  by  its  failure  it  becomes  in- 
telligence, or  that  it  is  itself  "  lapsed  in- 
telligence." Mr.  Spencer,  indeed,  shortly 
describes  instinct  as  "compound  reflex 
action"  —  a  complex  reflex  action,  in 
we  possess  the  power  of  thought,  and  !  which  sensation  intervenes,  established 
also  the  power  of  pressing  down  by  our !  by  the  "survival  of  the  fittest ;  "  and,  as 
^^'S'Y  ^"y  object  on  which  we  stand),  it  becomes  more  and  more  compound, 
and  these  different  faculties  may  mani-  failing  to  be  so  ready  and  decided  in  its 
lest  themselves  at  different  times,  some   action,  and  so  becoming  "intelligence." 


pleasurable  and  painful  feelings  — 
emotional  sensibility. 

10.  A  power  of  expressing  such  feel- 
ings by  sounds  or  by  gestures  un- 
derstood by  our  fellows,  and  re- 
plied to  by  corresponding  sounds 
and  gestures  —  emotional  language. 

The  above  ten  groups  are  composed  of 

E'  owers  and  resulting  actions  which  may 
e  performed  without  deliberation  and 
self-consciousness.  For  these  groups  it 
is  necessary  that  the  soul  should  sensi- 
bly cognize  existing  things,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  intellectually 
perceive  their  existence  ;  that  it  should 
feel  itself  existing,  but  not  that  it  should 
intellectually  recognize  its  own  exist- 
ence ;  that  it  should  feel  relations  exist- 
ing between  objects,  but  not  that  it 
should  recognize  them  as  relations  ;  that 
it  should  remember,  but  not  intention- 
ally seek  to  recollect  ;  that  it  should 
feel  and  express  emotion,  but  not  that  it 
should  intellectually  advert  to  it ;  that  it 
should  seek  the  pleasurable,  but  not  that 
it  should  consciously  make  such  pleasure 
its  deliberate  aim. 

We  have  already  seen  that  instinct  in 
brute  animals  is  something  very  different 
from  our  developed  reason,  but  their 
highest  psychical  faculties  appear  to  an- 
swer pretty  closely  to  the  above  indelib- 
erate human  faculties,  and  thus  we  come 
to  see  not  only  what  instinct  differs  from, 
but  also  what  it  resembles. 

"  Entia  non  sunt  multiplica7ida  prceter 
necessiiatem.^'' — The  lower  class  of  facul- 
ties just  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  actions  of  brutes,  while  the 
absence  in  them  of  the  higher  kinds  of 
activity  shows  them  to  be  destitute  of  the 
higher  class  of  faculties  enumerated 
earlier  —  the  presence  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  to  account  for  what 
brutes  do. 

The  remark  will  here  naturally  occur 
to  many  that  reason  is  only  gradually 
made  manifest  in  ourselves,  and  that  the 
history  of  the  human  individual  seems  to 
show  that  the  indeliberate  faculties  may 
grow  into  the  deliberate  ones,  and  thus  the 
latter  can  only  be  considered  as  differing 
from  the  former,  in  degree  and  not  in 
kind. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  one  and 
the  same  being  may  most  undoubtedly 
possess   faculties  of  different   kinds   (as 


IL.. 
a  negative  entity  —  a  failure  of  instinct! 
It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that,  in 
his  chapter  on  instinct,  Mr.  Spencer 
omits  all  consideration  of  the  most  enig- 
matical phenomena,  saying  not  a  word  of 
such  instincts  as  those  of  ants,  termites, 
and  the  wasp  Sphex. 
Mr.  Lewes  tells  us  :  — 

In  instinct  there  is  not  intelligence,  but 
what  was  once  intelligence ;  the  specially  in- 
telligent character  has  disappeared  in  the 
[fixed  tendency.  The  action  which  was  tenta- 
tive, discriminative^  has  now  become  auto- 
matic and  irresistible.  .  .  .  The  objection  will 
doubtless  be  raised  that  instinct  is  wholly 
destitute  of  the  characteristic  of  intelligence 
in  that  it  has  no  choice ;  its  operation  is  fixed, 
fatal.  The  reply  is  twofold  :  in  the  first  place, 
the  objection,  so  far  as  it  has  validity,  applies 
equally  to  judgment,  where,  given  the  prem- 
isses, the  conclusion  is  fatal,  no  alternative 
being  open.  Axioms,  in  this  sense,  are  log- 
ical instincts.  Thus,  the  higher  intellectual 
Erocess  is  on  a  lex>el  with  this  process  said  to 
e  its  opposite.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
element  of  choice  always  does  enter  into  in- 
Itinct ;  although  the  intelligent  discrimination 
>f  means  to  ends  may  be  almost  absent,  it 
lever  is  entirely.  The  guiding  sensation  which 
lirects  the  impulse  is  always  selective.  If  we 
rstrict  intelligence  to  the  logic  of  signs,  to 
Vaj,  there  cannot  of  course  be  anything  in- 
iUigent  in  instinct;  but  if  we  extend  it  —  as 
^e  must  —  to  the  logic  of  feeling,  the  dispute 
all  cease,  —  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  p. 
130,  note,  and  p.  141. 

Now,  this  passage  is  worthy  of  notice 
the  latest  declaration  of  the  sensist 
jchool  on  this  question.  But,  in  the  first 
>lace,  we  affirm  that  not  to  restrict  intel- 
ligence to  intellect  is  absurd  —  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  —  "ideas"  not  "feel- 
ings "  being  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
intellect.  That  there  is  a  logic  in  feel- 
ing—  that  there  is  a  logic  in  even  unsen- 
tient  nature  —  we  are  far  from  denying  ; 
but  that  logic  is  not  the  logic  of  the  crys- 
tal nor  of  the  brute,  but  of  their  Creator. 
Mr.  Lewes  evidently  here  means  by 
"choice"  not  a  deliberate,  self-conscious 
process,  but  a  direct,  indeliberate  action, 
such  as  may  automatically  result  from 
the  association  of  sensible  impressions. 
Indeliberate  actions  of  the  kind  are  not 
to  be  denied  to  brutes,  but  they  are  not 
acts  of  reason,  though  they  are  often 
enough  made  use  of  by  rational  beings, 
just  as  digestion  and  secretion  are  not 
acts  of  reason,  though  they  are  acts  of  a 
rational  being  who  digests  and  secretes. 

Mr.    Lewes's  first  answer  ignores  the 
very  main  distinction  between  instinct 
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and  reason  —  namely,  the  presence  of 
self-conscious  Intellectual  action  in  the 
latter,  and  its  absence  in  the  former. 
Instinct  is  "fatal,"  but  blind;  it  does  not 
know  it  is  compelled,  nor  see  the  neces- 
sity  of  its  action.  Reason  is  fatal,  but 
sees;  it  does  know  it  is  compelled  to  draw 
out  explicitly  in  a  conclusion  the  truth 
implicitly  contained  in  given  premisses, 
and  does  see  the  necessity  of  intuitive 
truths,  such  as  "the  principle  of  iden- 
tity." Moreover,  if  it  can  be  affirmed 
that  "instinct"  is  "lapsed  intelligence," 
then  a  conscious,  deliberative,  discrimi- 
native faculty  must  once  have  been  exer- 
cised by  wasps,  bees,  and  ants  in  all  such 
actions  as  are  now  instinctive,  and  these 
creatures  must  once  have  possessed  a 
rationality  of  which  the  course  of  agci 
has  deprived  them. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  climax  is  still 
more  curious.  As,  according  to  him, 
"  reason  "  is  a  "  failure  of  instinct "  —  an 
"  imperfect  adjustment  "  —  so  with  the  in- 
creasing adjustment  of  "  inner  relations  " 
to  "outer  relations,"  it  must  tend  more 
and  more  to  disappear.  But  will  and 
memory  are  also  represented  by  him  as 
transient  accompaniments  of  an  incom- 
plete state  of  such  adjustment ;  and  even 
"feeling  "  must  also  disappear,  when  the 
adjustment  becomes  perfect,  along  with 
memory  and  reason.  The  highest  men- 
tal condition  then,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  would  be  one  in  which  volition, 
intelligence,  memory,  and  even  feeling, 
have  all  disappeared  in  favour  of  a  "  per- 
fect adjustment."  In  other  words,  the 
most  highly-developed  human  being 
would  be  an  absolutely  senseless  and  un- 
conscious automaton.  This  is  the  "  high- 
er" and  "nobler"  goal  to  which  the 
countless  pulsations  of  cosmic  forces  are 
supposed  to  be  ultimately  tending  in  their 
integrating  and  constructive  action  ;  the 
object  to  the  promotion  of  which  our 
most  strenuous  and  self-denying  efforts, 
and  our  most  fervent  desires,  may  most 
worthily  be  directed  1 

The  views  of  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr. 
Spencer  cannot  be  accepted  by  us,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  thev  gratui- 
tously demand  us  to  admit,  in  bees  and 
ants,  faculties  for  the  existence  of  which 
there  is  no  evidence,  and  without  which 
all  their  activities  can  be  sufficiently 
explained.  Quite  another  cause  than 
"lapsed  intelligence,"  or  even  "lapsed 
sensible  perception  and  association,"  is 
required  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the 
wasp  Sphcx,  and  for  our  own  instinctive 
actions  J   and  if  "instinct"  is  required 
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to  explain  these,  it  may  equally  be  used 
to  explain  a  multitude  of  other  acts  also. 
The  principle  once  admitted,  all  is  ad- 
mitted. 

But  how,  then,  are  we  to  understand 
*' instinct"?  what  is  it?  The  general 
notion  of  instinct  is  that  of  an  imparted 
peculiar 

impulse  urging  animals  to  the  performance  of 
certain  actions  which  are  useful  to  themselves 
or  to  their  kind,  but  the  use  of  which  they  do 
not  themselves  perceive,  and  their  perform- 
ance of  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  being  placed  in  certain  circumstances 
and  feeling  certain  sensations.  —  Todd's 
CydopadicL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3. 

We  have  seen,  pore  or  less  clearly, 
■what  it  is  not,  and  by  what  essential  dif- 
ferences of  kind  it  is  distinguishable 
from  reason.  But  its  very  existence  is 
altogether  denied  by  some  contemporary 
thinkers,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  pecul- 
iarity of  many  animal  actions,  the  per- 
formance of  which  cannot  be  denied. 
This  denial  is  perhaps,  in  part,  due  to  a 
misapprehension.  Certainly  instinct  has 
no  real  substantial  existence  at  all  distinct 
from  the  life  of  animals  which  exhibit  it, 
just  as  "  life  "  itself  is  nothing  substan- 
tially distinct  from  the  creature  living. 
Perhaps,  then  the  great  objection  which 
many  men  seem  to  entertain,  against  the 
recognition  of  "instinct"  as  something 
to  be  distinguished  as  existing,  and  to 
be  separately  considered  and  treated  of, 
is  their  idea  that  by  such  consideration 
and  treatment  a  metaphysical  abstraction 
is  taken  for  a  substantial  entity.  Now 
instinct  as  instinct  is,  of  course,  a  mere 
abstraction,  and  exists  only  in  the  mind, 
though  it  exists  concretely  enough  in 
animal  actions  of  a  special  kind.  In- 
stinct is,  concretely,  the  animal  organism 
energizing  in  certain  ways. 

Mr.  Lewes  speaks  the  language  of  the 
true  philosophy  when  he  says  :  — 

Co-ordination,  mind,  and  life,  are  abstrac- 
tions :  they  are  realities  in  the  sense  of  being 
drawn  from  real  concretes  ;  but  they  are  not 
realities  existing  apart  from  their  concretes 
otherwise  than  in  our  conception  ;  and  to  seek 
their  objective  substratum  we  must  seek  the 
concrete  obiccts  of  which  they  are  the  sym- 
bols. —  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  vol.  i.,  p. 
281. 


as 


This  is  the  very  teaching  of  St.  Thom- 

AU  the  functions  of  each  brute  animal 
all  inslmctive  actions  included,  neces- 
sarily go  with  structure,  and  vary  with  it 
structure  and  function  being  like  the  con- 


vexities and  concavities  of  a  curved  line, 
one  necessarily  accompanying  the  other. 
To  explain  either  thoroughly  is  to  explain 
both.  The  origin  of  one  is  necessarily 
the  origin  of  the  other.  Modern  science, 
by  its  investigations  of  the  simplest  or- 
ganisms, has  abundantly  shown  that  life 
cannot  be  a  consequence  of  organization  ; 
but  neither  need  it  be  a  cause,  but  an 
inseparable  accompaniment ;  life  of  a 
particular  kind  emerging  from  potentiality  ■ 
into  actuality  at  the  very  moment  that 
matter  assumes  a  certain  special  and 
definite  condition.  "  Instinct  "  then,  no 
more  than  "structure,"  can  be  explained 
by  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  "instinct"  of  each  animal,  then, 
is  an  abstraction  denoting  the  faculty  of 
performing  that  group  of  actions  which 
are  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of 
its  structure,  as  stimulated  by  sensation. 
But  such  "  faculty,"  again,  is,  of  course, 
nothing  distinct  from  the  "  soul  "  of  each 
animal ;  which  soul,  once  more,  has  no 
substantial  existence  apart  from  the  liv- 
ing animal  itself. 

This  is  not  the  place,  because  space 
forbids,  to  defend  the  doctrine  that  the 
"  soul "  of  each  animal  is  no  mere  plexus 
of  physical  forces  transformed  by  passing 
through  a  certain  kind  of  matter  so  as  to 
simulate  a  unity  ;  but  is  a  real,  existing, 
single  unity,  a  single  form  of  force  (so  to 
speak)  evoked  by  concurrent  circum- 
stances from  potentiality  into  actuality. 
Nevertheless  we  may  be  permitted  to 
here  affirm  our  belief  that  this  doctrine 
is  the  one  which  best  accords  with  what 
science  teaches,  and  according  to  it, 
instinct  is  an  abstraction  denoting  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  action  of  such  animal 
soul. 

Concurrent  with  such  doctrine  is  the 
view,  which  we  also  accept,  that  the  body 
of  each  living  animal  forms  a  true  unity. 
The  opposite  notion,  entertained  by 
many,  is  that  each  organism  is  not  a  true 
unity,  but  that  each  organ,  each  part  of 
an  organ,  and  each  physiological  unit  has 
its  own  independent  life,  one  not  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  unity ;  so  that  the 
whole  forms  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
groups  of  groups  of  groups  of  groups  of 
parts.  This  was  the  view  which  Schwann's 
famed  "  cell-theory  "  favoured  —  a  theory 
once  received,  especially  in  Germany, 
with  enthusiasm  (like  that  which  has 
greeted  the  Darwinian  theory),  but  which 
is  at  the  present  time  comparatively 
abandoned.  Now,  a  lifeless,  moving 
equilibrium  —  such,  e.g.y  as  a  fountain 
with  a  complex  arrangement  of  jets  — is 
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manifestly  but  the  result  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  active  physical  powers,  con- 
tinuinnj  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 
!  )aring  its  continuance  the  action  of  each 
-parate  physical  force  can  be  distinctly 
1  iced  in  the  result;  there  is  no,  even 
!)parent,  internal  principle  of  cohesion, 
hiill  less  is  there  any  tendency  to  repro- 
iluction.  Every  living  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  manifestly  a  tendency  to 
undergo  a  definite  cycle  of  changes  when 
exposed  to  certain  fixed  conditions,  such 
cycle  ending  with  the  reappearance  of 
that  form  with  which  it  started  ;  an  egg 
thus  ultimately  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  another  egg,  and  a  seed  of  another 
seed.  Moreover,  in  each  organism  the 
various  parts  are  reciprocally  ends  and 
means. 

Instead,  then,  of  considering  an  animal 
A8  a  congeries  of  groups  of  groups  of  in- 
dependently living  units,  it  seems  to  us 
more  accordant  with  reason  to  consider 
it  as  one  living  whole,  in  the  life  of  which 
:h  part,  in  its  degree,  participates. 
lus  the  whole  organism  forms  one  con- 
\uum.  For  our  convenience  as  anat- 
lists  we  actually  separate  it  into  parts 
various  ways,  and  we  consider  it  as 
ide  up  of  such  parts  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is 
\\  really  made  up  of  parts  at  all,  but  is 
whole,  locally  differentiated  in  va- 
>us  ways  and  in  varying  degrees.  To 
istrate  our  meaning  we  may  recall  the 
:t  that  the  air-vessels  of  plants  (like  the 
icheas  of  insects)  were  once  said  to  be 
^pt  open  by  means  of  a  spiral  filament 
'thin  them,  whereas  now  it  is  recognized 
It  there  is  no  such  filament,  but  that 
walls  of  such  tubes  are  simply,  in 
:t,  but  spirally  thickened.  Similarly, 
nerve  and  connective  tissue,  bone  and 
irtilagc,  tendon  and  muscle,  are  now 
recognized  as  imperceptibly  graduating 
one  into  the  otiier,  and  being  actually  con- 
tinuous —  nay,  even  the  very  blood 
merges  with,  and  is  merged  with,  the 
solid  portions  of  the  body  where  the  lat- 
ter are  in  process  of  a^isimilating  and 
increasing.  All  this,  however,  is  but  nat- 
:ral,  seeing  that  the  whole  of  these  parts 
ire  but  various  differentiations  of  the 
l)rimiiive  germinal  substance. 

Once  more  then,  instinct  appears  to  be 
^  faculty  of  the  animal,  feeling,  imagining, 
Mganically  associating,  remembering  and 
automatically  acting  soul,  which  faculty 
is  in  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
(  rganization  of  each  species.  Thus  upon 
'iic  recurrence  of  certain  sensations,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  a  definite  scries  of 
actions  is  initiated,  which,  from  the  be- 
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ginning  of  its  existence,  each  species  i* 
specially  destined  to  perform,  and  for  the 
performance  of  which  its  organization  is 
specially  developed.  In  short,  it  is  action 
like  reflex  action,  but  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  feelings  or  imaginings. 
Such  instinct,  like  the  soul,  of  which  it  is 
a  faculty,  emerges  from  potentiality  to 
actuality /^r/  passu  with  the  assumption 
by  matter  of  the  proximately  fit  condi- 
tion ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  arti- 
ficially to  construct  any  given  kind  of 
animal,  we  should  necessarily  give  rise  to 
the  instinct  in  giving  rise  to  the  structure. 
Some  readers  may  exclaim  —  But  arc 
such  wonderful  powers  latent  in  mere 
brute  matter  t  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
arrangement  of  matter,  in  whatsoever 
conditions,  can  be  the  occasion  of  evok- 
ing from  potentiality  to  act  a  power  not 
only  of  living  and  reproducing,  but  of 
feeling,  of  sensibly  cognizing,  of  forming 
associations  of  sensible  images,  of  con- 
necting therewith  various  emotions,  and 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  complex  in- 
stincts of  the  ant,  the  fidelity  of  the  dog, 
and  the  simulation  of  reason  of  the  ele- 
phant ."*  To  such  objectors  I  would  reply 
—  how  can  you  show  that  your  concep- 
tion of  matter  as  it  exists  is  adequate  ? 
Matter  pure  and  simple,  the  tnatena 
prima  of  philosophy,  nowhere  exists  ac- 
tually, nor  ever  did  so  exist.  Every  forn\ 
of  matter  known  to  us,  even  the  simplest, 
possesses  certain  active  powers,  and  is 
combined  with  a  definite  "form."  New 
combinations  and  collocations  of  matter 
are  continually  evoking  new  forms,  pre- 
senting to  us  other  powers  before  un- 
known to  us.  What  right,  then,  has  any 
one  to  deny  the  existence  in  matter  of 
latent  potentialities  which  experience  and 
reason  combine  to  show  us  are  now  actu- 
ally there,  and,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  latent  antecedently  ?  That  matter 
should  show  us  actions  which  em'oody  a 
quasi  intelligence  is  the  less  surprising 
when  we  reflect  that  all  nature  teems  wiili 
such  unconscious  intelligence.  Reason, 
order,  and  activity  pervade  the  material 
universe  —  the  mineral  as  well  as  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingvloms.  But, 
ajiart  from  man,  such  reason  is  in  no  ma- 
terial being  conscious  01  itself  ;  an  I  the 
soul  of  man  is,  as  we  have  seen,  dillercnt 
in  kind  from  the  soul  of  every  brute,  and 
may  therefore  rationally  claim  another 
origin.  The  resemblance  of  the  uncon- 
scious infant  (whose  instincts  are  less 
developed  than  those  of  many  new-born 
beasts)  to  a  mere  animal,  is  but  a  super- 
ficial one,  and  results  only  from  liie  im- 
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perfection  of  our  powers  of  observation 
That  from  the  first  the  whole  difference 
is  latent,  the  result  proves.  It  is  like  the 
superficial  resemblance  of  an  embryonic 
reptile  to  an  embryonic  bird,  or  even  of 
an  embryonic  beast' to  an  embryonic  fish. 
The  reptile  never  is  a  bird,  nor  the  beast 
a  fish,  thou2:h  the  immature  stages  of  de- 
velopment are  superficially  alike. 
1  If  the  history  of  mankind  is  sketched 
out  by  that  of  the  child's  development, 
then  we  may  conclude  that  man  was  never 
a  mere  animal.  Instinct  and  reason  seem 
to  form  two  distinct  regions  —  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  activity  —  whereof  the  for- 
mer serves  as  the  material  for  the  lat- 
ter. In  order  that  mere  instinctive  facul- 
ties may  become  rational,  there  is  needed 
the  introduction  from  without  (as  Mr. 
Lewes  well  says)  of  a  new  form  or  force, 
which  is  self-conscious,  and  so  can  distin- 
guish itself  from  what  is  not  itself,  and 
can  analyze  both.  With  this  new  princi- 
ple once  introduced,  mere  sensation  is 
transformed  into  conscious  sensibility ; 
the  imagination,  from  being  passive,  be- 
comes active  and  creative  ;  appetite  be- 
comes passion,  and  attachment  friend- 
ship. The  association  of  images  prepares 
the  association  of  ideas.  Association 
becomes  inference.  In  a  word,  from  the 
mere  animal,  we  have  man  ;  and  what  was 
but  direct,  indeliberate,  and  unconscious 
instinct,  becomes  reflex,  deliberate,  self- 
conscious  reason,  with  true  memory,  in- 
telligence, and  will. 

St.  George  Mivart. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MISS  ANGEL. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
IN  GOLDEN  SQUARE. 

What  is  a  mood?  Whence  does  it 
come  ?  Why  does  it  overwhelm  us  with 
its  strange  stupidities  1  Here  we  sit 
quietly  in  our  chairs,  and  what  adven- 
tures are  ours  !  What  comings  and  go- 
ings !  What  momentary  emotion  and  cu- 
rious changes  and  conflicts  !  Armies  of 
thought  sweep  past,  experience,  memory, 
hope,  are  all  ranged  in  battle  array; 
sometimes  the  two  fight  from  daybreak 
until  sunset  and  on  into  the  night,  nor  is 
it  perhaps  till  the  morning  that  we  know 
which  army  has  retreated  and  to  which 
the  field  belongs.     For  a  time  some  such 


came  silence  and  the  deadness  of  humilia- 
tion. Some  sudden  hatred  and  indignation 
had  come  over  Miss  Angel,  like  a  dry  east 
wind  parching  her  very  soul.  She  had 
not  deserved  this,  she  said  ;  she  had 
been  sincere  ;  she  had  not  sought  het 
own  advantage  in  all  this  ;  and  it  was 
hard  to  be  humiliated. 

To  Angelica  this  strange  distorted 
mood  came  as  a  punishment  for  other 
things,  for  the  gentle  vanities  and  infi- 
delities which  had  brought  her  to  this 
pass,  which  had  led  her  on  to  overrate 
her  own  worth  and  judgment,  and  that 
perhaps  of  the  persons  whom  she  hon- 
oured. 

It  is  Goethe  who  says  that  those  who 
will  not  forgive  themselves  for  small 
faults  are  persons  who  overrate  their 
own  importance.  Angelica  of  late  had 
had  many  excuses  for  overrating  herself, 
and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  suffered 
more  acutely  than  she  might  have  done 
at  another  time  from  the  mistake  she  had 
made. 

Young,  ardent,  reckless  ;  how  was  she 
to  realize  to  herself  the  calm  imperturba- 
bility of  a  nature  which  was  not  a  pas- 
sionate one  or  quickly  responsive  to 
things  that  were  not  tangible,  and  to 
which  it  was  unaccustomed. 

The  determination  to  which  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds came  was  one  which  in  the  end,  per- 
haps, was  best  for  all,  for  Angelica  herself 
and  for  others,  but  the  wisdom  of  his 
judgment  could  only  be  measured  by 
time.  Perhaps  it  was  some  dim  unac- 
knowledged consciousness  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  want  of  earnestness  which  made 
him  mistrust  his  sentiment  for  Miss  An- 
gel, its  strength  and  power  of  endurance. 

He  walked  away  moderately  satisfied 
with  the  part  he  had  played  ;  Angel  sat 
quite  still,  as  I  have  said,  looking  into 
the  gathering  dusk,  watching  the  lights 
fade  ;  they  changed  from  blue  twilight 
into  grey  and  dimmest  shadow;  chill, 
cold,  silent,  the  spring  evening  gathered 
round  her,  and  her  white  face  and  figure 
faded  into  its  darkness. 

Fate  is  kind  sometimes  with  unexpect- 
ed blessings,  that  seem  all  the  brighter 
when  they  come  in  hours  of  twilight. 
Open  a  door  into  a  room  full  of  sorrow- 
ful shames  and  regrets.  Flash  the  light 
of  a  candle  upon  all  these  vapours  and 
dismal  consternations.  ... 

There   is   a   sound   of   voices   on   the 

stairs  ;    there    have   been     exclamations  . 

and  thumpings  and  summonings  ;  some,1 


battle  was  raging  in  Angelica's  heart  as    one   is    calling    out    her  name    eagerly, 
she  sat  quite  quiet  upon  the  couch  ;  then  'and  the  noise  comes  nearer  and  the  light 
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irts  into  the  room,  and  somehow  An- 
•I,  out  of  her  twilight  shame,  suddenly 
ids  herself  in  lij^ht,  in  love,  enfolded  in 
ro  tremblinj:^  arms  that  hold  her  tij^ht 
>se  to  a  shabby  old  beating  heart, 
le  is  blessed  almost  before  she  knows 
fho  it  is  that  has  come  ;  she  feels  she  is 
ife,  scarce  knowing  how  security  has 
►me  to  her ;  safe  upon  her  father's 
►art  with  the  benediction  ot  his  tender 
Hith  upon  her  ;  she  knows  all  this  al- 
>st  before  she  has  realized  that  it  is 
She  had  not  even  heard  the  foot- 
[eps  travelling  up-stairs,  so  engrossed 
id  she  been  by  her  dreary  present, 
'hat  present  is  over,  changed  in  the 
rinkling  of  an  eye.  She  gives  a  little 
ippy  cry,  tears  fill  her  eyes  ;  a  sudden 
)d  of  ease  flows  to  her  heart,  the 
»avy  load  seems  uplifted  as'  she  clasps 
id  clings  to  the  old  man,  sobbing  and 
peace  once  more. 

In  after  years  that  moment  came  back 
her  sometimes,  and  that  meeting,  the 
[ought  of  her  dim  despairing  loneliness, 
the  father's  love  outside  the  closed 
)or.  That  faithful  blessing  (never  ab- 
|nt  indeed  in  its  tender  infallibility),  had 
Jen  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  ex- 
kssion  at  the  time  when  she  needed 
comfort. 

It  may  be  our  blessing  as  well  as  our 

mishment  that  the  uo7i/  is    not  all  with 

as  we  hold  it,  nor  the  moment  all  over 

|at  is  past.     It   is  never  quite  too  late  to 

^member,  never  quite    too  late  to  love  ; 

though  the  heart  no  longer  throbs  that 

might  have   warmed,  the    arms   are 

Id  low  that  would    have  opened  to    us. 

[ut  who  shall  say  that  time  and  place  are 

10  be  a   limit  to    the  intangible  spirit  of 

'  )ve   and   reconciliation,   and   that   new- 

)und  trust  and    long-delayed   gratitude 

:ii  ly  not  mean  more   than  we  imagine  in 

uur  lonely  and  silenced  regret  ? 

John  Joseph  was  not  alone,  the  porters 
were  carrying  up  his  trunk,  with  the  great 
' ords    and    padlocks.      It    contained    a 
iieese  among  other  treasures,  and  a  goat- 
kin  waistcoat,  a  present  from  his  sister- 
i-law,  and  some  linen  for  Angelica's  own 
'  oar,    and   a  peasant's  hat    and    bodice 
10m  Coire,  that   Miss  Angel  had  wished 
ior. 

•  Behind  the  hair  trunk  and  holding  by 
Antonio's  hand  came  a  little  person,  of 
some  ten  years'  experience,  climbing  the 
stairs,  with  weary  little  feet,  looking 
about  with  dark  observant  eyes,  set  in  a 
shy  ingenuous  round  face. 

This  was  a  little  orphan  cousin  of  An- 
gelica's, Rosa,  from  Uncle  Michelc'sfarm, 


who  had  been  despatched  to  keep   house 
with  her  grand  relations  in  London. 

Old  John  had  a  liking  for  the  little 
creature,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own 
Angelica  at  her  age,  and  he  had  brought 
her  off  without  much  pressing;  he  only 
stipulated  that  Michele  should  pay  her 
travelling-expenses  as  far  as  Lyons. 
'*  Couldn't  we  walk,  Uncle  John  ?"  said 
little  Rosa,  anxiously ;  but  Uncle  John 
told  her  she  should  come  in  a  coach  with 
horses  and  postilions.  What  would  An- 
gelica say  If  they  were  to  arrive  all  in 
rags  and  covered  with  dust  ?  They  might 
have  come  in  rags,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Angelica  had  no  words  wherewith  to  bid 
them  welcome ;  they  were  come  home, 
that  was  enough.  How  had  Antonio 
known  they  were  arriving  ?  What  fortu- 
nate chance  had  sent  him  to  meet  them  ? 
The  fortunate  chance  was  that  Antonio, 
being  anxious  about  Miss  Angel's  woebe- 
gone looks  an  hour  before,  had  walked 
back  by  the  winding  street  at  the  square 
corner(that  street  which  led  so  often  to  her 
house),  and  he  had  been  standing  outside 
at  the  windows,  when  old  Kauffmann, 
shaken  by  his  long  journey,  agitated,  sus- 
picious, fearing  murder,  and  I  know  not 
what  dangers,  drove  up  in  a  hired  coach. 
The  first  person  the  old  man  saw  was 
Antonio,  with  folded  arms,  standing  upon 
the  pavement.  He  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve in  his  good  fortune.  Was  //ii's  the 
house,  //lis  Angelica's  palace  ?  The  tall 
windows  opened  upon  iron  rails,  carved 
and  bent  into  shape  as  iron  railings  used 
to  be  in  those  days.  Her  door  was  also 
ornamented  with  delicate  tracery,  and  on 
either  side  a  narrow  window  let  the  light 
into  the  flagged  hall,  where  a  black-and- 
white  pavement  had  been  laid  down  by 
some  former  inhabitant.  The  place  is 
little  changed.  Only  yesterday  we 
crossed  the  quaint  little  square,  with  its 
bare  trees.  The  drifting  clouds  shone 
with  city  lights  and  gleams.  The  old 
houses  stand  in  rows  ;  they  are  turned 
to  quaint  uses  —  schools  of  arms,  socie- 
ties, little  day-schools  for  children,  for- 
eign table-d'hotes,  a  ''supreme  council'* 
rules  in  a  ground-floor  parlour.  Italian 
courriers  congregate  in  the  corner  house, 
by  which  Zucchi  used  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  flagged  hall.  There  are  old  shops 
for  china  and  wooden  carving  in  the  ad- 
joining streets.  In  one  of  the  houses, 
M.  R.  tells  me  of  a  lawyer's  oflice,  where 
a  painting  by  Miss  Kauffmann  still 
graces  the  panel  of  the  chimney.  Per- 
haps that  may  have  been  the  house  where 
Zucchi    lodged,  and    the    painting    roav 
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have  been  her  ^\it  to  the  faithful  friend. 
The  faithful  friend  was  made  happy  to- 
niijht  by  the  slight  of  the  happiness  of  the 
people  he  was  interested  in.  They  had  a 
little  impromptu  feast  in  the  studio.  The 
lamp  was  liorlued,  the  table  was  spread, 
old  Kauffmann  produced  his  cheese,  and 
would  have  had  Angelica's  servants  join 
them  at  supper,  if  she  had  not  laughed 
the  proposafoff.  Lord  Henry  happened 
to  call  in  late,  on  his  way  to  some  card- 
party  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  stared  at 
the  homely  gathering,  at  the  old  man,  at 
the  little  girl,  half  asleep,  swinging  her 
weary  legs,  with  her  head  against  Anto- 
nio's shoulder. 

He  tried  to  enter  into  his  usual  senti- 
mental vein  of  talk  with  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  but  she  was  naturally  ab- 
sorbed, and  had  no  scruples  in  letting 
him  see  that  he  was  in  the  way.  He 
went  off  annoyed  by  his  reception. 

"  That  one  there  appears  to  have  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  head,"  said  old  John 
Joseph,  as  Lord  Henry  walked  away.  "  I 
spoke  to  him  three  times  and  he  did  not 
answer,  but  examined  me  as  if  I  were  an 
ox.  These  English  people  seem  stupid 
and  dull  of  comprehension." 

"They  are  clever  enough,"  said  Anto- 
nio with  a  sneer,  "and  insolent  enough 
at  times  to  require  a  lesson."  His  vexa- 
tion woke  up  little  sleepy  Rosa.  The 
child  raised  her  head,  and  looked  round 
the  room  with  blinking  eyes. 

"  You  will  love  some  of  them,  father, 
when  )'ou  know  them  better  —  don't  be- 
lieve cross  old  Antonio,"  said  Angelica, 
"nor  let  us  think  of  anybody  but  our- 
selves to-night."  She  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble, and  came  round  to  where  Antonio 
was  sitting. 

"  Look  at  this  child,  she  is  half  asleep," 
said  Antonio,  softening,  as  he  usually  did 
at  Miss  Angel's  approach. 

"  Give  her  to  me,  Antonio,"  said  Angel. 
♦'  Come,  Rosa,  I  will  put  you  into  your'lit- 
tle  bed,"  and  then  she  opened  her  arms 
and  little  Rosa  nestled  into  them  with  lan- 
uid  childish  trust.  The  two  men  got  up 
rom  the  table,  and  followed  Miss  Angel 
into  the  adjoining  room  where  Marianna 
had  made  up  the  little  bed  in  a  corner. 
Old  Kauffmann  began  uncording  Rosa's 
box.  Angel  sat  down  on  the  bedside 
»miling,  with  a  happy  grateful  heart.  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  far  from  her  mind  as  little 
Rosa  slept  with  her  head  hanging  warm 
against  her  shoulder.  The  little  thing 
woke  up  when  Miss  Angel  undressed 
her,  but  she  was  soon  dreaming  again, 
unconscious  of  the  strange    new   \vorld 
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into  which  she  had  come  from  her  green 
home  in  the  valley. 

That  was  tranquil  happiness  ;  and  all 
the  next  days  were  happy,  and  seemed  as 
if  they  were  old  days  come  back.  Anto- 
nio spent  most  of  them  in  Golden 
Square ;  he  was  going  away  soon,  he 
said,  and  returning  to  his  work  near 
Windsor.  He  had  many  messages  for 
Angelica  from  his  friends  there,  from  Dr. 
Starr  and  his  seven  daughters. 

"  They  say  your  room  is  always  ready  ; 
you  are  never  to  go  anywhere  else  ;  it  is 
a  most  agreeable  house  to  live  in.  The 
seven  young  ladies  are  charming,"  said 
Antonio  smiling. 

"  I  cannot  spare  her  yet,"  said  John 
Joseph  one  day  when  Miss  Angel  had 
left  the  room.  "  But  I  am  too  tender  a 
father  to  oppose  her  good  prospects,  and 
I  shall  know  how  to  resign  myself  to  a 
new  separation  when  my  child  is  sum- 
moned to  the  sovereign  court.  Then  she 
shall  stay  with  your  friends.  I  feel  some- 
times, Antonio,  as  though  I  were  a  fool- 
ish old  man,  and  out  of  place  in  this  bril- 
liant circle.  That  lord  came  again  this 
morning  with  the  lady  ambassadress. 
Their  manner  was  extraordinary,  but  I 
would  not  for  worlds  that  Angelica  should 
know  it.  They  are  her  patrons,  they 
must  be  humoured  by  us." 

One   day   Angelica    found   her  father 
looking  very   much    delighted.     Antonio      | 
was  also  in  the  room,  but  /is  seemed  an-     | 
noyed. 

"  A  friend   had   been  there,"  said  old 
Joseph,  triumphant  ;  "one  whose  friend-      ti 
ship  might  be  worth  much  to  them  all—     I 
one  who "  '^ 

"it  is  that  man  from  Venice,"  said 
Antonio.  "  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  us 
can  profit  by  his  coming." 

"  Count  de  Horn  ?  /shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  him,"  said  Miss  Angel,  laughing, 
and  sitting  down  at  her  easel.  "  Was  he 
nice,  father  ?  Was  he  glad  to  see  us  es- 
tablished in  our  splendour  ?" 

"He  is  coming  again,"  said  Zucchi. 
"You  will  be  able  to  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions you  choose.  Your  father  made  him 
as  welcome  as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  the 
house." 

"  And  does  not  my  father  make  others 
welcome,  too  ?  "  said  Angelica,  looking 
round  reproachfully. 

Antonio  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "John 
Josepii  knows  well  enough  who  is  useful 
to  him,"  he  said. 

When  Count  de  Horn  called  again,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  Antonio  was  again 
there,  and  more   than  usually  sarcastic. 
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I^Head  lo  try  and  stop  his  rudeness  to  lier 
I^Kjcst,  whom  she  was   really  glad  to  see. 
I^Hntonio  marched  off  in  a  ra;;e. 
I^V^M.  de  Horn  seemed  to  notice  nothing^, 
I^Kit  went  on  praisinji  i)ictijre  after  picture. 
I^He  even  sug;:ested  one,  of  which  the  sub- 
■^^ct  was  to  be  a  Cupid,  with    the  motto 
••  Gariic  d  vous^    Angelica  actually  exe- 
cuted this. 
♦' Wc  hope  the  count  will  purchase  the 
I        studv,"  said  old  Kauffmann. 
■K   Antonio  afterwards  said  he  should  not 
l^fte    surprised    if    he  did  ;  it    was  a  most 
I^Kulgar  and  commonplace  composition. 
I^P^Angelica  nearly  stamped  with  vexation. 
^**Noih.ing  pleases  you  that  I  do." 

*' Many  things  please  me  that  you  do, 

ibut  you  want  me  to  compliment  your  van- 
ity from  morning  to  night,"  said  Zucchi, 
trembling  with  vexation,  upsettin^:  a  table 
in  his  wrath,  and  making  himself  gener- 
ally odious. 

Miss  Angel's  vanity  was  of  a  less  ex- 
sable    nature  than  good  old   John  Jo- 
ph's  reflected  self-laudations.     He  be- 
me  very  pious  about  this  time,  and  used 
frequent  the  little  Catholic  chapel  near 
anchestcr    Square,  and    return   thanks 
heaven   for   Angelica's  success — for 
r   patrons   those    lords,   this    valuable 
unt    their  friend — for  her  talents,  for 
own  repose  and  happiness.     He  used 
come   back   rather    cross,   and   scold 
tie  Rosa,  or  the  man-servant,  or  Angel 
she   came   to  meet  him,  or  Antonio  if 
began  to  sermonize. 
Antonio  bore  the  old  man's  vexatious 
,oods   with  admirable  temper.     He  was 
arming  to  any  one  young  and  helpless, 
to  old  and  dependent  people.     To  suc- 
ssful   people,  however,   to   his   equals 
d  superiors,   Antonio   was,  it  must  be 
nfessed,  perfectly  odious  at  limes. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

[OSE  WHO   ARE   ABLE  TO 
CITY. 


RULE   IN   THE 


De    Horn   was   a    mystery    to    other 
jople   besides  Antonio.     He  was  never 
Uirely  at  his  ease.     He  would  stand,  or 
It,  or  talk,  apparently  without  effort,  but 
)thing  seemed  spontaneous.     He  never 
»pcared   quiie  to  belong  to  the  society 
which  he  was,  or  even  to  care  to  do  so. 
le  used  to  have  strange  fits  of  abstrac- 
|on,  during  which  he  seemed   to  lose  the 
ircad  of  what  was  going  on.     One  day, 
instead   of    walking  up-stairs  into  Angel- 
ica's studio,  he  wandered  down  into  the 


kitchens  below,  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  man  and  the  cook.  On  another 
occasion  he  clambered  up  to  the  lianging- 
board  of  his  own  coach.  He  was  very 
kind  but  capricious  to  his  servants  and 
dependants.  Many  tales  were  told  of 
his  valour  and  military  skill.  He  had 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  French 
army.  People  said  he  was  now  engaged 
upon  some  secret  diplomatic  mission. 
He  had  come  from  Venice  by  way  o£ 
Vienna  and  Paris,  and  was  now  estab- 
lished in  rooms  in  St.  James's.  He  did 
not  entertain,  but  his  splendid  equipage 
and  liveries  gave  him  notoriety,  and  his 
good  looks  and  elaborate  courtesy  made 
him  popular,  especially  with  women  ; 
men  were  a  little  shy  of  him.  He  had 
fought  a  duel  or  two  ;  he  played  cards  as 
everybody  else  did,  but  he  never  drank 
any  wine.  His  riding  was  unrivalled,  and 
it  was  really  a  fine  sight  to  see  him 
mounted  on  one  of  Lord  W.'s  spirited 
chargers,  and  galloping  round  and  round 
the  stable-yard.  His  dancing  was  also 
said  to  be  unequalled.  He  had  already 
engaged  Miss  Angel  for  a  couple  of  sets 
at  Lady  W.'s  great  ball,  to  which  every 
one  was  looking  forward.  ' 

De  Horn  was  a  tall  and  distinguished- 
looking  man,  witli  a  thoughtful  counte- 
nance. His  keen  eyes  seemed  to  read 
the  unspoken  minds  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  colitact.  It  was  true  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  world  ;  he  could 
read  men  and  women  to  a  certain  point, 
measure  their  shortcomings  and  their 
vanities  with  a  curious  quickness  of  ajv 
prehension,  but  that  was  all.  There  is  a 
far  wider  science  of  human  nature,  of 
which  scarcely  the  first  lessons  had 
reached  him.  To  understand  people's 
good  and  generous  qualities,  to  know 
their  best  and  highest  nature,  we  must  be 
in  some  measure  tuned  to  meet  them. 

Nobody  knew  very  much  about  De 
Horn,  although  everybody  was  talking 
about  him.  Angelica  used  to  meet  him 
constantly.  She  was  always  glad  to  see 
him  in  the  room  when  she  entered.  Dr. 
Burney  was  still  giving  his  musical  par- 
tics  that  autumn.  Angelica  used  to  go 
there,  and  De  Horn  rarely  missed  one. 
although  he  seemed  not  to  care  for  lit- 
erary society  as  a  rule,  and  used  lo  look 
with  an  odd  expression  at  the  tea-table 
and  the  six-weeks-old  dish  of  baked 
|iears  which  the  company  systematically 
rejected.  The  pears  might  be  indifferent, 
but  tlie  company  was  of  the  best,  and 
Dr.  Burney,  with  his  sword  and  court* 
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dress,  would  come  in  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's,  bringing  a  flavour  of  high- 
est social  refinement. 

De  Horn  sometimes  spoke  of  life  in 
Sweden,  of  his  home  at  Hafvudsta,  with 
a  certain  well-bred  reserve.  Angelica 
was  much  interested  by  the  few  words  he 
let  drop  one  day  concerning  his  picture- 
galleries. 

"  Had  he  pictures  ?  What  pictures  ?  " 
asked  Angelica. 

"  I  trust  before  long  that  I  may  be  able 
to  answer  your  question  by  pointing  to 
.some  now  in  your  own  studio,  madam," 
he  said,  with  the  slow  foreign  accent. 
"  What  charm  can  those  of  the  old  men 
have  for  us  compared  to  that  which  your 
work  must  ever  exercise  ?" 

This  was  the  style  of  conversation  that 
Angelica  did  not  object  to,  though  com- 
mon sense  made  her  reply:  "I  can  im- 
agine that  a  friend's  work  may  have  its 
own  interest ;  but  the  old  men,  as  you 
call  them,  count,"  said  Miss  Angel,  co- 
quettishly,  "have  their  own  wonderful 
gifts,  which  we  cannot  hope  to  follow  or 
repeat.  What  pictures  have  you  ?  Are 
they  of  the  Italian  school  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count,  absently. 
*' Your  Hobbema  painted  a  very  fine  por- 
trait of  my  father " 

Angelica  looked  puzzled.  The  count 
suddenly  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  "  For- 
give my  distractions,  madam,  since  you 
are  the  cause  of  them.  What  were  we 
talking  about  ?" 

''JVe  are  talking  about  Dr.  Johnson, 
count,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  present, 
who  did  not  wish  Angelica  to  monopo- 
lize their  lion.  "  He  is  expected  here 
presently.     Have  you  ever  met  him  ?" 

*'An  old  man  —  something  like  this," 
said  tiie  count,  taking  a  few  steps  and 
changing  his  face.  It  was  a  curiously  ef- 
fective piece  of  mimicry,  and  the  result 
was  so  striking  that  everybody  exclaimed, 
and  began  to  entreat  De  Horn  to  per- 
form some  other  characters.  Angelica 
was  scarcely  pleased  when  he  suddenly 
looked  at  his  watch  and  darted  across 
the  room  in  imitation  of  Lord  W.'s  pe- 
culiar manner. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Lord  W.  is  the  kind- 
est man,  the  best  of  creatures,"  she 
cried.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  imi- 
tated." 

"And  yet  you  yourself  have  painted 
liis  portrait,"  said  De  Horn,  reproach- 
fully, immediately  returning  to  her  side. 
His  looks  seemed  to  say,  "  I  only  did  it 
to  please  you.  I  hate  the  whole  thing." 
lo  vain  they  all  begged  for  further  speci- 


mens of  his  power.  He  took  leave  at  the 
first  pause  in  the  conversation.  Miss 
Reynolds  came  and  sat  down  in  the  place 
he  had  left  vacant.  "  What  an  actor  that 
man  is  !  "  the  little  lady  said  ;  "  I  won- 
der whether  good  judges  would  agree 
with  me.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  it 
seemed  to  me  for  the  first  time  that  he 
was  no^  acting  to-night  when  he  per- 
formed those  characters.  Where  is  your 
father?  why  have  you  not  brought  him  ?" 

"My  father  is  at  home," said  Miss  An- 
gel ;  "  he  would  not  come  out." 

Happy  as  he  was,  and  proud  of  An- 
gelica and  her  brilliant  success,  and  de- 
lighted as  he  might  be  by  the  accounts  of 
her  popularity,  old  Kauffmann  felt  very 
forlorn  sometimes  in  the  strange  London- 
world  into  which  he  had  penetrated,  and 
even  as  if  Angelica  was  no  longer  the 
same  little  Angel  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  At  first  he  tried  to  conceal 
this  feeling  :  for  a  week  after  his  arrival, 
and  on  the  following  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  he  concealed  it ;  on  Fri- 
day his  depression  became  too  evident  for 
Angel  not  to  guess  with  her  quick  wits 
that  something  was  amiss.  The  old  man 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  her  studio,  re- 
ceived her  guests  with  the  old  well- 
known  formula,  but,  alas,  here  even  his 
trump-cards,  the  cardinal  and  the  bishop 
of  Como,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  po- 
tency. 

Angelica  used  to  find  it  difficult  to  im- 
press English  customs  upon  old  John  Jo- 
seph, whose  familiarity  and  obsequious- 
ness were  sometimes  a  little  trying  to  her 
friends.  She  was  not  one  of  those  who 
dwell  upon  the  faults  of  the  people  they 
love,  but  it  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to 
the  small  social  difficulties  that  arose 
from  time  to  time. 

People  stared  at  the  old  fellow,  as 
Lord  Henry  had  done,  some  ignored  him, 
some  turned  away  ;  certainly  Lady  W. 
was  barely  civil  to  him  when  she  came, 
and  if  they  had  not  had  that  one  quarrel 
already,  Angelica  would  have  spoken  to 
her  on  the  subject.  But,  as  it  was,  she 
dared  risk  no  more  scenes,  for  she  did 
not  feel  in  herself  the  strength  to  with- 
stand unkind  words  and  feelings  from  the 
person  to  whom  she  owed  so  much. 
Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  persisted  in  her 
visits,  was  the  one  person  willing  to 
listen  while  old  Kauffmann  recounted  the 
present  and  past  glories  of  Angelica's 
career.  Alas  !  none  were  to  compare  to 
these  present  honours,  and  yet  were  they 
happier  now  than  in  the  old  wandering 
days  when  they  knew  not  from  hour  to 
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hour  what  would  befall  them  ?  But  peo- 
ple strive  for  something  apart  from  hap- 
piness, and  must  not  complain  if  success 
does  not  always  bring  those  consolations 
which  belong  to  less  prosperous  times. 

Old  Kauffmann  felt  the  want  of  definite 
occupation,  which  is  almost  a  necessary 
in  life,  when  sunshine  (that  best  of  occu- 
).ltions)  fails.  He  visited  the  sights  most 
[diligently.  Little  Rosa  of  the  dark  eyes 
was  his  companion  in  his  walks  ;  with 
her  he  went  to  sec  Zucchi  in  his  lodging 
in  Soho.  There  were  some  sights  as  well 
unseen.  One  day  they  met  two  carls 
with  seven  men  going  to  be  hanged  at 
Tyburn. 

The  Swede's  criticisms  were  very  con- 
soling to  both  the  ariists,  shivering  from 
Antonio's  last  sermon.  Antonio  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  De  Horn  had 
natural  cleverness,  but  no  real  feeling 
whatever  for  art.  He  praised  Angelica 
because  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  and  when 
he  stood  absorbed  before  her  easel  and 
exclaimed,  "Good  heavens,  what  ge- 
nius !"  he  scarcely  looked  at  the  picture, 
but  at  the  blushing  painter. 

I"  There  is  a  man  of  worth,"  old  John 
Joseph  would  cry,  rubbing  his  hands. 
**  My  Angel,  has  he  given  you  an  order  ? 
Have  you  asked  him  the  full  price  ?  Re- 
member to  ask  a  good  price  from  those 
who  can  pay,  to  whom  gold  is  nothing." 
•*  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,"  An- 
tonio would  say.  "A picture  is  worth  its 
own  value.  I  cannot  endure  that  your 
daughter  should  sell  her  dignity  with  her 
work,  and  change  her  price  according  to 
the  bidder." 

Old  John  Joseph  was  getting  very  im- 
patient of  Antonio's  expostulations. 

**  CM  c/i^,  c/t^/"  he  said,  angrily; 
"keep  thy  hand  in  thy  empty  pocket  if  it 
pleases    thee,    Antonio.      Thou    comest 

I  with  thy  croak,  croak,  like  a  bird  of  ill 
omen.  Go,  my  Angel  ;  trouble  not  thy- 
self. She  looks  quite  pale  and  worn, 
and  it  is  all  thy  doing,  Antonio ;  thou 
art  robbing  her  of  her  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness." 
And,  sure  enough,  Angel  suddenly  be- 
gan to  cry. 
*'  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "you  wound  me,  you 
pain  me  ;  you  say  we  are  bad  people, 
that  my  work  is  worthless,  that  I  make 
money  by  false  pretence,  by  defrauding 
Other  people  —  you,  Antonio,  to  whom 
we  have  always  tried  to  show  kindness 
and  affection.  Why  do  you  do  it  ?  Why 
do  you  mistrust  old  friends,  and  give  us 
nothing  but  pain  by  your  coming.-*" 
Her  irritation  was  caused,  had  Antonio 
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but  known  it,  by  very  different  things, 
but,  as  people  do,  she  vented  it  upon 
Antonio,  patient  and  silent  enough  now, 
and  cut  to  the  heart  by  her  fierce  attack. 
If  he  had  but  known  it,  never  did  she  feel 
more  trust  in  him,  never  more  secret 
longing  for  his  help  and  wish  for  his  ap- 
proval, than  as  she  stood  there  angry, 
reproachful,  with  angry  looks  and  while 
quivering  lips.  De  Horn's  attentions 
had  brought  back  the  impression  of  Mr. 
Reynolds's  cruel  behaviour.  She  was  to 
meet  him  that  evening  at  Lady  W.'s  ball. 
De  Horn  was  also  to  be  there.  Her 
heart  was  heavy  with  irritated  foreboding. 
She  childishly  poured  the  suppressed  ir- 
ritation of  the  moment  upon  poor  An- 
tonio. The  thunder  had  been  gathering; 
the  storm  now  broke. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  venture  to  speak 
te»me?"  cried  Antonio,  also  in  the 
wrong,  also  angry.  "  You  two,  who  owe 
me  a  thousand  benefits  !  Not  of  money, 
perhaps  —  that  has  not  been  mine  to 
give  —  but  is  care  nothing.'  Are  anx- 
ious thought  and  fatigue  and  weariness 
in  your  service  nothing  .?  And  now  you, 
Jolin  Joseph,  reproach  me  with  my 
empty  pocket,  and  forget  all.  You,  An- 
gelica, say  that  all  my  long  fidelity  and 
truth-speaking  have  given  you  nothing 
but  pain.  You  shall  be  spared  that  pain 
in  future.  I  leave  you  to  your  own  in- 
fatuated vanity,  to  your  worldly  asso- 
ciates. Do  you  think  I  am  blind  ?  Do 
you  think  I  do  not  see  what  is  passing 
before  my  eyes,  the  baits  thrown  out  to 
riches,  to  rank,  to  all  unworthy  objects.' 
I  don't  know  hi)W  much  I  have  loved 
you,  Angelica.  Henceforth  I  leave  you, 
and  shall  turn  my  thoughts  away  from 
your  life  and  your  interests.  If  you  are 
sorry  some  day,  that  old  fox  John  Jo- 
seph can  come  and  tell  me  so." 

And  exit  Antonio,  banging  the  door. 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  cried  Angel,  falling 
back  into  a  chair,  and  covering  her  eyes. 

**Tch,  tch  ! "  said  old  John  Joseph; 
"it  is  nothing,  nothing,  I  tell  you.  He 
is  insupportable  with  his  patroaage.  He 
will  come  back  soon  enough,  on  all  fours, 
to  ask  our  pardon.  Insolent  calumni- 
ator I  Old  fox !  —  did  you  hear,  Angel, 
what  he  called  me  ?  " 

This  happened  on  the  very  afternoon 
of  the  day  when  Lady  W.'s  great  b.ill 
was  to  be  given.  Angel,  who  had  been 
looking  forward  to  it  with  childish  eager- 
ness, now  suddenly  seemed  to  turn  indif- 
ferent —  to  hate  the  very  notion  of  dan- 
cing with  a  heavy  heart ;  when  the  mo- 
ment came  she  reluctantly  followed  little 
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Rosa,  who  had  run  in  to  remind  her  that 
it  was  time  to  get  ready.  The  scene 
with  Zucchi  had  troubled  Angelica  great- 
ly. Slie  felt  that  he  had  been  in  earnest, 
and  that  he  was  really  gone,  whatever  her 
father  may  say. 

"  Cousin  Angel,  are  you  not  longing  to 
look  at  your  dress?"  said  little  Rosa. 
"Grandpapa  and  I  have  put  it  out  upon 
the  bed  for  you  for  a  surprise.  Come, 
come  ; "  and  she  took  one  of  the  listless 
hands  and  tried  to  drag  her  up  from  her 
seat. 

It  was  even  a  greater  event  to  little 
Rosa  that  Angelica  should  go  to  this 
great  ball  than  to  Angelica  herself. 
"Will  there  be  anybody  so  grand  as 
vou  ?  "  said  the  little  thing,  looking  de- 
lightedly at  the  dress  that  was  spread 
out  upon  the  bed. 

Angelica's  bedroom  was  a  great  dark 
room,  with  a  red  paper  and  one  or  two 
dark  old-fashioned  pieces  of  furniture 
>Vhich  had  been  left  by  the  last  inhab- 
itant, a  melancholy  old  bachelor  who 
had  died  there.  One  door  opened  into 
the  studio,  through  which  little  Rosa 
now  came  again,  carefully  carrying  the 
tall  lamp  which  the  woman-servant  had 
just  brought  up.  Upon  the  bed  lay  the 
beautiful  white  brocade  ready  to  put  on, 
with  white  satin  shoes  pointing  their  toes, 
and  the  fan  already  prepared  to  fiaunt. 
Angelica  had  painted  it  herself  with  her 
favourite  theme  from  Poussin.of  shep- 
herds and  pipes  and  mausoleums.  How 
Miss  Angel  had  enjoyed  making  her 
preparations,  and  now  — — 

"  You  are  not  looking,"  said  the  little 
girl.  To  please  her  the  young  painter 
bent  over  the  dress.  A  tear  fell  on  the 
sleeve  of  the  silver  brocade,  making  a 
little  stain. 

"Oh,  cousin  !  "  said  little  Rosa,  hor- 
ror stricken. 

"  A  brocade  trimmed  with  pearls  and 
tears,  child  — that  is  a  new  fashion," 
.said  Angelica,  smiling  sadly,  and  then 
she  sat  down  listlessly  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  She  was  a  little  stunned  somehow, 
and  scarcely  could  have  told  you  what 
had  happened  or  why  her  tears  were  fall- 
ing. After  a  few  minutes  she  roused 
herself  and  began  to  get  ready  with  the 
l)elp  of  her  kind  little  tirewoman.  She 
felt  so  strangely  ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  received  a  dull  blow,  and  the  ef- 
fects were  still  upon  her.  Listless, 
ashamed,  provoked,  indignant,  she  had 
never  looked  less  handsome  than  to- 
night.    She    talked    on    to    little    tip-toe 


before  old  John  Joseph's  admiring  eyes; 
he  held  the  Roman  lamp  on  high  to  see 
her  more  plainly.  Her  dress  of  white 
brocade  was  a  present  from  Lord  Essex, 
who  had  brought  the  stuff  with  such  evi- 
dent pleasure  and  kindness  that  Angel- 
ica had  not  known  how  to  refuse  the  gift, 
and  she  had  had  it  made  up  for  the  great 
occasion. 

It  would  have  been  more  becoming  to 
her  than- the  celebrated  rosebud-dress, 
had  she  been  in  equal  spirits  ;  white  is 
the  natural  colour  for  all  young  women, 
that  in  which  they  look  their"  best,  but 
Angelica's  best  to-night  was  a  sad  and 
absent  best.  .  .  . 

Lady  Diana  had  good-naturedly  sent 
her  own  carriage  and  man-servant  to 
fetch  her  friend  and  the  brocade. 

*'  Heaven  bless  thee,  my  child  1  "  said 
John  Joseph,  with  great  solemnity,  when 
the  carriage  was  announced.  "  Be  good 
and  happy,  and  continue  to  recompense 
your  old  father  for  all  his  long  sacrifices* 
They  seem  to  him  as  nothing  when  you 
are  honoured  and  esteemed  according  to 
your  merit."  And  then  she  drove  off  in 
the  dark,  and  a  page  was  turned  over  for- 
ever in  her  life. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FASHIONS   AND  TRICKS   OF   SPEECH. 

This  is  an  age  of  education — a  very 
paradise  of  educators,  such  as  surely  the 
world  never  saw  before.  Education  is 
the  prevailing,  all-absorbing  topic,  the 
universal  panacea.  Society  from  highest 
to  lowest  is  stirred  by  it  and  permeated 
with  it ;  politicians  make  a  cry  of  it ; 
commissioners  grow  great  men  upon  it; 
inspectors  report  upon  it  ;  school  boards 
quarrel  over  it  ;  denominations  make  it 
their  battle-fields;  professors  prose; 
women  declaim  on  it  ;  newspapers  write 
leaders,  and  the  public  reads  them.  The 
press  in  abandoning  its  columns  to  the 
exponents  of  different  views,  assumes  an 
interest  so  absolutely  universal,  that  the 
reader  who  hastily  averts  his  eyes  is  vis- 
ited with  a  sense  of  disgrace  in  dropping^ 
off  and  flagging  out  of  "the  noble  enthu- 
siasm. Nor  can  indolence  escape  the 
prevailing  theme  by  mere  change  of  col- 
umn. Unlikely  corners  are  fulTof  it.  In 
the  police-reports  it  lights,  as  it  were,  on 
a  fellow-delinquent — "another  straggler 
against  the  mighty  current  —  in  tho'wid- 


-r  —-.owed  charwoman  haled  before  the  magis- 

Kosa;  she  patiently  turned  and  twirled '  trates   for    keeping  her  lilile  boy  from 
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school  to  nurse  the  balw  wliile  she  crim- 

Ilnally  absents  herself  to  procure  her 
fehildren's  merely  physical  necessities. 
But  the  temper  induced  by  weariness, 
br  any  other  quarrel  with  a  subject,  is 
hecessarily  peevish  and  captious.  The 
[charwoman,  no  doubt,  has  some  certain 
Fhin«;s  to  say  on  her  side  of  the  question  ; 
and  liie  reader  looks  about  for  reasons 
and  becomes  self-justificative.  Perhaps 
circumstances,  as  little  as  inclination, 
throw  him  in  the  way  of  occasions  ar- 
ngcd  for  the  display  of  newly-acquired 
nowledgc  ;  or  examinations  and  other 
ontrivances  for  testinj;  progress  and 
howinjx  results  do  not  impress  him  as 
onclusivc  testimonies  of  success.  The 
Itimate  end  of  all  education,  he  argues. 
Is  something  very  different  from  mere 
tcquircmcnt  :  it  should  be  a  universal 
Influence,  and  pervade  the  whole  being. 
We  should  know  an  educated  person  by 
sort  of  fragrance  of  cultivation.  A 
ociety  of  thoroughly  educated  persons 
hould  stand  in  high  relief  against  the 
ore  slovenly  or  circumscribed  training 
a  past  day  —  the  object  of  so  much 
dicule  and  vituperation.  The  grand 
iducalional  effort  has  been  going  on  long 
nough  to  tell  upon  those  subjected  to  it. 
he  youth  of  our  social  circles  should 
bine'  out  in  happy  contrast  with  the 
oung  men  and  women  of  the  more  care- 
ss generation  gone  by.  We  should  see 
conspicuous  not-to-be-disputed  im- 
rovement  in  the  subjects  that  occupy 
their  thoughts  ;  and,  above  all,  in  their 
powers  of  expression.  The  boasted  im- 
provement in  education  sliould  tell  upon 
their  diction.  It  should  endow  the 
scholar  with  words  to  the  purpose,  what- 
ever the  topic,  grave  or  gay,  trifling  or 
important.  More  especially  should  we 
see  advance  i:i  these  respects  in  the  fe- 
male subjects  of  educational  effort  ;  con- 
versation under  their  sweet 
ment  should  have  new  charms. 

The  subject  of  female  education  has 
brought  out  with  special  force  of  accla- 
mation the  superiority  of  the  present  day 
over  the  p  ist  in  the  ihorouglmess  of  in- 
struction imparted.  The  slipshod  teach- 
ing of  girls  ill  former  days,  its  miserable 
pretence  and  hollowness,  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible theme  ;  and,  indeed,  tiiere  is  not 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  Compare  the 
schoolbooks  of  the  past  with  any  paper 
il>n  teaching  addressed  to  the  young 
fwomen  of  the  present,  —  compare  what 
they  are  expected  to  know,  the  subjects 
they  are  to  be  interested  in,  the  intrica- 
cies of  grammar  and  construction,  which 
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are  to  be  at  their  finger-ends,  with  the 
ignorance,  or  accidental  picking  up  of 
knowledge,  which  was  once  the  woman's 
main  chance  of  acquirenv  »  -  1  our  ex- 
pectations arc  not  unr  raised. 
The  pupils  of  the  new  sr  ^  it  to  be 
more  companionable  than  their  prede- 
cessors ;  they  ought  to  talk  better,  more 
correctly,  more  elegantly ;  and  as  their 
subjects'  of  interest  become  more  pro- 
found, as  science  and  art  open  their 
stores  to  them,  their  vocabulary  should 
meet  the  need,  at  once  more  accurate, 
more  copious,  more  felicitous.  We  put 
it  to  our  work!  of  readers,  is  It  so  ?  Do 
our  young  ladies  talk  better  than  their 
mothers;  do  they  express  their  meaning 
with  greater  nicety ;  nay,  do  they  speak 
better  grammar?  Moreover,  is  this  an 
aim  ?  Are  they  taught  to  do  this  by  the 
writers  of  their  own  sex  who  profess  to 
portray  the  girlhood  of  our  day  .^  Is  it 
not  an  understood  thing  that  three  or 
four  epithets  are  to  do  duty  for  all  the 
definition  the  female  mind  has  need  of, 
and  that  solecisms  which  would  have 
shocked  the  ears  of  an  earlier  generation 
pass  unreproved  ?  The  present  rS^imi 
not  only  does  not  teach  people  to  talk,  it 
does  not  —  to  judge  by  appearances^ 
even  inspire  the  wish  or  prompt  the  at- 
tempt to  clothe  thought  in  exact  wording. 
The  best  education  can  only  help  towards 
clear  thinking  ;  but  fit  words  and  plenty 
of  them  it  ought  to  put  at  its  pupil's  com- 
mand. Do  the  boasted  systems  of  our 
day  succeed  in  this  ?  In  the  most  care- 
fully and  elaborately  trained  girl  of  eigh- 
teen we  do  not  look  for  more  than  the 
promise  ;  but  we  reasonably  expect  prom- 
ise. Taste,  careful  not  to  offend,  we 
might  calculate  on,  and  a  sensitiveness 
easily  offended.  Newly  freed  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  schoolroom,  the  great 
interests  that  agitate  the  intellect  of  the 
world  will  impress  her  with  awe  as  well 
as  an  eager  curiosity  held  in  check  by 
modest  grace  —  the  natural  attitude  of  an 
intelligent  listener  ;  and  by  the  dit!icully 
of  finding  fitting  words  to  express  dawn- 
ing thought.  This  is  no  uire.tsonable 
ideal  of  youthful  culture  feeling  its  way. 
We  approach  the  object  of  so  many 
cares  :  she  is  not  listenin'.;,  but  talking 
with  rapidity  and  dash.  What  are  the 
words  that  first  greet  our  cars  }  Two  or 
three  hackneyed  epithets,  which  we  had 
supposed  mere  schoolboy  slang,  and  per- 
haps a  word  or  a  phrase  which — so 
widely  separate  is  the  vernacular  becom- 
ing from  our  written  language  —  we  liesi- 
tate   to  expose   to  the  ordeal  of    print 
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What  promise  for  the  future  is  there  in 
this  ?  How  is  it  to  develop  into  the  con- 
versation of  the  gifted  woman  ?  She  is 
a  good  girl,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
and  we  take  it  on  trust  that  she  knows  a 
vast  deal  of  history,  many  languages,  and 
some  science  ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  it 
all  if  she  has  no  adjectives  at  command 
but  nice,  jolly,  horrid,  awful,  disgusting, 
and  tremendous  ?  How  can  she  keep 
what  she  has  got  ?  how  can  it  fructify  ? 
Thouglrt  dies  if  it  has  no  means  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  really  a  grand  power  to 
have  something  to  say,  and  to  be  able  to 
say  it.  This  it  is  to  be  educated;  but 
the  something  to  say  fades  out  of  being 
and  consciousness,  if  adequate  speech  be 
wanting. 

What  a  struggle  to  express  thought  we 
detect  in  any  one  who,  having  abandoned 
himself  to  the  formulas  in  vogue,  tries  to 
choose  words  for  himself,  and  to  say 
really  what  he  thinks  and  means.  The 
schoolboy  who  indolently  takes  refuge  in 
slang  —  or  what  is  much  worse  than 
slang,  the  current  phrase  of  the  hour  — 
to  save  himself  trouble,  cuts  his  rhetori- 
cal wings  for  good  and  all.  Words  are  a 
bondage.  They  cannot  be  taken  up  and 
cast  off  at  pleasure.  The  person  who 
contents  himself  with  unmeaning  epi- 
thets or  terms  that  merely  express  likes 
and  dislikes  without  reason,  is  destroying 
his  powers  of  discrimination.  The  girl 
who  finds  everything  horrid  or  jolly  is 
uneducating  herself,  neutralizing  her  life's 
work,  and  putting  herself  intellectually 
below  one  with  none  of  her  "advan- 
tages," but  who  uses  her  mind  and  ear 
to  define  her  thoughts  with  accuracy  and 
propriety.  There  is  something  painful 
in  watching  the  process  of  deterioration, 
the  suppression  of  thought,  the  smother- 
ing of  imagination,  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  adopting  a  rude  and  conven- 
tional phraseology  —  one  that  throws  the 
labour  of  intepretation  on  the  listener. 
After  some  experience  of  the  verbal  free- 
masonry current  among  our  young  peo- 
f)le,  and  observing  how  prone  the  young 
adies  of  our  day  are  to  borrow  the  jargon 
of  brothers  and  cousins,  we  are  some- 
times disposed  to  think  the  past  century 
had  something  to  say  for  itself  in  treating 
girls'  schools  as  places  in  which  not  so 
much  to  learn  as  to  unlearn,  to  be  cured 
of  awkwardnesses,  and  to  get  rid  of  vul- 
garisms ;  a  certain  amount  of  self-mis- 
trust could  not  but  be  infused  under  the 
refining,  snubbing  process. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  present  time  we 
take  to  be  its  courage.    Backed  bv  the 


consciousness  of  a  careful  grounding, 
nobody  is  ashamed.  Ignorance  used  to 
blush  — often  where  it  need  not ;  but  no- 
body is  ignorant  now.  In  reaction  from 
the  severities  of  the  schoolroom,  license 
is  cherished  and  defended.  Even  the 
double  negative,  once  an  impossible 
solecism,  will  be  justified  as  a  colloquial- 
ism not  to  be  dispensed  with  :  "  He  is 
not  gone,  I  don't  think  ;  "  or  that  other 
prevalent  vulgarism  of  modern  speech, 
"Why  have  you  done  so-and-so?  She 
told  me  /^"  —  an  error  charged  by  the 
whole  press  upon  Watts ;  but  one  of 
which  that  respectable,  and  ill-used 
shade  (ill-used  in  more  respects  than 
one),  a  very  purist  in  his  lifetime,  was  in- 
capable.* If  we  seem  to  speak  now  of 
the  female  share  in  the  question,  all 
must  allow  the  weight  of  female  influence 
on  the  diction  of  society. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  young  men  who 
are  to  blame  if  our  young  women  talk  so 
far  below  their  powers.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  girls  to  look  up  ;  and  to  whom  should 
they  look  up  but  to  their  male  friends, 
graced  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  public 
school  and  college  education,  and  glorious 
besides  with  athletic  triumphs  ?  How 
pleasantly  playful  do  the  few  poor  exple- 
tives in  vogue  sound  when  first  heard 
from  their  heroes,  who  could,  no  doubt, 
talk  profound  sense  in  choice  terms  if 
they  chose  !  — how  easy  it  is  to  slip  into 
them  !  Anybody  can  say  "  awful  ;  "  and 
at  first  there  is  a  sense  of  liberty  and 
humour  in  the  outrage  to  plain  sense. 
But  expletives  are  like  opium ;  once 
take  to  them  there  is  no  leaving  off. 
Nor  are  these  fair  imitators  likely  to 
speculate  on  the  enervating  feebleness 
which  hides  itself  behind  the  seeming 
force  of  such  windbags  of  epithets  ;  for 
of  these  we  speak  rather  than  of  slang 
proper,  which  generally  has  some  fun  in 
it,  at  least  on  starting,  and  which  gives 
play  to  humour  in  its  application. 

What  is  it  that  has  sent  good  talking 
out  of  fashion  ?  — for  it  is  out  of  fashion. 
We  do  not  say  that  nobody  talks  well 
nowadays  ;  but  we  believe  most  of  our 
readers,   in    looking    out  for  examples, 

*  Who  wrote  — 

"  Let  dogs  deliglit  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  has  made  them  so ; 
Lei:  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
For  'tis  their  nature  too  ;  " 
that  IS  also;   but  who  is  perpetually  quoted  as  wrli- 
ing  — 

"  For  'tis  their  nature  /<?.* 
Leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  It  is  not  better  to  die  out 
of  the  world's  memory  altogether,  than  live  only  to  be 
misrepresented. 


I 

■^■in  the  common  talk  of  society  we  scarce 
I^Hly  detect  the  wish  for  accurate  expres 
I^Hsion.     The  aim  is  to  hit  upon  the  prevail 
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will  find  them  among  their  elder  friends. '  courteous,  the  dignified,  the  deferential. 
The  modern  system  of  thin;rs  is  against  it. '  All  these  varieties  and  gradations  of  ex- 
Our  thinkers  argue  rather  than  converse. ;  pression    are    acquired    as   a   m.iiter  of 

course    where    discipline    is    enforced, 

and    a    check    instantly    put    on    rude 

liberty    of    utterance  ;    but    let    father. 

ing  substitute  for  it.      We  believe  that  j  mother,  or  teacher  not  only  smile  over 

Mrs   Malaprop's  sensible  idea  of  a  "nice  j  the  newest-learnt   slang— -which,  if   hu- 


derangement  of  epitaphs  "  as  an  impor- j  morously  applied,   is    some   exercise  of 
tant  accomplishment,  however  correctly    wit   and   judgment  —  but   encourage    its 


rendered,  would  sound  pedantic  to  our 
young  people:  and,  indeed,  as  appropri- 
ate epithets  arc  scarce,  we  do  not  press 
the  search  of  them  as  advisable;  if  they 
would  only  learn  to  do  without  the  inap- 
ipropriate  ensnarers  that  lead  them  to  a 
point  and  leave  them  floundering  there. 
We  believe,  too,  that  a  correct  diction  is 
less  an  object  with  the  teacher  than  it 
used  to  be.  There  are  so  many  other 
things  pressing  on  time  and  attention. 
The  immense  point  made  of  foreign  lan- 
guages may  have  much  to  do  with  it,  and 
still  more  the  crowd  of  children's  books, 
which  occupy  the  mind  and  ear  of  child- 
hood in  its  holiday  moments.  A  young 
;hild  will  not  take  up  big  books  written 
for  grown-up  people  if  it  can  be  amused 
Lt  an  easier  rate  ;  but  it  is  at  the  most 
jusceptible  age  for  catching  sound  and 
•hylhm.  It  can  be  touched  and  charmed 
>y  a  beautiful  style,  and  be  keenly  alive 
to  the  happiness  of  a  quaint  or  felicitous 
>r  exact  epithet  when  driven  to  our 
classics  for  leisure   reading,   and   never 


repetition  when  it  ceases  to  be  either  — 
let  them  acquiesce  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  formula  instead  of  taking  the  trouble 
of  an  exact  definition,  and  submit  to  be 
talked  to  on  a  level  of  slipshod  imperti- 
nent  equality  —  and  they  are  ruining 
their  child's  chances  as  a  good  talker. 
An  easy  mediocrity  of  speech  will  be  his 
at  best,  the  same  to  everybody  and  for  all 
occasions  —  no  felicities,  no  variety  of 
key.  His  wit  will  be  without  rclinement, 
his  gravity  will  want  weight,  no  tones  will 
wake  a  response  in  his  hearer  ;  and  prob- 
ably at  critical  moments  there  will  be  a 
relapse  into  the  old  jargon  as  the  only 
form  at  hand.  We  believe  that  respect 
—  respect  for  persons  and  things  —  and 
self-respect,  will  be  found  an  element  ia 
the  character  of  all  persons  of  eloquent 
speech.  The  free-and-easy  and  irrever- 
ent in  youth  fall  inevitably  into  tricks, 
redundancies,  repetitions,  and  all  forms 
of  flat  mannerisms,  as  time  gets  on. 
Once  have  your  diction  well  in  hand  and 
the  habit  of  selection  continues    through 


ose  the  impression.     It  is  thus  supplied  |  life,  the  memory  enriching  its  stores,  and 


[with  models  before  it  knows  what  a 
tmodel  means.  In  the  age  of  "endless 
imitation  "  it  broods  on  things  good  to 
imitate.  Its  ear  becomes  familiarized 
with  sounding  well-balanced  sentences, 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  ac- 
quaintance forced  upon  it  in  the  study  of 
analysis  of  sentences  and  derivation  of 
words,  now  become  a  necessary  part  of 
education.  From  such  tension  of  mind 
the  child  now  relaxes  over  story  after 
story  diffuse  with  vapid  dialogue,  made 
natural  and  pungent  through  lavish  use 


practice  adding  facility  in  the  use  of 
them.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit,  in  speak- 
ing of  respect  as  an  intellectual  trainer, 
to  point  out  the  importance  in  this  rela- 
tion of  respectful  attention.  The  habit 
of  listening  is  not  now  inculcated  as  a 
duty  with  the  same  sternness  as  in  old- 
fashioned  days.  Listening  to  elders  and 
betters  is  not  the  golden  opportunity  it 
once  was  regarded.  Interruption  is 
easier  now,  and  consequently  listening 
more  an  exercise  of  mere  patience,  than 
in  the  days  when  to  interrupt  a  speaker 


of  all  the  colloquialisms  and  vulgarisms  of  j  of  weight  or  note  on   any  account    was 


schoolboy  life.  But  there  is  beyond  all 
this  another  reason.  The  principle  of 
respect  has  lost  ground  amongst  us. 
More  and  more,  children  and  young 
people  are  allowed  to  express  themselves 
betore  their  ciders  and  betters  without 
choice  of  terms.  To  be  often  in  a  posi- 
tion to  mind  our/'s  and  ^'s  is  an  excel- 
lent training  in  style;  and  amplifies  and 
enlarges  the  vocabulary  by  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  familiar  and  first  come  at, 


simply  impossible. 

Respect,  as  a  moral  influence  and  mo- 
tive, prevents  this  education  of  the 
powers  taking  a  conscious  form.  Noth- 
ing would  be  worse  than  deliberate  pains 
in  the  young  to  talk  fine,  or,  indeed,  to 
give  much  thought  to  it  for  talking's 
sake.  It  would  not  only  be  mischievous  to 
the  character,  but  also  defeat  its  object, 
pursued  with  purposes  of  display.  Of 
course  neither  moral   motives  nor    care 


and  sending  in  search  of  the  exact,  the  can  make  a  good  talker,  who  is  born   as 
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well  as  made  ;  but  together  they  will  se- 
cure a  modest  success,  propriety  of  dic- 
tion as  a  certainty,  and  some  characteris 


of  affectation  or  vulgarity  irredeemably  to 
degrade  a  word.  This  is,  we  suppose,  the 
reason   why  *' sweetheart  "  has  gone    out 


tic  <^race  The  words  shall  not  only  be  j  of  polite  use,  though  we  have  no  form  of 
welT  chosen,  but  flavoured  with  the  tenderness  to  supply  its  place,  and  are 
speaker's   idiosyncrasies.     For  the  habit  |  positively  embarrassed  for  the  want  of  it ; 


man  well    and  let  us  venture  to  adduce  another  in- 
Thosc  who  talk  in  the  popular   stance  —  a  word  which  De  Ouincey  con- 


of  choosing  his  words  keeps  a  ma,.  »v^.i  , 
together.  Those  who  talk  in  the  popular 
plfraseology  are  specimens  of  a  period  ; 
we  do  not  think  of  them  as  individuals. 
Acting  in  a  body  they  are  destructives, 
precipitating  inevitable  change. 

After  all,'  fashion  is  as  omnipotent  a 
power  in  the  clothing  of  our  thoughts  as 
of  our  bodies  :  change  in  each  is  equally 
inevitable  ;  nobody  can  escape  the  fash- 
ion of  his  day  or 'defy  it  with  impunity. 
Why  do  good  words  go  out  of  use  when 
there  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  to  supply 
their  places.?  How  is  it  that  writers  let 
slip  the  words  that  suited  their  prede- 
cessors, and  whicli,  it  would  seem,  must 
necessarily  present  themselves  first  to 
their  use  .'*  Do  men's  ears  get  tired  of 
a  sound,  and  consciously  crave  for  a 
change,  or  is  the  whole  an    unconscious 

its 
of 


process  ?     As    ihougiit  varies,    must 
livery   vary.-*  will    not  the  adjectives 


one  period  do  justice  to  the  estimates  of 
another.?  Is  it  in  a  sort  of  interregnum 
that  our  youth  accept  a  few  arbitrary 
signs  ?  There  is  nothing  that  people  do 
not  get  tired  of  in  time,  and  incline  to 
discard  for  something  fresh  ;  or  if  its 
matter  is  too  important  or  too  venerable 
to  be  thrown  over,  that  does  not  grow 
old  and  unfamiliar.  Nothing  is  station- 
ary. The  very  words  we  use  are  moving 
out  of  the  habit  of  men's  tongues,  though 
it  may  be  with  the  pace  of  a  glacier. 
Our  great  grandchildren  will  detect 
something  quaint  and  unfamiliar  in  our 
simplest  utterances,  for  which  we  can 
imagine  no  substitute.  A  trivial  word 
will  have  gone  out  of  use,  or  have  been 
voted  vulgar,  ot  be  formal  and  pedantic, 
or  society  will  have  adopted  another 
idiom.  It  is  the  part  of  genius  to  keep 
things  stationary,  and  certain  forms  well 
in  use,  so  that  the  ear  shall  never  lose 
the  sound  of  them  ;  but  genius  tires  in  , 
its  turn,  and  sometimes  sets  the  example 
of  rejection.  Thus  Goldsmith  derides 
the  epithets  "copious  and  ingenious"! 
lavislied  in  his  day  among  the  mob  of 
authors  ;  the  one  has  ceased  to  convey 
flattery,  the  other  is  out  of  fashion  :  so 
Dr.  Newman  using  the  word  "remark- 
able "  says  '•  it,  along  with  'earnest '  and 
Mhought'lul,'    has    been    so    h.icked    of 


siders  too  shocking  to  write,  and  which  he 
can  only  indicate  by  its  Latin  synonym. 
The  reader  will  find  it  embedded  in  the 
following  passage  from  Addison,  who,  as 
the  **  Spectator,"'  joins  a  party  of  coffee- 
house politicians  in  angry  discussion  over 
the  "  Curious  Libel  "  in  his  last  number. 
"In  his  next  sentence,"  cries  one,  "he 
gives  a  plain  innuendo  that  our  posterity 
will  be  in  a  sweet  p — ckle.  What  does 
the  fool  mean  by  his  pickle?  why  does 
he  not  write  it  at  length  if  he  means  hon- 
estly?" "I  have  read  over  the  whole 
sentence,"  says  I,  "but  I  look  upon  the 
parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  part,  and  as  full  of  insin- 
uations as  it  can  hold."  We  own  we 
have  written  the  word  without  repug- 
nance ;  we  have  no  desire  to  replace  it 
by  "stomach,"  though  Da  Ouincey  does 
propose  it  as  the  universal  substitute. 
Moreover,  we  have  known  the  claims  of 
hunger  so  forcibly  expressed  through  its 
agency,  that  we  doubt  the  right  of  culti- 
vated humanity  to  recoil  from  it.  There 
are  times  when  it  must  occur  to  the  inner 
ear  as  the  only  word  adequate  to  the  oc- 
casion. In  a  mother's  distress  we  have 
heard  it  more  pathetic  than  the  most  elo- 
quent periphrasis.  However,  the  word 
has  never  been  in  polite  social  use,  and 
certainly  we  do  not  desire  it  to  be  taken 
up  now.  We  only  wish  it  to  hold  its 
place  unashamed  where  our  best  authors 
have  seen  fit  to  put  it.  Our  language 
would  be  poorer  for  its  extinction.  But 
there  are  words  against  which  no  re- 
proach can  be  broug'at,  which  seem  to  us 
part  of  the  very  substance  of  our  lan- 
guage, without  which  it  would  cease  to 
be  English,  which  are  gradually  slipping 
out  of  our  written  tongue.  Have  our 
readers  observed  how  "commence"  is 
elbowing  "begin"  out  of  print?  We 
may  look  through  whole  columns  of  a 
newspaper  without  finding  it.  The 
weather  never  begins  to  mend,  but  com- 
mences to  improve.  By  the  time  our 
revisionists  have  got  to  the  book  of 
Numbers  they  may  be  expected  to  reject 
the  present  form  of  Moses'  awful  an- 
nouncement as 
ue  is 


_     an    archaism,    ami    for 

late,"  that  he  cannot    apply  them  without    "  Tiie  plague  is  begun"    we  shall    then 
an  apology.     It  is  in  the  [.ower,  no  doubt,   read    "The    plague     has    commenced." 


L .._,.. 

I^H  had  to  write,  **  The    lady  in    the  spoiled 
I^B  mufF  commenced,*'  as   most  harmonious 
I^H  to  modern  ears.     Such    vital  chanj^es,  we 
I^H  believe,  <:;enerally  come  from   below  :  as 
I^H  the  murderer,  in   his  confession,  says  his 
I^H  victim  "commenced  cryini;^  when  I  shook 
P^"  hands  to  part  with   her,"  instead  of   ''be- 
gan to  cry."     Cultivated    ears    cling:    to 
simplicity,  but  the  many  carry  the  day  ; 
and  with  the  many  "commence  "  is  gen- 
leeler  than   "be{;in,"and  conveys   more 
the    idea    of    the  speaker   havinjj    been 
brought  up  at  an  academy  ;  till  at  last  it 
is  the  word    that  occurs  first   to  ears  in 
Vfhich    the    familiar    echoes  should   still 
linger;  and  "begin"  is  nowhere.     As  a 
curious  instance  of  this,  take  the  follow- 
ing  passage  from  a  writer  quoted  in  the 
Times  upon  the  rising  of  the  Nile  :  — 

Now,  ihoufjh  the  comtnenccmcnt  of  the  rise 
of  the  Nile  is  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by 
the   Egyptians,   as    begetting   hope   of    good 
crops  and  abundance,  yet   it   is   not   by   any 
means  a  criterion  of  a  good  Nile,  whicli  alone 
can  realize  that  hope.     Thus  the  Nile  of  last 
year  commcncirii  to  rise  so  early  as  the  17th  of 
June,  and   rose  fairly  well   for  about  twenty 
days,  and  then  stopjjcd  for  fifteen  days,  and 
ultimately  finished  ulf  at  a  rise  of  19  3-4  feet 
Lonly  on  the   Jith  of  September,  ancl  made  a 
bad  Nile.     Again,  the  Nils  is  subject  to  make 
[false  starts ;  the  Nile  of  i860  made  five  such 
[false  starts,  and  that  of  1S72,  three,  both  com- 
fiwrwa//^  their  serious  rise  on  the  ist  of  July 
1  respectively.      To  show   the    uncertain    and 
^capricious  nature  of  the  Nile  at  the  commence- 
ment oi  the  rise,  that  of    186S  commenced  o\\ 
ithc  ist  of  July;   1869,  on  the   loth  of  June, 
&c. 

"  Commence,"  we  know,  is  an  old  word, 
ind  a  good  word,  indispensable  in  its 
place ;  but  "begin"  for  most  common 
purposes  is  a  belter,  and  has  a  right  to 
the  first  turn,  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
writer's  mind,  ihougli  he  may  see  reason 
to  take  ihc  other  for  variety's  or  for  the 
sound's  sake.  In  the  same  way  clcci  for 
"choose  "is  coming  into  more  general 
use  than  its  awkwardness  (to  our  ears) 
should  have  made  possible.  People  elect 
what  line  of  conduct  they  shall  follow, 
what  road  they  shall  go,  what  dress  tiiey 
shall  put  on.  '  Balance,  long  familiar  to 
American  ears,  is  becoming  so  to  ours. 
In  an  account  of  a  ship  on  fire  we  reacl 
those  saved  remained  the  "  balance  "  of 
the  night  watc!ung  the  burning  wreck. 
People"  of  a  certain  school  now  state 
rather  than  say  what  is  in  their  minds. 
And  the  adverb  over  for  above  has  stolen 
into  the  diction  of  cultivated  writers  — 
over  Vi.  hundred  pounds,  over  a  thousand 
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men.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it:  the  one  is  as  correct  as  the 
oiher.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  on  our 
ears  over  jars,  and  painfully  diverts  the 
attention  from  its  use  to  its  sound.  Out' 
come  is  another  novel  introduction,  wc 
suppose  called  for,  it  has  slipped  into 
such  general  use.  liut  surely  no  con- 
venience should  reconcile  our  ears  to  that 
dreadful  novelty,  that  cockney-gossipintf 
invention,  "disagreeables,"  which  is 
stealing  Into  print  where  we  should  not 
have  expected  to  find  it. 

These  exits  and  entrances  of  words 
must  be  constantly  going  on.  Those  \\\\o 
have  lived  througlj  a  generation  or  two 
must  have  noted  how  many  have  been 
introduced,  or  have  changed  their  ground 
in  their  own  lime.  Allusions  to  their  in- 
troductions and  changes  meet  us  con- 
stantly in  our  reading.  Thus  banter, 
mob,  bully,  bubble,  sham,  shuflling,  and 
palming  were  new  words  in  the  "Tat- 
ler's  "  day,  who  writes,  "  I  have  done  my 
utmost  for  some  years  past  to  stop  the 
progress  of  Mobb  and  Banter,  but  have 
been  fairly  borne  down  by  numbers,  and 
betrayed  by  those  who  promised  to  assist 
me."  Reconnoitre,  and  other  French 
terms  of  war,  are  ridiculed  as  innovations 
in  the  "  Spectator."  Skate  was  a  new  word 
in  Swift's  day.  "  To  skate^  if  you  knew 
what  that  means,"  he  writes  to  Siella. 
"There  is  a  new  word  coined  within  a 
few  months,"  says  Fuller,  "  called  fanat- 
icsP  Locke  was  accused  of  aCfeclation  in 
using  idea  instead  of  notion.  "  We  have 
been  obliged,"  says  the  Worlds  "to 
adopt  the  word  police  from  the  French." 
Where  we  read  in  another  number,  "  I 
assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  signifi- 
cant word  /lirtation^  which  dropped  irom 
the  most  beauliful  mouth  in  the  world, 
and  which  has  since  received  th.e  sanc- 
tion of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in  one 
of  his  comedies."  Ignore  was  once  sa- 
cred to  grand  juries.  "  In  the  interest 
of"  has  been  quoted  in  our  lime  as  a 
slang  phrase  just  coming  into  meaning. 
Bore  has  wormed  itself  into  polite  use 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Wrinkle  is 
quietly  growing  into  use  in  its  secondary 
slang  sense.  Muff  wc  have  read  from 
the  pen  of  a  grave  lady,  writing  on  a  grave 
subject,  to  express  her  serious  scorn. 
.Most  of  these  words  arc  received  as  ne- 
cessities into  the  language.  Some,  like 
"humbug,"  are  still  strugglinj^  into  re- 
spectability. In  the  middle  ot  the  last 
century  it  was  denounced  as  •' the  un- 
couth dialect  of  the  Huns,  the  jabber  of 
Hoiteuiots."    Another  writer  puts  it  into 
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the  mouth  of  a  party  of  giggh'ng  girls,  who 
pronounce  some  one  —  whom  he  suspects 
to  be  himself  —  an  odious,  horrible,  de- 
testable, shocking  Humbug.  "  This  last 
new-coined  expression,"  he  observes, 
"  sounds  absurd  and  disagreeable  when- 
ever it  is  pronounced;  but  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lady  it  is  shocking,  detestable, 
horrible,  and  odious."  Yet  so  pointedly 
does  it  hit  a  blot  in  humanity,  so  neces- 
sary has  it  become  to  the  vituperative 
element  in  our  nature,  that  neither  man- 
kind nor  womankind  can  do  without  it. 
The  fastidious  De  Quinceyis  eloquent  in 
its  praise:  "Yet  neither  is  it  any  safe- 
ground  of  absolute  excommunication 
from  the  sanctities  of  literature,  that  a 
phrase  is  entirely  the  growth  of  the  street. 
The  word  humbug,  for  instance,  rests 
upon  a  rich  and  comprehensive  basis  ;  it 
cannot  be  rendered  adequately  either  by 
German  or  by  Greek,  the  two  richest  of 
human  languages  ;  and  without  this  ex- 
pressive word  we  should  all  be  disarmed 
for  one  great  case,  continually  recurrent, 
of  social  enormity.  A  vast  mass  of  vil- 
lainy that  cannot  otherwise  be  reached 
by  legal  penalties,  or  brought  within  the 
rhetoric  of  scorn,  would  go  at  large  with 
absolute  impunity  were  it  not  through 
the  Rhadamanthean  aid  of  this  virtuous 
and  inexorable  word." 

And  as  words  come  in,  so  for  no  ob- 
vious reason  they  go  out.  Why  has  that 
excellent  word  "parts"  become  obso- 
lete— 

The  rest  were  rebels,  but  to  show  t)xt\x parts! 

Why  is  "merry"  quaint,  and  scarcely  to 
be  used  in  its  best  genial  sense  of  friends 
in  cheerful  converse?  And  "gust  "for 
"  taste  "  —  why  did  it  not  hold  its  ground  ? 
And  again  "distaste,"  one  of  the  words 
that  has  gone  down.  Barrow  writes,  "  It 
is  our  duty  to  be  continually  looking  in- 
ward upon  ourselves,  observing  what  it 
is  that  we  love  and  readily  embrace,  what 
we  distaste  and  presently  reject."  The 
latest  use  we  know  of  it 'is  by  the  York- 
shire Local  Preacher,  "There  are  three 
things  that  I  distaast  — Pride,  Flatter- 
osity,  and  Hypocriss."  Why  does 
"coarse  "  sound  uncouth  in  the  refined 
Addison's  lines  t  — 

Wc  envy  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies  ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen   Pleiads 
shine. 

Why,  on  the  other  hand,  do  epithets  and 
illusiraiir.ns  that   to   Dr.  Johnson's  ear 


debase  a  noble  passage,  accommodate 
themselves  so  easily  to  our  modern 
taste?  —  "Tlie  dunnest  smoke  of  hell," 
"The  keen  knife,"  "  The  blanket  of  the 
dark,"  expressions  which  alternately  wake 
his  contempt,  change  his  terror  into  aver- 
sion, and  excite  his  risibility.  Some 
words,  indeed,  are  so  obviously  made  for 
a  state  or  temper  of  the  national  mind, 
that  when  the  temper  changes  the  word 
must  go  out  of  fashion  or  fall  into  con- 
tempt.    Such  is  "genteel"  — 

So  mild,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel. 

There  was  a  time,  we  must  conclude, 
when  no  bathos  was  felt  in  pairing  the 
constituents  of  happiness  thus  :  — 

For  that  which  makes  our  life  delightful  prove 
Is  a  genteel  sufficiency  and  love. 

As  a  maxim  it  stands  the  test  of  time, 
and,  indeed,  was  never  more  universally 
accepted  ;  nor  could  the  truth  be  more 
tersely  and  exactly  put :  but  our  ear  ex- 
pects to  be  humoured  by  more  preten- 
tious epithets  —  vague  as  regards  the 
question  of  income,  but  going  deeper 
into  the  nature  of  things:  "  genteel"  is 
superficial.  For  something  the  same  rea- 
son the  fashion  of  language  towards 
scenery  —  especially  Alpine  scenery  — 
has  entirely  changed.  Once  it  was  sur- 
veyed with  the  eye  simply  of  the  trav- 
eller, to  whom  it  might  well  seem 
"  rugged,"  "  horrid,"  "  inhospitable  ;  " 
now,  when  difficulties  of  transit  are  over- 
come, or  hailed  for  the  difficulties'  sake, 
description  expatiates  in  the  whole  gamut 
of  rapture  from  tender  and  lovely  to  sub- 
lime. In  every  point  we  aim  more  at  the 
emotional ;  at  reaching  the  heart  of 
things.  Our  authoresses  find  great  and 
strange  wonderful  mediums  for  awaken- 
ing these  emotions.  In  our  ordinary  con- 
versation, we  admit  words  now  which 
were  once  thought  above  the  tone  of  com- 
mon talk  ;  and  we  may  any  day  hear,  in 
a  party  collected  for  purposes  of  mere 
relaxation,  words  which  De  Quincey 
would  forbid  for  such  occasions  as  inap- 
propriate and  so  far  indecorous.  "  Equally 
with  bosom,'-  he  says,  "  are  proscribed  the 
words  affliction,  guilt,  penitetice,  re?norse, 
from  the  ordinary  current  of  conversa- 
tion amongst  mere  acquaintances,  be- 
cause they  touch  chords  too  impassioned 
and  profound  for  harmonizing  with  the 
key  in  which  the  mere  social  civilities  of 
life  are  exchanged."  Strength  is  the 
general  aim  —  we  do  not  say  effect  —  in 
the  talk  of  the  present  day.  Our  slang 
and  current  epithets  all  show  this.     The 
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uth  of  every  period  has  had,  no  doubt, 
Ijst  of  epithets  as  short  and  as  unmean- 
jr,  for  passinj^  judj^ments   on    persons 
nd  things,  but  not  necessarily  inspired 
y  the  same  intention.     It  strikes  us  that 
ow  whatever    incUnation    there   exists 
wards   variety  lies  on  the  side  of  vitu- 
ration.  Loathing  is  more  eloquent  than 
king.     It  was  not  always  so.    "  Heaven- 
y,"  **  pretty."  "  fine,"  "  sweet,"  were  once 
as  lavishly    misa|)plied  as  the  terrors  of 
our  present  custom.*     Formerly,  when  a 
peaker  wanted  to  convey  his  meaning  by 
nere  brute  strength,  a  familiar  objurga-  j 
tion  too  readily  presented  itself ;   leaving 
fancy  some  range  when  he  set  himself  to 
seek   secular    terms    of    disparagement. 
Happily   swearing   is   out  of  fashion  (as 
far  as  we  are  here  concerned) ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  how  certain  words 
—  a   certain    word — come    into   general 
use,  which  once  would  have  been  inad- 
missible, supplies  a  need,  fills  an  irksome 
void    left    by    its    profane    predecessor. 
"  Beastly,"  which  we  hesitate  to  write,  is 
not  wrong  ;  but  it  is  rude,  and  imparts  to 
the  speaker  some  of  the  blind  satisfac- 

i"on  of  an  oath  — without  the  sin. 

Adjectives,  which  are  the  accessories 
nd  decorations  of  thought,   necessarily 
how  changes   of   fashion  beyond  other 
rts  of  speech,  and  are  apt  to  be  worn 
ntil  they  are    worn   out.     In  fact,  very 
!ew   people   can   apply  epithets,   though 
ley  rush  into  the  endeavour.    But  litera- 
ure  is  full  of  examples  of  words  which 
ave   done   their   work,  such  as  "  pleas- 
ing," in  the  use  of  it  we  find  in  the  poets 
of  the  last  century,  Addison,  Prior,  Cow- 
per.     '*  Tumultuary,"  we  find  in  Barrow 
(a  great  inventor  of  adjectives),  lost  now, 
but  telling  well  in  a  contemporary's  an- 
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•  lUit  always  under  protest,  so  long  as  wTiters  for  the 

young  recognized  a  duty  towards  the  spoken  lanj^uaj^c 

*  their  day  —  a  point  of  conscience  which  has  gone  out 

fashion.      We  find  very  delicate  crkicism  on   this 

ead  in  Miss  Austen  ;  and  tlio  following  little  dialogue 

m  Miss  Kdgeworth's  *'  Waste  not,  Want  not,"  bears 

on  the  point :  — 

"  *  15ut  I  don't  understand,  Cousin  H.1I,' said  little 
Patty,  *  why  you  call  this  bmv  a/atnous  bow.  You  s.iy 
/iitnous  very  often  ;  and  I  don  t  exactly  know  wiiat  it 
means  —  n/nfrtous  umiorm,yannfus  doings  :  what  does 
/iimoHS  mean  ? ' 

'*  •  Oh,  why,  famous  means  —  now,  don't  you  know 
what  it  means?  — it  means  —  it  is  a  word  that  people 
Bay  —  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  it  —  it  means  —  it  means 
yiiwoxj.' 

•' Patty  laughed  and  said,  'This  docs  not  explain  it 
to  mc.' 

*"  No,'  said  Hal,  'nor  can  it  be  explained;  if  vou 
don't  understand  it,  that's  not  my  fault ;  everybody  \)ut 
^ttle  children,  I  suppose,  understand  it :  but  there  s  no 
explaining  those  sort  of  words,  if  you  don't  tnkf  thrm 
at  once.  Tlicre's  to  beyJTW£>//j  doings  unon  the  Downs, 
the  1st  of  September;  that  is,  grand,  fine.  In  short, 
what  does  it  signify  talking  any  longer,  Patty,  about 
'the  matter  ? '  " 


gry  critique  on  Anthony  A.  Wood,  whose 
work  is  a  *' tumultuary  "  mixture  of  slufiE 
and  tattle !  "  Lewd "  is  an  impossible 
word  now,  which  did  good  service  once. 
Thus  Bishop  Hall,  describing  a  scene  of 
sacrilege  —  "A  lewd  wretch  heading  the 
procession  in  his  cope  trailing  in  the 
dirt."  *'  Plain,"  for  unlearned  good  .sense 
—  "  a  plain  man  "  —  is  gone  out.  Every 
memory  will  furnish  instances  of  lost 
or  quaintly-applied  words.  Thus  in  this 
mixture  of  stuff  and  tattle,  we  find 
"  Erasmus,  that  polite  person,"  and  a 
magnate  of  the  Heralds'  College,  desig- 
nated "the  late  industrious  Garter.** 
"  Odd  "  was  once  a  comprehensive  defini- 
tion in  a  conventional  sense  ;  as  a  fine 
lady  told  her  porter  to  deny  her  to  all 
'' t;//^/ people,"  meaning  persons  of  grave 
respectability.  In  many  cases  there  is  a 
poverty  or  an  eccentricity  which  throws 
them  out  of  vogue.  But  an  out-of-date 
air  belongs  equally  to  many  admirably- 
adapted  epithets.  Thus  in  Drydcn's  "  Pro- 
logue"- 

They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy 

By  smelling  a  perfume  to  make  you  die  — 

A  trick  would  make  you  lay  your  snuff-box  by. 

Bacon  would  not,  in  writing  his  maxim 
on  studies  in  our  day,  have  hit  upon 
either  crafty  or  simple  as  first  thoughts  ; 
that  is,  other  words  would  sooner  su'^gest 
themselves  to  a  modern  author,  —  ''Crafty 
men  contemn  studies  ;  simple  men  ad- 
mire them  ;  wise  men  use  them."  Noth- 
ing changes  fashion  more  surely  than 
terms  of  respect,  more  especially  such  as 
imply  a  moral  estimate  rather  than  one 
intellectual  or  social,  and  therefore  pat- 
ronage and  superiority  in  the  bestower. 
As  Fag  in  the  play,  addressing  Honest 
Thomas,  adds,  "  You  know,  sir,  we  say 
honest  to  our  inferiors,"  so  persons  now 
call  the  people  they  don't  visit  respectable, 
"  He  is  called  'a  g'ood  man,'  "  says  Ful- 
ler, "who  is  not  dignified  with  gentility." 
Worthy  within  this  century  was  a  more 
acceptable  compliment  than  we  esteem 
it  now.  Jones  would  not  care  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "  worthy  Jones,"  though 
we  find  in  old  family  letters  the  title  con- 
ferred in  perfect  respectful  good-will. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  all  material  things 
wear  out  in  time,  so  do  words  in  any  par- 
ticular use  or  order  of  setting  :  yet  in 
contrast  with  the  common  rate  of  change, 
some  uses  attain  to  an  immortality  of 
freshness.  Tastes  differ  so  much,  and 
impressions  are  taken  through  such  ar- 
bitrary conditions,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
quotc'examples.     It  is  one  of   the  pleas- 
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ures  of  reading  to  detect  for  ourselves 
some  of  these  ^ems —  adjectives  forced 
into  tlie  service  by  masters  of  lan.ijuage  — 
choice  epithets,  exactly  fitting  adjectives, 
agreeable  surprises  which  succeed  by 
some  unexpected  felicity  and  are  not 
transferable.  Such  is  Shakespeare's 
stamping  actor,  who 

Doth  think  it  wit  to  hear  the  woodeti  dialogue 
'Twixt  his  stretched  footing  and  the  scaffold- 
age. 
And  such  is   the  line   of  '■'-insufferable^'' 
brightness  in  Gray's  description  of  sun- 
rise, and  Dryden's  city  — 
With  silver  paved,  and  all  divine  with  gold. 

And  his  hare  looking  back  on  her  pur- 
suers with  beseeching  eyes,  and  the 
''''fairy  way  "  of  writing  he  attributes  to 
Shakespeare.  Such  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
commendation  cf  a  good  converser  — 
"Sir,  lie's  a  'tremendous'  companion." 
Such  De  Ouincey's  "crashing  overture," 
as  he  designates  the  opening  verse  of 
the  vision  of  Belshazzar.  Such  Words- 
worth's "  resplendent  "  hair.  Such  Syd- 
ney Smith's  "landed"  manner.  Such 
Thackeray's  praise  of  the  grand  close  of 
the  "Dunciad,"  "These  'astonishing' 
lines;"  and  his  cluster  of  epithets,  in 
Hans  Andersen,  as  that  " 'delighcful, 
fanciful,  delicate'  creature."  Such,  from 
a  "female  pen,"  "The  blinding  swcti  of 
Pan's  song  by  the  river."  Such  Charles 
Lamb's  objection  to  lockets,  gewgaws, 
and  all  presents  that  do  not  arrive  in  a 
hamper,  as  ^^indigestible  trifles;"  and 
the  '^ tristful  severities  of  a  funeral  to 
which  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  subdued  during  a  marriage-service  ; 
and  the  cheering  effect  of  his  nonsense 
later  in  the  day,  which  was  sovereign  as  a 
cure  for  drooping  spirits."  Such  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  John  Richard  William 
Alexander  Dwyer  to  a  corn-cutter,  "A 
j«/"^  employ."  Such  Mrs.  Delany's  —  in 
her  brilliant  youth,  describing  her  court- 
dress  —  "I  made  a  tearing  show'^ 

In  contrast  with  these  are  the  adjec- 
tives that  quarter  themselves  on  the  pro- 
vincial press,  marked  by  the  flatness  of  a 
too  obvious  fit.  Some,  indeed,  not  without 


that  the  greatest  number  of  indefinite 
tentative  epithets  gather  —  a  warm  sum  ; 
2l  round  ^Mvci  \  a  good  sum. 

A  decent  sum  had  Peter  Nottage  made 

By  joining  bricks  —  to  him  a  thriving  trade. 

"  "A  serious  bit   of 
Trollope.      And 


"A  scratch    income, 

money,"     writes      Mr. 

again,  to   quote  Crabbe,  remarkable   for 

this  gravity  of  appreciation  — 

To  scenes  of  various  woe  he  nightly  went ; 
And  seriates  sums  in  healing  misery  spent. 

Some  adjectives  have  slipped  from  the 
severest  exactness  of  definition  into  an 
abyss  of  vagueness.  Wiio  would  expect 
reading  Sherlock's  warning,  "The  less 
we  talk  of  ourselves  the  better  ;  for  it  is 
a  nice  theme,  and  few  enter  upon  it 
who  come  off  clear  either  of  folly  or 
sin,"  to  have  found  nice  so  soon  grown 
not  only  into  the  refuge  of  girlish  inanity, 
but  that  Brougham  would  be  calling  Tom 
Moore's  singing  nice^  to  the  poet's  great 
disgust  ? 

Some  people  do  without  adjectives  al- 
together. Two  classes  can  do  so  —  the 
merely  matter-of-fact  and  the  highly  im- 
aginative. Sydney  Smith  laughed  at  ad- 
jectives, and  his  plan  of  striking  out 
every  other  word  in  a  sentence  as  a 
strengthener  and  condenser  of  style 
would  have  made  short  work  of  them  ; 
but  he  did  without  them  himself  by  a 
sort  of  subterfuge.  We  can  detect  the 
epithet  under  the  disguise  of  an  illustra- 
tion. Thus  when  he  says  of  somebody, 
"that  he  never  saw  a  manner  with  so  lit- 
tley>7//,"  it  is  an  amusing,  but  certainly 
roundabout,  way  of  saying  that  the  man- 
ner was  ungracious.  When  he  said  of 
Horner,  "  that  the  commandments  were 
written  on  his  face  ;  and  that  no  judge 
or  jury  would  give  the  smallest  credit  to 
any  evidence  against  him,"  it  is  really 
going  a  long  way  about  to  express  hon- 
esty and  probity  of  expression,  though 
the  hyperbole  is  effective.  The  same  of 
Swift,  who  was  chary  of  his  adjectives. 
It  takes  much  longer  to  say  '^all  pan- 
egyrics are  mingled  with  an  infusion  of 
poppy,"  than  to  say  they  are  dull ;  only 
the  one  remark  would  not  be  worth  mak- 
an  element  of  surprise  in  them,  as  where  iing  —  the     other    is     a    saving.     Quaint 


we  have  seen  children's  moral  stories  de- 
fined as  chaste  narratives,  or  bull-baiting 
a  "vulgar  pursuit;"  but  most  of  which 
find  their  places  as  it  were  by  an  act  cf 
their  own  volition  ;  as  wherever  a  village 
Dissenting  chapel  ii  opened,  the  words 
commodious  and  neat  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.     Probably  it  is  around  money 


writers  are  fond  of  the  same  form.  "He 
wrote  several  effects  of  a  crazed  head,'^ 
instead  of  he  wrote  some  strange  books. 
And  Charles  Lamb's  "cold  scrag-of-mut- 
ton  sophisms,"  of  those  who  argue  that 
enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

How  much  does  our  estimate  of  edu- 
cation,  intellect,  and   character    depend 
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the   use  and   abuse  of   two  parts   of 'of  "yes,"  passing  with 
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,)eech —the  adjective  and  the  abverb  ! 
Main  nouns  and  verbs  serve  the  purposes 
a   dulness    and   strict   common    sense  ; 
kut,  with  these  exceptions,  to  all  beneath 
ir  above  these  levels  they  are  the  tests, 
fn  the  first  place,  no  man  ca.i  show  him- 
i\i  completely  a  fool  without  the  lavish 
ise  of  one  or  both   of  them.     Stupidity 
can  impart  a  sense  of  its  quality  at  a  less 
expense  ;  but  it  is  they  that  give  the   as- 
surance of  actual    folly.     They  give  the 
artist  touch,  and  stamp  the  man  on  the 
lemory :    with     a    difference,    however, 
•eople  may  convey  a  keen  sense  of  im- 
jcility  to   their  hearers    by  the  use   of 
jrtain  epithets,  either  through   the  per- 
;tual  application  of  one  to  every  subject 
jd    every    object  —  calling     everything 
peculiar,"  for  example  —  or  by  a  misap- 
plication of   many  ;  but  nothing   that  an 
ijective  can  do  —  no   senseless   repeti- 
lon,   no  absurdity   of    application  —  im- 
presses   us    so    convincingly    with    the 
resence  of  vacuity,  as  does    the  adverb 
kingle  and  unassisted.     We  are  speaking 
"habits  of  speech;  it  need  not  in  any 
irticular  instance  be  a  permanent  vacu- 
ty,  only  such  to  us  at  the  moment ;  but 
"lere  is  no  thought  at  work  when  abverbs 
re    the    instinctive    resource.     The    re- 
active value  as  a  measure  of  capacity, 
K  these   two  parts  of  speech,  is  shown  in 
le  dialogue  between  a  male  and  female 
Exquisite    recorded    lately    in    Punch  — 
"Quite  a   nice   ball   at  ^Irs.  Millefleur's, 
rasn't  it?"  she   remarks;  to   which    he 
replies,    "Very     quite.      Indeed,    really 
most   quite."     The    lady    has    an    idea, 
though   but   a  vague    one  —  it    required 
thought  to  start  it ;  but  the  gentleman's 
response   reminds   us   too   forcibly  of   a 
class  of  conversers  incapable  of  embra- 
ing  a  thought  in  any  definite  form,  whom 
ivility  drives    into    acquiescence  ;    the 
ore  civil,  the  more  emphatic  in  acquies- 
;ence  ;  but  who  can  pursue  the  subject 
In   no   other   way,  because   they  do   not 
take    it    in.     What   depth  of    emptiness 
does  the  word  "indeed  "  reveal  to  us  in 
some  intonations  interjectionally  applied 
at  stated  intervals  !     Wiiat  sprightly  in- 
anity expresses  itself   throu«»h  certain  in- 


sign  of  attention,  but 
incapacity  or  recoil  frou.  ...^ 
come  information  }  Unlike 
"indeed,"  "surely,"   "never,' 
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her  of 

v>»    unwel- 

"  really," 
and  their 
cognate  forms  of  assent,  which  are  tokens 
of  simple  indifference,  "  yes  "  may  mean 
more  active  boredom,  a  repulsion  against 
what  calls  for  some  exercise  of  thought. 
It  more  imperiously  bids  you  to  have 
done.  In  the  same  category  may  be 
classed  that  comprehensive  form  of  as- 
sent, "quite  so,"  which  agrees  with 
everything  rather  than  think  about  it. 
H  it  belongs  to  the  man  so  that  he  is 
known  by  it,  how  very  few  things,  we 
may  be  sure,  does  he  care  for  beyond  his 
own  little  personal  interests  !  though  we 
have  known  it  used  in  stronger  liands 
with  most  snubbing  effect,  is  .1  silencer; 
a  convenient  and  severel  A  form 

of  repression.     But  all  ti  :s  have 

their  legitimate,  if  still  conventional,  use. 
How  often  are  we  obliged  to  talk  where 
our  interests  are  excusably  not  engaged, 
when  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
a  class  of  courteous  symbols  conveying 
this  fact  not  too  broadly !  It  is  only 
when  they  are  characteristics  of  the  man 
that  they  argue  a  narrow  self-occupation. 
Our  needs  are  so  various  that  we  would 
not  attempt  to  taboo  any  creditable  word. 
Often  adverbs  show  an  eager  tempera- 
ment in  a  hurry  to  deliver  itself,  while 
thought  halts  behind  :  "so  very,'*  for  ex- 
ample, does  duty  unassisted  for  many  a 
strong  sentiment  ;  and  all  weakness 
trusts  to  adverbs  as  a  bolster.  "  Utter- 
ly "  is  a  word  much  in  favour  with  excit- 
able ladies.  "  Utterly  grand,"  for  in- 
stance ;  not  considering  how  many  epi- 
thets, as  well  as  statements,  there  are 
that  will  not  admit  of  intensifying.  Thus, 
"  We  enjoyed  ourselves "  conveys,  at 
least  to  our  ears,  a  far  cheerfuler  impres- 
sion than  the  feminine  form,  "  We 
t/ioroui[hly  enjoyed  ourselves;"  and 
"  Thank  you  "  is  really  more  gracious 
than  the  modern  improvement  upon 
the  acknowledgment  of  trivial  services, 
"  Thank  you  so  much.''  The  lady  who 
advertises  to  her  lover  that  she  is  as  un- 
changed as  ciffKy  does  not  improve  the 


flections,  what  calm  irreceptiveness  in  j  quality  of  her  constancy  by  thus  clench- 
ing its  endurance.  To  tell  a  lady  she  is 
looking  quite  handsome,  diminishes 
rather  than  adds  grace  to  the  compliment. 
.Miss  Squeers's  pretty  friend  was  fully 
aware  of  the  force  of  her  reser\Mtion 
when,  reproving   young  Nickleby  for  his 


others,  what  quenching-power  in  every 
case,  where,  that  is,  it  is  a  habii  of 
speech  !  For  "  indeed  "  may  mean  the 
liveliest  interest,  the  most  awakened  curi- 
osity. But  who  can  talk  with  a  man  who 
answers  "indeed  "  to  every  communica- 
tion alike  ?  And  again,  who  can  con- 
tend against  the  running  accompaniment 
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leadness  to  that  young  I.^dy's  attractions, 
she  pleads  — "  So   bcautii'ully    dressed, 
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too  !  really  almost  handsome."  A  brick- 
layer arguino:  against  anything  but  a  brick 
wall,  modestly  pronounced  "sleepers" 
rather  beastly.  There  are  words  that  are 
strongest  when  let  alone,  and  indeed 
won't  endure  any  other  treatment.  The 
last  davs  of  Pompeii  wake  a  tragic  senti- 
ment. 'The  very  last  days  of  Pompeii 
accentuate  to  little  serious  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  force,  whether 
grave  or  humorous,  often  lies  in  the  in- 
tensifying. Late  suggests  ideas  of  incon- 
venience only ;  but  too  late  sounds  the 
depths  of  sadness.  In  the  same  way, 
what  an  intensity  of  determination  is 
expressed  in  Augustus  Moddle's  valedic- 
tion to  his  expectant  bride  —  ^^  Unalter- 
ably never  yo\irs'' \  Often  the  wit  rests 
singly  upon  the  qualification.  Thus,  on 
first  sight  of  a  vivacious  ugly  child,  to  have 
called  him  a  frog  would  have  been  simply 
an  ill  name  ;  but  the  judgment  on  his 
quitting  the  room  —  "  I  have  seen  7na7ty 
frogs  handsomer,"  told  on  the  bystanders 
as  good-natured  humour.  Discrimina- 
tion is  brought  in  where  the  quality  finds 
no  obvious  exercise. 

Every  generation  has  its  prevalent  ad- 
verbs. "  Mightily  "  was  at  onetime  in 
vogue,  and  "  vastly."  The  reader  will 
remember  that  when  Olivia  summarily 
accounted  for  the  Primrose  family's 
absence  from  church  by  "  We  were 
thrown  from  our  horses,"  the  fine  ladies 
were  "  vastly  sorry."  Another  writer  of 
the  same  period  records  his  experience 
— "  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  to  hear  a 
fine  lady  pronounce,  by  a  happy  metony- 
my, a  very  small  gold  snuff-box  to  be 
vastly  pretty  because  it  was  vastly  lit- 
tle." Society  has  always  contented  itself 
with  one  or  so  at  a  time  of  the  forms 
by  which  we  express  more  than  we  mean. 
Such  come  and  go,  each  in  its  turn  a 
good  riddance  ;  but  in  the  standard  liter- 
ature of  our  tongue  we  are  constantly 
struck  with  small  felicities  which  have 
slipped  out  of  use,  we  do  not  know  why. 
Take,  for  instance,  tlie  word  ill  in  one 
of  its  uses,  for  which  we  now  substi- 
tute bad,  as,  "I  am  a  bad  hand  at  so- 
and-so."  In  the  comparative  scale  of 
Bishop  Hall's  excellencies,  we  read, — 
"  Not  ///  at  controversies  ;  more  happy  in 
comments;  very  good  in  his  characters; 
better  in  his  sermons  ;  best  of  all  in  his 
meditations," — where  the  harmony  of 
the  sentence  takes  its  tone  from  the  low- 
est degree,  which  it  would  be  an  affecta- 
tion of  quaintness  to  use  now,  and  which 
no  other  single  word  could  replace. 
In  reviewing  what  we  have  said  on  the 


paucity  of  ideas  of  discrimination,  com- 
parison, estimation,  definition,  generally 
betrayed  in  modern  familiar  easy  talk,  we 
may  be  misunderstood  to  require  from 
everybody  a  choice  of  happy  epithets, 
which  is  farthest  possible  from  our 
thoughts.  Nothing  ordinarily  is  more 
tiresome  than  a  string  of  adjectives  —  in 
fact,  to  have  them  effectively  at  command 
is  eloquence.  We  have  to  go  to  masters 
of  language  in  search  of  them,  and  they 
in  their  best  moments,  stimulated  by 
some  congenial  theme,  quickened  by  zeal, 
stirred  by  sympathy,  fired  by  indignation, 
moved  by  tenderness,  admiration,  won- 
der. What  we  complain  of  is  too  many 
epithets,  not  too  few  ;  the  use  of  mere 
expletives  for  thought,  the  habit  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  labour  of  reflection  and 
speculation  in  those  who  ought  to  think 
to  purpose.  Empty  heads  must  use 
empty  language  if  they  open  their  lips  at 
all ;  it  is  a  choice  of  evils  whether  they 
use  fine  and  vapid  terms  to  express  bor- 
rowed opinions,  or  do  the  same  through 
the  medium  of  a  popular  jargon  :  our 
taste  is  annoyed,  our  patience  tried, 
either  way.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  deeper 
concern  to  hear  young  men  who  should 
talk  clearly  and  connectedly,  who  have 
reasoning  powers,  intelligence,  cultiva- 
tion, idly  shuffling  off  the  labour  of  ap- 
plying these  gifts,  and  lowering  their  dic- 
tion to  the  level  of  vacancy  and  imbe- 
cility. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MOIRA   SEEKS   THE   MINISTER. 

It  was  a  grey  day  ;  the  skies  were 
clouded  over  ;  the  Atlantic  was  sea- 
green  and  rough  ;  the  rocky  islands 
along  the  coast  looked  black  in  the  driv- 
ing sea.  A  young  girl,  with  her  shawl 
wrapped  round  her  head  and  shoulders, 
had  come  all  the  way  across  the  island  of 
Darroch  to  the  Free  Church  manse  on 
the  western  side,  and  now  she  timidly 
tapped  at  the  door.  She  was  a  quiet 
little  Highland  girl,  not  very  pretty, 
perhaps  ;  she  was  fair,  freckled,  and 
wistful  of  face  ;  but  she  had  a  cer- 
tain innocence  and  "strangeness"  in 
her  blue  eyes  that  pleased  people.  Hei 
name  was  Moira  Fergus  —  Moireacl 
Fearghus  some  would  have  spelt  it ;  ant 
she  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  five, 


I 

I^H  who  all  lived  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
I^B  Darroch  vvitli  their  father,  John  Fergus. 
I^H  She  tapped  at  the  door,  and  a  stalwart 
I^H  iniddle-a<;ed  woman  answered. 
I^H  ''  Ay,  iss  it  you,  Moira,  that  I  see  here 
I^H  this  day  ?  and  what  will  you  be  wanting 
I^H  to  say  to  the  minister  .''  " 
I^V  The  ;iirl  seemed  frightened  ;  but  at  last 
I^P  she  managed  to  say  that  she  wanted  to 
F^^  see  the  minister  alone.  The  Highland 
woman  regarded  her  with  some  suspi- 
y^_  cion  ;  but  at  length  asked  her  to  come  in 
■Hf  and  sit  down  in  the  small  ])arlour  while 
I^H  she  would  go  for  Mr.  MacDonald.  The 
I^H  girl  went  into  the  room  ;  and  somewhat 
I^B  nervously  sat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs. 
I^H  For  several  minutes  she  remained  there 
I^B  alone,  looking  in  an  absent  way  at  the 
I^F  big  shells  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  listen- 
wm  '"»  vaguely  to  the  roar  of  the  sea  out- 
i  side. 

i|  Then   Mr.    MacDonald    appeared — a 

|i  small,  thin,  red-faced  Celt,  not  very  care- 

I*  ful  as  to  dress,  and  obviously  partial  to 

^  snuff. 

"Kott  pless  me  —  and  you,  too,  Moira 

I  Fergus,"  said  he.  "  And  it  wass  no 
thought  of  seeing  you  that  I  had  this  tay. 
And  wass  there  anything  wrong  now  with 
your  father,  that  you  hef  come  all  the 
way  from  Ardtilleach  .^" 
"  No,  Mr.  MacDonald,  there  iss  not 
anything  the  matter  with  my  father," 
said  the  girl,  nervously  working  with  the 
corner  of  her  shawl.  *'  There  iss  not  any- 
thing the  matter  with  my  father,  but  — 
but  —  you  know,  Mr.  MacDonald,  that  it 
iss  not  every  one  that  can  get  a  smooth 
word  from  my  father." 
*' A  smooth  word?"  said  the  minister. 
"And  indeed  it  iss  your  father,  Moira, 
that  iss  the  angriest  man  in  all  the 
islands,  and  there  iss  no  sort  of  holding 
of  his  tongue.  There  are  other  men  — 
ay,  there  are  other  men — who  will  be 
loose  of  their  tongues  on  the  week-days, 
and  they  will  speak  of  the  teffle  without 
much  heed  of  it  —  and  what  iss  the  harm, 
too,  if  you  will  lam  the  teffle  when  you 
speak  of  him  .''  and  it  will  come  to  him  all 
in  good  time;  but  to  tarn  other  people, 
and  on  the  Sabbath,  too,  that  iss  a  ferry 
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he  was  himself  given  to  the  use  of  strong 
language  and  a  little  strong  drink.  He 
was  none  the  less  respected  by  his  flock 
that  occasionally  he  worked  himself  into 
a  passion  and  uttered  phrases  that  would 
have  driven  the  Free  Church  synod  into 
fits.  On  the  Sundays,  however,  he  alwavs 
had  a  clean  shirt,  would  touch  no  whis- 
key, and  made  use  of  no  vehement  lan- 
guage—  unless  that  vehemence  appeared 
in  his  Gaelic  sermons,  which  were  of  the 
best  of  their  kind. 

"Oh,  Mr.  MacDonald,'*  the  girl  sud- 
denly cried  out,  with  a  strange  pleading 
in  her  eyes,  "you  will  he  a  frient  to  me, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  hef  come  all  the 
way  from  Ardtilleach.  It  wass  Angus 
M'Eachran  and  me  —  you  know  Angus 
M'Eachran,  Mr.  MacDonald  ?^  it  wass 
Angus  M'Eachran  and  me  —  well,  we 
were  thinking  of  getting  married  — ay,  it 
iss  many  a  day  since  he  hass  talkcci  of 
that " 

"  Well,  well,  Moira,  and  what  more  ? 
Is  there  any  harm  in  it  that  a  young  maa 
and  a  young  lass  should  think  of  getting 
married  ?" 

The  girl  still  kept  nervously  twitching 
the  corner  of  her  shawl. 

"  And  there  iss  many  a  time  I  hef  said 
to  him,  *  Angus,  we  will  get  married  some 
day  ;  but  what  for  should  we  get  married 
now,  and  the  fishing  not  very  good  what- 
effer?'  And  there  iss  many  a  time  he 
hdss  said  to  me,  '  Moira,  you  hef  done 
enough  for  your  father  ancl  your  father's 
children,  and  if  he  will  not  let  you  marry, 
do  you  think,  then,  that  you  will  oe£fer 
marry  ? ' " 

"  Your  younger  sisters  must  be  grow- 
ing up,  Moira,"  the  minister  said. 

"And  the  days  went  by,"  the  girl  con- 
tinued, sadly,  "  and  the  weeks  went  by, 
and  Angus  M'Eachran  he  wass  ferry 
angry  with  me  many  a  time,  and  many  a 
time  I  hef  said  to  him,  'Angus,  you  will 
be  doing  petter  if  you  will  go  away  and 
get  some  other  young  lass  to  be  your 
wife,  for  it  will  be  a  bad  tay  the  tay  that  I 
quarrel  with  my  own  people  to  come  to 
you  and  be  your  wife.'  And  it  iss  many 
the  night  I  hef  cried  about  it  —  from  the 


tiffercnt  matter.     The  teftie  —  well,  he  is  |  night  to  the  morning;  and  it  wass  many 


tammcd  whateffer  ;  but  how  can  you 
know  that  Mr.  Ross  of  Styornoway,  or 
Mr.  Macleod  of   Harris,  iss   in  the  black 


a  time  I  will  wish  that  I  had  neffcr  seen 
him,  and  that  he  had  neffcr  come  down 
from  the  Lewis,  the  year  that  the  herring 


books?     But  I  will  say  no  harm  of  your   came  round  about  Darroch  and  Killeena. 

father,  Moira  Fergus."  JAnd  now  —  and  now " 

And,  indeed,  Mr.  MacDonald  had  some  j  Well,  the  girl  burst  into  tears  at  this 
cause  to  be  silent;  ior  —  always  except-  point ;  and  the  minister,  not  knowing 
ing  on  Sundays,  when  he  proved  himself ,  very  well  what  to  do,  brought  out  a  bottle 
a  most  earnest  and  faithful  shepherd —  of  whiskey,  and  said  — 
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Now,  Moira,  be  a  good  lass,  and  do  I  night-time,  it  would  be  the   Lord's   own 


without  friends 
it  now  that  iss 


not  cry  ass  if  you  wass 
in  the  world.  What  iss 
the  matter?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  the  girl  said, 
between  her  sobs,  "  it  wass  five  days  or 
four  days  ago  that  Angus  came  to  me, 
and  he  s'aid  to  me,  '  Moira,  it  iss  no  more 
any  use  trying  to  get  married  in  Darroch, 
for  your  father  he  iss  a  violent  man,  and 
he  will  not  hear  of  it  ;  and  what  we  hef  to 
do  is  to  go  away  from  Darroch,  you  and 
me  together,  and  when  the  wedding  iss  all 
over,  then  you  can  come  back  and  tell 
your  people.' " 

"  That  wass  not  well  spoken,"  said  the 
minister.  "  It  iss  a  bad  day  for  a  young 
lass  when  she  hass  to  run  away  from  her 
own  people." 

He  was  beginning  to  see  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  that  was  visible  on  the  fair 
young  face. 

"And  I  said  to  him,"  continued  the 
girl,  struggling  to  restrain  her  tears,  "  I 
said  to  him,  '  It  iss  a  hard  thing  that  you 
ask,  Angus  M'Eachran,  but  it  iss  many  a 
long  day  and  many  a  long  month  you  hef 
waited  for  me  to  marry  you,  as  I  said  I 
would  marry  you  ;  and  if  it  iss  so  that 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  our  getting 
married  in  Darroch,  I  will  go  away  with 
you.'  Then  he  said,  '  Moira,  I  will  find 
out  about  a  poat  going  up  to  the  Lewis, 
and  if  they  will  put  us  ashore  at  Borva- 
bost,  or  Barvas,  or  Callernish,  we  will 
walk  across  the  island  to  Styornoway, 
and  there  we  will  get  the  poat  to  tek  us 
to  Glassgow.'  " 

"  To  Glassgow  !  "  cried  the  minister. 
"  Wass  you  thinking  of  going  to  Glass- 
gow, Moira  Fergus  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  rather  abashed. 

"  And  you  do  not  know  what  an  ahfu' 
place  is  Glassgow  —  ay,  indeed,  an  ahfu' 
place,"  said  the  minister,  earnestly. 
"No,  you  do  not  know  —  but  I  hef  been 
more  ass  three  times  or  two  times  in 
Glassgow  —  and  for  a  young  lass  to  go 
there  !  You  do  not  know,  Moira  Fergus, 
that  it  iss  filled,  every  street  of  it,  with 
wild  men  that  hef  no  more  care  for  the 
Sabbath-day  ass  if  it  wass  Tuesday,  ay, 
or  even  Monday  —  and  the  sodgers  there 
—  and  the  Roman  Catholics  —  and  no 
like  the  Catholics  that  you  will  see,  one 
of  them,  or  two  of  them,  about  Lochaber, 
where  they  are  ferry  like  good,  plain 
other  people  —  but  it  iss  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Moira  — it  iss  the  real  Roman 
catholics,  Moira  — you  will  find  in  Glass- 
gow, and  they  are  ferry  wild  men,  and  if 
they  were  to  rise  against  the  town  in  the 


mercy  if  they  did  not  burn  every  person 
in  his  bed.  Indeed,  indeed,  Moira  Fer- 
gus, you  must  not  go  to  Glassgow  !  " 

"And  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  Glass- 
gow !  "  Moira  said,  excitedly,  "  that  iss 
what  I  hef  come  to  you  about  this  tay, 
Mr.  MacDonald.  I  hef  a  great  fear  of 
going  to  Glassgow,  and  I  wass  saying  to 
myself  that  it  wass  you,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
that  maybe  could  help  me  —  and  if  you 
wass  to  see  Angus  M'Eachran " 

"  But  if  I  wass  to  see  your  father,  Moira 
Fergus — there  iss  no  man  so  mad  ass 
not  to  know  that  a  young  lass  will  be 
thinking  of  getting  married." 

"  That  will  be  of  no  use  whateffer,  Mr. 
MacDonald.  It  iss  a  ferry  angry  man  he 
is,  and  if  there  iss  any  more  word  of  the 
marriage  I  will  be  afraid  to  go  back  to 
Ardtilleach." 

"Then  the  teffle  —  and  tam  him!  — 
hass  got  into  his  head  !  "  said  the  minis- 
ter, with  a  furious  blow  on  the  table.  "  It 
iss  no  patience  I  hef  with  a  foolish  man  !  " 

Moira  was  rather  frightened,  but  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  ferry  angry  man  he  is  ; 
and  there  iss  no  use  going  to  him,  Mr. 
MacDonald  ;  but  this  iss  what  I  wass 
thinking,  Mr.  MacDonald,  if  you  wass 
being  so  kind  ass  to  go  to  Angus  M'Each- 
ran, and  tell  him  that  it  iss  not  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  go  away  to  Glassgow.  I 
hef  given  my  word  to  him  —  yes,  and  I 
will  not  draw  back  from  that  —  but 
now  I  hef  a  great  fear  of  going  to  Glass- 
gow   " 

The  minister  was  during  this  time 
shifting  rather  uneasily  from  the  table  to 
the  window  and  from  the  window  to  the 
table.  He  was  evidently  much  excited: 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  what  the  girl 
was  saying.  At  last  he  suddenly  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Moira  Fergus.  It  iss 
no  business  of  mine  —  no,  it  iss  not  any 
business  of  mine  —  as  a  minister,  to  in- 
terfere in  the  family  affairs  of  any  one 
whateffer  ;  and  you  had  no  right  to  come 
to  the  minister  and  ask  him  to  go  and 
speak  to  Angus  M'Eachran.  No,  you 
had  no  right ;  and  yet  I  will  say  this, 
Moira  Fergus,  that  you  had  a  ferry  good 
right  —  ay,  the  teffie  is  in  it  if  you  had 
For  I  am  a  natif 


right. 


not  a  ferry  good 

of  this  island  —  well,  it  wass  in  Harris  I 
wass  born,  but  what  iss  the  use  of  being 
ferry  particular.?  —  and  I  am  a  natif  of 
this  island  as  well  as  a  minister,  and  I 
hef  known  your  family  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  hef  known  you  to  be  a  good 
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lass  —  and  —  and  this  iss  what  I  wass  go- 

jing  to  say  to  you  that,  before   I  will  see 

ou  going  away  to  Glassgow,  I  will  marry 

ou  and  Angus  M'Eachran  myself,  ay,  so 

hat  no  one  shall  know  of  it  until  it  is  all 

ferry  well  ofer.     And  what  do  you  say  to 

that,  Moira  Fergus  ?  " 

The    girl    started,   flushed,   and    then 
looked  timidly  down. 

"  It  iss  a  ferrv  good  man  you  are,  Mr. 

Mac  Donald,"  sfje  said,  hesitatingly,  "  and 

a  ferry  good  friend  you  hef  always  been 

to  me  —  but  —  but  it  iss  not  for  me  to  say 

I  that  I  hef  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  us  ; 

I^Kand   it   is  Angus  M'Eachran,  Mr.   Mac- 

■^■Donald,   and   not   me,  that  hass   to  say 

■^■<yes '  or  *  no '  to  that." 

I^K     "Ay,  ay!"   said   the   minister,   cheer- 

l^wully  and   courageously,  ''it   is   no  fault 

^^Bor  a  young  lass   to  be  shy;  and  it  iss 

1^^  right  what   you  hef   said,  Moira,  that  I 

will  speak   to   Angus   M'Eachran.     And 

there  iss  another  I  will  speak  to  apout  it, 

for  it  iss  no  trifling  matter,  Moira,  and 

I  will  hef  to   see   that   we  are  sure  and 

safe  in  what  hass  to  be  done  ;  and  you 

know  that  there  iss  not  any  one  about  the 

"slands  that  hass  trafelled  so  far  ass  Mr. 

ackenzie,  of  Borva  ;  and  it  iss  a  great 

any  things  he  will  know,  and   I  think  I 

ill  go  and  say  a  word  to  him,  Moira." 

"  It  iss  a  long  way  the  way  to  Borva, 

r.  MacDonald." 

"Well,  I  wass  told  by  Alister  Lewis 
hat  the  men  of  the  *  Nighean-dubh  '  were 
oming  up  from  Taransay  about  one 
clock  or  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow's 
orning,  and  if  it  iss  not  ferry  pad 
eather  they  will  go  on  to  Loch  Roag,  so 
think  I  will  go  with  the  '  Nighean-dubh.' 
Now,  you  will  go  back  to  Ardtilleach, 
~'oira  Fergus,  and  you  will  say  not  a 
ord  to  any  one  until  the  time  wass 
me  I  will  be  speaking  myself  to  Angus 
M'Eachran ;  and  now  you  will  tak  a 
tram,  Moira,  for  it  iss  a  ferry  coorse  sort 
o'  day,  and  a  healthy  young  lass  will  hef 
no  harm  from  a  trop  of  good  whiskey." 
"You  are  ferry  kind,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
ut  I  do  not  touch  the  whiskey." 
"  No  ?  Then  I  will  hef  a  drop  myself, 
Ito  wish  you  good  luck,  Moira  ;  and  when 
I  come  back  from  Borvabost,  then  I  will 
tell  you  what  Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  and 
you  will  keep  up  your  spirits,  Moira,  and 
you  will  rind  no  need  to  go  away  from 

I  your  own  people  to  be  married  in  Glass- 
gow." 
When   Moira   Fergus  went  outside,  a 
new  light  seemed  to  fill  the  world.     Cer- 
tainly the  sea  was  green  and  rough,  and 


over  on  the  black  rocks.  But  it  seemed 
to  her  that  there  was  a  sort  of  sunshine 
in  the  green  of  the  sea ;  and  she  had  a 
consciousness  of  sunshine  being  behind 
the  grey  clouds  overhead  ;  and  the  dull 
brown  moorland  —  mile  after  mile  of  it, 
in  low  undulation  —  was  less  lonely  than 
when  she  had  crossed  it  an  hour  before. 
And  that  red-faced  irascible  little  minis- 
ter, who  lived  by  himself  in  the  solitary 
manse  out  by  the  sea,  and  who  was  just  a 
trifle  too  fond  of  whiskey  and  fierce  lan- 
guage during  six  days  of  the  week,  was 
to  her  as  a  bright  angel  come  down  from 
heaven  with  promises  of  help,  so  that  the 
girl,  as  she  thought  of  the  future,  did  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  for  joy. 

CHAPTER  n. 
A   VISIT  TO  GREAT  PEOPLE. 

"The  teffle  —  and  tarn  him!  — is  in 
the  carelessness  of  you,  Alister-nan- 
Each  !  "  cried  the  minister,  catching  up 
his  coat-tails.  "  What  for  will  you  knock 
your  fish  against  my  coat,  and  me  going 
up  to  see  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  daugh- 
ter, that  iss  ass  good  ass  an  English  lady 
now  ? " 

Alister  made  a  humble  apology  to  the 
minister,  and  took  his  own  bonnet  to  re- 
move any  lingering  traces  of  the  "Nigh- 
ean-dubh" from  the  minister's  costume, 
and  then  Mr.  MacDonald  got  ashore  at 
Borvabost.  He  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  to 
some  of  the  people  whom  he  knew  ;  then 
he  went  up  and  over  the  hill  to  the  house 
of  a  certain  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was 
called  by  some  folks  the  "  king  of  Borva." 

"And  iss  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  house, 
Mairi.^"  said  he  to  the  young  girl  who 
came  to  the  passage  —  the  doors  in  this 
part  of  the  world  are  kept  shut  against 
rain,  but  never  against  strangers. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  MacDonald,  he 
iss  not  in  Borva  at  all,  but  away  over  at 
Styornoway,  and  it  is  ferry  sorry  he  will 
be  that  you  hef  come  to  Borva  and  him 
away  from  his  own  house.  But  there  iss 
Miss  Sheila,  she  will  be  down  at  her  own 
house  ;  and  she  will  be  ferry  ill  pleased 
that  you  will  come  to  Borva  if  you  will 
not  call  at  her  house." 

"  Oh,  I  will  call  at  her  house  ;  and  it  is 
ferry  glad  I  am  that  she  hass  not  gone 
away  ass  yet ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  still  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mairi." 

The  old  minister,  grumbling  over  his 
disappointment,  set  out  once  more,  and 
walked  away  across  the  moorland  and 
down  to  a  plateau  over  a  quiet  bay,  where 
there  was  a  large  stone  house  built,  with 
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a  verandah  and  a  flower-garden  in  front. 
He  saw  there  a  young  lady  watering  the 
tree-fuchsias  —  a  handsome,  healthily- 
complexioned  young  woman,  with  dark 
hair,  and  deep-blue  eyes,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  She  was 
rather  well  liked  by  the  islanders,  who 
generally  called  her  "  Miss  Sheila,"  not- 
withstanding that  she  was  married  ;  al- 
though some  of  them  had  got  into  a  shy, 
half-comical,  half-tender  fashion  of  call- 
ing her  "  Princess  Sheila,"  merely  be- 
cause her  husband  had  a  yacht  so  named. 

"  And  are  you  ferry  well  ? "  said  she, 
running  forward,  with  a  bright  smile  on 
her  face,  to  the  minister.  "  And  hef  you 
come  all  the  way  from  Darroch,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  minister,  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  looking  down,  "  I  hef 
come  from  Darrock  ;  and  it  iss  a  proud 
tay  this  tay  that  I  will  shake  hands  with 
you,  Miss — Mrs.  Laffenter  ;  and  it  iss 
ferry  glad  I  am  that  I  will  come  to  Borva, 
although  your  father  is  not  here,  for  it  iss 
not  effery  time  in  the  year  that  a  stranger 
will  see  you,  Mrs.  Laffenter." 

"Oil,  but  you  are  no  stranger,  Mr. 
MacDonald,"  said  this  Mrs.  Lavender. 
"Now  come  into  the  house,  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  stay  and  have  some  dinner 
with  us,  Mr.  MacDonald,  for  you  cannot 
leave  for  Darroch  again  to-night.  And 
what  did  you  want  to  see  my  father  about, 
Mr.  MacDonald.?" 

He  followed  her  into  the  house,  and 
sat  down  in  a  spacious  sitting-room,  the 
like  of  which,  in  its  wonderful  colours 
and  decorations,  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. He  could  compare  it  only  with 
Stornoway  Castle,  or  his  dreams  of  the 
palace  in  which  the  queen  lived  in  Lon- 
don. 

Well,  he  told  all  the  story  of  Moira 
Fergus  and  Angus  M'Eachran  to  Mrs. 
Lavender,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to 
ask  the  advice  of  her  father,  who  was  a 
man  who  had  travelled  much  and  amassed 
knowledge. 

"Surely  you  yourself  are  the  best 
judge,"  said  the  handsome  young  wife. 
"They  have  lived  long  enough  in  the 
parish,  hef  they  not,  Mr.  MacDonald  ?" 

"Oh,  that  iss  not  it  — that  iss  not  the 
matter  at  all,  Mrs.  Laffenter !  "  said  he, 
emphatically.  "  I  can  marry  them  —  oh, 
yes,  I  know  I  can  marry  them  —  in  my 
own  house,  if  I  like.  But  it  iss  the  pru- 
dence—it iss  the  prudence,  Mrs.  Laffen- 
ter—of  it  that  iss  in  the  question  ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  prudence  of  it." 


"Then  I  must  ask  my  husband,"  said 
Sheila. 

She  went  to  the  open  window,  took  a 
whistle  from  her  pocket,  and  blew  a  note 
loud  and  shrill  that  seemed  to  go  echoing 
far  across  Loch  Roag,  away  amid  the  blue 
and  misty  solitudes  of  the  great  Suaina- 
bhal.  She  stood  there  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Far  below  her  there  was  a  schooner 
yacht  resting  quietly  in  the  bay ;  she 
could  see  a  small  boat  put  off,  and  land 
on  the  shore  a  man  and  a  very  tiny  boy. 
The  man  was  clad  in  rough  blue  home- 
spun ;  he  set  the  child  of  three  or  so  on 
his  shoulder,  and  then  proceeded  to  climb 
the  hill.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  the 
sound  of  some  one  on  the  gravel  outside, 
and  presently  a  tall  young  man,  some- 
what heavily  bearded,  marched  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  threw  the  child  into 
its  mother's  outstretched  arms. 

"Mr.  MacDonald  of  Darroch?"  he 
cried.  "  Why,  of  course  !  And  haven't 
you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  glass  of  whis- 
key in  the  house.  Sheila,  when  a  visitor 
comes  all  the  way  from  Darroch  to  see 
you  ?  And  what's  the  best  of  your  news, 
Mr.  MacDonald  ?" 

Sheila  —  or  Mrs.  Lavender,  as  one 
ought  to  call  her  —  having  deposited  the 
very  young  gentleman  on  the  sofa,  and 
given  him  a  mighty  piece  of  cake  to  con- 
sole him  for  maternal  neglect,  proceeded 
to  tell  her  husband  of  the  causes  of  Mr. 
MacDonald's  visit.  His  decision  on  the 
point  was  quickly  taken. 

"You'll  get  yourself  into  trouble,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  if  you  help  them  to  a  clan- 
destine marriage.  I  wouldn't  touch  it,  if 
I  were  you." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  yourself 
into  trouble,"  said  Sheila,  with  an  air  of 
wisdom. 

"  But,  Kott  pless  me  !  "  said  the  minis- 
ter, indignantly,  "hef  I  not  told  you  they 
will  run  away  to  Glassgow  ?  —  and  iss 
there  anything  ass  bad  ass  that  —  that  a 
young  lad  and  a  young  lass  will  go  away 
to  Glassgow,  and  not  one  of  them  married 
until  they  get  there  ?  " 

"Well,  there's  something  in  that,"  said 
Mr.  Lavender.  "  What  sort  of  fellow  is 
this  Angus  M'Eachran  .?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  ferry  tiligent  young  man 
— rfhe  hass  a  share  in  the  poat,  and  he 
hass  some  money  in  the  pank,  and  there 
iss  none  more  cleffer  than  he  is  at  the 
fishing.  Ay,  ay,  he  is  a  cleffer  young 
man,  and  a  good-looking  young  man  ;  but 
if  he  wass  not  so  free  with  his  laugh,, and 
his  joke,  and  his  glass  —  well,  I  will  say 
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nothing  against  the  young  man,  who  is  a 
ferry  respectable  young  man  whateffer, 
and  there  iss  no  reason  why  John  Fergus 
should  shut  the  door  against  him." 

"  Then  can't  the  father  be  talked 
over  ?"  said  Mr.  Lavender,  pretending  to 
snatch  at  the  cake  which  his  son  was 
busily  eating. 

"Oh,  couldn't  I  say  something  to 
him  ! "  Sheila  said,  with  entreaty  in  her 
eyes. 

"  You,  Miss  —  Mrs.  Laffenter  !  "  said 
the  minister,  with  surprise.  "You,  to 
go  into  John  Fergus's  house!  Yes,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  a  proud  day  the  day  for 
him  that  you  went  into  his  house  —  ay,  if 
he  wass  fifteen  or  a  dozen  John  Ferguses. 
But  you  hef  no  imagination  of  that  man's 
temper  —  and  the  sweerin  of  him  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  should  stop  that,"  said  Mr. 
Lavender.  "  If  you  like  to  go  and  talk 
to  him,  Sheila,  I  will  undertake  that  he 
sha'n't  swear  much  !  " 

"  How  could  you  know  ?  "  the  girl  said, 
with  a  laugh.  "He  would  swear  in  the 
Gaelic.  liut  if  there  is  no  other  means, 
Mr.  MacUonald,  I  am  sure  anything  is 
better  than  letting  them  run  away  to  Glas- 
gow." 

"  Sheila,"  said  the  husband,  "when  do 
we  go  to  London  .'*  " 

"In  about  a  week  now  we  shall  be 
ready,  I  think,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  look  here.  You  seem  inter- 
ested in  that  girl  —  I  don't  remember  her 
having  been  here  at  all.  However,  sup- 
pose we  put  off  our  going  to  London,  and 
see  these  young  folks  through  their 
troubles  ?  " 

Of  course  he  saw  by  her  face  that  that 
was  what  she  wanted  :  he  had  no  sooner 
suggested  such  a  thing  than  the  happiest 
light  possible  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  will  you  .''  "  she  cried. 

"  And  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound," 
said  he.  "  I  suppose  you  want  witnesses, 
Mr.  MacDonald  .''  What  if  my  wife  and 
myself  went  round  in  the  yacht  to  Dar- 
roch,  and  helped  you  at  your  private 
wedding  ?  " 

"  Hey  !  " 
his  eyes  staring.  "  You,  sir.  come  to  the 
wedding  of  Moira  Fergus.'*  And  Miss 
Sheila,  too. >  Why,  there  iss  no  man  in 
all  the  islands  would  not  gif  away  his 
daughter  —  ay,  twenty  daughters  —  if  he 
wass  told  you  will  be  coming  to  the  wed- 
ding—  not  any  man  but  John  Fergus; 
and  there  is  the  anger  of  the  teftle  him- 
self in  the  nature  of  John  Fergus  ;  and  it 
iss  no  man  will  go  near  him." 

"  But  1  will  go  near  him  !  "  said  Sheila, 


ey  i  ■    said    Mr.    MacDonald,   with 


proudly,  "and  he  will  speak  no  rough 
speech  to  me." 

"  Not  if  I  can  understand  him,  and 
there  is  a  door  handy,"  said  her  husband, 
with  a  laugh. 

"Ay,  ay,  you  will  come  to  the  wed- 
ding ?  "  said  the  minister,  almost  to  him- 
self, as  if  this  assurance  were  almost  too 
much  for  mortal  man  to  bear.  He  had 
made  a  long  and  disagreeable  voyage 
from  the  one  island  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  seek  the  advice  of  a  capable  man  ; 
but  he  had  not  expected  such  high 
and  honourable  sanction  of  his  secret 
aims.  Now,  indeed,  he  had  no  more 
hesitation.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a  wise 
man,  and  a  travelled  man,  no  doubt ;  but 
not  even  his  counsel  could  have  satisfied 
the  old  minister  as  did  the  prompt  and 
somewhat  reckless  tender  of  aid  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lavender,  and  the  frank  and 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  beautiful  "  Pria- 
cess  Sheila." 

CHAPTER  IIL 
A  MEETING  OF  LOVERS. 

A  STILL,  calm  night  lay  over  the  scat- 
tered islands  ;  there  was  no  sound  abroad 
but  the  occasional  calling  of  the  wild- 
fowl ;  in  the  perfect  silence  there  was 
scarcely  even  a  murmur  from  the  smooth 
sea.  Night  as  it  was,  the  world  was  all 
lit  up  with  a  wonderful  white  glory  ;  for 
the  moon  down  there  in  the  south  was 
almost  full ;  and  here  the  clear  radiance 
fell  on  the  dark  moorland  flats,  on  the 
bays  of  white  sand  fronting  the  sea,  and 
on  the  promontories  of  black  rock  that 
jutted  out  into  the  shining  water.  Kil- 
leena  lay  cold  and  silent  under  the  wan 
glare  ;  Darroch  showed  no  signs  of  life  ; 
the  far  mountains  of  the  larger  islands 
seemed  visionary  and  strange.  It  was 
a  night  of  wonderful  beauty,  but  that  the 
unusual  silence  of  the  sea  had  something 
awful  in  it ;  one  had  a  sense  that  the 
mighty  plain  of  water  was  perhaps 
steathily  rising  to  cover  forever  those 
bits  of  rock  which,  during  a  few  brief 
centuries,  had  atlorded  foothold  to  a 
handful  of  human  beings. 

Down  in  one  of  the  numerous  creeks 
a  young  man  was  idly  walking  this  way 
and  that  along  the  smooth  sand — occa- 
sionally looking  up  to  the  rocks  above 
him.  This  was  Angus  M'Eachran,  the 
lover  of  Moira  Fergus.  There  was  ob- 
viously nothing  Celtic  about  the  young 
man's  outward  appearance  :  he  was 
clearly  of  the  race  descended  from  the 
early  Norwegian  settlers  ic  these  islands 
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—  a  race  that,  in  some  parts,  has,  not- 
withstanding intermarriage,  preserved 
very  distinct  characteristics.  He  was  a 
tall  young  fellow,  broad-chested,  yellow 
bearded,  good-looking  enough,  and  grave 
and  deliberate  of  speech.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  hard-working,  energetic,  shrewd- 
headed  youth  ;  there  was  no  better  fish- 
erman round  these  coasts  ;  he  had  earned 
his  share  in  the  boat,  so  that  he  was  not 
at  the  mercy  of  any  of  the  curers  ;  he 
had  talked  of  building  a  small  stone  cot- 
tage for  himself ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  had  a  little  money  in  the  bank  at 
Stornoway.  But  if  Angus  M'Eachran 
was  outwardly  a  Norseman,  he  had  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament. He  was  quick  to  imagine  and 
resent  affront.  His  seeming  gravity  of 
demeanour  would,  under  provocation  of 
circumstances,  disappear  altogether  ;  and 
there  was  no  one  madder  than  he  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  frolic,  no  one  more 
generous  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  no  one 
more  reckless  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
quarrel.  They  said  he  sometimes  took  a 
glass  too  much  on  shore  —  led  away  by 
the  delight  of  good-fellowship  ;  but  the 
bitterest  cold  night,  the  most  persistent 
rain,  the  most  exhausting  work,  could 
not  tempt  him  to  touch  a  drop  of  whiskey 
when  he  was  out  at  the  fishing. 

A  young  girl,  shawled  over,  came  over 
the  rocks,  and  made  her  way  down  to  the 
sands. 

"You  are  ferry  late,  Moira,"  said  he. 
"  I  was  thinking  you  wass  not  coming  at 
all  the  night." 

"  It  iss  not  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  get 
away,  and  that  no  one  will  know,"  said 
she,  timidly. 

"Ay,  ay,  and  that  iss  the  the  worst  of 
it !  "  said  he,  bitterly.  "  It  is  no  ferry 
good  thing  that  you  will  hef  to  come 
away  from  the  house  like  that,  as  if  you 
wass  a  thief ;  and  if  it  wass  any  other 
young  lass,  she  would  not  hef  suffered 
that  so  long  ;  and  now,  Moira,  this  is 
what  I  hef  to  say  to  you  —  that  you  must 
do  what  you  hef  promised  to  do,  and 
when  we  go  to  Glassgow " 

*'  Oh,  Angus  !  "  she  said  ;  "  it  iss  not  to 
Glassgow  I  can  go " 

Even  in  the  pale  moonlight  she  could 
see  the  quick  look  of  surprise,  and  an- 
ger, and  jealousy  that  leapt  to  his  eyes. 

"  And  you  will  not  go  to  Glassgow  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  Anrus  !  "  the  girl  said.  "  It  iss  ferry 
much  I  hef  to  say  to  you,  and  you  will 
not  be  angry  wi'th  me  until  I  tell  you. 
And  it  wass  yesterday  I  went  ofer  to  Mr. 


MacDonald,  and  I  wass  saying  to  him 
that  there  wass  no  more  use  in  trying  to 
speak  to  my  father,  and  that  you  and  me, 
Angus,  we  were  thinking  of  going  away 
to  Glassgow " 

"  And  it  iss  a  foolish  lass  you  are  ! " 
he  said,  impetuously,  "  and  now  he  will 
come  ofer  to  Ardtilleach " 

"He  will  not  think  of  coming  ofer  to 
Ardtilleach  ;  it  iss  a  ferry  kind  man  that 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  ;  and  he  will  say  to 
me,  '  Moira,  will  it  not  be  petter,  and  a 
great  deal  petter,  that  I  will  marry  Angus 
M'Eachran  and  you  in  Darroch,  and  no 
one  will  know  until  it  iss  over,  and  then 
you  can  go  and  tell  your  father  ?  '  " 

"  Ay,  did  he  say  that  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  with  his  eyes  wide. 

"  Indeed  he  did." 

"Ay,  ay,  and  it  iss  a  ferry  good  man 
he  iss  whateffer,"  said  Angus,  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  mood.  "  And  you,  Moira, 
what  wass  it  vou  will  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  " 

"  Ay,  you." 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  looking  down, 
but  with  some  pride  in  her  tone  ;  "it  iss 
not  for  a  young  lass  to  say  yes  or  to  say  no 
about  such  a  thing  —  it  iss  for  you,  An- 
gus, to  go  to  the  minister.  But  this  is 
what  I  hef  said  to  him,  that  the  going  to 
Glassgow  wass  a  great  trouble  to  me  — 
ay,  and  a  ferry  great  trouble " 

"Then  I  will  go  and  see  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald !  "  said  Angus,  hastily.  "  And  this  iss 
what  I  will  say  to  him  — that  he  is  a  ferry 
good  man,  and  that  before  three  weeks  iss 
over,  ay,  or  two  weeks,  or  four  weeks,  I 
will  send  to  him  a  gallon  of  whiskey  the 
like  of  which  he  will  not  find  from  the 
Butt  of  Lewis  down  to  Barra  Head. 
Ay,  Moira,  and  so  you  went  all  the  way 
across  the  island  yesterday  .-*  It  iss  a 
good  lass  you  are  ;  and  you  will  be  ferry 
much  petter  when  you  are  married  and  in 
your  own  house,  and  away  from  your  fa- 
ther, that  hass  no  petter  words  for  his 
own  children  ass  if  they  wass  swines. 
And  it  iss  ferry  early  the  morn's  mornin' 
that  I    will  go  over  to  Mr.  MacDonald 

"  But  you  need  not  do  that,  Angus," 
the  girl'said,  "for  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
gone  away  to  Borva,  to  ask  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  Yes,  it  is  a  great  teal 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  doing  for  us." 

"It  will  be  the  good  whiskey  he  will 
hef  from  me  !  "  muttered  Angus  to  him- 
self. 

"And  now,  Angus,  I  will  be  going 
back,  for  my  father  he  thinks  I  hef  only 
gone    over   to  get   a  candle    from   Mrs. 


"^^bout  all   that  I    hef  told  you,  only   you    Stornoway. 
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will  ^o  ofer  to  Mr.  MacDonakl,   Angus, 

10  Saturday    or    Friday,   and    you    will 
[»eak  to  him.     And  I  will  say  good-night 
)  you,  Angus." 
"  I  will  go  with  you,  Moira,  along  a  bit 
I  the  road." 
"  No,  Angus,"  the  girl  said,  anxiously  ; 
if  there  wass  any  one  will   see  us   and 
ill  take  the  story  to  my  father 
I 


I  It  was  with  great  joy,  therefore,  that 
he  heard  of  this  proposal.  It  seemed  so 
'  much  more  fitting  and  proper  for  a  man 
j  and  a  woman  to  get  married  in  their  own 
island.  There  would  be  no  stain  on  the 
I  fair  name  of  Moira  Fergus,  if  she  w.is 
married  by  Mr.  MacDonald  hi 
whereas  no  one  knew  anything  ab(.  j 
I  character  of  the  Glasgow  clergymen,  who 
She  had  no  need  to  complete  the  sen- 1  might,  for  all  one  knew,  be  secretly  Ro- 
ce.  Her  companion  laughed  lightly  man  Catholics.  And  then  there  was  the 
d  courageously  as  he  took  her  hand.  j  remote  chance  that  the  wedding  would 
"Ay,  ay,  Moira,  it  iss  not  always  that !  have  the  august  approval  of  the  far- 
,ou  will  hef  to  be  afrait.  And  the  story  known  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  king  of  Borva  ; 
ihey  will  hef  to  take  to  your  father,  that  |  which  would  silence  the  most  censorious 
will  be  a  ferry  goot  story,  that  will  be  the  j  old  hag  who  ever  croaked  over  a  pcat- 
ierry  best  story  he  will   ever  hear.     Oh  j  fire. 

cs,  he  will  say  three  words  or  two  words  Angus  M'Eachran  reached  the  long 
lo  efferypody  around  him  when  he  hears  and  straggling  line  of  hovels  and  cot- 
that  teffle  of  a  story."  tages   known    as    the   fishing-hamlet    of 

If  Angus  was  inclined  to  make  light  of  j  Ardtilleach.     Down  there,  on   the  white 
ti     the  old   man's  probable   rage,  his  sweet-  'shores  of  the  small  creek,  several  of  the 
heart  was  not.     The  mere  mention  of   it   boats  were  drawn  up,  their  hulls  black  in 
cemed  to  increase  her  desire   to  depart ;' the  moonlight.     Up  on  the   rocks  above 
,.nd  so  he  kissed  her,  and  she  went  on    were  built  the  two    long  and  substantial 
her  way  home.  curing-houses,  with  plenty  of   empty  bar- 

Perhaps   he  would   have  grumbled   at    rels  lying  round  the   doors.     There  was 
I      the  shortness  of   the  interview   but   that   scarcely  any  one  about,  though  here  and 
I      this   new  project   had   almost  taken    his  '  there  the  smoke  from  a  chimney  showed 
breath  away,  and  now   wholly  occupied    that  the  peats  were  being  stirred  within 
is  mind.     He  clambered  up  the  rocks,  •  to  light  up  the  gloomy  interior  of  the  hut. 

Rt  across  to  the  road,  and  slowly  walked  He  passed  the  rude  little  cottage  in 
)ng  in  the  clear  moonlight,  in  the  di-  which  John  Fergus  and  his  family  lived. 
Ction  of  the  cottages  of  Ardtilleach.  "Ay,  ay,  Moira,"  he  was  thinking  to 
)  have  a  lover's  meeting  cut  short  on  himself,  "you  will  have  a  better  house  to 
ch  a  night  would  have  been  grevious  |  live  in  by-and-by,  and  you  will  have  bet- 
,         1         .•  .  1 i-_.         |ter  treatment  in  the  house,  and  you   will 

be  the  mistress  of  the  house.     And  there 
will  no  one  then  say  a  hard  word  to  you, 


Under  other  circumstances  ;  but  that  was 
forgotten  in  the  suggestion  that  his  mar- 
riage of  Moira  Fergus  had  now  become 
possible  and  near. 

Angus  M'Eachran  had  never  been  to 
Glasgow,  and  he  had  the  vague  fear   of 
the  place  which  dwells  in    the  minds    of 
many  islanders.      The    project  of   flight 
thither  was  a  last  and  desperate  resource 
after  all  hope  of  conciliating  John  Fergus 
was  abandoned.     Hut  the  young  man  had 
never  felt  so  confident  about  it  as  he  pre- 
tended to  be  in  speaking  to  Moira    Fer- 
f:us.     He  knew  nothing  of  how  the  people 
ived  in  Glasgow  ;    of  the  possibility  of 
AO  strangers   getting   married ;    of   the 
i.st  of  the  long  journey.     Then  he  might 
ive  to  leave  his  fishing  for  an  indefinite 
riod,  and  embarrass   his  comrades   in 
the  boat ;  he  had  a  suspicion,  too,   that 


whether  he  is  your  father  or  whether  he 
is  not  your  father ;  and  I  will  make  it  a 
bad  day  for  any  one  that  says  a  hard 
word  to  you,  Moira  Fergus." 


From  Blackwood*  •  Ma^cazine. 
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TIBETAN    POLY- 


On  turning  north-westward  from  Chi- 
nese Tibet  1  set  myself  to  the  task  of 
traversing  the  whole  line  of  the  Western 
Him.iliya,  from  Lfo  Porgyiil  to  Kashmir 
Id  John  Fergus,  having  been  robbed  of  !  and  the  Hindu  Kiish,  in  the  interior  of 
is  daughter,  would  appeal  to  the  sher-  |  its  ranges,  at  a  height  usually  about 
t,  and  impound  the  money   which  he,  1  twelve   thousand  feet,  and  through    the 


I 
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provinces  of  Hangrang,  Spiti,  Lahaul, 
Zanskar,  Surd,  and  Dras.  About  half  of 
this  line  of  journey  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Montgomerie's  Routes,  and  it  involves 
more  than  one  passage  of  several  days 
over  high  and  difficult  ground,  where 
there  are  no  villages,  no  houses,  and 
scarcely  even  any  wood.  Nevertheless, 
it  commends  itself  as  a  summer  and  au- 
tumn journey  to  the  traveller,  from  its 
great  elevation,  which  keeps  him  above 
the  tremendous  heat  of  the  gorges  — 
from  its  singularly  pure  and  bracing  air 
—  from  the  protection  which  more  than 
one  snowy  range  affords  against  the  In- 
dian monsoon —  from  the  awful  sublim- 
ity of  the  scenery  —  and  from  the  exceed- 
ingly primitive  and  essentially  Turanian 
and  Lamaistic  character  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  has  to  sojourn. 

It  is  possible  to  hit  upon  this  line  of 
journey  without  essaying  the  arduous 
task  of  visiting  Pii  and  Shipki,  because 
there  is  a  path  from  Sungnam  to  Nako, 
in  Hangrang,  by  way  of  Lio  and  Hango, 
which,  though  it  goes  over  the  Hang- 
grang  Pass  at  an  altitude  of  14,530 
feet,  is  comparatively  easy.  But  from 
Namgea  Rizhing  or  Fields,  I  had  to  reach 
Nako  by  crossing  the  Sutlej  and  passing 
over  a  shoulder  of  the  great  mountain 
Lio  Porgyul ;  so,  on  the  12th  August,  we 
made  the  steep  ascent  to  the  village  of 
Namgea,  and  from  there  to  a  very  un- 
pleasant jhula  which  crosses  the  foam- 
ing torrent  of  the  Sutlej,  In  this  part  of 
the  Himallya,  and,  indeed,  on  to  Kash- 
mir, these  bridges  are  constructed  of 
twigs,  chiefly  from  birch-trees  or  bushes, 
twisted  together.  Two  thick  ropes  of 
these  twigs,  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
thigh,  or  a  little  larger,  are  stretched 
across  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  to  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  a 
similar  rope  runs  between  them,  three  or 
four  feet  lower,  being  connected  with  the 
upper  ropes  by  more  slender  ropes,  also 
usually  of  birch  twigs  twisted  together, 
but  sometimes  of  grass,  and  occurring  at 
an  interval  of  about  five  feet  from  each 
other.  The  unpleasantness  of  a  jhula  is 
that  the  passenger  has  no  proper  hold  of 
the  upper  ropes,  which  are  too  thick  and 
rough  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand  ;  and 
that,  at  the  extremities,  they  are  so  far 
apart  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  any  hold 
of  both  at  the  same  time  ;  while  the  dan- 
ger is  increased  by  the  bend  or  hang  of 
the  jhula^  which  is  much  lower  in  the 
middle  than  at  its  ends.  He  has  also  to 
stoop  painfully  in  order  to  move  along 
it ;  and  it  is  seldom  safe  for  him   to  rest 


his  feet  on  the  lower  rope,  except  where 
it  is  supported  from  the  upper  ropes  by 
the  transverse  ones.  To  fall  into  the 
raging  torrent  underneath  would  be  al- 
most certain  destruction.  The  high  wind 
which  usually  prevails  in  the  Himaliya 
during  the  day,  makes  the  whole  struc- 
ture swing  about  frightfully.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  cross-bar 
of  wood  (to  keep  the  two  upper  ropes 
separate)  which  has  to  be  stepped  over  ; 
and  it  is  not  customary  to  repair  a  jhula 
until  some  one  falls  through  it,  and  so 
gives  practical  demonstration  that  it  is 
in  rather  a  rotten  state.  One  of  these 
bridges  —  at  Kokser  on  the  Chandra 
River,  but  now  superseded  by  a  wooden 
bridge  —  may  have  accelerated  the  death 
of  Lord  Elgin  on  his  way  up  to  Dharam- 
sala.  When  crossing  over  it  his  coat  was 
caught  on  the  birch  twigs  ;  and  his  pro^r- 
ress  being  thus  arrested,  he  was  unable 
to  go  over  it  with  that  continuous,  but 
not  too  rapid  motion,  which  is  the  safest 
way  of  dealing  with  such  a  passage.  To 
delay  on  a  bridge  of  this  kind,  swinging 
in  the  wind,  is  trying  to  the  strongest 
nerves  ;  and  I  know,  on  excellent  author- 
ity, that  the  position  in  which  he  was 
thus  placed  had  probably  some  effect  in 
aggravating  the  heart-disease  from  which 
this  governor-general  died  not  many 
days  afterwards. 

This  bridge  below  Namgea,  which  is 
over  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  a  par- 
ticularly bad  one,  because  there  is  so 
little  traffic  over  it  that  it  is  almost  never 
repaired  ;  and  Mr.  Pagell  told  me  that 
the  Namgea  people  were  at  some  loss  to 
know  how  I  was  to  get  across  in  my  weak 
and  disabled  state.  A  discussion  arose 
amongst  them  as  to  whether  the  jhula 
would  bear  the  weight  of  one  or  two  men 
to  assist  me  over  it,  on  hearing  of  which 
I  could  not  help  laughing  quietly,  be- 
cause, however  unfit  for  prolonged  mus- 
cular exertion,  any  short  dangerous  piece 
of  work  was  just  what  I  liked.  Accord- 
ingly, to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  mountaineers,  who  could  not  distin- 
guish between  incapacity  for  walking  up 
six  thousand  feet  and  weakness  of  nerve, 
I  took  the  jhula  whenever  I  came  to  it, 
without  stopping  to  think  of  it,  or  look- 
ing either  to  the  right  or  the  left  until  I 
found  myself  safe  on  the  rocks  on  the 
other  side.  Silas  followed  my  example, 
and,  with  his  lithe  Maratha  frame,  got 
over  it  in  splendid  style  ;  but  the  heavy 
Chota  Khan  nearly  stuck  in  the  middle, 
at  the  cross-bar,  and  reached  terra  Jirina 
in  a  state  of  sreat  agitation.    Among  the 
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ople  who  carried  our  things,  there  was 
e  comely  wife  of  a  zemindar,  who  came 


feet.    This  was  a  place  corresponding  to 
Namgea  and   Shipki    Rizhing,  having  a 


ilh   us  for   a  curious  reason.     Two   of   few  terraced  fields,  and  also  a  few  huts ; 

but  it  was  more  level  than  these  other 
outlying  stations,  and  had  willow-trees 
tjd  it  occurred  to  this  buxom  dame  that  |  with  rills  of  pure  water  running  through 
it  would  not  do  to  let  her  servants  go  and  ' 
receive  money  on  their  own  account  ;  so 
she  came  also,  and  carried  a  mere  nom- 
inal burden,  having  been  over  with  us  at 
Shipki.  A  sentimental  and  perfectly  vir- 
tuous friendship  had  sprung  up  between 
this  lady  and  my  Afghan  cook ;  and 
Chota  Khan's  admiration  of  her  reached 
the  culminating  point  when  he  saw  his 
fat  friend  cross  and  recross  the  jhxUa 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  trepida- 
tion. All  our  baggage  got  across  safely, 
which  cannot  be  calculated  upon  at  this 
particular      bridge,     and     nobody 


through,  though  such  a  result  did  not  ap 
pear  at  all  unlikely  from  the  rotten  state 
of  the  birch  ropes.  I  have  gone  over 
worse  jhulas  than  this  ;  but  it  was  my 
first,  and  impressed  me  with  a  feeling 
that  the  fewer  we  met  with  on  our  way 
the  belter.  Any  bridge,  however,  and 
ven  the  hair-like  bridge  of  Chinavad 
iiself,  with  hell  flaming  beneath,  would 
have  been  welcome  to  me  at  this  time,  so 
long  as  it  took  me  across  the  Sutlej,  and 
away  from  its  furnace-like  valley.     I  ex- 


meads  of  soft,  thick,  green  grass.  A 
spot  like  this  has  a  peculiar  charm  after 
days  of  barren  rock,  and  it  was  all  the 
more  pleasant  because  Lfo  Porgyiil 
shaded  the  sun  from  off  us  by  3  P.  M., 
and  left  a  long,  cool,  pleasant  afternoon. 
Mr.  Pagell's  convert,  whose  father  had 
been  hereditary  executioner  at  Kundwar, 
came  out  very  great  on  this  occasion.  All 
along  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  talk 
without  measure,  and  without  much  re- 
gard as  to  whether  any  one  was  listening 
to  him  or  not.  It  seemed  as  if  having 
fell  i  been  denied  the  privilege  of  cutting  oS 
human  heads,  and  so  stopping  human 
breath,  he  had  a  special  claim  to  use  his 
own  throat  and  his  own  breath  to  an  un- 
limited extent.  Mr.  Pagell,  with  his  kind 
and  philosophical  view  of  human  frailly, 
excused  his  follower  on  the  ground  that 
if  was  the  man's  nature  so  to  act  ;  and 
clearly  it  was  so.  If  the  hereditary  exe- 
cutioner had  somewhat  restrained  his 
conversational  powers  at  Shipki,  as  a 
place  where  there  was  some  danger  of 
conversation  being  cut  short  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  conversing  head,  he  fully 
made  up  for  the  deprivation  at  Gyumur. 


He  talked,  without  ceasing,  to  his  Mora- 


^oerienced  an  intense  feeling  of  relief  on 
Hnding  that    I  had    no  more    Sutlej,  but 
^Hbly  the  long  line  of  the  Western  Himd- 
l^^^a   before   me.      It    may    appear   very  j  vian  brother  and  to  me,  to  my  servants, 

IIP' 

I      P? 


surd  to  hate  a  river,  and  regard  it  as  a  |  to  the  Namgea  bigarries,  to  the  willow- 
rsonal  enemy  and  special  agent  of  the !  trees,  to  the  rills,  to  the  huts,  and  to  the 
powers  of  evil;  but  that  was  the  frame  |  stones.  It  did  not  in  the  least  matter 
of  mind  into  which  I  had  got  as  regards  that  no  one  understood  much  of  what  he 
;!iis  stream.  "Go  to,"  I  said,  "  you  un-.said,  for  his  dialect  of  lower  Kundwar 
(  isy,  yellowish-white,  foaming,  thunder-  was  not  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the 
ing  river.  Go  and  choke  yourself  in  the  I  people  about  him  by  the  mispronounced 
sands  of  the  Panjdb.  You  may  be  called }  Tibetan  words  which  he  mixed  up  with  it 
La/ii^chhcnkhabad,   and    be    fed   by  the   out  of  his  bronchial  tubes.     That  was  a 


mouths  of  elephants  or  demons ;  you 
may  be  richly  laden  with  gold-dust,  and 
may  worm  your  way  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  until,  in  sunless  caverns,  you 
pollute  the  waters  of  Alph,  the  sacred 
river;  but  you  shall  have  none  of  my 
;ust  to  grind  against  the  walls  of  your 
lock-prison." 

In  order  to  reach  Nako,  where  Mr.  Pa- 
^L'U  was  to  part  from  me,  we  had  to  cross 
Li'o  Porgyul  at  a  height  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  teet,  the  lower  path  having  be- 
come impassable  ;  but  that  could  not  be 
done  in  a  day,  so  we  camped  at  a  very 
charming  spot  called  Gyumiir,  on  the  Sut- 
lej side  ot  the  great  mountain,  at  the  height 
of  about  eleven   thousand  five  hundred 


matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  hered- 
itary executioner,  who  talked  without  wait- 
ing for  replies,  and  did  us  excellent  ser- 
vice all  the  while  ;  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  few  days  more  of  him 
might  have  produced  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  exercise  his  own  hereditary  art 
upon  his  own  person. 

Close  to  Gyumur  there  is  the  monas- 
tery of  Tashigong.  which  affords  a  very 
secluded  position  for  Lamas  of  a  retiring 
and  contemplative  turn  of  mind  as  all 
Lamas  ought  to  be.  We  were  indebted 
to  them  for  yaks,  or  rather  zo-pos,  but 
had  hardly  any  communication  with  them, 
and  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  culti- 
vate  our    acquaintance.      They  have  a 
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beautifully  secluded  position  for  a  mon-  j  and  tent-life,  or  camping-out,  for  enablin 
astery,  among  the  precipices  of  a  moun- 
tain which  no  one  dreams  of  ascending, 
and  away  from  villages  and  trade-routes. 
This  tendency  of  Budhists  to  seclude 
themselves  from  the  world,  has  inter- 
fered with  Budhism  being  a  great  power 
in  the  world.  Even  in  China,  where  the 
numerous  and  well-built  monasteries, 
with  large  gardens  and  plantations  at- 
tached, sufficiently  prove  that  Budhism 
must,  at  one  time,  have  had  a  great  at- 
traction for  the  black-haired  race, —  this 
religion  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  national  life.  It  is 
forced  to  give  way  even  before  such  a  re- 
ligion as  Hinduism,  and  a  negative  posi- 
tivism such  as  Confucianism,  whenever 
mankind  reaches  a  certain  stage  of  com- 
plicated social  arrangements,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  civilization  ;  but  there  is  a  stage 
before  that,  though  after  the  period  of 
tribal  fighting,  when  a  religion  like  Budh- 
ism naturally  flourishes.  Now  Tibet  is 
still  in  that  position  at  the  present  day, 
and  so  Budhism  (in  the  shape  of  La- 
maism)  is  still  supreme  in  it,  though  it 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  In- 
dia, and  has  so  little  power  in  China. 

Starting  about  four  in  the  morning,  as 
was  our  wont,  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
journey  over  the  mountain  to  Nako. 
There  were  some  vestiges  of  a  path. 
The  ascent  was  so  steep,  that  great  part 
of  the  way  it  looked  as  if  the  mountains 
were  overhanging  us,  and  some  small 
stone  avalanches  came  down  uncomfort- 
ably near ;  but  that  was  the  character 
only  of  the  first  section.  On  reaching 
the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  which 
we  attained  —  a  height  of  nearly  four- 
teen thousand  feet  — we  found  ourselves 
on  the  turn  of  its  ridge,  and  wound  for 


one  to  appreciate  the  scenery.  I  particu- 
larly felt  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Kashmir,  where  not  only  the 
scene  of  each  night's  encampment,  but 
even  every  turn  of  the  beautiful  wooded 
valleys,  was  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
memory.  Nako  is  a  little  over  twelve 
thousand  feet  high  ;  and  though  I  had 
already  slept  at  higher  altitudes  on  the 
Kung-ma  Pass,  the  weather  had  become 
colder,  and  I  here,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  which  the  head  of 
the  Yarkund  expedition  had  warned  me 
not  to  be  afraid  of.  It  consisted  in  being 
suddenly  awakened  at  night,  by  an  over- 
powering feeling  of  suffocation  and  faint- 
ness,  which  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  or 
not  warned  about  it,  might  readily  mis- 
take for  the  immediate  approach  of  death. 
It  is  a  very  curious  feeling  —  just  as  if 
the  spirit  were  about  to  flit  from  the 
body  ;  but  a  few  more  days  of  travelling 
along  the  line  of  twelve  thousand  feet 
enabled  me  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

At  Nako  we  stayed  two  nights,  and 
must  have  been  in  much  need  of  a  rest, 
for  we  enjoyed  our  stay  there  immensely 
in  spite  of  the  exceedingly  inclement 
weather.  It  is  in  an  almost  rainless  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  occasionally  visited  by  rain 
or  snow,  and  we  happened  to  hit  on  the 
time  of  one  of  these  storms.  Soon  after 
our  arrival  about  mid-day  the  thermome- 
ter sank  to  50*^,  and  next  morning  was  at 
47%  and  rain  fell,  or  chill  raw  mists 
swept  over  us.  Occasionally  the  clouds 
would  clear  away,  showing  the  mountain 
above  us  white  with  new-fallen  snow  down 
to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  our  tent ; 
and  this  sort  of  weather  continued  during 
the  period  of  our  stay  at  this  highly  ele- 
vated villaofe.     At  night  it  was  intensely 


some  way  along  the  top  of  terrific  preci-  cold;  the  wind  carried  the  rain  into  our 
pices,  which  rose  up  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  about  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  river  Lee.  It  is  more  in- 
teresting, and  a  great  deal  more  pleasant, 
being  at  the  top  of  this  gorge  than  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  where  there  is  no  path  ;  and  {  we  felt  quite  at  home,  and  our  servants 
the  largest  pieces  of  rock  we  could  roll '  also  enjoyed  themselves  much.  They 
over  were  dissipated  into  fragments,  too    amused  themselves  with  various  athletic 


frail  abodes  wherever  it  could  find  admis- 
sion ;  and  though  the  canvas  of  our  tents 
did  not  admit  the  wet  exactly,  yet  it  was 
in  a  very  damp  state,  which  added  to  the 
coolness   of   the    interior.     Nevertheless 


small  to  be  seen  by  us,  long  before  they 
reached  the  river. 

At  Nako  we  camped  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  grassy  bank  of  a  small  lake. 
The  other  side  of  this  lake  was  lined 
with  large  poplar  and  willow  trees,  and  in 
so  desolate  a  region  the  place  appeared 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Elsewhere  It  might 
not  have  appeared  so  striking: ;  but  there 


games  ;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
Silas,  who  had  spent  all  his  life  within 
the  tropics,  swimming  across  the  lake, 
which  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
owing  to  the  almost  icy  coldness  of  the 
water  and  the  number  of  tangled  weeds 
which  it  contained.  This,  and  our  gen- 
eral cheerfulness,  said  a  great  deal  for 
the   beneficial  effects  of   higrh   mountain- 


is   nothing  like   slow  difficult  travelling  air,  and  of  a  nourishing  diet  of  milk,  mut- 
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grtme,  and  wlieat  or  barley  flour,  so 
iperior  to  the  rice,  curries,  vegetables, 
^d  pulse,  with  which  the  people  of  India 
jlijjht  to  stuff  themselves.  The  piles  of 
\uppatties^  or  girdle-cakes,  which  my 
rvants  baked  for  themselves,  were 
lormous ;  so  were  their  draughts  of 
Ilk;  and  I  supplied  them  with  a  great 
\\  of  mutton,  which  they  did  not  un- 
irvaiue.  The  people  of  all  the  Tibetan- 
je.ikin;^  countries  also  eat  enormously. 
Iiey  always  had  something  before  start- 
)<^,'however  early  the  hour  might  be; 
»d  whenever  we  halted  for  a  little  on 
|e  way,  they  took  out  their  sitttu^  or 
wsted  barley  flour,  and  if  there  hap- 
^  pened  to  be  any  water  accessible,  knead- 
ed this  flour  into  large  balls  about  the 
size  of  a  cricket-ball,  and  so  ate  it  with 
great  gusto.  On  halting  for  the  day, 
which  was  most  usually  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  while  the  men  assisted  us 
in  pitching  the  tents  and  making  other 
arrangements,  the  women  immediately 
fell  to  work  in  making  Juippatties  and 
preparing  great  pots  of  tea-l^roth,  into 
which  they  put  salt,  butter,  flour,  some- 
times even  meat,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any- 
thing eatable  which  turned  up.  After 
they  had  done  with  us,  the  whole  of  their 
afternoons  and  evenings  appeared  to  be 
spent  in  eating  and-supping,  varied  occa- 
sionally by  singing  or  a  wild  dance.  Some- 
times they  prolonged  their  feasting  late 
into  the  night  ;  and  it  was  a  mystery  to 
me  where  all  the  flesh  they  consumed 
came  from,  until  I  observed  that  the 
Himdliya  are  very  rich  in  the  carcasses 
of  sheep  and  goats  which  have  been 
killed  by  exposure  or  by  falling  rocks. 
All  this  eating  enables  the  Tibetans  to 
carry  enormous  burdens,  and  to  make 
long  marches  up  and  down  their  terrible 
mountains.  Among  the  rice-eatino;  Kash- 
mirians  I  observed  that  large-bodied, 
strong-enough-looking  young  men  were 
grievously  oppressed,  and  soon  knocked 
up,  by  burdens  which  Tibetan  women 
could  have  carried  gaily  along  far  more 
difficult  paths,  and  which  their  husbands 
would  have  thought  nothing  of.  But  even 
in  Tibet  the  heaviest  burden  did  not 
always  go  to  the  strongest  bearer.  A 
very  common  way  was  for  my  bigarries 
to  engage  in  a  game  of  chance  the  night 
before  starting,  and  so  settle  the  order  of 
selecting  packages.  Occasionally  the 
strongest  men  used  their  strength  in  or- 
der to  reserve  for  themselves  the  lightest 
burdens.  I  noticed  also,  as  an  invariable 
rule,  that  the  worst  carriers,  those  who 
had  the  most  need  of  husbanding  their 


breath,  were  always  the  most   talkative 
and  querulous,  while  the  best  were 
silent  or  indulged  only  in  brief  or 
sional  exclamations. 

The  houses  I  had  met  with  hitherto 
had  all  slated  roofs  ;  but  at  Nako,  as  all 
through  Spiti,and  also  in  Zanskar,  thorn- 
bushes  were  thickly  piled  on  the  roofs, 
and  in  some  cases  actually  constituted 
the  only  roofs  there  were  except  I) 
This  is  done  to  preserve  the  wood  1 
and  it  probably  does,  from  the  eflct.  -  .,^ 
the  sun  in  so  dry  a  climate  ;  it  must  also 
assist  in  keeping  out  the  cold  ;  bn?  ir 
gives  the  houses  a  peculiar  furzy 
and  denies  the  people  the  great  pri .  _ 
of  using  the  top  of  the  house  beneath 
their  own  as  an  addendum  to  their  own 
abode.  I  purchased  at  this  village  a 
pretty  large  shaggy  white  dog,  of  a  breed 
which  is  common  all  over  China.  We 
called  it  Nako,  or  the  Nakowallah,  after 
the  place  of  its  birth  ;  and  never  did  poor 
animal  show  such  attachment  to  its  native 
village.  It  could  only  be  managed  for 
some  days  by  a  long  stick  which  was 
fastened  to  its  collar,  as  it  did  not  do  to 
let  it  come  into  close  contact  with  us  be- 
cause of  its  teeth.  In  this  vile  durance, 
and  even  after  it  had  got  accustomed  to 
us,  and  could  be  led  by  a  chain,  it  was 
continually  sighing,  whining,  howling, 
growling,  and  looking  piteously  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  supposed  its  birth- 
place to  be.  Even  when  we  were  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  Nako,  it  no 
sooner  found  its  chain  loose  than  it  im- 
mediately turned  on  its  footsteps  and 
made  along  the  path  we  had  just  traversed, 
being  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  only  a  day's  journey  from  its 
beloved  village.  It  had  the  utmost 
dread  of  running  water,  and  had  to  be 
carried  or  forced  across  all  bridge«=  ^"'' 
fords.     No  dog,  of  whatever  size. 

stand  against  it  in  fight,  for  our  Ch 

friend  had  peculiar  tactics  of  its  own 
which  took  its  opponents  completely  by 
surprise.  When  it  saw  another  dog,  and 
was  unchained,  it  immediately  rushed 
straight  at  the  other  dog,  butted  it  over 
and  seized  it  by  the  throat  or  some  equally 
tender  place  before  the  enemy  could 
gather  itself  together.  Yet  Nako  became 
a  most  affectionate  animal,  and  was  an 
admirable  watch.  It  never  uttered  a 
sound  at  night  when  any  stranger  came 
near  it,  but  quietly  pinned  him  by  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  held  on  there  in  si- 
lence until  some  one  it  could  trust  came 
to  the  relief.  The  Nakowallah  was  a 
most  curious  mixture  of  simplicity,  fe« 
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rocity,  and  affectionateness.  I  left  him 
with  a  lady  at  Peshawar,  to  whose  little 
girls  he  took  at  once,  in  a  gentle  and 
playful  manner  ;  but  when  I  said  "Good- 
bye, Nako,"  he  divined  at  once  that  I  was 
going  to  desert  him  ;  he  leaped  on  his 
chain  and  howled  and  wailed.  I  should 
not  at  all  wonder  if  a  good  many  dogs 
were  to  be  met  with  in  heaven,  while  as 
many  human  beings  were  made  to  reap- 
pear'as  pariahs  on  the  plains  of  India. 

Above  Nako  there  is  a  small  Lama 
monastery,  and  all  the  way  up  to  it  —  a 
height  of  about  six  hundred  feet  —  there 
are  terraced  fields  in  which  are  grown 
wheat,  barley,  a  kind  of  turnip,  and  pulse. 
Thus  the  cultivation  rises  here  to  almost 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  and  the  crops  are 
said  to  be  very  good  indeed.  There  is 
some  nearly  level  pasture-ground  about 
the  place,  and  yaks  and  ponies  are  bred 
in  it  for  the  trade  into  Chinese  Tibet. 
The  people  are  all  Tibetans,  and  dis- 
tinctly Tartar  in  feature.  They  are  called 
Dukpas,  and  seem  to  be  of  rather  a  re- 
ligious turn.  Accordingly,  they  had  re- 
cently been  favoured  by  the  re-incarna- 
tion, in  a  boy  of  their  village,  of  the 
Teshu  Lama,  who  resides  at  Teshu  Lam- 
bu,  the  capital  of  Western  Tibet,  and 
who,  in  the  Lama  hierarchy,  is  second 
only  to  the  Dalai  or  Grand  Lama. 

At  Nako  I  bade  farewell  to  my  kind 
friend  Mr.  Pagell,  to  whom  I  had  been  so 
much  indebted.  On  all  the  rest  of  my 
journey  I  was  accompanied  only  by  my 
native  servants  and  by  porters  of  the 
country,  and  only  twice,  shortly  after 
parting  with  the  Moravian,  did  I  meet 
European  travellers.  These  were  two  In- 
dian officers  who  were  crossing  from 
Ladak  to  the  Sutlej  valley  ;  and  another 
officer,  a  captain  from  Gwalior,  who  had 
gone  into  Spiti  by  the  Babah  route,  and 
whom  I  passed  a  few  hours  after  parting 
with  Mr.  Pagell.  My  first  day's  journey 
to  Chango  was  easy,  over  tolerably  level 
ground,  which  seldom  required  me  to  dis- 
mount from  my  zo-po,  and  on  a  gentle 
level,  descending  about  two  thousand 
feet  to  Chango.  That  place  has  a  large 
extent  of  cultivated  nearly  level  ground, 
and  it  may  be  called  the  capital  of  Hang- 
rang,  a  province  which  formerly  belonged 
to  China,  and  of  which  the  other  large 
villages  are  Nako,  Hango,  and  Lio.  The 
whole  population  of  this  little  province 
numbers  only  about  three  thousand  souls, 
and  they  seem  to  be  terribly  hard  worked 
in  autumn  ;  but  then  during  long  months 
of  the  year  they  have  little  to  do  except 
to  enjoy  themselves.      In  the   afternoon 


two  bands  of  wandering  Spiti  minstrels 
made  their  appearance,  and  performed 
before  my  tent.  The  attraction  of  the 
larger  of  them  was  a  handsome  woman 
(two  of  whose  husbands  were  among  the 
minstrels  —  there  being  more  at  home) 
who  danced  and  sang  after  the  manner 
of  Indian  nautch-girls,  but  with  more 
vigour  and  less  impropriety.  The  senior 
husband  of  this  lady  ingeniously  re- 
marked that  I  could  not  think  of  giving 
him  less  than  a  rupee,  as  he  was  going  to 
sing  my  praise  over  the  whole  country- 
side. 

On  the  next  two  days  I  had  the  first 
and  shortest  of  those  stretches  over 
ground  without  villages  and  houses  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  and  my 
route  took  me  again,  for  a  day's  journey 
and  a  night's  encampment,  into  the  in- 
hospitable region  of  Chinese  Tibet,  but 
into  a  section  of  that  country  where  I 
saw  no  Tartar  young  women  or  human 
inhabitants  of  any  kind.  From  Chango 
a  path  leads  into  Spiti  across  the  river 
Lee,  by  the  fort  of  Shealkar,  over  the 
Lepcha  Pass  and  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lee  ;  but  that  route  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  I  selected  a  path 
(which  surely  cannot  possibly  be  much 
better)  that  takes  northward  up  the  left 
side  of  the  Lee,  but  at  some  distance 
from  it,  into  the  Chinese  province  of 
Chumurti,  and,  after  a  day's  journey 
there,  crosses  the  boundary  of  Spiti,  and 
continues,  still  on  the  same  bank  of  the 
river,  on  to  Dankar,  the  capital  of  Spiti. 

A  long  steep  ascent  from  Chango  took 
me  again  on  to  the  priceless  twelve  thou- 
sand and  thirteen  thousand  feet  level. 
The  early  morning  was  most  delicious, 
being  clear  and  bright,  without  wind,  and 
exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree,  while 
nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
lighting-up  by  the  sun  of  the  snowy  peaks 
around.  One  starts  on  these  early  moun- 
tain journeys  in  great  spirits,  after  drink- 
ing about  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  ;  but  after 
three  or  four  hours,  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  have  begun  to  make  themselves  felt, 
and  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
going  down  into  perpendicular  gorges 
and  climbing  painfully  up  the  other  side 
of  them,  our  spirits  begin  to  flag,  and, 
unless  there  has  been  a  long  rest  and  a 
good  breakfast  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
feelings  of  exasperation  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant before  the  camping-ground  is  reached. 
Early  on  this  day's  journey  I  met  the 
finest  Tibetan  mastiff  wh"ch  I  saw  in  all 
the  Himdliya.  It  was  a  sheep-dog  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  much  longer  and  larger 


I 

I^Kipki.     While  we  were  talking  to  the 

I^Bepherd  who  owned  it,  this  magnificent 

feature  sat  watchin«j  us,  growling  and 
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ties  did  come  in  at  last,  I  made  my  wrath 
appear  to  be  even  greater  than  it  was ; 
and,  seeing  that  one  of  them  was  a  shi- 
kar, and   had   a   matcl)lock-gun    and    a 


howing  its  teeth,  evidently  ready  to  fly    hunting-knife  with  him,  I   thought  there 


at  our  throats  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but 
whenever  I  spoke  of  purchase,  it  at  once 


could  be  nothing  cowardly  in  making  ao 
example  of   him,  so  I  fell  upon  him,  and 


put  a  mile  of  hill  between  us,  and  no  calls   frightened  one  or  two  more.     This  was 


of  its  master  would  induce  it  to  come 
back.  It  seemed  at  once  to  understand 
that  it  was  being  bargained  for,  and  so 
took  steps  to  preserve  its  own  liberty  ; 
but  it  need  not  have  been  so  alarmed,  for 


what  the  French  call  a  necessary  act,  and 
it  by  no  means  interfered  with  the  friend- 
ly terms  on  which  I  always  stood  with  the 
coolies  ;  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
such  things  should  not  be  encouraged, 


the  shepherd  refused  to  part  with  it  on   and   that  everything  depends  upon  why 


any  terms. 

After  passing  the  Chaddaldok  Po  by  a 
narrow  slated  wooden  bridge,  we  reached 


and  how  they  are  done.  No  formal  rules 
can  touch  this  subject  effectually.  Some 
men  will  travel  through  a  country  with- 


the  top  of   the  left  bank  of  the  To-tzo  or  ,  out  being  guilty  of  an  act  of  violence,  or 


Para  River,  which  divides  Hangrang  from 
Chinese    Tibet.      The    descent    to    the 


even  of  uttering  an  angry  word,  and  yet 
they   leave   behind    a    feeling  of    bitter 


stream  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and   hatred    not  only  towards  themselves  but 


a  short  way  down  there  are  some  hot 
springs,  with  grass  and  willow-lrees 
round    them,  and    the   shelter    of    great 


also  towards  the  race  and  government  to 
which  they  belong.  Other  men  produce 
similar   results   by   unnecessary,   stupid, 


rocks.      This   would  be  by  far  the  best  I  and  cowardly  acts  of  violence.     It  is  cu 


place  for  camping  ;  but,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  Chango  people  had  deter- 
mined that  we  should  do  so  on  the  Chi- 
nese side  of  the  river.     On  getting  down 


rious  that  sometimes  a  Briton,  who  is  so 
wildly  benevolent  in  theory  towards  weak 
and  uncivilized  races,  no  sooner  finds 
himself  among  them  than  he  tramples  on 


there,  with  some  difficulty,  and  crossing  their  toes  unmercifully,  and  is  ready  to 
the  sati'^pa,  I  found  there  was  no  protec- '  treat  them  in  a  ruthless  manner.  There- 
tion  whatever  from  the  sun's  rays,  which  !  fore  I  must  guard  against  the  supposition 

that  I  go  in  for  violent  treatment  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  though  just  as  little  do 
I  hold  that  it  should  be  entirely  avoided 
in  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
which  is  the  best  recommendation  of  the 
traveller.  An  English  oflScer,  a  great 
shikar^  writing  to  me  from  the  wilds  to 
the  north  of   Kashmir,  mentions  that  the 


beat  into  the  valley  fiercely,  and  were 
reflected,  in  an  overpowering  manner, 
from  the  white  stones  and  rocks  around, 
while  the  noise  of  the  furious  river  was 
quite  deafening.  Here  I  had  to  remain 
".  ithout  shelter  and  without  food  for  nearly 
iree  hours,  getting  more  and  more  ex- 
asperated as  time  passed  on.  After  this, 
I  usually  kept  two  coolies  within  reach  of 


with   sufficient  supplies  to  meet  any ;  people  of  one  village  (who   had  been  in 

inergency,  and  clothing  sufficient  to  en- j  Kashmir,   and  had   noticed  the  ways  of 

:i!)le  me  to  camp  out  if  necessary  ;  but  I  j  English  officers  there)  begged  him,  in  the 

liad  now  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  such  an    name  of  God,  not  to  make  a  map  of   the 

arrangement.      My  servants  had  not  got  j  country;  and  on  his  asking  them  the  rea- 

"■  "  '       son  why,  their  reply  was:  "  We  do  not 

mind  you  coming  here,  because  you  talk 
to  us  and  let  us  sit  down  by  you  ;  but  other 
officers  will  say  to  us,  '  D — n  you,  go 
away.'  "  This  often  arises  simply  from 
fatigue  ;  but  for  a  traveller  to  neglect  to 
make  friends  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  sojourns,  causes  far  more  dislike  to 
him  than  any  positive  acts  of  violence  he 
is  likely  to  commit ;  and  such  is  specially 
the  case  in  high  mountainous   countries, 


II  well  with  the  Chango  people,  and  the 
litter  had  left  us  only  a  little  way  before 
we  reached  this  river,  under  pretence  of 
taking  a  short  cut.  I  could  not  feel  that 
the  former  were  properly  in  my  hands 
until  I  got  past  Dankar,  for  they  might 
invent  some  scheme  for  forcing  me  to  go 

lown  from  that  place  to  the  Sutlcj  valley, 
:!irough  the  Babah  Pass.  As  to  the 
Chango  bigarrics,  I   could  not  say  what 

I leir  motive  might  be  for  delay;    but  it 


as  clear  to  me,  now  that  I  was  alone,  j  where  the  population  is  scanty  and  trav- 
at  it  would  be  necessary  to  check  this  j  ellers  are  rare,  and  the  peo'ple  —  how- 
rt  of  thing  at  the  outset,  and  I  felt  a  I  ever  poor  some  of  them  may  be,  and 
rtain  advantage  for  doing  so  in  being  |  however  dirty  all  are  —  have  much  nat- 
on  Chinese  ground.     So,  when  the  par-  ural   though  not  formal    politeness,  and 
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are  free  from  the  rude  presumption  which 
has  become  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  lower  classes  of 
this  country  of  late  years.  Englishmen 
are  far  from  being  the  most  unconcilia- 
tory  of  travellers,  and  they  would  be  bet- 
ter liked  in  India  if  the  Indians  had  more 
experience  of  the  harshness  of  the  ordi- 
nary German,  and  the  ignbrant  insolence 
of  the  ordinary  French,  traveller. 

At  this  point  I  finally  left  the  domin- 
ions of  the  rajah  of  Bussahir,  which  in- 
clude upper  and  lower  Kundwar  and  the 
Tartar  province  of  Hangrang.  Every- 
where there,  except  to  a  slight  extent 
at  Chango,  the  people  had  been  exceed- 
ingly civil  and  pleasant,  and  had  readily 
furnished  me  with  all  the  carriage  I  re- 
quired, though  they  must  often  have  done 
so  at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
owing  to  the  harvest  operations  which 
were  going  on.  In  lower  Kundwar  they 
seemed  to  be  a  gentle  and  rather  timid 
people,  speaking  an  Aryan  language ; 
and  though  the  Tartars  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Bussahir  were  of  rougher  and 
stronger  character,  yet  they  were  quiet 
and  friendly  enough.  As  to  the  roads  of 
these  provinces,  they  are  exactly  in  the 
same  state  as  when  Gerard  traversed 
them,  and  I  prefer  to  quote  here  his  ac- 
count of  them  rather  than  to  give  any 
more  descriptions  of  my  own.  "  The 
roads  in  general,"  he  says,  "consist  of 
narrow  footpaths  skirting  precipices,  with 
often  here  and  there  rocks,  that  would 
seem  to  come  down  with  a  puff  of  wind, 
projecting  over  the  head  ;  to  avoid  which 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  bend  your- 
self double.  The  way  often  leads  over 
smooth  stones  steeply  inclined  to  a 
frightful  abyss,  with  small  niches  cut  or 
worn,  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  point 
of  the  foot  ;  or  it  lies  upon  heaps  of  gi- 
gantic angular  fragments  of  granite  or 
gneiss,  almost  piercing  the  shoes,  and 
piled  upon  one  another  in  the  most  hor- 
rid disorder.  Where  the  rocks  are  con- 
stantly hurled  from  above  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  path,  and  cairns  of 
stones  are  erected  within  sight  of  each 
other,  to  guide  the  traveller.  There  are 
often  deep  chasms  between  the  rocks, 
and  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
agility  to  clear  them,  and  no  small  de- 
gree of  caution  to  avoid  overturning  the 
stones,  which  now  and  then  shake  under 
you.  .  .  .  The  most  difficult  part  I  saw 
was  where  ropes  were  used  to  raise  and 
lower  the  baggage ;  and  this  did  not 
arise  from  the  path  having  given  way. 
Now  and  then  flights  of  stone  steps  oc- 


cur, notched  trees  and  spars  from  rock 
to  rock,  rude  scaffolding  along  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  a  mountain,  formed  of 
horizontal  stakes  driven  into  the  crevices, 
with  boards  above,  and  the  outer  ends 
resting  on  trees  or  slanting  posts  pro- 
jecting from  the  clefts  of  the  rock  be- 
low. The  most  extraordinary  one  of  this 
kind  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  valley  of  Tee- 
dong.  It  is  called  Rapua,  and  the  scaf- 
folding continued  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  It  was  constructed  like  the 
other,  with  this  difference,  that  six  posts 
were  driven  horizontally  into  the  cracks 
of  the  rocks,  and  secured  by  a  great  many 
wedges  ;  there  was  no  support  on  the 
outer  side,  and  the  river,  which  under- 
mined it,  rushed  with  incredible  fury  and  a 
clamorous  uproar  beneath.  The  shaking 
of  the  scaffolding,  together  with  the  stu- 
pefying noise  of  the  torrent,  combined  to 
give  the  traveller  an  uncertain  idea  of  his 
safety."*  To  this  it  maybe  added  that 
though  several  bridges — sangpas  such 
as  the  one  beneath  Pu,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  —  have  been  built  of  late 
in  Kunawar,  almost  every  path  of  that 
province  is  crossed  by  unbridged  moun- 
tain torrents,  which  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  pass  in  summer  during  the  day,  when 
they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  snows 
and  glaciers  above.  Bungalows  for  Euro- 
peans are  to  be  found  only  on  the  Hindu- 
sthan  and  Tibet  road  ;  and  as  the  people, 
being  affected  by  Hindu  caste  notions, 
will  not  allow  a  European  to  occupy  their 
houses,  a  tent  is  necessary  for  making 
much  acquaintance  with  this  most  mount- 
ainous and  formidable  country. 

Camped  as  we  were  on  the  Chinese  side 
of  the  To-tzo  River,  we  might  have  had  a 
marauding  visit  from  some  of  the  nomad 
Tartars,  dwellers  in  tents,  who  are  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chu- 
murti  ;  but,  I  fancy,  the  Lassa  govern- 
ment would  be  as  opposed  to  any  un- 
necessary interference  with  Englishmen 
as  it  is  to  admitting  them  into  Chinese 
Tibet,  because  such  interference  might 
be  made  a  handle  of  by  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment. There  is  another  door  here  at 
To-tzo  into  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Lama  ;  but  Mr.  Pagell  had  told  me  that  he 
had  already  tried  it,  and  that  on  reaching 
the  first  village  he  was  sent  back  imme- 
diately, without  any  ceremony,  and  was 
scarcely  allowed  time  to.  feed  his  yak  or 
pony.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  difficult 
to   communicate  with   the  tzong-pon   of 

*  Account  of  Koonawur,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  late  Capt. 
Alexander  Gerard.  Edited  by  George  Lloyd.  Lon- 
don, 1841. 
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lumurti  as  with  the  tzong-pon  of  D'za- 
>rung,  and  the  Chango  people  would 
>nly  go  along  the  path  to  Spili.  Since 
>ublishing  my  former  remarks  on  the 
jxclusiveness  of  the  Tibetans,  I  have 
loticed  that  Turner*  makes  mention  of 
very  probable  origin  of  it.  He  ascribes 
It  not  to  any  dislike  to  Europeans,  but  to 
C**  that  spirit  of  conquest  which  forms  the 
common  character  of  all  Mohammedan 
states,  and  that  hostility  which  their  reli- 
gion enjoins  against  all  who  are  not  its 
professors."  He,  indeed,  refers  more 
|)articularly  to  this  cause  as  having  led 
the  people  of  Bhotan  to  close  the  south- 
irn  entrances  to  their  mountainous  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  extremely  likely  that  it  may 
'jave  been  more  generally  operative,  and 
»duced  the  Tibetans  to  seclude  the 
rhole  dominions  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
labile  their  dread  of  Europeans  and  of 
Jihe  gold-mines  being  coveted,  might  still 
have  acted  afterwards  to  the  same  end. 
In  the  close  of  last  century  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Lama  government  to  enter 
into  relationships  with  British  India;  for 
first  Mr.  George  Bogle  in  1774,  and  then 
Captain  Turner  in  1783,  were  allowed  to 
visit  Teshu  Lambu  as  representatives  of 
our  government.  A  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Tiuics,  a  few  days  ago,  intimating 
that  Mr.  Bogle's  MS.  journal  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Lassa  had  been  discovered  lately 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Indian  government,  along 
with  an  account  of  the  trade-routes  into 
Tibet.  There  must  surely,  however,  be 
some  mistake  here  ;  because,  though 
Turner  gives  some  account  of  his  prede- 
cessor's mission,  he  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  Bogle's  having  gone  to  Lassa, 
but  only  to  Teshii  Lambu  and  the  Bogda 
Lama.  Turner's  own  journal  gives  a 
very  full  account  of  that  route  and  of 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  but  Mr.  Bogle's 
journal  will  be  welcome.  Though  it  con- 
tains no  geographical  information,  yet  I 
am  informed  it  gives  long  reports  of  the 
envoy's  conversations  with  the  Tibetan 
authorities  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Indian  government  is  again  turn- 
ing its  thoughts  to  Chinese  Tibet  after 
the  long  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
1783.  A  formal  mission  might  be  sent 
to  Lassa ;  or,  under  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin, the  passports  might  be  claimed 
from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ofiice,  allow- 
ing   Englishmen,   in   a   private  or  in   a 

•  An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  th«  Court  of  the 
Teshoo  Lam:i,  in  Tibet.  13y  Captain  b.imucl  Turner. 
Loudon,  1S06. 
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semi-ofBcial  capacity,  to  traverse  Chinese 
Tibet,  the  passports  being  either  in  the 
language  of  the  country  or  accompanied 
by  Tibetan  translations  given  under  im- 
perial authority.  As  it  is,  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  the  Indian  government  recoils 
injuriously  upon  its  prestige  with  its  own 
subjects.  It  hurts  our  position  in  India 
for  the  people  there  to  know  that  there  is 
a  country  adjoining  our  own  territory 
into  which  Englishmen  are  systematical- 
ly refused  entrance,  while  the  nations  of 
British  India  and  of  its  tributary  states 
are  allowed  to  enter  freely,  and  even  to 
settle  in  large  numbers  at  the  capital, 
Lassa,*  as  the  Kashmiris  do.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  Calcutta  Chamber 
of  Commerce  addressed  the  viceroy 
and  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  com- 
plaining of  the  restrictions  there  were 
in  the  way  of  commerce  with  Tibet, 
and  received  answers  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  their  prayer  would  be  taken 
into  favourable  consideration  whenever 
circumstances  would  allow.  More  re- 
cently the  "Friend  of  India"  well  re- 
marked that  "  the  day  has  now  come 
when  we  may  justly  ask  the  Chinese 
emperor  to  take  steps  for  our  admit- 
tance into  Tibet."  Certainly  the  matter 
might  well  be  brought  to  a  crisis  now  ; 
and  there  would  not  have  been  the  least 
difficulty  about  it  if  a  more  active  use 
had  been  made,  within  the  last  few  years, 
of  our  position  in  China. 

The  path  to  Lari,  the  first  village  in 
Spiti,  where  we  camped  under  a  solitary 
apricot-tree,  said  to  be  the  only  tree  of 
the  kind  in  the  whole  province,  was  very 
fatiguing,  because  large  portions  of  it 
could  not  be  ridden  over  ;  and  there  were 
some  ticklish  faces  of  smooth,  sloping 
rock  to  be  crossed,  which  a  yak  could 
hardly  have  got  over,  but  which  were 
managed,  when  riderless,  in  a  wonderful 
manner  by  the  shoeless  t^hUntyOv  mount- 
ain-pony, which  I  had 'got  at  Chango. 
The  scenery  was  wild  and  desolate 
rather  than  striking  —  no  house,  no  tree, 
and  hardly  even  a  bush  being  visible. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  limestone  rocic 
on  this  journey  ;  and  at  some  places  it 
was  of  such  a  character  that  it  might 
be  called  marble.  We  passed  several 
open  caverns  ;  and  in  one  of  these, 
about  a  third  of  the  way  from  the  To-lzo 
River,  I  stopped  for  breakfast.  It  was'  a 
magniticent  open  arch,  about  fifty  feet 

•  In  Western  Tibet  the  name  of  this  city  is  pro- 
nounced without  An  aspirate  :  but  in  the  centre  and 
east  of  the  country  it  is  called  "  LhMU»'*  which,  ooa* 
sequeatly,  U  the  com^Ct  w^jf. 
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high  in  front,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  in 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  afforded  cool 
shade  until  after  mid-day,  when  the  de- 
clining: sun  beo:an  to  beat  into  it.  But 
the  Karitha  River,  which  occurs  imme- 
diately after,  ought  to  be  passed  in  the 
morning,  because  there  is  only  a  two- 
poled  bridge  over  it,  on  which  even  a 
ghunt  cannot  cross  ;  and  the  stream  was 
so  swollen  at  mid-day  by  the  melting 
snow  that  my  pony  was  nearly  lost. 

The  next  morning  I  was  delayed  at 
Lari  by  the  information  that  messengers 
had  arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the  river 
with  a  letter  for  me  and  some  money, 
but  were  unable  to  cross  the  river,  a 
jhula,  which  formerly  existed  there,  hav- 
ing given  way.  This  seemed  exceeding- 
ly improbable,  but  I  went  down  to  in- 
quire. There  was  a  double  rope  across 
the  stream,  and  I  told  the  messengers  to 
fasten  the  letter  to  it,  and  so  send  <hat 
across,  but  to  keep  the  money,  and  found 
that  both  were  for  the  Gwalior  captain 
whom  I  met  near  Nako,  so  I  ordered  the 
bearers  to  proceed  to  Pii  in  search  of 
him.  Where  there  is  no  bridge  exactly, 
there  is  often  a  double  rope  of  this  kind 
dacross  the  deep-sunk  rivers  of  the  Him- 
liya,  to  enable  the  villagers  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  gorge  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other ;  and  the  rope  is 
sometimes  strong  enough  to  allow  of  a 
man  being  slung  to  it  and  so  worked 
across.  If  only  the  rope  be  sound,  which 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  this 
method  of  progression  is  preferable  to 
the  jhula;  because,  though  it  may  try 
the  nerves,  it  does  not  at  the  same  time 
call  for  painful  exertion  which  disturbs 
the  heart's  action. 

Po,  or  Poi,  my  next  camping-place,  was 
a  very  pleasant  village,  with  little  streams 
running  between  willow-trees,  and  with 
peaks  and  walls  of  snow  rising  over  the 
precipices,  and  immense  steep  slopes  of 
shingle  immediately  around.  Another 
day  took  me  to  Dankar,  under  immense 
dark  precipices,  which  lined  both  banks 
of  the  river,  of  slate  and  shale.  It  would 
be  well  for  a  practical  geologist  to  exam- 
ine that  part  of  the  Spiti  valley,  and  also 
the  portion  between  Po  and  Lari  ;  for  it 
is  possible  they  may  contain  coal.  For 
the  most  part  the  way  to  Dankar  was  tol- 
erably level  and  good  ;  but  the  height  of 
the  water  of  the  Lee  at  this  season  com- 
pelled us  to  make  a  difficult  detour 
through  probably  the  most  extraordinary 
series  of  gorges  there  is  in  the  world.  We 
moved  along  a  dry  watercourse,  between 
perpendicular  tertiary  or   alluvial  strata 


rising  to  hundreds  and  even  to  thousands 
of  feet  above.  The  floor  of  these  clefts  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  broad,  and  though 
they  must  have  enlarged  considerably  at 
the  top,  they  appeared  to  do  so  very  lit- 
tle to  the  eye.  It  was  not  rock  but 
soft  deposits  which  rose  on  both  sides  of 
us  ;  and  though  there  had  been  every  ir- 
regularity in  the  lateral  effects  of  the 
water,  which  had  cut  out  the  passages  in 
many  directions,  there  had  been  very  lit- 
tle in  its  perpendicular  action,  for,  in  t!iat 
respect,  the  water  had  cut  almost  straight 
down.  High  up,  at  the  edges  of  these 
extraordinary  ravines,  the  strata  had 
been  worn  away  so  as  to  form  towers, 
spires,  turrets,  and  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes,  which  could  be  seen  by  looking 
up  the  cross  passages  and  at  the  turn- 
ings. Often  high  above,  and  apparently 
ready  to  fall  at  any  moment,  a  huge  rock 
was  supported  on  a  long  tower  or  spire 
of  earth  and  gravel,  which  (being  a  little 
harder  than  the  strata  around,  or  having 
possibly  been  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  rock)  had  remained  standing,  while 
the  earth  round  it  had  crumbled  or  been 
washed  away.  These  threatening  phe- 
nomena were  either  on  the  edge  of  the 
clefts  or  rose  up  from  their  sides,  and 
were  very  similar  to  the  rocks  which  are 
to  be  seen  on  glaciers  supported  on  pil- 
lars of  ice.  The  way  was  most  tortuous, 
and  led  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  end  of 
which  we  had  to  ascend  with  difficulty. 
As  the  route  I  speak  of  involves  a  con- 
siderable detour  and  some  climbing,  no 
traveller  will  be  taken  through  it  if  the 
path  along  the  side  of  the  Lee  be  not 
covered  with  water;  and  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously recommend  every  one  to  go 
into  the  labyrinth.  True,  it  is  used  by 
the  mountaineers  when  the  other  path  is 
not  passable  ;  but  they  are  very  rarely 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it,  because 
they  can  time  their  journey  so  as  to  make 
the  passage  of  the  river  when  the  snows 
above  are  frozen  up,  and  consequently 
the  water  is  low.  True,  also,  no  rocks 
fell  during  our  passage,  but  the  floor  was 
paved  with  them  ;  there  were  hundreds 
of  rocks  which  a  mere  touch  would  have 
sent  down,  and  I  saw  evidence  enough 
to  prove  that  whole  sides  of  the  ravines 
sometimes  give  way  ;  so  that,  unless  the 
traveller  had  a  charmed  life,  his  curiosity 
would  expose  him  to  a  very  fair  chance 
of  being  suddenly  knocked  on  the  head 
by  a  stone  a  ton  weight,  or  buried  under 
hundreds  of  feet  of  tertiary  strata. 

It  is  similar  strata  which  afford  so  ex 
traordinary  a  position  and  appearance  to 
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D.inkar,  tl)e  capital  of  Spiti,  which  is  a 
iJritish  Himdliyan  province,  under  an 
assistant  commissioner  who  resides  in 
the  warmer  and  more  fruitful  Kuiu  valley. 
This  town  is  perched  about  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  Lee,  on  the  Ied;jes  and 
towers  of  an  immense  rid;;e  of  soft  strata 
which  descends  towards  the  river,  but 
breaks  off  with  a  sudden  fall  after  afford- 
ing {ground  for  the  fort,  houses,  and  Lama 
temp!esof  Dankar.  Its  appearance  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
any  description  of  it  until  able  to  present 
my  readers  with    a    copy  of  its    photo- 

{jraph.  It  has  only  its  picturesqueness, 
lowever,  to  recommend  it,  for  the  inte- 
rior is  as  miserable  as  that  of  the  smallest 
Him.-iliyan  village;  and  the  people,  being 
under  British  rule,  have  of  course  a 
proper  contempt  for  Hrilish  travellers 
though  so  little  troubled  by  them.  No 
one  offered  to  show  us  where  to  pitch 
our  tents,  or  to  render  any  other  civ- 
ility. The  inukea  was  away,  and  his 
representative  was  both  insolent  and 
exorbitant  in  his  demands.  Here  was 
the  style  which  he  adopted,  and  was  sup- 
ported' in  by  the  people  about  him.  As 
was  afterwards  proved  by  my  making 
him  produce  his  nerrick,  or  official  list  of 
prices,  he  began  by  demanding  double 
price  from  us  for  the  sheep  and  grain  we 
wanted  ;  and  when  we  said  quite  civilly 
that  he  was  charging  too  much,  he  at 
once  answered  impudently,  and  without 
the  least  excuse  for  doing  so  —  "Oh  !  if 
you  want  to  use  force,  by  all  means  take 
what  you  want  for  nothing,  and  I  shall 
report  the  matter  to  the  commissioner 
in  Kulu."  Fortunately  for  him  there  was 
no  Chinese  territory  near  ;  but,  through 
the  medium  of  the  young  schoolmaster 
of  Dankar,  who  understood  Hindusthani, 
I  made  him  and  his  friends  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  conduct ;  and  it  was  the 
more  inexcusable  because  the  prices  of 
the  ncrrick  are  tixed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
those  which  prevail,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  hardship  in  affording  travel- 
lers the  right  of  purchasing  supplies  —  a 
right  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  have,  in  order  to  travel 
at  all,  in  a  district  of  country  where  there 
are  so  few  open  markets. 

I  have  referred  more  than  once  in 
these  articles  to  the  polyandry  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  sojourned  ;  and 
though  this  delicate  subject  has  been  al- 
luded to  in  several  publications,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently novel  to  the  general  reader  to 
call  for  a  little  explanation  here.  Indeed, 
I    find    there    are    many    well-educated 


persons  who  do  not  even  know  what 
polyandrv  means.  It  has  a  very  botan- 
ical kind  of  sound  ;  and  its  German 
equivalent,  Vielmdnnerei^  though  coarse 
and  expressive,  does  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject.  A  mistake  also 
has  been  made  in  contrasting  polyandry 
with  polvgamy  ;  whereas,  being  the  mar- 
riage ol  one  woman  with  two  or  more 
men,  it  is  itself  a  form  of  polygamy,  and 
ought  properly  to  be  contrasted  with 
polygyny,  or  the  marriage  of  one  man  to 
two  or  more  women.  But  the  polyandry 
of  Central  Asia  must  further  be  limitecl 
to  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  two  or 
more  brothers,  for  no  other  form  is  found 
there,  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 

This  curious  and  revolting  custom  ex- 
ists all  over  the  country  of  the  Tibetan- 
speaking  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
China  to  the  dependencies  of  Kashmir 
and  Afghanistan,  with  the  exception  of 
Sikkim,  and  some  other  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himdiiya,  where, 
though  the  Tibetan  language  may  in  part 
prevail,  yet  the  people  are  either  Aryan 
in  race,  or  have  been  much  influenced  by 
Aryan  ideas.  I  found  polyandry  to  exist 
commonly  from  Taranda,  in  the  Sutlej 
valley,  a  few  marches  from  Simla,  up  to 
Chinese  Tibet,  and  from  there  to  SuriS, 
where  it  disappeared  in  the  polygyny  of 
the  Mohammedan  Kashmiris.  But  it  is 
well  known  to  exist,  and  to  be  an  almost 
universal  custom,  all  through  Chinese 
Tibet,  Little  Tibet,  and  nearly  all  the 
Tibetan-speaking  provinces.  It  is  not 
confined  to  that  region,  however,  and  is 
probably  the  common  marriage  custom 
of  at  least  thirty  millions  of  respectable 
people.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go 
deeply  into  the  origin  and  working  of 
this  very  peculiar  marital  arrangement  ; 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  show- 
ing how  purely  artificial  a  character  such 
arrangements  may  assume,  and  what  des- 
perate means  are  had  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  acknowledged  law  of  population. 

In  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable 
comi)ilation  there  is  on  Lamaism  — ^''  DU 
Lamaische  HUrarchie  und  Kirche^'  by 
Carl  Friedrich  Koeppen  —  that  author, 
in  his  brief  reference  to  this  subject, 
clears  the  religion  of  Tibet  of  any  respon- 
sibility for  polyandry,  and  asserts  that  it 
existed  in  the  country  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Biidhism,  having  arisen  from 
the  pressure  of  population.*     In  Ceylon, 

•  "  Die  Schultl  dies«r  widri{;en  und  unnatilrlichen 
Einrichtuti^  tr^ght  iibrisens  kckicswe^ea  dcr  L>aiiir.i$> 
inus;  dcr  Gcbruudi  l>csiauU  vidmchr  t>3t  den  Sidpa 
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is  a  great  Budhist  country,  poly- 
also  exists,  and,  at  least  till  very 
has  been  legally  acknowledged  by 
the  British  government ;  but  I  have  not 
found  anything  which  proves  that  the 
religion  of  the  Singalese  is  any  more 
ible  for  the  custom  than  is  the 
itself.  We  know 
also  that  polyandry  has  existed  in  non- 
Budhistic  countries,  and  even  in  Great 
Britain,  along  with  worse  marriage  cus- 
toms, as  Caesar  testifies  in  his  '■^  De  Bella 
Gallico"  (lib,  v.  14.),  when  he  says  : 
*"Uxores  habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se 
coimnunes,  et  ?naxime,  fratres  cum  fratri- 
bus,  et parentes  cum  liber'isP  Traces  are 
to  be  found  of  it  among  the  ancient  Indo- 
Aryans,  as  in  the  Mahabdrat,  where 
Dr'anpadi  is  represented  as  married  to 
the  five  sons  of  Pandu  ;  and  in  the  Rdma- 
yana,  where  the  giant  Viradha  attacks  the 
two  divine  brothers  Ramd  and  Laksha- 
man,  and  their  wife  Sita,  saying,  "  Why 
do  you  two  devotees  remain  with  one 
woman  ?  Why  do  you,  O  profligate 
wretches,  thus  corrupting  the  devout 
sages?"  Even  so  early  as  in  the  Rig 
Veda  Sanhita(Mandala  I.  Hymn  117,  v.  5) 
there  is  some  trace  of  the  custom  in  the 
passage,  "  Aswins,  your  admirable  (hor- 
ses) bore  the  car  which  you  had  harnessed 
(first)  to  the  goal,  for  the  sake  of  honour  ; 
and  the  damsel  who  was  the  prize  came 
through  affection  to  you  and  acknowl- 
edged your  husbandship,  saying,  '  You 
are  (my)  lords.'"  I  think  polyandry  of  a 
kind  is  even  sanctioned  in  the  laws  of 
Menu. 

There  are  many  other  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  polyandry  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  it  also  appears  in  various 
countries  in  our  own  or  in  very  recent 
times.  As  to  the  Singalese,  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  says  that  "polyandry  prevails 
throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly 
amongst  the  wealthier  classes.  ...  As  a 
general  rule,  the  husbands  are  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  most  frequently 
brothers."  Here  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence from  the  polyandry  where  the  hus- 
bands are  always  brothers.  The  Abbd 
Desgodins  speaks  of  p7'oches  parents^  or 
rear  relatives  in  general,  being  joined  in 
this  relationship,  as  well  as  brothers,  in 
the  east  of  the  country  ;  but  I  repeatedly 
inquired  into  that  point,  and  on  consult- 
ing Herr  Jaeschke  at  Herrnhut  in  regard 

".ringst  vor  ihrcr  Bekanntschaft  mit  der  Religion  des 
ShAkjasohnes  und  findet  seine  Erklarung  und  Ent- 
sclmldigunj^  in  der  ubergrossen  Armuth  des  Schnee- 
landes  imd  in  der  aus  dieser  entspringenden  Nothwen- 

'  digkeit,  dem  Auwachseii  der  lieviilkerung  Schranken 
xu  setzen." 


to  it,  he  said  he  had  never  known  or 
heard  of  any  other  kind  of  polyandry  in 
Tibet  except  fraternal.  Polyandry  nota- 
bly exists  among  the  Todas  of  Southern 
India,  and  it  has  been  found  in  regions 
very  far  distant  from  each  other,  as  among 
the  Kalmucks,  the  Tasmanians,  and  the 
Iroquois  of  North  America  ;  but  nowhere 
does  it  take  such  a  singular  form  as 
among  the  Nairs  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
who  are  nominally  married  to  girls  of 
their  own  caste,  but  never  have  any  inter- 
course with  their  wives  ;  while  these  latter 
may  have  as  many  lovers  as  they  please, 
if  the  lovers  are  Brahmins,  or  Nairs  other 
than  the  husband. 

Such  arrangements,  however,  are  mere 
freaks,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  regular,  extensive,  and  solidified  sys- 
tem of  Tibetan  polyandry.  General  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  valuable  work  on  Ladak, 
says  that  the  system  "  prevails,  of  course, 
only  among  the  poorer  classes  ;  "  but  my 
experience  was  that  it  prevailed  among 
all  classes,  and  was  superseded  by  polyg- 
yny only  where  the  people  were  a  good 
deal  in  contact  with  either  Hindus  or 
Mohammedans.  Turner,  who  had  so 
much  opportunity  of  seeing  Western 
Tibet,  is  quite  clear  on  this  point  as  re- 
gards that  part  of  the  country,  for  he  says 
(p.  349)  —  "The  number  of  husbands  is 
not,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  defined  or 
restricted  within  any  limits.  It  some- 
times happens  that  in  a  small  family  there 
is  but  one  male  ;  and  the  number  may 
seldom  perhaps  exceed  that  which  a  na- 
tive of  rank,  during  my  residence  at 
Teshoo  Loomboo,  pointed  out  to  me  in  a 
family  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  five  brothers  were  then  living  to- 
gether very  happily  with  one  female,  un- 
der the  same  connubial  compact.  Nor  is 
this  sort  of  compact  confined  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  alone  ;  it  is  found  also 
frequently  in  the  most  opulent  families." 

I  met  only  one  case  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  husbands  exceeded  that  of  the  in- 
stance mentioned  above.  It  was  that  of 
the  family  of  the  inukea  at  Pu,  in  which 
six  brothers  were  married  to  one  wife, 
but  the  youngest  of  the  brothers  was 
quite  a  boy.  The  husband  I  saw  must 
have  been  over  thirty  ;  and  as  he  had 
two  elder  brothers,  the  arrangement,  as 
a  whole,  struck  one  as  even  more  revolt- 
ing than  usual.  Instances  of  three  and 
five  husbands  were  quite  common  ;  but, 
without  having  gone  rigidly  into  the  mat- 
ter, I  should  say  that  the  most  instances 
of  polyandry  were  those  of  two  husbands, 
and  that,  not  because  there  was  any  ob- 
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■^B  no  greater  number  of  brothers  was  usu- 
I^Bally  to  be  found    in  a  family,  as    mi;:;lit 
I^Hhavc  been  expected  from  such  a  system, 
Inland  as  also  one  of   the  great  ends  which 
I^Bthat  system  is  designed  to  effect. 
I^V     As   to   the    working  of    polyandry   in 
^^«  Tibet,  I  noticed   no   particular  evidence 
of   its  evil  effects,  though  doubtless  they 
exist ;  and    in  this  respect  I  am  at  one 
witli  the  other  European  travellers,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Abbd  Dcsgo- 
dins,  who  draws  a  very  frightful  picture 
of  the  state  of  morals  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.     He  says  :  "•  Les  hommes 
riches   petivent  avoir  autant  de  fcmmes 
quils  U  disircnt^  sans  cotfiptcr  que  quand 
ils  sont  en  voyage,  et  quits  font  visite  d. 
leurs  amis,  la  politesse  veut  qrion  leur  en 
pri'te  partout.     Au  Thibet  on  se  prete  sa 
fern  me  com  me  on  se  prete  une  paire  de 
bottcs  on  un  coutcau.  .  .  .  Les  Thibetans 
nontpas  non  plus  le  moindre  souci  de  Phon- 
ncur  de  Icurjilles,  cclle  qui  est  dcven  ue  m^re 
trouve  meme  plus  facilement  d  se  marier, 
par   la  raison   que  celui  qui  Pachlte  est 
certain  quelle  nest  pas  sterile;  ce  ddver- 
gondai^e  de  maurs  est  cause  d'une  stdrilite 
^gJnc'raley*    There  is  probably  some  ex- 
aggeration  here  ;  and,  making  allowance 
J,         for  that,  the  description    would  apply  to 
I^Kmost   semi-civilized  races,  and  need  not 
I^Hbe   charged    to    the    fault   of   polyandry. 
I^HThe   accusation  brought  by  the  worthy 
I^HAbbd  against  the  young  persons  of  Tibet 
I^Vis  precisely  the   same  as  that  which  Sir 
[^■Anthony    VVeldon     made     against     the 
■^■Scotch 'in  the  time  of    James  VI.,t  and 
can  be  brought,  even  at  the  present  day, 
against   a   considerable    portion    of    the 
agricultural   and   pastoral   population  of 
Scotland.     It  is  absurd  for  Europeans  to 
hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
immorality   which    they   may  observe  in 
ruder  and  less  highly  favoured  countries, 
when  our  own  centres  of  civilization  pre- 
sent, in  that  respect,  such  curious  results. 
Fraternal  polyandry  is  not  merely  opposed 
both  to  artificial  arrangements   and  the 
highest  morality,  but  even  to  our  natural 
instincts.      But    there    is    no    sense    in 
charging    it    with    evils    which    we    see 
existing  everywhere.     It  is  more  revolt- 
ing than   the  prostitution,  or  unlegalized 
polyandry,  of   the   West  ;  but  its  lesson 
will  be  lost  if  it  be  viewed  otherwise  than 
in  the  cold  white  light  of  reason. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  con- 

•  La  Afission  dn  Thibet  de  185s  h  1870.  Verdun, 
1872. 

t  A  PerfMt  Description  of  ihc  People  and  Couulry 
of  Scotland.     Loudon,  1659. 
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ceive  of  .such  a  svstem  being  in  opera- 
tion, and  of  its  allowing  room  for  affec> 
tion  between  relatives  ;  and  so  it  may 
be  well  to  note  that  it  exists.  This  could 
only  happen  among  a  race  of  a  peculiarly 
placid,  unpassionate  temperament  as  the 
Turanians  unquestionably  are,  except  in 
their  fits  of  demoniacal  cruelty.  They 
have  no  hot  blood,  in  our  sense  of  the 
phrase,  and  all  interests  are  subordinate 
to  those  of  the  family.  This  supreme 
family  feeling  prevents  any  difficulty 
arising  in  connection  with  the  children, 
who  are  regarded  as  scions  of  the  house 
rather  than  of  any  particular  member  of 
it.  It  has  been  said  that,  where  there  is 
more  than  one  husband,  the  paternity  of 
the  child  is  unknown,  but  that  is  doubt- 
ful, though  all  the  husbands  are  held  re- 
sponsible, and  there  is  no  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  relationship  of  a  child  to 
his  different  fathers.  All  this  would  be 
impossible  in  a  race  with  strong  pas- 
sions, or  where  the  element  of  individu- 
ality is  strongly  developed  ;  but  it  is  ex- 
actly in  these  respects  that  the  Turanians 
are  most  deficient. 

Of  course  there  is  a  large  number  of 
surplus  women  under  this  polyandric 
system,  and  they  are  provided  for  in  the 
Lama  nunneries,  where  they  learn  to  read 
and  copy  the  Tibetan  scriptures,  and  to 
engage  in  religious  services.  The  nun- 
neries have  usually  a  certain  amount  of 
land  attached  to  them,  which  is  cultivated 
by  the  occupants,  who  also  hire  out  their 
services  in  the  harvest-season.  I  have 
even  had  my  baggage  carried  by  Lama 
nuns,  when  there  was  a  pressure  of  oc- 
cupation, and  observed  nothing  particu- 
lar in  their  demeanour,  except  that  it  was 
a  little  more  reserved  than  that  of  the 
other  women.  Of  course  accidents  do 
happen  occasionally  ;  but  the  excitement 
which  they  cause  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
not  very  common.  When  I  was  at  Pu,  a 
great  noise  was  caused  by  a  Lama  nun  — 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  zemindar  — 
having  suddenly  increased  the  populatioa 
of  that  village,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of 
population  and  her  holy  vow.  About  a 
year  before,  a  visit  had  been  made  to  Pa 
by  a  celebrated  Lama  from  the  interior  of 
Chinese  Tibet,  whose  claims  to  sanctity 
were  so  high  that  the  zemindar  invited 
him  to  stay  in  his  house  and  expound  the 
Tibetan  scriptures.  The  nun  came  dowa 
to  these  reunions  from  her  convent,  a 
few  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain-side, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  event 
which  I  have  just  noticed.  Meanwhile 
the  holy  man  had  meanly,  but  judiciously. 
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^onc  back  into  Chinese  Tibet.  He  was 
liopelessly  beyond  reach  ;  and  the  scan- 
dal being  great,  the  father,  both  on  his 
own  account  and  on  that  of  his  daughter, 
had  to  pay  about  Rs.300  in  all,  to  the 
convent,  to  the  scandalized  village,  and 
to  the  state.  Such  offences  are  readily 
condoned,  on  a  sufficient  monetary  fine 
being  paid  ;  but  I  heard  also  that  the  nun 
would  not  be  reinstated  in  her  former  po- 
sition without  undergoing  penance,  and 
manifesting  contrition.  Such  a  sin,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  tell  against  her  long,  if 
her  conduct  be  correct  afterwards  ;  for 
the  superior  of  this  very  monastery  had 
herself  an  illegitimate  daughter,  who  was 
enrolled  among  the  sisterhood.  Some 
sects  of  the  Lamas  are  allowed  to  marry, 
but  those  who  do  not  are  considered 
more  holy  ;  and  in  no  sect  are  the  nuns 
allowed  to  marry,  and  they,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  monks,  take  a  vow  of  abso- 
lute continence.  I  am  scarcely  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
how  far  this  vow  is  observed,  but  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is  so  usually,  not- 
withstanding the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  Lama  church  does  not  concern  it- 
self with  the  marriage  union,  though  its 
priests  often  take  part  in  the  ceremonies 
accompanying  the  bridal, —  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  fixing  upon  an  auspicious  day. 
Marriages  are  often  concluded  at  a  very 
early  age,  by  the  parents  of  the  parties, 
and  sometimes  when  the  latter  are  chil- 
dren. In  such  cases  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom often  live  for  years  separate,  in  the 
houses  of  their  respective  parents.  When 
the  matter  has  not  been  previously  ar- 
ranged by  his  father,  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  marry,  goes  to  the  parents  of 
the  girl  he  has  selected  with  a  gift  of 
chough  a  species  of  beer  which  is  brewed 
among  the  mountains,  and  this  he  par- 
takes of  along  with  them.  A  second 
visit  of  the  same  kind  follows,  and  then 
a  third,  when  he  meets  with  the  object  of 
Jiis  choice,  and  the  nuptials  are  arranged. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  more  valua- 
ble presents,  and  even  gifts  of  money, 
are  expected,  there  being  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  local  usage  as  to  the  pre- 
liminaries. Women  have  property  in 
their  own  right ;  and,  as  a  rule,  childless 
women  are  not  regarded  in  any  particu- 
lar manner.  The  choice  of  a  wife  is  the 
right  of  the  elder  brother ;  and  among 
the  Tibetan-speaking  people  it  univer- 
sally prevails  that  the  contract  he  makes 
is  understood  to  involve  a  marital  con- 
tract with  all  the  other  brothers,  if  they 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 


THE   ABODE   OF   SNOW. 


We  have  already  seen  what  Koeppen 
says  as  to  the  origin  of  this  hideous  poly- 
andry. Herr  Jaeschke  also  assured  me 
that  he  knew  of  no  polyandric  traditions 
in  Tibet,  and  that  the  system  there  must 
be  indefinitely  old.  The  probability  is 
that  it  has  descended  from  a  state  of  so- 
ciety somewhat  similar  to  that  which  at 
present  exists  in  the  Himdliya,  but  more 
primitive,  ruder,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
civilizations  of  India  and  China  ;  while 
those  who  believe  that  human  beings  at 
one  time  herded  together  very  much  like 
flocks  of  animals,  see  in  it  a  transition 
from  a  still  more  savage  past.  There  is 
not  much  use  in  speculating  on  the  ori- 
gin of  customs  when  that  origin  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  Such 
speculation  takes  very  much  the  shape 
of  finding  or  inventing  uses  which  the 
custom  under  discussion  might  subserve  ; 
but  that  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  region 
of  thought  where  there  are  no  historical 
facts  to  afford  guidance.  All  we  can 
really  say  on  tliis  subject  is,  that  polyan- 
dry does  subserve  certain  useful  ends. 
In  a  primitive  and  not  very  settled  state 
of  society,  when  the  head  of  a  family  is 
often  called  away  on  long  mercantile  jour- 
neys, or  to  attend  at  court,  or  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  it  is  a  certain  advantage 
that  he  should  be  able  to  leave  a  relative 
in  his  place  whose  interests  are  bound  up 
with  his  own.  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  has 
suggested  that  polyandry  arose  among  a 
pastoral  people,  whose  men  were  away 
from  their  families  for  months  at  a  time, 
and  where  the  duty  of  protecting  these 
families  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
brothers  in  turn.  The  system  certainly 
answers  such  an  end,  and  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  where  a  polyandric  wife  was 
left  without  the  society  of  one  at  least  of 
her  husbands.  But  the  great,  the  nota- 
ble end  which  polyandry  serves,  is  tliat 
of  checking  the  increase  of  population 
in  regions  from  which  emigration  is  diffi- 
cult, and  where  it  is  also  difficult  to  in- 
crease the  means  of  subsistence.  That 
the  Malthusian  law,  or  something  very 
like  it,  is  in  operation,  is  now  all  but  uni- 
versally admitted  by  political  economists. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  at  a  greater  ratio  than 
its  power  of  producing  food  ;  and  few 
more  effectual  means  to  check  that  ten- 
dency could  well  be  devised  than  the  sys- 
tem of  Tibetan  polyandry  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lama  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  Very  likely  it  was  never  de- 
liberately devised  to  do  so,  and  came 
down  from  some  very  rude  state  of  soci- 
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ety  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  must  have  been 
found  exceeclin;^ly  serviceable  in  repress- 
ing popul.ilion  ainons:  what    Koe|)pen   so 
well    calls    the  snow-lands    of    Asia.     If 
population  had    increased  there    at    the 
rale  it  has  in    England  during   this   cen- 
tury, frightful  results  must  hue  followed 
either  to  the  Tibetans  or  to  llieir   imme- 
diate neighbours.     As  it  is,  almost  every 
one  in  the   Himdliya  has  either  land  and 
a  house  of  his  own,  or   land  and  a  house 
in  whicii  he   has  a  share,  and    which  pro- 
vide for  his  protection  and  subsistence. 
The  people  are   hard-worked   in  summer 
and    autumn,  and    they  are    poor  in  the 
sense   of   having  small  possessions   and 
few    luxuries  ;  but  they  are  not    poor   in 
the  sense  of  presenting  a  very  poor  class 
at  a  loss  how  to  procure  subsistence.     I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  one  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries  defended  the 
polyantlry  of  the  Tibetans,  not  as  a  thing 
to  be  approved  of  in  the  abstract  or   tol- 
erated among  Christians,  but  as  good  for 
the  heathen  of  so  sterile   a  country.     In 
taking  this  view,  he  proceeded  on  the  ar- 
gument that  superabundant    population, 
in  an  unfertile  country,  must  be    a  great 
calamity,  and  produce   "eternal    warfare 
or    eternal  want."     Turner  took    also   a 
similar  view,  and  he    expressly    says  — 
"The  influence  of   this  custom    on    the 
manners  of   the  people,  as  far  as  I   could 
trace,  has  not   been  unfavourable.  .  .  To 
the  privileges  of  unbounded  liberty  the 
wife  here  adds  the  character  of  mistress 
of  the   family  and  companion  of  her  hus- 
bands."    But,  lest  so   pleasing  a   picture 
may  delude   some  of  the   strong-minded 
ladies  (of  America)  to  get  up  an  agitation 
for  the  establishment  of  polyandry  in  the 
West,  I  must  say  it    struck  me   that  the 
having   many    husbands    sometimes  ap- 
peared  to  be  only   having  many  masters 
and  increased    toil   and  trouble.     I  also 
am  by  no  means  sure  that    the    Tibetans 
are  so  chivalrous  as  to  uphold  polyandry, 
because  they  regard  "the  single  posses- 
►sion  of  one  woman  as  a  bles«?1ng  too  great 
for  one    individual  to    aspire    to."     Nor 
shall    I  commit  myself  to  the    ingenious 
opinion    that  "  marriage    amongst  them 
seems  to  be    considered    rather    as    an 
odium  —  a  heavy    burden  —  the    weight 
and  obloquy  of  which  a  wliole  family  are 
disposed  to  lessen  by  sharing  it  among 
them." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

CAUSES   AND  CONSEQUENCES. 


"  Now  I  am  at  a  lost  to  know  whether  it  be  my  lurv'i 
foot  tt-'  -  ■<"  preservation;  fori  never  had  a  fit  o( 
the  >  I  wore  it ;  or  whether  ti  be 

*»^   a  rntine  every  moruing."  — 


Afr. 


iy  takiuy 
Diary  ^ 
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"  John,  the  Mclcombes  have  stayed  on 
the  Continent  so  much  longer  than  I 
expected  that  I  hardly  remember  whether 
I  told  you  I  had  invited  them  to  come 
round  this  way,  and  remain  here  a  few 
d  lys  on  their  return."  Old  Augustus 
Mortimer  said  this  to  his  son,  who  was 
dining  with  him  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
versation concerning  the  wedding  pres- 
ent. "  I  supposed,"  he  added,  **  that  you 
would  not  invite  that  child  or  his  mother 
again  ?  " 

John  Mortimer  replied,  in  clear  and 
vigorous  English,  that  he  never  should  — 
never ! 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  looked 
after  by  the  ladies  had  become  quite  a 
joke  in  the  family,  though  one  of  his  chief 
tormentors  had  lately  been  moved  out  of 
his  way.  Louisa  Grant  was  married. 
Captain  Walker  had  at  first,  after  Mr. 
Mortimer's  death,  agreed  to  wail  for  her 
till  Brandon's  return  ;  but  his  regi- 
ment being  ordered  abroad,  he  had  in- 
duced her  to  hasten  the  wedding,  whicJi 
took  place  about  three  months  before 
Brandon  reached  England.  And  as 
Louisa  did  not,  out  of  respect  to  her  step- 
father, like  to  be  married  from  his  house 
so  soon  after  his  death,  old  Grand  had 
received  and  entertained  all  the  wedding- 
guests,  and  John  Mortimer  had  givea 
away  the  bride. 

On  that  occasion  it  was  confidently 
asserted  by  the  remaining  .Miss  Grant 
and  Valentine,  that  there  were  four  ladies 
present  who  would  at  any  time  with 
pleasure  undertake  to  act  the  loving 
mother  to  dear  John's  seven  children. 

John  was  becoming  rather  sensitive  ; 
he  remembered  how  sweetly  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe  had  smiled  on  him,  and  he  remem- 
bered the  ghost-story  too. 

I  rather  want  to  see  how  that  boy  is 
"  continued  Augustus. 

"  By-thc-bye,"  said  the  son,  "  I  heard 
to  my  surprise  the  other  day  from  .Swan, 
whose  son,  it  seems,  was  doing  some 
work  at  Melcombe  this  spring  (making  a 
greenhouse,  I  think),  that  .Mrs.  Mclcoml>e 
wintered  at  Mentonc,  partly  on  her  boy's. 
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account,  for  he  had  a  feverish  or  aguish 
illness  at  Venice,  and  she  was  advised 
not  to  bring  him  to  England." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Grand,  with 
anxiety. 

"  Nor  I,  my  dear  father ;  but  I  meant 
to  have  told  you  before  :  for  I  see  you 
take  an  interest  in  the  child." 

"  What  imprudence  !  "  continued 
Grand  ;  "  those  people  really  have  no 
sense.  I  begged  them  particularly  not  to 
go  to  Venice  in  the  autumn." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "it  was  foolish  ;  but 
Swan  went  on  to  say  that  he  heard  the 
boy  was  all  right  again." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Grand,  almost 
fervently;  "and  his  brother  wants  to 
consult  us  now  about  his  going  to  school." 

John  could  not  forbear  to  smile  when 
his  father  said  "  us." 

"So  you  have  written  to  say  you  shall 
be  glad  to  see  them  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  very  little  I  ever  see  of  mj' 
relations." 

John  thought  that  perhaps  his  father's 
mind  was  turning  with  affection  towards 
his  family,  from  whom  he  did  not  now 
doubt  that  he  had  been  estranged  owing 
to  some  cause  which  had  terminated  with 
the  old  mother's  death.  So  he  said  cor- 
dially— 

"  Would  you  like,  when  Mrs.  Melcombe 
goes  home,  to  invite  Laura  to  remain  with 
you  for  a  few  weeks  ?  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  you  would,  that  Lizzy  Grant  would  be 
charmed  to  come  at  the  same  time,  and 
taste  the  sweetness  of  freedom.  The  two 
girls  could  have  the  carriage,  you  know, 
and  the  canoes,  and  the  riding-horses. 
They  might  enjoy  themselves  very  much, 
and  give  croquet-parties  and  picnics  to 
their  hearts'  content.  I  would  get  old 
Christie  to  come  to  you  whenever  a  chap- 
eron was  wanted.  She  is  a  most  valu- 
able possession,  my  dear  father,  but  I 
would  lend  her." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered the  father,  who  often  addressed 
his  son  in  this  fashion  when  they  were 
alone.  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  the  girls.  You  can't  think, 
Tohn,  how  cheerful  the  house  used  to  be 
Defore  your  sisters  were  married  ;  you 
can  hardly  remember  it,  you  were  so 
young." 

"Why  did  I  never  think  of  proposing 
such  a  visit  to  him  before?"  thought 
John,  almost  with  compunction. 

"  I  seem  to  know  them  pretty  well,"  he 
answered,  "  from  their  letters  and  from 
hearing  you  talk  of  them  ;  but  what  I 
really  remember,  I  believe,  is  four  grand 


young  ladies  who  used  to  carry  me  a 
pick-a-back,  and  give  me  sugared  al- 
monds." 

Of  the  four  Miss  Mortimers,  the  eldest 
had  married  a  clergyman,  and  died  soon 
after  ;  the  second  and  third  had  married 
"shepherd  kings,"  and  were  living  with 
the  said  kings  in  Australia;  and  the 
fourth  was  in  India  with  her  husband  and 
a  grown-up  family.  Their  father  had 
given  to  each  of  them  an  ample  fortune, 
and  parted  with  her  before  his  only  son 
was  five  years  old,  for  John  Mortimer 
was  fifteen  years  younger  than  his  young- 
est sister,  and  had  been,  though  the 
daughters  were  much  beloved,  a  greater 
joy  and  comfort  to  his  father  than  all  four 
of  them  put  together. 

He  was  glad  that  his  father  showed 
this  willingness  to  have  Lizzy  Grant  to 
stay  in  his  house,  for  he  was  fond  of  all 
the  Grants  ;  there  was  a  kind  of  plain- 
spoken  intimacy  between  him  and  them 
that  he  enjoyed.  The  two  elder  had 
always  been  his  very  good  friends,  and 
during  his  wife's  lifetime  had  generally 
called  him  "John  dear,"  and  looked  to 
him  and  his  wife  to  take  them  about 
whenever  their  brother  was  away.  Liz, 
who  was  rather  a  plain  girl,  he  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  a  niece  than  of  a 
step-cousin. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  therefore,  while 
sitting  alone  writing  his  letters  (Grand 
being  gone  out  for  his  constitutional), 
when  he  was  told  that  Miss  Grant  wanted 
to  speak  to  him,  he  desired  that  she 
might  be  shown  in. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  back  door  in  a 
little  pony-carriage,  and  giving  the  reins 
to  her  boy,  she  passed  through  it,  to  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders. 

Very  few  young  ladies  were  shown  in 
there. 

"What  is  it?"  exclaimed  John,  for 
Liz  looked  almost  sulky. 

"  Oh,  John,"  she  answered,  with  a  sort 
of  whimsical  pathos,  "  isn't  it  sad,  so  few 
delightful  things  as  there  are,  that  two  of 
them  should  come  together,  so  that  I 
can't  have  both  !  " 

"What  are  the  delightful  things  — 
offers  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  so  tiresome.  No,  of  course 
not.  You  know  very  well  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  ever  happens  to  me." 

"  Indeed,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  can  only 
be  because  your  frocks  are  almost  always 
crumpled,  and  —  what's  that  long  bit  of 
blue  ribbon  that  I  see  ?" 

"  It's  all  right  —  that's  how  it's  meant 
to  go.     I  can't  think  why  you  fancy  that 
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'm  not  tidy. 

jg  so  too." 

"  That's  very  hard.     Well,  child  ?  " 
"  I    thoujjht   perhaps    you    knew   that 

Irand  had  invited  me  to  stay  six  weeks 
It   his   house  —  Laura   Mclcombe  to  be 

lere  also,  and  we  two  to  do  just  as  we 
Iked.  The  wliole  of  Au^just,  John,  and 
jxirt  of  September,  and  that's  the  very 
lime  when  I  can't  come,  because  we  are 
goin;;:  to  be  at  the  seaside.  Dorothea  is 
to  join  us,  you  know,  and  if  I  do  not  sec 
her  then  I  never  shall,  for  they  are  to 
sail  at  Christmas." 


ly  effected,  made  a  difference  to  several 
people  whom  Miss  Grant  had  no  wish  to 
disoblige.  First,  Mrs.  Mclcombe,  finding 
that  L^ura  was  invited  to  pay  a  long 
visit,  and  that  the  invitation  was  not  ex- 
tended to  her,  resolved  not  to  come 
home  by  VVigfield  at  all;  but  whco 
Laura  wrote  an  acceptation  excused  her- 
self from  coming  also,  on  the  ground  of 
her  desire  to  get  home. 

Grand,   therefore,  did    not  see   Peter, 
and  this  troubled  him  more  than  he  liked 
to  avow.     Brandon  was  also  disappoint* 
ed,  for  he  particularly  wanted  to   sec  the 
"There  is  a  world  of  misery  to  be  got    boy  and  his  mother  again.     The  strange- 
t  of  conflicting  pleasures,"  said  John    ness  of  his  step-father's  letter  grew  upon' 

him,  and  it  rather  fretted  him  to  think 
Uiat  he  could  not  find  any  plausible  rea- 
son for  going  over  to  Mclcombe  to  look 
about  him.  He  was  therefore  secretly 
vexed  with  his  sister  when  he  found  that" 
in  consequence  of  her  request  to  John, 
the  plans  of  all  the  Melcombes  had  been 
changed.  So  Liz  with  a  cheerful  heart 
went  to  the  seaside  with  Mrs.  Henfrcy 
and  Valentine,  and  very  soon  wrote 
home  to  Miss  Christie  Grant  that  Doro- 
thea had    joined    them,  that    the 


philosophically.  "  You  can't  come,  that's 
evident;  and  I  had  just  given  orders 
that  the  new  canoe  should  be  painted 
and  the  old  one  caulked.  Two  quiet  po- 
nies for  vou  to  drive  (you  are  a  very  tol- 
erable whip,  I  know).  As  to  the  grapes, 
a  house  is  being  kept  back  on  purpose  to 
be  ripe  just  at  that  time  ;  and  the  croquet- 
balls  are  all  sent  to  be  painted.  Melan- 
choly facts  !  but  such  is  life." 

"No,  but,  John " 

-"  I'm  extremely  busy  to-day." 

Not  so  busy  that  you  have  not  time 

at  me.     This  would  have  been 

almost  the  greatest  pleasure  I  ever  had." 


to  laugh 


long- 
talked-of  offer  had  been  made  and  (of 
course)  accepted,  and  that  Giles  was 
come.     She  did  not  add  that  Giles  had 


And  I've  been  reminding  my  father,"   utterly  lost  his  heart  again  to  his  broth- 


[  proceeded  John,  "  that  when  Emily  came 
to  stay  with  him  she  always  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  She  asked  him  if  she 
might,  and  so  should  you  have  done,  be- 
cause, though  Laura  is  a  relation,  he  has 
known  you  all  your  life." 

'*  No,  but,  John,"  repeated  Lizzie,  "  can't 
you  do  something  for  me  ?  Tell  me 
whether  Laura  Mclcombe  has  been  al- 
ready invited  .-^ " 

"  She  has  nof,  Miss  Grant." 

I"  I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  asked  Grand 
h>  let  the  visit  be  put  off  till  the  middle 
|f  September,  he  would." 
1  **  I  shouldn't  wonder." 
I  "Then   you'll   do  it,  won't  you?     be- 
puse  you  know  you  and  I  have  always 
leen  such  friends." 
I  "  Now  you  mention  it,  I  think  we  have  ; 
|R  any   rate,  I  don't  dislike  you  half  so 
much  as  I  do  some  of  my  other  friends. 
Yes,   child,  your  confidence   is  not   mis- 
placed." 

"Then  I  may  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands  }  "  exclaimed  Liz,  joyfully. 

"  You  really  may,"  replied  John  Morti- 
mer, and  he  took  her  back  to  the  pony- 
carriage  in  a  high  state  of  bliss  and  grat- 


er's  bride  elect,  but  that  she  would  not 
have  done  if  she  had  known  it. 

Miss  Christie  was  wroth  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  It's  just  shameful,"  she  remarked. 
"Everybody  knew  Miss  Graham  would 
accept  him,  but  why  can't  she  say  how  it 
was  and  when  it  was  ?  She's  worse  than 
her  mother.  *  Dear  Aunt,'  her  mother 
wrote  to  me,  *  I'm  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Mortimer  on  Saturday  week,  and  I  hope 
you'll  come  to  the  wedding,  but  you're 
not  to  wear  your  blue  gown.  Your  af- 
fectionate niece,  Emily  Grant.* 

"  That  was  every  word  she  said,  and 
I'd  never  heard  there  was  anything  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Mortimer  before." 

"  And  why  were  you  not  to  wear  your 
blue  gown  .•*"  inquired  John  Mortimer. 

"  Well,"  replied  Miss  Christie,  "  I 
don't  denv  that  if  she  hadn't  been  before- 
hand with  me  I  might  just  slyly  have 
said  that  my  blue  gown  would  do,  for  I'd 
on/v  had  it  five  years.  I  was  aye  thrifty  ; 
she  knew  it  was  as  good  as  ever  —  a  very 
excellent  lutestring,  and  made  for  her 
wedding  when  she  married  Mr.  Grant 
—  so  she  was  determined  to  take  my 
joke  ajjainst  her  out  of  my  mouth." 

If  Miss  Christie  tiad  not  found  plenty 
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to  do  during  the  next  six  weeks,  she 
would  have  grumbled  yet  more  than  she 
did  over  her  wrongs.  As  it  was,  Master 
Augustus  John  Mortimer  came  home 
from  school  for  his  long  holidays,  and  he 
and  his  friends  excited  more  noise,  bus- 
tle, and  commotion  in  the  house  than  all 
the  other  children  put  together. 

John  Mortimer's  eldest  son,  always 
called  Johnnie,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father,  was  ridiculously  big  for  his 
age,  portentously  clever  and  keen-witted, 
awkward,  blunt,  rude,  full  of  fun,  extreme- 
ly fond  of  his  father,  and  exceedingly  un- 
like him  in  person.  His  hair  was  nearly 
black,  his  forehead  was  square  and  high, 
his  hands  and  feet  almost  rivalled  those 
of  his  parent  in  size,  and  his  height  was 
five  feet  three. 

In  any  other  eyes  than  those  of  a  fond 
parent  he  must  have  appeared  as  an  awk- 
ward, noisy,  plain,  and  intolerably  active 
boy  ;  but  his  father  (who  almost  from  his 
infancy  had  pleased  himself  with  a  men- 
tal picture  of  the  manner  of  man  he  would 
probably  grow  into)  saw  nothing  of  all 
this,  but  merely  added  in  his  mind  two 
inches  to  the  height  of  the  future  com- 
panion he  was  to  find  in  him,  and  wished 
that  the  boy  could  get  over  a  lisp  which 
still  disfigured  some  of  his  words. 

He  brought  such  a  surprising  account 
of  his  merits  with  him  —  how  he  could 
learn  anything  he  pleased,  how  he  never 
forgot  anything,  how,  in  fact,  his  master, 
as  regarded  his  lessons,  had  not  a  fault 
to  find  with  him,  that  when  his  twin  sis- 
ters had  seen  it,  there  seemed  to  them 
something  strange  in  his  being  as  fond 
of  tarts  and  lollipops  as  ever. 

As  for  John,  nothing  surprised  him. 
Miss  Christie  saw  great  diversities  in  his 
children,  but  in  regard  to  them  all  he 
showed  an  aggravating  degree  of  con- 
tentment with  what  Providence  had  sent 
him.  Miss  Christie  wore  through  John- 
nie's sojourn  at  home  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  was  very  happy  when  she  saw 
him  off  to  school  again  ;  happier  still 
when  walking  towards  home  across  the 
fields  with  John  Mortimer  and  the  four 
younger  children,  they  saw  Brandon  and 
Valentine  at  a  distance  coming  to  meet 
them. 

"So  they  are  at  home  again,"  she  ex- 
claimed; "and  now  we'll  hear  all  about 
the  wedding  that  is  to  be.  I've  been 
just  wearying  for  the  parteeculars^  and 
there  never  were  such  bad  letter-writers 
as  those  girls.  Anyhow  there'll  be  a 
handsome  bridegroom." 

**Ah!"  said  John  Mortimer,  "all  the 


ladies   admire   Val.     He's    quite    a  wo- 
man's man." 

"Well,  and  St.  George  is  a  man's  man, 
then,"  retorted  Miss  Christie;  "ye  all 
admire  him,  I  am  sure." 

"And  what  are  you,  papa,  dearest  ,'*" 
asked  Janie,  who  had  hold  of  his  hand. 

"  I'm  my  own  man,  my  little  queen- 
regnant,"  answered  her  father  with  a 
somewhat  exultant  laugh. 

"Ay,  Mr.  Mortimer,  I'm  just  surprised 
at  ye,"  quoth  Miss  Christie,  shaking  her 
head  over  these  vainglorious  words. 

"  I  think  father's  the  most  beautifulest 
man  of  all,"  said  little  Janie,  with  a  sort 
of  jealous  feeling  as  if  somehow  he  had 
been  disparaged,  though  she  did  not  ex- 
actly know  how.  "  And  the  goodest, 
too,"  she  presently  added,  as  if  not  sat- 
isfied with  her  first  tribute  to  him. 

Valentine,  who  was  seldom  out  of 
countenance  on  any  occasion,  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  party  with 
a  certain  rather  becoming  pride  and  com- 
placency. He  seemed,  however,  to  be 
taking  things  very  easily,  but  he  present- 
ly became  rather  silent,  and  John,  who 
felt  keenly  that  Brandon  was  not  so  in- 
different to  the  bride-elect  as  he  wished 
to  be,  turned  the  conversation  as  soon  as 
he  could  to  other  matters.  There  was 
some  talk  about  Valentine's  land  which 
had  been  bought  for  him  in  New  Zealand, 
after  which  Brandon  said  suddenly, — 

"John,  when  this  fellow  is  gone,  or 
perhaps  before,  I  mean  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  —  some  regular  work  —  and  I 
think  of  taking  to  literature  in  good 
earnest." 

"All  right,"  answered  John,  "and  as 
you  evidently  intend  me  to  question  you, 
I  will  ask  first  whether  you,  Giles  Bran- 
don, mean  to  write  on  some  subject  that 
you  understand,  or  on  one  that  you  know 
nothing  about  ?  " 

Brandon  laughed.  "  There  is  more  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  that  last  than  you 
think,"  he  answered. 

"  It  may  be  that  there  is  everything  to 
be  said  ;  but  if  you  practise  it,  don't  put 
your  name  to  your  work,  that's  all." 

I  shall  not  do  so  in  any  case.  How 
do  I  know  whether  the  only  use  people 
may  make  of  it  (and  that  a  metaphorical 
one)  mav  not  be  to  throw  it  at  me  ever 
after." 

"  I  don't  like  that,"  said  Miss  Christie. 
"  I  could  wish  that  every  man  should  own 
his  own." 

"No,"  remarked  John  Mortimer;  "if 
a  man  in  youth  writes  a  foolish  book 
and  gives  his  name  to  it,  he  has,  so  far  as 
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i  name  is   concerned,   used    his    one 
ance  ;  and  if,  in  maturer  life,  he  writes 
melhing   high   and   good,  then    if   he 
nts  his  wise  child  to  live,  he  must  con- 
it  to  die  himself  with  the  foolish   one. 
is  mucli  the  same  with  one  who   has 
come   notorious  through    the  doing  of 
me  base  or  foolish   action.     If  he    re- 
nt, rise  to  better    things,  and   write  a 
Tioble  book,  he  must  not  claim  it  as  if  it 
(  ould  elevate  him.     It  must  go  forth   on 
lis  own  merits,  or   it  will   not  be   recog- 
nized for  what  it  is,  only   for  what  he   is 
Ipr  was.     No,  if  a  man  wants  to  bring  in 
bew  thoughts  or  work  elevating  changes, 
pe  must  not  clog  them  with  a  name  that 
has  been  despised." 
p   •'  I  think  Dorothea  and   I  may  as  well 
write  a   book  together,"   said  Valentine. 
•*She   did  begin    one,   but    somehow  it 
stuck  fast." 

"  You  had  better  write  it  about  your- 
selves, then,"  said  John,  "  that  Being 
nearly  all  you  study  just  now,  I  should 
think.  Many  a  novel  contains  the  author 
and  little  else.  He  explains  himself  in 
trying  to  describe  human  nature." 

"Human  nature!"  exclaimed  Valen- 
tine; "  we  must  have  something  grander 
than  that  to  write  of,  I  can  tell  you.  We 
have  read  so  many  books  that  turn  it  *  the 
seamy  side  outward,'  and  point  out  the 
joins  as  if  it  was  a  glove,  that  we  cannot 
condescend  to  it." 

"  No,"  said  John,  setting  off  on  the 
subject  again  as  if  he  was  most  seriously 
considering  it,  Valentine  meanwhile  smil- 
ing significantly  on  the  others.  "It 
is  a  mistake  to  describe  too  much  from 
within.  The  external  life  as  we  see  it 
should  rather  be  given,  and  about  as 
much  of  the  motives  and  springs  of  ac- 
tion as  an  intelligent  man  with  good  op- 
portunity could  discover.  We  don't  want 
to  be  told  all.  We  do  not  know  all  about 
those  we  live  with,  and  always  have  lived 
with.  If  ever  I  took  to  writing  fiction  I 
sliould  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  my 
rharacters.  The  author's  world  appears 
small  if  he  makes  it  manifest  that  he 
reigns  there.  I  don't  understand  myself 
thoroughly.  How  can  I  underslai>d  so 
many  other  people  ?  I  cannot  fathom 
them.  My  own  children  often  surprise 
me.  If  I  believed  thoroughly  in  the  chil- 
dren of  my  pen,  they  would  write  them- 
selves down  sometimes  in  a  fashion  that 
1  had  not  intended." 

"John  talks  like  a  book,"  observed 
Valentine.  "  You  propose  a  subject,  and 
he  lays  forth  his  views  as  if  he  had  con- 


sidered it  for  a  week.  *  Drive  on,  Sami- 
vcl.'" 

"But  I  don't  agree  with  him,"  said 
Miss  Christie.  "When  I  read  a  book  I 
aye  dislike  to  be  left  in  any  doubt  what 
the  man  means  or  what  the  story 
means." 

"  I   always  think  it  a  great   proof  of 

f)0wcr  in  a  writer,''  said  Brandon,  "when 
»e  consciouslv  or  unconsciously  makes 
his  reader  feel  that  he  knows  a  vast  deal 
more  about  his  characters  than  he  has 
chosen  to  tell.  And  what  a  keen  sense 
some  have  of  the  reality  of  their  invented 
men  and  women  !  So  much  so  that  you 
may  occasionally  see  evident  tokens  that 
they  are  jealous  of  them.  Thev  cannot 
bear  to  put  all  the  witty  ana  clever 
speeches  into  the  mouths  of  these 
*  fetches  '  of  their  own  imagination. 
Some  must  be  saved  up  to  edge  in  as  a 
sly  aside,  a  sage  reflection  of  the  au- 
thor's own.  There  never  should  be  any 
author's  asides." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  John  an- 
swered, "  but  I  often  feel  offended  with 
authors  who  lack  imagination  to  see  that 
a  group  of  their  own  creations  would 
not  look  in  one  another's  eyes  just  what 
they  look  in  his  own.  The  author's 
pretty  woman  is  too  often  pretty  to  all ; 
liis  wit  is  acknowledged  as  a  wit  by  alL 
The  difference  of  opinion  comes  from  the 
readers.      They  differ  certainly." 

"Even  1,"  observed  Valentine,  "if  I 
were  an  author's  wit,  might  be  voted  a 
bore,  and  how  sad  that  would  be,  for  in 
real  life  it  is  only  right  to  testify  that  I 
find  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion." 

He  spoke  in  a  melancholy  tone,  and 
heaved  up  a  sigh. 

"Is  cousin  Val  a  wit?"  asked  littld 
Hugh. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am,"  said  Valentine  ; 
"  they're  always  saying  so,  and  its  very 
unkind  of  them  to  talk  about  it,  because 
I  couldn't  help  it,  could  I  ?" 

Here  the  little  Anasiasia,  touched 
with  pity  by  the  heartfelt  pathos  of  his 
tone,  put  her  dimpled  hand  in  his  and 
said  tenderly,  "  Never  mind,  dear,  it'll  be 
better  soon,  p'raps,  and  you  didn't  do  it 
on  purpose." 

"  Does  it  hurt  ?"  asked  Hugh,  also  full 
of  ruth. 

"  Be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  whispered 
Miss  Christie,  "to  work  on  the  dear  chil- 
dren's feelings  so.  No,  my  sweet  mannie, 
it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit." 

"  I'm  very  much  to  be  pitied,"  pro- 
ceeded  Valentine.    "That  isn't  all"  — 
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he  sij^hed  again  — "I  was  born  with  a 
bad  French  accent,  and  without  a  single 
tooth  in  my  head,  or  out  of  it,  while  such 
was  my  weakness,  that  it  took  two  strong 
men,  both  masters  of  arts,  to  drag  me 
through  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar." 

Anastasia's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It 
seemed  so  sad';  the  tender  little  heart 
had  not  gone  yet  into  the  question  of 
seeming. 

"  They  teached  yon  the  Latin  grammar, 
did  they?"  said  Bertram,  who  had  also 
been  listening,  and  was  relieved  to  hear 
of  something  in  this  list  of  miseries  that 
he  could  understand.  "  That's  what  Miss 
Crampton  teaches  me.  I  don't  like  it, 
and  you  didn't  either,  then.  I'm  six  and 
three  quarters  ;  how  old  were  you  ?" 

Before  Valentine  had  answered,  John 
and  Brandon,  finding  themselves  before 
the  party,  had  stopped  and  turned. 
Brandon  was  surprised  to  see  how  ear- 
nestly the  two  elder  children,  while  he 
talked,  had  been  looking  at  him,  and  then 
at  their  father  and  Valentine.  At  last, 
when  this  pause  occurred,  and  the  two 
groups  met,  Janie  said  — 

"  I  am  sure  papa  is  a  great  deal  pret- 
tier than  Mr.  Brandon,  and  cousin  Val 
looks  quite  ugly  beside  him." 

"Yes,  Janie,"  said  Bertram,  with  an 
air  of  high  satisfaction,  "papa's  much 
more  beautiful  than  either  of  the  others. 
"  I  shall  ask  Miss  Crampton  when  I  go 
in  if  she  doesn't  think  so.  You  would 
like  to  know,  what  she  thinks,  wouldn't 
you,  father  ?  " 

John  had  opened  his  mouth  to  say  no, 
when  his  better  sense  coming  to  his  aid, 
he  forbore  to  speak.  For  this  lady 
taught  his  children  to  perfection,  but  his 
friends  always  would  insist  that  she 
wanted  to  teach  him  too  —  something 
that  he  wouldn't  learn. 

Aunt  Christie,  his'constant  friend  and 
champion,  presently  spoke  for  him. 

"  No,  cliildren,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
she  had  composed  her  voice  to  a  due 
gravity,  "it's  natural  ye  should  admire 
your  father,  good  children  generally  do, 
but,  now,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  never 
tell  anybody  at  all,  not  even  Miss  Cramp- 
ton—  do  ye  hear  me,  all  of  you?  I 
would  never  tell  anybody  your  opinion  of 
him.  If  ye  do,  they  will  certainly  think 
ye  highly  conceited,  for  ye  know  quite 
\^ell  that  people  say  you  four  little  ones 
are  just  as  exactly  like  him  as  ye  can 
be." 

The  children  were  evidently  impressed. 
"  la  fact,"  said  Valentine,  "now  I  take 


a  good  look  at  him,  I  should  say  that  you 
are  even  more  like  him  than  he  is  him- 
self —  but  —  I  may  be  mistaken." 

*•  I  won't  say  it  then,"  said  Bertram, 
now  quite  convinced. 

"  And  I  won't,  and  I  won't,"  added 
others,  as  they  ran  forward  to  open  a 
gate. 

"  Cheer  up,  John,"  said  St.  George, 
"let  us  not  see  so  much  beauty  and  vir- 
tue cast  down.  There's  Miss  Crampton 
looking  out  of  the  schoolroom  window." 

But  though  he  laughed  he  did  not  de- 
ceive John  Mortimer,  who  knew  as  well 
as  possible  that  the  loss  of  Dorothea 
Graham  pressed  heavily  on  his  heart. 

"You  two  are  going  to  dine  with  me, 
of  course,"  he  said,  when  all  the  party 
had  passed  into  the  wilderness  beyond 
his  garden. 

"  On  the  contrary,  with  your  leave,'* 
answered  Valentine,  "we  are  going  to 
take  a  lesson  of  Swan  in  the  art  of  bud- 
ding roses.  We  cannot  manage  it  to  our 
minds.     We  dined  early." 

"And  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with 
Val,"  observed  Brandon,  "  that  a  rose- 
garden  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life." 

"  Dorothea  must  have  one,  must  she, 
out  in  New  Zealand  ?  Well,  Swan  will 
be  proud  to  teach  you  anything  he  knows 
or  doesn't  know,  and  he  will  give  you  an 
opinion  if  you  ask  it  on  any  subject  what- 
ever." 

Accordingly  John  went  into  the  house 
to  dine,  and  perhaps  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  assertion  that  the  two 
young  men  asked  their  old  friend's  opin- 
ion on  various  points  not  at  all  in  his  line. 
Valentine  even  told  him  that  his  brother 
intended  to  write  a  book,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  it  had  better  be  about  ; 
whereupon  Swan,  while  deftly  shaping 
his  bud,  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said 
that  wanted  a  deal  of  thinking  over. 

"But  if  I  was  you,  sir,"  he  continued, 
speaking  to  Brandon,  "  I  should  get  Mr. 
Mortimer  —  Mr.  John  —  to  help  you, 
specially  if  there's  going  to  be  any  for- 
eign talk  in  it.  My  word,  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  language  going  that  Mr.  Mor-* 
timer  can't  lay  his  tongue  to  !  " 
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NoTWiTHSTAfJDiNG  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  shareholders  in  Paris,  the 
actual  financial  position  and  prospects  of 


I 

I^Hlie  Suez  canal  have  been  much  of  myste- 
I^Bies  hitlierto  —  at  all  events  to  English- 
I^Hnen.     We    knew  that    great    sums    had 
I^H)een  spent  in    the  construction  ;  that  the 
l^^priginal  estimates  had  been    enormously 
p^^xceeded  ;  tliat  the  cost  of  foreign  labour 
employed  had  involved  a  great   expendi- 
ture of   life  and  money  ;  and,    moreover, 
we  could  fancy  that   the  system  of  back- 
shish so  common  in  the  East  must  have 
been  in   full  operation,  and  that    M.  Les- 
seps'  diplomatic  gilts   and  indefatigable 
energy  must  necessarily  have  been  backed 
up  by  heavy  draughts  on  the  expectations 
of  his  company.     At  last,  however,  these 
mysteries  seem  to  be  happily  dissipated. 
The  shares  of  the  company  are  admitted 
to    formal   quotation    on    our    stock-ex- 
change ;  and,  thanks   in  especial   to    one 
or  two  admirably  sound  and  lucid  articles 
in  the  Economist,  the  English  speculator 
may  calculate  approximately  what  are  the 
chances  of  an  investment  in  Suez  Canal- 
shares. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  the  company's 
balance-sheet  is  more  satisfactory  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  much 
more  satisfactory  than  has  been  generally 
believed.  It  shows  that  the  present  mar- 
ket-price of  the  property  is  by  no  means 
excessive,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
experts,  or  in  consideration  of  the  com- 
j^any's  prospects  in  reference  to  the  facts 
and  figures  placed  before  us.  In  round 
numbers,  the  works  appear  to  have  cost 
j^  19,000,000.  From  that  sum,  however, 
;{^6,ooo,ooo  has  to  be  deducted,  which 
was  derived  from  other  sources  than  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders ;  it  came 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  indemnity  for  rash 
concessions  by  the  khedive  that  were 
subsequently  retracted.  But  in  with- 
drawing these  first  concessions  of  ex- 
tensive riverain  desert,  the  company 
was  still  permitted  to  retain  considerable 
omains  round  such  centres  of  its  traffic 
s  Port  Said  and  Ismailia.  The  conse- 
uence  is,  as  the  Economist  puts  it,  that 
t  is  in  possession  of  a  properly  at 
6,000,000  below  cost  price,  as  well  as  of 
ery  considerable  stretches  of  soil  or 
and  which  probably  may  advance  mate- 
"ally  in  value.  Tiie  receipts  for  1873  — 
hose  for  1874  have  not  been  issued 
were  ^991,000.  The  expenditure 
mounted  to  ji^225,ooo.  The  cost  of 
orking  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  23 
r  cent.  From  the  net  balance  of  ;{^766,- 
of  profit  must  be  deducted  a  sum  of 
469,000,  appropriated  to  various  prefcr- 
ntial  claims.  But  the  upshot  is  that  the 
mpany  was  earning  in  1873  •^  dividend 
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o^  3  3*4  pec  cent ;  that  it  must  certainly 

have  been  improving  its  position  in  the 
past  year  ;  and  that  there  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  a  progressive  advance,  although 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  amount  of  it. 

Looking  at  the  position  his  c:rand 
project  has  already  attained  to,  M.  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  may  well  be  proud.  He 
had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  against  formi- 
dable odds  on  a  field  that  kept  shifting 
under  his  feet  like  the  sands  of  the  des- 
ert. He  had  to  argue,  to  bargain,  to 
bribe,  and  sometimes  —  as  you  must  do 
when  you  have  to  carry  your  point  with 
Orientals  —  to  bully.  Nothing  could 
have  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  such 
opposition  but  a  very  rare  combination 
of  qualities.  He  united  indomitable  per- 
severance to  considerable  powers  of  per- 
suasion, aided  by  the  contagious  earnest- 
ness of  profound  convictfon.  He  had 
necessarily  a  good  deal  of  the  gambler's 
temperament,  with  a  marvellous  gift  of 
abstraction  and  self-control,  even  when 
the  exciting  game  had  drawn  on  to  its 
climax.  Tiiose  who  saw  him  on  the  day 
the  canal  was  opened  still  for  the  most 
part  regarded  him  as  a  visionary  and 
enthusiast.  Rumours  were  general  that 
the  "game  was  up  "  after  all,  and  his 
canal  a  failure  :  that  at  certain  places  it 
had  proved  impossible  to  keep  the  indis- 
pensable depth  of  water  above  the  heav- 
ing mud  of  the  bottom.  It  was  a  fact 
that  a  vessel  had  stuck  fast,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance gave  consistency  to  the  sinis- 
ter reports  in  circulation.  Impartial 
strangers  who  were  most  hopeful  were 
inclined  at  best  to  believe  that  but  an 
ephemeral  triumph  had  been  achieved  at 
an  utterly  disproportionate  price.  To  all 
outward  seeming,  the  confidence  of  M. 
Lesseps  himself  had  never  been  shaken 
for  a  single  moment.  He  had  made  a 
dash  up  the  canal  in  the  early  morning  to 
see  to  the  stoppage.  He  came  back  se- 
rene and  smiling  to  figure  as  the  host  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  He  took  his 
place  himself  in  the  biggest  and  roost 
awkward  vessel  of  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
mcssaj^eries  impiriaUs ;  and  when  the 
whole*  train  of  ships  had  filed  through, 
and  when  Suez  had  been  reached  with 
scarcelv  a  check  or  detention,  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction,  with  his  habitual 
emotional  confidence,  that  his  scheme 
must  be  a  grand  commercial  success,  and 
must  work  a  revolution  in  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

We  think  it  only  honest  to  record  all 
this,  now  that  bis  sanguine  cxpecutioos 
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seem  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  true,  as 
the  Economist  very  shrewdly  pointed  out, 
that  the  calculations  on  which  he  founded 
his  estimates  have  been  materially  falsi- 
fied in  one  respect.  He  looked  forward 
to  having  his  canal  freely  used  by  the 
sailing-ships  that  hitherto  had  been  sub- 
jected to  costly  delays  in  weathering  the 
storms  of  the  passage  round  the  cape. 
As  it  has  turned  out,  scarcely  any  sailing- 
vessels  are  being  towed  through  the 
isthmus,  and  steam  has  been  running 
sails  off  the  route.  But  the  main  fact 
remains,  that  he  is  diverting  the  Eastern 
trade  as  he  proposed  to  do.  And  in  mat- 
ters of  engineering  detail,  events  have 
marvellously  confirmed  his  opinions  and 
experiments,  and  those  of  his  advisers. 
It  was  said  the  treacherous  bottom  of 
Lake  Menzaleh  was  likely  to  present  in- 
superable difficultites.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  that  part  of  the  passage  has  pre- 
sented in  practice  no  difficulties  at  all. 
It  was  said  the  banks  of  incohesive  sand 
must  crumble  in  places  to  the  mere  mo- 
tion of  the  screws  or  paddles  of  passing 
steamers.  It  would  appear  that  the  banks 
have  not  crumbled,  nor  has  the  channel 
been  filled  up  seriously,  even  where  the 
surface  of  the  desert  is  loosest  and  most 
drifting.  The  silting  at  the  terminal  har- 
bours, especially  at  Port  Said  from  the 
Nile-drift,  has  been  counteracted  by 
dredging.  There  are  extra  expenses 
awaiting  the  company  no  doubt ;  but 
they  arise  for  the  most  part  out  of  its 
success.  Passing  places  must  be  multi- 
plied, and,  not  improbably,  it  may  come 
to  be  needful  to  widen  the  canal  through- 
out its  whole  length.  Profits  beyond  a 
certain  point  will  be  partially  neutralized 
by  the  stipulation  that  insists  upon 
charges  being  modified  should  the  traf- 
fic increase  in  a  certain  ratio.  But  even 
adopting  the  Econoinisf  s  moderate  esti- 
mate of  a  probable  annual  increment  in 
the  net  profits  of  five  per  cent.,  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  company  seems  en- 
sured. 


DREAMS. 


From  The  Lancet. 


DREAMS. 


The  intrinsic  study  of  dreams  throws 
little  light  upon  their  physiology.  It  is 
only  by  a  comparative  examination  of 
them,  studying  them  in  common  with  the 
other  phenomena  of  sleep,  that  they  can 
be  in  any  measure  understood.  The 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  sleep  is  the 


absence  of  all  outward  sign  of  conscious- 
ness and  will,  which  are  seemingly  with- 
drawn from  all  connection  with  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  or  with  those  of  motion, 
by  which  their  existence  could  be  mani- 
fested. But  the  functions  of  the  muscles 
and  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  which  immediately  control  the 
muscles  are  by  no  means  dormant,  as  the 
sudden  cramp  and  painful  start  sufficient- 
ly show.  The  spinal  cord  is  awake  and 
capable  of  function  even  in  insubordi- 
nate excess,  unrestrained  by  any  higher 
centre.  The  action  of  the  lower  centres 
is  restrained  by  the  inhibitory  influence 
which  the  higher  centres  exercise  over 
them,  and  during  sleep  this  is  withdrawn. 
The  muscular  spasm,  which  rudely  wakes 
the  sleeper  to  consciousness  of  pain,  may 
never  occur  while  the  brain  is  active  and 
alert;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  understood, 
it  is  only  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  higher 
central  influence  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
waking  and  sleeping  condition  consists. 
Thus  the  same  tendency  of  unrestrained 
excessive  action  obtains  during  sleep  in 
both  higher  and  lower  centres.  A  very 
similar  relation  may  be  traced  in  the  in- 
voluntary intellectual  action  which  con- 
stitutes a  dream.  The  will  has  absolute- 
ly no  control  over  the  train  of  ideas. 
They  may  arise  in  apparent  spontaneity, 
or  more  rarely  as  a  consequence  of  some 
waking  thought  or  state,  and  may  run 
their  course  entirely  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable,  uninfluenced  not  only  by 
the  will,  but  by  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  the  waking  hours,  so  that  the 
absurd  inconsistencies  and  impossible 
relations  of  the  fancied  action  excite  no 
sense  of  doubt  or  wonder.  They  pass 
away  as  mysteriously  as  they  commenced, 
and  their  track  may  be  so  separated  from 
the  lines  of  waking  thought  that,  like  a 
distant  second  image  in  diplopic  vision, 
the  existence  of  which  may  be  unknown 
till  an  accident  reveals  its  place  and 
character,  their  occurrence  may  be  un- 
suspected until  some  chance  association 
reproduces  them. 

Thus  the  same  tendency  to  unre- 
strained excess  of  action  obtains  during 
sleep  in  both  higher  and  lower  regions  of 
nervous  phenomena,  in  both  brain  and 
cord.  And  in  some  other  details  a  further 
analogy  may  be  traced.  The  physical 
sensation  which  excites  a  reflex  move- 
ment is  effective  in  proportion  to  its  un- 
accustomed character.  A  sudden  change 
of  sensation  may  provoke  the  movement 
which    a    constant  pain    fails    to    elicit. 


I  pome  thing:  of  the  same  relation  may  be 
■raced  in  dreams.  Feelings  and  ideas 
Svhich  are  dominant  by  day  may  be  en- 
■ircly  absent  in  sleep  —  nay,  be  even 
P* conspicuous  by  their  absence."  "  Sleep, 
nealh's  twin  brother,  knows  not  death  ; " 
tnd,  although  the  statement  of  the  Lau- 
reate has  less  accuracy  than  some  of  his 
aphorisms,  it  is  suftkicntly  exact  to  illus- 
trate the  independence  of  the  reproduced 
ideas  on  those  from  which  they  have 
arisen.  Unfelt,  in  short  respite,  the  bur- 
den of  sorrow  may  vanish,  while  some 
chance  perhaps  unremembered  associa- 
tion of  the  day  before  originates  a  train 
of  ideas  in  happy  contrast  to  the  reality 
which  returning  consciousness  reveals. 

The  influence  of  the  piiysical  organs 
on  the  mind  in  sleep  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  mental  physiology.  Sensa- 
tions unnoticed  during  the  day  may  be 
sufficient  to  set  up  a  train  of  ideas  of 
definite  character  and  vivid  distinctness, 
and  such  sensations  are  especially  effect- 
ive when  sudden  and  contrasted  with 
those  previously  influencing  the  senso- 
rium.  As  Dr.  Maudsley  has  pointed  out, 
the  character  of  the  delusion  may  be  so 
determined  by  the  organ  diseased  as  to 
be  sometimes  the  earliest  indication  of  a 
subsequent  malady,  which  may  thus  seem 
to  be  foretold  during  the  dream,  which 
had  apparently  no  physical  origin. 

Such  an  effect  of  an  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  brain  is  no  doubt  the  expla- 
nation of  this  peculiar  delusion  of  motion 
through  the  air,  which  has  lately  fur- 
nished a  daily  contemporary  with  a  sub- 
ject for  abundant  correspondence.  There 
is  probably  no  one  to  whom  the  feeling  of 
such  passive  locomotion  is  not  common 
enough.  No  delusions  are  more  vivid 
than  those  which,  in  the  waking  state, 
accompany  the  phenomena  of  vertigo 
nnd  its  allied  sensations.  A  subjective 
sense  of  movement,  too  sudden,  too  in- 
tense to  allow  at  once  the  consciousness 
to  realize  the  contrary  evidence  of  other 
.senses,  produces  a  conviction,  sometimes 
invincible,  of  change  of  place  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  surrounding  objects.  It  is, 
then,  a  matter  of  small  surprise  that  when 
the  other  senses  are  in  entire  abeyance, 
IS  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  during 
sleep,  a  "swimming  in  the  head  "  pro- 
duces the  distinct  impression  of  "levita- 
tion  ;  "  but  beyond  this  the  phenomenon 
has  no  significance,  and  is  only  interest- 
ing as  a  train  of  ideas  which  can  have  no 
counterpart  in  any  preceding  physical 
experience,  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
novel  associations    which    may   be   pro- 
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yoked  by  the  action  of  a  sensory  centre 
uncontrolled  by  remembered  experience 
or  correcting  sensations  of  other  organs. 


From  The  Gentleman**  Uagubm. 
LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

The  intended  celebration  this  year  of 
the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Boccaccio,  who  would  have  been 
a  lawyer  had  it  not  been  —  so  he  says  — 
for  a  sight  of  Virgil's  tomb,  suggests  a 
remarkable  addition  to  the  museum  of 
literary  curiosities.  Poetry  could  ill  af- 
ford to  spare 

Clerk  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross* 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross. 

Petrarch  was  a  law-student  —  and  an  idle 
one  —  at  Bologna.  Goldini,  till  he  turned 
strolling  player,  was  an  advocate  at  Ven- 
ice. Metastasio  was  for  many  years  a 
diligent  law-student.  Tasso  and  Arioslo 
both  studied  law  at  Padua.  Politian  was 
a  doctor  of  law.  Schiller  was  a  law-stu- 
dent for  two  years  before  taking  to  medi- 
cine. Goethe  was  sent  to  Leipzig,  and 
Heine  to  Bonn,  to  study  jurisprudence. 
Uhland  was  a  practising  advocate,  and 
held  a  post  in  the  ministry  of  justice  at 
Stuttgart.  Riickert  was  a  law-student  at 
Jena.  Mickiewicz,  the  greatest  of  Polish 
poets,  belonged  to  a  family  of  lawyers, 
Kacinczy,  the  Hungarian  poet,  and  cre- 
ator of  his  country's  literature,  studied 
law  at  Kischau.  Corneille  was  an  advo- 
cate, and  the  son  of  an  advocate.  Vol- 
taire was  for  a  time  in  the  oftice  of  ^pro- 
curatr.  Chaucer  was  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  Gower  is  thought  to  have 
studied  law  ;  it  has  been  alleged  that  he 
was  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Nicholas  Rowe  studied  for  the  bar. 
Cowper  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  called 
to  the  bar,  and  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts.  Butler  was  clerk 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  profes- 
sion of  Scott  need  not  be  stated.  .Moore 
was  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
Gray,  until  he  graduated,  intended  him- 
self for  the  bar.  Campbell  was  in  th^  'Of- 
fice of  a  lawyer  at  Edinburgh.  ! 
fellow,  a  lawyer's  son,  spent  some 
in  the  office  of  his  father.  The  pecul- 
iarity of  this  list  —  which  might  be  ex- 
tended with  little  trouble  —  lies  in  the 
eminence  of  these  six-and-twenty  names 
it  contains.  If  they  were  omitted  from 
literary  history,  Italian  and  German  po- 
etry would  be  nowhere,  France  would  be 
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robbed  of  one  of  its  greatest  and  most 
national  poets,  English  poetry  would  lose 
its  father,  and  in  all  respects  be  very  ap- 
preciably poorer.  If  less  classic  names 
in  poetical  history  are  taken,  such  as  Tal- 
fourd,  Macaulay,  Bryant,  and  Barry  Corn- 
wall, the  list  might  be  infinitely  extended  ; 
and  if  filial  relationship  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession be  considered,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wordsworth,  the  close  connection  be- 
tween poetry  and  law  will  look  such  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  few  eminent 
exceptions  will  only  tend  to  prove  the 
rule.  Milton  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener. 
There  is  no  need  to  indorse  the  fancy 
that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  a  law- 
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I  clerk,  or  to  suggest  that  Dante  might 
have  been  influenced  by  a  residence  at 
I  the  great  legal  university  of  Bologna. 
But  there  is  another  list  strikingly  to  the 
purpose  —  the  long  roll  of  great  lawyers 
who,  like  Cicero,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord 
Somers,  Blackstone,  and  Sir  William 
Jones,  have  found  flirtation  with  the 
muses  no  impediment  to  their  marriage 
with  the  law.  It  may  be  that  this  close 
connection  of  two  seemingly  irreconcila- 
ble pursuits  is  due  to  some  rule  of  con- 
trast ;  or  is  it  that  fiction,  romance,  and 
verbiage  afford  to  poetry  and  law  a  com- 
mon standing-ground  ? 


Vice-Consul  Allen,  in  his  report  of  the 
trade  of  Tamsuy  and  Kelung,  describes  the 
distillation  of  the  camphor  of  commerce  from 
Cinnamomimi  camphora,  Fr.,  Nees  et  Eb.,  as 
a  most  hazardous  trade,  the  distillers  having 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  fear  of  attack 
by  the  aborigines,  who  are  naturally  opposed 
to  the  continual  encroachments  into  their  ter- 
ritory for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
trees  for  extracting  the  camphor.  No  young 
trees  are  planted  to  replace  those  cut  down, 
nor  do  the  officials  take  any  cognisance  of  the 
diminution  which  is  being  surely  effected  in 
the  supply  of  a  valuable  commercial  article. 
The  stills  are  described  as  being  of  a  very 
simple  construction,  and  are  built  up  in  a  shed 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  moved  as 
the  Chinese  advance  into  the  interior.  A  long 
wooden  trough,  coated  with  clay  and  half 
filled  with  water,  is  placed  over  eight  or  ten 
furnaces ;  on  the  trough  boards  pierced  with 
holes  are  fitted,  and  on  these  boards  are 
placed  jars  containing  the  camphor-wood 
chips,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  inverted 
earthenware  pots,  and  the  joints  made  air- 
tight by  filling  them  up  with  hemp.  When 
the  furnaces  are  lit  the  steam  passes  through 
the  pierced  boards,  and  saturating  the  chips, 
causes  the  sublimated  camphor  to  settle  in 
crystals  on  the  inside  of  the  pots,  from  which 
it  is  scraped  off  and  afterwards  refined. 
During  the  summer  months  the  camphor  often 
loses  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent,  on  its  way 
from  the  producing  districts  to  the  port  of 
shipment  Nature. 


A  MALADY  which  threatens  great  loss  to 
owners  of  lemon-plantations  has  attacked  the 
lemon-plant,  the  origin  of  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  forced  cultivation  of  the  fruit,  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  lemon-plant  is  very  hardy,  and  infinitely 
easier  to  cultivate  than  the  orange,  and  this 
fact  has  probably  induced  a  certain  amount 
of  carelessness  in  its  treatment,  from  which 
growers  are  now  suffering.  The  tree  was 
originally  a  native  of  the  dry  and  hot  soil  of 
Persia,  whence  it  has  been  transferred  to 
various  other  countries,  where,  under  different 
circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  it  has  been 
made  largely  to  increase  its  yield  of  fruit. 
The  disease  which  has  now  made  its  appear- 
ance is  called  la  secheressey  or  dry  rot,  and 
seizes  the  extremities  of  the  plant,  sometimes 
the  roots,  sometimes  the  branches,  whence  it 
gradually  spreads  through  the  whole  tree,  dry- 
ing up  its  sap  in  its  course.  Hitherto  attempts 
have  been  made  to  check  the  ravages  of  the 
new  disease,  but  without  success.  It  is  said 
that  similar  appearances  have  been  noticed  in 
orange-plantations.  It  is  suggested  that  by 
grafting  cuttings  of  the  healthy  lemon-plant 
on  the  wild  orange-tree,  a  new  stock  of  plants 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  fruit  cultivated  on 
trees  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  forced 
growth.  If  this  plan  succeeds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cultivation  of  the  new  race 
may  be  carried  on  with  greater  care  in  the 
future.  Nature 
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"MY   SHEEP    HEAR   MY   VOICE,      ETC. 


MY  SHEEP  HEAR  MY  VOICE.' 


It  is  Thy  voice  that  floats  above  the  din, 

clear  as  a  silver  bell  ; 
We  hear  Thee,  Saviour,  through  the  strife  of 
sin, 

Thy  servants  heed  Thee  well : 
Beyond  all  others,  through  the  upper  air 

That  voice  comes  pure  and  sweet, 
Like  chimes,  that  from  a  steeple  tall  and  fair, 

Break  o'er  the  clamorous  street. 

Not  all,  O  Lord,  may  walk  erect,  and  know 

The  music  of  that  sound  ; 
Some  cannot  hear  Thee  till  their  heads  are 
low. 

Ay,  level  with  the  ground  ! 
And  yet,  for  them,  heart-humbled  and  alone, 

Spiirned  as  the  crowds  go  by. 
There  is  a  power  in  the  royal  tone 

To  set  them  up  on  high. 

Thy  sheep  shall  hear  Thy  voice,  —  on  plain  or 
hill, 
Through  flood  or  wilderness, 
In  the  green  pastures,  by  the  waters  still. 

In  joy,  or  sharp  distress, 
Thy  call  will  Teach  them,  —  sometimes  loud 
and  near, 
-   Then  faint  aiKl  far  away ; 
O  Thou  good  Shepherd,  grant  that  heart  and 
ear 
May  listen,  and  obey  ! 
Sunday  Magazihe.  SarAH  DoUDNEY. 


Love  walks  in  utter  darkness.     And  I  say, 
"O   Love,  'tis  summer,"  or,  "Behold  the 

spring,"  ^ 
Or,  "  Love,  'tis  autumn,  and  leaves  wither- 

ing,"_ 
And  "  Now  it  is  the  winter,  bleak  and  grey."* 
And  still  Love   heedeth  not.     "O  Love,"  I 

cry, 
"Wilt  thou  not  rest?      The    path  is   over* 

steep." 
Love  answers  not,  but  passeth  all  things  by, 
Nor  will  he   stay  for   those  who   laugh   or 

weep. 
I  follow  Love,  who  follows  Grief :  but  lo, 
Where  the  way  ends  not  Love  himself  can 

know.        Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


NOT  THOU  BUT  I. 

It  must  have  been  for  one  of  us,  my  own. 
To  drink  this  cup,  and  eat  this  bitter  bread. 
Had  not  my  tears  upon  thy  face  been  shed, 
Thy  tears  had  dropped  on  mine.     If  I  alone 
Did   not   walk    now,   thy  spirit  would   have 
known 
My  loneliness  ;  and,  did  my  feet  not  tread 
This  weary  path  and  steep,  thy  feet  had  bled 
For  mine,  and  thy  mouth  had  for  mine  made 

moan. 
And  so  it  comforts  me,  yea  not  in  vain, 
To  think  of  thy  eternity  of  sleep. 
To    know   thine   eyes   are   tearless   though 
mine  weep  : 
And,  when  this  cup's  last  bitterness  I  drain. 
One  thought  shall  still  its  primal  sweetness 
keep  — 
Thou  hadst  the  peace,  and  I  the  undying  pain. 
Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


LOVE'S   QUEST. 

Love  walks  with  weary  feet  the  upward  way. 
Love  without  joy,  and  led  by  Suffering. 
Love's  unkissed  lips  have  now  no  song  to 
*ing  ; 

Love  s  eyes  are  blind,  and  cannot  see  the  day ; 


CLEOPATRA'S   MIRROR. 

You  have  a  thousand  slaves,  who  do 

Unwillingly  their  duty  ; 
And  I  one  service  have  for  you,  — 

To  image  back  your  beauty  ; 
But  that  one  service  is  so  sweet, 
I  would  in  it  my  life  might  fleet. 

Your.other  slaves  say  you  are  stern  ; 

I  always  see  you  smiling, 
As  from  me  some  new  grace  you  learn 

Your  lovers  for  beguiling. 
Those  slaves,  did  they  but  win  as  I 
Your  smiles,,  would  dare  thrice  o'er  to  die. 

Oh,  would  you  that  all  lands  should  pass 
Beneath  your  firm  subjection  ! 

Then  deem  the  world  j^our  looking-glass, 
And  made  for  your  reflection. 

Did  you  but  smile  on  men  as  me, 

The  whole  world  should  in  bondage  be. 

Spectator.  F.    W.   B. 


CLEOPATRA'S   REPLY. 

I  HAVE  a  thousand  slaves,  'tis  true. 
Who  somehow  do  their  duty, 

And  all  the  service  left  for  you 
Is,  to  report  my  beauty. 

But  'tis  a  service  which,  to  me 

Heaps  vanity  on  vanity. 

My  other  slaves  may  say  I'm  stern. 
While  you  reflect  me  smiling  ; 

Could  you  but  look  beneath  and  learn 
What  mean  those  looks  beguiling,  — 

They  only  mean  dissembling  care, 

And  struggling  vainly  with  despair. 

Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  heart  is  dust. 

All  memories  turned  to  sadness  ; 

And  yet  I  know  that  smile  I  must,— 

Poor  substitute  for  gladness  ! 
So,  that  my  smiles  no  harm  may  do, 
I'll  give  my  latest  smile  to  you. 
Spectator.  J.  A.   II, 
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From  TIjc  British  Quarterly  Review. 
LIV!NGSTONE'S   •*  LAST  JOURNALS."* 

There  is  a  strange  irony  in  the  order 
this  world  of  ours,  the  key  to  wliich 
lust  be  souj^ht  in  the  order  of  a  higher 
)rld.  The  irony  seems  sardonic  enough, 
len  we  limit  our  contemplation  to  the 
irrow  range  of  the  things  which  are 
;n,  and  temporal  ;  but  when  we  let  the 
rht  of  the  tilings  which  are  not  seen,  and 
ternal,  fall  upon  it,  a  softening  touch 
steals  over  its  aspect,  and  we  can  even 
believe  it  to  be  benign.  Poets  and  moral- 
ists have  noted  in  all  ages,  sadly  enough 
when  the  Divine  thought  which  rules  the 
ordinance  was  hidden  from  them,  that 
few  things  on  this  earth  shape  themselves 
to  a  rounded  completeness.  Nature  is 
"  that  which  is  becoming,"  and  has  always 
an  onlook  to  the  future.  To  the  deep 
insight  of  Paul  nature  disclosed  a  uni- 
versal groaning  and  travail.  To  Goethe, 
with  hardly  less  keen  intuition,  the  same 
aspect  of  the  world,  both  of  nature  and 
of  man,  was  unveiled.  Always  there  is  a 
sad  unfinished  side  to  every  great  human 
achievement ;  and  an  undertone  of  wail- 
ing breathes  through  all  man's  shouts  of 
victory  and  songs  of  praise.  Progress,  of 
which  we  proudly  boast  in  these  Western 
regions,  while  the  East  smiles  on  us  with 
lofty  compassion,  seems  to  grow  by  pain- 
ful spasmodic  starts  rather  than  by  kindly 
continuous  currents.  Great  enterprises 
are  mostly  frustrated  of  the  full  fruition 
which  their  authors  propliesy ;  great 
leaders  tall,  while  the  band  that  follows 
them  is  still  in  the  wilderness  ;  great 
statesmen  drop,  while  the  fate  of  the 
nations  which  they  have  saved  is  still 
trembling  in  the  balance;  great  teachers 
die,  and  leave  their  disciples  apparently 
lost  in  the  night.  A  mocking  smile  seems 
to  play  around  the  lips  of  the  genius  who 
guides  the  destinies  of  the  human  ;  at 
least  it  seems  mocking  to  the  student  of 
life  whose  eye  is  blind  to  the  true  range 
and  scope  of  man's  being  —  the  universe 
and  eten.ity.  It  is  in  the  half-lights  of 
earth  that  we  seem  to  see  a  cold  irony  on 
the  face  of  nature  ;  when  the  clear  sun- 

•  The  Last  yourtuth  f/ David  Living^siont  in  Crtf 
irai  Africa,  /rom  1805  to  kix  Death.  V.y  Huracb 
Waller,  F.R.G.S.    Two  vols.    John  Murray. 


light  of  the  higher  region  falls  on  it  we 
see  only  wisdom  and  love. 

But  we  can  feel  no  wonder  that  the 
keen  eye  of  modern  science,  which 
searches  into  the  reality  of  the  things 
which  appear,  with  little  thought  that  the 
key  to  their  order  must  be  sought  in  tWe 
things  which  do  not  appear,  is  prone  to 
take  a  terribly  sad  view  of  life  and  of  the 
world.  To  the  elder  Mill  life  seemed  to 
be  a  poor  thing  at  the  best,  and  hard!/ 
worth  the  living.  To  the  younger  Mill 
nature  is  mostly  a  scene  of  wasteful 
contention  and  confusion,  over  which  no 
order  reigns  which  is  even  apparently 
benign,  and  which,  if  it  have  any  mean- 
ing, shows  limited  power  and  cripplttl 
activity  in  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the 
system,  on  whose  supremacy,  therefore, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ground  any 
intelligent  trust  and  hope.  He  utters  in 
his  last  "  Essays  "  a  passionate  complaint 
against  the  order  of  things,  or  the  want 
of  order  of  things,  in  the  natural  ancl 
human  worlds.  What  lofty  aims  and 
hopes  of  men  the  spirit  that  rules  "this 
clumsily  constructed  and  capriciously 
governed  planet  and  its  inhabitants  * 
seems  to  blight  with  derision  ;  what 
goodly  enterprises  it  delights  to  thwart ; 
what  holy  and  dear  relations  it  jangles 
and  dissevers  ;  what  noble,  fruitful  lives 
it  constantly  strikes  down  before  their 
work  for  the  world  is  done  !  Mr.  Mill 
writes  with  demiurgic  loftiness.  Alwa>*s 
there  is  before  his  mind's  eye  a  fairer 
scheme  of  the  Creation  than  had  occurreti 
to  the  Creator  ;  but  still  we  find  no  mys- 
tery in  his  complaint  of  life  and  of  nature, 
if  he  expects  life  and  nature  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  takes  no  account  of  heaven 
and  of  eternity. 

In  truth,  nothing  arranges  itself  here 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  philoso- 
phers. No  clear  prescient  wisdom  seems 
to  them  to  be  at  work  apportioning  means 
to  issues,  and  expenditure  to  result*. 
The  cost  of  progress  always  appears  to 
them  extravagant.  The  best  workmen  are 
called  off,  while  the  bunglers  are  mostly 
left  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  future. 
To  what  height  of  power,  of  internal 
prosperity,  and  external  honour,  might 
not  Italy  have  passed,  had  Cavour  been 
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spared  to  complete  and  to  crown  his 
work  !  What  confusion  and  humiliation 
might  not  the  Great  Republic  have  been 
spared,  had  not  Lincoln  been  struck  down 
with  his  work  half  done  !  And  now  our 
great  traveller  has  been  laid  dead  in  his 
tracks,  when  the  problem  of  ages  was  on 
the  eve  of  solution  ;  when  another  year 
of  bodily  vigour  might  have  brought  him 
I>ome  triumphant,  and  enabled  him  to 
bind  the  wreath  which  he  so  passionately 
coveted  around  his  brow.  It  is  all  sad 
enough  and  dark  enough,  we  freely  con- 
fess, if  the  whole  plan  be  what  is  before 
us.  If  the  general  progress  of  humanity, 
if  the  culture  and  development  of  the 
great  human  race,  within  the  limits  of 
this  earthly  sphere,  be  the  whole  key  to 
the  process,  we  can  see  how  humanity 
could  have  been  served  on  a  simpler 
plan,  and  at  a  lighter  cost.  The  true  clue 
to  the  mystery  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in 
that  world  from  which  our  great  traveller 
drew  his  inspiration,  and  from  which  the 
chequered  woof  of  human  history,  the 
broken  twisted  lines  of  human  progress, 
are  seen  \n  the  light  of  their  universal 
and  everlasting  results. 

And  yet  there  is  very  visibly  a  benign 
side  to  this  order  of  Providence,  whose 
aspect  seems  so  sad.  The  men  who  drop 
with  their  work  half  done  bequeath  a 
great  inspiration  as  their  legacy.  Suc- 
cessors, young  and  strong,  rise  up  to 
catch  the  torch  which  has  dropped  from 
their  dving  hands,  ^/  quasi  ciirsores  vital 
lampada  tradunt  to  their  heirs.  In  place 
of  one  weak,  solitary  pioneer,  struggling 
on  with  pain  in  a  difficult  track,  a  troop 
will  soon  be  seen  pressing  on  in  the  path 
which  he  opened ;  and  working  out  the 
plans  of  the  great  leader  to  a  fulness  of 
accomplishment  which  could  never  have 
been  attained  by  his  own  individual 
power.  Such  lives  as  Livingstone's  are 
always  germinant ;  they  are  the  most 
precious  seeds  sown  in  a  generation  — 
the  seeds  from  which  the  richest  fruits  of 
tlie  future  will  grow.  He  did  more  by 
dying  in  Africa  and  for  Africa,  than  he 
could  possibly  have  accomplished  had  he 
been  spared  to  return  in  triumph,  and  to 
reap  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
would    have   awaited    him ;    and    under 


which  his  soul  would  have  wearied,  as  it 
never  wearied  under  its  tasks.  Now,  his 
death  has  bequeathed  the  work  of  African 
exploration  and  civilization  as  a  sacred 
legacy  to  his  country  ;  and  it  has  breathed 
into  his  successors  an  energy  and  inten- 
sity of  purpose  which  in  the  end  must  win 
the  great  success.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  a  seed  as  fertile  in  the  region 
of  heroic  enterprise  as  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  life  which  Livingstone  of- 
fered for  the  salvation  of  Africa,  like  a 
greater  life,  is  a  pledge  and  a  prophecy 
of  its  redemption.  Already  expeditions, 
admirably  furnished,  and  ably  led,  have 
set  forth  to  complete  his  explorations. 
This  generation  can  hardly  pass  away 
until  his  aspirations  for  the  great  conti- 
nent of  his  adoption  begin  to  be  visibly 
fulfilled. 

The  two  great  problems  of  the  higher 
geography   which    remain    for    solution, 
concern  the  heart  of  Africa  and  the  heart 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.     The  solution  of  both 
problems  seems  to  be  reserved  for  men 
of  the  English  race.     There  has  been  no 
lack  of  brave  and  successful  adventurers 
in  either  region   belonging  to  other  na- 
tions.    Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  German3, 
Italians,   Spaniards,  stand  side   by   side 
with  Englishmen  in  the  annals  of   daring 
and  successful  exploration  in  the  Arctic 
seas.     Some  most  brilliant  exploits  have 
been  performed  by  foreigners,  and  some 
valuable  discoveries  have  been  effected. 
Still,  the  foremost   names   are   English. 
Frobisher,    Davis,    Baffin,    Parr}',    Ross, 
and   Franklin  stand  highest  in   the  roll 
of  Arctic  heroes.     The  expedition  which 
will  shortly  leave  our  shores,  to  whose 
complete    equipment   all   the    resources 
of    the    British   Admiralty   will    contrib- 
ute, which  will   be   admirably  organized 
and  splendidly  manned  —  Frobisher  dis- 
covered the  straits  that  bear  his    name 
in  a  little  ship  of   twenty-five   tons   bur- 
den ;  Davis    discovered    his  straits   in  a 
mere  fishing-boat  of  thirty  —  will,  it  may 
be  confidently  hoped,  solve  the  hitherto* 
insoluble  problem,  and  win  for  England, 
whose  right  it  is,  the  Arctic  crown.     The 
rival  problem  concerns  the  heart  of  Afri- 
ca, the  centre  of  the  torrid  region,  as  the 
pole  is  the  centre  of  the  Arctic  region,  of 
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II  earth.  There,  too,  the  English, 
lugh  nobly  seconded  by  travellers  of 
icr  nations,  have  taken  the  foremost 
Ice.*  The  chief  burden  of  African  dis- 
rery  has  rested  on  this  country  ;  and 
Ble  the  names  of  Caillid,  Barlh,  Over- 
g.  Van  der  Decken,  Tinnd,  and 
I  Sclnveinfurth  will  always  live  in  African 
Itory,  the  long  line  of  English  explorers 
—  Bruce,  Park,  Denham,  Clappcrton, 
Lander,  Campbell,  Baker,  Speke,  Burton, 
Grant,  and  Livingstone,  seem  to  claim 
Africa  as  the  field  of  English  culture  and 
civilizing  Christianizing  energy.  Eng- 
land, too,  has  always  held  the  foremost 
place  among  the  nations  which  are  now 
happily  combined  in  the  endeavour  to 
dose  "  the  open  sore  of  the  world  "  —  the 
African  slave-trade. 

And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
England  is  the  great  colonist  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  The  Jews  alone,  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  seem  to  rival  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  power  of  settling  in 
any  region,  in  any  climate,  under  any 
conditions,  and  there  making  themselves 
at  home  and  setting  about  their  work. 
But  the  Jew  is  now  out  of  the  field,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  among  civilized  races, 
has  it  almost  to  himself.  We  use  the 
word  Anglo  Saxon — paca  Mr.  Freeman 
^fully  recognizing  the  truth,  that  Eng- 
land has  been  inhabited  by  Englishmen 
since  the  fifth  century.  But  we  cling  to 
the  old  term  Anglo-Saxon,  because  it 
yields  a  common  denomination  for  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  English  race, 
which  our  American  kinsmen  will  accept 
and  bear  with  pride.  And  we  English 
are  laying  the  whole  world  under  con- 
tribution for  the  staple  of  our  manufac- 
tures ;  our  ships  are  busy  beyond  those 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together,  in 
distributing  the  fruits  of  our  industry 
over  the  globe.  We  get  more  from  man- 
kind at  large  than  any  other  people,  and 
we  give  more.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that 
we  should  take   the  chief  share  of  the 

•  Sir  S.  Baker,  in  his  "  Albert  N*yanra,"  p.iy«  .1 
generous  tribute  to  Signor  Mi.ini,  when  he  reached  the 
traveller's  tree,  whicli  marked  the  point  where  the  gal- 
Ivtt  Italian  explorer  was  comiiellcd  to  return.  But  he 
was  comp«lled  to  return  by  precisely  those  very  diffi- 
culties which  the  d.iring  and  the  hardihood  of  Baker 
iaced  and  conquered  ("  Albert  N'yania,"  ii.  182), 
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dangers  and  burdens  of  exploration  ;  nor 
should  we  murmur  if  we  are  called  to 
pay  the  price  of  noble  lives  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  influence  by  which  ar  shall 
chiefly  profit,  and  which  we  shall  make  the 
means  of  still  more  widely  enlarging  our 
transactions  and  increasing  our  power. 

Of  all  African  travellers,  facile  prin- 
ceps^  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest  of  the  band,  stands  Livingstone.  He 
has  won  for  himself  a  name  as  a  daring, 
resolute,  enduring,  and,  in  every  way, 
masterly  explorer  of  unknown  regions, 
with  which  few  names  known  to  history 
can  stand  as  peers.  It  was  a  kindly 
providence  for  Africa  which  led  his  steps 
to  that  vast,  splendid,  but  sad  and  deso- 
lated continent  —  the  fertile  mother  of 
slaves  from  the  earliest  days  of  human 
history.  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren might  furnish  the  colophon  for  the 
book  of  the  annals  of  Africa's  sorrowful 
and  monotonous  life.  The  physical  char- 
acter of  the  continent,  and  the  condition 
and  history  of  the  races  which  inhabit  it, 
have  close  and  profound  relations.  Mr. 
Buckle  had  hold  of  a  great  truth  when 
he  insisted  on  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
climate  and  the  physical  aspects  of  a 
country  to  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  but,  as  happens  to  most  great 
truths  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment, he  rode  it  almost  to  death. 
No  doubt  he  was  right  to  a  large  extent, 
though  man  is  still  the  master  in  his 
house  of  life.  Africa  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  point.  It  is,  of  all  the  conti- 
nents, in  shape  the  most  formless,  and 
in  physical  characteristics  the  most  mo- 
notonous. Asia-Europe  —  treating  the 
two  continents  as  one,  which,  physically, 
they  palpably  are  —  has  form,  grand, 
massive,  powerful,  and  is  full  of  fea- 
tures, as  a  glance  as  its  coast-line  and  its 
levels  will  reveal.  Vast  peninsulas,  prom- 
ontories, isthmuses,  islands,  bays,  har- 
bours, glorious  rivers,  table-lands,  moun- 
tain-chains, inland  seas,  and  deserts,  arc 
mingled  together  in  rich  profusion  ;  they 
mix  with  each  other,  and  mingle  their 
forms  and  influences  in  every  region  of 
the  continent.  There  is  everywhere 
marked  feature  and  rich  variety.  .And 
Asia-Europe  has  been  the  mother,  the 
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nurse,  and  the  home  of  civilization,  and 
has  trained  to  a  hi^^h  development  every 
form  and  variety  of  man.  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  lithe,  graceful,  and 
sweeping  in  form.  Its  coast-line  is  large 
in  proportion  to  its  area.  J  t  has  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  table-lands,  fertile  sa- 
vannahs, and  stony  deserts  in  abundance, 
and  possesses,  moreover,  some  of  the 
very  finest  bays  and  harbours  in  the 
world.  Here,  too,  the  physical  features 
of  the  continent  lend  themselves  readily 
to  growth,  development,  and  civilization, 
in  the  inhabitants;  and  traces  of  an  old 
and  grand  civilization  in  America  every- 
where abound,  while  she  claims  the  van- 
ward  post  in  the  march  of.  the  progress  of 
the  future. 

But  Africa  alone  is  dull,  monotonous, 
and  unprogressive  in  feature  and  in  the 
history  of  her  people.  There  is  no  move- 
ment, no  development,  no  higher  life. 
And  the  physical  aspect  of  the  continent 
helps  to  explain  it.  It  is  singularly  form- 
less in  shape  and  characterless  in  feat- 
ure. Its  outline  is  heavy  and  dull.  Its 
coast-line,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  is 
the  smallest  which  is  allotted  to  the  con- 
tinents. Europe  has  one  mile  of  coast- 
line to  156  square  miles  of  area;  Asia 
has  one  to  459;  North  America  has  one 
to  223  ;  South  America  has  one  to  376; 
\yhile  Africa  has  only  one  to  623.  With 
few  exceptions,  its  harbours  are  poor, 
and  their  number  is  small.  Its  climate, 
as  a  rule,  is  languid  and  depressing.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  lavish  ;  fields,  for- 
ests, and  even  great  rivers  get  rapidly 
overgrown.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  there  is  little  need  of  cloth- 
ing, of  architecture,  or  of  agriculture,  be- 
yond the  very  simplest  scale.  There  is 
little  stimulus  to  forethought  and  indus- 
try from  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  what 
there  is  seems  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
ants  ;  while  the  population  is  constantly 
scourged  and  often  exterminated  whole- 
sale by  slavery  and  war.  Dr.  Schwein- 
furlh  remarks  in  his  admirable  "Heart  of 
Africa :  "  — 

Tropical  Africa,  broken  by  steppes,  pre- 
sents in  uniformity,  perhaps,  the  most  exten- 
sive district  which  could  be  pointed  out  in  the 
whole  geography  of  vegetation.  Extending 
as  it  does  from  Senegal  to  the  Zambesi,  and 
from  Abyssinia  to  Benguela,  tropical  Africa 
may  be  asserted  to  be  without  any  perceptible 
alteration  in  character,  but  that  which  is 
offered  by  the  double  aspect  of  steppe  and 
bush  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  primeval 
forest,  in  the  American  sense,  on  the  other. 


And,  again,  this  uniformity  of  tropical  Africa, 
in  comparison  with  the  enormous  space  which 
it  occupies,  and  the  striking  want  of  provinces 
in  the  geography  of  its  plants,  result  from  (i) 
the  massive  and  compact  form  of  the  whole, 
and  (2)  from  the  external  girdle  which  keeps 
it  shut  up,  so  that  it  is  not  penetrated  by  any 
foreign  types  of  vegetation.  The  girdle  is 
made  by  currents  of  the  sea  and  long  tracts  of 
desert,  and  encircles  it  entirely.  In  the  direc- 
tion towards  Arabia  there  is  a  bridge,  as  it 
were,  to  India,  and  the  Indian  flora  has  a 
great  share  in  the  characteristics  of  the  vege- 
tation (i.  223-4). 

And  this  monotonous  character  runs 
through  the  population.  Everywhere 
there  are  found  the  same  main  features 
in  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  life 
of  the  people.  No  growth,  no  progress 
is  traceable  through  the  ages.  Able 
rulers  arise  as  elsewhere,  like  Sebituane 
or  the  first  Casembe,  but  they  accom- 
plish nothing  and  leave  nothing  behind 
them.  No  drainage  of  marshes,  in  which 
Africa  abounds,  no  roads,  no  bridges, 
mark  the  master  mind  at  work  in  a  na- 
tion, subduing  nature  under  man,  and 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
the  structure  of  the  future.  Nature  rules 
everywhere,  and  with  terrible  tyranny,  as 
always  happens  when  man  abdicates  the 
mastery  and  is  content  to  be  her  slave. 
In  the  most  fertile  of  the  continents  fam- 
ine is  almost  chronic.  Where  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  lavishly  abundant  the 
main  difinculty  of  the  traveller  is  con- 
stantly bread  to  keep  him  alive.  Of 
course  in  this  characterization  of  the 
continent  we  speak  of  its  broadest  as- 
pects, and  regard  everything  on  the  lar- 
gest scale.  Africa  has  regions  of  splen- 
did variety  and  beauty  ;  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  in  the  world  may  prob- 
ably be  found  in  Africa  about  the  equa- 
tor, and  on  the  highlands  some  of  the 
fairest  districts  for  the  settlement  of  Eu- 
ropean races.  The  people,  again,  to 
those  who  have  dwelt  familiarly  among 
them,  present  features  of  rich  variety. 
But  the  family  type  is  strong.  Often 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  members  of  a 
family  present  features  of  striking  differ- 
ence to  their  familiar  acquaintances, 
while  a  stranger  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other.  It  is 
thus  with  the  African  race.  To  those 
who  look  at  it  from  without  and  who 
seize  only  the  broad  characteristics,  the 
continent  and  the  people  are  alike  sin- 
gularly monotonous  and  unprogressive, 
and  both  the  land  and  the  people  seem  to 
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need  the  impulse  of  a  strong  civilization 

Ipm    without    to    develop    their   latent 
[wers. 
lAfrica,  speaking  quite  roughly,  extends 
lout  five   thousand  miles  in  length,  by 
^c    thousand    in    breadth.     The    great 
buntain-chain    is    now    found    to   run 
»wn  the   eastern   seaboard.     It  is   just 
"like  South  America   reversed,  as  a  trav- 
eller has  remarked.     Kilimandjaro  must 
'  ive    an    elevation    of     something    like 
vcnty  thousand  feet,  and    is  one  of   the 
I  cater  vertcbr;t  in  tlie  backbone  of  the 
.  orld,  which   runs   from    North-Eastern 
\sia  by  the  Himalayas,  Arabia,  the  east- 
in  coast  of  Africa,  the  Andes,  and    the 
Kocky    Mountains,    to     the     north-west 
angle   of  America.     But  tlie  centre  is  an 
elevated    table-land,    basin-shaped,    and 
filled  at  intervals   with  what  remains  of 
an  ancient  sea.     Its  geological   character 
is  simple  and  primitive.     It  has  not  suf- 
fered, like  the  other  continents,  alternate 
submergence  and  resurrection.    It  stands, 
like  its  Egypt,  in  grand  and  simple   iso- 
lation, a  fragment   of   the  earliest  phys- 
ical age.     It  has  suffered  constant  abra- 
sion.    Travellers  in  various  regions  note 
)at  its  mountain-chains  have  the  aspect 
having   been  eaten    away.     There   is 
i\e   volcanic  action    through    the   vast 
itinent ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  disturb- 
je  of  any  sort.     Africa  remains  still  as 
ias  been   for  untold    ages,  physically, 
;ially,  politically,  the  continent  of  mo- 
Konies,  the  mother  of  powerful,  endur- 
>g,  but  coarse,  brutal,  and  unprogressive 
>ns. 

But  there  are  abundant  traces  of  latent 
capacity  of  no  mean  kind  in  the  race, 
which  has  done  so  little  and  has  suffered 
so  much  through  all  the  ages  of  human 
history.  They  are  far  from  being,  as  a 
rule,  a  stupid  or  uninteresting  people. 
Wherever  the  traveller  may  come  across 
them,  there  is  always  much  to  interest 
and  to  suggest  a  lively  hope  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  future.  Their  virtues 
and  vices  are  really  those  of  children. 
Though  the  continent  is  hoary,  and  the 
races,  ihey  are  still,  morally,  the  infants 
of  the  world.  Horrible  brutality,  obscen- 
ity, and  foulness  are  met  with  in  profu- 
sion, alas  !  by  all  who  penetrate  the  in- 
terior regions  ;  but  here  and  there  trav- 
ellers come  across  tribes,  with  no  very 
notable  differences  from  surrounding 
ibes  to  account  for  it,  in  which  decency, 
.^•anliness,  and  order  are  as  conspicuous. 
Nothing  can  bo  more  admirable  than  the 
onesty  of  the  Shillooks  which  Sir  S. 
Baker  describes  (•*  Ismailia,"  i.  117).     It 


reminds  one  of  the  honestv  of  the  Aru 
sav.iges  which  so  impressed  Mr.  Wallace 
(*'  Malay  Archipelago,"  ii.  365).  Sir  S. 
Baker's  '•  forty  thieves,"  most  of  whom 
were  blacks,  seemed  to  be,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  enterprise,  as  incor- 
rigible blackguards  as  could  well  be 
met  with.  But  before  he  had  done  \vit!i 
them,  they  were  models  of  disc! 
valour,  honesty,  and  all  the  virtues  v. 
soldiers  love  ('*  Ismailia,"  i.  300).  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  writes  with  high  commen- 
dation of  the  Bongo.  Their  moral  sense  is 
j  so  far  developed  that  children  not  at  the 
breast  are  not  permitted  to  sleep  in  the 
same  hut  with  the  parents.  Separate 
huts  are  built  for  them  with  co:  '  '  '  'c 
care,  but,  alas  !  in  such  entire 
of  sanitary  laws  that  the  physic. u  il^uiis 
to  the  children  are  disastrous  ('*  Travels," 
i.  303).  He  tells  a  tale  which  is  full  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  point  on  which 
we  are  at  present  touchin<^  Out*  of  the 
Bongo  told  him  — 

that  he  had  been  batliy  wounticu  m  an  ex- 
pedition which  the  Nubians  had  set  on  foot 
against  the  Dinka  to  steal  their  cattle.  He 
had  laid  himself  down  outside  a  Dinka's 
house,  and  the  Dinka  had  not  simply  pro- 
tected him  against  all  his  persecutors,  who 
considered  themselves  amplyjustified  in  pro- 
ceeding to  every  extreme  of'^  vengeance,  but 
kept  him  till  he  had  regained  his  health  ;  not 
content  with  that  he  provided  him  with  an 
escort  back,  and  did  not  abandon  him  till  he 
was  safe  and  sound  among  his  own  people 
("Travels,"  i.  169). 

You  can  hardly  open  a  book  of  Afri- 
can travel  in  which  you  do  not  meet  with 
similar  traits  of  very  noble  qualities  lying 
latent  in  the  African  races.  Sir  S.  Baker 
is  constantly  tempted  to  break  forth  into 
fierce  exclamations  against  the  hopeless 
stupidity,  brutality,  or  faithlessness  of  the 
people,  and  justly  enough  ;  but  he  rarely 
fails  to  record,  in  a  page  or  two,  or  per- 
haps in  the  next  sentence,  some  trait 
which  blunts  the  point  of  his  anath- 
ema; as  when  he  confesses  (''.A"  ! 
N'yanza,"  i.  304)  that  "  when  he  is  \>. 
upon  his  honour,  the  negro  is  genci  uiy 
reliable,"  or  when,  after  giving  them  a 
very  bad  character  indeed,  he  soon  a<1'i';. 
that  in  most  resi)ects  they  might  ser 
models  to  the  Egyptians.  A  won  ; 
enemy  of  the  Latockas  had  been  wander- 
ing about  the  country,  and  hiding  him- 
self. Sir  S.  Baker  says,  as  a  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  natives  to  the  Khar- 
loumers,  "  He  had  at  length  been  met  by 
some  Latookas,  and  was  not  only  well 
treated  and  fed  by  their  women,  but  tbcjr 
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had  guided  him  to  Ibrahim's  camp  " 
("Albert  N'yanza,"  i.  287).  But  those 
who  have  lived  among  them,  and  loved 
them  like  Livingstone  and  Moffat,  the 
grand  old  patriarch  of  African  pioneers, 
whose  name  will  live  and  shine  in  African 
story  while  Africa  has  a  history,  entertain 
a  very  high  sense  of  their  capacity,  and 
their  moral  openness  to  the  influences  of 
Christianity  and  civilization  ;  but  always, 
owing  to  their  infantile  stage  of  develop- 
ment, to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
they  need  for  the  present  the  continual 
"episcopacy"  of  the  European.  There 
is  little  that  is  self-sustaining  in  the  state 
to  which  superior  influence  might  lift 
them  ;  left  to  themselves  they  would 
speedily  fall  back,  like  the  clearings  of 
their  own  continent,  into  the  moral 
swamp  and  jungle  from  which  they  had 
been  reclaimed.  And  this  facile  subjec- 
tion to  higher  influence  and  response  to 
higher  teaching  which  is  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  people,  lead  us  to 
differ  entirely  from  the  view  which  Sir 
S.  Baker  proclaims  so  strenuously,  that 
the  merchant  must  precede  the  mission- 
ary, and  that  commerce  must  open  the 
way  for  civilization  and  Christianity. 
We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  with  a  race 
like  the  African,  which  has,  as  we  have 
indicated,  a  certain  unity  through  all  its 
diversities,  men  like  Moffat  and  Living- 
stone began  at  the  right  end  ;  and  that  it 
is  by  men  like  them  and  work  like  theirs 
that  the  basis  will  be  laid  of  the  future 
civilization  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try. But  we  shall  return  to  this  subject 
when  we  have  traced  the  profoundly  sad, 
but  yet  noble  and  beautiful  records  of 
the  last  days  of  a  great  life,  the  last 
struggles  of  a  lofty  and  heroic  nature  to 
fulfil  the  duty  to  which  it  was  self-de- 
voted, and  which  dying  it  left  in  faith  to 
God.  We  simply  refer  to  it  here  that 
we  may  see  how  benign  for  Africa  was 
the  providence  which  first  directed  the 
steps  of  Livingstone  to  her  shores. 

We  have  no  intention  of  telling  again 
the  oft-told  story  of  Livingstone's  youth 
and  early  manhood.  The  picture  of  the 
Scotch  lad,  which  he  gives  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  travels  (p.  5),  "  My  reading 
while  at  work  was  carried  on  by  placing 
the  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  so  that  I  could  catch  sentence 
after  sentence  as  I  passed  at  my  work  ;  I 
thus  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  study,  un- 
disturbed by  machinery,"  is  one  of  the 
"cameos  "of  the  history  of  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.     Why  is  it  that  Scotchmea 
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distinguish  themselves  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  number,  in  the  fields  of  en- 
terprise and  energy  which  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  occupy  all  over  the 
world?  Something  no  doubt  is  due  — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  whom  in 
many  high  qualities  they  resemble,  and 
in  some  canny  ones  —  to  a  native  tougii- 
ness  of  fibre,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  leading  place.  But  more,  perhaps, 
it  springs  from  the  value  attached  by 
Scotch  parents  to  culture,  to  moral  and 
intellectual  training,  and  the  patient, 
heroic  sacrifice  they  are  willing  to  make 
to  win  it  for  their  children.  The  roots 
of  Scotch  ability  and  of  the  success 
which  Scotchmen  win  in  the  higher  fields 
of  human  activity,  are  struck  in  the  self- 
denial  and  the  self-sacrifice  which  are 
practised  cheerfully  in  humble  homes. 
Read  the  tale  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's  early 
life  and  training,  which  illustrates  a  large 
class,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  these  men  force  themselves  to 
the  front,  when  they  go  forth  to  the 
battle  of  life.  They  pay  the  world  in 
noble  service  for  the  still  nobler  sacrifice 
which  furnished  them  for  their  work. 
By  the  altar  of  sacrifice  all  the  noblest 
fruits  of  human  power  and  wisdom 
grow. 

Livingstone  went  forth  to  his  mission 
furnished  with  all  with  which  his  Scotch 
nature  and  training  could  endow  him  ; 
with  noble  traditions  of  honesty,  thor- 
oughness, and  godliness,  handed  down 
from  his  sires.  He  took  with  him  into 
the  field  a  sagacity,  a  mastery  of  men  and 
things,  an  endurance,  a  power  of  self- 
devotion,  and  a  faith  in  God,  probably 
unmatched  in  this  generation  ;  and  he 
did  with  them  altogether  matchless  work. 
We  attempt  here  no  sketch  of  his  char- 
acter. That  was  drawn  by  a  wise  and 
tender  hand,  when  the  grave  had  just 
closed  over  his  remains,  in  a  former 
number  of  this  review.  But  we  must 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  his  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, his  resolution  to  fight  his  own 
way.  Like  his  countryman,  Harry  of  the 
Wynd,  he  would  "  fight  for  his  own  hand," 
under  God  alone.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  brought  himself  to  work 
in  harness,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Its  nobly 
catholic  character  overcame  his  scruples  ; 
and  thus,  through  Molfat  and  Living- 
stone, the  London  Missionary  Society 
has  been  connected  very  closely  with  tho 
opening  of  the  heart  of  Africa  to  civiliza- 
tion and  the  gospel,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  its  history.    But  tenden- 
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cies  in  Livingstone  were  very  deeply  in- 
grained ;  they  ran  through  the  whole 
fibre  of  the  man.  As  he  would  have  be- 
gun so  he  ended  ;  and  it  was  in  entire 
independence,  with  merely  nominal  offi- 
cial relations,  that  his  last  and  noblest 
work  was  done. 

His  devoted  missionary  ardour  needs 
no  chronicle  here.  But  he  was  hardly  of 
the  ordinary  missionary  type.  He  was 
rather  what  might  be  called  a  missionary 
statesman.  He  was  to  the  working  mis- 
sionary much  what  the  statesman  is  to  the 
administrator.  The  statesman  cuts  out 
the  work  for  the  administrator,  and  con- 
tinually enlarges  his  sphere.  At  his  first 
missionary  stations  at  Kolobeng  and  the 
Mabotsa,  he  found  his  operations  crippled 
by  the  brutal  and  obstructive  doings  of 
the  Trans- Vaal  Boers.  Instead  of  fall- 
ing back,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  took 
in  a  wider  field.  '•  The  Boers,"  he  says, 
"resolved  to  shut  up  the  interior,  and  1 
determined  to  open  the  country  ;  and  we 
shall  see  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  resolution,  they  or  I"  ('•  Travels,"  p. 
39).  It  reminds  one  in  a  way  of  the 
proud  resolution  of  Canning  to  call  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  old.  The  Boers  had  a  man 
of  far-reaching  vision  and  of  indomitable 
^^pirit  to  deal  with.  His  resolution  issued 
^^m  the  opening,  not  of  the  district  beyond 
^Hhe  Kalahiri  Desert  only,  but  of  the 
^Hrhole  of  Central  Africa.*  His  power 
^Bver  the  native  mind,  his  wonderful  moral 
^Rnastery  over  his  followers,  whereby  he 
^^Mras  able  not  only  to  win  their  confidence, 
but  to  inspire  them  with  a  courage  and 
endurance  kindred  to  his  own,  have  im- 
perishable record  in  the  narrative  of  his 
great  journey  across  the  continent,  which 
made  him  at  once  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  in  the    world.     But  it  is    his    stern 

I  fidelity  to  his  followers,  which  led  him  to 
retrace  his  weary  steps  across  tiie  wilder- 
bess  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
least,  which  forms  perhaps  the  noblest 
passage  of  his  life.  That  dreary  march 
hi  twenty  months  from  Loanda  to  Kili- 
pane,  inspired  only  by  fidelity  to  his 
■rord  and  to  the  followers  who  had  trust- 
ed and  served  him  so  nobly,  is,  we  think, 
even  with  the  narrative  of  Inkerman  and 
Balaclava  before  us,  one  of  the  most  he- 


•  Among  the  wonderful  providential  openings  of  his 

ralh  — among  which  the  settlement  of  an  able  chief 
Ike  Sebituane  beyond  the  Kalahiri  stanch  first  ("Trav- 
is," p.  87),  let  the  altogeihcr  remarkable  prophecy  of 
the  old  prophet  Tlapanc  be  noted.  Ualaam  could 
hardly  have  discerned  the  root  of  tiie  matter  more 
cieany.  Hi;- words  set  Sebituane  on  a  western  path, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Iwivin"slouc. 


roic  actions  of  our  generation  ;  and  here 
is  its  simple  unostentatious  record  :  — 

One  of  her  Majesty's  crtii^frs  soon  cnme 
into  port,  and  seeing  the  tr.  ,,n 

to  which  I  was  reduced,  i>ii  ue 

1>  ia 

rivcfii,  atid  inar»n  rj£ 

a  highway  for  w.i  a 

party  of  Sckclctu  s  jx  d 

the  trilxrs  near  the  I'  > 

very  unfriendly  that   11    ........  ...   u..  /^^t.,cr 

impossible  for  my  men  to  return  alone.  I 
therctorc  resolved  to  decline  the  tempting 
offers  of  my  naval  friends,  and  take  back  my 
.Makololo  companions  to  th^ir  chief,  with  a 
view  of  trying  to  :     "  "    '  "  !-,  coun* 

try  to  the  east   t  c  great 

river  Zambesi  or  l.^v ^,^  ^     *....v..>,  "  391). 

We  can  understand  how  the  natives  with 
whom  he  had  much  to  do  came  almost  to 
worship  him  as  a  god. 

From  Kilimane  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  his  reception  was  a  triumph. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  every- 
where welcomed  by  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  deeply  touched  and 
greatly  cheered  him  ;  while  he  was  feted 
to  an  extent  which  wearied  both  brain 
and  heart.  But  Africa  was  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  and  to  Africa  he  eagerly 
retraced  his  steps,  bent  on  solving  the 
great  problem  of  ages,  by  discovering 
the  Nile-fountains,  the  mystery  of  rivers, 
and  opening  the  very  heart  of  Africa  to 
the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influ- 
ences of  which  he  was  the  pioneer. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  his  career 
during  the  interval  which  intervened 
between  his  return  to  Africa  and  his 
preparation  for  his  last  long  journey,  the 
record  of  which  these  volumes  contain. 
He  left  England  for  Africa  on  March 
roth,  1858,  with  a  commission  from  the 
British  government  to  explore  the  Zam- 
besi, and  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.  On  September  8th,  after  eighty- 
two  days'  difficult  navigation  up  the  Zam- 
besi, the  expedition  arrived  at  Tetle, 
where  his  Makololo,  whom  he  h.id  left 
there  in  April,  1S56,  and  whose  trust  ia 
him  kept  them  on  watch,  received  him 
with  a  passion  of  joy.  On  September 
i6th,  1859,  N'yassa  was  discovered.  In 
i860  he  led  his  Makololo  home,  and  re- 
turned to  Tette  ;  and  came  into  deadly 
collision  with  the  slave-tr.idc.  In  1S63 
the  expedition  was  recalled  by  Earl  Rus- 
sell, and  Livingstone  returned.  In  Eng- 
land he  published  his  book  on  the  2Um- 
bcsi,  and  then  set  his  face  towards  the 
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desert  once  more.  On  August  I4tli,  1865, 
he  left  England  for  Bombay,  and  thence 
to  Zanzibar,  bent  on  his  "true  God-or- 
dained work. 

For  liis  vocation  of  God  was  manifestly 
difficult  and  dangerous  exploration  ;  far 
out  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  foot  of 
European  had  never  trod,  and  where  the 
indomitable  spirit,  the  tough  endurance, 
the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  with  which 
Heaven  had  endowed  him,  and  the  rich 
experience  and  the  unrivalled  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  the  African  nature  which 
he  had  gathered  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  daring  and  successful  toil, 
alone  could  bear  him  through.  On  the 
19th  of  March,  1866,  he  set  his  face  for 
the  last  time  to  the  wilderness,  and  on 
the  26th  he  writes  :  — 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
another  trip  to  Africa,  I  feel  quite  exhilarated  ; 
when  one  travels  with  the  specific  object  in 
view  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives, every  act  becomes  ennobled.  .  .  .  The 
mere  animal  pleasure  of  travelling  in  a  wild 
unexplored  country  is  very  great.  When  on 
lands  of  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  of  eleva- 
tion brisk  exercise  imparts  elasticity  to  the 
muscles,  fresh  and  healthy  blood  circulates 
through  the  brain,  the  mind  works  well,  the 
eye  is  clear,  the  step  is  firm,  and  a  day's  ex- 
ertion always  makes  the  evening's  repose 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  We  have  usually  the 
stimulus  of  remote  chances  of  danger,  cither 
from  beasts  or  men.  Our  sympathies  are 
drawn  out  towards  our  humble,  hardy  com- 
panions, by  a  community  of  interests,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  perils,  which  make  us  all  friends. 
.  .  .  The  effect  of  travel  on  a  man  whose  heart 
is  in  the  right  place  is  that  the  mind  is  made 
more  self-reliant;  it  becomes  more  confident 
of  its  own  resources  ;  there  is  greater  presence 
of  mind.  The  body  is  soon  well-knit ;  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  grow  as  hard  as  a  board, 
and  we  seem  to  have  no  feet ;  the  countenance 
is  bronzed,  and  there  is  no  dyspepsia.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  much  toil  is  involved  and  fatigue, 
of  which  travellers  in  more  temperate  climes 
can  form  but  a  faint  conception  ;  but  the  sweat 
of  one's  brow  is  no  longer  a  curse  when  one 
works  for  God  :  it  proves  a  tonic  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  is  actually  a  blessing  (vol.  i,  pp.  13, 
14). 

Now  that  he  is  gone  one  rejoices  over 
this  record  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  en- 
tered on  his  enterprise.  It  is  like  the 
war-horse  snuffing  the  battle.  The  air 
of  the  wilderness  filled  him  with  exhila- 
ration. His  wanderings  lasted  from 
March,  1866,  to  May  i,  1873,  when  he 
fell.  But  we  are  cheered  as  we  trace  his 
struggling  steps  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
about  the  work  for  which  alone  he  cared 


to  live,  and  in  which,  had  the  choice  been 
offered  to  him,  he  would  have  chosen  to 
die.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  remarka- 
ble, perhaps  we  may  say  his  unrivalled 
power  as  a  geographical  discoverer,  that 
in  the  narrative  of  seven  years'  continu- 
ous work,  in  travel  and  scientific  geo- 
graphical research  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character,  no  break  whatever  oc- 
curs. And  most  wonderfully  it  has  all 
come  safe  to  England.  May  we  not  say 
that  the  loving  hand  of  the  God  whom 
he  served  so  faithfully,  and  to  whom  he 
committed  himself  so  trustfully,  guarded 
the  sacred  treasure,  and  would  not  suffer 
the  record  of  the  life  that  was  freely  sac- 
rificed in  His  service  to  be  lost  ? 

Mr.  Waller,  whose  African  experience 
and  personal  knowledge  of  and  friend- 
ship with  Livingstone  specially  qualified 
him  for  the  editor's  duty,  which  he  has 
discharged  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
though  it  is  strange  to  miss  Mr.  Thomas 
Livingstone's  name  from  his  list  of  ac- 
knowledgments of  aid,  remarks — "We 
have  not  had  to  deplore  the  loss  by  acci- 
dent or  carelessness,  of  a  single  entry, 
from  the  time  of  Livingstone's  departure 
from  Zanzibar,  in  the  beginning  of  1866, 
to  the  day  when  his  note-book  dropped 
from  his  hand  in  the  village  of  Ilala,  at 
the  end  of  April,  1873."  in  note-books, 
pocket-books,  copy-books,  old  newspa- 
pers sewed  together,  his  memoranda  were 
written,  with  a  substitute  for  ink  made 
from  the  juice  of  a  tree,  and  which  looks 
strangely  like  blood.  His  invariable  habit 
of  repeating  constantly  the  month  and 
the  year  prevents  any  confusion,  and  we 
have  here  a  consecutive  narrative,  which, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  composed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  preserved  and  brought 
to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  chil- 
dren in  England,  is  certainly  the  literary 
marvel  of  our  times.  We  shall  trace 
briefly  the  outline  of  the  experiences  and 
discoveries  of  these  wonderful  seven 
years,  and  shall  find  at  every  step  fresh 
reason  to  admire  and  to  honour  the  great 
traveller's  energy,  hardihood,  sagacity, 
indomitable  will,  and  faith  in  God. 

He  started  from  Zanzibar  with  a  mixed 
company,  the  quality  of  which  soon  cost 
him  serious  trouble.  Like  the  "mixed 
multitude  "  which  went  out  with  Moses, 
they  "  fell  a-lusting,"  and  hampered  him 
grievously  in  his  work.  One  cannot  but 
think  sadly  how  different  the  issue  might 
have  been  could  he  have  taken  a  party  of 
his  hardy,  shrewd,  and  trustful  Makololo 
with   him,  instead  of    the  cowards    and 
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knaves  who,  with  some  bripjht  exceptions, 
comi)osecl  liis  band.  "  I  have  a  <///^a/," 
Ije  writes,  "to  take  my  animals;  six 
camels,  three  buffaloes,  and  a  calf,  two 
mules,  and  four  donkeys.  I  have  thirteen 
sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  nine  Nassick 
boys,  two  Sliupanga  men,  and  two  Wai- 
vaus,  WoUalani  and  Chuma"  (i.  9).  The 
intention  of  the  mixture  of  races  was 
doubtless  to  guard  against  conspiracies  ; 
but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  with 
such  a  company,  and  the  shadow  of  com- 
ing sorrow  broods  over  the  expedition 
from  the  first.  Livingstone  set  before 
himself  as  his  aim  the  discovery  of  the 
southernmost  watershed  of  the  Nile- 
basin  ;  and  having  a  strong  conviction 
that  Tanganyika  was  connected  with  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  on  which  point  there 
appeared  to  be  a  consensus  of  native  tes- 
timony,* he  resolved  to  work  up  to  the 
lake  from  the  south  ;  for  if  Tanganyika 
were  connected  with  the  Nile-system,  it 
is  clear  that  the  southern  affluents  of  the 
lake  draining  the  watershed  between  it 
and  N'yassa,  would  be  the  irua '^  aipi/a 
iV///."  The  party  reached  Lake  N'yassa 
by  the  valley  of  tlic  Rovuma  ;  but  long 
before  they  arrived  at  the  lake  he  came 
across  terrible  traces  of  the  brutal  cruelty 
of  the  slave-traders,  and  saw  how  fear- 
fully "the  open  sore"  of  Africa  was 
draining  in  those  regions  the  very  life  of 
the  country  away.  Hq  was  helpless  to 
resent  the  wrong  or  to  cure  the  evil ;  he 
could  only  groan  in  spirit  and  cry,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? "  There  is 
some  gleam  of  comfort  and  hope,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  which  he  records  (i.  68), 
that  "  the  chiefs  dislike  the  idea  of  guilt 
being  attached  to  them  for  having  sold 
manv  who  have  lost  their  lives  on  their 
way  down  to  the  coast."  A  chief  called 
Mataka  emancipated  and  sent  back  some 
slaves,  and  turning  to  the  people  said, 
♦'You  silly  fellows  think  me  wrong  in 
returning  the  captives,  but  j\ll  wise  men 
will  approve  of  it."  An  immense  tract  of 
country,  quite  depopulated  and  desolate, 
"showed  abundant  traces  of  having  once 
supported  a  prodigious  iron-smelting  and 
grain-growing  population  "  (79).  It  is  so 
everywhere.  Speke,  Baker,  Schwein- 
furth,  tell  the  same  miserable  tale  ;  de- 
population, desolation,  and  silence,  as  of 
death,  in  what  were  once  the  smiling 
homes  of  men. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  sepoys,  who 
proved  to  be  knaves  and  thieves  of  the 

•  Sir  S.  liaker  received  precisely  the  same  impres- 
sion irom  those  wljo  ought  to  have  kuowu.  —  "  l»iua- 
UU("  ii.  263,  464. 


blackest  dye,  his  party,  after  leavin;;  the 
N'yassa,  was  further  reduced  by  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Johanna  men  who,  terrified 
at  the  accounts  wliicli  they  had  heard  of 
the  Mazilu  tribe  in  front,  deserted  ia  a 
body,  reached  the  coast,  and  there  spread 
the  rei)ort  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  death, 
which  Sir  Roderic  Murchison's  sagacity 
distrusted,  and  which  Mr.  Young  dis- 
proved. He  had  to  sup|)ly  their  place  as 
best  he  could,  and  pressed  on,  still  find- 
ing traces  of  extensive  habitation  towards 
the  northwest.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
in  one  village  "to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  rain-making  prayers  ;  "  a  feat  which 
is  hardly  accomplished  in  England  yet. 
He  notes  a  most  curious  instance  of  in- 
telligence in  the  honey-bird,  which  flies 
chirruping  from  tree  to  tree  in  front  of 
the  hunter,  until  he  arrives  at  the  spot 
where  the  bees'  nest  is  ;  then  it  waits 
quietly  till  the  honey  is  taken,  and  feeds 
on  the  broken  comb  (i.  164).  Crossing 
the  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  form 
the  w.itershed  of  the  Zambesi,  he  had 
before  him  the  valley  of  the  Chambesc, 
which  he  found  to  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  river-system,  running  down  to  a 
great  lake,  Bangweolo,  which  he  subse- 
quently visited,  and  on  whose  shores  at 
last  he  died.  Thence  it  issues  as  the 
Luapula,  and  runs  into  a  smaller  lake  to 
the  north,  called  Moero,  from  which  it 
passes  out  a  magnificent  stream  three 
thousand  yards  wide  in  places,  under  the 
name  of  the  Lualab.i,  and  vanishes 
towards  the  north-west.  Here  he  entered 
on  the  new  year.  Under  the  date  Jan- 
uary I,  1867,  the  following  entry  occurs: 

—  "May  He  who  was  full  of  grace  and 
truth  impress  His  character  on  mine. 
Grace  —  eagerness  to  show  favour  ;  truth 

—  truthfulness,  sincerity,  honour  —  for 
His  mercy's  sake." 

Shortly  after  occurred  that  loss  which 
presaged  a  fatal  end  to  the  expedition, 
and  left  him,  with  nothing  but  his  iroa 
constitution  to  help  him,  to  battle  with 
hunger,  fever,  and  almost  every  form  of 
disease  and  pain.  We  must  quote  his 
own  words :  — 

January  20lh. — The  two  Waiyau  now  de- 
serted. .  .  .  They  left  us  in  the  forc?»t,  and 
heavy  rain  came  on,  which  obliterated  every 
trace  of  their  footstep*.  To  make  the  loss 
more  galling,  they  took  what  wc  could  least 
spare  —  the  incdicine-box  ;  \\h'  '  '  .  luld 
only  throw  away  as  soon  as  th  >  ex- 
amine their   booty.  .  .  .  The   ;. —  ^hest 

was  the  sorest  loss  of  all !  I  felt  as  it  1  had 
now  received  the  sentence  of  death,  like  ix>or 
Bishop  Mackenzie.     All  the  other  goods  I 
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had  divided,  in  case  of  loss  or  desertion,  but 
had  never  dreamed  of  losing  the  precious 
quinine  and  other  remedies  ;  other  losses  and 
annoyances  I  felt  as  just  parts  of  that  under- 
current of  vexations  which  is  not  wanting  even 
in  the  smoothest  life  ;  and  certainly  not  worthy 
to  be  moaned  over  in  the  experience  of  an  ex- 
plorer anxious  to  benefit  a  country  and  a 
people  —  but  this  loss  I  feel  most  keenly. 
Everything  of  this  kind  happens  by  the  per- 
mission of  one  who  watches  over  us  with 
most  tender  care,  and  this  may  turn  out  for 
the  best  .  .  .  (i.  178). 

His  prevision  was  true.  He  struggled 
on  for  years,  but  it  was  of  that  fatal  loss 
that  he  died. 

They    suffered    from    "biting   hunger 
and  faintness,"   but  pressed   on.     Weak 
from  fever,  he  struggled  over  the  water- 
shed, and  on  April    ist   they  saw   Tan- 
ganyika peacefully  sleeping  at  their  feet. 
"  I  feel  deeply  thankful  at  having  got  so 
far.     I    am    excessively    weak  —  cannot 
walk    without    tottering,  and   have   con- 
stant singing  in  the  head,  but  the  High- 
est will  lead  me  further."     Here  he  had  a 
dangerous  fit  of  insensibility  which  lasted 
for  hours,  and  which  recurred  on    May 
ist.     The  loss  of  his  medicine-box   left 
bim  helpless,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
fatal  seeds  were  being  sown  which   laid 
him  low  at  last !     He  falls  in  with  a  party 
of  Arab   slave-traders,    who    show   him 
much   kindness.     He  then    set  his   face 
westward,   sometimes    in    company  with 
the    slave-dealers,   sometimes    with    his 
own    little    band.     On   the   8th  Novem- 
ber he  discovers  Lake   Moero,  through 
which   the    great   river   flows,  and  then, 
turning  south,  he  spends  a  long  time  in 
the  country  of  a  powerful  chief,  Casembe. 
Several    attacks    of    fever    exhaust    his 
strength,    but    on    June    nth,  1868,  he 
starts  (having  been  detained  by  the  de- 
sertion of  his    followers,  who  had  been 
corrupted    by   contact   with  the   Arabs), 
with  the  determination  to  reach  the  great 
lake     Bangweolo,    which     receives     the 
Chambese  and  gives  forth  the  Luapula. 
On  July  i8th,  1868,  he  discovered  it,  and 
records  the  fact  quite  quietly.     Then  he 
set  jiis  face    towards    Tanganyika    and 
Ujiji,    where    he   confidently  anticipated 
that  he  should  meet  the  supplies  of  which 
he  stood  in   such  desperate    need.     On 
his   way  he   was  taken    dangerously  ill, 
and  lost  all  count  of  time.     He  evidently 
felt  that  his  condition  was  critical.     "I 
saw  myself    lying   dead   on    the   way  to 
Ujiji,  and  all  ilic  letters  I  expected  there 
useless.     When  I   think  of   my  children 
and  friends,  the   lines   ring  through   my 
head  perpetually ; 
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*  I  shall  look  into  your  faces, 
And  listen  to  what  you  say  ; 
And  be  often  very  near  you 
When  you  think  I'm  far  away.' " 
But  after  a  time  he  struggled  on,  making 
entries  in  his  journal,  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing and  recording  never  failing  until  his 
last  hour  ;  and  on  March  14th,  1869,  he  en- 
tered Ujiji,  to  find  that  his  main  stores  had 
been  left  at  Unyanyembe,  thirteen  days  to 
the  east,  and  that  the  remaining  goods  at 
Ujiji  had  been  shamefully  plundered.     He 
found  no  letters  and  no  news  of  home.  His 
lonely  and  desolate  lot  there  would  have 
broken  the  heart  of  a  man  less  inured  to 
want  and   suffering.     He  felt  it   keenly ; 
but  characteristically  enough,  as  soon  as 
the  rest  and  better  food  began  to  recruit 
his  strength,  he  prepared  for  a  fresh  and 
wider    exploration.     Of     Ujiji    he    says, 
"This  is  a    den  of     the   worst  kind   of 
slave-traders  ;  those  whom  I  met  in  Urun- 
gu  and   Itavva   were   gentlemen-slavers  ; 
the  Ujiji  slavers,  like  the  Kilvva  and  the 
Portuguese  are  the  vilest  of  the  vile^     It 
is  not  a  trade,  but  a  system  of  consecu- 
tive murders  "   (ii.  II).     They  hated   him 
thoroughly  and   did  their    best  to  drive 
him  to  despair  ;  yet  the  "divinity  which 
doth  hedge  a  king"  shielded  him   from 
their  open  violence.     But  the  spirit  with- 
in moved  him  to  new  enterprises,  and  on 
the  I2th  of  July  he  left   with  a  party   of 
Arabs  for  a  region  in  the  west,  inhabited 
by  the  Manyuema,  which  was  quite  un- 
explored, and  which  promised    to   solve 
the  perplexing   question  of   the  connec- 
tion of  the  Lualaba  with  the  Nile, 

For  two  years  and  three  months  he 
continued  moving  about  in  the  Manyu- 
ema country,  which  he  found  singularly 
beautiful,  and  the  people  of  a  fine  type. 
"  I  would  back  a  company  of  the  men,  in 
shape  of  head  and  physical  form,  against 
the  whole  Anthropological  Society." 
But  they  were  terribly  fierce  and  brutal, 
and  were  more  than  suspected  of  canni- 
balism ;  yet  they  were  not  without  some 
noble  traits,  and  understood  the  social 
value  of  chastity,  commerce  in  open  mar- 
ket, and  property  defined  and  protect- 
ed by  law.  A  woman  there  who  found 
him  excessively  prostrate  took  him  into 
her  hut,  prepared  food  for  him,  and  said 
kindl}',  "Eat,  you  are  weak  only  from 
hunger;  this  will  strengthen  you."  "I 
blessed  her  motherly  heart "  (ii.  41). 
But  alas  !  the  slavers  too  were  there,  and 
scenes  of  frightful  brutality  constantly 
occurred.  Travelling  was  made  difficult 
and  dangerous,  supplies  were  cut  off,  and 
he  was  made  literally  ill  with  horror  and 
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I  Indignation  as  he  watched  desolations 
which  he  was  powerless  to  stay.  When 
in  tiic  heart  of  the  country,  in  July,  iSyo, 
ior  the  first  time  his  feet  began  to  fail 
him  ;  the  ulcers  caused  terrible  weakness 
and  distress.  In  fact,  signs  were  abun- 
dant that  his  iron  constitution,  which  had 
received  a  grevious  wound  in  his  great 
journey  to  Loanda,  was  breaking  up. 
''The  severe  pneumonia  in  Marunga,  the 
choleraic  complaint  in  Manyuema,  and  to  be  fired  on  the  hcl 
now  irritable  ulcers  warn  me  to  retire  j  -"^on^e  of  the  long  lii 
while  life   lasts "  (iii.  55).     But   the   iron 
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will  held  on.  A  drop  of  pure  comfort 
was  borne  to  him  here  by  a  scrap  from 
the  British  Quarterly  Review  which 
somehow  came  into  his  hands  ;  which 
will  form  a  drop  of  comfort  as  pure  to 
the  writer's  and  the  editor's  heart.  He 
needed  all  the  comfort,  for  he  was  heart- 
broken at  the  sight  of  so  much  wrong 
and  misery.  The  sole  entry  in  the  jour- 
nal on  one  day  is  —  "March  20th. —  I 
am  heart-sore  and  sick  of  human  blood" 
(ii.  108).  The  question  has  been  raised 
and  settled  in  the  negative,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  sentimental  lovers,  whether  any 
one  ever  dies  literally  of  a  broken  heart. 
There  is  a  touching  entry  (ii.  93)  on  a 
disease  which  attacks  the  enslaved, 
"which  seems  literally  to  be  broken- 
heartedness."  They  complain  of  noth- 
ing but  pain  in  the  heart,  and  lie  down 
quietly  and  die. 

He  managed  with  great  difficulty  to 
reach  the  Lualaba,  and  found  it  a  mighty 
river  three  thousand  yards  broad  ;  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  means  of 
exploring  it.  He  offered  ;^4oo  for  ten 
men  to  take  him  to  the  underground  dwell- 
ings of  which  he  had  heard,  to  Katanga, 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  fountains  of 
Herodotus  which  filled  his  imagination, 
and  thence  to  Tanganyika  and  Ujiji.  But 
he  found  it  hopeless,  and  shortly  a  terrible 
incident  occurred  which  drove  him  to 
despair,  and  made  him  resolve  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  human  demons 
among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  at  any  cost. 
We  must  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words. 
It  will  stand  once  for  all  as  a  sample  of 
the  slave-trading  horrors  which  wrung 
his  merciful  and  righteous  heart.  The 
Manyuema  hold  large  markets.  On  one 
occasion  some  1.500  natives  were  assem- 
bled, and  the  slavers  seized  the  occasion 
for  a  deliberate  massacre. 

As  I  was  approaching  the  market,  the  dis- 
charge of  two  guns  ill  the  middle  of  the  crowd 


their  wares  in  confusion  and  ran.  At  the 
same  time  .  .  .  volleys  were  discharged  from 
a  party  down  near  the  creek  on  ihc  panic* 
stricken  women,  who  rushed   a!     '  >e». 

.  .  .  The  canoes  were  not  to  h  lor 

the  creek  was  too  small  for  so  ni— .  ,  and 

women  wounded  by  the  balls  poured  into 
them,  and  leaped  and  scrambled  into  the 
water  shrieking  ...  the  heads  alx)vc  the 
water  showed  a  long  line  of  those  that  would 
inevitably  perish.     Sh   ':'■--     '    •   •  -ucd 

.  .  ired 
quietly ;  whilst  other  poor  creatures  threw 
their  arms  high,  as  if  appealing  to  the  great 
Father  above,  and  sank.  .  .  .  Even  the  Arabs 
estimated  the  loss  at  from  330  to  400  souls. 
.  .  .  After  the  terrible  affair  in  the  water, 
Tagamoio's  party  continued  to  fire  on  the 
people  there  ana  fire  their  villages.  As  I 
write  I  hear  the  loud  wails  on  the  left  bank 
over  those  who  arc  there  slain,  ignorant  of 
their  many  friends  now  in  the  depths  of  the 
Lualaba.  Oh,  let  Thy  kingdom  come.  No 
one  will  ever  know  the  exact  loss  on  this 
bright  sultry  summer  morning ;  it  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  in  hell. 

He  could  bear  no  more.  His  mental  dis- 
tress made  him  seriously  ill.  He  "  sa«r 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  back  to  Ujiji.** 
" '  Don't  go  away,*  say  the  Manyuema 
chiefs  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  stay  here  ia 
agony."  Through  great  danger  and 
heavy  difficulties  he  retraced  his  steps ; 
sick,  weary,  despondent,  he  reached  Ujiji, 
which  he  entered  October  23rd,  1871, 
having  spent  two  years  and  three  months 
in  the  expedition,  and  having  "read  the 
Bible  four  times  through"  while  ia 
Manyuema  (ii.  155). 

Arrived  in  Ujiji,  a  new  and  more  terri- 
ble disappointment  awaited  him.  He 
was  worn  to  a  skeleton  ;  two  years* 
strength  had  gone  out  of  him  ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  recuperative  power  ia 
his  system  was  failing  ;  and  he  found  oa 
arriving  at  the  station  that  all  his  goods 
had  been  sold  and  squandered,  and  that 
he  must  rest  there  sick,  helpless,  and  a 
beggar.  Verily  the  deep  waters  had  gone 
over  him  ;  it  seemed  that  hope  and  life 
were  at  their  last  ebb,  when  God  sent 
him  a  deliverer. 


One  morning,  when  my  spirits  wir<-  it  tinr 
lowest  ebb,  Susi  came  running  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  and  gasjKd  out — "An  English- 
man *  1  see  him  ! "  and  darted  off  to  meet 
him.  The  American  fl.ig  at  the  head  of  the 
caravan  told  of  the  nationality  of  the  sirangcr. 
lialcs  of  goods,  baths  of   tin ;  huge   kettles, 

cooking-pots,    tents,    &c.,    mn! ''.ink, 

"  This  must  be  a  luxurious  tr..  not 

told   me   that   slaughter  had  begun;   crowds  1  one  at  his  wits*  end  like  me  "  (-  ^er), 

dashed  off  from  the  place  and  threw  down  •  It  was  Henry  Morcland  Stanley,  the  iraveUing 
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correspondent  of  the  Nerv  York  Herald,  sent 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  ;,^4,ooo,  to  obtain  accurate 
information  about  Dr.  Livingstone,  if  living, 
and,  if  dead,  to  bring  home  my  bones.  The 
news  that  he  had  to  tell  one  who  had  been  two 
full  years  without  any  tidings  from  Europe 
made  my  whole  frame  thrill  (ii.  156). 

We  have  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  mem- 
orable incident.  England,  Europe,  all 
the  world,  do  justice  to  the  gallant  con- 
ductor of  this  noble  and  generous  enter- 
prise ;  while  Mr.  Stanley's  tender  and 
almost  filial  devotion  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
make  it  a  matter  of  keen  satisfaction  that 
he  has  been  sent,  at  the  cost  of  two  influ- 
ential journals,  amply  equipped  and  fur- 
nished to  carry  on  and  complete  the 
great  traveller's  work. 

Refreshed,  renewed  in  body  and  spirit 
by  Mr.  Stanley's  visit  and  supplies,  he 
joins  him  on  an  expedition  to  the  head  of 
Tanganyika.  His  observations  seem  to 
have  raised  the  suspicion  which  contin- 
ued to  haunt  him,  and  which  may  already 
be  established,  that  the  lake  was  the 
head-water  of  the  Congo  and  not  of  the 
Nile.*  It  was  a  sore  thought.  He  had 
no  special  interest  in  the  Congo  ;  he  had 
intense  enthusiasm  for  the  Nile.  He 
writes  (ii.  188):  "I  wish  I  had  some  of 
the  assurance  possessed  by  others,  but  I 
am  oppressed  with  the  apprehension  that 
after  all  I  have  been  following  the  Congo  ; 
and  who  would  risk  being  put  into  a  can- 
nibal-pot, and  converted  into  black  man 
for  it?"  Mr.  Stanley  urged  him  to  re- 
turn and  recruit.  But  after  a  touching 
allusion  to  Miss  Livingstone,  who  nobly 
set  her  father's  mission  before  the  long- 
ings of  her  own  heart,  he  records  his  res- 
olution to  complete  the  exploration  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  before  he  retired. 
On  the  14th  of  March  Mr.  Stanley  left 
him,  bearing  his  precious  journals,  and 
the  old  veteran  is  once  more  alone.  He 
lays  out  the  scheme  of  a  last  journey,  by 
Bangweolo  to  Katanga,  the  ancient  fount- 
ains, and  the  underground  dwellings. 
And  he    goes    forth    with    the    prayer : 

•  It  would  be  foolish  to  speculate  on  this  question  at 
$1  moment  uhc:i  decisive  intelligence  may  be  expected 
from  the  expeditions  wliicli  are  treadinc:  in  Living- 
Stone's  steps.  The  vast  body  of  water  on  the  Lualaba, 
with  on  the  whole  indications  of  a  westerly  flow,  and 
the  great  river  VVcllc,  which  Dr.  Schweinfarth  found 
with  a  clcarlv  westerly' set,  after  he  had  passed  over  the 
tvatcrshcd  of  the  Nile-system,  look  towards  the  Congo. 
If  the  expedition  of  Cameron  or  Stanley  determines 
this  po-;itively,  it  must  be  remembered  th.at  it  will  be 
the  fulfilment  of  the  previsions  which  grew  stronger  in 
X)r.  Livingstone's  mind  towards  the  close  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  th?  tracin-j-out  of  the  westerly  outflow  of 
Tanganyika  which  he  indicated. 


"  May  the  good  Lord  of  all  help  me  to 
show  myself  one  of  his  stout-hearted  ser- 
vants, an  honour  to  my  children,  and, 
perhaps  to  my  country  and  race" — a 
prayer  which  was  heard  and  recorded  on 
high.  He  had  to  wait  for  men  and  stores 
from  Zanzibar,  and  on  August  24th  he 
started  for  the  last  time  on  his  heroic 
quest.  He  had  not  been  out  a  month 
before  dysentery  attacked  him.  From 
that  time,  the  men  say,  he  was  rarely 
even  comparatively  well.  It  was  a  long 
stern  struggle  to  endure  unto  the  end, 
and  to  wrest  the  prize  he  passionately 
longed  for  out  of  the  hand  of  death. 

Ah  !  had  he  but  been  wise  in  time,  and 
paused,  we  are  tempted  to  cry,  his  inval- 
uable life  might  have  been  spared  to  us 
still  !  But  he  was  of  those  who  are 
wise  with  the  higher  wisdom,  and  who 
live  but  in  their  God-given  work.  If 
Paul  could  have  been  turned  by  the 
warnings  of  Agabus  and  the  pleadings  of 
his  friends,  his  Roman  bondage  and  his 
martyrdom  might  have  been  spared.  But 
then  he  would  not  have  been  Paul. 
"One  thing  I  do,"  was  Livingstone's 
motto.  Had  want,  sickness,  mortal 
faintness  been  able  to  turn  him,  his  name 
had  never  been  written  where  it  is  writ- 
ten now.  So  through  perils  of  waters, 
perils  of  robbers,  and  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness, in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  at  last  in  mortal 
sickness,  he  pressed  on.  It  is  a  deeply 
pathetic  liistory.  As  they  approached  the 
lake-region  tremendous  rains  set  in,  rain 
rare  even  in  that  region  of  waters,  and 
his  journey  was  througli  a  continuous 
swamp,  often  up  to  their  necks.  The 
entries  in  the  journal  grow  fewer  and 
fainter,  but  still  no  failure  in  the  tension 
of  the  heroic  purpose,  and  no  halting  or 
trembling  in  the  band  of  followers  whom 
his  intense  nature  seems  almost  to  have 
inspired.  Through  incredible  difficulty 
he  struggled  on  to  the  southern  borders 
of  the  lake  round  which  he  was  bent  on 
forcing  his  way.  But  a  higher  Hand  in- 
tervened. The  work  was  done,  the  rest 
was  near.  March  19th  was  his  last  birth- 
day. "  Thanks  to  the  Almighty  Pre- 
server of  men  for  sparing  me  thus  far 
on  the  journey  of  life.  Can  I  hope  for 
ultimate  success  ?  So  many  obstacles 
have  arisen.  Let  not  Satan  prevail  over 
me,  oh  !  my  good  Lord  Jesus."  "  March 
25th. —  Nothing  earthly  will  make  me 
give  up  my  work  in  despair.  I  encourage 
myself  in  the  Lord  my  God,  and  go  for- 
ward." Pale,  bloodless  from  profuse 
hemorrhage,  he  could   hardly  walk,  and 
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dying,  till  they  reached  Cliitambo's  vil- 
lage. On  the  night  of  the  3olh  April,  Susi 
boiled  him  some  water,  and  held  the  can- 
dle near  him,  for  he  noticed  that  he 
could  hardly  see.  He  selected  some 
medicine,  and  dismissed  him  with  the 
last  words  which  he  was  heard  to  speak, 
"All  right,  you  can  go  out  now."  His 
man  left  him,  but  his  Master  was  with 
him.  Early  on  the  morning  of  May  ist 
he  seems  to  have  struggled  on  to  his 
knees  ;  and  praying,  praising,  the  toil- 
worn  spirit  went  home  to  God. 

Then  follows  a  truly  wonderful  history. 
Few  situations  could  be  imagined  more 
utterly  desolate  than  that  of  the  little  band 
of  followers,  alone  in  the  distant  wilder- 
ness, in  the  heart  of  Africa,  at  the  farthest 
point  of  their  wanderings,  and  the  master 
whom  they  trusted  as  a  proviilcncc  taken 
away  from  their  head.  But  his  presence 
seemed  to  be  with  them,  his  spirit  still 
ruled  their  thoughts  and  deeds.  Chitam- 
bo,  the  chief  of  the  district,  behaved  with 
a  noble  consideration  and  generosity. 
Terrible  as  is  the  presence  of  a  dead  body 
to  an  African,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  forward  their  melancholy  work. 
The  men  met  in  consultation.  Susi  and 
Chuma,  as  his  most  experienced  and 
trusted  attendants,  were  chosen  as  lead- 
ers, and  the  men  promised  to  obey  them 
implicitly.  Then  they  formed  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  simply  heroic,  and  which 
showed  an  imaginative  grasp  of  the  inter- 
est and  the  bearings  of  the  situation,  of 
which  few,  we  think,  even  among  the 
highly  cultured,  would  have  been  capa- 
ble. Having  formed  the  resolution  to 
transport  the  body  to  the  coast,  they  car- 
ried it  out  with  a  courage,  a  steadiness,  a 
sagacity,  which  would  have  done  honour 


to  picked  European§.  Tliat  nine  months* 
march  with  the  dead  body  of  "  the  mas- 
ter "  will  live  in  Africin  story,  with  Liv- 
ingstone's daring  march  across  tlie  conti- 
nent ;  and  Susi  and  Chuma  will  stand 
forth  in  vivid  witness,  whenever  there  is  a 
question  of  the  high  capacity  of  the  Af- 
rican race.  With  a  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness rare,  we  fear,  in  the  homes  of  civil- 
ization, the  body  was  prepared  for 
transport.  The  heart  lies  where  it  ought 
to  lie,  in  the  clods  of  the  continent  which 
Livingstone  so  passionately  loved.  The 
body  was  lifted  and  borne  tenderly  by 
loving  arms  through  months  of  hunger, 
toil,  and  danger,  to  find  its  last  resting- 
jjlace  among  England's  most  honoured 
dead.  The  wisdom,  the  patience,  the 
resolution,  with  which  the  poor  Africans 
clung  to  their  self-imposed,  but  noble  and 
beautiful  task,  reveal  to  the  eyes  through 
which  faith  still  looks  forth,  the  tokens  of 
a  Presence  still  higher  than  the  master's, 
and  the  guidance  of  a  wiser  and  stronger 
Hand. 

The  English  expedition,  which  Ihev 
met  at  Unyanyembe,  with  strange  blind- 
ness of  heart  would  have  persuaded  them 
that  their  toil  was  fruitless,  and  that  they 
had  better  bury  the  remains  of  the  master 
where  they  stood.  But  the  Africans  were 
immovable.  They  could  not  hinder  the 
opening  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  boxes,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  chief  part  of  his 
instruments,  which  would  have  been  of 
priceless  worth  to  the  family,  and  which 
are  now  scattered  and  lost.  Mr.  Waller 
expresses  some  "regret"  at  the  proceed- 
ing. If  he  had  strengthened  his  regret 
to  indignaiion,  it  would  better  have  met 
the  justice  of  the  case.  This  the  men 
were  powerless  to  prevent,  but  about  the 
body  their  resolution  was  imperious  ;  let 
who  would  oppose,  let  who  would  hin- 
der, they  would  bear  it  through.  Dead- 
lier dangers  awaited  them  after  they  left 
Unyanyembe.  But  they  only  developed 
fresh  resources  of  courage  and  skill. 
Nothing  could  daunt,  nothing  could  slay 
them  ;  they  bore  their  precious  burden 
safely  to  the  beach  at  B.igamoio  ;  and  as 
they  handed  over  the  de.ad  body  of  their 
"master"  to  his  countrymen  five  mea 
only  could  answer  to  the  roll-call,  on  the 
shore  whence  eight  years  before  a  numer- 
ous band  had  followed  their  great  leader's 
steps.  And  then  they  learnt  sadly  that 
their  work  w.as  done.  Hardy  and  gallant 
spirits  !  What  miser.able  blundering  or 
pitiful  economy  was  it  which  forb.ide 
their  following  (he  remains  of  the  master 
whom   they  had  served  so  faithfully  and 
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borne  so  bravely,  to  his  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  standing,  not  the  least  noted 
and  honoured  mourners,  by  his  grave 
among  our  greatest  dead  ?  Their  heroic 
achievement  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
witness  to  the  power  of  Livingstone's 
character  and  the  depth  of  his  influence  ; 
being  dead,  he  yet  spake  and  wrought  in 
African  hearts. 

Two  things  can  hardly  fail  to  be  noted 
by  the  readers  of  the  "  Last  Journals  "  — 
a  growing  fervour  and  intensity  of  relig- 
ious experience,  and  a  growing  fascina- 
tion for  the  imaginative  side  of  his  prac- 
tical work.  As  the  end  drew  near  his 
spirit  held  more  constant  communion 
with  his  Saviour,  and  outbursts  of  pro- 
found religious  emotion  and  aspiration 
grew  more  frequent.  From  first  to  last 
he  was  the  Christian  missionary  about 
his  Master's  work.  Christ  was  his 
"strength  and  his  song,"  and  has  "be- 
come his  salvation."  In  his  "  First 
Travels  "  he  writes  (p.  504),  after  painting 
a  Pauline  picture  of  the  sufferings  and 
privations  he  had  endured  :  "  I  do  not 
mention  these  privations  as  if  I  consid- 
ered them  to  be  sacrifices  ;  for  I  think 
that  the  word  ought  never  to  be  applied 
to  anything  we  can  do  for  Him  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  died  for  us." 
And  thus  it  was  to  the  last.  Four  times, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  read  the  Bible 
through  in  Manyuema.  On  March  19th, 
1872,  he  writes  :  "  My  Jesus,  my  King, 
my  Life,  my  All  ;  I  again  dedicate  my 
whole  self  to  Thee.  Accept  me,  and 
grant,  O  gracious  Father,  that  ere  this 
year  is  gone  I  may  finish  my  task.  In 
Jesus'  name  I  ask  it.  Amen.  So  let  it 
be."  May  9th  he  writes  :  "  I  don't  know 
how  the  great  loving  Father  will  bring  all 
out  right  at  last  ;  but  He  knows,  and  will 
do  it."  On  August  5th  :  "  What  is  the 
Atonement  of  Christ.?  It  is  Himself;  it 
is  the  inherent  and  everlasting  mercy  of 
God  made  apparent  to  human  eyes  and 
ears.  The  everlasting  love  was  disclosed 
by  our  Lord's  life  and  death.  It  showed 
that  God  forgives  because  He  loves  to 
forgive.  He  works  by  smiles,  if  possible, 
if  not  by  frowns  ;  pain  is  only  a  means 
of  enforcing  love."  A  deep,  intense,  re- 
ligious fervour,  kept  at  a  white  heat  his 
burning  purposes  ;  it  was  but  symbolical 
of  the  whole  attitude  of  the  m'an,  when 
he  struggled  to  his  knees  to  welcome 
death. 

With  this  deepening  religious  fervour 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  growingly 
fascinated  by  the  imaginative  aspect'^of 
his  work.    As  strength  fails,  the  legends 
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which  connected  Moses  with  Meroc,  and 
the  wonderful  fountains  of  Herodotus, 
occupied  his  heart,  and  fired  his  imagina- 
tion. Sir  S.  Baker  asks,  why  could  he 
not  have  explored  Tanganyika,  and  set- 
tled some  practical  question,  instead  of 
chasing  these  baseless  dreams  1  Because 
no  common,  plodding  purpose  could  have 
fed  his  life  during  those  terrible  journeys. 
Every  great  discoverer  is  at  heart  an 
idealist.  Columbus  fed  his  strength  for 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  by  the 
vision  of  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidel.  And  every  great  Scotchman 
is  an  idealist.  Together  with  the  cold, 
hard,  canny  nature,  there  is  latent  in  the 
Scotch  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  gives 
us  such  prophetic  men  as  Irving  and 
Carlyle,  and  which  broke  out  into  a  flame 
in  Livingstone,  when  all  common  fire 
would  have  been  quenched  by  pain,  want, 
and  misery.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  his 
dying  spirit  was  cheered  by  a  brilliant 
though  baseless  vision,  and  that  his 
work  loomed  grander  and  more  glorious 
before  his  sight,  as  his  eye  grew  dim  in 
death. 

A  third  feature  stands  out  with  grow- 
ing intensity,  his  burning  hatred  of  the 
accursed  slave-trade.  He  evidently  was 
of  the  mind  of  the  sailor  whose  remark 
he  chronicles,  "Shiver  my  timbers.  Jack, 
if  the  devil  does  not  catch  the  slave- 
traders  I  see  no  good  in  having  a  devil  at 
all."  "All  I  can  add  in  my  loneliness  is, 
may  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down 
on  everyone  —  American,  English,  and 
Turk  —  who  will  help  to  heal  the  open 
sore  of  the  world."  It  is  the  sentence 
which  they  have  cut  upon  his  tomb. 
From  all  travellers  the  same  testimony 
comes.  Everywhere  ghastly  desolation, 
horrible  suffering,  brutal  cruelty,  and 
lust.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  notes  that  in  one 
season  more  than  two  thousand  small 
slave-traders  arrived  by  one  track  only 
from  Egypt,  and  that  wide  regions  around 
him  were  depopulated  ;  for  all  the  young 
girls  were  carried  away.  It  is  the  lust 
and  laziness  of  the  countries  in  which 
Islam  reigns,  which  feed  the  horrible 
traffic.  A  new  order  of  things  in  Egypt, 
and  not  the  extension  of  Egyptian  do- 
minion, was  needed,  as  Dr.  Livingstone 
clearly  divined  (ii.  185),  to  root  out  the 
trade.  Commerce  first,  the  missionary 
after,  is  Sir  S.  Baker's  formula.  The 
missionary  first,  and  commerce  after,  is 
the  formula  of  those  who  have  lived 
most  among  the  African  people.  They 
are  emphatically  a  race  to  be  won  by  lov- 
ing personal  influence.     It  was  an  Arab 


Iave-trader  wlio  assured  Dr.  Livingstone 
lat  "  if  a  man  goes  with  a  good-natured, 
vil  tongue,  he  may  pass  through  the 
orst  people  in  Africa  unharmed  "  (ii.  73). 
Compare  the  results  of  such  work  as 
.Moffat's  and  Livingstone's  on  the  Afri- 
can character,  with  the  fruits  of  brilliant 
martial  expeditions,  such  as  "Lsmailia" 
records  ;  compare  the  blazing  fires  of 
Masindi  and  the  bloody  march  to  Gondo- 
koro,  with  the  "death-scene"  in  Living- 
stone's "  Last  Journals,"  and  the  heroic 
march  to  the  coast,  and  you  have  a  fair 
key  to  what  the  two  methods  are  likely  to 
accomplish  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
African  race. 

In  his  first  journey  to  Lake  Bangweolo, 
which  ought  ever  henceforth  to  bear  his 
name,  he  has  some  touching  words  on  a 
forest-grave  :  "  This  is  the  sort  of  grave 
I  should  prefer;  to  lie  in  the  still,  still 
forest,  and  no  hand  ever  disturb  my 
bones.  .  .  .  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  till  He  who  is  overall  decides  where 
I  have  to  lay  me  down  and  die.  Poor 
Mary  lies  on  Shupanga  brae,  'and  beeks 
foment  the  sun.'"  His  body  lies  among 
the  wisest,  greatest,  and  noblest  of  our 
En|;lish  race,  in  that  fair  and  stately 
shnne  where  the  men  whom  we  delight 
to  honour  are  laid  to  their  rest.  He  lies 
there  great  as  the  greatest 

Soldier,  and  priest,  and  statesman  round  him ; 
when 
Achieved  they  more  ? 
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But  his  heart  sleeps,  where  it  longed  to 
sleep,  in  the  forest-grave  in  Africa;  and 
no  rude  hand  will  disturb  its  repose.  It 
Is  recorded  of  the  great  Douglas  that  af- 
ter the  death  of  Bruce,  he  had  his  heart 
enclosed  in  a  silver  casket,  and  hung  it 
round  his  neck  when  he  went  to  the  wars 
against  the  infidels  in  Spain.  When  the 
battle  went  hard  against  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross,  h?  would  unclasp  it,  and  cast 
tl  far  on,  with  the  words  •'  Pass  on,  brave 
heart,  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  as  oft 
thou  hast  done  ;  the  Douglas  will  follow 
thee  or  die."  England  has  sent  on  the 
heart  of  her  great  traveller  far  into  the 
African  wilderness.  Rest  thee  there, 
great  heart  awhile  ;  for  thou  art  not  lost 
to  us  forever.  The  ministries  of  mercy, 
liberty,  charity,  will  follow  thee  —  or  die. 
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BY  JEAN  INCELOW. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

WANTED  A  DESERT  ISLAND. 

"  We,  too,  hare  aatumnt,  when  oar  leavM 
iJrop  looMly  through  the  (Unipeord  kirj 
When  all  our  good  »cetn«  l>ound  in  sheave*. 
And  we  ttand  reaped  auid  bare." 

homuLU 

Laura  and  Mrs.  Melcombe  went  home, 
and  I^ura  saw  the  window  again  that 
Joseph  had  so  skilfully  glazed.  Joseph 
was  not  there,  and  Laura  would  not  Uzve 
occupied  herself  with  constant  thoughts 
about  him  if  there  had  been  anything,  or 
rather  anybody  else  to  think'  of.  She 
soon  began  to  feel  low-spirited  and  rest- 
less, while,  like  a  potato-plant  in  a  dark 
cellar,  she  put  forth  long  runners  towards 
the  light,  and  no  light  was  to  be  found. 
This  homely  simile  ought  to  be  forgiven, 
because  it  is  such  a  good  one. 

Peter  was  getting  too  old  for  her  teach- 
ing. He  had  a  tutor,  but  the  tutor  was  a 
married  man,  and  had  taken  lodgings  for 
himself  and  his  wife  in  one  of  the  farm- 
houses. 

Laura  had  no  career  before  her,  and 
no  worthy  occupation.  All  that  came  to- 
pass  in  her  day  was  a  short  saunter,  or  a 
drive,  or  a  visit  to  the  market-town, 
where  she  sat  looking  on  while  hersister« 
in-law  did  some  shopping. 

Melcombe  was  six  or  seven  miles  from 
any  visitable  families,  excepting  two  or 
three  clergymen  and  their  wives  ;  it  was 
shut  up  in  a  three-cornered  nook  of  land, 
and  could  not  be  approached  excepting 
through  turnpikes,  and  up  and  down 
some  specially  steep  hills.  These  things 
make  havoc  with  countrv  sociabilit)-. 

As  long  as  there  had  oeen  plenty  to  do 
and  see,  Laura  had  enjoyed  her  life  on 
the  Continent,  and  had  fed  herself  with 
hope.  So  many  people  as  passed  before 
her,  it  would  be  strange,  she  thought,  if 
not  one  of  them  had  been  made  for  her, 
not  one  was  to  give  her  the  love  she 
wanted,  the  devotion  she  knew  she  could 
return. 

It  was  certainly  strange,,  and  yet  ft 
came  to  pass,  though  the  travelled  fool 
returned  improved  in  style,  dress,  and 
even  in  appearance,  while  her  conversa- 
tion was  naturally  more  amusing  than  be- 
fore, for  she  had  seen  most  places  and 
things  that  people  like  to  talk  of. 

Not  one  man  had  asked  her  to  sp^ nd 
her  life  with  him,  and  she  came  1  r. 
more  given  to  flights  of  Lmcv  th.ui  cc:, 
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but  far  better  acquainted  with  herself 
and  more  humble,  for  she  had  spent  so 
much  of  her  time  (in  imagination)  with 
Joseph  that  she  had  become  accustomed 
to  his  slightly  provincial  accent,  and  had 
ceased  to  care  about  it.  Joseph,  how- 
ever, did  not  speak  like  his  good  father, 
and  he  had  been  endowed  with  as  much 
learning  as  he  would  consent  to  acquire. 
Swan  having  felt  a  great  ambition  to 
make  him  a  certified  schoolmaster,  but 
Joseph  having  been  at  an  early  age  rather 
an  idle  young  dog,  had  tormented  his 
father  into  letting  him  take  to  a  mere 
handicraft,  and  had  left  school  writing  a 
hand  almost  like  copperplate,  and  being 
a  very  fair  accountant,  but  without  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  without  any  worthy 
ambition. 

Laura  had  always  known  that  nothing 
but  a  desert  island  was  wanted,  and  she 
could  be  his  contented  wife  ;  but  a  des- 
ert island  was  not  to  be  had,  such  things 
are  getting  rare  in  the  world,  and  she 
now  thought  that  any  remote  locality, 
where  nobody  knew  her,  would  do. 

But  where  was  Joseph  ? 

She  had  certainly  gone  away  without 
giving  him  any  interview,  she  had  per- 
sistently kept  away,  yet  though  she  was 
doing  what  she  could  by  fits  and  starts  to 
forget  him,  that  perverse  imagination  of 
hers  always  pictured  him  as  waiting, 
constant,  ready.  There  was  a  particular 
tree  in  the  glen  behind  which  she  had  so 
frequently  represented  him  to  herself  as 
standing  patiently  while  she  approached 
with  furtive  steps,  that  when  she  came 
home  and  went  to  look  at  it,  there  was  a 
feeling  almost  akin  to  surprise  in  her 
mind  at  seeing  the  place  drenched  in 
sparkling  dew,  and  all  overgrown  with 
moss.  Footsteps  that  are  feigned  never 
tread  anything  down ;  they  leave  no 
print  excepting  in  the  heart  that  feigns 
them. 

When  Laura  saw  this  place  in  the  glen, 
she  perceived  plainly  that  there  was  no 
one  with  whom  she  might  be  humbly 
happy  and  poor —  not  even  a  plumber  ! 

This  form  of  human  sorrow  —  certain- 
ly one  of  the  worst  —  is  not  half  enough 
pitied  by  the  happy. 

Of  course  Laura  was  a  fool  —  nobody 
claims  for  her  that  she  was  not  ;  but 
fools  are  not  rare,  either  male  or  female  ; 
as  they  arrange  the  world  and  its  ways 
in  great  measure,  it  is  odd  that  they  do 
not  understand  one  another  better,  and 
whether  Laura  showed  her  folly  most  or 
least  in  thinking  that  she  could  have 
been  obscurely  happy  as   the  wife  of  a 
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man  who  belonged  to  a  different  class  of 
life  from  her  own  (she  herself  having 
small  intellectual  endowments,  and  but 
little  culture),  is  a  subject  too  vast,  too 
overwhelming,  for  decision  here ;  it 
ought  to  have  a  treatise  in  twelve  vol- 
umes all  to  itself. 

Mrs.  Melcombe  had  come  home  also 
somewhat  improved,  but  a  good  deal  dis- 
appointed. She  had  fully  hoped  and  in- 
tended to  marry  a'T:ain,  because  her  son, 
who  was  to  live  to  be  old,  would  wish  to 
marry  early,  and  her  future  daughter-in- 
law  would  be  mistress  of  the  house.  It 
was  desirable,  therefore,  that  Peter's 
mother  should  not  be  dependent  on  him 
for  a  home.  She  had  twice  been  invited, 
while  on  the  Continent,  to  change  her 
name  ;  but  in  each  case  it  would  have 
been,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  very 
much  to  her  disadvantage,  and  that  was 
a  species  of  second  marriage  that  she  by 
no  means  contemplated.  She  did  not 
want  her  second  husband  to  take  her 
that  she  might  nurse  him  in  his  old  age, 
fast  approaching,  and  that  he  might  live 
upon  her  income. 

So  she  came  home  Mrs.  Melcombe,  and 
she  continued  to  be  kind  to  Laura, 
though  she  did  not  sympathize  with  her, 
and  that  was  no  fault  of  hers  :  sympathy 
is  much  more  an  intellectual  than  a  mor- 
al endowment.  However  kind,  dull,  and 
stupid  people  may  be,  they  can  rarely 
sympathize  with  any  trouble  unless  they 
have  gone  through  one  just  like  it  them- 
selves. 

You  may  hear  it  said,  "  Ah,  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  him,  poor  fellow,  for  I  have 
a  wooden  leg  myself,"  or  "Yes,  being 
a  widow,  I  know  what  a  widow's  feelings 
are,"  and  so  on. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  blame  these  peo- 
ple ;  they  are  as  kind  as  any  ;  it  is  not 
their  faialt  that  some  are  living  among 
them  to  whom  no  experience  at  all  is 
necessary,  and  who  not  only  could  sym- 
pathize, but  do  in  thought,  with  the  very 
angel  that  never  fell,  when  they  con- 
sider what  it  must  be  to  him  if  the  mortal 
child  he  has  to  watch  goes  wrong  ;  with  the 
poor  weak  drunkard  who  wishes  he  could 
keep  sober,  but  feels,  when  he  would 
fain  pass  by  it,  that  the  gin-shop,  like  a 
devil-fish,  sends  forth  long  tentacles  and 
ruthlessly  sucks  him  in  ;  with  the  moth- 
er-whale, when  her  wilful  young  one  in- 
sists on  swimming  up  the  fiord,  and  she 
who  has  risked  her  life  to  warn  him  must 
hear  the  thud  of  the  harpoon  in  his  side ; 
with  the  old  tired  horse,  when  they  fetch 
him  ia  from  his   sober  reverie    in   the 


I^Hng  else?  —  yes,  with  the  bluebells, 
I^Hose  life  above  ground  is  so  short, 
I^Hen  wasteful  children  tread  them  down  ; 
I^Hthese  all  feel  something  that  one 
I^Buld  fain  save  them  from.  So  perhaps 
I^Hes  the  rose-tree  also,  when  some  care- 
■W*s  boy  goes  by  whooping  in  the  joy  of 
s  heart,  and  whips  off  her  buds  with 
,s  cane. 

Fruitful  sympathy  must  doubtless  have 

-ome  likeness  of  nature,  and  also  a  cer- 

in  kindliness  to  found  itself  on  ;  but  it 

mes  more  from  a  penetrating  keenness 

it  observation,  from  the  patient   invesii- 

u  iiions  of   thought,  from  those  vivid  in- 

itions  that  wait  on  imagination,  from  a 

)d  memory,  which  can  live  over  again 

circumstances  that   are   changed,  and 

im  that   intelligent   possession    of   the 

lolc  of  one's  foregone  life,  which  makes 

impossible  to  ignore  the  power  of  any 

\at  emotion  or  passion  merely  because  it 

past.     Where  these  qualities  are  there 

^.iould  be,  for  there  can  be,  sympathy. 

[Mrs.  Melcombe  was  fond  of  her  one 
child  ;  but  she  had  forgotten  what  her 
own  nature,  thoughts,  fears,  and  wishes, 
as  well  as  joys,  had  been  in  childhood. 
'  like  manner,  as  she  was,  on  the  whole, 
^vyiitented  herself,  she  not  only  thought 

I  her  own  example  ought  to  make  Laura 
tented  ;    but  she   frequently   pointed 
out  to  her. 
he  child  is  to  the  father  and  mother, 
imparted   life  to   him,  and  who   see 
y^outh,  the  most  excellent  consolation 
nature  can  afford  them  for  the   loss 
leir  own  youth,  and  for  the  shortness 
fe  in  themselves  ;  but  if  a  mother  is 
efore  convinced  that    her   child  is  a 
joler  to  those  who  have  none,  he   is 
I'   sure,  at  some  time   or  other,  to  be   con- 
sidered an  unmitigated  bore. 

Mrs.  iMelcombe  often  thought,  "  Laura 
.  u^    my   child    with    her    constantly    to 
I    amuse  her,  and  has  none  of  the  responsi- 
1    bility  about  him  that  I  have.     Laura  goes 
|j    to  tlie  shops  with  me,  sees  me   give  the 
I   orders,  and    I    frequently    even  consult 
''    her;  she  goes  with  me  into  the  garden, 
and  sees  the  interest  I  take   in  the   wall- 
fruit,  and  the   new    asparagus-bed,   and 
yet  she  never  takes  example  by  me.    She 
I   will  eat  just  as  many  of  these  things  as  I 
shall,  though  she  often  follows  me  about 
1^^  place,  looking  as  if  she  scarcely  cared 
^^Hthem  at  all." 

HKaura  was  pleased,  however,  to  go  to 

''  Wigfield  and  stay  with  Grand,  and  have 

for  a  companion  a  careless,  childish  girl, 

'     o  uaderlook  with  enthusiasm  to  teach 
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I  her  to  drive,  and  if  old  Grand  wanted  his 
I  horses,  would  borrow  any  rat*  of  poniei 
that  she  could  get. 

Laura  spent  many  happy  hours  with 
Liz  and  the  Mortimer  children,  now  hud- 
dled into  an  old  tub  of  a  punt,  eating 
cakes  and  curd  for  lunch,  now  having  a 

picnic  in  the  wood,  and  bo;!- '  -  '    •*'  • 

out  of  doors,  and  at  other  t 

into  the  long  loft  called  '  , 

but  she  seldom  saw  John  Mortimer  him- 
self, for  Lizzie  was  always  anxious  to 
be  back  in  good  time  for  dinner.  S!ic 
valued  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  tawlc, 
and  the  indulgent  old  Grand  perceived 
this  plainly.  He  liked  Laura  well  enough  ; 
but  Liz  was  tlje  kind  of  creature  whom  he 
could  be  fond  of.  They  were  both  foolish 
girls.  Liz  took  no  manner  of  pains  to  im- 
prove herself  any  more  than  Laura  did  ; 
but  Laura  was  full  of  uneasy  little  affecta- 
tions, capricious  changes  of  manner,  and 
shyness,  and  Liz  was  absolutely  simple, 
and  as  confiding  as  a  child. 

The  only  useful  thing  the  girls  did 
while  they  stayed  with  Grand  was  to  go 
into  the  town  twice  a  week  and  devote  a 
couple  of  hours  to  a  coal  and  clothing 
club,  setting  down  the  savings  of  the 
poor,  and  keeping  the  books.  This  bi- 
weekly visit  had  consequences  as  regard- 
ed one  of  them,  but  it  was  the  one  who 
did  not  care  what  happened  ;  and  they 
parted  at  the  end  of  their  visit,  having 
become  a  good  deal  attached  to  each 
other,  and  intending  to  correspond  as 
fully  and  frequently  as  is  the  manner  of 
girls. 

The  intelligent  mind,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  is  able  to  grasp  the  thought 
that  one  may  be  a  very  fair,  and  even  co- 
pious letter-writer,  and  yet  show  nothing 
like  diffusiveness  in  writing  to  an  ancient 
aunt. 

The  leaves  were  all  dropping  when 
Laura  came  home,  and  was  received  into 
the  spirit  of  the  autumn,  breathing  in 
that  sense  of  silence  that  comes  from  ab- 
sence of  the  birds,  while  in  still  morn- 
ings, unstirred  of  any  wind,  the  leaves 
let  themselves  go,  and  the  flowers  give  it 
up  and  drop  and  close.  She  was  rather 
sad  ;  but  she  found  amusement  in  writ- 
ing to  Liz,  and  as  the  days  got  to  their 
shortest,  with  nothing  to  relieve  their 
monotony,  there  was  pleasure  to  be  got 
out  of  the  long  answers,  which  set  forth 
how  Valentine  was  really  going  to  be 
married  soon  after  Christmas,  and  what 
Liz  was  going  to  wear,  how  Dorothea  was 
coming  dov/n  to  be  married  from  Wig- 
field  House,  to  please  "  sister,**  and  how 
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it  would  all  be  such  fun  — "only  three 
weeks,  Laura  dear,  to  the  delightful 
day  ! "'  finally,  how  Dorothea  had  ar- 
rived —  and  oh,  such  a  lovely  trousseau  ! . 
and  she  had  never  looked  half  so  sweet 
and  pretty  before,  "and  in  four  days, 
dear,  the  wedding  is  to  be  ;  eighty  people 
to  breakfast  —  only  think  !  and  you  shall 
be  told  all  about  it." 

Laura  felt  herself  slightly  injured  when 
a  week  after  this,  she  had  not  been  tol  ^ 
anything.  She  felt  even  surprised  when 
another  week  passed,  and  yet  there  was 
silence;  but  at  the  end  of  it  she  came 
rushing  one  morning  into  Amelia's  room, 
quite  flushed  from  excitement,  and  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  They're  not  married  at  all,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "Valentine  and  Miss  Graham  I 
There  has  been  no  wedding,  and  there  is 
none  coming  off.  Valentine  has  jilted 
her." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Mrs.  Melcombe. 
"You  must  be  dreaming  —  things  had 
^one  so  far,"  and  she  sat  down,  feeling 
suddenly  weak  from  amazement. 

"  But  it  is  so,"  repeated  Laura,  "  here 
is  the  whole  account,  I  tell  you.  When 
the  time  came  he  never  appeared." 

"What  a  disgraceful  shame!"  ex- 
claimed Amelia,  and  Laura  proceeded  to 
read  to  her  this  long-expected  letter  :  — 

"  Dearest  Laura,  —  I  don't  know 
how  to  begin,  and  I  hardly  know  what  to 
tell  you,  because  I  am  so  ashamed  of  it 
all ;  and  I  promised  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  wedding,  but  I  can't.  What 
will  you  think  when  I  tell  you  that  there 
was  none  ?  Valentine  never  came.  I 
told  you  that  Dorothea  was  in  the  house, 
but  that  he  had  gone  away  to  take  leave 
of  various  friends,  because,  after  the 
wedding,  they  were  to  sail  almost  imme- 
diately, and  so, —  I  must  make  short 
work  with  this  because  I  hate  it  to  that 
degree.  There  was  the  great  snowstorm, 
as  you  know,  and  when  he  did  not  come 
home  we  thought  he  must  be  blocked  up 
somewhere,  and  then  we  were  afraid  he 
was  very  ill.  At  last  when  still  it  snowed, 
and  still  he  did  not  come,  Giles  went  in 
search  of  him,  and  it  was  not  till  the  very 
day  before  the  wedding  that  he  got  back, 
having  found  out  the  whole  detestable 
thing. 

"  Poor  Val  1  and  we  used  to  think  him 
such  a  dear  fellow ;  of  course  I  cannot 
help  being  fond  of  him  still,  but  Laura, 
he  has  disgracefully  attached  himself  to 
another  girl  —  he  could  not  bear  to  come 
home  and  be  married,  and  he  knew  St. 
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George  would  be  in  such  a  rage  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  tell." 

"Young  scamp,"  exclaimed  Amelia, 
"such  a  tall,  handsome  fellow  too,  who 
would  have  believed  it  of  him  ?" 

"Well,  Laura  dear,  when  I  saw  Sf. 
George  come  in,  I  was  so  frightened  that 
I  fainted.  Dorothea  was  quite  calm — 
quite  still  —  she  had  been  so  all  the  time. 
It  makes  me  cry  to  think  what  she  must 
have  felt,  dear  sweet  thing;  but  such  a 
^ay  as  that  one  was,  Laura,  I  cannot  de- 
scribe,  and  you  cannot  imagine.  The 
whole  country  was  completely  snowed 
up — ^St.  George  had  telegraphed  to  John 
Mortimer,  from  London,  to  be  at  our 
house,  if  possible,  by  four  o'clock,  for 
something  had  gone  wrong,  and  his 
horses,  because  of  the  deep  drift,  over- 
turned the  phaeton  into  a  ditch.  Joha 
rolled  out,  but  managed  to  wade  on  to 
us  ;  he  was  half  covered  with  snow  when 
I  came  down  just  as  light  was  failing, 
and  saw  him  in  the  hall  stamping  about 
and  shaking  the  snow  out  of  his  pockets 
and  from  his  hair.  I  heard  him  sighing 
and  saying  how  sad  it  was,  for  we  thought 
Val  must  be  ill,  till  Giles  came  up  to  him, 
and  in  two  minutes  told  him  what  had 
happened.  Oh  I  never  saw  anybody  in 
such  a  fury  as  he  put  himself  into  !  I 
was  quite  surprised.  He  almost  stuttered 
with  rage.  What  was  the  use  either  of 
his  storming  at  Giles,  as  if  he  could  help 
it,  or  indeed  any  of  us  t  And  then  sister 
was  very  much  hurt,  for  she  came  hurry- 
ing into  the  hall,  and  began  to  cry  ;  she 
does  so  like,  poor  thing,  that  people 
should  take  things  quietly.  And  pres- 
ently, grinding  and  crunching  through 
the  snow,  with  four  horses,  came  deaf 
old  Grand,  done  up  in  comforters,  in  the 
close  carriage.  He  had  driven  round  the 
other  way;  he  knew  something  was 
wrong,  and  he  came  into  the  hall  with 
such  trembling  hands,  thinking  Val  was 
dying  or  perhaps  dead.  And  then  what  a 
passion  he  got  into,  too,  when  John  told 
him  it's  no  use  at  all  my  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  you  ;  he  actually  cried,  and  when 
he  had  dried  his  eyes,  he  shook  his  fists, 
and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  his  name. 

"It  was  very  disagreeable  for  us,  as 
you  may  suppose.  It  was  dusk  before 
sister  and  St.  George  could  get  them  to 
think  of  what  we  had  to  do.  To  send 
and  stop  the  bells  from  ringing  early  the 
next  morning,  to  stop  several  people  who 
were  coming  by  rail  to  dinner  that  day, 
and  expecting  to  sleep  in  the  house  on 
account  of  the  unusual  weather;  to  let 
Dick  A'Court  know,  and  the  other  clergy- 
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■^■to  prevent  as  many  people  as   possi- 
I^Hfrom  coming  to  the  breakfast,  or  to 
I^Khurch  ;  to  stop   the  men   who  were 
I^Kng  a  path  to  it  through  the  drift  — 
I^^K'ou   can't    think   wliat   a  confusion 
I^Ke  presently  was,  and  we  had  four  or 
fuL'   liired   f^ys  in  the  stables,  ready   to 
h  our  friends,  and  take  them  to  church, 
1    )  ;  and  there  was  such  a  smell  all  over, 
it    roasting   things    and    baking    things. 
\^'  ■!!,  Laura,  off  we  all  set  into  the  kitch- 
and  sent  off  the  hired  men  with  the 
.  and   every   servant    we    had   in   the 
ise,   male    or    female  —  and    Grand's 
1  too  —  excepting  sister's  little  maid 
ittend  to  Dorothea.     They  went  with 
sages  and  letters  and  telegrams  right 
1   left,  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of   any 
re  people  coming  to  look  at  us.     And 
II,  wiien  they  were  all  gone,  we  being 
he  kitchen,  John  soon  recollected  how 
cook  had  begged  us  to  be  very  par- 
ilar,  and  put  water  every  now  and  then 
]..in  tlie  boiler,  for  the  pipe  that  supplied 
it  was  frozen,  and  if   we  didn't  mind  it 
lid  burst.     So  off  he  and  Giles  had  to 
into  the  dark  yard  and    get  in  some 
er,  and  then  they  had  to  fetch  in  coals 
the  fires,  and  when    John  found  that 
the  water  in  the  back  kitchen  was  froz- 
and   there  was  none  but  what  was 
noiiing  to  wash   his   hands  in,  he  broke 
again  and   denounced  Val,  and  that 
le  up  came  the  carrier's  cart  to  the 
cjoor,  having  rescued  the  foursmall- 
lortimers  and  Aunt  Christie  and  the 
se,  who  had  been  found  stuck  fast  in 
sociable  in  a  drift,  and  in  the  children 
burst,  full  of  ecstasy  and  congratulations, 
and   thinking  it  the  greatest  fun  in  the 
world  that  we  should  all  be  in  the  kitchen. 
And  while  Grand  sat  in  low  spirits  at  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  they  began  to  amuse 
themselves   by    pulling    in    all  the  fish- 
baskets,  and  parcels  and  boxes,  and  wed- 
ding-presents, that  the  carriers  had  left 
outside     in     the     snow    (because     John 
wouldn't  let  them  come  in  and  see  us), 
St.  George  sat  at  the  end  of   the  dresser 
with  his  arms  folded,  smoked  a  cigar,  and 
held  his  peace.     He  must  have  been  very 
much    tired,  as    well  as  disgusted,   poor 
fellow,  for  he  had  been  rushing  about  the 
country  for  three  days  and  nights  ;  so  he 
left  all  the  others  to  do  just  what  they 
liked,  and  say  what  thev  liked.     And  very 
soon    the    whole    confusion    got    to  its 
l^"ii:ht,  by    the  elder  children  coming  in 
1  being  told,  and  flying  at  John  to  coa- 
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dole  and  cry  over  him,  and  entreat  him 
not  to  mind.  John,  indeed  !  just  as  if  we 
didn't  care  at  all  !  It  was  intended  that 
all  the  children  should  steep  In  our  house, 
for  it  is  so  near  the  church,  and  nothing 
could  prevent  the  younger  ones  from 
thinking  it  all  the  most  glorious  (un. 
What  with  having  been  stuck  fast,  and 
then  coming  on  in  the  cart  and  finding  us 
in  the  kitchen,  and  having  supper  there, 
they  were  so  delighted  that  they  could 
not  conceal  their  ecstasy. 

"As  for  little  Anastasia^  when  the 
weights  of  the  great  kitchen-clock  raa 
down,  and  it  stopped  with  an  awful  sort 
of  gasping  click,  I  believe  she  thought 
f/tai  was  the  weddings  for  she  ran  up  to 
St.  George,  who  still  sat  on  the  dresser, 
and  said  — 

" '  Sha'n't  we  have  another  one  to-mor- 
row ?  * 

"  *  No,  you  stoopid  little  thing ! '  Bertie 
said.  '  You  know  Cousin  Val  woo't 
come  to  do  the  marrying.' 

"'But  somebody  must,' she  went  on, 
'  else  we  can't  have  our  new  nopera  cloaks 
and  our  satin  frocks.     Can't  papa  .**' 

" '  No,  papa  doesn't  wish,'  said  Bertie  ; 
'  I  asked  him.' 

"'Then,'  she  said,  looking  up  at  St. 
George,  and  speaking  in  a  very  pathetic 
tone,  *  you  will,  dcar^  won't  you  ?  be- 
cause you  know  you're  so  kind. 

"  I  just  happened  to  glance  at  St 
George  then,  and  you  can't  think,  Laura, 
how  astonished  I  was.  He  turned  away 
his  face,  and  sister,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  lifted  up  the  child  and  let  her 
kiss  him.  Then  he  got  down  from  the 
dresser  and  went  away  ;  but,  Laura,  if  he 
had  wished  more  than  anything  in  the 
world  to  marry  Dorothea,  he  might  have 
looked  just  so. 

"  Don't  tell  any  one  what  I  have  said 
about  this.  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken.  I 
will  write  again  soon. 

"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  Elizabeth  Grant." 

"Well,"   said    Mrs.    Melcomb. 
the  most  disgraceful  thing  I  ever  hc«ud 
of." 

"And  here  is  a  postscript,"  remarked 
Laura;  "nothing  particular  though:  — 
'  P.S. —  Dorothea  was  ill  at  first;  but 
she  is  better.  I  must  tell  you  that  dear 
old  Grand,  the  next  mornin  -  -^  '  -^^ed 
to  sister  for  having  so  lost  \\  he 

said  it  was  the  old  Adam  th...  ..--  -«'ong 
in  him  still.' " 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
VALENTINE. 


"  If  he  bad  known  where  he  was  going  to  fall,  he 
could  have  put  down  straw."  —Russian  Proverb. 

Laura  wrote  with  difficulty  an  answer 
to  Lizzy  Grant's  letter.  It  is  easier  for 
the  sister  to  say,  "  My  brother  is  a  dis- 
honourable young  fellow,  and  has  be- 
haved shamefully,"  than  for  the  friend  to 
answer  without ' offence,  "  I  quite  agree 
with  you." 

But  the  next  letter  made  matters  in 
some  degree  easier,  for  it  at  least  showed 
the  direction  that  his  family  gave  to  the 
excuses  they  now  offered  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  young  scapegrace.  First, 
he  had  been  very  unwell  in  London  — 
almost  seriously  unwell ;  and  next,  Lizzy 
said  she  had  been  quite  right  as  to  St. 
George's  love  for  Dorothea,  for  he  had 
made  her  an  offer  before  she  left  the 
house. 

"  In  fact,"  continued  Liz,  "we  have  all 
decided,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  overlook 
what  Val  has  done,  for  he  is  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  girl  who,  without  any  fault 
of  her  own,  has  supplanted  Dorothea. 
He  is  already  engaged  to  her,  and  if  he 
is  allowed  to  marry  her  early  in  the  spring, 
and  sail  for  New  Zealand,  he  is  not  likely 
ever  to  return  ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  not 
for  very  many  years.  In  that  case,  you 
know,  Laura,  we  shall  only  be  with  him 
about  six  weeks  longer  ;  so  I  hope  our 
friends  will  forgive  us  for  forgiving  him." 

"  They  are  fond  of  him,  that  is  the  fact," 
observed  Mrs.  Melcombe  ;  "and  to  be 
sure  the  other  brother,  wanting  to  marry 
Miss  Graham,  does  seem  to  make  some 
difference,  some  excuse  ;  but  as  to  his 
illness,  I  don't  think  much  of  that.  I 
remember  when  his  old  father  came  here 
to  the  funeral,  I  remarked  that  Valentine 
looked  overgrown,  and  not  strong,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  said  he  had  been  very  del- 
icate himself  all  his  youth,  and  often  had 
a  cough  (far  more  delicate,  in  fact,  than 
his  son  was) ;  but  he  had  outgrown  it, 
and  enjoyed  very  fair  health  for  many 
years." 

Then  Laura  went  on  reading  :  — 

"  Besides,  we  think  that,  though  Doro- 
thea refused  St.  George  point  blank  when 
he  made  her  an  offer,  yet  she  would 
hardly  write  to  him  every  week  as  she 
does,  if  she  did  not  like  him,  and  he 
would  hardly  be  so  very  silent  and  re- 
served about  her,  and  yet  evidently  in 
such  good  spirits,  if  he  did  not  think  that 
something  in  the  end  would  come  of  it." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Melcombe,  laughing 


in  a  cynical  spirit,  "the  ridiculous  scrape 
they  are  in  does  not  end  with  Valentine. 
If  he  was  rei.lly  ill,  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  his  marriage  with  this  other 
girl ;  and,  besides.  Miss  Graham  (if  this 
is  true)  will  have  far  the  best  of  the  two 
brothers,  St.  George.,  as  they  are  so  fond 
of  calling  him  (I  suppose  because  Giles 
is  such  an  ugly  name),  is  far  better  off 
than  Valentine,  and  has  ten  times  more 
sense." 

"  Dorothea  is  gone  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,"  continued  Laura,  finishing  the 
letter,  "to  live  with  some  old  friends. 
She  has  no  relatives,  poor  girl,  excepting 
a  father,  who  is  somewhere  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  and  he  seems  to  take 
very  little  notice  of  her.  There  is,  in- 
deed, an  old  uncle,  but  he  lives  at  sea  ; 
he  is  almost  always  at  sea  in  his  yacht, 
and  her  only  brother  sails  with  him  ;  but 
nobody  knows  in  the  least  where  they  are 
now.  It  is  very  sad  for  her,  and  she  told 
St.  George,  and  sister  too,  that  she  had 
only  loved  Val  out  of  gratitude,  because 
he  seemed  so  much  attached  to  her,  and 
because  she  wanted  somebody  to  devote 
herself  to." 

In  her  next  letter  Liz  told  Laura  that 
she  herself  was  to  be  married  shortly  to 
Dick  A'Court,  "who  says  he  fell  in  love 
with  me  when  we  two  used  to  add  up  the 
coal-and-clothing cards."  In  these  words, 
and  in  no  more,  the  information  was  im- 
parted, and  the  rest  of  the  letter  was  so 
stiff  and  formal  that  Laura's  pleasure  in 
the  correspondence  ended  with  it.'  The 
realities  of  life  were  beginning  to  make 
her  child-friend  feel  sober  and  reticent. 

Laura  wrote  a  long  effusive  letter  in 
reply,  full  of  tender  congratulations  on 
the  high  lot  that  awaited  Liz  as  the  help- 
meet of  a  devoted  clergyman,  also  on  the 
joys  of  happy  lovers  ;  but  this  composi- 
tion did  not  touch  the  feelings  of  Liz  in 
the  right  place.  "Just  as  if  I  had  not 
told  her,"  she  thought,  "  that  Emily  was 
come  home  from  India,  and  that  I  had 
consented  to  accept  Dick  partly  to  please 
her,  because  she  was  sure  I  should  be 
sorry  for  it  afterwards  if  I  didn't.  So  I 
daresay  I  should  have  been,"  she  con- 
tinued thoughtfully.  "In  fact,  I  am 
almost  sure  of  it.  But  I  know  very  well, 
whatever  Emily  may  say,  that  Dick  will 
make  me  do  just  as  he  likes.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  have  to  practise  those  quire-boys 
of  his,  and  they  will  bawl  in  my  ears  and 
call  me  teacher." 

So  thinking,  Liz  allowed  herself  to 
drift  towards  matrimony  without  enthusi- 
asm, but  with  a  general  notion   that,  as 


Ilnost  people  were  married  sooner  or  later, 
no  doubt  matrimony  was  the  proper  thin"; 
and  the  best  thing  on  the  whole.  "And 
I  shall  certainly  go  through  with  it,  now 
I  have  promised,"  she  further  reflected, 
"for  it  would  never  do  for  another  of  us 
to  behave  badly  just  at  the  last." 

It  was  the  last  week  in  March,  and 
Laura  was  loitering  through  the  garden 
one  morning  before  breakfast,  when  .Mrs. 
Melcombe  came  out  to  her  in  some  e.x- 
citement  with  a  note  in  her  hand,  which 
had  been  sent  on  from  the  inn,  and 
which  set  forth  that  Mr.  Brandon,  having 
business  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, would,  if  agreeable  to  her,  do  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  calling  some  time 
that  morning.  He  added  that  he  had 
brought  a  book  for  Miss  Melcombe  from 
his  sister. 

**  I  have  sent  to  the  inn,"  said  Mrs. 
Melcombe,  "  to  beg  that  he  will  come  on 
here  to  breakfast." 

Laura  had  been  gathering  a  bunch  of 
violets,  and  she  rushed  up-stairs  and  put 
them  into  her  hair.  Then  in  a  great  hur- 
ry she  changed  her  toilette,  and,  after  as- 
certaining that  the  guest  had  arrived,  she 
came  languidly  into  the  breakfast-room, 
a  straw  hat  hanging  by  its  strings  from 
her  arm,  and  filled  with  primroses  and 
other  flowers.  She  felt  as  she  approached 
that  all  this  looked  quite  romantic,  but  it 
did  not  look  so  real  and  so  unpremedi- 
tated as  might  have  been  wished. 

Mrs.  Melcombe  had  also  changed  her 
array.  Little  Peter,  like  most  other  chil- 
dren, was  always  the  picture  of  cleanly 
neatness  when  first  he  left  his  nurse's 
hand  in  the  morning,  and  his  mother  was 
much  pleased  at  the  evident  interest  with 
which  their  guest  regarded  him,  asking 
him  various  questions  about  his  lessons, 
his  sports,  and  his  pony.  She  had  been 
deeply  gratified  at  the  kind  way  in  which 
all  the  Mortimers  and  their  connections 
had  received  her  boy;  none  of  them 
seemed  at  all  jealous.  Even  Valentine 
had  never  hinted  or  even  looked  at  her 
as  if  he  felt  that  the  property  ought  not 
to  have  gone  to  the  younger  branch. 

Peter,  now  ten  years  old,  and  but  a 
small  boy  for  his  age,  had  an  average  de- 
gree of  intelligence  ;  and  as  he  sat  wink- 
ing and  blinking  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine, he  constantly  shook  back  a  lock  of 
I  hair  that  fell  over  his  forehead,  till  Bran- 
don, quietly  putting  his  hand  to  it,  moved 
k  away,  and  while  the  boy  related  some 
Kiildish  adventure  that  he  had  encouraged 
iim  to  talk  of,  looked  at  him  with  scruli- 
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nizing  and,  as  it  seemed  to  his  mother, 
with  almost  anxious  attention. 

"  Peter  has  been  very  poorly  several 
times  this  winter,"  she  remarked.  "  I 
mean  shortly  to  uke  him  out  for  change 
of  air." 

"  His  forehead  looks  pale,"  said  Bran- 
don, withdrawing  his  hand,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  he  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
till  Mrs.  Melcombe,  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  would  stajr  at  her  house  as  lon«j 
as  his  affairs  detamed  him  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, he  accepted  her  invitation 
with  great  readiness.  He  would  spend 
that  day  and  the  next  with  her,  and,  if 
she  would  permit  it,  he  would  walk  with 
young  hopeful  to  his  tutor's  house,  and 
come  back  again  in  lime  for  luncheon. 

**  I  declare,  he  scarcely  spoke  to  me  all 
breakfast-time,"  thought'  Laura.  "  I  con- 
sider him  decidedly  a  proud  man,  and 
any  one  might  think  he  had  come  to  see 
Peter  rather  than  to  see  us." 

Brandon  evidently  did  wish  to  walk 
with  the  boy,  and  accordingly  rose  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Melcombe  giving  him  some  direc- 
tions, and  a  key  to  let  himself  in  with  by 
a  side  gate. 

All  the  intelligence  Brandon  possessed, 
and  all  his  keenness  of  observation,  he 
exercised  during  his  walk  with  the  little 
heir.  He  could  generally  attract  chil- 
dren, and  Peter  was  already  well  inclined 
toward  him,  for  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  knowing  about  a  country  boy's 
pleasures  ;  also  he  knew  all  about  the 
little  Mortimers  and  their  doings. 

Brandon  wished  to  see  Melcombe, — 
even  to  examine  some  parts  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  and  he  wanted  if  possible 
to  hear  something  more  about  the  ghost- 
story  ;  but  it  did  not  suit  him  to  betray 
any  special  interest.  So  he  left  it  to 
work  its  way  to  the  surface  if  it  would. 
It  was  not  the  business  he  had  come 
about,  but  he  had  undertaken  to  trans-ict 
that,  on  purpose  because  it  gave  him  a 
chance  of  looking  at  the  place. 

This  was  the  deep  glen,  then,  that  he 
had  heard  Valentine  speak  of  ? 

"  Yes  ;  and  mother  says  the  old  uncle 
Mortimer  (that  one  who  lived  at  Wigfield) 
improved  it  so  much  ;  he  had  so  many 
trees  thinned  out,  and  a  pond  dug  where 
there  used  to  be  a  swamp.  We've  got 
some  carp  in  that  pond.  Do  you  think, 
if  I  fed  them,  they  would  get  tame  ?  " 

Brandon  told  some  anecdote  of  certain 
carp  that  he  had  seen  abroad,  and  thea 
asked  — 
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"  Do  you  like  the  glen,  my  boy  —  is  it 
a  favourite  place  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  answered  Peter.  "  Tliere 
are  not  so  many  nests,  tliough,  as  there 
used  to  be.  It  used  to  be  quite  darlc 
with  trees." 

"Did  you  like  it  then?" 

"Yes,  it  was  jolly;  but " 

"But  what?"  asked  Brandon  care- 
lessly. 

"  Grandmother  didn't  like  it,"  said  the 
boy. 

Brandon  longed  to  ask  why. 

"She  was  very  old,  my  grandmother." 

"Yes.  And  so  she  didn't  like  the 
glen  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  the  old  uncle  has  had  a 
walk,  a  sort  of  path,  made  through  it ; 
and  mamma  says  I  may  like  it  as  much 
as  I  please,  so  does  aunt  Laura.  "You 
know,"  continued  the  child,  in  an  argu- 
mentative tone,  "there's  no  place  in  the 
world  where  somebody  hasn't  died." 

"  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  thought 
Brandon.  "  I  would  fain  raise  the  ghost 
}f  I  could.  Is  he  coming  up  now,  or  is 
he  not?" 

Presently,  however,  Peter  made  some 
allusion  to  the  family  misfortune  —  the 
death  of  the  eldest  son,  by  which  Bran- 
don perceived  that  it  had  taken  place  in 
the  glen.  He  then  dropped  the  subject, 
nothing  more  that  was  said  till  a  few 
minutes  before  they  reached  the  tutor's 
lodgings  being  of  the  least  interest. 
Then,  as  they  turned  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
Peter  looked  back. 

"  You  won't  forget  the  turn  of  the  lane 
you  are  to  take,  will  you,  Mr.  Brandon  ? 
and  you've  got  the  key  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Brandon. 

"  It's  a  green  sort  of  door,  in  the  park- 
paling.  A  new  one  has  been  made,  be- 
cause that  one  was  so  shabby.  It's  the 
one  my  uncles  went  through  when  they 
ran  away,  you  know." 

"What  uncles?"  asked  Brandon,  not 
at  all  suspecting  the  truth,  and  not  much 
interested. 

"  Why,  that  one  who  belonged  to  you," 
said  Peter,  "and  the  other  one  who  be- 
longs to  Bertie  and  Hugh.  Didn't  you 
know  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  having  observed 
the  momentary  flash  of  surprise  that 
Brandon  made  haste  to  conceal.  "  They 
ran  away,"  he  repeated,  as  Brandon 
walked  beside  him  making  no  answer, 
"a  very  long  time  before  my  mamma  was 
born,  and  they  never  came  back  any 
more  till  I  was  nearly  six  years  old." 

"So  that's  your  tutor's  house,  is  it?" 
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said  Brandon,  and    thereupon    he    took 
leave  of  him. 

"  Amazing  !  "  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  away.     "  What  next,  I  wonder  ?  " 

As  he  returned  he  revolved  this  in- 
formation in  his  mind  with  increasing 
surprise.  John  Mortimer  had  a  proud 
and  confident  way  of  talking  about  his 
father  that  did  not  sound  as  if  he  knew 
that  he  had  begun  life  by  running  away 
from  home.  Valentine,  he  was  well 
aware,  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Coming  on,  he  turned  aside  to  talk  to 
some  men  who  were  digging  a  well.  He 
knew  how  to  talk  to  working-people,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  knew  how 
to  make  them  talk  ;  but  though  they  prof- 
fered a  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  neighbourhood,  nothing  was  said 
that  gave  him  any  of  the  knowledge  he 
wanted.  And  shortly  he  went  on,  and  let 
himself  in  at  the  little  gate  with  his  key. 
It  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  he 
did  not  want  to  see  the  ladies  of  the  fam- 
ily so  soon,  he  determined  to  go  down 
into  the  steep  glen  and  look  about  him. 

He  had  no  doubt  now  that  to  this  place 
the  superstitious  story  belonged. 

First,  he  skirted  it  all  about.  From 
above  it  was  nearly  as  round  as  a  cup, 
and  as  deep  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
The  large  old  trees  had  been  left,  and  ap- 
peared almost  to  fill  it  up,  their  softly 
rounded  heads  coming  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  level  where  he  stood.  All  the 
mother-birds  —  rooks,  jays,  thrushes, 
and  pigeons  —  were  plainly  in  view  under 
him,  as  they  sat  brooding  on  their  nests 
among  the  topmost  twigs,  and  there  was 
a  great  cawing  and  crowing  of  the  cock- 
birds  while  they  flew  about  and  fed  their 
mates.  The  leaves  were  not  out ;  their 
buds  only  looked  like  green  eggs  spotting 
the  trees,  excepting  that  here  and  there 
a  horse-chestnut,  forwarder  than  its 
brethren,  was  pushing  its  crumpled  foli- 
age out  of  the  pale-pink  sheath.  Every- 
where saplings  had  been  cut  down,  and 
numbers  of  them  strewed  the  damp 
mossy  ground  ;  but  light  penetrated,  and 
water  trinkled,  there  was  a  pleasant  scent 
of  herbs  and  flowers,  and  the  whole  place 
was  cheerful  with  growth  and  spring. 

A  set  of  winding  steps  cut  in  the  soft, 
red  rock  led  into  the  glen  just  where  the 
side  was  steepest,  and  Brandon,  intent 
on  discovery,  sprang  lightly  down  them. 
He  wandered  almost  everywhere  about 
the  place.  It  seemed  to  hold  within 
itself  a  different  climate  from  the  world 
above,  where  keen  spring   air   was  stir- 
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ring ;  here  hardly  a  breath  moved,  and 
in  the  soft  sheltered  warmth  the  leaves 
appeared  visibly  to  be  expanding.  He 
forgot  his  object,  also  another  object  that 
he  hud  in  view  (the  business,  m  fact, 
which  had  brought  him),  leaned  against 
the  trunk  of  a  horse-chestnut,  listened  to 
the  missel-thrushes,  looked  at  a  pine-tree 
a  little  way  off,  that  was  letting  down  a 
mist  of  golden  dust,  and  presently  lost 
himself  in  a  reverie,  finding,  as  is  the 
way  with  a  lover,  that  the  scene  present, 
whatever  it  may  happen  to  be,  was  help- 
ing to  master  his  every-day  self,  was  in- 
deed just  the  scene  to  send  him  plunging 
yet  further  down  into  the  depths  of  his 
passionate  dreatn. 

He  had  stood  leaning  against  the  tree 
with  his  hat  at  his  feet  and  his  arms 
folded,  for  perhaps  half  an  hour.  He 
had  inherited  a  world  (with  an  ideal  com- 
panion), had  become  absorbed  into  a  life- 
time of  hope  ;  and  his  love  appeared  to 
grow  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the 
growing  freshness  and  glorious  expan- 
sion of  the  spring. 

Half  an  hour  of  hope  and  joy  consoles 
for  much  foregone  troubl?,  and  further 
satisfies  the  heart  by  making  it  an  easier 
thing  to  believe  in  more  yet  to  come. 

A  sudden  exclamation  and  a  little  crash 
roused  him. 

Laura !  She  had  come  to  visit  her 
favourite  tree,  and  lo  !  a  man  there  at 
last,  leaning  against  it  lost  in  thought, 
and  so  absolutely  still  that  she  had  not 
noticed  him. 

She  knew  in  an  instant  that  this  was 
not  Joseph,  and  yet  as  the  sight  of  him 
flashed  on  her  sense  before  recognition, 
the  nolliingness  she  always  found  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  as  of  something  real,  that 
almost  might  have  been  the  right  thing. 
As  for  him,  though  he  saw  her  flitting 
figure,  she  did  not,  for  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  pass  for  the  ghost  he  had  come  to 
look  for.  He  roused  himself  up  in  an 
instant.  "Whew!"  was  his  inward 
thought,  "she  is  alone;  what  could  be 
so  lucky  !  I'll  do  the  business  at  once, 
and  get  it  over." 

Picking  up  his  hat,  and  sinking  at 
every  step  into  the  soft  cushions  of  moss, 
he  accordingly  approached  her  and  said, 
but  perhaps  just  a  little  coldly,  "  I  did 
not  expect  to  see   you   here,  Miss   Mel- 

I combe." 
Laura   perceived    this  slight  tinge    of 
Boldness   as  plainly   as  he  did    the    im- 
brovement  in  her  appearance  since  he  had 
Irst  seen  her   in  the  morning,   for  sur- . 
Irise  at  detecting  him  had  overpowered  I 
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her  aflfcctation.  She  had  coloured  from 
having  been  startled,  and  while  she,  from 
habit,  moved  on  mechanically  to  the  tree, 
she  answered  quite  simply  and  naturally 
that  she  walked  that  way  almost  every 
day. 

Brandon  turned  and  walked  with  her. 
Opposite  to  the  said  tree,  and  very  near 
it,  was  another,  under  which  stood  a 
bench.  Laura  sat  down,  and  while  point- 
ing out  the  spot  where  certain  herons  had 
built  their  platform-like  nests,  began  to 
recover  herself,  or  rather  to  put  on  the 
damaging  affectation  which  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  she  had  thrown  ofl. 

Brandon  did  not  sit  beside  her,  but 
while  she  arranged  her  dress  to  her  mind, 
threw  her  plaid  shawl  into  becoming 
folds,  and  laying  her  hand  on  her  brace- 
let, furtively  drew  the  ornament  upon  it 
to  the  upper  side,  he  looked  at  her  and 
thought  what  a  goose  she  was. 

She  wore  a  straw  hat  with  so  wide  a 
brim  that  as  he  stood  before  her  he  did 
not  see  her  face,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
for  this  ;  it  was  not  his  business  to  re- 
prove her,  but  what  he  had  to  say  would, 
he  supposed,  put  her  a  good  deal  out  of 
countenance. 

He  was  just  about  to  speak,  and  Laura 
was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  feeling  how 
romantic  it  was  to  be  there  alone  with  a 
young  man,  was  just  wishing  that  some 
of  her  friends  could  be  looking  down 
from  above  to  see  this  interesting  pic- 
ture, and  draw  certain  conclusions,  whea 
a  decidedly  sharp  voice  called  out  from 
behind,  "  Laura  !  what  can  you  be  doing 
here?  You  know  I  don't  like  you  to  be 
forever  coming  to  that  tree. —  Laura  ?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here,"  said  Laura,  and  Mrs. 
Melcombe,  arrayed  in  blue  poplin,  stepped 
into  view,  and  made  Brandon  feel  very 
foolish  and  Laura  very  cross, 

"  Oh  !  you've  brought  Mr.  Brandon 
here  to  see  the  carp,"  said  Amelia  gra- 
ciously, but  she  hardly  knew  what  to 
think,  and  they  all  presently  went  to  the 
pond,  and  watched  the  creatures  flisliing 
up  their  golden  sides,  each  wondering  all 
the  time  what  the  two  others  were  think- 
ing of.  Tiien  as  it  was  neirly  lunch- 
time,  Amelia  and  Laura  pnKeeded  to 
leave  the  dell,  Brandon  attending  them 
and  helping  them  up  the  steps.  Ho  was 
rather  vexed  that  he  h.id  not  been  able 
to  say  his  say  and  give  Laura  a  certain 
packet  that  he  had  in  his  possession  ; 
and  as  the  afternoon  presently  clouded 
over  and  it  began  to  pour  wiili  riin,  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  himself  till 
the  bright  idea  occurred  to  him  that  he 
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would  ask  Mrs.  Melcombe  to  show  him 
the  old  house. 

Up  and  down  stairs  and  into  a  good 
many  rooms  they  all  three  proceeded  to- 
gether. Hardly  any  pictures  to  found  a 
question  or  a  theory  on  ;  no  old  china 
with  a  story  belonging  to  it ;  no  brown 
books  that  had  been  loved  by  dead  Mel- 
combes.  This  could  not  have  been  a 
studious  race.  Not  a  single  anecdote 
was  told  of  the  dead  all  the  time  they 
went  over  the  place,  till  at  last  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe unlocked  the  door  of  a  dark,  old- 
fashioned  sitting-room  up-stairs,  and 
going  to  the  shutters  opened  one  of  them, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  room  in  which  the 
dear  old  grandmother  spent  the  later 
years  of  her  life." 

This  really  was  an  interesting  old 
room.  Laura  and  Amelia  folded  back 
the  shutters  with  a  genuine  air  of  rever- 
ence and  feeling.  It  was  most  evident 
that  they  had  loved  this  woman  whose 
son  had  forbidden  her  to  leave  her  prop- 
erty to  him. 

Two  or  three  dark  old  pictures  hung 
on  the  walls,  and  there  was  a  cabinet  on 
which  Laura,  laying  her  hand,  said  — 

"The  dear  grandmother  kept  all  her 
letters  here." 

"  Indeed,"  Brandon  answered,  "  it 
must  have  been  very  interesting  to  you 
to  look  them  over.  (And  yet,"  he 
thought,  "you  don't  look  as  if  you  had 
found  in  them  anything  of  much  inter- 
est.") 

"  We  have  never  opened  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Melcombe.  "Mr.  Mortimer,  when  he 
was  here,  proposed  to  look  over  and 
sort  all  the  letters  for  me,  but  I  declined 
his  offer." 

("And  no  doubt  made  him  miserable 
by  so  doing,")  was  Brandon's  next 
thought. 

"  I  shall  keep  the  key  for  my  dear 
boy,"  she  continued,  "  and  give  it  to  him 
when  he  comes  of  age." 

("  To  find  out  something  that  he  will 
wish  he  didn't  know,")  thought  Brandon 
again.  ("That  cabinet,  as  likely  as  not, 
contains  the  evidence  of  it.  whatever  it 
is.") 

"  And  in  this  gallery  outside,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "the  dear  grandmother  used  to 
walk  every  day." 

Brandon  perceived  that  he  had  got  to 
the  core  and  heart  of  the  place  at  last. 
His  interest  was  so  intense  that  he  failed 
to  conceal  it.  He  walked  to  the  window 
and  noticed  the  pouring  rain  that  was 
streaming  between  the  rustic  pillars  of 
the   balustrades   into   the  garden  below. 


He  examined  the  pictures ;  only  two  of 
them  were  portraits,  but  in  the  back- 
ground of  one  was  an  undoubted  repre- 
sentation of  the  house  itself ;  the  other 
was  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  boy  in  a 
blue  jacket  and  a  shirt  with  a  wide  frill 
laid  back  and  open  at  the  neck.  Under 
his  arm  appeared  the  head  of  a  greyish 
dog. 

"  That  creature,"  Brandon  thought,  "is 
almost  exactly  like  my  old  dog  Smokey.  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  this  is  not  the 
portrait  of  one  of  his  ancestors." 

He  turned  to  ask  some  question  about 
it,  and  observed  to  his  surprise  that  Mrs. 
Melcombe  had  left  the  room,  and  he  was 
alone  with  Laura,  who  had  seated  herself 
on  a  sofa  and  taken  a  long  piece  of 
crochet-work  from  her  pocket,  which  she 
was  doing  almost  with  the  air  of  one  who 
waits  patiently  till  somebody  else  has  fin- 
ished his  investigations. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
that  picture,"  she  said;  "you  recognize 
it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  It  used  not  to  be  here,"  said  Laura  ; 
"the  dear  grandmother,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  always  had  it  in  her  bedroom.  It's 
Mr.  Mortimer,  your  step-father,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  that  was  his  dog,  a  great 
favourite  ;  when  he  ran  away  the  dog 
disappeared  —  it  was  always  supposed 
that  it  ran  after  him.  I  suppose,"  con- 
tinued Laura,  impelled  to  say  this  to  some 
one  who  was  sure  to  be  impressed  by  it 
—  "I  suppose  nobody  ever  did  mourn  as 
my  grandmother  did  over  the  loss  of 
those  two  sons.  Yet  she  never  used  to 
blame  them." 

They  did  run  away  then,  and  they  did 
keep  away,  and  yet  she  did  not  blame 
them.  How  deeply  pathetic  these  things 
seemed  !  Whatever  it  might  be  that  had 
made  his  step-father  write  that  letter,  it  ap- 
peared novir  to  be  thrown  back  to  the  time 
when  he  had  divided  himself  thus  from 
his  family  and  taken  his  boy-brother  with 
him. 

"And  that  other  portrait,"  said  Laura, 
we  found  up  in  one  of  the  garrets,  and 
hung  here  when  the  house  was  restored. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  my  grandmother's 
only  brother,  who  was  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  younger  than  she  was.  His  name 
was  Melcombe,  which  was  her  maiden 
name,  but  ours,  you  know,  was  really 
Mortimer." 

"  What  has  he  got  under  his  arm  ? " 
said  Brandon. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  cocked  hat  or  some 
kind  of  a  hat.     I  think  they  wore  cocked 
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hats  then  in  the  navy;  he  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy.  You  see  some  sort  of 
gold  lace  on  it." 

"  Did  he  die  at  sea  ?"  asked  Brandon. 

"  Yes.  My  great-grandfather  left  this 
place  to  his  son,  and  as  he  died  unmar- 
ried it  was  to  come  to  our  eldest  uncle, 
and  then  to  grandmother,  as  it  did,  you 
know." 

'• '  Its  name  was  Melcombe,  and  it 
came  from  the  sea,' "  Brandon  repeated 
inwardly,  adding,  "  Well,  the  ghost  can 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  mystery. 
I  shall  trouble  myself  no  more  about 
him." 

"  He  was  only  about  a  year  older  than 
my  oldest  uncle,"  proceeded  Laura,  "for 
grandmother  married  at  seventeen." 

Brandon  looked  again.  Something  in 
the  two  pictures  reminded  him  of  the 
portraits  of  the  Flambourgh  family. 
They  had  evidently  been  done  by  the 
same  artist.  Young  Daniel  Mortimer 
was  so  placed  that  his  quiet  eyes  seemed 
to  be  always  regarding  the  hearth,  now 
empty  of  warmth.  The  other,  hung  on 
the  same  wall,  seemed  to  look  out  into 
the  garden,  and  Laura  said  in  a  senti- 
mental way  that,  considering  the  evident 
love  she  had  borne  her  grandmother,  was 
not  at  all  out  of  place. 

"  There  is  a  bed  of  lilies  that  dear 
grandmother  used  to  love  to  watch,  and 
Amelia  and  I  thought  it  interesting  when 
we  had  had  this  picture  put  up  to  observe 
that  its  eyes  seemed  to  fall  on  the  same 
place.  They  were  not  friends,  my  grand- 
mother and  her  brother,  and  no  doubt 
after  his  death  my  grandmother  laid  their 
frequent  quarrels  to  heart,  and  she  had  a 
beautiful  monument  put  up  to  his  mem- 
ory. You  must  go  and  see  it,  Mr.  Bran- 
don. We  have  lately  had  it  cleaned,  and 
dear  grandmother's  name  added  under 
his." 

*'  I  will,"  said  Brandon. 


From  The  Quarn-rly  Review. 
THE  STATUE  OF  MEMNON.* 

Thebes  in  Egypt  —  who  has  not  heard 
of  its  wonders  \  Who  has  not  longed  to 
behold  them  }  That  city  of  the  hundred 
gates,  as  Homer  calls  it,  has  indeed  long 

•  I.  V Empire  Romain  en  Orient.  Par  Gaston 
Boissier.  Publii  dans  /<»  Revue  des  Deux  Mondei, 
Juillet  1874. 

2.  Ln  Stiitite  Vocttle  de  Afemnon,  comidfrh  d.tMS 
tes  rapports  nvec  F E^^^pte  et  la  Gric*.  Par  Jean 
Autoiuc  Lcironne.     Pans,  1833. 


since  passed  away ;  but  even  now  some 
of  its  massy  monuments  and  vast  sepuU 
chral  chambers  bear  witness  to  its  an- 
cient grandeur.  Above  all,  those  twin 
statues  of  colossal  size  —  *'  the  pair,"  (or 
so  our  countrymen  have  named  them  — 
continue  to  look  down  on  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  more  than  any  other  monu- 
ments arrest  the  stranger's  eve.  "  There 
they  sat"  —  so  writes  Miss  I^arriet  Mar- 
tineau,  describing  her  first  sight  of  them 

—  "  together  yet  apart,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  serene  and  vigilant,  still  keeping 
their  untired  watch  over  the  lapse  c3 
ages  and  the  eclipse  of  Egypt.  I  can 
never  believe  that  anything  else  so  ma- 
jestic as  this  pair  has  been  conceived  of 
by  the  imagination  of  art.  Nothing  evea 
in  nature  certainly  ever  affected  me  so 
unspeakably  ;  no  thunder-storm  in  my 
childhood,  nor  anv  aspect  of  Niagara,  or 
the  great  lakes  of  America,  or  the  Alps 
or  the  desert,  in  my  later  years." 

Such  were  Miss  Marti neau's  words  of 
wonder  derived  only  from  a  transient 
glance  in  her  up-stream  voyage.  But  on 
her  return,  when  she  passed  many  days 
at  Thebes,  she  found  her  first  admiration 
very  far  from  enfeebled,  and  she  has  ex- 
pressed it  with  her  wonted  vividness  of 
style:  "The  pair  sitting  alone  amidst 
the  expanse  of  verdure,  with  islands  of 
ruin  behind  them,  grew  more  striking  to 
us  every  day.  To-day,  for  the  first  time, 
we  looked  up  at  them  from  their  base. 
The  impression  of  sublime  tranquillity 
which  they  convey,  when  seen  from  dis- 
tant points,  is  confirmed  by  a  nearer  ap- 
proach.    There    they  sit,  keeping  watch 

—  hands  on  knees,  gazing  straight  for- 
ward, seeming,  though  so  much  of  the 
face  is  gone,  to  be  looking  over  to  the 
monumental  piles  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  which  became  gorgeous  tem- 
ples after  these  throne-scats  were  placed 
here  —  the  most  immovable  thrones  that 
have  ever  been  established  on  this  earth  ! " 

These  gigantic  statues,  as  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  has  measured  or  computed, 
are  forty-seven  feet  in  height;  that  is, 
above  the  present  soil,  for  they  extend  to 
seven  feet  more  below  it.  They  appear 
like  islands  during  the  yearly'  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  which  cover  the  plain 
around  them.  Each  was  at  first  of  a  sin- 
gle block,  although  the  one  to  which  we 
shall  presently  and  more  in  detail  advert 
has  been  repaired  in  five  blocks,  from  the 
middle  upwards.  Those  five  blocks  came 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry;  but  each 
original  monolith  was  of  a  stone  not 
known  within  several  days'  journey  of  the. 
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place,  so  that  the  means  adopted  for 
their  transport  are  not  easy  to  imagine  or 
explain.  What  countless  multitudes  must 
have  been  required  to  move  these  stupen- 
dous masses  ! 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  need  not  be 
reminded  how  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  patient  indus- 
try of  some  eminent  men  has  poured  a 
flood  of  light  upon  ancient  Egypt.  Not 
only  have  its  pyramids  and  sepulchral 
chambers  been  explored,  but  its  hiero- 
glyphics deciphered  and  its  inscriptions 
read.  By  these  means  —  that  is,  by  the 
tablets  at  the  back  of  the  colossi  —  we 
learn  that  both  represent  King  Amunoph 
the  Third,  who  began  his  reign  about  four- 
teen hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  They  were  designed  as  the  entrance 
to  an  avenue  leading  to  the  temple-pal- 
ace of  Amunoph,  about  eleven  hundred 
feet  farther  inland.  This  palace-temple, 
once  so  richly  adorned  with  its  sculpture, 
sphinxes,  and  columns,  is  now  a  mere 
heap  of  sandstone  —  "a  little  roughness 
in  the  plain,"  says  Miss  Martineau, 
"when  seen  from  the  heights  behind." 

Many  centuries  later,  when  Greeks  be- 
gan to  settle  in  Egypt,  they  found  that 
the  easternmost  statue  of  the  pair  had 
been  shattered  down  to  the  waist.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report,  this  mutilation  was 
due  to  the  capricious  fury  of  Cambyses, 
as  conqueror  of  Egypt.  We  regard  it, 
however,  as  highly  improbable  that  if 
Cambyses  had  been  swayed  by  such  an 
impulse,  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
vt'ith  the  demolition,  and  that  only  par- 
tial, of  only  one  of  the  statues.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that,  as  Strabo,  the  geogra- 
pher, was  assured,  an  earthquake  was 
the  cause  of  the  disaster.  To  the  half- 
statue,  which  then  remained,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  Memnon.  They  be- 
lieved it  —  notwithstanding  the  strong  as- 
severations of  the  natives,  who  rightly  al- 
leged Amunoph — to  represent  the  fabled 
son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  the  valiant 
prince  extolled  by  Homer,  who  brought 
a  host  of  Ethiopians  to  the  aid  of  Priam. 

But  ere  long  a  rumour  rose  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  statue.  As  ear-witnesses 
affirmed,  it  would  sometimes,  in  the  first 
hour  after  sunrise,  send  forth  a  musical 
voice.  The  sound,  they  said,  was  like 
that  when  a  harp  string  breaks.  "  What 
more  natural,"  exclaimed  the  Greeks, 
J*  than  that  the  son  of  Aurora  should  hail 
in  tuneful  tones  the  advent  of  his  moth- 
er !  "  Even  those  piiilosophers  who 
might  not  admit  the  argument  could  not 
deny  the  fact.    Men  and  women  of  rank 
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came  from  distant  lands  "to  hear  Mem- 
non," as  was  then  the  phrase  ;  and  we 
find  the  vocal  statue  celebrated  all 
through  the  classic  times.  Thus  when 
Juvenal,  in  his  fifteenth  satire,  is  describ- 
ing Egypt,  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  coun- 
try— 

Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chor- 
dae. 

Not  all,  nor  nearly  all,  who  came  "  to 
hear  Memnon  "  succeeded  in  their  ob- 
ject. On  many  mornings  the  statue  re- 
mained obstinately  dumb.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  expected  voice  came  forth 
at  daybreak,  the  foreign  visitors  fre- 
quently desired  to  engrave  on  the  statue 
itself  a  record  of  their  gratification.  Thus 
at  the  present  day  we  find  the  whole  lower 
part  of  the  statue  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions from  the  classic  times,  in  Greek 
or  in  Latin,  in  prose  or  in  verse. 

It  is  very  strange  that  this  huge  mass, 
so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the  river, 
should  have  been  unknown  a  century  or 
more  ago,  and  been  subsequently,  as  it 
were,  rediscovered.  We  have  now  be- 
fore us  a  quarto  volume,  published  at 
Paris  in  1733,  and  at  present  become 
very  rare,  a  "  Description  de  I'Egypie,'"  by 
M.  de  Maillet,  formerly  French  consul  at 
Cairo.  In  this  book  an  account  of  the 
statue,  with  its  name  of  Memnon,  is  given 
from  the  ancient  writers,  and  M.  de  Mail- 
let  adds  :  "  Quoiqii'il  e7t  soit^  il  ne  reste 
plus  de  traces  aiijoiirdhiii  de  ce  colosseP 

In  our  own-time  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  subject  have  mostly  been 
disposed  to  connect  the  "  magical  chords 
of  Memnon,"  as  Juvenal  calls  them,  with 
some  artifice  of  the  priests.  They  "no 
doubt  contrived  the  sound  of  the  statue  " 
—  so  says,  for  example,  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, in  his  "  Handbook  of  Egypt." 
For  our  part  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  character  of  the  hierophants  at 
Thebes,  or  bound  in  any  manner  to  de- 
fend them  :  ^ 

Oh  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  blest  abodes, 

A  decent  priest  where  monkeys  were  the  gods  ! 

But  our  regard  for  historical  truth 
obliges  us  to  say  that,  as  we  believe,  there 
was  no  priestcraft  whatever  in  this  case. 
The  priests  heard  the  voice,  as  did  the 
visitors,  but  were  as  ignorant  of  its  real 
cause.  They  did  no  more  than  share  the 
common  error,  although  no  doubt  they 
benefited  by  it. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  opinion 
which  we  have  now  expressed  entirely 
accords  with  that  of  a  most  competent 
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judg:e  on  any  subject  connected  with 
classic  times,  M.  Gaston  Boissier.  He 
has  touched  upon  this  question  incident- 
ally, while  discussing  the  inscriptions  on 
the  statue,  in  an  *'  Essay  on  tlie  Roman 
Monuments  in  the  East,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Monde s  of  July 
last  year.  But  for  full  details  we  would 
refer  to  the  earlier  and  more  special 
treatise  of  M.  Letronne  ;  a  rare  book, 
however,  of  which  there  were  only  two 
hundred  copies  printed  ;  and  even  of 
these  no  more  than  one  hundred  were  on 
sale.  It  is  mainly  by  the  aid,  then,  of 
these  two  able  archa?olo;T;ists  —  Boissier 
and  Letronne  —  that  we  hope  to  render 
the  whole  case  clear  and  convincing  to 
our  readers. 

And  first,  as  to  the  shattering  of  the 
statue.  Admitting:  an  earthquake  to  have 
been  the  cause,  there  still  remains  the 
question  by  which,  or  at  what  period, 
these  huge  frap:ments  were  hurled  down. 
M.  Letronne  has  produced  a  passage 
from  the  "  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,"  as 
translated  by  St.  Jerome.  It  refers  to  the 
year  27  before  Christ,  when,  as  it  states, 
the  edifices  of  Thebes  were  levelled  to 
the  ground.  "  TlicbcB  Egvpti  usque  ad 
solum  diruta.^^  Judging  even  from  what 
now  remains,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
great  exaggeration.  Yet  still  the  fact  re- 
mains beyond  dispute,  that  in  the  year 
alleged  there  was  a  violent  convulsion  of 
nature,  which  wrought  great  havoc  at 
Thebes.  Now  earthquakes  are,  or  were, 
extremely  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  has  been  noticed  by  Pliny,  who,  in 
one  sentence,  has  rather  strangely  lumped 
together  Gaul  and  Egypt.  "  Gallia  et 
jJ^gyptus  7jnnime  quatiuntur.^'*  If  then 
any  person  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  statue  took 
place  in  the  year  27  before  Christ,  he  will 
lind  it  very  difficult  to  name  any  other 
earthquake  to  which  within  the  necessary 
limits  of  time  that  partial  destruction  can 
be  ascribed. 

But  farther,  this  date  accurately  tallies 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  visit  of  Strabo  to  Egypt  was  made  be- 
tween the  years  18  and  7  before  the  Chris- 1 
lian  era,  that  is  ten  or  twenty  years  after! 
the   earthquake   which  Eusebius  has  re 


convulsioQ  of  the  earth.    That  convulsion 
was  then  too  recent  for  them  to  ente."     i 
or  express  any  doubt  upon  the  su 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ha( 
a  liundred  and  fifty  years  liter,  the  1: 
ory  of   the  earthquake  appears  to    I... 
faded  away,  and  the  colossus  w.\s  i!i'  a 
included  in  the  list  of  monuments  w;   <  » 
Cambyses    had    attemj)icd    to    des:      . 
Several  of   the  inscriptions  dating  fr     1 
that  reign,  and  still  to  be  traced  along  the 
base  of  the  statue,  allude  to  this  as  to  a 
certain  fact. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  until  the 
statue  was  shattered  to  its  waist  there 
was  no  thought  or  question  of  its  musical 
sound  at  sunrise.  It  was  only  since  then 
that  the  **  voice  of  Memnon  '  was  heard, 
or  that  by  degrees  the  rumours  of  it  spread 
abroad.  Miss  Mariineau  is  therefore 
quite  in  error  when,  after  mentioning  hoir 
the  easternmost  statue  was  shattered  by 
Cambyses,  she  adds,  "  after  which,  how- 
ever, it  still  gave  out  its  gentle  music  to 
the  morning  sun."  It  was  not  in  spile  of, 
but  in  consequence  of,  the  mutilatioa 
that  the  musical  sound  was  heard. 

On  the  rumours,  as  they  gradually  went 
forth  of  this  wonderful  voice,  travellers, 
some  of  princely  rank,  were  attracted  to 
the  spot,  and  bore  witness  to  the  miracle. 
Thus,  when  in  the  year  19 of  the  Christian 
era  Germanicus  appeared  in  Egypt,  and 
sailed  up  the  Nile,  we  are  informed  by 
Tacitus  that  he  visited  the  vocal  statue. 
But  as  we  have  already  noted,  Memnoa 
was  by  no  means  constant  or  indiscrim- 
inating  in  his  favours.  On  some  morn- 
ings the  pilgrims  were  gratified  with  the 
expected  voice,  on  others  they  went  dis« 
appointed  away. 

From  this  variation  there  ensued,  ere 
long,  the  common  idea  that  to  hear  Mem- 
non was  a  high  privilege  —  a  special  fa- 
vour of  the  gods.  The  inscriptions  at 
the  base  of  the  statue,  beginning,  so  far 
as  their  dates  can  be  traced,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  are  forward  to  commemorate  the 
fact. 

Here  follow  some  of  these  inscriptions 
as  translated,  the  originals  being  partly 
in  Latin  and  partly  in  very  indifferent 
Greek. 


corded.     At  Thebes  he  found  the  natives 


full  of  traditional  resentment  at  the  long-; 
past  Persian  conquest.  They  appear  to  | 
have  pointed  out,  or  enumerated  to  him,! 
various  of  their  monuments  as  mutilated  I 
by  Cambyses.  But  they  always  excepted 
the  colossal  statue,  which,  as  was  said 
among  them,  had  been  rent  asunder  by  a 


I,  Funisulan.i  Vet  > 

Africanus,  Prxfcct 

an  hour  and  a  half  l»i;i'»i(.  >ij:iii--L  wii  cn.  n;.* 
of  Kchruary,  in  the  first  year  of  the  august 
Emperor  Domitian, 

This  date  corresponds  to  the  year  82 
of  the  Christian  era. 
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In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  Caesar  Augustus,  Germanicus,  I, 
Titus  Petronius  Secundus,  Praefect,  heard 
Memnon  at  the  first  hour  in  the  Ides  of  March, 
and  gave  him  honour  in  the  Greek  verses  in- 
scribed below. 

Here  then  follow  the  verses,  which 
seem  of  but  moderate  merit ;  although 
M.  Letronne,  considering  the  authorship, 
is  disposed  to  view  them  with  indulgence  : 
'•'Fort  passables,''^  he  says,  ^'Pour  etre 
Voirurage  (fun  pj'^fet.^'* 

After  the  first  hour,  and  when  in  the  course 
of  the  second  the  genial  day  {alma  dies)  irra- 
diates the  ocean,  the  Memnonian  Voice  was 
happily  heard  by  me  three  times. 

Viaticus  Theramenes  made  (this  inscrip- 
tion) when  he  heard  Memnon  in  the  Calends 
of  June,  Servianus  being  for  the  third  time 
Consul.  With  him  was  his  wife  Asidonia 
Calpe. 

The  third  consulship  of  Servianus  an- 
swers to  the  year  of  our  Lord  134. 
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{Greek  Verses)  by  Ccecilia  Trebiilla. 
Hearing  the   sacred  voice   of   Memnon,  I 
longed  for  thee,   O  my  mother,  and  desired 
that  thou  also  mightest  hear  it. 

{In  Greek  verse.) 

Thy  mother,  O  renowned  Memnon,  the  God- 
dess, the  rosy-fingered  Aurora,  has  rendered 
thee  vocal  for  me  who  desired  to  hear  thee. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  illustrious  Antoni- 
nus, and  in  the  month  of  Pachon,  counting 
thirteen  days,  twice,  O  Divine  Being,  did  I 
hear  thy  Voice  as  the  sun  was  leaving  the 
majestic  waves  of  Ocean. 

Once  the  son  of  Saturn,  great  Jove,  had 
made  thee  monarch  of  the  East ;  now  thou  art 
but  a  stone ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy 
Voice  proceeds. 

Gemellus  wrote  these  verses  in  his  turn, 
having  come  hither  with  his  dear  wife  Rufilla 
and  his  children. 

The  1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus answers  to  150  of  our  era. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  visit 
ever  paid  to  Memnon  was  from  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  in  the  year  of  Christ  140. 
That  emperor,  whose  intelligent  curiosity 
led  him  to  view  in  their  turn  almost  every 
place  of  note  in  his  dominions,  appears  to 
have  passed  many  days,  perhaps  even  a 
whole  month,  at  Thebes.  With  him 
came  his  empress  Sabina;  and  in  their 
train  was  a  blue-stocking  matron,  Julia 
Balbilla  by  name.  This  lady  desiring  to 
do  honour  to  her  patron,  inscribed  at  the 
base  of  the  statue  several  pieces  of 
pedantic  verse  composed  by  herself.  In 
one  of  them  she  triumphantly  relates  that 


the  emperor  heard  Memnon  no  less  than 
three  times  — "a  clear  proof,"  adds  Bal- 
billa, "  that  the  gods  love  Hadrian." 

Sabina  was  not  quite  so  fortunate. 
She  was  greatly  displeased  that  when 
she  first  appeared  before  him  Memnon 
remained  mute.  Her  displeasure  is  still 
attested  by  an  inscription  in  Greek  verse, 
composed,  it  would  seem,  by  one  of  her 
attendants,  perhaps  by  the  same  blue- 
stocking matron  who  wrote  the  rest. 


Having  failed  to  hear  Memnon  yesterday, 
we  prayed  to  him  not  to  be  again  unfavorable 
to  us,  nor  withhold  his  Divine  Sound ;  for  the 
venerable  features  of  the  Empress  were  in- 
flamed with  anger.  The  Emperor  himself 
might  be  irritated,  and  a  lasting  sadness  might 
invade  his  venerable  consort.  Memnon  ac- 
cordingly, dreading  the  wrath  of  these  im- 
mortal princes,  has  of  a  sudden  sent  forth  his 
melodious  voice,  thus  showing  that  he  takes 
pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  Gods. 


The  accounts  of  the  Memnon  statue 
and  of  its  voice  at  sunrise,  as  transmitted 
to  us  by  divers  pagan  writers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  are  clear, 
distinct,  and  consistent  with  each  other. 
There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception 
in  that  historical  romance,  "  The  Life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,"  by  Philostratus. 
Dr.  Jowett,  in  the  article  on  Apollonius 
which  he  contribu'ed  to  one  cf  Dr. 
Smith's  classical  dictionaries,  describes 
that  book  as  a  "  mass  of  incongruities  and 
fables  ;  "  nor  shall  we  find  any  reason  to 
modify  that  general  judgment  by  the  par- 
ticular instance  which  is  now  before  us. 

Philostratus  then,  writing  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  that  is  between 
the  years  222  and  235  of  our  era,  describes 
the  wanderings  and  the  miracles  of  Apol- 
lonius in  the  first  century  since  the  birth 
of  Christ.  He  makes  his  hero  visit  the 
Memnon,  vi^hich  he  represents  as  not 
mutilated  but  entire.  The  head,  he 
says,  is  of  a  beardless  young  man  ;  his 
arms  rest  upon  his  throne,  his  figure 
leans  forward  as  though  in  act  to  rise, 
his  mouth  and  eyes  betoken  a  man  in  the 
act  to  speak,  and  when  the  voice  does 
issue  his  eyes  shine  forth  with  especial 
brilliancy,  like  those  of  a  man  on  whom 
the  sunlight  falls. 

But  what  a  fancy  fabric  is  here  ! 
All  the  other  efiigies  of  Amunoph  the 
Third  represent  him  as  bearded  :  it  seems 
therefore  all  but  certain  that  this  colos- 
sus when  entire  was  bearded  also.  As 
to  the  figure  bending  forward  as  though 
ready  to   rise,   M.   Letronne   assures  us 


ithat  no  such  attitude  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Egyptian  statue.  The  eyes 
that  betoken  an  intention  of  speaking, 
and  that  beam  with  preternatural  light 
whenever  the  voice  is  heard,  are  plainly 
the  work  of  the  imagination,  and  of  the 
imagination  only. 
But  further  still,  it  is  expressly  stated 
by  Philostratus,  though  M.  Letronne  was 
the  first  to  notice  it,  as  bearing  on  this 

?[UCstion,  that  Philostratus  does  not  pro- 
ess  to  give  this  description  on  his  own 
authority,  but  quotes  the  words  of  Damis, 
who  was  a  writer  in  Assyria  a  century 
and  a  half  before.  The  account  which 
Philostratus,  still  following  Damis,  pro- 
ceeds to  give  «f  the  first  cataract,  may 
vie  for  its  inaccuracy  with  his  account  of 
the  Memnon.  Here  he  says  the  Nile  is 
flowing  among  mountains,  like  to  those 
of  Tmolus,  in  Lydia,  from  which  its 
waters  dash  down  with  so  prodigious  a 
noise,  that  many  persons  who  approached 
them  nearly,  have  lost  in  consequence  all 
power  of  hearing.  May  we  not  then 
upon  the  whole  adopt  the  judgment  of  M. 
Chassang,  the  last  translator  of  the  "  Life 
of  Apollonius  "  ?  "  Tout  porte  ci  croirc 
que  cettc  description  de  la  statue  de  Mem- 

on  finest   qu^une  ampiijication  de  rlU- 

riguey 
It,  as  the  ancients    did,  we    were   to 

egard  the  voice  of  Memnon  as  a  miracle 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  godhead  to 

an  —  we  must  own  that  not  many  mira- 
cles could  be  better  attested.  We  should 
have  in  its  support  an  unbroken  chain  of 
testimonies,  derived  from  the  most  vari- 
ous sources,  and  extending  over  scores 
of  years.  But  in  this  case  the  light  of 
modern  science  has  supplied  a  natural 
and  simple  explanation.  "  O//  sait  que 
cctte  ddcouverte  est  due  ci  notre  illustre 
Letronne,^^  —  such  are  the  words  of  M. 
Gaston  Boissier.  But  in  spite  of  this 
positive  OK  sait,  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  no  such  thing  is  known,  for  no  such 
thing  is  true.  Even  for  ourselves,  the 
writers  in  this  review,  we  may  claim 
precedence  in  the  explanation  over  M. 
Letronne.  And  this  the  following  dates 
will  clearly  show. 

The  volume  of  M.  Letronne  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  1833.  We  of  the 
(2uarterly,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our 
eighty-eighth  number,  published  in  Feb- 
ruary, 183 1,  were  reviewing  Herschel*s 
'*  Treatise  on  Sound."  Nor  will  it  be 
any  breach  of  confidence,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  to  state  that  this  article  was 
contributed  by  one  of  the  foremost  men 
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of  science  in  his  day  —  by  Mr.,  lioce  Sir 
David,  Brewster. 

In  his  article  then  upon  Herschel,  Sir 
David  took  occasion  to  advert,  though 
not  at  length,  to  the  case  of  the  statue  of 
Memnon.  Here  arc  the  words  he  used  : 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our 
belief  that  the  sound  or  sounds  which  it 
[the  statue  of  Memnon]  discharged  were 
the  offspring  of  a  natural  cause."  In 
common  with  some  travellers,  whom  we 
alleged,  we  "ascribed  these  sounds  to 
the  transmission  of  rarefied  air  through 
the  crevices  of  a  sonorous  stone."  And 
he  adds:  "The  phenomenon  proceeded 
without  doubt  from  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun." 

It  is  plain,  we  may  now  subjoin,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  phenomenon  could 
not  be  uniform  or  constant,  but  would 
depend  on  the  varying  conditions  of  tem- 
perature or  season. 

In  the  same  article  we  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  this  is  no  solitary  instance. 
There  are  several  other  well-attested 
cases  of  musical  sounds  which  issue  at 
sunrise  from  the  like  crevices,  and  which 
are  explained  by  the  same  cause.  Above 
all,  we  quoted  the  observations  of  the 
celebrated  traveller.  Baron  Humboldt, 
when  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronooko  :  '*  The  granite  rock,"  he  says, 
"on  which  we  lay  is  one  of  those  where 
travellers  on  the  Oronooko  have  heard 
from  time  to  time  towards  sunrise  sub- 
terranean sounds  resembling  those  of  the 
organ.  The  missionaries  call  these  stones 
loxas  de  musica.  *  It  is  witch-craft,'  s.aid 
our  young  Indian  pilot.  .  .  .  But  the  ex- 
istence of  a  phenomenon  that  seems  to 
depend  on  a  certain  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere cannot  be  denied.  The  shelves  of 
rock  are  full  of  very  narrow  and  deep 
crevices.  They  are  heated  during  the 
day  to  about  50''.  I  often  found  their 
temperature  at  the  surface  during  the 
night  at  39".  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  subterraneous  and  the  external 
air  would  attain  its  maximum  about  sun- 
rise, or  at  that  moment  which  is  at  the 
same  time  farthest  from  the  period  of  the 
maximum  of  the  heat  of  the  precedioe 
day."  ^ 

Nor  did  the  acute  mind  of  Humboldt 
fail  to  notice,  even  though  very  vaguely, 
the  close  connection  between  this  case 
and  that  of  the  Theban  colossus.  For 
he  goes  on  to  ask  :  "  .May  we  not  admit 
that  the  ancient  iohabitaois  of  Egypt,  ia 
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passing  incessantly  up  and  down  the 
Nile,  had  made  the  same  observation  on 
some  rock  of  the  Thebaid,  and  that  the 
music  of  the  rocks  there  led  to  the  jug- 
glery of  the  priests  in  the  statue  of 
Memnon  ?  " 

In  the  same  article  we  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  analogous  phenomena 
among  the  sandstone  rocks  of  El  Na- 
kous,  in  Arabia  Petraea.  But  without 
quitting  the  soil  of  Egypt,  or  even  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  a  striking  par- 
allel can  be  adduced.  We  called  as  wit- 
nesses three  French  artists,  Messrs.  Jo- 
mard,  Jollois,  and  Devilliers,  who  state 
that,  being  in  a  monument  of  granite 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  palace  of  Karnak  stood,  they  heard 
a  noise  which  resembled  that  of  a  chord 
breaking  —  the  very  comparison  em- 
ployed by  Pausanias  —  issue  from  the 
blocks  at  sunrise.  And  they  were  of 
opinion  that  these  sounds  "might,"  in 
their  own  words,  "have  suggested  to  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  invent  the  juggleries 
of  the  Memnonium."  The  fact  indeed 
may  be  taken  as  now  accepted  and  ad- 
mitted by  men  of  science.  It  is  no  longer, 
we  think,  doubted  in  any  quarter  that  the 
action  of  the  morning  sun  on  the  chilled 
air  in  the  crevices  of  rock  may  and  does 
produce  the  same  effect  as  was  observed 
in  the  statue  of  Memnon. 

We  would  observe,  that  although  in 
this  explanation  we  claim  priority  over 
M.  Letronne,  we  most  cheerfully  accord 
it  to  Baron  Humboldt  and  to  the  other 
explorers,  whose  remarks  we  have  tran- 
scribed. Still  earlier  precedence  is  due 
to  M.  Dussaulx,  the  French  translator  of 
Juvenal,  who  was  the  first,  we  rather 
think,  to  suggest  the  true  theory  of  the 
niagica  chordcB  in  his  author. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  M.  Letronne 
himself  never  made  that  claim  of  priority 
which  his  countryman  has  thought  fit  to 
make  in  his  behalf.  On  the  contrary,  he 
expressly  quoted  in  his  margin  our  arti- 
cle of  February,  183 1,  and  derived  from 
it  the  remarkable  account  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt of  the  Oronooko  sounds.  His  in- 
dustry has  also  collected  some  further 
parallel  cases  —  one,  for  instance,  near 
the  Maladetta  mountain  in  the  Pyrenees 
—  and  devoting  a  whole  volume,  instead 
of  a  mere  digression  in  a  quarterly-arti- 
cle, to  this  subject,  he  has  treated  it  in  a 
most  complete  and  convincing  manner, 
with  which  our  own  cursory  remarks 
could  never  pretend  to  vie. 

Admitting  then,  as  no  one  seems  at 
present  to  deny,  that  the  phenomenon  of 
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the  Theban  colossus  was  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  air,  the  question 
would  still  remain  whether,  as  some  per- 
sons persistently  assert,  "  the  jugglery  of 
the  priests,"  as  they  term  it,  was  at  all 
concerned.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  was  not.  Let  it, 
in  the  first  place,  be  considered  that 
there  is  no  hiding-place  or  secret  cham- 
ber in  or  near  the  statue  ;  and  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  these,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  voice  of  Memnon  could  be 
either  promoted  or  restrained.  Secondly, 
had  the  priests  really  possessed  any  such 
power  of  promoting  the  miraculous  voice, 
they  would  certainly  have  used  it  in  be- 
half of  the  great  and  powerful  — of  those 
whose  favour  they  desired  to  gain.  How 
then  could  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
wife  of  a  prefect  of  Egypt  was  allowed 
to  make  two  visits  without  hearing  the 
desired  sound;  that  in  like  manner  the 
consort  of  an  emperor  came  for  the  first 
time  in  vain,  to  her  great  displeasure  and 
at  the  risk  of  her  resentment ;  while  a 
common  soldier  has  put  on  record  that 
he  enjoyed  the  privilege  no  less  than 
thirteen  times .? 

The  latest  inscription  that  bears  a  date 
upon  the  statue  is  by  Marcus  Ulpius 
Primianus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  the  sec- 
ond consulship  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  194;  and  the. 
restoration  of  the  statue  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, made  a  few  years  afterwards. 
In  its  mutilated  state,  the  lower  half  from 
which  the  voice  proceeded  was  part  of 
the  original  monolith  ;  when  restored,  or 
rather  rebuilt,  that  lower  half  bore,  as  it 
still  bears  upon  it,  five  ranges  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone.  The  magnitude 
and  cost  of  this  construction  must  be 
held  to  indicate  an  emperor's  work,  and 
the  result  of  an  emperor's  visit.  Now 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  no  emperor, 
except  Septimius  Severus,  ever  came  to 
Upper  Egypt.  His  biographer,  Spartia- 
nus,  records  of  him  that  "he  carefully 
examined  Memphis,  the  Pyramids,  the 
Labyrinth,  and  Memnon." 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  cannot  but  be 
thought  surprising  that  while  there  are 
so  many  inscriptions  on  the  base  of  the 
colossus  to  commemorate  the  visit  of 
Hadrian,  not  a  single  one  appears  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  Severus.  As 
is  argued  by  M.  Letronne,  there  is  only 
one  explanation  that  can  be  assigned  as 
satisfactory  or  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  omission  —  namely,  to  presume  that 
when  Severus  came  to  the  statue  it  re- 
mained   obstinately    dumb.      These    in- 
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•iptions,    it     should    be    remembered, 
never  i)ut  up  when  tliere  was  a  fail- 
In  the  sound,  unless  in  the  case  when 
first  failures  were   followed   by  suc- 

flt  may  also  be  inferred,  with  consider- 

>1e  probability,  that  the  silence  of  the 
<fatue  in  the    august   presence  was   the 

luse  of  its  reconstruction.  Severus  was 
I    sincere  and    zealous    pagan  ;  and   he 

ved  in  an  age  when  the  adherents  of  the 
cild  mythology,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  Ciiristians,  strove  hard  to  regain 
»!ie  public  confidence  and  favour.  It 
•IS  during  his  reign  that  the  main  at- 
icnipt  was  made  to  hold  forth  ApoUonius, 
of  Tyana,  as  a  worker  of  wonders  and 
religious  teacher,  in  opposition  to  our 
Lord.  In  like  manner  the  voice  of  Mem- 
non,  as  a  pagan  prodigy,  was  esteemed  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Christian  miracles. 
The  priests  and  devotees,  as  M.  Boissier 
puts  it,  would  assure  Severus  that  since 
Memnon  even  in  his  mutilated  state  gave 
his  greeting  often,  though  not  quite  so 
often  as  he  ought,  his  voice  would  certain- 
ly become  both  more  distinct  and  more 
unfailing  if  once  his  statue  were  restored. 
This  is  no  mere  vague  conjecture  of  the 
popular  belief.  Several  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  base  express  or  imply  the 
idea  that  Memnon,  when  entire,  could 
speak  in  language,  but  since  his  mutila- 
tion, was  reduced  to  inarticulate  souuds. 

But  there  is  yet  anotiier  point  of  view 
from  which  the  emperor  might  be  urged. 
The  silence  of  the  statue  denoted  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods.  Did  it  not,  then, 
become  a  devout  worshipper,  such  as  was 
Severus,  to  take  some  step  for  removing 
that  displeasure  ?  Should  he  not  ap- 
pease the  ofTenrled  deity  by  a  splendid 
reconstruction  of  his  statue  ? 

Yielding,  perhaps  —  for  there  is  no 
positive  si;itt;meDt  on  the  subject  —  to 
tome  such  representations,  the  emperor 

give  orders  for  ihe  costly  work  required. 
ut  alas  for  the  result !  In  his  new  con- 
struction he,  of  course,  tilled  up  the 
ancient  crevices,  and  in  consequence 
silenced  Memnon  forever.  Aurora  con- 
tiQued  to  rise  as  usual,  but  received  no 
further  greetings  from  lier  son. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
▼aried  fortunes,  the  rise  and  t!ie  fall,  of 
this  celebrated  prodigy.  Well  pleased 
shall  we  be  if  any  future  traveller,  as  in 
his  Nile-boat  he  nears  that  majestic  mon- 
ument, shall  feel  that  he  owes  to  our 
Eages  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
isiory,  and  a  warmer  interest  in  its 
survey. 
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From  The  ConihUI  Mafuioa. 
MISS  ANGEL. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  MUSICIANS     WAITI.SG  ;      ENTER     SEK- 
VANTS." 

Lady  W.  had  not  spared  thought  and 
trouble  to  make  her  ball  go  cff  with  all 
i  brilliancy  of  wax  and  fire,  of  minuet  and 
i  country-dance,  of  beauty  dressed  to  bent 
advantage,  and  music  playing  in  time  to 
dignified  graces  ;  servants  without  num- 
ber were  standing  about  the  doors,  dis- 
playing their  masters'  gold-braided  am- 
bitions and  bright-coloured  liveries.  De 
Horn's  green  lacqueys  were  conspicuous 
among  them  ;  they  carried  wands  in  their 
hands  and  wore  huge  nosegays.  The 
park  was  lighted  by  torches,  lamps  were 
hanging  along  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  house.  A  crowd  stood  outside  the 
iron  gates,  cheering  occasionally  as  the 
long  names  and  the  splendours  and  per- 
sons belonging  to  each  came  driving  up. 
I  think  people  were  less  blasi  then  than 
they  are  now,  and  thought  more  seriously 
upon  certain  subjects.  Dancing,  for  in- 
stance, and  powdering,  and  posture* 
took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  so  did  con- 
versation and  correspondence  — of  all  of 
which  exercises  our  own  generation 
seems  somewhat  impatient,  as  it  hurries 
on  its  way  curtailing  with  small  cere- 
mony. 

Miss  Angel  started  in  her  grand  equi- 
page to  take  her  part  in  all  the  stale  cere- 
monies, and  her  father  put  on  his  old 
cloak  and  prepared  to  follow  into  the 
crowd  to  have  the  glory  of  seeing  his 
child  pass  into  the  paradise  of  lords. 
The  Princess  of  Brunswick  was  to  be 
there  and  other  great  personages.  Little 
Rosa  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go 
too,  that  as  it  was  a  fine  November  night 
shining  with  many  stars  and  crossed 
by  no  chill  winds,  the  old  man  consented 
to  it,  and  the  little  girl  starie  I  clinging 
to  his  hand  and  dancing  with  delight 
along  the  pavement.  I  suppose  to  one 
or  two  people  present  or  in  the  crowd 
within  or  without  every  ball  is  dcliglitful ; 
certainly  little  Rosa  in  her  outer  dark- 
ness was  as  happy  as  any  of  the  splen* 
did  and  lig!ued-up  ladies  within — far 
happier  than  Angel  herself,  who  had 
come  in  a  strange  and  depressed  state  of 
mind. 

By  degrees  (it  often  happens  after  de- 
pression), her  spirits  rose  wil.lly.  If  a 
new  gown,  plenty  of  music,  Sin"):)th  pol- 
ished floors,  adm'u'ation,  and  hal(-a-dozett 
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persons  at  her  elbow,  could  make  her 
happy,  these  elements  were  not  wanting. 
Antonio  was  gone,  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
left  her,  but  all  these  vanities  remained. 
People  talk  of  fleeting  worldiness  ;  it 
seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  that  she 
could  count  upon.  Friendship  left  her 
in  a  fury  ;  love  m^de  a  speech  and  walked 
out  of  the  room  ;  but  here  was  faithful 
vanity,  and  amenities  unchanging  ;  here 
were  partners  and  compliments,  here  was 
De  Horn  unremitting  in  courteous  at- 
tention. Since  other  things  were  not  for 
her,  she  would  take  what  she  could  hold. 
Was  frivolity  a  divine  goddess  after  all  ? 
was  this  to  be  the  experience  of  her  life, 
to  find  divinity  in  one  thing  after  an- 
other .?  At  times  during  that  eventful 
evening  Miss  Angel's  laughter  and 
spirits  were  almost  wild,  but  at  others 
she  drooped.  There  was  anxiety  in  the 
air;  the  secret  feelings  of  the  last  few 
months  seemed  mingling  with  the  scene 
before  her.  Almost  the  first  person  she 
saw  as  she  came  into  the  room  was  Mr. 
Reynolds,  talking  to  one  of  the  beautiful 
Ladies  Waldegrave.  He  came  up  to  her, 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  gentle  deprecat- 
ing look.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  re- 
spond ;  there  was  a  dazzle  of  lights  be- 
fore her  eyes,  of  music  in  her  ears.  She 
turned  away  quickly,  and  just  realized 
the  fact  that  Lady  Diana,  who  was  in 
crimson  and  looking  greatly  bored,  was 
beckoning  to  her  to  come  and  stand  by 
her  side. 

From  their  corner  the  two  ladies  could 
see  into  the  great  dining-room,  which  had 
been  decorated  and  turned  into  a  dan- 
cing-hall. An  arch  had  been  opened  into 
the  little  octagon  room.  Miss  Angel's 
late  retreat. 

Her  bedroom  had  been  transformed 
into  a  retiring-boudoir,  with  lamps  and 
low  divans  ;  almost  all  the  windows  were 
unshuttered,  and  the  lights  on  the  terrace 
without,  and  the  shouts  of  the  bystand- 
ers, seemed  to  make  a  fiery  circle  and 
outer  incantation  to  the  glittering  magic 
within.  There  is  a  picture  by  Stothard 
of  a  court-ball  in  those  days^  delicately 
and  charmingly  indicated.  There  is  a 
sweeping  and  measured  calm  in  all  the 
brilliance,  a  high-bred  grace  and  com- 
posure. Lady  W.'s  ball  was  remarkable 
for  this  mixture  of  brightness  and  grave 
restraining  sense  of  high  dignity  pres- 
ent. 

The  country-dances  were  performed 
with  great  spirit.  Angelica  danced  twice 
■with  M.  de  Horn,  who  came  and  remind- 
ed her  that  she  was  promised  as  she 


stood  by  Lady  Di.  De  Horn's  dancing 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  He 
was  stately,  composed,  graceful,  moving 
his  long  limbs  with  a  sort  of  careless 
ease.  When  dancing,  he  seemed  quite 
different  from  the  somewhat  conscious 
person  he  appeared  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. His  ear  for  music  must 
have  been  remarkable ;  and  the  whole 
glittering  set  of  country-dancers  seemed 
to  be  inspirited  and  kept  to  the  measure 
by  this  one  man's  performance.  They 
swayed  and  bowed,  and  stamped  their 
high  heels  ;  the  swords  swung,  the  gen- 
tlemen's gold  embroideries,  which  they 
shared  with  their  lacqueys,  twinkled  ;  the 
stately  lady  figures  rose  and  sank,  and 
pointed  their  satin  toes.  De  Horn  among 
them  all,  in  his  black  and  silver,  seemed 
to  beat  his  own  time  and  to  keep  the 
music  itself  in  measure.  Angelica  made 
no  secret  of  her  pleasure  in  his  per- 
formance. When  excellence  reaches  a 
certain  point,  even  dancing  becomes  a 
fine  art,  and  ceases  to  be  a  personal  dis- 
play to  real  artistic  natures.  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  a  small  fine  art,  but  it 
was  all  in  all  for  the  moment  ;  and  when 
De  Horn's  glance  sought  Angelica's  after 
one  of  their .  complicated  evolutions,  she 
gave  a  bright  and  unqualified  look  of 
approval  and  interest. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  still  standing  not 
far  off,  and  he  saw  her  glance,  and  then 
he  looked  down  at  his  shoebuckles,  feel- 
ing as  if  he  had  no  right  to  watch  Angel- 
ica's expressions  or  movements  any 
more.  That  look  seemed  to  tell  him  he 
had  been  right  to  absolve  his  conscience. 
She  was  a  ghost  to  him — that  beautiful 
living  v/oman,  with  the  light  of  youth  in 
her  eyes,  of  interest  and  fine  intelligence. 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  gone  when  De  Horn 
conducted  her  back  to  her  place  by  Lady 
Di.  He  remained  by  her  side,  not  talk- 
ing exactly,  for  he  was  3.  person?iage  muet^ 
and  depended  more  upon  his  legs  than 
his  wits  for  the  favour  he  received  from 
the  world.  He  stood  listening  to  Angel- 
ica's talk  with  everybody  else,  and  put- 
ting in  a  word  every  now  and  then  more 
or  less  to  the  purpose. 

"  What  a  stupid  man  De  Horn  is  !  " 
said  Lady  Di  once,  when  he  had  moved 
away,  called  off  by  some  acquaintance. 
"  I  cannot  imagine  him  the  hero  I  am 
assured  he  is.  They  say  he  fought  with 
wonderful  courage  at  Hastenbeck  a  year 
ago.     He  does  not  look  warlike  now." 

"Do  you  not  think  so?"  said  the 
Kauffmann.  "  I  think  the  man  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  a  human  being." 


H^pvhich  De   Horn  made  his  way  ?     It  was 

B^Kome   curious  power  he  had  of   makin«^ 

H^ftthers  half  interested,  half  afraid.     An- 

H^Relica  dimly  felt  that  she  was  in  danger. 

T^Me  still  seemed  with  her,  even  when  she 

was  talking  to  others.     Goethe  tells  Eck- 

ermann    about    attractive   and    repulsive 

powers    belonging   to    human    beings   as 

they  walk  in  mysteries.      It   must   have 

been  some  magnetic  powers  in  Dc  Horn 

which  imposed  upon  so  many. 

As  the  handsome  couple  stood  side  by 
side  they  commanded  a  view  of  the  bril- 
liant company  in  the  blazing  hall  and  on 
the  staircase  drawn  up  to  receive  the  ^ 
Princess  of  Brunswick  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  arrived  in  state. 
The  heads  bend  in  long  line,  the  curtsies 
vie  in  depth  and  sweep  :  the  procession 
sweeps  on,  the  buzz  of  voices  rises  afresh. 

Two  people  begin  talking  in  the  crowd 
of  the  Daily  Courant,  a  newspaper  which 
has  just  come  out. 

"  Its  news  is  not  of  the  latest,"  says 
one  of  the  speakers,  turning  to  De  Horn  ; 
"it  announces  Count  de  Horn's  expected 
arrival  in  London  vid  Paris  and  Dover. 
It  is  three  months  after  date  in  its  intel- 
ligence." 

"  Is  he  coming  ?  "  said  De  Horn,  with 
a  start. 

"  He  —  who  ?  "  said  the  other,  and  De 
Horn  seemed  suddenly  to  remember  to 
burst  out  laughing. 

Angelica,  preoccupied  as  she  was,  could 
not  help  wondering  at  the  agitation  this 
little  incident  seemed  to  produce  in  her 
partner.  He  presently  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  feel  the  heat.  Would  she  not 
come  nearer  an  open  window  ? 

"Are  you  ill?  Pray  do  not  think  of 
me,"  she  said,  for  she  saw  that  he  was 
deadly  pale.  But  he  would  not  leave  her. 
He  seemed  to  detain  her,  by  mere  force 
of  will  to  keep  her  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

He  began  talking  as  he  had  never  done 
before.  "Ah  !  that  you  were  in  my  own 
rank  of  life  I  "  he  said  once  ;  "  but  what 
matters  rank  and  difficulty  where  there  is 
wit  and  courage  and  true  love  ?" 

She  became  more  and  more  uneasy,  as 
his  manner  jrrew  more  free.     He  followed 
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before  the  magistrates  for  having  taken  a 
cup  of  chocolate  in  her  box  at  the  play. 
She  was  condemned  to  a  week's  impris- 
onment and  a  heavy  fine." 

"Is  it  possible  .>"  cried  Angelica.  **  I 
should  be  sorry  to  pay  such  a  price  for  a 
cup  of  chocolate."  (Alas  !  poor  woman, 
she  had  to  pay  a  heavier  price  than  this 
for  that  which  Count  dc  Horn  was  now 
handing  to  her.) 

"Our  laws  are  of  extraordinary  sever- 
ity," cried  the  count.     "  I  myseu  have,  I 

fear "    He  broke  off  abruptly.    "  WiJl 

you  come  back  to  the  dancing-room  .>  " 
he  said,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  one  of 
those  strange  uncertain  glances. 

As  De  Horn's  agitation  grew,  Angelica 
felt  her  own  insensibly  increase.  Sh« 
became  more  and  more  afraid,  and  one* 
when  he  had  been  called  away  by  one  of 
the  Princess  of  Brunswick's  attendant 
pages,  she  precipitately  engaged  herself 
to  Lord  W.,  who  happened  to  be  standing 
near. 

But  fate  seemed  to  interfere.  Lady  W. 
came  up  with  a  "  No,  VV.,  you  must  *toi 
dance  with  Kauffmann.  I  know  how 
much  you  would  like  to  do  so;  but  there 
is  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  wailing  to 
be  taken  in  to  supper.  Here  is  Count 
de  Horn,  who  will,  1  am  sure,  supply  your 
place." 

She  was  gone,  and  once  more  Angelica 
found  her  fingers  in  the  grasp  of  the  very 
hand  she  was  trying  to  avoid.  His  fin- 
gers held  hers  so  strangely,  closing  with 
a  firm  light  pressure,  that  she  seemed 
unable  to  resist.  "  Here  is  a  seat  by  the 
window,"  she  said,  trying  to  avoid  him, 
and  with  a  sort  of  smile  she  withdrew  her 
hand  in  an  unconcerned  way,  talking  of 
something  else  all  the  while  ;  but  agaia 
she  happened  to  meet  the  look  of  his 
strange  penetrating  eyes  as  she  glanced 
up  ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  his  glance  held 
her  as  firmly  as  his  closing  fingers. 

Old  John  Joseph  was  in  the  crowd  out- 
side, and  had  managed  to  creep  with  little 
Rosa  through  the  barriers.  As  they 
stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  they 
saw,  to  their  delight,  Angelica  go  by  i'n 
her  brilliance,  escorted  by  this  m.-ignifi- 
cent  squire. 

How  white  she  looks,  grandpapa  ! 


her  everywhere  from  room  to  room,  into  1  said  little  Rosa;  **is  she  frightened   all 

the  supper-room  at  last,  where  he  handed 

some    refreshment    she    had    asked   for 

across   a   table,  saying,   "  Let   me   serve 

you,   madam.      Ah  !   you  are   fortunate  : 

here  in  this  country  you  have  no  vexing 

restrictions,  as  with   us.      Before    I    left 


alone  ?  " 

"She  is  not  all  alone;  that  grr-'    - 
i^nor  is  talking  to  her,"  said  John  J 

**  Praised  be  heaven,  that  I  see  my  «. 

honoured  as   she  deserves  ;  all    are   ac- 
knowledging her  rights.     See,  Rosa,  they 


Sweden,  a  friend  of  mine  was  summoned  1  are  looking  for  her,  she  recaivcs  a  mes- 
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,sage,  she  is  led  across.  Rosa!  It  is  one 
of  the  princess's  pages  who  has  been  sent 
for  her,"  cried  old  John  Joseph,  clasping 
liis  hands  and  creeping  up  closer  and 
closer  to  the  window  and  trampling  the 
flower-bed  to  behold  the  apotheosis  of  his 
Angel  as  she  is  conducted  to  the  great 
chair  where  the  princess  is  sitting  in 
state. 

*'  People  are  coming  this  way.  Come 
quick,"  whispers  little  Rosa,  pulling  at 
liis  coat-tails.  They  are  a  timid  pair, 
and  the  burst  of  voices  friglitens  them, 
and  the  two  creep  off  carefully,  and,  un- 
perceived,  slide  along  the  rails  and  come 
out  away  into  the  street. 

They  find  their  way  home,  through  dark 
moonlit  streets,  to  the  house  where  the 
tired  servants  are  sleeping. 

Soon  little  Rosa,  too,  is  dreaming  of 
moonlight  and  of  music. 

Old  John  Joseph  lights  his  pipe  and 
sits  down  contentedly  in  the  great  chair 
in  the  parlour,  waiting  until  Angel  should 
return  ;  lie  opens  the  window  to  hear  her 
first  summons 

Long,  warm,  dark  hours  pass,  and  he 
nods  sleepily  in  his  place,  all  wrapped  in 
his  cloak.  The  open  window  lets  in  the 
first  light  of  dawn,  the  birds  begin  to 
chirp  crisply  in  the  chili  serenity. 

The  dawning  light  shines  upon  the 
ball,  and  upon  the  dancers  still  untiringly 
pursuing  their  mazes.  It  shines  upon  a 
woman  who  has  come  out  from  the  hot 
glaring  room,  with  its  straining  music 
and  oppressive  scent  of  burning  wax, 
into  the  dim  grey  garden  where  the  trees 
just  rustle  in  the  dawn,  and  the  sparrows 
are  whistling  their  early  chorus  with  fresh 
precision. 

All  that  night  Angelica  had  felt  unnat- 
urally wound  up,  excited,  agitated.  This 
dim  cool  light  seemed  to  call  her  back  to 
rest,  to  tranquil  mind,  to  reality  of  heart 
and  feeling.  Her  dress  gleamed  white 
among  shadows.  Some  silver  cloud  was 
drifting  overhead. 

Some  one  saw  her  go  from  the  room, 
and  came  pursuing  her  steps.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  avoid  De  Horn,  who  now 
followed  her  along  the  twilight  path. 
*'  Why  do  you  come  ?  "  she  cried  exas- 
perated ;  "  do  not  you  see  that  I  would 
avoid  you  ?  " 

"Why  do  I  come?"  said  De  Horn. 
*'  Madam,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you. 
My  happiness,  my  liberty,  my  life  are  in 
your  hands.  I  have  had  news  to-night  — 
news  that  overwhelms  me.  I  am  in  dire 
disgrace.    My  estates  and  my  life  may  be 
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forfeit.    You  alone  can  save  me,  save  me 
from  despair." 

Angelica  turned  her  wondering  looks. 
She  saw  he  was  in  earnest ;  he  looked 
ghastly. 

*'  The  queen  would  listen  to  ^<?«,"  he 
cried.  "  Did  you  not  see  the  princess 
smile  as  she  gave  you  her  Majesty's  mes- 
sage and  summons  to  Windsor?  Voitr 
influence  would  save  me,"  he  repeated. 

"Indeed  I  will  do  anything,"  falterec 
Angelica,  greatly  moved  ;  "  but  you  over- 
rate, you  entirely  mistake." 

"  I  do  not  overrate  anything,"  he  said, 
approaching  his  anxious  face  to  hers, 
and  through  the  dim  twilight  his  great 
black  eyes  gleamed,  and,  as  the  light  in- 
creased, she  saw  more  plainly  the  lines 
of  care  and  almost  terror  in  his  face. 
Then,  before  she  could  prevent  him,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  caught  hold  of 
her  skirts  with  his  two  hands  as  he 
spoke. 

"You  have  influence  upon  all  whom 
you  approach  ;  you  could  obtain  grace 
for  your  husband,"  he  cried,  "  if  not  for 
me.  Oh,  Angel,  be  that  which  you  are, 
a  generous  and  noble-hearted  woman. 
Give  me  my  life  !  I  love  you  to  distrac- 
tion, you  see  it,  you  know  it.  If  you  have 
one  womanly  feeling,  one  pitiful  thought 
for  a  wretch  in  torment,  you  could  save 
me,  you  alone."  And  he  struck  his 
breast. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  Angel,  doubting, 
not  knowing  how  to  answer,  how  to 
escape. 

He  went  on  passionately  entreating, 
and  she,  bewildered,  excited,  let  him  go 
on,  listened  with  rising  agitation,  melted 
as  she  listened,  grew  interested  against 
her  own  conviction,  and  suddenly,  the 
spell  of  the  moment,  the  passionate  peti- 
tion, her  own  yielding  nature,  all  over- 
came her:  some  wave  seemed  to  flow 
over  her  head,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
it  was  no  new  thing  ;  but  as  if  that  voice 
had  been  pleading  and  pleading  from  the 
very  beginning  of  life,  as  if  all  her  cold- 
ness and  indifference  were  cruelty  and 
selfishness,  and  as  if  some  conviction 
had  come  to  her,  that  he  must  be  saved 
at  any  price,  she  alone  must  save  him. 

Suddenly,  very  suddenly,  very  quietly, 
she  yielded,  agreed  to  everything,  10  any- 
thing he  asked.  She  would  meet  him 
next  day  at  the  little  Catholic  chapel  out, 
of  Manchester  Square.  He  could  hardly 
believe  it  as  she  spoke,  hardly  believe 
that  his  prize  was  so  easily  won.  She 
would  keep  the  secret,  and  as  she  said  so 
he  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it  again 


ind  an^ain.  "  Oh,  you  could  not  deceive 
le  !  "  lie  cried. 

If  any  one  were  to  suspect  his  marriasje 

such   were  the  laws  of    Sweden,    Dc 

[orn  assured  her  — he  would  be  imme- 
diately carried  off,  imprisoned  perhaps 
for  life;  "but  you,  my  treasure,  my 
Anj^el  of  deliverance,  under  the  shadow 
of  your  pure  wings  I  shall  be  safe."  He 
seemed  almost  overpowered,  and  for  a 
moment  An;ielica  lost  courage. 

Hut  she  made  no  opposition,  when  De 
Horn  seized  her  hand,  and  pulled  Lady 
W.'s  little  ring  off  her  finger. 

"  Tiiis  is  a  pledge  of  your  truth  and 
goodness  ;  you  dare  not  fail  me  now." 
Though  his  words  were  harsh,  his  looks 
were  melting ;  they  seemed  to  appeal  to 
her  very  heart.  She  could  not  speak, 
but  bent  her  head  in  assent.  When  she 
looked  up  De  Horn  was  hastily  escaping 
along  a  shadowy  path  ;  for  one  instant  he 
stopped,  waved  farewell,  and  pointed 
towards  the  house,  from  whence  a  whole 
stream  of  dancers  now  issued. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  houses,  a  glitter- 
ing stream  of  gold  fell  upon  Angelica  in 
her  silver  dress.  As  she  turned  to  meet 
the  company,  she  seemed  on  fire,  ad- 
vancing radiant  and  excited.  How  much 
are  omens  worth  ? 

Poor  Angel  !  hitherto  people  had  re- 
proached her  with  liglitness  of  nature. 
Henceforward  the  burden  of  life  lay  heavy 
enough  to  satisfy  her  most  envious  de- 
tractors. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 
I   MIGHT   FORGET  MY   WEAKER   LOT. 

Angelica  had  little  knowledge  of  char- 
acter. She  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  own  impressions  to  receive  very  defi- 
nite images  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
she  lived  among.  She  could  scarcely  un- 
derstand how  events  appeared  to  them. 
For  some  hours  she  lay  still  upon  her 
bed,  living  over  and  over  again  the  strange 
experiences  that  had  come  to  her.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  alone  were  con- 
cerned in  all.  Then  at  last  she  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  all  emotion,  all 
fear,  all  regret  had  passed  away.  She 
only  awakened  to  hear  her  father's  voice 
softly  calling  her  from  the  room  outside. 

"Angelica,  Angelica,  my  child  !  " 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Angel  with  a 
sigh,  awakening. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  she  did  not 
unclose  it. 

"  1  hear  that  Zucchi  is  in  town,  prepar- 
ing   for  a   journey  to   Italy,"  said    old 
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Kauffmann  through  the  chink.  Will  you 
come  with  me,  Angelica,  and  bid  farewell 
to  that  misguided  young  man  .>" 

**  I  am  tired,  father,"  said  Angelica ; 
"cannot  he  come  and  see  us  as  usu  il  '  " 

"  I  have   been   at   his 
tinued  old  Kauffmann  m  I 

cannot  persuade  him  to  come,  A 
You,  my  child,  have  more  influence 
over  that  hog  headed  vouth.  II.isic  I 
haste  !  dress  thyself,  and  come  with  thy 
old  father.  I  want  to  hear  of  last  night. 
What  did  they  say  to  thee  ?  they  did  not 
ask  after  thy  old  father,  Angelica  } " 

"  I  cannot  go  out  ;  I  am  busy  this 
morning,"  said  Angel  from  within  :  she 
had  now  risen  and  was  coming  and  going 
about  the  room. 

She  was  determined  not  to  be  absent 
that  morning;  De  Horn  might  come;  a 
message  might  come.  What  was  this 
strange  new  state  of  mind  in  which  she 
did  not  dare  to  face  her  father }  She 
found  that  she  dreaded  meeting  him. 
The  thought  of  seeing  Antonio,  also, 
frightened  her  :  she  felt  as  if  he  would 
read  her  very  heart  in  one  glance. 

Old  Kaufifmann  was  surprised  that  his 
daughter  should  venture  to  be  obstinate. 
His  temper  had  been  ruffled  by  Zucchi** 
reception.  He  had  alre.idy  visited  him 
that  morning.  The  young  man  was  busy 
packing;  winding  up  his  afTairs,  seein^j 
to  many  details.  Old  Kiuflmann's  re- 
proachful reconciliation  rather  bored  him 
than  otherwise.  Zucchi  was  preoccupied, 
depressed  by  his  father's  death,  hurryinif 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Old  Kaufif- 
mann, with  his  martyr-like  airs,  vexed 
him.  His  moral  aphorisms  about  resig- 
nation, his  long  descriptions  of  his  own 
household  prosperity  and  elevation,  were 
not  calculated  to  put  Antonio  into  better 
spirits.  Old  Kauffmann  perceived  that 
something  was  amiss.  And  so  he  had 
determined  that  Angelica  must  come  her- 
self to  the  rescue.  But  Angelica  is  also 
obstinate,  will  not  open,  and  calls  out 
from  time  to  time,  "  I  am  coming,  father. 
Dear  father,  do  not  knock  so  loud.  Let 
me  dress  in  peace." 

"  Do  I  disturb  your  peace  ?  Is  this 
the  way  you  speak  to  your  father?" 
shouts  the  old  fellow,  more  and  more 
irate  and  vexed  by  every  moment's  de- 
lay. "  After  my  years  of  care,  of  self- 
denial,  after  the  education  I  have  be- 
stowed upon  you,  with  efforts  scarcely  to 
be  told,"  he  say.s,  raising  his  voice,  for 
he  hears  footsteps  approaching,  and  is 
glad  of  an  audience  to  his  wrongs  —  "is 
this  the  way  to  treat  your  father,  whos« 
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long  sacrifices  came  to  the  very  notice  of 
the  lord  cardinal  ?  Un,2;rateful  child, 
where  is  your  obedience?  why  do  you 
refuse  to  accompany  me  on  this  visit  of 
reconciliation  and  farewell  ?  " 

Then  he  looked  round  to  see  who  had 
come  in,  and  what  the  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence had  been  upon  the  visitor;  was  it 
Antonio  after  all  ?  Antonio  at  that  mo- 
ment was  far  away  in  spirit.  Could  An- 
gelica have  seen  his  heart  as  it  was  then 
it  might  have  added  a  pang  to  the  mo- 
ment. How  bitterly  did  he  reproach 
himself  afterwards  for  his  indifference 
and  failure  at  this  critical  time  !  Some 
phase  had  come  over  him.  Weariness  of 
waiting,  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  dreams  ;  for  the  first  time  vivid  per- 
sonal preoccupations  had  come  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  Angelica's  interests.  It 
was  not  Antonio  but  De  Horn  who  walked 
in  upon  Kauffmann's  recriminations.  He 
found  him  with  his  long  blue  coat-tails 
flying,  and  his  nose  against  Angelica's 
panel. 

"  Ungrateful  child  1 "  the  old  father 
shouts  with  renewed  eloquence.  "  What 
an  example  for  thy  little  innocent  cousin 
Rosa,  my  dead  brother's  only  daughter  — 
a  legacy  to  our  tenderness,"  and  then 
Angelica  from  within  hears  a  second 
voice  and  a  change  of  tone  in  old  John 
Joseph.  Her  heart  beats  faster  than 
ever.  It  is  De  Horn  already  come. 
Come  —  for  what?  Her  trembling  fin- 
gers tangle  the  strings.  She  can  hardly 
fasten  her  dress,  pin  on  the  great  flapping 
cap,  beneath  which  her  eyes  shine  so 
brightly  ;  hook  the  band  round  her  waist : 
somehow  or  other  she  is  ready  at  last, 
she  flings  open  her  window  for  a  breath 
of  air,  and  then  with  shaking  hands  un- 
locks her  door  and  comes  forth.  The 
studio  is  all  full  of  sunshine.  It  is  late 
in  the  morning  and  the  sun  is  high. 

De  Horn  bows  low  as  she  appears. 
He  is  standing  in  the  window  with  her 
father. 

Old  KaufTmann  had  been  for  the  last 
few  minutes  escorting  the  count  from 
portfolio  to  portfolio,  exhibiting  Angeli- 
ca's performances  with  a  running  com- 
mentary of  his  own,  diving  into  portfolios, 
and  all  the  while  secretly  calculating  the 
possible  sum  to  which  De  Horn  would  go 
for  orders.  "  Here  is  your  Excellency's 
own  suggestion,  Garie  d,  foits "  (so  he 
pronounced  it),  "  rendered  by  my  naughty 
inspired  one.  That  one,  possessed  with 
such  gifts  of  heaven,  should  prove  rebel- 
lious to  her  father's  expressed  desire,  is 
indeed  a  lesson  to  all."      Then  seeing 


Angelica's  worn  looks,  he  cried,  "  Thou 
art  pale,  my  child.  Why  didst  thou  not 
tell  me  thou  wert  tired  ?  "  and  old  Kauff- 
mann,  with  real  tenderness,  went  hurry- 
rying  up  to  her  and  took  her  listless 
hand. 

"'Tis  nothing,  father,  only  last  night's 
excitement,"  she  answered. 

Then  she  stood  silent.  She  could  not 
look  at  the  count,  but  turned  her  head 
away. 

He  advanced  slowly  and  was  silent  for 
an  instant. 

"  I  came,  madam,  according  to  our 
appointment,  to  invite  you  to  visit  Lord 
Henry's  gallery  of  pictures,"  said  De 
Horn,  at  last,  with  a  keen  expressive 
glance,  which  made  Angelica's  cheeks 
blush  crimson. 

"  Ah,  now  she  is  looking  better,"  said 
old  Kauffmann,  eagerly.  "  Go,  my  child, 
go  with  his  Excellency.  Why  didst  thou 
not  explain  ?  .  .  .  A  walk  will  do  thee 
good.  I  will  return  to  that  ingrate. 
Where  is  the  sketch  for  her  Majesty's 
portrait,  Angelica.  The  count  is  anxious 
to  see  it.  We  think  of  representing  the 
queen  as  Venus  awakening  the  sleeping 
arts  of  England.  The  idea  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  our  great  Dante  himself." 

Then  he  went  on  talking  of  the  ball,  of 
the  princess,  of  the  brilliant  scene  of  his 
Angel's  triumph  the  night  before  ;  then 
he  said  he  should  delay  no  longer,  but 
return  at  once  to  Zucchi  at  his  lodging. 
"  It  is  better  to  forget  the  past ;  Antonio 
is  a  young  man  who  owes  almost  every- 
thing to  our  protection  ;  he  has  proved 
himself  an  ingrate,  but  that  is  no  reason 
to  give  him  up  altogetlier,"  said  old 
Kauffmann.  Angelica  did  not  hear  a 
word  he  said.  She  saw  him  put  on  his 
cloak,  look  about  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  for  his  stick,  take  his  three-cor- 
nered hat  and  go  off,  calling  to  little 
Rosa  who  was  at  play  down  below.  An- 
gelica, in  her  state  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement and  nervousness,  was  at  once 
terrified  to  be  alone  with  De  Horn,  and, 
longing  for  some  further  explanation, 
some  greater  certainty,  she  did  not  want 
to  face  what  was  before  her.  She  tried 
to  forget  everything  in  the  present.  The 
present  was  this  unknown  person,  so 
familiar,  already  so  mysterious.  The 
present  was  her  own  studio,  her  own 
beating  heart,  her  pictures  in  every  cor- 
ner, the  dreams,  and  the  allegories,  and 
the  fanciful  bedizenments  of  the  truth. 

People  are  sometimes  distraught  and 
driven  on  by  unaccountable  impulses. 
These  two  people  seemed  possessed  ;  it 


fu 
mere  illusion  in  their  relation.  "  I  have 
broujjht  you  back  your  rinp:,"  said  the 
count,  quickly  ;  "come,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.  I  have  made  all  arranjje- 
ments.  Will  you  come  .^ "  he  repeated, 
and  he  took  both  her  hands  and  looked 
Bt  her  with  his  deep  eyes. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  we  first 
met  .^ "  De  Horn  continued,  gazing  at 
her  fixedly.  •'  Some  strange  presenti- 
ment drew  me  in  your  steps.  I  followed 
you  in  my  gondola;  I  watched  you  as 
you  passed  from  picture  to  picture  in  the 
Doge's  Palace.  Angelica,  from  the  first 
moment  I  knew  you.  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment how  it  would  end  ;  even  when  you 
left  Venice,  I  knew  I  should  see  you 
again." 

"  Lady  Diana  had  a  presentiment  too, 
I  suppose,"  said  Angelica,  recovering  a 
little  and  speaking  with  a  gentle  laugh. 

De  Horn  turned  white,  then  black. 
*' I  was  mad.  I  am  in  earnest  now,"  he 
said.  Then  eagerly,  *'  Don't  delay,  pray 
do  not  delay!  The  lime  is  running 
short;  the  priest  is  waiting;  you  have 
promised  ;  you,  Angelica,  are  not  of 
those  who  deceive." 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  she,  clasping  her 
hands. 

Angelica  went  stubbornly  into  her 
room,  dressed  herself,  pulled  on  her  silk 
hood,  the  broad  frills  fell  over  her  face. 
Then  she  came  out  and  returned  to  his 
studio,  where  De  Horn  was  waiting  gaz- 
ing at  her  picture  :  he  sprang  forward 
with  two  long  strides.  *'  Are  you  ready  .**  " 
he   said.      "  Mv   good    Angel !    my  pre- 
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server 


my 


idol !  "     So   he   called    her. 


His  love-making  was  somewhat  to  order, 
somewhat  mechanical,  so  she  afterwards 
felt.  At  the  time  she  was  in  a  state  of 
such  strange  excitement  that  she  did  not 
very  clearly  know  what  he  said.  She 
only  knew  that  this  was  some  one  who 
was  grateful  for  her  favours,  some  one  in 
trouble  whom  she  could  serve  ;  that  by 
serving  him  she  best  served  herself. 

Here  was  a  protector  able  and  willing 
to  help  her.  Henceforth  she  should 
have  her  own  standing-place  in  the 
world  ;  no  longer  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  variable  tides,  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  chance  favours  of  fashion, 
of  patrons,  upon  their  humours  and 
fancies.     She  should  have  some  one  to 


to  give  happiness,  and  to  receive  it ;  who 
should  dare  interfere? 

Little   Rosa  saw  them  an  they  titarted 

and  came  running  up.  "C-  "  i  did 
not  take  me  with  him.     M.i  with 

you,  cousin  ?"  she  asked,  laKin-  .\ngcl's 
hand. 

Angelica  held  the  little  fin""'-  ''■■hi  in 
hers  for  an  instant,  and  lool  Dc 

Horn,  who  shook  his  head  ....;...  -ntly. 
'*  Go  back,  child,"  she  answered,  with  a 
soft  kiss  ;  ♦'  I  shall  not  be  long  away 
from  you."  She  remembered  the  words 
afterwards,  and  they  seemed  to  her  signif- 
icant. 

The  child  looked  up  wondering  as  thcjr 
walked  away  along  the  sunshiny  pare- 
ment,  then  they  and  their  shadows 
crossed  the  angle  of  the  square  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  railings  —  the  light 
drifting  figure,  the  tall  black  man  with 
his  sword  and  his  cocked-hat. 

Dc  Horn  appeared  impassive  as  asnal, 
but  secretly  he  was  in  a  fume  of  impa- 
tience. They  were  not  safe  until  they 
had  reached  the  church.  They  walked 
quickly  and  in  silence.  Angelica  scarce- 
ly knew  how  to  speak  to  him  ;  once  she 
felt  inclined  to  turn  back :  they  were 
passing  the  house  where  Zucchi  lodged, 
some  scarce-controllable  impulse  made 
her  stop  ;  but  as  she  hesitated  she  looked 
in  her  companion's  face,  and  that  one 
glance  showed  her  it  was  too  late.  He 
pulled  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  glad  it  was  too  late. 

Everybody  knows  how  strangely  all 
the  things  that  people  have  been  and  felt 
and  loved  sometimes,  almost  from  very 
vividness  seem  to  lose  their  separate 
existence  in  our  mind.  The  images  grow 
confused,  and  we  know  what  we  fear  and 
hope  without  realizing  why  or  how.  An- 
gelica was  in  some  such  state  as  she  hur- 
ried on  with  De  Horn. 

The  people  along  the  street  made  way 
for  them  as  they  hastened  past.  No  one 
seemed  to  notice  them  particularly;  she 
saw  the  common  story  of  every  day  — 
the  fishwives  shouting  their  wares,  the 
coaches  rolling,  the  windows  opening  and 
shutting;  they  also  met  a  ghastly  pro- 
cession on  its  way  to  Tyburn,  with  a 
crowd  hurrying  along.  De  Horn  turned 
pale,  drew  her  closer  to  him  and  hurried 
away  down  a  side  street.  They  stopped 
at  last  at  the  low  doorway  in  a  passage 


turn  to  whose  right  it  would  be  to  defend   out  of   Spanish  Place.     Afterwards    An- 
her,  some  one   noble,  generous,  gentle,  jgelica  remembered  that  a  great  carriage 
the  prince  of  her  wildest  dreams.    People  1  went  by  just  then  ;  as  it  passed   she  saw 
might  blame,  let  them  blame  ;  she  had  a  [the  harness  glittering  in  the  sun. 
ri/f/t/,  as  other  women   had,  to  be  loved,  * 
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CHAPTER    XXni. 
SIGN. 


In  supreme  moments  of  life  people  no- 
tice many  things  unconnected  with  the 
circumstance  that  is  impending.  Angel 
ever  after  remembered  the  stupid  little 
details  of  that  morning's  walk,  and  the 
sight  of  the  glittering  of  harness  in  the 
sunshine  would  give  her  some  odd  feel- 
ing of  mingled  shame  and  regret,  so  did 
the  swing  of  a  curtain  at  times  when  it 
took  a  certain  fold.  De  Horn  held  up 
the  old  curtain  that  swung  before  the 
chapel-door,  and  she  walked  in  with  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  It  was  a  warm,  sun- 
shiny morning,  the  streaks  of  dusty  light 
reached  to  the  altar,  where  a  priest  was 
standing  with  an  open  book,  and  the  two 
chorister-boys  were  in  attendance.  Now- 
a-days  sucl/a  thing  could  not  be,  even 
then  it  was  scarcely  possible  ;  but  chance 
and  opportunity  helped  De  Horn.  He 
)iad  met  the  priest,  perhaps  the  only  man 
in  London  who  would  have  served  his 
purpose,  and  his  evil  genius  had  not 
failed  him  yet. 

The  ceremony  began,  and  then  Angel 
finds  herself  before  the  altar,  looking  at 
the  darkened  picture  of  Mary  Mediatrix 
with  the  stabbed  heart  in  flames.  And 
the  priest  reads  on,  and  the  words  of  fate 
echo  through  the  chapel,  and  the  dream 
is  dreamed  out  —  a  dream  of  blessing,  a 
dream  of  prayer,  a  dream  of  peace  never 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  whole  thing  seems 
so  real,  and  is  so  baseless  a  fabric,  a  sem- 
blance only  of  what  might  have  been  so 
true  for  both  these  people.  The  prayers 
beat  against  the  walls  with  chill  echoes, 
the  little  choristers  swing  their  incense  ; 
outside  in  the  street  the  people  are  pass- 
ing on  their  daily  business.  A  woman 
seeing  the  door  open  comes  in  and  kneels 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  chapel  ;  the 
count  started  and  looked  round  uneasily, 
hearing  footsteps  ;  then,  reassured,  he 
turned  his  dark  eyes,  not  without  some 
expression  of  feeling,  upon  the  bent  head 
by  his  side.  And  then  the  priest's  voice 
ceases  at  last,  and  the  boys  give  a  part- 
ing swing  to  their  censers.  It  is  over; 
the  blessing  is  spoken  in  Latin,  reluc- 
tantly enough  and  inefficaciously  enough, 
to  vindicate  the  power  of  all  true  bene- 
dictions. 

"  You  have  yet  to  sign,"  said  the  priest 
hoarsely ;  he  was  an  oldish  man,  and 
seemed  ill  and  scarce  able  to  stand. 
More  than  once  his  voice  had  faltered  as 
he  read  the  service.  He  came  slowly 
down  the  steps  of  the  altar  and  led  the 


way  to  the  vestry.  There,  after  taking 
off  his  robe  and  slipping  on  his  common 
daily  vestment,  he  fetched  a  great  book 
from  a  closet,  and  made  them  sign  Fred- 
erick De  Horn  —  Angelica  Kaiiffinattn  in 
the  ruled  place  in  the  long  column. 

Angelica,  incautious,  incomplete,  lov- 
ing-hearted, went  on  acting  in  this  dream 
as  if  it  were  all  a  reality,  and  looked  up 
smiling  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  You 
see  I  have  done  as  you  wished,"  she 
said.  And  the  stranger  she  had  so  im- 
prudently trusted,  forgetting  for  one  in- 
stant that  it  was  but  a  semblance  of  a 
shadow,  broke  out  into  some  vehement 
and  almost  tender  protestations  of  affec- 
tion and  unalterable  fidelity. 

Then  he  turned,  still  holding  her  hand, 
and  whispered  something  to  the  priest 
and  slipped  some  money  into  his  palm. 
The  priest  seemed  to  demur,  to  ask  for 
something  more. 

De  Horn  looked  vexed.  Angelica  was 
still  absorbed  and  not  very  observant. 

"  Have  you  a  purse  ?  "  said  De  Horn 
to  her;,  "in  my  agitation  I  have  forgot- 
ten mine." 

Angelica  fumbled  in  her  pocket  and 
put  her  little  purse  with  its  hard-earned 
guineas  into  his  hand  with  a  low  laugh. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  cost  so  much  to  get 
married,"  she  said  gaily. 

"  This  is  an  unusual  marriage,"  the 
priest  replied,  knitting  his  brows;  "the 
fees  are  very  heavy,  and  there  may  be 
more  to  pay." 

Then  arm  in  arm  the  new-married  pair 
walked  down  the  aisle  in  silence  ;  there 
was  no  triumpli  of  music  and  friendship 
to  escort  them,  but  they  heeded  it  not, 
and  they  came  to  the  doorway  where  the 
curtain  was  swinging.  Again  De  Horn 
lifted  it,  for  his  bride  to  pass  under,  and 
stepped  back  into  the  shadow  as  he  did 
so.  She,  with  her  radiant,  beaming  face, 
stepped  out  into  the  sunshiny  street,  and 
at  that  moment  by  some  strange  chance 
a  lady  crossing  the  road  followed  by  her 
footman,  came  face  to  face  with  the  new- 
made  bride.  Angelica  stopped,  turned 
white,  then  crimson. 

"  You  !  Angelica,  I  am  in  good  luck  to 
meet  you,"  cried  Lady  Diana,  for  it  was 
she.  "  What,  have  you  been  confessing 
to  your  priest .?  Why  do  you  look  so 
amazed,  child  .-* " 

"How  did  —  how  came  you  here?" 
faltered  Angelica. 

"  I  have  a  cousin  living  in  Manchester 
Square.  Lady  W.  set  me  down  just  now, 
and  the  day  was  so  fine  that  I  deter- 
mined to  walk  home,"  said   Diana,  smil- 


Iing.  "  I  did  not  expect  to  find  such  good 
company  along  the  road." 
L;uly  Diana  seemed  to  take  it  for 
pranled  that  Ann:elica  would  walk  back 
with  her,  and  began  to  move  onwards  at 
an  easy  pace.  Angelica  lingered  and 
looked  round  anxiously  and  bewildered. 
De  Horn  had  not  come  out.  Lady  Di- 
ana remembered  afterwards  how  strange 
her  manner  had  been. 

"Could  you  —  could  you  wait  here," 
said  Angelica,  with  a  little  cry,  in  great 
agitation.  ''Don't — don't  come  in  witli 
me.  1  will  —  my  confessor."  She  i)ushed 
against  the  leather  curtain  and  rushed 
Into  the  chapel  again,  trembling  lest  Di- 
ana should  follow.  The  place  was  quite 
empty  now,  no  one  was  praying  or  being 
married  at  the  altar,  all  the  lights  were 
out.  De  Morn  was  not  there.  She 
crossed,  calling  him  once  or  twice  gently, 
and  reached  the  door  of  the  vestry  where 
they  had  signed  the  papers  a  few  min- 
utes before.  As  slie  came  along  Angelica 
heard  voices,  those  of  De  Horn  and  the 
priest  who  had  married  them.  Were  they 
angry  ?     Surely  she  heard  wrongly  ? 

*'  If  you  dare,"  said  De  Horn  ;  but  as 
she  opened  the  door  she  found  herself  al- 
most in  his  arms.  "  Is  she  gone,  my  An- 
gel?" he  cried  in  a  different  tone. 

"Lady  Diana  is  waiting;  shall  I  tell 
her?  oh,  may  I  tell  her  all?"  said  An- 
gelica imploringly. 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  he  answered 
emphatically.  "  Good  heaven  !  do  you 
know  that  my  very  life  may  be  forfeited 
if  you  do  not  keep  my  secret  ?"  Then  he 
gently  put  her  away.  "Go  back  now," 
ne  said;  "go  with  her,  it  will  prevent 
suspicion.  I  will  make  my  arrangements  ; 
kave  all  to  me.  I  shall  follow  you  to 
Windsor.  As  soon  as  it  is  safe  for  me 
to  speak,  the  whole  world  shall  be  aware 
of  my  happiness.  Go  now.  Angel  of  my 
life.  She  might  suspect  if  you  delay," 
he  said  in  great  agitation,  as  he  led  her 
gently  towards  the  door  ;  and  somehow 
Angel  found  herself  alone,  quite  alone  in 
the  dim  chapel  once  more,  with  a  strange 
sinking  of  heart.  She  heard  Lady  Di's 
Straggling  footsteps  coming  in  search  of 
her. 

"  Ls  he  gone  ?"  said  Lady  Di,  slipping 
her  hand  into  her  friend's  arm. 

"  He,  who  ?  "  faltered  Angelica.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Did  \  ou  not  tell  me  that  you  were 
looking  for  your  confessor?"  said  the 
other  lady.  "Ah!  child,  I  fear  that  for 
some  people  there  are  many  things  to 
confess  after  a  ball,"  and  she  smiled  and 
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then  sighed  a  little  sadly.     T'"»"   -»«  *hcy 
came  away,  she  went  on  lali  se- 

riously, saying  that  for  her  i....     ..  .yas 

gl.id  to  have  been  born  a  Protestant  in  a 
Protestant  country.  "  I  could  not  en- 
dure," she  said,  "  to  feel  myself  in  the 
bondage  of  another  jjcrson's  will ;  per- 
haps that  is  why  I  !  ned  protest^ 
ing,"  she  said,  "  nc                  at  free." 

Angelica  scarcely  libtctic.l  as  Lady  DI 
talked  on ;  it  was  with  diHiculty  she 
could  bring  herself  to  answer.  No  won- 
der that  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own  af- 
fairs. She  had  thrown  herself  into  her 
part,  with  all  her  fervour  of  nature  ;  this 
strange  future  did  not  frighten  her,  al- 
though her  heart  beat  with  some  vague 
alarm.  Should  she  be  able  to  do  her  duty 
by  her  husband  ?  She  was  not  afraid, 
nor  did  she  fear  for  her  father.  Surely, 
surely,  she  should  be  able  to  make  his 
happiness  still.  Was  it  not  her  special 
gift  to  make  those  happy  whom  she 
loved  ?  Where  had  Lady  Diana  wan- 
derecf  in  her  talk  ?  .  .  . 

"  Dear  Angelica,"  she  was  saying, 
"you  must  forgive  me  now  if  I  say  some- 
thing to  you  which  has  often  been  upon 
my  lips.  There  is  one  person  who 
frightens  me  for  you  —  one  person  who 
haunts  your  steps.  I  could  not  help  no- 
ticing his  manner  the  night  of  our  ball. 
There  is  something  about  that  man  — 
something  false,  believe  me.  I  would 
not  trust  him  with  any  one  or  any  thing  I 
prized." 

"  How  suspicious  people  are,"  cried 
Angelica,  firing  up  passionately;  "how 
uncharitable  in  their  judgments  !  What 
has  Count  de  Horn  done  to  you  or  me 
but  kindness  ?  How,  how  can  you  speak 
so  cruelly?"  All  her  pent-up  agitation 
broke  into  tears  of  excitement.  Lidy 
Diana  was  not  a  little  indignant  with  her 
for  her  childishness. 

"  You  are  perfectly  absurd,"  said  that 
plain-spoken  lady.  "  I  have  little  patience, 
as  you  know,  with  affectation.  What  is 
Count  de  Horn  to  you  or  to  me,  that  we 
should  quarrel  about  him?"  They  had 
reached  the  door  of  Angelica's  own 
house  by  this  time.  Wearied  out  and 
overexcited,  the  poor  bride  pulled  the 
bell,  and,  when  her  servant  came,  rushed 
in  without  a  word,  without  bidding  her 
friend  farewell,  brushing  past  her  father 
on  the  stair,  and  once  more  ran  into  her 
own  room  and  locked  herself  in,  in  a  pas- 
sion of  tears  and  excitement. 

But  this  storm  did  not  last  long.  Iq 
an  hour  she  had  recovered,  and  came  out 
and  joined  her  two  companions.     Sbt 
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might  be  silent  to  them  of  what  had 
passed,  but  she  would  condescend  to  no 
small  deceptions,  so  she  determined. 
Yes,  she  had  been  crying.  "Never 
mind,  father,"  she  repeated,  clinging  to 
him  for  an  instant ;  "it  is  no  real  trouble 
affects  me.  I  know  not,"  she  added, 
"whether  it  is  happiness  or  sorrow." 
She  said  this  with  the  old  familiar  action, 
and  holding  his  arm.  She  had  never 
been  sweeter  than  at  that  moment. 

Her  grace,  her  tranquillity,  her  gentle 
bright  emotion,  unconsciously  reassured 
him.  Little  Rosa  caught  some  hidden 
g^aiety  from  her  cousin's  manner.  "  How 
pretty  you  look,  cousin  Angel,  in  your 
white  dress,"  said  the  child,  "but  the 
winter  is  come,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
wear  it  any  more." 

"  Antonio  is  gone,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  saw  him  start.  His  father  is  dead. 
Antonio's  doings  are  mad  enough  to 
frighten  his  friends.  He  has  given  up 
the  chief  part  of  his  inheritance  to  his 
sister,  he  tells  me.  I  think  he  does*it  on 
purpose  to  make  me  angry." 

Whatever  poor  Angelica  may  have 
shown  of  feeling  that  day,  it  is  certain 
that  her  bridegroom  never  lost  his  com- 
posure. He  came  again  that  afternoon, 
actually  called  as  usual,  and  finding  some 
company  present  played  a  part  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  to  Angelica's  dis- 
may went  away  without  a  look  or  a  sign, 
leaving  Lord  Henry  discoursing  upon 
the  beauty  of  waxwork  and  its  superior- 
ity to  marble.  Rossi  describes  De  Horn's 
perfect  calm  through  all  this  deception. 
This  man's  interested  feeling  was  so 
mixed  up  and  complicated  with  real  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  it  would  have 
required  a  far  more  diffident  and  suspi- 
cious person  than  my  poor  heroine  to  dis- 
tinguish the  false  from  the  true,  in  all 
that  had  happened.  De  Horn's  part  with 
her  was  not  all  acted  ;  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty. Others  found  him  out,  because 
with  them  he  was  but  a  performer,  with 
her  he  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  of  his  nature  to  be. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  BOGEYS  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY     THE     EARL     OF     PEMBROKE. 

There  was  a  time  when  Wisdom  cried 
aloud  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regarded 
her.  It  may  be  but  a  foolish  fancy  of 
mine,  but  I  hive  always  believed  that  the 


fault  lay  in  the  fact,  not  that  Wisdom  told 
men  things  that  they  could  not  believe^ 
but  rather  that  she  inflicted  on  them  un- 
deniable truisms  that  they  were  tired  of ; 
and  that  the  general  opinion  was,  when 
she  came  out  with  some  wise  saw  that 
had  been  dinned  into  their  ears  from 
childhood  upwards,  and  which  was  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  with  every  sensa- 
tion of  boredom,  that  if  the  poor  old  crea* 
ture  had  nothing  newer  than  that  to  tell 
them,  she  had  better  hold  her  tongue 
altogether. 

Truths  lose  their  force  and  their  mean- 
ing from  constant  repetition  —  a  fact  that 
I  wish  all  sermon-preachers  would  re- 
member ;  and  there  is  a  curious  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  overlook  the  most 
startling  facts  if  they  are  kept  too  con- 
stantly before  the  eye. 

Whether  this  supposition  concerning  a 
past  age  is  correct  or  no,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  not  be  correct  in  our 
day.  Pseudo-wisdoms  there  are  enough 
and  to  spare,  vexing  the  earth  with  their 
discordant  voices  ;  but  the  true  wisdom 
is  terribly  silent,  and  when  she  speaks, 
utters  nothing  but  puzzles,  making  life  an 
almost  hopeless  desert  of  despair  for 
those  who  have  brains,  bowels,  and  ener- 
gy. A  growing  feeling  of  ignorance,  the 
offspring  of  a  slightly-increased  knowl- 
edge—  a  general  sense  of  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  life  and  its  purposes  —  may 
be  remarked  in  all  ranks  and  classes ; 
but  in  none  so  much  as  in  those  which 
possess  wealth  and  influence,  to  whom, 
therefore,  a  definite  principle  and  purpose 
in  living,  and  some  conception  of  the  true 
wisdom,  is  for  all  men's  sake  of  the  most 
vital  importance. 

Putting  aside  entirely  those  who  neither 
think  nor  care  about  doing  or  being  good, 
and  those  who  from  various  reasons  are 
not  affected  by  such  a  sense,  having 
found  what  are  to  them  satisfactory  solu- 
tions of  the  enigmas  of  life,  there  is  a 
great,  and,  I  fancy,  increasing  mass  of 
the  well-to-do  and  well-born,  many  of 
whom  are  by  nature  fitted  to  be  the  or- 
naments of  any  race,  who  drift  through 
life  more  or  less  worthlessly,  aimlessly, 
or  even  mischievously,  simply  because 
their  mental  characteristics  and  the  half- 
lights  of  the  age  make  it  almost  a  hope- 
less puzzle  to  them  to  find  out  what  to  do 
with  their  money  or  their  lives. 

They  would  do  the  right  thing,  many 
of  them,  if  they  could  be  sure  what  the 
right  thing  is  ;  they  would  devote  their 
lives  to  doing  good  to  others,  if  they 
could  be  sure  that  they  really  were  doing 
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>d.  But  they  cannot,  and  so  drift  on 
unsatisfactorily  enou;;h  without  any  con- 
sistent principle  or  fixed  purpose  in  liv- 
ing ;  satisfying  their  benevolent  impulses 
by  mere  intermittent  whims,  supported 
and  justified  only  by  religious  doctrines 
and  arguments  that  they  daily  question 
and  ignore ;  satisfying  their  luxurious 
and  stingy  Impulses  by  whims  (generally, 
I  fear,  less  intermittent),  justified  and 
supported  only  by  a  so-called  political 
economy,  that  they  would  shrink  from  a 
thoroughgoing  acceptance  of ;  —  with  no 
much  better  guide  in  life  than  to  be 
rather  like  each  otlier  —  a  course  that  re- 
minds the  observer  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  crowd  of  blind  men  holding  on  to 
each  other,  under  the  impression  that  by 
so  doing  they  will  be  led  in  the  safest 
direction.  They  cannot  feel  thoroughly 
sure  whether  charity  is  right  or  wrong ; 
they  cannot  feel  thoroughly  sure  whether 
luxury  is  right  or  wrong;  and  cannot, 
above  all,  put  a  limit  to  either  of  them. 
They  do  not  even  know,  thoroughly, 
whether  energy  and  earnestness  are  really 
of  any  use.  A  deplorable  picture,  truly  ! 
but  many  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  it : 
even  some  from  the  restless  activity  of 
whose  life  no  one  would  guess  the  pres- 
ence of  such  maddening  and  dishearten- 
ing uncertainty.  Many  a  young  life,  full 
of  lofty  aspirations  and  bright  promise, 
is  dragged  down  into  selfishness  and  in- 
ditference ;  many  a  man,  full  of  great 
powers,  has  lived  and  died  almost  useless 
from  its  chilling,  enervating  influence. 
Almost  every  one  has  suffered  from  it 
more  or  less,  at  one  time  or  another. 

It  is  the  curse,  and,  I  fear,  the  growing 
curse,  of  our  so-called  enlightened  age. 
An  age  which  might  be  bitterly  described 
as  one  in  which  every  one  acknowledged 
the  obligations  of  duty,  but  in  which  no 
one  was  certain  what  duty  consisted  in. 

It  is  high  time  that  every  earnest  man 
thus  aHlictcd,  however  humble  in  intel- 
lect or  learning,  should  look  well  into  his 
mind  to  discover  from  what  roots  this 
subtle  and  deadly  ally  to  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  draws  its  life  ;  that 
he  may  be  able,  if  not  to  destroy  it,  at 
least  to  realize  and  grapple  with  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  life 
of  earnest  and  unselfish  work, —  the  only 
life  that  is  worth  living, —  with  a  rational 
and  satisfactory  basis,  however  small  or 
deep  down,  on  which  to  found  and  justify 
his  principles  of  thought  and  action. 

Now,  what  are  the  main  roots  of  this 
disheartening,  paralyzing  uncertainty, 
about  everything   under  the  sun,  in  the 


?     I 
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way  of  improvement  of  self  nr  o' 
neither  intend  nor  pretend  i  r  t 
to  enumerate  the  thousand  and  one  Uctt 
and  reflections  that  go  to  mike  np  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  or  to  deal  fully  and 
thoroughly  with  the  great  general  causes 
that  they  lead  to.  All  I  mean  to  do  is  to 
state  simply  what  I  think  these  g^eat 
general  causes  are,  and  by  a  broad  exam* 
ination  of  them,  see  whether  some  more 
or  less  definite  way  may  not  be  pointed 
out  by  which  the  mischievous  soul-kill* 
ing  conclusions  that  they  appear  to  poiot 
to  may  be  avoided. 

I  believe  that  the  chief  cause  is  a  grow* 
ing  belief,  ranging,  in  different  minds, 
from  the  highest  certainty  down  to  the 
very  lowest  presumption  in  fatalism; 
sometimes  going  to  the  extreme  of  aa 
absolute  disbelief  in  free-will ;  oftener, 
especially  amongst  the  more  orthodox, 
going  only  to  the  extent  of  causing  a 
sickening,  disheartening  sense  of  the 
hopeless  contradictory  mystery  of  life, 
and  the  vanity  and  UDcertaiuty  of  all 
human  effort. 

The  causes  of  the  growth  of  this  be- 
lief in  our  day  are  not  far  to  seek,  and 
need  few  words.  The  discoveries  that 
have  been  made,  and  arc  being  made, 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  universe  and 
all  it  contains,  point  more  or  less  posi- 
tively to  the  truth  of  such  a  belief  with 
an  ominous  unanimity  ;  and  I  need  say 
no  more  about  the  evidence  for  or  against 
it  in  this  paragraph,  than  that  /lun/  as  it 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  to  belirv:  in, 
it  seems  to  me  equally  hard  to  disbelitvt 
in. 

Assuming  that  this  belief  possesses 
the  mind  with  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  certainty,  the  problem  we  have  to  solve 
is  how  it  is  rationally  to  be  prevented 
from  utterly  smothering  all  active  un- 
selfish effort.  How  are  we  to  work  with 
such  a  poison  coagulating  the  blood  ia 
our  veins  ">     The  first  step  to  the  answer 

seems  to  me  to  be  that  a   tlv  ' '-  -  >ing 

fatalism  is  as  incredible,  hu;  ik- 
ing, as  it  is  humanly  s|>eakin;; ;ie. 

Conclusive  as  is  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  fatalism,  that  in  favour  of  its  apparent 
negation,  free-will,  is  no  less  conclusive  ; 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  no  man, 
without  wilful  perversion  of  his  intellect, 
can  long  maintain  a  consistent  denial  oC 
it.  If  common  sense  will  not  listen  to 
the  idea  of  a  ch.iotic  planless  nature, 
neither  will  it  listen  to  ao  absolute  denial 
of  individual  will. 

What,  then,  have  wc  here  ?  Two  ap* 
parently  utterly  opposing  and  contradict* 
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ory  theories  staririjt  tis  in  the  face,  both 
of  which  seem,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
ed<re,  undeniable. 

One  thing  seems  to  me  plain,  that  if 
there  is  a  contradiction,  we  have  no  right 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  it  —  no  right  to  sacri- 
fice one  set  of  facts  to  another  from  any 
hasty  or  conceited  love  of  mental  con- 
sistency. If  we  have  no  right  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  great  testimony  in  favour  of 
fatalism,  neithermay  we  shut  our  ears  to 
the  clear  voice  that  cries  to  us  iu  every 
action  of  every-day  life,  "  Voit  can  do  or 
not  do  as  you  choose.^'' 

The  tendency  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  these  two  theories  plainly  appear 
to  us  contradictory,  one  must  be  al^so- 
lutely  true  and  the  other  equally  false, 
followed  by  the  mischievous,  the  fatal 
deduction  that  there  can  be  no  guide  in 
life  —  no  raison  d'etre  for  effort  until 
one  is  proved,  or  the  other  disproved, 
seems  to  me  to  spring  from  a  very  mis- 
taken conception  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  the  human  intellect,  from  a  sort  of 
idea  that  it  must  be  able  thoroughly  to 
deal  with  that  which  it  can  touch  at  all. 

The  slightest  reflection,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  by  which  the  limited  nature  of 
the  human  intellect  may  be  shown,  will 
suggest  at  once  the  absurdity  of  accept- 
ing sucli  an  assumption  unproved. 

The  intellect  tells  us  that  matter  must 
be  either  infinitely  divisible  or  not  infi- 
nitely divisible,  and  yet  finds  either  sup- 
position quite  unthinkable  ;  it  tells  us 
that  space  must  either  be  limited  or  un- 
limited, yet  is  unable  to  conceive  that 
either  is  possible.  It  declares  that  time 
must  have  had  either  a  beginning  or  no 
beginning,  and  yet  can  imagine  neither 
one  hypothesis  nor  the  othcr^&c. ! 

Bearing  such  hints  in  our  minds  of  the 
limited  nature  of  our  intellect  as  these, 
let  us  just  consider  quietly  what  must  be 
contained  in  the  simplest  scheme  of  free- 
will, or  the  barest  conception  of  fatalism, 
and  I  think  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  something  like  the 
height  of  folly  and  presumption  to  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  no  reconcilement 
between  these  two  great  mysterious  un- 
graspable  ideas  (ideas,  the  complete  de- 
tails of  wliich  we  know  nothing  about), 
and  that  we  may  refuse  to  appreciate  and 
make  due  use  of  the  lights  we  possess, 
simply  because  we  cannot  discover  what 
that  reconcilement  is. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  in  short,  that  the 
ultimate  truth  of  this  mystery  is  quite 
beyond  our  grasp,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  for 
beyond  our  present  state  of  knowledge 


that  to  insist  upon  drawing  certain  con- 
clusions about  it  by  which  to  regulate 
our  lives  —  or,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
spairing and  becoming  useless  because 
we  cannot  draw  them  —  is  not  really 
reasonable,  and  that  we  should  be  above 
all  things  careful  to  give  due  importance  *^' 
and  attention  to  those  facts,  whether  sug- 
gesting this  theory  or  that,  that  experi- 
ence and  consciousness  have  rendered  us 
tolerably  certain  of:  leaving  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  theories  they  suggest  to  a 
time  (actual  or  imaginary)  when  a  fuller 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their 
nature  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  them. 

Thus,  by  merely  appreciating  and  ac- 
knowledging the  greatness  of  the  mys- 
tery, does  it  become  possible  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  smaller,  but  nearer  and 
clearer  lights,  and  lead,  on  rational 
grounds,  a  life  of  energy  and  work,  with- 
out either  ignoring  or  denying  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  what  seems  to  be  a  ji 
fatalistic  scheme  of  creation.  | 

I  believe  the  pith  of  what  I  have  said 
is  rather  not  realized  in  its  full  bearings 
than  not  felt,  and  that  if  those  who  hon- 
estly feel  their  energies  for  good  cramped 
and  checked  by  the  arriere-pensee  of 
fatalism  were  urged  to  carry  such  belief 
to  its  logical  end  in  all  the  affairs  of  life, 
all  reason  would  show  them  at  once  the 
folly  and  self-contradiction  of  such  a 
course,  and  probably  lead  them  towards 
some  such  reflections  as  I  have  rudely 
sketched  above. 

To  those  who  are  so  confident  in  the 
powers  of  the  human  intellect  in  specu- 
lative matters,  so  sanguine  of  immediate 
discovery  of  all  things  connected  with  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  universe,  as  to 
despise  such  an  unambitious  method  of 
dealing  with  this  greatest  of  life's  puzzles, 
I  can  only  say  that  if  they  will  give  me 
any  better  and  more  consistent  view  of 
this  problem,  by  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
live  and  work,  feeling  that  I  have  a  plain, 
evident  reason  for  so  doing,  I  shall  be 
more  than  eager  to  accept  it. 

But,  alas  !  there  is  a  closely-related, 
but  far  worse  bogey  standing  in  the  path 
than  this  mere  scarecrow  of  fatalism,  that 
common  sense  treats  with  such  rude  dis- 
regard when  they  are  brought  really  face 
to  face  —  a  real,  terrible,  definite  bogey 
appealing  continually  to  our  every-day 
reason,  apparently  invoking  the  common- 
est of  common  sense  as  a  witness  to 
character  —  a  bogey  before  whom  all  but 
the  blind  may  well  sometimes  pause  dis- 
heartened and  appalled; — I  mean  that 
dismal  collection  of  teachings,  thoughts, 
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suggestions,  and  arguments,  which  may 
be  best  summed  up  in  the  expression, 
Cui  bono f 

Some  concede,  at  once,  that  all  human 
solution  and  control  of  the  riddles  it 
offers  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  impossible, 
and  so  drift  through  life  attempting  noth- 
inoj ;  many  look  upon  them  as  both  so 
difficult  and  so  necessary  of  solution,  as 
to  feel  practically  as  despairing  and  as 
useless  as  the  first. 

Tiie  old  royal  roads  to  righteousness 
and  benevolent  work  seem  to  be  ploujjhed 
up,  while  no  new  ones,  that  a  sane  man 
may  follow,  are  laid  down  to  take  their 
place,  making  life  into  a  trackless  desert, 
in  which  he  that  seeks  seems  to  have 
little  better  chance  of  finding  than  he 
that  seeks  not  at  all.  We  are  told,  with 
a  strong  show  of  reason,  that  charily  is 
no  charity  at  all  but  cruelty,  that  benev- 
olence creates  pauperism,  that  pauperism 
is  a  natural  state  of  affairs  which  will  re- 
create itself  as  fast  as  it  is  obliterated, 
that  medicine  and  hospitals  are  but  per- 
petuating sickness,  disease,  and  suffer- 
ing*—  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
a  weary,  weary  list  crying  with  one  dismal 
voice  that  everything  must  and  will  go 
onwards  in  certain  directions,  and  that  all 
attempts  at  interference  will  do  as  much 
harm  as  good,  and  will  make  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  long  run. 

Now,  putting  aside  tiie  whole  question 
of  the  antagonism  or  reconcilement  of 
fatalism  and  free-will,  as  a  mystery  con- 
cerning which  speculation  has  been 
shownto  be  profitless,  and  assuming  our 
power  of  action  or  inaction  to  be  a  real 
one,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  defi- 
nite purpose,  towards  which  one  can  toil 
with  life  or  money,  with  at  least  some 
confidence  in  the  fact  of  its  utility,  in  the 
teeth  of  these  perplexing  enigmas,  can 
hardly  be  cxagg^jrated.  There  is  hardly 
any  work  to  which  a  man  can  devote  his 
time  and  money  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  possess  apparently  some  bad  or  neu- 
tral consequence  :  are  we  then  to  do 
nothing  .'*  Common  sense  revolts  against 
such  a  conclusion,  and  we  cannot  help 
feeling  sure  of  this  much,  that  however 
dark,  doubtful,  or  hopeless  all  efforts  to 
do  good  with  time,  heart,  or  money  may 
seem,  no  good,  and  nothing  but  evil  to 
ourselves   and    others,   can   result  from 


*  Of  course,  such  theories  and  ar^raents  as  these 
can  often  be  met  by  counter-theories  and  counter- 
arguments ;  but  I  am  here  assuming  that  they  arc  or 
seem  unanswerable  in  such  a  manner,  in  order  to  point 
out  how,  when  they  are  or  seem  to  be  uuauiwerabic, 
they  cau  be  dealt  with. 


neglecting  such  efforts  aUogether.  It 
comes,  then,  to  this,  that  we  must  find 
some  rational  basis  on  which  to  act  —  we 
must  find  some  means  of  at  least  out- 
manoeuvring and  somewhat  silencing,  this 
monster,  Cui  bono  ?  in  our  minds.  We 
cannot  accept  its  logical  conclusions, 
when  openly  stated,  any  more  than  we 
can  those  of  its  near  relation  or  other  self 
—  fatalism. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main 
force  of  the  crippling  powers  of  these 
enigmas  has  its  root  in  the  same  mistake 
that  gives  such  crippling  power  to  the 
suggestions  of  fatalism  —  that  is,  a  verjr 
false  estimate  of  the  reach  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  speculations  of  the  htt»- 
man  intellect. 

Plausible  speculations  on  vast  and  vcrjr 
little  understood  questions  are  allowed  to 
have  an  equal  weight  with  actual  facts 
really  within  the  grasp  of  our  experience^ 
Speculations  on  vast,  little  understood^ 
and  often  very  remote  questions,  arc  be- 
lieved without  due  reniembrance  of  pos- 
sible, though  to  us  invisible,  change  of 
conditions,  or  discovery  of  conditions 
that  have  been  overlooked,  that  may 
utterly  put  out  the  whole  calculation. 

Conditions  are  changing,  new  condi- 
tions are  becoming  known,  new  influences 
are  coming  into  force  century  by  century, 
and  1  can  quite  imagine  that  there  might 
be  a  time  when,  for  instance,  the  inde- 
structibility of  pauperism  which  now 
seems  so  horribly  undeniable  to  many, 
should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool- 
ish superstition,  belief  in  which  could 
only  be  excused  by  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, and  the  over-population  of  the 
world  a  chimera  whicli  never  could  have 
been  seriously  entertained. 

This  tendency  to  speculate  and  theo- 
rize from  a  range  of  facts  more  or  less 
certain,  and  to  give  to  the  logical  deduc- 
tions therefrom  a  kind  and  degree  of  be- 
lief that  should  only  be  accorded  to 
things  thoroughly  well  known,  is  one  of 
the  most  natural,  because  one  of  the  naost 
unconscious  of  human  errors. 

We  do  not  tniss  facts  that  have  never 
been  discovered^  and  of  course  form  the 
theory  to  which  wc  accord  such  a  large 
measure  of  belief  in  ignorance  of  them. 
If  any  such  unknown  facts  happen  to  ex- 
ist, they  of  course  alter,  or  ai  any  rate 
modify,  and  place  in  a  new  light  the  truth 
and  meaning  of  the  theory.  1  should  be 
utterly  ashamed  of  urging  an  argument 
so  obvious  as  this,  if  I  had  not  good  rea- 
sons for  knowing  the  necessity  of  doing 
so. 
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So,  when  we  find  some  apparently  well- 
proved  theory  pointing  plainly  in  a  direc- 
tion utterly  at  variance  with  the  more 
immediate  welfare  of  the  race,  and  full  of 
the  most  ominous  consequences  to  all 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  better  things, 
we  should  be  careful  to  consider  most 
thoroughly  whether  the  whole  subject  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  thoroughly  known 
and  understood,  before  resolving  to  re- 
nounce our  allegiance  to  those  less  re- 
mote guides  of  life  and  action  that  con- 
sciousness and  common  sense  insist,  in 
spite  of  theories  to  the  contrary,  on 
pointing  out  to  us.  A  man  who  hesitates 
to  help  to  cure  the  sick  for  fear  of  per- 
petuating disease  in  the  race,  or  to  help 
emigration  because  pauperism  is  inerad- 
icable, and  the  world  must  some  day  be- 
come over-populated,  seems  to  me  to  be 
making  exactly  this  mistake  —  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  all  facts  that  throw 
light  on  the  subject  are  known,  and  that 
the  mystery  of  human  life  is  solved.  If 
he  cannot  make  this  assumption,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  not  justified  in  ignoring 
the  narrower,  but  more  certain,  reasons 
that  urge  him  to  do  these  things. 

I  repeat  again  that  half  the  hesitation 
and  doubt  that  leads  to  Qui  bono  ?  springs 
from  a  most  foolish  belief  in  the  present 
extent  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
power  and  accuracy  of  human  specula- 
tion. The  man  who  refuses  to  work 
against  pauperism  or  misery,  and  ignores 
the  instincts  or  reasons  that  bid  him  do 
so,  because  of  a  well-proved  general  the- 
ory, founded  on  our  present  knowledge, 
that  they  are  irremediable,  is  only  a  little 
wiser  than  he  who  refuses  to  exert  his 
free-will,  and  feed  himself,  because  there 
is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  a  predestined  scheme,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  con- 
fess that  many  contradictory  enigmas  are 
beyond  our  solution,  without  being  in  the 
least  justified  in  refusing  to  work  at  all. 
We  are  justified  in  working  for  our  neigh- 
bours of  the  nineteenth  century,  without 
considering  the  interest  of  those  of  the 
twenty-nintli  century,  simply  because  the 
conditions  in  every  sense  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  century  are  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  legitimate  speculation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  banning  of 
all  such  speculation  tends  to  justify  mere 
blind,  thoughtless  benevolence,  of  which 
we  have  too  much  already.  I  have  no 
wish  to  ban  all  such  speculation,  I  am 
only  pointing  out  the  mischief  and  mis- 
take of  according  to  it  what  seems  to  me 


an  unreasonable  amout  of  importance.  I 
am  attacking  one  extreme,  but  certainly 
not  advocating  the  other.  The  wise,  jus- 
tifiable line  must  lie  somewhere  between 
the  two.  What  that  line  is,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  discovered,  I  have  neither  space 
nor  ability  enough  to  point  out  more  defi- 
nitely than  I  have  already  done.  If  the 
incompleteness,  unskilfulness,  or  error  of 
this  sketchy  and  superficial  review  pro- 
vokes some  one  more  competent  into  un- 
dertaking an  honest  wrestle  with  this 
difficult  subject,  it  will  have  more  than  an- 
swered its  purpose.  A  little  clear,  whole- 
some, plain  teaching  on  the  relations  of 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  life  and 
action  to  some  of  the  current  speculative 
enigmas  of  our  day  is  most  sadly  needed. 
Thousands  are  drifting  through  life  on  no 
particular  principle,  from  a  sense  of  gen- 
eral bewilderment  and  ignorance.  Good 
hearts  and  good  money  are  rotting  for 
want  of  knowledge  what  to  do.  But  I 
think  I  have  noticed  that  the  great  think- 
ers of  our  day  are  sometimes  apt,  when 
they  acknowledge  the  existence  of  these 
terrible  puzzles  at  all,  to  say,  "Jerusalem," 
and  pass  on  to  something  else,  as  the 
man  did  when  he  came  across  the  hard 
names  in  the  Old  Testament. 

On  that  awe-inspiring  feeling  —  strong- 
er and  more  widely  spread,  I  fancy,  in 
our  day  than  it  has  ever  been  before  — 
of  the  infinite  immensity  of  the  whole 
universe,  and  the  proportionate  micro- 
scropicalness  of  our  being  and  work,  I 
have  not  dwelt  specially,  because  its  dis- 
heartening, crushing  lesson  does  more 
harm  to  the  lazy  and  the  cowardly  than 
to  those  of  whom  I  have  been  thinking 
and  writing  —  those  who  are  willing  to  do 
anything  if  they  can  only  feel  tolerably 
certain  that  they  are  effecting  the  least 
good,  and  no  positive  harm.  But  as, 
combined  with  other  difficulties,  it  helps 
to  depress  and  discourage  even  them,  I 
would  venture  to  urge,  with  all  possible 
humility,  that  its  evil  effects  decrease  the 
more  thoroughly  it  is  realized.  When  a 
man  realizes  that  he  cannot  remove 
mountains,  he  will  be  content  to  work  at 
mole-hills.  When  he  has  once  accepted 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  reform  the  world 
by  his  sole  work,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  he  is  worth  the  trouble  of  creating,  he 
will  not  grudge  his  best  labour  to  the 
little  good  that  he  sees  he  can  do. 

He  can  feel,  with  good  reason,  that 
every  act  or  thought,  however  seemingly 
insignificant,  is  pregnant  with  everlasting 
consequences,  and  gain  therefrom  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  great  as   any 
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man  can  wish  to  bear.  He  can  feel,  loo, 
with  equally  good  reason,  that  if  all  men, 
or  half  of  all  men,  chose  to  do  that  little 
that  they  are  able,  the  aggregate  force  in 
the  direction  of  good  would  be  something 
almost  impossible  to  imagine.  And  if  it 
happens  that  such  reflections  as  these 
have  but  little  effect  upon  his  mental  and 
moral  character,  I  think  he  will,  at  least, 
discover  that  when  once  ambitious,  spec- 
ulative schemes  for  the  regeneration  in 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  whole  race 
are  put  into  their  riglit  place,  that  there 
is  a  pleasure  and  a  triumph  in  giving 
even  but  a  little  happiness,  and  doing 
even  a  little  good. 

The  importance  of  discovering  some 
method  by  which  the  enigmas  of  life 
may  be  so  grappled  with  as  to  enable 
men  who  cannot  ignore  them  to  make 
good  and  active  use  of  their  brains,  influ- 
ence, lives,  and  wealth,  and  the  duty  of 
every  man  who  is  conscious  of  them  to 
grapple  with  them  with  that  purpose,  to 
the  best  of  his  powers,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  exaggerated.  The  time  we  live  in 
seems  to  me  to  be  full,  to  many  of  us,  of 
the  greatest  responsibilities  ;  to  numbers 
of  people  has  come,  as  the  offspring  of  a 
slightly  increased  knowledge,  a  more  or 
less  vivid  revelation  of  ignorance,  for- 
cing them  to  meet  and  struggle  through 
life  shorn  of  half  the  certainties  on  which 
they  and  their  forefathers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  lean.  Many  wise  and  sad 
critics  are  crying  that  there  can  be  but 
one  end  to  all  this  —  an  utter  destruction 
of  the  efforts  of  the  higher  nature,  and 
a  pursuit  of  narrow  seltishness,  more  an- 
imal, more  indifferent,  more  callous,  and 
more  luxurious  than  any,  perhaps,  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen  —  only  to  die  a  nat- 
ural death  at  last,  of  sheer  worlhlessness, 
after  generations  of  uselessness,  wicked- 
ness, and  wasted  suffering. 

Whether  this  is  to  be  the  temporary 
end  of  it  all,  or  whether  the  darkness  and 
the  doubt  are  to  be  fought  through  with 
rsuch  a  gallant  and  sturdy  determination 
to  look  them  in  the  face,  and  make  the 
best  use  of  the  lights  we  possess,  as  to 
force,  sooner  or  later,  a  natural  revelation 
of  fresh  light,  or  at  least  so  gallantly  and 
sturdily  as  to  make  moonshine  of  the 
darkest  prophecies  of  the  human-nature- 
despising  critics,  is  what  every  individ- 
ual, however  commonplace  his  genius, 
who  feels  himself  to  be  in  this  state  of 
darkness  and  doubt,  has  to  assist  in  de- 
ciding ;  for  no  qualities  are  so  infectious 
as  courage,  energy,  and  unselfishness  on 


the  one  hand,  and  cowardice,  indoleoce, 
and  seltishness  on  the  other. 

Let  not  any  one  hastily  conclude  that 
the  difficulties  and  puzzles  alluded  to  in 
this  article  affect  only  a  small  minority 
who  arc  sceptical  about  the  icachiugi  of 
religion. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  ?' --•jine 

free-thinkers,  from  the   bar  lin- 

ing they  have  generally  goii-  i  ia 

losing  their  faith— from  nicr  .  ;t  of 
acknowledging  difficulties  as  i  initicr  of 
course  —  are  less  affected  as  regards  ihelr 
liv^s  and  energy  by  such  difficulties  and 
puzzles  than  any  otlter  sect  of  hunaanity 
that  acknowledge  their  existence  at  all. 
Those  amongst  whom  their  deadly  effects 
on  life  and  action  are  most  visible,  are 
orthodox,  or  more  or  less  orthodox  be- 
lievers, into  whose  minds  they  have  in- 
sidiously crept,  to  whom  they  appear  as 
deadly  and  invincible  monsters  that  can 
neither  be  fled  from  nor  destroyed. 

Their  pastors  in  the  pulpit  upbraid 
them  weekly  with  their  luxury,  their  in- 
difference, their  sloth,  their  want  of  feel- 
ing and  earnestness,  their  cowardly  fear 
of  being  unlike  each  other,  and  nevei* 
seem  to  perceive,  or  at  least  never  at- 
tempt honestly  to  grapple  with  and  re- 
move, the  old  man  of  the  sea,  wlio  is  the 
cause  of  it  all,  and  is  sitting  on  their  shoul- 
ders. 

"  We  are  all  these  things,'*  they  might 
answer  him,  "  because  we  don't  really 
know  what  to  do,  or  what  principle  to 
live  on,  or  where  to  draw  the  line  about 
anything.  Life  and  destiny  (in  this  world, 
at  least)  seem  to  be  an  insoluble  riddle  to 
us.  Your  explanations  do  not  seem  to 
meet  it.  Your  exhortations  as  regards  ac- 
tion do  not  appeal  conclusively  to  our  com- 
mon sense,  but  seem  rather  to  ignore 
our  darkness  and  difficulties  altogether. 
We  do  as  each  other  does  about  luxury 
and  pleasure  and  charity  and  good  work, 
and  all  that,  because  we  think  that  if  we 
do  as  each  other  does  we  are  not  likely 
to  go  far  wrong,  and  we  really  have  no 
better  guiding  principle  to  follow." 

It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  reply  that  the 
enigmas  mentioned  and  hinted  at  in  this 
article  have  been  dealt  with  by  tliis  man 
or  that.  The  whole  subject  of  how  to 
encounter  these  enigmas  in  any  scheme 
of  life  must  be  popularized  and  pulpitizcd. 
It  is  not  a  subject  that  can  be  left  to  a 
few  savans  to  crack  their  brains  over, 
while  the  world  of  action  wags  confident- 
ly on.  It  is  a  subject  which  every  man 
and  woman  who  has  time,  influence,  or 
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wealth  must  encounter  and  deal  with,  suc- 
cessfully or  unsuccessfully,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  and  whether  their  intellect- 
ual fitness  for  so  doing  be  great  or  small. 
This  important  and  significant  truth 
will,  I  trust,  be  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  my  venturing  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and  its  teachers 
towards  a  thorough  consideration  of  it. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MOIRA  FERGUS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GOOD   NEWS. 

Angus  M'Eachran  hung  his  head  in 
a  sheepish  fashion  when  he  stood  before 
the  minister.  The  stalwart,  yellow- 
bearded  young  fisherman  found  it  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to  have  to  speak  about 
marriage  ;  and  the  proposal  to  give  Mr. 
MacDonald  a  gallon  of  the  best  whiskey 
had  gone  clean  out  of  his  head  —  ban- 
ished, perhaps,  by  an  instinctive  rever- 
ence for  spiritual  authority.  The  little 
red-faced  minister  regarded  him  sternly. 

"It  wass  not  well  done  of  you,  Angus 
M'Eachran,"  said  he,  "  to  think  of  running 
away  to  Glassgow  with  John  Fergus's 
daughter." 

"  And  whose  fault  wass  that,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  ?  "  said  the  fisherman.  "  It  wass 
the  fault  of  John  Fergus  himself." 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  you  would  hef  made  bad 
things  worse.  Why  to  Glassgow !  Do 
you  know  what  Glassgow  is  ?  No,  you  do 
not  know  ;  but  you' would  hef  found  out 
what  it  iss  to  go  to  Glassgow  !  It  wass  a 
ferry  goot  thing  that  Moira  Fergus  had 
the  goot  sense  to  come  ofer  to  me  ;  and 
now,  ass  I  tell  you,  we  will  try  to  satisfy 
effery  one  if  you  will  come  ofer  on  the 
Wednesday  morning." 

"It  wass  ferry  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  to  go  all  the  way  to  Borva  to  ask 
apout  the  marriage  ;  I  will  neffer  forget 
that,  neffer  at  all.  And  I  will  tell  you 
this,  Mr.  MacDonald,  that  it  wass  no 
great  wish  I  cffer  had  for  the  going  to 
Glassgow  ;  for  when  a  man  gets  married, 
it  is  but  right  he  should  hef  his  friends 
apout  him,  for  a  dance  and  a  song.  And 
it  wass  many  a  time  I  hef  peen  thinking, 
when  I  first  became  acquent  with  Moira 
Fergus,  that  we  would  hef  a  ferry  goot 
wedding,  and  hef  a  tance  and  a  tram  ; 
and  it  wass  Alistcr  Lewis  the  schoolmas- 
ter said  to  mc  the  other  day,  'Angus,' 
says   he,  'do  you   not  think  of  getting 


married  ?  And  when  you  are  married,* 
says  he,  'my  wife  and  me  will  come  and 
trink  a  glass  to  you  and  Moira  Fergus.' 
And  now,  Mr.  MacDonald,  there  will  be 
no  wedding  at  all — and  not  a  single 
tance  —  or  a  tram  —  and  no  one  to  be 
there  and  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  mar- 
ried." 

Angus  M'Eachran  had  become  rather 
excited,  and  had  blundered  into  elo- 
quence. It  was,  indeed,  a  sore  point 
with  the  young  fisherman  that  Moira  and 
he  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  great  mer- 
ry-making in  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman. 
They  would  be  married  in  a  corner,  with 
no  joyous  crowd  of  witnesses,  no  skire  of 
the  pipes,  no  whiskey,  no  dancing  or  reels 
under  the  midnight  sky. 

"  And  you  will  not  think,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald," said  he,  returning  to  his  ordinary 
grave  and  shy  demeanour,  "that  I  hef  no 
thanks  for  you,  although  we  will  hef  *'no 
goot  wedding.  That  is  not  anypotty's 
fault  but  the  fault  of  John  Fergus  ;  and 
when  I  will  go  to  tell  John  Fergus  that 
his  daughter  is  married " 

"You  will  not  go  to  tell  John  Fergus 
that,  Angus  M'Eachran,"  said  the  minis- 
ter. "It  is  another  that  will  tell  John 
Fergus.  It  is  Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie, 
that  iss  Mrs.  Laffenter  now,  that  will  be 
coming  to  tek  the  news  to  John  Fer- 
gus." 

The  minister  spoke  proudly.  He  was 
vain  of  his  acquaintance  with  great 
people.  He  had,  indeed,  reserved' this 
piece  of  news  until  he  saw  fit  to  over- 
whelm his  visitor  with  it. 

The  young  fisherman  uttered  an  excla- 
mation in  the  Gaelic  ;  he  could  scarcely 
believe  what  he  heard. 

"  Iss  it  Miss  Sheila  Mackenzie  will  be 
coming  all  the  way  from  Borva  to  the 
marriage  of  Moira  Fergus.?"  he  said, 
with  his  eyes  full  of  wonder. 

"Ay,  and  her  husband,  too!"  said 
the  minister,  proudly.  "  Ay,  and  they 
are  coming  with  their  schooner  yacht, 
and  eight  men  aboard  of  her,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Mrs.  Patterson's  boy.  And  you 
were  saying,  Angus  M'EacIiran,  there 
would  be  no  one  at  your  wedding.  Oh 
no,  there  will  be  no  one  at  your  wedding  I 
It  will  only  be  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Laffenter 
that  will  be  at  your  wedding  !  " 

Angus  could  not  reply  to  this  deadly 
sarcasm  ;  he  was  lost  in  astonishment. 
Then  he  suddenly  said,  snatching  up  his 
cap  — 

"  I  am  going,  Mr.  MacDonald,  to  tek 
the  news  to  Moira  Fergus." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  it  iss  a  ferry  great 
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irry  you  are  in,  Angus,"  said  the  minis- 
»r.     "You   need  not  be  afrait  that  any 

le   will   tck    the  news   before  yoursel'. 
'here  iss  many  things  we  hcf  to  settle 

)Out  first " 

But  I  will  come  ofer  to-night  again," 

lid  the  fisherman  —  he  was  Impatient  to 

irry  this  wonderful  news  to  Moira. 
Then  there  iss  the  tefflc  in  your 
lurry,  Angus  M'Kachran  !  "  said  the 
linister,  angrily.  "  You  will  come  ofer 
Igain  to-night  ?  You  will  not  come  ofer 
again  to-night  !  Do  you  think  you  can 
waste  the  tays  and  the  nights  in  running 
apout  Darroch,  when  it  iss  to  Styornoway 
you  hef  to  go,  for  the  ring,  and  the 
money,  and  all  that  I  hef  told  you  ?" 

The  fisherman  stood  abashed  ;  he  put 
his  cap  on  the  table,  and  was  content  to 
receive  his  instructions  with  patience. 

But  when  he  went  out,  and  had  got  a 
safe  distance  from  the  house,  he  suddenly 
tossed  his  cap  high  in  the  air. 

"  Hey  !  "  he  cried,  aloud,  "  here  iss  the 
good  news  for  Moira  Fergus  ! " 

He  laughed  to  himself  as  he  sped  rap- 
idly across  the  moorland.  It  was  a  fine, 
bright  morning;  the  sun  was  warm  on 
the  heather  and  the  white  rocks  ;  now 
and  again  he  saw  before  him  a  young 
grouse  walk  coolly  across  the  dusty  road. 
He  look  little  notice,  however,  of  any- 
thing around  him.  It  was  enough  that 
the  fresh  air  and  the  sunlight  seemed  to 
fill  his  lungs  with  a  sort  of  laughing-gas. 
Never  before  had  he  walked  so  rapidly 
across  the  island. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  reached 
Ardtilleach  about  one  o'clock. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  girls 
will  be  at  the  school ;  and  old  John  Fer- 
gus will  be  up  at  the  curing-house  ;  and 
what  if  Moira  Fergus  be  all  by  herself  at 
home.?" 

The  news  he  had  gave  him  so  much  cour- 
age that  he  did  not  spy  about  ;  he  walked 
straight  up  to  John  Fergus's  cottage,  and, 
stooping,  passed  in.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  Moira,  and  alone.  She  was  seated 
near  the  fire,  and  was  cleaning  and  chop- 
ping up  some  vegetables  for  the  big  iron 
pot  that  stood  beside  her.  When  she 
recognized  Angus  M'Eachran,  she  ut- 
tered a  little  cry  of  surprise,  then  she 
hastily  jumped  to  her  feet,  and  beat  the 
parings  out  of  her  lap.  But  the  young 
fisherman   was    not   offended  by  the  un- 


Icnew,  for  many  a  time  he  bad  had  to 
make  broth  for  himself. 

"  And  are  you  not  afrait,  Ang^us,  to 
come  into  this  house  .>"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

•*  No,  I  am  not  afrait !  "  said  he.  "  For 
I  hef  the  good  news  for  you  —  av,  ay,  I 
hcf  the  good  news  for  you  •'•  -^  -^^v, 
Moira » 

"  Iss  it  my  father ?** 

"  No,  no  !  '•  said  he.  •'  Is  iss  nothing 
of  your  fatlier.  I  will  not  ask  your  fa- 
ther for  anything,  not  if  he  wass  to  live 
for  sixty  years,  ay,  and  twenty  years  mir- 
over.  But  I  wass  ofer  to  see  Mr.  .M.ic- 
Donald  this  morning —  ay,  I  set  out  fer- 
ry soon,  for  I  heard  last  night  he  wass 
come  back  from  Borva  —  and  this  morn- 
ing I  wass  with  him  for  a  ferry  Ion  j 
And  now  it  iss  all  settled,  Moira,  i; 
and  this  ferry  night  I  will  be  goin>^  .i\>.iy 
to  Styornoway  to  buy  the  ring,  .Moira,  and 
get  some  money  out  of  the  bank,  and 
other  things.  And  Mr.  MacDonald,  he 
will  say  to  me,  'Angus,  you  will  hcf  to  "o 
and  ask  Moira  Fergus  to  tell  you  t 
she  will  be  married,  for  effery  yout.^., 
hass  a  right  to  that  ; '  but  I  hef  said  to 
him, 'Mr.  MacDonald,  there  iss  no  use 
for  that ;  for  it  wass  next  Wednesday  in 
the  next  week  we  wass  to  go  away  to 
Glassgow  to  be  married  ;  and  that  iss  the 
day  that  iss  fixed  already*  —  and  so,. 
Moira,  it  iss  Wednesday  of  the  next 
week  you  will  be  reaty  to  go  ofer  —  and  — 
and  —  and  iss  there  anything  wrong  wiuh 
you,  Moira  P'ergus.?" 

He  offered  her  his  hand  to  steady  hen; 
she  was  rather  pale,  and  she  trembled. 
Then  she  sate  down  on  the  wooden  stool 
again,  and  turned  her  eyes  to  the  floor. 

"  And  it  iss  not  ferry  glad  you  are  that 
the  wedding  iss  near?"  said  he,  with 
some  disappointment. 

"  It  iss  not  that.  Angus  M'Eachran," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  iss  that  — 
I  am  afrait  —  and  it  is  a  ferry  terrible 
thing  to  go  away  and  be  married  all  by 
yourself  —  and  no  friend  with  you  '* 

"  No  friend  ?  "    said  he,  with  a  sudden 
joy:  if  this  was  all  her  doubt,  ho         '  ! 
1  soon  remove  it.     •*  Ay,  .ay,  .Moira  1 
1  vou  hef  not  heard  all  the  news.  ThciL  ».n 
I  i)e  no  one  to  come  to  your  wedding  ?  Do 
you   know    this,   Moir.!,  that  it  iss    Mi-i* 
Sheila  Mackenzie  and  her  husbao 
iss   an    Englishman,   and    they  arc 


tidy  scraps    of  carrot  and    turnip   that  j  coming  to  your  wedding  —  ay,  in  that  line 
clung  to   her  apron;  he  was  the  rather Ipoat  that  iss  the  most  peaui'ifui  poat  that 


pleased  to  see  that  she  was  chopping  up 
those   vegetables   very   neatly  —  and   he 
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wass  cffer  come  into  Styornor.'ny  harbour 
and  who  iss  it  in  all  this  island  that 
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hass  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laffenter  come  to  her 
wedding  —  tell  me  that,  Moira  Fer^jus  !  " 

Well,  when  Moira  heard  that  Sheila 
Mackenzie  and  her  husband  were  coming 
all  the  way  from  Borva  to  be  present  at 
her  wedding,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing, and  even  the  young  man  beside  her 
understood  what  that  meant. 

'•  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  it  iss  a  ferry  great 
deal  the  rich  and  the  grand  people  can  do 
for  the  poor  people  when  it  iss  in  their 
mind  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  a  pad  tay 
for  the  poor  people  of  Borva  the  tay  that 
Miss  Sheila  would  go  away  altogether  to 
London  ;  but  there  iss  no  fear  of  that 
now  ;  and  she  is  coming  to  your  wedding, 
Moira,  and  it  iss  not  pecause  she  is  ferry 
rich  and  ferry  grand  that  you  will  be 
proud  of  that,  but  I  hef  seen  that  you 
wass  sore  put  about  that  there  will  be  no 
woman  at  all  at  the  wedding,  and  now 
here  is  one,  and  one  that  iss  known 
through  all  the  islands  — and  it  iss  noth- 
ing to  cry  about,  Moira  Fergus." 

"No, it  iss  nothing  to  cry  about,"  said 
the  girl,  "  only  —  it  iss  a  ferry  great  kind- 
ness —  and  I  will  not  know  what  to  say 
—  ay,  are  you  quite  sure  they  are  coming 
all  tile  way  to  Darroch,  Angus  ?  " 

"  Indeed  there  iss  more  than  that  to 
tell  you,  Moira  ;  for  it  iss  Mrs.  Laffenter 
will  be  for  coming  to  Ardtilleach  to  speak 
to  your  father  as  soon  as  the  wedding  is 
ofer " 

"  What  do  you  say,  Angus  M'Each- 
ran?"  the  girl  said,  suddenly  rising. 
"  Hef  you  no  sense  to  let  her  speak  of 
such  a  thing  ?  You  will  know  what  a 
man  father  iss  when  he  iss  angry  ;  and  it 
iss  you  and  me  that  will  hef  to  tek  his  an- 
ger, not  a  stranger  that  hass  done  us  a 
great  kindness  ;  and  it  iss  very  thought- 
less of  you,  Angus,  to  hef  let  Miss  Sheila 
speak  of  that " 

"  Moira,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 
he  said.  "When  wass  it  that  I  hef  seen 
Miss  Sheila,  and  her  away  at  Borva  .<*  It 
wass  the  minister,  he  wass  speaking  to 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laffenter,  both  of  the 
two  of  them  together,  and  it  wass  Miss 
Sheila  herself  will  want  to  see  your  fa- 
ther sure  enough  and  mirover  !  " 

The  girl  said  nothing  in  reply,  for  a 
sudden  fear  had  fallen  over  her :  a 
shadow  darkened  the  doorway.  Angus 
M'Eachran  half  instinctively  turned 
round  —  there  was  John  Fergus,  staring 
at  him  with  an  anger  which  for  the  mo- 
ment could  not  express  itself  in  words. 
Moira's  father  was  almost  a  dwarf  in 
stature  ;  but  he  was  broad-chested,  bandy- 
legged, and  obviously  of  great  physical 


strength.  He  had  a  hard,  grey,  and  sul- 
len face,  piercing  black  eyes  under  bushy 
grey  eyebrows,  thin  lips,  and  a  square 
jaw. 

"  Ay,  it  iss  you,  Angus  M'Eachran," 
said  he,  still  blocking  up  the  doorway  as 
if  to  prevent  escape;  "it  wass  a  true 
word  they  will  bring  me  that  you  will  be 
for  going  into  my  house.  And  what  iss 
it  that  will  bring  you  to  my  house  ?  " 

"It  iss  not  a  ferry  friendly  man  you 
are,  John  Fergus,"  said  the  tall  young 
sailor,  rather  gloomily,  "that  you  v^ill  say 
such  things.  And  what  iss  the  harm  that 
one  man  will  go  into  another  man's 
house,  and  both  of  them  neighbours 
together " 

"  Ay,  this  iss  the  harm  of  it  !  "  said 
John  Fergus,  giving  freer  vent  to  his 
rage.  "  You  wass  thinking  that  the  lasses 
were  at  the  school  ;  and  you  wass  think- 
ing that  I  wass  away  ofer  at  Killeena  with 
the  new  oars  ;  and  then  you  wass  coming 
apout  the  house  —  like  a  thief  that  will 
watch  a  time  to  come  apout  a  house  — 
that  wass  the  harm  of  it,  Angus  M'Each- 
ran." 

The  younger  man's  face  grew  rather 
darker,  but  he  kept  his  temper  down. 

"  I  am  no  thief,  John  Fergus.  If  it 
wass  any  other  man  than  yourself  will 
say  such  a  thing  to  me " 

"  No,  you  are  no  thief,"  said  the  father, 
with  sarcastic  emphasis  ;  "you  will  only 
come  apout  the  house  when  there  iss 
effery  one  away  from  it  but  a  young  lass, 
and  you  will  think  there  iss  some  whiskey 
in  the  house " 

The  younger  man  burst  into  a  bitter 
laugh. 

"  Whiskey  I  Iss  it  whiskey  !  I  hef  come 
after  the  whiskey  !  Indeed  and  mirover 
that  would  be  a  fine  day  the  day  I  tasted 
a  glass  of  your  whiskey  ;  for  there  iss  no 
man  alife  in  Darroch  or  in  Killeena  too 
that  effer  had  a  glass  of  whiskey  from 
you,  John  Fergus !  " 

At  this  deadly  insult  the  older  man, 
with  something  of  an  inarticulate  cry  of 
rage,  darted  forward,  and  would  have 
seized  his  opponent  had  not  Moira 
thrown  herself  between  them. 

"  Father,"  the  trembling  girl  said,  put- 
ting her  hands  on  his  breast,  "keep  back 
—  keep  back  for  a  minute,  and  I  will  tell? 
you  —  indeed  it  wass  not  the  whiskeys 
that  Angus  M'Eachran  will  come  for  — : 
it  wass  a  message  there  wass  from  Miss 
Sheila  Mackenzie — and  he  will  hear  of 
it  from  the  minister  —  and  he  will  come' 
in  to  the  house  for  a  minute  —  and  thers 
wass  no  harm   in  that.     It  iss  your  own 
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use,  father  —  you  will  not  harm  a  man 

your  own  house " 

He  thrust  her  aside. 
"  Angus  M'Eachran,"said  he,  "  this  iss 
hat  I  will  say  to  you  — you  wass  saying 
yourself  this  many  a  day  back  that  you 
ill  marry  this  lass  here.     I  tell  you  now, 
y    Kott,   you  will  not  marry   her  —  not 
this  year,  nor   the  next  year,  nor  many 
.1  year  after  that.     And  there  iss  more  ass 

I  J  hef  to  say  to  you.  This  house  iss  no 
bouse  for  you  ;  and  if  it  iss  any  day  I 
will  come  into  the  house  and  you  will  be 
pere,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  that  day  for 
^ou,  by  Kott." 
*' That  iss  ferry  well  said,"  retorted  the 
younger  man,  whose  eyes  were  afire,  but 
who  kept  himself  outwardly  calm  ;  "  and 
this  iss  what  I  will  say  to  you,  John  Fer- 
gus. The  day  may  come  to  you  that  you 
will  be  ferry  glad  for  me  to  come  into  your 
house,  and  you  will  be  ferry  sore  in  your 
heart  that  you  wass  saying  such  things 
to  me  this  day.  And  I  will  say  this  to 
you  —  do  you  think  it  iss  the  fighting 
will  keep  me  out  of  the  house  ?  Wass 
you  thinking  I  wass  afrait  of  you  ?  By 
Kott,  John  Fergus,  two  men  like  you 
would  not  mek  me  afrait  ;  and  that  day 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  you  that  you  tek  to 
fighting  with  me." 

The  girl  was  once  more  for  interfering 
with  her  entreaties. 

"  No,  Moira,"  said  her  lover,  "  stand 
back  —  I  am  for  no  fighting  —  if  there  iss 
fighting  it  iss  not  in  a  man's  own  house 
that  iss  the  place  for  fighting.  But  this 
iss  what  I  will  say  to  you,  John  P'ergus, 
that  you  hef  no  need  to  fear  that  I  will 
come  to  your  house.  No,  not  if  I  wass 
living  for  thirty  or  twenty  years  in  Ard- 
tilleach  will  I  come  into  your  house  — 
neffer,  as  I  am  a  living  man." 
And  that  vow  he  kept. 

CHAPTER   V. 
THE   WEDDING. 

The  "  Princess  Sheila  "  lay  at  her  moor- 
ings in  the  bay;  and  the  morning  sun- 
light shone  on  her  tall  and  shapely  masts 
and    on  the  gleaming    white   decks.     It 

J  '  was  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast  of  Dar- 
roch  ;  there  was  not   another  vessel   on 

!  the  smooth  plain  of  the  sea  ;  far  away  in 
the  direction  of  some  rocks  a   couple    of 

(  seals  were  alternately  raising  their  heads 
above  the  water  —  like  the  black  head  of 
a  man  —  as  if  in  wonder  over  this  inva- 
sion of  their  silent  haunts.  Beautiful, 
indeed,  was  the  morning  of  Moira  Fer- 
gus's marriage.     The  water  around   the 


shore  was  so  calm  and  so  clear  that  one 
could  distinguish  the  sand  and  the  white 
starfish  at  an  extraordinary  depth.  The 
sea  was  of  a  light  blue  fading  into  grey  at 
the  horizon.  The  sky  was  of  a  darker 
blue  ;  and  the  almost  motionless  clouds 
dappled  the  sunlit  shoulders  of  the  hills 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  moorland. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  pinnace  put  oflE 
from  the  yacht,  and  the  quiet  bay  echoed 
the  sound  of  the  rowlocks  as  the  four 
sturdy  seamen  pulled  into  the  land. 
They  ran  her  by  the  side  of  some  loose 
stones  that  served  for  a  rude  landing- 
jetty  ;  and  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender 
stepped  on  shore.  The  former  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  proper  wedding-attire,  for 
he  had  on  his  ordinary  boating-suit  of 
blue  homespun  ;  but  the  young  lady  wore 
a  yachting-costume  which  had  been  de- 
sighed  by  her  husband,  and  which  was 
the  wonder  of  all  the  islands  around. 
The  old  women  who  had  seen  Miss 
Sheila,  as  they  mostly  called  her,  but 
once  in  this  costume,  had  many  a  long 
story  to  tell  about  it  over  the  peat  fire  to 
their  neighbours  who  had  not  been  so 
fortunate;  and  it  was  gravely  doubted 
whether  the  wife  of  Sir  James,  or  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  or  even  the 
queen  herself  had  such  a  wonderful  dress 
and  hat  and  gloves. 

They  walked  up  and  over  the  rough 
shingle,  until  they  reached  a  path  skirt- 
ing some  low  sand-hills,  and  this  they 
followed  along  the  shore  until  they 
reached  the  manse.  The  minister  was 
at  the  door ;  he  came  out  bare-headed  to 
receive  them  ;  there  was  a  great  dignity 
in  his  speech. 

"Well,  are  the  young  folks  here?** 
said  Sheila. 

"Yes,  indeed  and  mirover,"  said  the 
minister,  *'and  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for 
them  thatyou  will  sign  the  marriage-lines, 
Mrs.  Laffenter,  and  you,  sir,  too.  And  I 
hef  got  the  horse  for  you,  Mrs.  Laffenter, 
if  you  will  be  determined  to  go  to  Ard- 
tilleach.  And  I  hef  peen  told  ihat  the 
English  hef  two  dinners  in  tiie  day,  which 
is  a  strange  thing  to  me,  but  it  iss  no 
pusiness  of  mine  whateflcr  ;  and  you  will 
be  so  long  in  England  every  yc.ir,  Mrs. 
Laffenter,  that  you  will  hef  gone  away 
from  the  way  you  used  to  live  at  home  ; 
but  if  you  wass  so  kind,  now,  ass  to  tele 
the  first  dinner  —  that  iss  at  one  o'clock 
—  in  my  poor  house,  it  would  be  a  proud 
day  for  me  too.  And  it  is  no  ferry  fine 
dinner  I  hef,  but  some  mutton  just  ass 
goot  ass  you  will  get  it  in  London  ;  and  I 
hef  some  ferry  goot  whiskey  —  there  iss 
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no  petter  apout  here.     And  if  you  wass 
so  kind,  Miss— Mrs.  Laffenter " 

"Certainly,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  said 
Mr.  Lavender,  interposing;  "we  will 
dine  with  you  at  one,  on  condition  you 
dine  with  us  at  seven  — that  is,  if  we  can 
get  back  from  Ardtilleach  by  that  time. 
You  must  try  the  English  way  of  having 
two  dinners  —  you  may  call  the  second 
one  supper,  if  you  like.  Now  don't  let 
us  keep  the  young  people  waiting." 

Angus  M'Eachran  and  Moira  Fergus 
were  seated  in  the  minister's  parlour, 
both  of  them  very  silent.  When  Mrs. 
Lavender  entered  the  room,  the  girl  rose 
hastily,  as  if  she  would  rush  forward  to 
thank  her;  then  she  paused,  and  seemed 
to  shrink  back. 

"  And  are  you  ferry  well,  Moira  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lavender,  advancing  and  holding 
out  her  hand.  "  And  do  you  remember  the 
last  time  I  saw  you  at  Ardtilleach  ?" 

The  girl,  trembling  a  good  deal,  made 
a  curtsey,  and  timidly  took  the  hand  that 
was  offered  to  her. 

"  It  iss  no  words  I  hef  this  tay — to 
thank  you,"  she  said,  "that  you  will 
come  to  the  wedding  of  a  poor  lass  —  for 
Angus  M'Eachran  he  wass  wanting  me  to 
tek  the  money  to  get  the  clothes  for  the 
wedding,  but  if  I  had  got  the  clothes  for 
the  wedding,  it  wass  effery  one  in  Ard- 
tilleach would  know  of  it.  '  And  —  and  — 
that  iss  why  I  hef  not  the  clothes  for  the 
wedding." 

It  was  an  apology.  Moira  was  ashamed 
of  her  rough  clothes,  that  were  not  fit  for 
a  wedding  to  which  Miss  Sheila  Mac- 
kenzie of  Borva  had  come.  But  Sheila 
made  her  sit  down,  and  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  talked  to  her  of  many  things,  so 
that  there  was  soon  an  end  to  her  shame- 
faced ness. 

"  Mr.  MacDonald,"  said  Angus  M'Each- 
ran, rather  anxiously — seeing  that  the 
minister  was  thinking  more  of  his  distin- 
guished guests  thaa  of  the  business  in 
liand,  "if  you  wass  ass  kind  ass  to  be 
quick  —  for  it  iss  Moira's  father  if  he 
wass  to  go  back  to  the  house,  he  might 
hef  some  thought  of  it." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  minister,  recollect- 
ing himself.     "  Where  is  Isabal  ?  " 

He  called  his  housekeeper  into  the 
room  ;  she  was  smartly  dressed,  and  she 
wore  a  gold  chain  that  her  son  had  sent 
her  from  America.  The  minister  now 
grew  formal  in  his  manner.  He  spoke 
in  a  solemn  and  low  voice.  He  directed 
Angus  M'Eachran  and  Moira  Fergus  to 
stand  up  together;  and  then,  with  a 
closed  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  placed  him- 


self before  them,  the  three  witnesses  of 
the  ceremony  standing  on  one  side.  The 
light  from  the  small  window  fell  on  the 
young  Highland  girl's  face  —  she  was 
now  very  pale,  and  she  kept  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  floor. 

He  began  by  offering  up  a  prayer  —  a 
strange,  rambling  series  of  Biblical  quo- 
tations, of  entreaties,  of  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  those  before  him  —  which  was 
at  once  earnest,  pathetic,  and  grotesque. 
Mr.  MacDonald  would  rather  have  prayed 
in  the  Gnelic  ;  but  the  presence  of  the 
strangers  led  him  to  speak  in  English, 
which  was  obviously  a  difficulty  to  him. 
For  into  this  curious  prayer,  he  intro- 
duced a  sort  (;f  history  and  justification  of 
what  he  had  done  with  regard  to  the 
young  people. 

"Ay,"  he  said,  "it  wass  to  Glassgow 
they  were  going,  and  they  would  hef  peen 
as  sheeps  in  the  den  of  the  lions,  and  as 
the  young  lambs  among  the  wolves.  For 
it  iss  written  of  Babylon  the  evil  city, 
Lo,  I  will  raise  and  cause  to  come  up 
against  Babylon  an  assembly  of  the  great 
nations  from  ta  north  country,  ay,  and 
Chaldea  shall  be  a  spoil.  Put  yourselves 
in  array  against  Babylon  round  apout  ; 
all  ye  that  will  pend  the  pow  shoot  at 
her,  ay,  and  spare  no  arrows,  for  she  has 
sinned  against  the  Lord  !  And  it  wass 
to  Glassgow  they  were  going  ;  and  it  wass 
no  man  could  hear  that  and  not  safe 
them  from  going.  And  we  had  the  great 
help  of  frients  from  far  islands,  ay,  from 
the  desolate  places  of  the  islands,  and 
they  came  to  us  in  our  trouple,  and  it 
wass  a  great  help  they  would  gife  to  us, 
and  the  Lord  will  tek  that  into  account, 
and  reward  them  for  the  help  they  hef 
given  to  the  young  lad  and  the  young 
lass  that  iss  before  us  this  tay." 

Then  he  went  on  to  denounce  anger 
and  evil  passions  as  the  cause  of  much 
of  human  trouble ;  and  he  closed  his 
prayer  with  an  earnest  hope  that  Divine 
influence  would  soften  the  heart  of  John 
Fergus,  and  lead  him  to  live  in  peace  and 
affection  with  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band. 

The  exhortation  following  the  prayer 
was  shorter  than  the  prayer.  It  referred 
chiefly  to  the  duties  of  married  life  ;  but, 
even  here  Mr.  MacDonald  brought  in  a 
good  deal  of  justification  of  his  own  con- 
duct in  having  assisted  a  young  lad  and  , 
a  young  lass  to  get  married. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "it  iss  written  that 
a  man  shall  leaf  his  father  and  his  mother 
and  ko  and  be  joined  unto  his  wife  ;  and 
the  wife,  too,  she  will  do  the  same,  as  it 


■ass  peen  from  the  pe 
orit,  amen.  And  why 
; 
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:inning  of    the  '  ening,  "and  will  you  tek  the  poat  ?     Ay» 
no  ?      And    if  I  ay,  you  will  gife  me  lime  to  mek  the  poat, 


ere  iss  any  man  so  foolish  ass  to  say  to  I  and  I  will  be  ferry  proud  the  day  that  you 

will  tek  the  poat  from  me." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  minister. 

**  And,  Mr.  Mac  Donald,"  said  he,  rather 
shamefacedly,  •*  if  you  will  not  be  ferry. 
angry,  there  iss  a  gallon  of  goot  whiskey 
—  oh,  ay,  it  iss  ferry  goot  whiskey,  I  hef 
peen  told  —  and  I  will  pring  it  over  thiri 
morning  when  I  wass  coming  ofer,  and  I 
hef  left  it  out  in  the  heather " 

*•  You  hef   left  it  out  in  the  heather  !  " 


young  man  or  a  young  lass,  *  No,  you 
will  hef  to  wait  until  I  die  before  you  will 
be  for  getting  marriet,  and  until  I  die  you 
will  not  be  ifor  getting  marriet  at  all,'  I 
will  say  to  him  that  he  is  a  foolish  man, 
and  a  man  who  has  no  sense  in  his  head 
whateffer.  And  there  iss  too  much  of 
the  young  men  going  away  from  the 
islands  apout  us,  and  they  will  go  away  to 
Glassgow,  and  to  Greenock,  and  to  Amer- 


ica, and    to   other  places,  and    they  will  1  said  the  minister,   angrily;    "and  it 
marry  wifes  there,  and  who  iss  to  know   a  foolish   man  you  are,   Angus  M'Each- 


I 


hat  kind  of  wifes  they  will  marry  ?  No, 
it  iss  petler,  ay,  and  ferry  much  petter, 
for  a  young  man  to  hef  seen  a  young  lass 
in  the  years  of  her  young  tays,  and  he 
will  know  of  her  family,  and  he  will  hef 
seen  her  going  to  the  ciiurch,  and  he  will 
know  she  is  a  fit  lass  to  be  a  wife  for  him 
and  no  strange  woman  that  hass  lifed  in 
a  great  town,  where  there  are  wild  men, 
and  sodgers,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests." 

Presently  the  simple  ceremony  had  to 
be  performed  ;  and  when  Angus  M'Each- 
ran  was  bidden  to  take  the  young  girls 
hand,  and  when  the  minister  demanded 
to  know  if  any  one  were  present  who  had 
aught  to  say  against  the  marriage  of  these 
two  there  was  a  silence  as  if  every  one 
was  listening  for  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
on  the  gravel  outside. 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  summons  ; 
wherever  John  Fergus  was,  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr. 
Mac  Donald's  manse. 

"And  so  you  are  a  married  woman, 
Moira,"  said  Sheila,  when  it  was  all  over. 

The  girl  could  not  speak,  but  there 
were  big  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she  went 
forward  and  took  Mrs.  Lavender's  hand 
and  timidly  kissed  it.  Angus  M'Eachran 
had  been  standing  about,  silent  and  awk- 
ward ;  at  length  he,  loo,  went  forward, 
and  said  in  desperation  — 

"  Mrs.  Laffenter,  it  iss  a  ferry  goot  pair 
of  oars  for  a  small  poat  I  hef  made  last 
week  at  Ardtilleach.  Will  I  send  you  the 
oars  to  r>orva  .'' " 

"Oh,  no,  Angus,"  the  young  lady  said  ; 
"that  is  ferry  kind  of  you,  but  we  have 
plenty  of  oars  at  Borva.  But  this  is  what 
I  will  be  ferry  glad  if  you  will  do  —  it  is 
a  ferry  good  carpenter  they  say  you  are, 
and  any  day  you  have  the  time  to  make  a 
small  boat  for  a  boy  that  he  will  be  able 
to  pull  about  with  a  string,  then  I  will  be 
ferry  glad  to  have  the  boat  from  you." 
'Ay,"  said  Angus,  with  his  face  bright- 


ran,  to  go  and  leaf  a  gallon  of  goot  whis- 
key out  on  the  heather  !  And  where  is 
the  heather  .'*  And  maybe  you  will  go 
now  and  get  it  out  of  the  heather !  " 

"  I  wass  afrait  to  say  apout  it  pefore," 
Angus  said.  "  But  I  will  go  and  get  you 
the  whiskey,  and  it  iss  ferry  proud  1  am 
that  you  will  tak  the  whiskey  —  and  it  iss 
not  ferry  pad  whiskey  mirover." 

As  soon  as  Angus  had  gone  off  to  the 
hiding-place  of  the  jar,  they  all  went  out- 
side into  the  clear  air,  which  was  fresh 
with  the  sea-breeze  and  sweet  with  the 
smell  of  the  peats. 

"Sheila,"  said  Mr.  Lavender,  "can  you 
hurry  on  Mr.  MacDonald's  housekeeper  ? 
The  great  work  of  the  day  has  to  be  done 
yet.  And  there  will  be  little  time  to 
cross  to  Ardtilleach." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Laffenter  ! "  cried  Moira. 
"You  will  not  go  to  see  my  father  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I  will,"  said  Sheila.  "  Are 
you  afraid  he  will  eat  me,  Moira  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  —  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  afraid  of  —  except  that  you  will  not  go 
to  him,  that  iss  all  I  ask  from  you,  Mrs. 
Laffenter " 

"Thetefifle "exclaimed  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  fiercely,  and  then  he  recollected 
in  whose  society  he  was.  "What  iss  it 
will  keep  Mrs.  Laffenter  from  speaking 
to  any  one .''  Your  father  iss  an  angry 
man,  Moira  Fergus  —  ay.  you  will  be 
Moira  M'Eachran  now  —  he  iss  a  ferry 
angry  man  —  but  will  he  use  his  pad  lan- 
guage to  Mrs.  Liffenter  ?  It  iss  not  to 
be  thought  of,  Moira  I  " 

At  this  moment  the  yellow-bearded 
young  fisherman  came  back  with  the  jar 
of  whiskey;  and  he  blushed  a  little  as  he 
handed  the  little  present  to  the  minister. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  MacDonald,  going  into 
the  house.     "  Isabal  must  be  ferry  > 
for  it  iss  a  long  way  the  way  to  Ardii 
and  the  second  tinner  of  thetayit  wj.i  dc 
on  poard  the  yacht  at  eight  o'clock  or  sev- 
en o'clock  or  petween  poth  of  the  two. 
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And  Isabal  slie  must  go  town  to  the  yacht 
and  teil  that  tall  Duncan  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's to  j;ife  her  the  sattle  for  Mrs.  Laf- 
fenter's  horse." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
could  persuade  Angus  and  Moira  to  come 
into  the  house  and  sit  down  at  the  table 
with  the  great  people  from  Borvabost. 
Mr.  MacDonald  of  himself  could  never 
have  manasred  it  ;  but  Sheila  took  Moira 


bours  are  likely  to  take  your  side  of  the 
story,  if  there  is  a  story.  Now,  you  must 
keep  up  your  spirits,  Moira  ;  it  is  a  bad 
thing  for  a  young  wife  lo  be  downheart- 
ed, for  a  man  will  soon  tire  of  that,  be- 
cause he  may  not  understand  the  cause  of 
it.  And  why  should  you  be  downhearted  ? 
I  dare  say,  now,  that  when  you  come  over 
to  Ardtilleach  —  you  will  not  be  long  after 
us,  I  suppose — you  will  find  the  nei^h- 


bv  the  hand  and  led   her  into  the  room,    bours  ready  to  hef  a  dance  over  the  wed- 


magnificent 


and  then  the  young  husband  silently  fol 
lowed. 

The  minister  had  been  too  modest  in 
speaking  of  the  banquet  he  had  had  pre- 
pared for  his  guests.  He  had  promised 
them  but  mutton  and  whiskey  ;  and  be- 
hold there  was  a  bottle  of  claret  wine  on 
the  table,  and  the  very  first  dish  was  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a 
salmon. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  fine  fish  !  "  said  Mr. 
Lavender,  regarding  its  mighty  propor- 
tions. 

"  Oh,  ay,"  said  the  minister,  immensely 
flattered.  "  He  w^ass  a  fine  fish  —  a  grand 
fish.  He  wass  ass  big  ass  a  dog  —  and 
more." 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  the  minister  that 
Mr.  Lavender  would  not  taste  of  the 
claret,  which  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Stornoway,  and  was  of  so  excellent  a  vint- 
age that  it  was  named  after  the  prime 
minister  in  Parliament  himself.  But 
Sheila  had  some  of  it  in  a  tumbler,  and 
pronounced  it  very  good ;  though  the 
minister  observed  that  "there  wass  no 
great  strength  to  go  to  the  head  in  the 
French  wines,"  and  he  "  wass  ferry  much 
surprised  to  see  that  Mrs.  Laffenter  would 
hef  water  with  the  claret  wine." 

"And  I  hear  that  Angus  is  going  to 
build  a  cottage  for  you,  Moira,"  said  Mrs. 
Lavender,  "further  removed  from  the 
village  and  the  curing-houses.  That  will 
be  ferry  good  for  you  ;  and  it  is  not  every 
one  that  has  a  husband  who  can  work  at 
two  trades,  and  be  a  good  fisherman  on 
the  sea,  and  a  good  carpenter  on  shore. 
And  I  suppose  you  will  be  going  back 
now  to  the  house  that  he  has  at  present." 

"  Ay,  that  iss  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the 
girl,  sadly.  "  If  my  father  iss  ferry  angry, 
it  will  be  a  pad  thing  that  we  will  hef  to 
lif  in  Ardtilleach  together  ;  and  all  the 
neighbours  will  know  that  he  is  angry, 
and  he  will  hef  the  long  story  to  tell  to 
each  of  them." 

"  But  you  must  not  look  at  it  that  way," 
her  counsellor  said,  cheerfully.  "You 
will  soon  get  over  your  father's  anger  ; 
and   the    neighbours  —  well,  the    neigh- 


ding  as  soon  as  the  evening  comes  on." 

As  there  was  little  time  to  be  lost  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  coming  back 
the  same  evening  to  the  yacht,  the  small 
and  shaggy  animal  that  was  to  carry  Mrs. 
Lavender  to  Ardtilleach  was  brought 
round  to  the  door.  The  young  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  somewhat  wistful  eyes, 
saw  their  ambassadress  set  out,  her  hus- 
band walking  smartly  by  her  side. 

"It  iss  a  great  thing  they  hef  under- 
taken to  do,"  said  the  minister,  "  ay,  and 
if  they  cannot  do  it,  there  iss  not  any  one 
in  all  the  islands  will  be  able  to  do  it." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  MONASTERY  AMONG  THE  APENNINES. 

Half  a  day's  journey  pleasantly  divided 
between  the  railway  and  an  open  car- 
riage takes  the  traveller  from  Siena  to  the 
famous  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
Oliveto  Maggiore.  The  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess in  former  days  may  account  for  the 
otherwise  almost  culpable  omission  by 
Mrs.  Jameson  of  any  mention  in  her  vol- 
umes on  sacred  and  monastic  art  of  this 
rich  repository  of  fresco-painting.  With- 
in the  vast  structure,  more  like  a  defiant 
fortress  in  its  unassailable  position  and 
strong  outworks  than  the  abode  of  peace 
and  piety,  the  enlightened  pope  Pius  II. 
was  a  visitor,  and  the  all-potent  emperor 
Charles  V.,  accompanied  by  2,500  soldiers 
and  attendants,  found  lodgings  and  hos- 
pitality. In  more  recent  days  a  copyist 
employed  by  the  Arundel  Society  ob- 
tained board  and  lodging  there  for  a 
year;  and  it  has  likewise  welcomed  two 
skilful  pliotographers  from  Siena  and 
Florence,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  faithful  transcripts  from  the  famous 
wall-paintings  in  the  cloister.  This 
wealthy  and  picturesque  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  a 
Sienese  noble  and  doctor  of  law  ;  subse- 
quently it  received  am:jle  endowments 
from  the  Piccolomini  and  other  families, 
and  it  was  long  looked  up  to  reverently 
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H^HOIivctan  monasteries,  which,  like  that 
I^Vwhich  overlooks  the  banks  ot  the  Arno, 
I^Pwe  have  found  usually  planted  on  wood- 
■  cd  eminences  rising  above  valleys  and 
plains,  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  comxands 
from  a  hcigiit  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
other  day,  as  the  carriage  toiled  up  per- 
ilous mountain  paths,  we  not  unnaturally 
recurred  to  the  oft-repeated  question  : 
—  Why  did  the  monks  of  old  choose  for 
their  dwelling  these  inaccessible  and  in- 
hospitable spots?  Was  it  indeed  that 
they  thought  to  establish  as  it  were  a 
half-way  house  to  heaven  ?  or  was  it  that, 
from  singleness  of  faith  in  the  ascetic 
life,  they  sought  through  seclusion  to 
cut  themselves  off  from  access  to  the 
lower  world  ?  or  could  it  be  that  the 
beauties  of  nature  proved  to  be  precious 
as  a  solace  and  an  aid  —  beauties  which 
here,  as  in  other  like  sanctuaries,  find 
response  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
a  beauty-loving  art  ?  It  is  scarcely  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  good  old 
monks  may  have  been  as  divided  in  mo- 
tive as  modern  travellers  are  in  mind. 
Some  may  have  turned  with  horror  from 
precipices  down  which  pilgrims  are 
known  to  have  been  pitched  headlong, 
while  others  will  have  rested  fondly  on 
the  vision  of  the  founder  who  saw  in  a 
dream,  on  the  very  site  of  this  sky-soar- 
ing monastery,  a  silver  staircase  reach- 
ing from  eartli  to  heaven. 

Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore  has  shared  a 
common  fate  ;  the  monastery  was  de- 
spoiled by  the  Frencli,  fine  tarsia  work 
was  torn  from  the  refectory  and  the  li- 
brary and  used  for  firewood,  the  books 
have  been  dispersed,  and  the  church, 
which  was  once  covered  with  early  fres- 
coes, has  been  modernized  in  the  worst 
style.  Some  slight  signs  of  these  pic- 
tures can  still  be  traced  ;  likewise  in  a 
passage  between  the  church  and  the 
cloister  there  are  remains  of  figures 
w4iich,  though  of  no  great  merit,  show, 
as  is  often  the  case,  successive  strata  of 
pictures.  In  the  refectory,  too,  are 
small  fragments  of  a  Last  Supper;  also 
round  the  door  leading  to  the  church 
have  been  discovered  beneath  whilewasli 
mutilated  portions  of  a  wall-painting.  In 
fict,  the  whole  monastery  was  at  one 
lime  a  museum  rich  in  treasures  of  art, 
and  t!ie  preservation  of  what  remains  is 
greatly  due  to  the  enlightened  superior, 
who  kindly  conducts  strangers  through 
his  domains.  The  last  misfortune  that 
has  befallen  Monte  Oliveto  is  its  secu- 
larization, with  the   consequent  appropri- 
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ation  of  the  lands  by  the  State  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  monks.  Here,  as  at 
the  great  convent  at  Assisi,  only  a  small 
clerical  staff  is  retained,  whose  duties 
consist  in  the  saying  of  mass,  the  educa- 
tion of  about  a  dozen  youths,  the  admin- 
istration under  the  government  of  the 
estates,  and  lastly,  the  entertainment  of 
travellers,  ladies  included,  at  a  small  fixed 
charge.  The  scholarly  and  gentlemanly 
superior  remarked,  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  "  Wc  were  formerly  masters  ;  we 
are  now  servants."  Utilitarian  consider- 
ations have,  as  usual,  proved  fatal  to  pic- 
turesque effects ;  the  three  remaining 
monks  have,  by  command  of  the  govern- 
ment, exchanged  the  white  raiment  of 
their  order  for  the  black  gown  of  parish 
priests;  the  artist's  eye  is  no  longer  de- 
lighted by  groups  of  grey  friars  seated 
beneath  the  green  olives,  or  wending 
their  steps  at  eventide  in  lines  of  light 
among  paths  of  dark  cypress-trees. 

The  student  of  art,  as  well  indeed  as 
the  general  traveller,  is  attracted  to  this 
monastery  among  the  mountains  by  the 
thirty  frescoes  which  cover  the  whole  of 
the  four  walls  of  the  great  cloister.  These 
pictures  were  begun  by  Luca  Signorelli  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued and  completed  by  Bazzi  (otherwise 
Razzi  or  Sodoma)  in  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  series 
comprises  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  a 
theme  which  found  favour  among  paint- 
ers. The  pictorial  narrative  here  before 
us,  in  common  with  others  elsewhere 
more  or  less  complete,  gives  prominence 
to  the  visit  of  Totila  to  the  saint ;  here, 
also,  are  illustrated  many  true  or  apocry- 
phal incidents  in  his  career,  such  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  heathen  temple  at 
Monte  Cassino,  sundry  adventures  with 
the  devil,  the  visit  of  a  company  of  fair 
damsels  to  tempt  the  monks,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  various  legendary  miracles. 
Yet  these  compositions  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  religious  in  spirit,  at  least  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  attaches  to  the 
severe  and  devotional  pictures  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In- 
deed the  two  painters  here  employed^ 
Signorelli  and  his  successor  Buzi — be- 
long to  that  period  of  transition  when 
sacred  art  was  passing  into  secular,  and 
ideal  forms  became  pronounced  with  the 
individual  traits  of  naturalism.  Signo- 
relli stands  conspicuous  .as  the  pupil  of 
Piero  della  Francesca ;  he  was,  too,  the 
contemporary  of  Melozzo  da  Forli  ;  he 
belonged  to  the  company  of  artists  who, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Paolo  Uccello, 
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reduced  drawing  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
science,  and  brought  perspective  and  the 
principle  of  foreshortening  under  strict 
geometric  law.  These  frescoes  also 
stand  as  early  examples  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive ;  neutral  and  atmospheric  tones  ap- 
pear almost  for  the  first  time,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  surrender  and  rela- 
tion being  in  great  degree  due  to  that 
marvellous  yet  mysterious  genius,  Piero 
della  Francesca.  All  the  more  interest 
attaches  to  these  frescoes  because  of 
their  transitional  and  tentative  character. 
We  here  tread  on  the  frontiers  which  di- 
vide classic,  medieval,  and  modern  styles  ; 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  by  the 
force  of  his  will  moulded  elements  so 
conflicting,  that  his  compositions  have 
been  aptly  compared,  by  reason  of  the 
angularity  of  their  forms  and  the  harsh- 
ness of  their  colours,  to  a  peal  of  bells 
ringing  out  of  tune. 

These  master-works  by  Signorelli  are 
turning-points  in  the  history  of  art ;  we 
here  find  difficulties  which  had  long  imped- 
ed progress  overcome.  The  drawing  of  the 
human  form  is  based  on  the  knowledge 
of  anatomy  ;  the  draperies,  whether  sym- 
metrical or  disturbed  by  accident,  fall 
naturally  by  the  law  of  gravity ;  they 
show  too  the  articulations  of  the  form  be- 
neath —  always  a  proof  of  knowledge  and 
power ;  they  are  moreover  valuable  as 
trustworthy  records  of  the  military,  mo- 
nastic, and  domestic  costume  of  the  time 
and  place.  These  frescoes,  indeed,  have 
all  the  more  value  from  the  distinctive 
local  character  they  bear.  An  oil  or 
easel  picture  can  be  painted  anywhere, 
and  afterwards  may  be  carried  hither 
and  thither  ;  but  these  frescoes  from  first 
to  last  have  inhered  to  the  freehold  and 
inheritance  ;  the  artist  dwelt  on  the  spot; 
when  he  rose  in  the  morning  to  work  he 
found  models  ready  to  hand  ;  the  monk 
with  wiiom  he  had  walked  and  talked  at 
the  vesper  hour  was  ready  at  sunrise  to 
lend  his  head  and  figure  for  pictorial 
uses.  Signorelli  had  a  piercing,  wide- 
sweeping  vision  ;  his  eye  was  open  to 
the  world  on  all  sides.  These  frescoes, 
as  we  have  said,  show  a  keen  insight  into 
local  character.  Here  are  monks  aged 
and  meditative,  others  young  and  not 
quite  subjected  to  spiritualism  ;  here, 
too,  occurs  again  and  again  the  conjec- 
tural but  apposite  figure  of  St.  Benedict 
—  a  venerable  old  man  with  white  and 
flowing  beard.  Another  representative 
character  in  these  times  is  the  knight  or 
warrior  as  seen  in  the  retinue  of  Totila. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  of  chivalry  came  more 


within  the  sphere  of  Signorelli  than  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;  and  yet  the  war- 
rior is  sometimes  subdued  by  sentiment, 
as  in  a  young  knight  of  drooping  head 
and  melancholy  mien  which  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  famous  figure  in  Orcag- 
na's  "  Triumph  of  Death"  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa.  Yet  on  the  whole  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  dying-out  of  types  ;  in- 
stead of  traditional  forms  we  are  offered 
actual  portraits,  painted,  as  we  have  said, 
on  the  spot.  Here  too  among  these 
semi-secular  legends  we  encounter  al- 
most for  the  first  time  a  simply  domestic 
art.  Take,  for  example,  two  monks 
caught  by  the  saint  in  the  act  of  feasting 
contrary  to  rule  in  a  private  house,  each 
guest  being  served  at  table  by  a  young 
and  charming  damsel.  This  scandal, 
emblazoned  on  the  wall  of  a  cloister,  fills 
the  spectator  with  amazement.  At  a  pe- 
riod when  artists  had  devoted  themselves 
to  Madonnas  and  saints,  in  a  place  of 
special  sanctity  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Siena  and  of  tjmbria,  each  identified 
with  express  spiritual  phases  of  art,  we 
come  upon  a  picture  which  stings  as  a 
satire  and  tickles  as  a  joke.  Signorelli 
left  his  work  when  not  half  finished  ;  the 
traveller  on  his  way  to  Rome  next  meets 
this  bold  and  original  master  in  Orvieto  ; 
in  Monte  Oliveto  we  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  in  his  every-day 
mood;  here  among  the  mountain's  he 
gathered  strength  for  the  sublime  con- 
ceptions which  stand  in  the  rank  of  pic- 
torial epics  as  the  precursors  to  the  "  Last 
Judgment "  of  Michael  Angelo.  No 
painter  will  better  repay  study  than  Luca 
Signorelli  ;  the  world  of  art  has  not 
known  enough  of  him. 

Bazzi,  who  came  and  lived  in  the  mon- 
astery to  carry  out  the  pictorial  scheme 
which  had  broken  down  half  way,  soon 
showed  himself  as  the  antithesis  to  his 
predecessor  Signorelli.  He  was  a  man 
who  played  with  his  art ;  he  had  little 
feeling  of  responsibility,  no  belief  in  a 
mission  ;  in  short,  he  scamped  his  work. 
Forsaking  study,  lie  took  refuge  in  sen-, 
timent ;  his  drawing  is  careless  and  in- 
firm, his  execution  hasty  and  slight.  But 
he  received  a  timely  reprimand  from  his 
employers,  which  so  far  put  him  on  his 
mettle  that  some  few  of  these  composi- 
tions do  no  injustice  to  his  acknowl- 
edged ability.  How  pure  and  noble  the 
art  of  this  painter  might  have  been,  and 
occasionally  was,  may  be  judged  from 
the  composition,  specially  commended 
by   Vasari   for   its    unaccustomed    care, 
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I^Vst.  Benedict  as  children  and  dedicated 
I^Hby  their  parents  to  God."  Some  of  the 
I^Bheadsare  ennobled  under  the  influence  of 
I^HDa  Vinci,  otliers  confess  to  consanguini- 
P  ty  with  Peruijino,  Pinluricchio,  and  even 
with  Raffaclle.  The  infirmity  of  the 
master  seems  to  have  been  that  he  slided 
i  too    easily    into     eclecticism ;    like    the 

r  mockin;^-bird  in  his  notorious  menagerie, 

i  he  simulated  the  notes  he   heard  floating 

1  in  the  air   around  him,  so    that  his   own 

voice  became  merged  and  lost.     Yet  had 
I  he  a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  especially  in 

l'        the  female  form;  his  manner  was  ever 
I  bland  and  gracious  ;  his    pencil  is  pecul- 

iarly persuasive  ;  such  a  painter  could 
not  fail  of  popularity.  Bazzi,  in  common 
with  his  contemporary  Luini,  is  fitted 
every  way  for  the  art  of  fresco  ;  he  was 
so  facile  that  he  painted  impromptu  ;  his 
inventions  had  off-hand  readiness  even 
to  a  fault ;  his  brush  was  so  rapid  that  it 
ran  ahead  of  guiding  intention.  The  life 
of  this  wayward  genius  within  the  monas- 
tery was.  to  say  the  least  of  it,  eccentric  ; 
ugly  stories  are  rife  which  for  the  hon- 
our of  art  we  are  glad  to  discredit,  but 
at  all  events  he  brought  with  him  for  his 
retinue  a  motley  crew  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals, so  that  his  abode  became,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  "like  the  very  ark  of 
Noah  ;  "  this  way  of  going  on  grew  so 
extraordinary  that  the  monks  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  *' Mattaccio  "  or  "the 
arch-fool."  And  the  scandal  obtains  cur- 
rency that  Bazzi  here  painted  in  the  sim- 
ple nude  the  women  who  are  said  to 
have  come  to  tempt  St.  Benedict  and  his 
brethren  ;  and  the  story  is  in  some 
measure  borne  out  by  the  fresco  itself; 
the  superior  insisted  that  draperies 
should  be  added  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
and  some  of  the  clothing  seems  as  if  it 
might  have  been  an  afterthought.  The 
artist  has  written  his  character  unmis- 
takably in  his  own  portrait  painted  on 
these  walls,  with  his  raven,  baboon,  and 
other  brute  companions  around  ;  the 
head  might  pass  for  that  of  a  ferocious 
bandit,  yet  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
wild  force.  Bazzi,  although  he  made 
himself  at  home  within  the  monastery, 
was  not  altogether  comfortable.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  bickerings 
over  payments  which  marred  the  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  artist  and  the 
ecclesiastics.  Bazzi,  like  Signorelli,  was 
ill  paid ;  accordingly  he  slighted  his 
work,  and  in  a  fit  of  temper  exclaimed 
that  his  pencil  danced  only  in  tune  with 
the  chick  of  the  coins.    The  monks  have 
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not  shown  themselves  wise  even  accord- 
ing to  their  generation  ;  they  first  of  all 
screwed  down  the  artist,  and  then  did 
their  utmost  to  ruin  his  works.  These 
frescoes  have  suffered  cruel  injury;  the 
surfaces  are  scratched  and  scrawled 
over,  and  there  is  actually  now  to  be 
seen  a  wall-painting  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  monastery  which  was  rescued  from 
beneath  nine  coats  of  whitewash. 

The  scenery  and  the  accompanying 
stratification  of  Monte  Oliveto  have  ex- 
ceptional attractions  for  the  artist  and 
the  geologist.  In  the  midst  of  that  light 
alluvial  deposit  which  gives  the  feriilily  as 
of  a  garden  to  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Apennines  are  here  thrust  barren 
deposits  of  marl,  arid  as  lava-streams- 
which  make  inroad  on  vineyards  ana 
olive-groves.  These  clayey  tracts,  form- 
ing the  high  promontory  whereon  the 
monastery  is  planted,  are  subjected  in 
the  rainy  season  to  an  annually  recurring 
deluge  that  ploughs  the  surface  with  tor- 
rents which  rush  wildly  as  water  down  a 
house-roof,  breaking  away  roads,  under- 
mining woods,  and  devastating  the  fields 
whereon  scanty  harvests  are  reaped  and 
stunted  trees  obtain  precarious  footing. 
The' path  to  the  monastery  itself  is  sub- 
ject to  disintegration  and  disaster;  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  backbone  of 
some  antediluvian  monster  of  rugged 
vertebrae,  with  a  bare  skeleton  of  ribs 
outstretching  on  either  side.  The  whole 
scene  is  eminently  Dantesque;  here 
Gustave  Dord  might  have  made  his 
sketches  for  the  horrors  of  "  Z'//«/<rr/i^ " 
or  for  the  exploits  of  the  "  Wandering 
Jew  ;  "  here,  too,  our  own  Martin  could 
have  caught  ideas  for  the  illustration  of 
"■  Paradise  Lost ;  "  the  scene  indeed  is  as 
of  a  paradise  into  which  demons  have 
entered.  Such  were  the  waste  places 
which  the  Benedictines  loved  to  colonize 
— "  places,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
late  Mr.  Mailland,  "chosen  because  they 
were  waste  and  solitary,  and  such  as  could 
be  reclaimed  only  by  the  incessant  la- 
bour of  those  who  were  willing  to  work 
liard  and  live  hard."  The  present  su- 
perior points  to  plots  barren  within  his 
memory  now  brought  under  cultivation  ; 
the  vine  mantles  the  rock,  the  cypress 
crowns  the  precipice,  and  golden  corn 
adds  colour  to  the  grey  sh.idowy  land- 
scape. So  true  are  the  words  of  M. 
Guizot,  that  **  wherever  the  Benedictines 
carried  the  cross  they  also  carried  the 
plough  ;  wherever  they  placed  a  book 
they  painted  a  picture.  Here  we  see  the 
last  survivors  of  the  reformed  order  at 
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the  place   of  its  birth  ;  let  us  hope  that  I  merous  as  the  German,  and  in  reality  as 


the  good  which  these  men  have  done  may 
live  after  them,  and  that  only  the  evil  will 
be  buried  with  their  bones. 


From  The  Spectator. 
GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Germany  to  which  Englishmen  do 
not  as  yet, We  think,  pay  quite  sufficient 
attention.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  who  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  —  the  emperor, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Count  von  Moltke,  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  —  as  yet  think  its  military  po- 
sition safe.  So  sudden  and  complete 
were  the  victories  of  1866  and  1870,  so 
utterly  were  Austria  and  France  pros- 
trated, so  perfect  seemed  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  German  military  machine,  that 
Englishmen  scarcely  understand  how 
Germans  can  be  anxious,  and  wonder 
why  they  cannot,  like  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  content  themselves  with  the 
peaceful  accumulation  of  wealth.  No 
power  dare  attack  them,  and  no  power  of 
the  military  kind  ventures  even  to  defy 
them.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  exactly  the  view 
taken  by  the  great  German  chiefs  them- 
selves. They  know  perfectly  well  that, 
powerful  as  Germany  is,  she  was  indebt- 
ed, both  in  1866  and  1870,  in  some 
degree  to  fortune  for  her  marvellous  suc- 
cess. In  1866,  the  best  German  regi- 
ments in  the  Austrian  army  never  met 
the  Prussians  at  all,  but  were  occupied 
with  the  Italians  at  Custozza.  In  1870, 
the  army  of  the  Second  Empire  was  in  a 
situation  unparalleled  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XV.,  —  undermanned,  badly  offi- 
cered, led  by  generals  wlio  hated  one  an- 
other, and  commanded,  in  the  last  resort 
by  a  man  who  had  no  orders  to  give,  and 
was  unable  to  secure  attention  to  his  ad- 
vice. Nevertheless,  that  army  fought 
one  splendid  battle,  and  but  for  Marshal 
Bazaine's  self-seeking  policy  might,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  have  altered  the 
whole  current  of  affairs.  Such  circum- 
stances are  not  likely  to  repeat  them- 
selves, and  as  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Count  von  Mokke  look  around,  they  may 
see  facts  which,  if  interpreted  as  they 
would  interpret  them,  may  cause  thern 
serious  disquietude.  To  the  westward 
lies  a  military  Republic  full  of  wealth  and 
resources,  with  an  army  on  paper  as  nu- 


numerous  as  any  army  Germany  could 
move,  unless  her  very  existence  were  in 
danger,  animated  by  an  intense  wish  to 
retrieve  her  prestige,  and  a  fixed  deter- 
mination at  some  future  period  to  re- 
cover Lorraine.  To  the  southward  is  an 
empire  badly  constructed,  and  essential- 
ly weak,  but  ruled  by  a  most  experienced 
prince,  who  during  war  would  be  abso- 
lute, who,  for  one  great  battle  at  least, 
would  dispose  of  400,000  men,  nearly 
half  of  them  Germans,  and  who  cannot 
be  believed  willing  to  put  up  with  his  ex- 
pulsion from  an  empire  which  in  1868  he 
acknowledged  by  his  visit  to  Frankfort 
that  he  hoped  to  rule.  To  tiie  north- 
ward is  a  peninsula  which  might  under 
certain  circumstances  open  the  gate  of 
Germany  to  a  foe,  and  to  the  eastward  a 
gigantic  empire,  ruled  by  a  man  whose 
successor  may  not  be  friendly,  who  must 
regard  his  empire  rather  than  his  own 
feelings,  and  who  could  order  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  stubborn  soldiers  to  move 
upon  Berlin,  a  capital  which  on  that  side 
is  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  a 
nearly  defenceless  frontier.  Germany  is 
hemmed  in  by  first-class  armies,  and 
with  all  her  gigantic  strength  might  be 
overmatched  by  a  coalition  of  these  pow- 
ers, or  even  of  two  of  them  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  her  rulers  and  her  people,  as 
yet  scarcely  aware  of  the  greatness  of 
their  new  position,  scarcely  exempt  from 
the  influences  of  their  own  past  history, 
should  restlessly  watch  the  faintest  indi- 
cations of  the  coming  of  such  a  combina- 
tion, or  should  even  brood  over  plans 
which  would,  if  successful,  render  it  im- 
possible. 

That  the  best  of  these  plans  would  be 
to  remain  quiet,  to  grow  rich,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  confidence  of  Europe,  is  the 
conviction  of  most  Englishmen,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  conviction  of  men 
who  at  heart  doubt  whether  European 
opinion  ever  seriously  affects  the  policy 
of  military  states.  The  rulers  of  Ger- 
many may  think  that  France  can  never 
be  conciliated,  that  Austria  may  find  it 
necessary  to  choose  between  a  great  vic- 
tory or  a  near  decease  ;  that  Russia,  be 
her  opinion  what  it  miglit,  would  obey 
her  czar's  command  ;  and  that  the  only 
security  for  Germany  is  to  grow  till  she  is 
in  her  own  strength  beyond  the  reach  of 
attack,  even  by  a  coalition.  We  English 
think  this,  and  say  this,  as  regards  the 
sea,  where  we  always  profess  ourselves 
bound  to  be  ready  to  meet  a  combination  5 
and  Germany,  in  this  view,  is  in  the    po- 
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gition  of  Great  Britain,  a  powerful  island  the  recent  improvements  In  the  mobiiitr 
state,  isolated  by  circumstances,  and  Sur-  of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  acquies- 
rounded  by  potential  foes.  That  the  cence  of  tlie  people  in  the  new  conscrip- 
German  chiefs  feel  this  dread  in  some  tion,  and  she  mi;;ht  then  reclaim  the 
fashion  is  evident  from  the  recent  mili-  Baltic  provinces  ;  but  the  quick  defeat 
tary  laws  wliich  place  the  whole  popula-  j  of  Russia  is,  from  the  tenacity  of  the 
tion  at  their  disposal,  from  the  lar^e  con-  national  character  and  the  vast  depth  of 
cessions  they  would  make  to  Denmark  if  the  czar's  dominions,  nearly  impossible, 
she  would  enter  the  federation,  from  the  and  a  long  campaijjn  to  the  eastward 
anxious  desire  to  remain  more  than :  would  bring  France  into  the  field.  It 
friends  with  Russia,  and  from  the  fre-  ^  would,  in  fact,  give  the  word  for  the  very 
quent  repetition  of  the  threat  that  were  coalition  we  are  assuming  Germany  to 
the  danger  to  increase,  Germany  would  dread.  The  difficulty,  too,  of  inducing 
not  wait  to  be  attacked.  The  immediate  !  the  Hohenzollern  family  to  attack  rela- 
danger  is  always  represented  as  arising !  tives  who  have  so  often  helped  it,  and 
from  the  side  of  France,  because  Ger- '  who  have  shared  with  it  the  spoils  of 
mans  are  more  easily  moved  from  that !  Poland,  might  prove  to  be  insuperable; 
side,  and  because  the  war  of  1870  makes!  while  the  Baltic  provinces,  undefended 
such  a  statement  reasonable,  and  conse-'  and  indefensible  as  they  are  to  the  east, 
quently  Englishmen  always  expect   that    might  prove  a  most  dangerous  possession. 


any  blow  or  menace  of  a  blow  from  Ber- 
lin will  be  directed  first  against  Versailles. 
But  they  may  be  mistaken  in  that  opin- 
ion. The  German  chancellor,  when  rea- 
soning on  concrete  facts,  is  the  ablest, 
as  well  as  the  most  daring,  statesman  in 
Europe,  and  he  may  hold  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  tiie  situation.  It  is  not 
France  he  dreads,  but  a  coalition.  He 
can  fight  France  easily  enough,  if  France 
has 


While,  therefore,  we  hold  a  spring  oa 
France  unlikely  unless  provoked  by  Ver- 
sailles, we  deem  one  upon  Moscow  nearly 
beyond  that  list  of  possibilities  whicn 
statesmen  are  warranted  in  taking  into 
consideration.  But  is  the  third  member 
of  the  coalition  equally  secure  .^  It  seems 
to  us  that  if  the  German  government  really 
saw  occasion  to  put  everything  once  more 
to  hazard  —  an  occasion  which  we  do  not 
It  is  not  victory  he  desires,   assume,   and  can  hardly  believe  in  —  its 


but  additional  and  permanent  strength  for 
! Germany.  To  follow  his  thought,  one 
must  not  watch  telegrams  or  semi-in- 
spired leaders,  but  look  around,  and  see 
whether  any  great  addition  of  strength  is 
to  be  obtained  for  Germany  ;  and  if  so, 
where.  Clearly  it  is  not  to  be  obtained 
in  France.  Supposing  the  German  gov- 
ernment suddenly  to  insist  that  French 
armaments  should  stop,  to  demand 
Champagne  as  a  material  guarantee,  and 
by  a  supreme  exertion  of  strength  to 
march  once  more  on  Paris,  what  would 
it  permanently  gain  ?  Nothing,  except  a 
larger  disaffected  territory  to  garrison, 
and  a  larger  population  to  be  kept  down 
by  force.  Russia  would  not  be  weaker 
because  France  was  occupied,  but 
stronger  ;  the  Hapsburgs  would  not  be 
less  hostile  because  Germany  had  her  Po- 
land, but  more  hopeful ;  Germany  would 
not  be  more  fitted  for  battle,  but  more 
distracted  by  new  and  most  exhausting 
labour.  Of  course  the  extinction  of' 
France  would  end  one  of  the  German  dif- 
ficulties, but  how  is  France  to  be  extin- 
guished without  permanent  military  re- 
pression ? 

Nor  is  the  advantage  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained in   Russia.     That  Germany  might 


temptation  would  lie  southward,  to  spring 
rapidly  and  decisively  on  Vienna,  and  gaia 
ten  million  more  German  subjects,  before 
presidents  or  czars  could  seriously  inter- 
fere. The  risk  involved  in  such  an  effort 
would  be  dreadful,  for  it  could  only  be 
successful  if  victory  were  as  immediate, 
crushing,  and  final  as  it  was  in  the  Seven 
Days'  War ;  but  then  victory  would 
not  only  not  be  barren,  but  would  secure 
most  of  the  results  for  which  it  is  as- 
sumed that  Germany  longs, —  security 
against  coalitions  and  outlet  to  the  south- 
ern world.  No  power  could  touch  Ger- 
many if  the  Hapsburgs  were  once  driven 
to  Buda-Pesth,  and  no  power  save  Franco 
would  hold  such  influence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  Hamburg  to  Trieste 
all  would  be  German.  Of  course  if  Aus- 
tria were  a  burden  such  as  northern 
France  would  be,  Germany  would  gain 
nothing;  but  what  chance  would  tl»cre 
be  that  Austria  would  be  a  burden,  that 
the  change  once  accomplished,  the  south- 
ern Germans  would  be  disaffected  to  the 
empire  to  which  for  so  many  centuries 
they  belonged  ?  It  must  be  a  very  small 
one.  No  man  alive,  certainly  no  out- 
sider, can  quite  say  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  bond  between    the  Hapsburgs  and 


beat    Russia  is  conceivable,  in  spite  of  their  people ;   but    no    one   either    will 
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affirm  that  in  this  day  loyalty  counts  for 
much,  or  can  prove  that  any  race  is 
bound  more  stron^i^ly  to  its  hereditary 
rulers  than  the  population  of  Hanover 
were  to  the  Guelphs.  The  German- 
Austrians  might  dislike  and  yet  acquiesce 
in  the  change  ;  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  its  conscriptions,  the  acqui- 
escence of  a  population  suffices  to  make 
its  government  strong. 

We  do  not  intend,  we  need  not  say,  to 
accuse  the  German  government  of  the 
smallest  design  against  Austria.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  always  argued  that 
Germany  could  secure  more,  with  far 
less  danger,  by  a  strict  and  hearty  alli- 
ance with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  then 
bv  any  other  conceivable  combination. 
The  two  empires,  acting  together  and 
thoroughly  armed,  could  maintain  for  the 
next  century  peace  in  central  Europe. 
Nor,  whatever  may  be  Prince  Bismarck's 
wishes,  is  there  any  -probability  that  the 
Emperor  William  will  attack  a  friendly 
power  merely  in  order  to  avert  a  possible 
and  remote  risk  of  a  future  combination. 
We  are  only  addressing  ourselves  to  that 
large  class  of  Englishmen  who  will  look 
only  to  one  point  of  the  compass,  who 
will  believe  that  Prince  Bismarck  cares 
only  about  France,  and  who  expect  from 
day  to  day,  as,  for  instance,  the  67^;/^- 
tf reappears  to  do,  to  hear  that  a  German 
army  is  encamped  at  Chalons.  To  such 
we  say  that  they  may  be  right,  but  that, 
if  they  are  right,  the  German  chiefs, 
while  dreading  a  coalition — for  it  is  only 
a  coalition  which  could  put  Germany  in 
tremor  —  think  it  best  to  strike  at  the 
best-guarded  point,  at  the  point  where 
the  fight  would  be  sorest,  and  at  the 
point  where  there  is  the  least  additional 
strength  to  be  obtained  as  the  reward  of 
victory.  Is  that  likely  ?  It  may  be  true, 
for  Prince  Bismarck  may  one  day  make  a 
mistake,  like  another  man  ;  but  it  is 
much  wiser  to  assume  that  he  will  not, 
that  he  will,  if  he  breaks  out  of  the  ring, 
break  out  at  the  weakest  point,  and  that 
if  he  chooses  war,  it  will  be  war  in  which 
there  is  something  to  be  obtained.  It  is 
indefinitely  more  probable  that  all  the  ru- 
mours of  war  which  disquiet  the  Continent 
are  spread  to  carry  the  new  ecclesiastical 
laws,  but  if  war  is  really  intended,  it  is 
the  Hapsburgs,  of  all  men,  who,  as  we 
calculate,  have  war  to  dread. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ROYALISTS  AND   REPUBLICANS. 

The  minister  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture is  ordinarily  one  of  the  least  political 
members  of  the  French  government,  and 
the  present  minister  was  put  into  his 
post  rather  for  what  he  was  outside  the 
Cabinet  than  for  any  special  services 
which  he  was  expected  to  render  within 
it.  But  the  speech  which  M.  de  Meaux 
lately  made  at  a  dinner  at  St.  Etienne  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  interesting 
expression  of  political  opinion  that  has 
been  heard  since  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary. Everybody  knew  what  M.  Dufaure 
or  M.  Wallon  would  say,  and  M.  Buffet 
was  eminently  successful  in  his  attempt 
at  saying  nothing.  But  M.  de  Meaux 
represents  the  Right  in  the  coalition 
majority,  and  it  was  at  least  possible  that 
he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  itself  of  bringing  out  in  stronger 
phrases  than  M.  Buffet  could  venture  to 
employ  the  anti-republican  character  of 
the  present  republic.  The  opportunity 
has  come,  and  M.  de  Meaux  has  not 
used  it.  Indeed,  he  has  gone  further, 
and  has  used  it  for  a  directly  opposite 
purpose.  Instead  of  copying  M.  Buffet, 
and  avoiding  all  mention  of  the  republic, 
he  has  described  the  vote  on  the  Consti- 
tutional Laws  as  the  substitution  of  a 
republican  rule,  clearly  defined,  and 
armed  with  regular  weapons,  for  the 
republican  rule  which  has  been  practi- 
cally established  since  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire. It  may  seem  a  small  thing  that  a 
minister  has  brought  himself  to  see  and 
admit  so  patent  a  fact  as  this.  But  the 
recognition  of  patent  facts  is  by  no 
means  a  common  virtue  among  French 
politicians,  least  of  all  among  conserva- 
tive politicians,  and  M.  de  Meaux  de- 
serves credit  for  breaking  through  the 
custom  hitherto  so  strictly  observed  by 
the  Right  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  every- 
thing which  they  do  not  like.  M.  de 
Meaux  is  perfectly  frank  as  to  his  rela- 
tion to  the  new  republic.  He  does  not 
profess  to  rejoice  over  the  constitutional 
settlement  at  which  the  National  Assem- 
bly has  arrived.  He  took  no  part,  he 
says,  in  bringing  it  about,  because  his 
"deepest  and  dearest  convictions"  did 
not  permit  him  to  do  so  ;  but  when  once 
the  law  had  been  passed,  he  was  able  to 
take  part  in  giving  it  effect,  because  the 
law  has  itself  taken  care  to  respect  all 
honest  convictions,  and  has  only  shut 
the  door  on  coups  d'dtat  and  revolutions. 
"On  ground  which  all  have  not  chosen 
all  can  find  room  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
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order  and  liberty,"  and  all,  whatever  be 
their  political  preferences,  ouj^ht  to  unite 
to  protect  French  society  against  in- 
tri<jues  which  compass  its  destruction. 

This  profession  of  faith  is  a  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  Republicans  who 
consented  to  include  in  the  new  Consti- 
tution a  clause  providing  for  its  revision. 
There  was  mucli   to  be  said  against  the 


pass  away  they  should  see  reason  to 
think  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
have  discovered  their  tnistake,  and  that 
if  the  Constitutional  Laws  had  to  be 
voted  again  they  would  be  cast  in  a  mo- 
narchical form,  they  will  not  promise  not 
to  lake  advantage  of  this  change  of  tem- 
per. Under  the  Republican  Constitution, 
IS  settled  by  the  vote  of  the  25th  of  Feb- 


introduction  of  such  a  clause,  and  it  must  I  ruary,  there  is  no  need  for  ihem  to  give 

any  such  pledge.  They  have  only  to 
admit  that  until  this  change  of  temper 
comes  the  republic  exists  by  right  as 
well  as  in  fact.  They  are  not  asked  to 
deny  their  honest  convictions  ;  they  arc 
only  called  upon  to  prove  by  their  acts 
that  no  conviction  of  theirs,  however 
deep  or  however  clear,  has  any  right  to 
impress  itself  on  the  form  of  government 
until  it  has  become  the  conviction  of  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  revision 
has  made  it  possible  for  men  to  be  at 
once  honest  royalists  and  honest  repub- 
licans, and  in  this  combination  M.  de 
Meaux  sees  a  prospect  of  overcoming  the 
enemies  which  have  proved  too  formida- 
ble for  all  former  republics.  On  the  day, 
he  says,  on  which  good  citizens  and  men 
of  order  rise  unanimously  and  march 
united  the  social  danger  will  be  averted. 
If  M.  de  Meaux  can  succeed  in  commu- 
nicating this  belief  to  French  Conserva- 
tives he  will  have  been  more  instrumental 
than  any  member  of  the  coalition  Cabinet 
in  closing  the  future  against  Republican 
excesses,  and  their  inevitable  comple- 
ment, Imperialist  reaction.  In  former 
revolutions  the  Conservatives  throughout 
the  country  have  been  inactive  either 
from  despair  or  from  interest.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  have  thought  it  useless  to 
take  any  part  in  politics,  and  have  pre- 
ferred to  sit  by  the  stream  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  at  length  run  itself  out 
The  minority  have  welcomed  the  excess- 
es into  which  this  inaction  has  tempted 
the  Republicans,  because  these  very  ex- 
cesses made  it  easier  for  them  to  build 
upon  the  fears  of  their  countrymen  the 
particular  Conservative  government  which 
best  ministered  to  their  own  advancement. 
It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  danger  10 
which  M.  de  Meaux  refers  has  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  less  formidable  in  many  ways 
than  it  was,  because  the  elements  which 
compose  it  have  been  brought  under  visi- 
ble control,  and  have  no  longer  the  power 
of  getting  the  command  of  public  affairs 
by  a  single  blow.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  party  of  order  is  strong  enough 
to  reduce  Paris  to  subjection,  and  to  keep 


be  admitted  that  the  inconveniences  aris- 
ing out  of  it  have  not  yet  been  fully 
tested.  But  against  these  inconven- 
iences, great  as  they  may  prove  to  be, 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  concession 
of  the  right  of  revision  opened  a  way  for 
the  adhesion  of  royalists  to  the  new  re- 
public which,  without  it,  would  have 
remained  hopelessly  closed.  There  are 
three  degrees  of  comparison  in  the  roy- 
alist section  of  French  society  —  those 
who  will  admit  of  neither  postponement 
nor  compromise,  those  who  will  admit  of 
postponement  but  not  of  compromise, 
and  those  who  will  consent  to  both. 
Those  of  the  first  degree  are  necessarily 
ranked  as  irreconcilables.  If  they  are 
not  at  this  moment  striking  a  last  blow 
for  their  king,  it  is  only  because  their 
king  and  they  alike  see  that  such  a  last 
blow  could  do  neither  of  them  anything 
but  harm.  Those  of  the  third  degree 
have  long  been  willing  to  co-operate  in 
founding  the  republic.  Their  adhesion 
was  secured  in  theory  when  M.  Gambetta 
announced  that  all  that  the  advanced 
Republicans  demanded  in  an  ally  was 
a  recognition  that  the  republic  was  the 
only  government  that  remained  possible 
in  France.  This  recognition  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  conviction  that  the 
only  possible  government  was  in  itself 
an  extremely  bad  one,  and  only  to  be 
accepted  as' being  immeasurably  better 
than  no  government  at  all.  But  this  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  advanced  Re- 
publicans did  nothing  for  royalists  like 
M.  de  Meaux.  They  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  republic  as  the  legal  government 
of  France,  and  in  that  character  to  pay  it 
due  respect  and  homage.  But  they  will 
not  put  aside  the  hope  that  time  and  ex- 
perience may  yet  bring  Frenchmen  to  a 
wiser  mind.  They  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  republic  overthrown  by  force  or  un- 
dermined by  fraud.  So  long  as  the 
country  retains  its  present  temper  they 
are  Republicans,  because  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  are  Republicans,  and  conse- 
quently the  republic  is  the  only  govern- 
ment that  can  be  maintained,  except  by 
the  sword.     But  supposing  that  as  years 
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Lyons  in  order ;  and  before  the  mob  of 
the  capital  can  hope  to  control  the  execu- 
tive, it  must   not  only  reckon    with  the 
garrison,  but   march  unopposed  to  Ver- 
sailles.     Still,    though    the    elements  of 
confusion  are  weakened,  they  are  not  up- 
rooted. The  workmen  in  the  great  French 
cities  who  in  their  hearts  reject  M.  Gam- 
betta's   leadership,  and   look   forward  to 
the  day  when  the   Commune  shall  once 
more  be  proclaimed,  may  be  counted  by 
the    hundred  thousand.     But  formidable 
as  this  calculation  may  seem,  it  is  only 
formidable   so   long  as  the  numbers  ar- 
rayed   against    these    hundreds  of   thou- 
sands are  forgotten.     The  Conservatives 
of   France  may  be  counted  by  millions. 
With  one  exception  they  have  everything 
that   the  socialist  workmen  have,  and  in 
far  greater  abundance.   They  have  means, 
and  organization,  and  physical  strength, 
and  a  motive  for  which  to  use  all  these 
advantages.     What   they    have    hitherto 
lacked   is  the  resolution  to  fight,  which 
springs   from   the   confidence    that    will 
fight  with  success.     All  the  schemes  for 
reducing  the   power    of    the   dangerous 
classes  which  have  been  concocted  with 
so  much  ingenuity  have  been  vitiated  by 
one  cardinal  error.     They  have  aimed  at 
weakening  the  revolutionary  element  in 
the  country,  instead  of   at  utilizing  and 
making   evident  the  immensely  superior 
strength   of    the    anti-revolutionary    ele- 
ment.    Nothing  but  wholesale  massacre 
can  effect  the  former  purpose,  inasmuch 
as  the  force   which   makes  the  socialist 
workmen  dangerous  is  the  force  of  reso- 
lute arms.     But  the  gain  to  the  Conserv- 
ative cause  will  be  just  as  great  if   the 
socialist  workmen  are  brought  to  realize 
the  hopelessness  of  insurrection  by  con- 
templating tlie  power  of  their  adversaries 
as    if   they   arrived   at    the    same   result 
by   contemplating    their   own  weakness. 
This    latter   conviction   it   is   within    the 
compass  of  the  party  of   order  to  convey 
to  their  minds.     If  the  French  Conserva- 
tives will   understand   that  political   su- 
premacy belongs,  and  rightly  belongs,  to 
those  who  take  part  in  politics,  and  that 
inaction  in  time  of  peace  means  helpless- 
ness in  time  of  conflict,  the  republic  of 
the  future  may  be  more  or  less  Radical 
according  to  the  course  of  events,  but  in 
no  case  will  it  be  Red. 


THE     MENTAL 


From  The  Spectator. 

EFFECT  OF  PECUNIARY 
PRESSURE. 


There  are   very  few  men,  or  at  least 
very  few  experienced  men,  who,  if  granted 
by  Providence  or  a  fairy  the  fulfilment  of 
some  one  wish,  would  not,  after  deliber- 
ate consideration,  embody  that  wish    in 
the  words  "  perennial  and'perfect  health." 
Ill  health  is  such  an  evil,  some  forms  of 
ill  health  comprise  in  themselves  so  much 
of  the   totality  of   misery,  that  very  few 
men  who  understand  the  science  of  life, 
even  if  they  were  capable  of  deep  mental, 
spiritual,   or   affectionate   feeling,    would 
not  ask  for  health  as  if  it  were  the  sum 
of  blessings.     And  yet  we  doubt,  study- 
ing the  record  of  suicides,  whether  sick- 
ness makes  anything  like  the  demand  on 
human  fortitude  that  is  made  by  pecani- 
ary  distress,  whether  half  as  many  people 
kill    themselves    in    consequence    of    it, 
whether    it    produces    anytiiing   like    the 
same   amount  of    mental    misery.      That 
poor  man  Hunt,  who  last  week  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder- 
ing his  wife  and  children,  or,  as  he  said, 
for  sending  them  to  heaven,  was  not  so 
much    injured  by  the   ill  success  of    his 
business  as  he  would  have  been  by  blind- 
ness  or   a   broken    back,  or   any  of   the 
worse   forms    of  chronic  neuralgia  ;  and 
yet  we  all  feel  that  had  he  been  smitten 
by  any  of  these  calamities,  he  would  have 
submitted  quietly  where,  under  pecuniary 
distress,  he  took,  or  tried  to  take,  his  fate 
into    his    own    hand.      Except    jealousy, 
there  is  scarcely  any  cause  of  suicide,  as 
revealed    in  the  occasional  glimpses   the 
world    catches    of    concealed    truths,    so 
potent  as    pecuniary  trouble  ;    and  even 
jealousy  seems  scarcely  to  cause  misery 
of  an  equally  acute  kind.     People  commit 
murder,     suicide,    forgery,    and    all    the 
crimes  of  greed  every  day  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  form  of  suffering  which  least 
excuses  their  crimes  to  their  own  minds 
—  your  murderer   for   greed,  even   when 
confessing,  always  tries    to  invent  some 
higher    immediate    motive  —  and    which 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  admit  most  of 
the  palliative  of  hope.     Jealousy  may  be 
incurable,  for   it    may   be   well    founded. 
Grief  may  be  irremovable,  for  it  may  be 
founded  in  that  most   bitter,   unending, 
unalterable  sense  of  want,  which  a  death 
can  produce,  and  which  bites  like  one  of 
the  strange  diseases,  seldom  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, in    which    permanent    and    savage 
hunger  is   one    of    the   first   symptoms. 
Humiliation  may  be  irremovable,  for  it 
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jay  be  well  deserved,  yet  fall  upon  a 
lature  that  can  feel  it.  Pain  may  be  in- 
urable,  for  it  may  arise  from  causes  — 
s  for  instance,  in  one  terrible  case  we 
now,  the  protrusion  of  a  small  spicula  of 
ne  into  the  brain  —  which  science  can 
detect  but  cannot  reach,  and  which  are 
beyond  all  human  power.  But  pecuniary 
distress  can  never  seem  absolutely  be- 
yond hope.  A  mere  accident  might 
relieve  it,  as  has  often  happened  after  the 
sufferer,  unknowing  of  the  fortune  on  its 
way,  has  taken  the  fatal  plunge  ;  or  a 
slight  increase  of  earning-power,  or  the 
opening  of  a  new  groove  in  life,  or,  and 
this  is  strangest  of  all,  the  development, 
constantly  seen  in  women  who  have  lost 
money,  of  a  new  power  of  doing  without 
wants.  Mrs.  Gaskell  paints  that  well  in 
"  Cranford,"  and  we  have  seen  a  heavier 
fall  than  even  Miss  Matty  Jcnkyns's,  a 
fall  from  ;^300  a  year  to  £^0,  met  by  a 
sudden  slaughter  of  all  needs  that  bade 
defiance  to  pecuniary  misfortune.  And 
yet  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
pecuniary  trouble  is  of  all  troubles  the 
one  that  most  absorbs  its  victim,  that 
most  completely  destroys  his  strength, 
that  most  certainly  evolves  the  despairing 
sense  of  loneliness  which  is  the  precursor 
and  the  cause  of  suicide.  The  reason  of 
this  special  effect  of  this  particular 
trouble,  is  worth  seeking,  and  is  not  very 
far  to  seek.  Pecuniary  trouble  is  one  of 
the  very  few  forms  of  misery  which,  while 
it  involves  all  others  or  nearly  all  others 
—  for  it  does  not  always,  though  it  does 
frequently,  involve  remorse  —  is  perma- 
nently present.  Doctors  know  well  that 
there  is  no  form  of  the  many  mental  suf- 
ferings caused  by  dyspepsia  or  by  incip- 
ient insanity  so  dangerous  or  so  terrible 
as  that  known  in  the  profession  as  iiinor 
mortis.  The  wildest  hallucinations  may 
be  removed  by  a  careful  exposure  of  their 
absurdity.  The  most  real  terrors  may  be 
abolished  by  the  removal  of  their  cause. 
The  most  ingenious  delusions  —  and  de- 
lusions are  often  ingenious,  the  mind 
seeming  to  take  an  independent  pride  in 
proving  to  itself  that  its  absurdities  are 
not  unreasonable  —  may  be  lightened  of 
their  pressure  by  adroitness  ;  for  exam- 
ple, imaginary  heart-disease  may  cease  to 
frighten  when  it  is  accepted  and  treated 
as  disease  of  the  heart,  but  iimor  mortis 
can  be  removed  only  by  returning  health. 
No  argument  can  demonstrate  that  death 
will  not  come  ;  no  one  can  keep  the  signs 
of  dea'h  —  funerals,  for  example  —  from 
reaching  the  patient's  eyes  ;  no  teaching 
can  show  that  death  cannot  happen  at 


the   very  moment   when   the   sufferer  is 


waiting  to  be  taught. 


The  suffering  is 


permanent,  always  present,  never  less, 
and  so  is  that  of  pecuniary  pressure. 
The  man  or  woman  who  feels  it  feels  it 
always,  to-day  as  yesterday,  waking  or 
asleep,  in  pleasure  or  pain,  and  will,  he 
thinks,  feel  it  yet  more  intensely  to-mor- 
row. It  is  a  terror,  and  unlike  most  ter- 
rors, which  grow  less  as  they  are  steadily 
faced,  it  is  an  accumulative  one,  the  end 
seeming  ever  to  draw  nearer,  till  the  im- 
agination, weary  of  suspense,  leaps  at 
once  to  the  worst,  and  realizes  on  the 
Continent  starvation,  and  in  England  the 
workhouse,  as  if  it  had  already  arrived. 
Either  end,  if  it  came  at  once,  would 
probably  be  faced — for  men  face  death 
or  the  workhouse  as  they  do  not  face 
pecuniary  pressure  —  but  the  long-con- 
tinued strain  is  too  much  for  most  nerves, 
and  the  mind  gives  way  to  the  pressure 
of  protracted  despair.  Tlie  tortitude 
which  could  encounter  the  actual  evil  is 
worn  out  long  before  the  evil  arrives,  and 
the  blow  at  last  descends  upon  a  mind 
ready  to  give  way  at  the  faintest  impact. 
It  is  this  long  continued  tension  which 
accounts  for  the  strange  unreasonable- 
ness which  men  in  difficulty  often  show 
about  their  affairs,  their  inability  to  be- 
lieve that  things  can  go  right,  or  that 
they  can  be  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  pressure  ;  and  also  for  the  still  more 
strange  desire  to  remove  wife  and  chil- 
dren from  the  danger  involved  in  the 
advancing  calamity,  the  one  calamity 
which  seems  to  so  many  men  to  turn 
murder  into  an  act  of  beneficent  self- 
sacrifice.  "What. will  become  of  the 
children  when  I  am  gone.'"  is  a  thought 
which  tortures  many  a  father  and  mother, 
but  it  is  only  when  the  fate  dreaded  is 
poverty  that  the  torture  becomes  so  in- 
tolerable, that  the  sufferer  in  his  madness 
seeks  a  false  relief  in  unselfish  crime. 

Tension  is,  we  believe,  the  secret  of 
the  insanity  so  often  produced  by  pe- 
cuniary trouble,  but  the  inquiry  must 
still  be  pushed  one  step  further  back. 
Why  is  the  tension  so  extreme  ?  Why 
do  men.  and  especially  men  just  outside 
the  limit  of  poverty,  fear  poverty  so  much 
more,  especially  for  others,  than  they 
fear  still  graver  evils  ?  Why,  for  instance, 
will  a  father,  half-maddened  by  the  idea 
that  his  daughter  will  be  reduced  to  man- 
ual labour,  remain  comparatively  tran- 
quil when  informed  that  ail  the  symptoms 
which  indicate  cancer  are  present  in  the 
object  of  his  affection  ?  The  popular  an- 
swer that  poverty  in  our  artificial  state  of 
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society  involves  all  miseries 
overwork,  humiliation,  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient, tor  human  beings  able  to  judge 
would  choose  them  all  in  preference  to 
cancer.  We  believe  the  causes  for  this 
overweening  horror  of  poverty,  which 
certainly  exists,  and  with  many  classes 
in  this  country  furnishes  an  overpower- 
ing motive  in  life,  are  two,  both  of  them 
easv  to  be  explained.  The  first  cause 
undoubtedly  is  that  men  fear  most  those 
future  troubles  which  they  most  clearly 
realize,  and  tliat  they  realize  very  few. 
The  majority  of  mankind,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  have  very  little  imagination, 
and  that  imagination  is  most  easily  stirred 
upon  its  hopeful  side.  Every  man  must 
die,  and  how  very  few  think  often  of  that 
greatest  of  events !  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  induce  men  ever  to 
expect  pain,  and  the  man  who  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  a  burst  of  temper  will 
bring  on  angina  pectoris  or  that  a  glass 
of  sherry  will  renew  the  torture  of  gout, 
still  indulges  his  anger  or  his  taste  with- 
out any  serious  fear.  The  best  argument 
against  transportation  as  a  punishment  is 
that  criminals  have  such  a  difficulty  in 
realizing  its  meaning  —  soldiers,  for  in- 
stance, in  India,  often  try  to  be  trans- 
ported—  and  it  is  the  same  want  of 
imagination  which,  even  in  countries 
where  the  population  has  a  horror  of  suf- 
fering, makes  universal  conscription  pos- 
sible. People  do,  however,  realize  pov- 
erty, realize  it  thoroughly  and  painfully, 
and  dread  it,  therefore,  as  they  never 
dread  very  much  worse  evils.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  have  no  money,  and  the 
prospect  of  having  none  affects  them  as 
keenly  as  if  they  were  already  destitute. 
The  man,  therefore,  who  sees  destitution 
coming  on,  say,  for  twelve  months,  is 
therefore  as  far  as  the  strain  on  him  is 
concerned,  a  man  who  for  twelve  months 
has  been  destitute,  and  has  suffered  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  destitution  im- 
plies. It  is  not  true,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
nothing  is  so  painful  as  imagination  pic- 
tures it,  for  many  pains,  such  as  tic,  are 
probably  worse,  but  nothing  is  so  painful 
as  imagination  pictures  it  in  a  man  whose 
imagination  is  thoroughly  informed.  He 
collects  together  involuntarily  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  situation,  which  in  fact  would 
be  dispersed,  and  expects  the  workhouse 


and  starvation,  as  it  were,  together.  He 
cannot  or  at  least  does  not  realize  that 
the  suffering  of  having  to  eat  "skilly" 
and  the  suffering  of  being  without  a  meal 
cannot  happen  simultaneously  to  the  same 
individual.  He  would  fear  cancer  for  his 
daughter  quite  as  much  as  poverty,  but 
he  knows  what  poverty  would  be,  and 
does  not,  though  he  thinks  he  does,  fully 
realize  the  disease.  The  second  cause 
we  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  injustice 
which  enters  into  this  peculiar  form  of 
suffering.  Men  submit  to  evils  visibly 
dealt  out  to  them  by  Heaven  or  fate  with 
a  resignation  they  are  often  unable  to 
display  under  evils  in  which  human  will 
is  an  operating  cause.  We  take  it,  the 
man  who  commits  suicidfe  from  pecun- 
iary pressure  will  always  be  found  to  be 
a  man  who  has  worked,  and  who  has 
raged  sec-etly  or  openly  at  the  apparent 
injustice  involved  in  work  bringing  no 
return.  Nothing  overturns  the  balance 
of  the  mind  so  quickly  as  a  long-con- 
tinued sense  of  injustice,  and  nothing, 
especially  in  the  army  and  merchant 
navy,  is  so  frequent  a  cause  of  suicide. 
The  nian  who  is  gliding  into  poverty  from 
no  fault  of  his  own,  or  from  a  fault  he 
does  not  perceive,  is  apt,  unless  a  man  of 
singularly  well-balanced  judgment,  to 
feel  himself  oppressed,  and  oppressed  by 
power  which  is  resistless,  without  being 
in  any  sense  divine  ;  he  is  compelled  to 
fight,  as  it  were,  without  weapons,  and  as 
it  is  not  open  to  him  in  this  world  to  de- 
cline the  struggle,  he  leaves  this  world 
behind.  Pharaoh's  order  that  bricks 
should  be  made  without  straw  excites  a 
sort  of  horror  in  the  minds  of  millions 
who  do  not  know  why  straw  was  needed  ; 
and  a  little  tradesman  without  capital, 
who  toils  like  a  slave,  yet  all  in  vain,  con- 
stantly feels  as  the  Jews  did,  as  if  he 
were  fighting  against  a  power  which 
could  not  be  mollified  either  by  labour  or 
obedience,  but  returns  for  submission 
only  a  demand  for  the  impossible,  and  for 
labour  only  the  sarcasm,  "  You  are  idle." 
No  other  form  of  misery,  except  per- 
haps, religious  persecution,  produces 
quite  this  impression,  or,  when  it  is  con- 
tinuous, so  destroys  the  spring  in  most 
men's  minds,  "Hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast,"  —  except  the  bank- 
rupt's. 
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TO   THE 

TO  THE  UNKNOWABLE. 


UNKNOWABLE,    ETC. 


O  Thou  !  whom  men  affirm  we  cannot  "know," 
It  may  be  we  shall  never  see  Thee  nearer 
Than  in  the  clouds,  nor  ever  trace  Thee 
clearer 

Than  in  that  garment  which,  howe'er  a-glow 

With  life  divine,  is  still  a  changing  show, 
A  little  shadowing  forth,  and  more  conceal- 
ing' 
A  glory  which  in  uttermost  revealing 

Might  strike  us  dead  with  one  supreme  life- 
blow. 

We  may  not  reach  Thee  through  the  void  im- 
mense, 
Measur'd  by  suns,  or  prove  Thee  anywhere  ; 
But  hungry  eyes  that  hunt  the  wilds  above 
For  one  lost  face  still  drop  despairing  thence. 
To  find  Thee,  in  the  heart,  —  love's  ravish'd 

lair ; 
Else  were  "  the  sting  of  death "  not  "  sin," 
but  love  ! 
EiMILY   PfeifFER.  Spectator. 

Mayfield,  West  Hill,  Putney,  S,  W. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  RECROSSING  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  IN  WINTER  AFTER 
MANY  YEARS. 

Long  years  ago  I  wandered  here, 
In  the  mid-summer  of  the  year  — 

Life's  summer  too  ; 
A  score  of  horsemen  here  we  rode. 
The  mountain  world  its  glories  showed, 

All  fair  to  view. 


These  scenes  in  glowing  colors  drest, 
Mirrored  the  life  within  my  breast, 

Its  world  of  hope  ; 
The  whispering  woods  and  fragrant  breeze 
That  stirred  the  grass  in  verdant  seas 

On  billowy  slope  — 

And  glistening  crag  in  sunlit  sky. 

Mid  snowy  clouds  piled  mountains  high, 

Were  joys  to  me  ; 
My  path  was  o'er  the  prairie  wide, 
Or  here  on  grander  mountain-side. 

To  choose,  all  free. 

The  rose  that  waved  in  morning  air. 
And  spread  its  dewy  fragrance  there 

In  careless  bloom, 
Clave  to  my  heart  its  ruddiest  hue, 
O'er  my  glad  life  its  color  threw 

And  sweet  perfume. 


Now  changed  the  scene  and  changed  the  eyes, 
That  here  once  looked  on  glowing  skies, 

Where  summer  smiled ; 
These  riven  trees  and  wind-swept  plain 
Now  shew  the  winter's  dread  domain, 

Its  fury  wild. 

The  rocks  rise  black  from  storm-packed  snow, 
All  checked  the  river's  pleasant  flow. 

Vanished  the  bloom  ; 
These  dreary  wastes  of  frozen  plain 
Reflect  my  bosom's  life  again. 

Now  lonesome  gloom. 

The  buoyant  hopes  and  busy  life 
Have  ended  all  in  hateful  strife. 

And  thwarted  aim. 
The  world's  rude  contact  killed  the  rose, 
No  more  its  radiant  color  shews 

False  roads  to  fame. 

Backward,  amidst  the  twilight  glow 
Some  lingering  spots  yet  brightly  shew 

On  hard  roads  won, 
Where  still  some  grand  peaks  mark  the  way 
Touched  by  the  light  of  parting  day 

And  memory's  sun. 

But  here  thick  clouds  the  mountains  hide, 
The  dim  horizon  bleak  and  wide 

No  pathway  shews, 
And  rising  gusts,  and  darkening  sky, 
Tell  of  "  the  night  that  cometh,"  nigh, 

The  brief  day's  close. 


SAFE. 

Safe  ?  the  battle-field  of  life 
Seldom  knows  a  pause  in  strife. 
Every  path  is  set  with  snares. 
Every  joy  is  crossed  by  cares. 
Brightest  morn  has  darkest  night, 
Fairest  bloom  has  quickest  blight. 
Hope  has  but  a  transient  gleam. 
Love  is  but  a  passing  dream. 
Trust  is  Folly's  helpless  waif. 
Who  dare  call  their  dearest  safe  ? 

But  thou,  though  peril  loom  afar, 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  war  ? 
Let  the  wild  stream  flood  its  brink, 
There's  no  bark  of  thine  to  sink. 
Let  Falsehood  weave  its  subtle  net, 
Thou  art  done  with  vain  regret. 
Let  Fortune  frown,  and  friends  grow  strange, 
Thou  hast  passed  the  doom  of  change. 
We  plan  and  struggle,  mourn  and  chafe  — 
Safe,  my  darling,  dead,  and  safe  ! 
Macmillao's  Magazine.  S.  K.  F. 
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I  India  has  always  from  the  most  an- 
lient  times  attracted  a  large  share  of  the 
nterestof  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  ; 
)ut  it  has  special  claims  to  be  rejjarded 
vilh  interest  by  the  people  of  modern 
Enjjland.  The  thoughtful  portion  of  the 
English  people  cannot  but  feel  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  strength  of  those  claims 
and  with  the  weight  of  the  responsibilities 
arising  out  of  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  England  stands  to  India.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  India  has  been 
given  to  us  for  no  other  purpose  than  our 
national  aggrandizement.  It  must  surely 
have  been,  mainly  and  ultimately,  for  the 
benefit  of  India  itself  that  so  great  and 
populous  a  country  was  committed  to  our 
care,  that  we  might  impart  to  it  the  bene- 
fit of  our  just  laws,  our  rational  liberty, 
.our  mental  enlightenment,  and  our  pro- 
gressive civilization.  And  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, we  must  admit  more.  We  must 
admit  that  it  was  intended  we  should  en- 
deavour to  impart  to  it  also  a  knowledge 
of  that  religion  which  has  made  our  own 
nation  what  it  is,  and  without  which  no 
nation  can  ever  become  free,  happy,  or 
permanently  great.  Our  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation  to  promote  not  only  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  the  people  of  India,  but 
also,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us,  their 
moral  and  religious  welfare,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  recognized,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  intercourse  with  India  in- 
creases. A  remarkable  amount  of  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  In- 
dia has  recently  been    awakened,  and  a 

•  I.  StaUmtnt  exhibiting  tht  Moral  and  Material 
Progress  and  Condition  of  India  during  the  Year 
1871-2:  presented  to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.     London,  1873. 

2.  Indian  Missions.  Hy  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I., 
&c,  late  (iovernor  of  Bombay.  Reprinted  from  "  The 
Church  and  the  Age."     London,  1873. 

3.  Lecture  on  Missions,  delivered  in  IVestminster 
Abbey  on  December  ird,  1873.  Hy  Max  Miillcr,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford;  with  an 
Introductory  Sermon  by  Arthur  Pcnrhyn  Stanley, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.     London,  1873. 

4.  Report  of  the  General  Missionary  Conference 
keldat  Allaltabad,  1872-3.     London,  1S73. 

5.  Statistical  Tables  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Bur  ui  a  for  1S71.  Prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  Cal- 
cutta, 1873. 
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demand  for  information  has  been  excited. 
We  purpose,  therefore,  to  give  our  read* 
ers  some  idea  of  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  Indian  missions.  In  proceeding 
to  do  so  we  think  it  desirable  at  the  out- 
set to  help  our  readers  to  realize  in  some 
degree  the  vastness,  the  variety,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  field  in  which  those  mis- 
sions are  carried  on,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  form  something  like  a  correct 
estimate  both  of  the  results  that  have 
already  been  attained  and  of  the  results 
that  may  still  be  expected. 

The  possessions  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  English  nation  in  India  and 
the  East  are  the  most  extensive  and  pop- 
ulous, and  probably  also  the  most  valua- 
ble and  important,  that  any  people  ever 
acquired  beyond  its  own  natural  bounda- 
ries. India  alone,  not  including  Ceylon, 
Burma,  or  the  eastern  settlements,  com- 
prises upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
square  miles,  an  area  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Europe  ;  and  though 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  soil  are  unculti- 
vated, so  thickly  peopled  are  the  culti- 
vated districts,  that  the  population  of 
India  was  estimated  in  1S72  as  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  hundred  millions, 
which  is  more  than  equal  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  corresponding  area  in  Europe, 
and  which  constitutes  probably  more  than 
a  fourth,  certainly  more  than  a  fifth,  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe.  No- 
where, except  in  China,  is  there  a  field  of 
missions  so  vast  as  that  which  India  pre- 
sents ;  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 

certainly  not  in  China  —  is  there  to  be 

found  so  varied  a  field.  In  proportion  to 
the  variety  is  the  interest ;  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  is  the  difficulty. 

It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  work  of  propagating  Christianity  in 
India  is  the  most  difficult  work  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  h.is  ever  been  en- 
gaged. Some  of  the  difficulties  that  for- 
merly existed  have,  it  is  true,  disappeared, 
and  the  strength  of  some  has  diminished. 
Others,  again,  are  still  very  formidable. 

There  is  one  difficulty  less  now  than  in 
the  days  when  Christian  missions  were 
first  introduced  into  India.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Indian  government  has  disap- 
peared.    Scarcely  two  generations  have 
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elapsed  since  the  Indian  government 
ceased  to  refuse  permission  to  missiona- 
ries to  labour  in  India,  and  scarcely  one 
generation  has  elapsed  since  it  ceased 
openly  to  patronize  idolatry.  It  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  all  the  principal  pago- 
das, and  required  its  Christian  servants 
to  do  honour  to  pagan  festivals.  It  was 
commonly  said  at  that  time  that  it  was 
impossible  to  convert  the  Hindus,  and 
some  of  the  people  who  said  so  did  their 
best  to  fulfil  their  own  predictions.  The 
Indian  government  has  always  professed 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  the 
various  religions  professed  by  its  sub- 
jects ;  but  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  neutrality  it  observed  was  a 
one-sided  neutrality,  which  showed  itself 
mainly  in  the  encouragement  of  the  in- 
digenous religions  and  in  opposition  to 
Christianity.  We  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  as  a  nation  that  a  very  different 
state  of  things  now  prevails.  The  gov- 
ernment still  indeed  professes  to  hold  a 
neutral  position,  and  in  certain  particu- 
lars it  is  desirable  that  it  should  always 
continue  to  do  so.  No  man  should  be  fa- 
voured, no  man  should  be  molested,  on 
account  of  his  religion  ;  all  religious  pro- 
fessions should  be  equal  before  the  law. 
But  this  neutrality  is  now  no  longer 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
pression of  crimes  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion,  with  the  protection 
of  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  rights,  or  with  an 
enlightened,  prudent  solicitude  for  the 
peaceful  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of 
Christian  civilization  and  morals.  The 
Indian  government  moves  forward  slow- 
ly, but  it  keeps  constantly  moving,  it 
takes  no  step  backwards  ;  and  hence, 
notwithstanding  its  characteristic  cau- 
tion, the  caution  necessary  to  its  posi- 
tion, perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  that  has  achieved  a 
greater  aggregate  of  progress  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  educational  and  social 
reforms.  This  statement  receives  a  re- 
markable illustration  from  one  of  the 
works  contained  in  the  list  prefixed  to 
this  article,  a  document  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  secretary  of   state   for 
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I  India,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
!  mons  to  be  printed.  It  is  entitled,  "A 
'Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Ma- 
terial Progress  of  India  during  the  Year 
1871-2,"  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  statement  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
existing  missions  in  India.  This  portion 
of  the  book  evinces  an  enlightened  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  Indian  missions, 
considered  with  reference  to  their  bear- 
ing on  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  the  people.  Probably  no 
such  utterance  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian missions  ever  before  proceeded  from 
any  government,  and  what  renders  it 
specially  encouraging  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  that  work  is  that,  as  it  is  based 
on  statistics  and  official  information,  its 
impartiality  cannot  reasonably  be  called 
in  question. 

We  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment system  of  education  in  India  can. 
fairly  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity or  to  the  work  of  missions,  though 
we  are  unable  to  regard  it  as  a  perfect 
system.  We  do  not  see  how  any  system 
of  education  can  be  regarded  as  perfect 
which  ignores  the  emotional  part  of 
man's  nature,  which  ignores  a  divinely- 
sanctioned  morality,  which  ignores  relig- 
ion. Probably  the  government  itself 
does  not  consider  its  system  as  perfect, 
but  only  holds  it  to  be  the  best  that  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  is 
an  important  consideration  that  the  gov- 
ernment makes  grants  in  aid  on  a  liberal 
scale  to  missionary  schools  and  colleges. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  it  refused  grants  to 
such  institutions  in  one  of  the  presiden- 
cies, but  that  ill-advised  policy  has  been 
abandoned  ;  and  if  the  missionary  socie- 
ties, or  other  associations  of  persons  un- 
connected with  government,  were  to  set 
themselves  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  people  on  a  larger  scale,  larger  funds 
would  doubtless  be  provided  by  govern- 
ment to  aid  them  in  their  undertaking. 
The  teaching  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
entirely  supported  and  managed  by  gov- 
ernment is  restricted  to  secular  subjects  ; 
but  though  to  this  extent  it  is  non-Chris- 
tian, it  is  certainly  not  the  intention  or 
wish  of  government  that  it  should  be 
anti-Christian;  and  if  in   any   particular 
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should  appear  to  have  acquired  this .  phies  are  atheistic,  some  materialistic  ; 
haracter,  the  bhime,  we  believe,  is  to  be '  but  the  systems  which  have  at  all  times 
ributed,  not  to  the  system  itself,  but  i  been  most  popular,  and  consequently 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  most  influential,  are  pantheistic  and  ideal- 
orked.  It  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  a !  istic.  The  more  purely  pantheistic  and 
ecessity  of  the  government  system  that  idealistic  any  system  is,  the  more  popu- 
ny  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  teach-  lar  it  is,  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  is 
of  the  Indian  languages  should  teach  found  to  be  the  more  productive  of  apa- 
moralityor  indecency,  or  that  any  mem- 1  thy.  It  is  rare  to  find  these  systems 
rs  of    the    European  educational  staff  I  thoroughly   understood,   and    still    more 
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jhould  diffuse  around  them  an  atmosphere 
)f    scepticism.     Whatever    defects    may 

^attach  to  the  government  system  of  edu- 
:ation,  and  whether  those  defects  be 
essential  or  accidental,  it  cannot  be 
loubted  that  in    the  main  it  -has  proved 

"ito  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  people  of 
India.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  young  men,  whom  the  government 
was  training  up  in  its  schools,  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  specially  dangerous  class  ; 
but  fortunately  this  anticipation  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  result.  On  the 
contrary,  the  educated  classes  have  gen- 
erally shown  themselves  to  be  better  cit- 
izens and  better  servants  of  the  State 
than  the  members  of  any  class  the  coun- 
try ever  knew  before.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  have  abandoned  their  old  faith 
without  adopting  any  other  faith  instead  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  their  condi- 
tion has  become  more  hopeless,  for  it  has 
been  proved  in  the  history  of  India  again 
and  again  that  a  bad  religion  is  worse 
than  none. 

On  comparing  the  relative  strength  of 
the  various  obstacles  to  the  regeneration 
of  India  that  appear  to  exist,  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  as  the  most  formidable 
a  pernicious  influence  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  many  persons  who  are 
interested  in  this  question  are  scarcely 
aware.  We  mean  the  influence  of  the 
Hindu  philosophies  on  the  national  char- 
acter, the  influence  of  those  philosophies 
in  fostering,  if  not  causing,  the  dreami- 
ness and  apathy  of  that  character.  It  is 
doubtless  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  that  many  of  the  people 
of  India  are  so  apathetic  ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  due  also  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  the  circumstance  that  they  have  been 
systematically  taught  apathy  as  a  relig- 
ious virtue.     Some  of  the  Hindu  philoso- 


rare  to  find  them  carried  out  consistently 
into  practice  ;  but  there  are  few  indeed, 
down  even  to  the  lowest  class,  except 
only  in  the  hill-districts  and  the  forests, 
who  have  not  acquired  some  acquaint- 
ance, however  slight,  with  the  terminol- 
ogy of  these  philosophies,  and  fewer  still 
who  have  not  imbibed  their  unpractical 
spirit,  and  caught  their  dreamy  tone. 
The  poison  is  held  in  solution  in  the  pop- 
ular mind.  Worse  effects,  however,  thaa 
listlessness  and  dreaminess  have  arisen 
from  the  prevalence  of  these  systems. 
It  is  to  this  cause,  we  believe,  more  than 
to  any  other,  that  we  have  to  attribute 
the  moral  weakness  of  the  Hindu  charac- 
ter, its  indifference  to  truth,  its  unfaith- 
fulness to  its  convictions  of  duty,  its 
willing  subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  cus- 
tom and  the  authority  of  great  names,  its 
want  of  public  spirit,  its  carelessness  of 
the  future.  What  could  be  expected  of 
the  philosophy  of  apathy  but  that  it 
should  leave  things  to  take  their  course  ? 
There  is  much  real  work  now  being  done 
in  India,  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
truth  and  the  diminishing  of  evil ;  but  all 
that  work  is  being  done,  not  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Bhagavad  Giti,  or  by  Ve- 
dantists,  or  by  quietists  of  any  school, 
but  by  Christians  from  Europe,  whose 
highest  philosophy  is  to  do  good,  and  by 
those  natives  of  India,  now  a  considera- 
ble and  increasing  number,  who  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Europeans  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
The  prevalence  in  India  to  so  great  aa 
extent  of  these  pantheistic  idealistic  phi- 
losophies must  necessarily  act  as  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  have  produced 
not  only  mental  apathy  but  moral  insen- 
sibility. They  have  not  only  enfeebled 
the  intellect,  but  eaten  out  the  bearu  ot 
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the  people.  Christianity  professes  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  moral  evil ;  it  aims  at 
a  restoration  of  harmony  between  man's 
moral  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
things  under  which  he  is  placed  ;  it  pre- 
supposes a  moral  government  and  a  moral 
Governor  ;  it  presupposes  moral  respon- 
sibility: but  if  people  have  been  taught, 
on  what  they  suppose  the  highest  au- 
tliority,  to  believe  either  that  everything 
that  exists,  moral  evil  included,  is  a  part 
of  God,  or  else  that  everything  that  seems 
to  exist,  moral  evil  included,  is  only 
ideal,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  the  claims  of  Christianity 
being  seriously  considered.  Where  no 
disease  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  best 
remedy  in  the  world  will  appear  to  be  un- 
recessary.  Hence  we  must  be  prepared 
to  expect  a  considerable  difference  in 
point  of  susceptibility  to  Christian  influ- 
ences between  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Teutons  of  ancient  Europe,  who,  what- 
ever their  defects  or  vices,  certainly  had 
consciences,  and  a  people  like  the  Hin- 
dus, amongst  whom  the  power  of  con- 
science has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  edu- 
cated Hindus  of  the  present  generation, 
being  educated  almost  exclusively  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  Christian  Eng- 
land, know  in  general  little  or  nothing  of 
tiie  philosophies  of  their  own  country.  In 
so  far  as  the  study  of  philosophy  enters 
into  the  curriculum  of  their  education, 
ihey  study,  not  a  dreamy  philosophy 
founded  on  the  dicta  of  sages,  but  a 
practical  philosophy  founded  on  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Hence,  except  only 
in  so  far  as  positivism  has  of  late  made 
its  appearance  amongst  them,  we  now 
generally  find  educated  Hindus  believing, 
or  at  least  not  denying,  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God,  creation,  providence,  a 
moral  law,  human  responsibility,  almost 
as  if  they  were  Christians,  yet  for  the 
most  part  quite  unconscious  that  the 
ideas  they  entertain  are  Christian  ideas. 
It  would  be  a  sad  aggravation  of  the 
evils  of  India  if  positivism  should  spread 
amongst  the  educated  classes  ;  but  we 
hope  and  believe  it  will  not.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  Hindus  to  idealism  is  so 
strong  that  blank  materialism  cannot 
permanently  attract  them. 

We  do  not  class  the  existence  of  the 
religious  community  called  the  Brahma 
Samaj  amongst  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  India.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  regard  that  community  as  an 
ally  •  an  ally,  it  is  true,  up  to  a  certain 
point, only,  but  still  up  to  that  extent,  and 


it  is  a  very  considerable  extent,  an  ally. 
The  Brahma-Samaj  movement  originated 
in  the  contact  of  the  newly  awakened 
Hindu  mind  with  the  Christianity  of  the 
English  mind,  and  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting indirect  results  of  Indian  mis- 
sions. Already  it  has  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  original,  or  Conservative 
Brahmas,  who  seem  to  have  become 
alarmed  at  their  own  progress,  and  are 
supposed  by  many  to  be  steadily  gravitat- 
ing back  into  Hinduism  ;  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Brahmas,  headed  bv  Kesliab 
Chander  Sen,  who  have  altogether  broken 
with  tradition,  and  are  endeavouring  to 
lead  their  countrymen  onwards  to  purer 
sentiments,  as  well  as  to  a  higlier  purpose 
of  life.  Professor  Max  Miiller  declares 
that  this  movement  appears  to  his  mind 
"the  most  momentous  in  this  moment- 
ous century."  Without  being  able  to  go 
so  far  as  this,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
welcome  it  with  feelings  of  thankfulness 
and  hope  ;  with  thankfulness  that,  though 
a  purely  national  movement,  it  has  gone 
so  far  already  in  a  Christian  direction  ; 
with  hope  that  it  will  go  further.  The 
professor  seems  to  us  somewhat  unrea- 
sonably severe  on  the  Christian  mission- 
aries in  India  for  their  attitude  towards 
the  Brahma  Samaj.  He  admits  that 
"  they  do  not  deny  the  moral  worth,  the 
noble  aspirations,  the  self-sacrificing  zeal 
of  those  native  reformers."  If  so,  it  is 
not  clear  what  more  could  be  expected  of 
them,  so  long  as  it  is  not  expected  that 
they  should  cease  to  be  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity. To  them  Christianity  seems  a 
better  remedy  for  the  evils  of  India  than 
a  religion  founded  on  mere  emotions  and 
intuitions.  It  may  be  added,  that  others 
besides  missionaries  are  of  opinion,  that 
as  India  is  now  politically  united  to  Eng- 
land, and  as  it  is  dependent  on  England 
alone  for  its  intellectual  influences,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage to  it  to  be  united  to  England  also 
in  the  bonds  of  religious  sympathy.  The 
progress  of  India  will  be  in  proportion  to 
its  reception  of  English  ideas  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  of  those 
ideas  that  Christianity  is  the  only  relig- 
ion compatible  with  modern  civilization. 
The  papers  that  were  read,  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  place,  respecting  the 
Brahma  Samaj,  at  the  conference  held  by 
Indian  missionaries  two  years  ago  at 
Allahabad,  show  that  Christian  mission- 
aries could  scarcely  regard  any  non- 
Christian  system  of  religion  with  greater 
respect,  or  treat  it  with  more  sympathy, 
than  they  do  the  Brahma  Simaj,  without 


I  leasing  to  wish  that  all  men  should  be- 
Eome,  ''  not  only  almost,  but  altogether," 
Lhat  they  are  themselves. 
I  The  divisions  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion prevailing  amongst  Christians  in 
India  do  not  appear  to  us  to  impede  the 
Spread  of  Christianity  in  so  considerable  a 
degree  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 
"The  Protestant  missions  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  are  carried  on," 
the  Blue-book  states,  "by  35  mission- 
ary societies,  in  addition  to  local  agen- 
cies ;  and  now  employ  the  services  of 
606  foreign  missionaries,  of  whom  551 
are  ordained."  It  might  naturally  be 
suj)posed  that  the  spectacle  of  so  divided 
a  Christianity  would  deter,  rather  than 
attract,  inquiring  Hindus  ;  and  that  any 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  mission- 
aries under  such  circumstances  would  be 
an  increase  of  weakness,  rather  than  of 
strength.  Facts,  however,  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  supposition.  Divis- 
ions do,  it  is  true,  exist,  and  it  is  a  pity 
they  do  ;  but  it  is  a  consolation  to  know 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  not  appar- 
ent to  the  Hindu.  In  this  old  Christian 
country  the  community  of  baptized  be- 
lievers, which  ought  to  be  in  all  things 
an  example  to  new  Christian  communi- 
ties in  distant  lands,  is  rent  into  hostile 
sects  and  parties,  each  of  which  too 
often  thinks  it  serves  God  by  ignoring 
God's  gifts  to  its  neighbours.  The  mis- 
sionary spirit  has  done  much  to  mitigate 
both  the  spirit  of  division  and  the  spirit 
of  exclusion  ;  but  partly  from  the  resist- 
ance which  relentless  theories  offer  to 
charity,  and  partly  from  ignorance,  the 
number  of  persons  who  care  to  know, 
and  are  able  to  appreciate,  work  done  by 
communities  different  from  their  own,  is 
not  great.  In  India  the  missionary  spirit 
has  freer  scope,  and  has  generally 
brought  about  a  more  satisfactory  state 
of,  things.  India  is  so  wide  a  country 
that  he  must  be  a  person  of  very  narrow 
ideas  indeed  whose  mind  is  not  found  to 
be  somewhat  enlarged  after  he  has  re- 
sided there  for  some  time.  The  relig- 
ious divisions  which  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  are  kept  up  by  in- 
fluences emanating  from  England,  have 
not,  it  is  true,  been  healed  in  India  ;  but 
the  feelings  out  of  which  those  divisions 
arose  have  generally  been  repressed, 
and  care  has  generally  been  taken  that 
they  should  have  as  few  opportunities  as 
possible  of  breaking  out  into  action. 
The  various  missionary  societies  have 
I  generally  selected  as  the  sphere  of  their 
ubours    some    extensive  district,   some 
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province  or  state,  in  which  Oiristian- 
ity  was  almost  or  entirely  unknown ; 
and  in  such  unoccupied  regions  they 
have  located  their  missionaries,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  exempt,  both 
from  the  temptation  to  interfere  with  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries  of  other 
societies,  and  from  the  danger  of  being 
themselves  interfered  with.  This  rule 
has  so  generally  been  acted  upon,  espe- 
cially in  rural  districts,  than  in  many 
parts  of  India  Christianity  exhibits  but 
one  phase.  There  are,  it  is  true,  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  we  fear  the  number  of 
such  exceptions,  as  time  goes  on,  seems 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
But  the  arrangement  we  have  mentioned 
is  undoubtedly  the  general  rule,  and  up 
to  this  time  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
antagonism  of  rival  sects  and  parties  is 
unknown  in  the  mission-field,  and  that 
though  the  religious  divisions  of  Europe 
exist,  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
sting. 

Even  in  the  greater  cities  of  India^ 
where  no  such  arrangement  is  any 
longer  practicable,  and  where  the  mis- 
sionaries of  different  societies  carry  on 
their  work  in  somewhat  of  a  promis- 
cuous manner,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  they  have  hitherto  placed 
any  stumblinp-block  in  the  wav  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Hindus  by  the  diver- 
sity of  their  teaching  or  their  want  of 
charity.  In  everything  which,  according 
to  Hindu  notions,  constitutes  a  religion, 
the  religion  of  all  Protestant  mission- 
aries appears  to  the  Hindus  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  When  they  see  that  all 
missionaries  appeal  to  the  same  sacred 
volume  translated  into  the  vernacular ; 
that  they  all  worship  the  same  God,  and 
preach  salvation  through  the  same  di- 
vine Saviour  ;  that  they  are  all  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  image-worship;  that 
they  all  perform  divine  worship  in  the 
vernacular  language  ;  when  they  find, 
also,  that  they  are  all  alike,  or  as  nearly 
alike  as  individual  peculiarities  will  ad- 
mit, in  manner  of  life  ;  that  they  live  on 
terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  one 
another,  profess  to  repudiate  mutual 
proselyiism,  and  evidently  rejoice  in  one 
another's  successes  ;  they  cannot  but  re- 
gard them  as  teachers  of  one  and  the 
same  religion,  bearing  the  united  testi- 
mony of  many  independent  witnesses  to 
the  truths  which  they  teach  in  common. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Hindu- 
ism is  peculiarly  tolerant  of  diversities, 
that  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  a  lik- 
ing for  diversities.    It  will  be  considered 
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by  some  persons  a  more  legitimate  ground 
of  consolation,  that  Hindus  cannot  be- 
come acquainted  with  any  matter  on 
which  a  really  serious  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  amongst  Christians  until  after 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be- 
come Christians  themselves.  The  only 
doctrines  which  are  or  can  be,  preached 
to  heathens  and  Mohammedans  are 
those  on  which  all  Protestant  Christians 
are  agreed ;  and  questions  respecting 
disputed  points  necessarily  lie  over  till 
those  who  are  now  outside  the  Church 
are  admitted  into  it. 

This  representation  has  been  remark- 
ably confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Indian  government  itself.     It  says  : 

This  large  body  of  European  and  American 
missionaries,  settled  in  India,  bring  their 
various  moral  influences  to  bear  upon  the 
country  with  the  greater  force,  because  they 
act  together  with  a  compactness  which  is  but 
little  understood.  Though  belonging  to  va- 
rious denominations  of  Christians,  yet  from 
the  nature  of  their  work,  their  isolated  posi- 
tion, and  their  long  experience,  they  have  been 
led  to  think  rather  of  the  numerous  questions 
on  which  they  agree,  than  of  those  on  which 
they  differ;  and  they  co-operate  heartily  to- 
gether. Localities  are  divided  among  them 
by  friendly  arrangements,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions it  is  a  fixed  rule  among  them  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  each  other's  converts 
and  each  other's  spheres  of  duty.  School- 
books,  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  re- 
ligious works,  prepared  by  various  missions, 
are  used  in  common  ;  and  helps  and  improve- 
ments secured  by  one  mission  are  freely  placed 
at  the  command  of  all.  The  large  tjody  of 
missionaries  resident  in  each  of  the  presidency 
towns,  form  missionary  conferences,  hold 
periodic  meetings,  and  act  together  on  public 
matters.  They  have  frequently  addressed  the 
Indian  government  on  important  social  ques- 
tions involving  the  welfare  of  the  native  com- 
munity, and  have  suggested  valuable  improve- 
ments in  existing  laws.  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  on  five  occasions,  general  con- 
ferences have  been  held  for  mutual  consulta- 
tion respecting  their  missionary  work  ;  and  in 
January  last,  at  the  latest  of  these  gatherings, 
at  Allahabad,  121  missionaries  met  together, 
belonging  to  twenty  different  societies,  and 
including  several  men  of  long  experience  who 
have  been  forty  years  in  India, 

But  let  it  be  granted  [says  Canon  Light- 
foot]  that  in  the  divisions  between  Christian 
and  Christian  we  have  a  most  serious  impedi- 
ment to  our  progress.  Was  there  nothing 
corresponding  to  this  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  ?  We  need  only  recall  the  names  of 
Ebionites,  Basilideans,  Ophites,  Valentinians, 
Marcionitcs,  and  numberless  other  heretical 
sects  — differing  from  each  other  and  from 
the  Catholic  Church  incomparably  more  widely 


in  creed  than  the  Baptist  differs  from  the  Ro- 
manist —  to  dispel  this  illusion  at  once  ;  Nos 
passi  graviora.  We  have  surmounted  worse 
obstacles  than  these  of  to-day. 

The  number  of  missionaries  and   the 
number  of   the  societies  with  which  they 
are  connected  being  so  great,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded  that  all  the   agen- 
cies at  work  will  not  appear  to  every  one 
equally  wise  and  efficacious.     Whilst  the 
doctrines   taught    may    substantially   be 
the  same,  and  whilst  the  objects   aimed 
at  may  be  almost  identical,  the  plans  pur- 
sued by  those  six  hundred   missionaries 
from    England,    Germany,  and  America, 
may  differ  widely.     As  was  apparent   at 
the  Allahabad  conference,  some  will  ad- 
vocate a  variety  of  departments  of  work, 
placing    English  education   in  the  front 
rank,  as  the  work  most  suitable  to  a  pe- 
riod  of   preparation ;    whilst  others    will 
advocate     preaching     alone.      Possibly, 
also,   amongst  so    large  a  body  of  men 
some  will  form   too   high,  some  too  low, 
an  estimate  of  the  advantage   of    leaven- 
ing the  Hindu  mind  with  European  ideas  ; 
some  may,  perhaps,  concede  too    much, 
some  too  little,  to  national  customs  and 
prejudices  ;  some  will  devote  too  much 
of  their  time  and  labour  to  helping  their 
people  in    their  temporal  a£f;iirs  ;    whilst 
others  will  consider  the  teaching  of   re- 
ligion their  one  work,  and  decline   even 
to  prove  to  the  people  that  they  are  their 
friends  by  doing  them  a  few  acts  of  tem- 
poral good,  such  as  they  can  appreciate. 
These  differences,  however,  in  so  far  as 
they  really  exist,  are  very  inconsiderable, 
after  all,  in  comparison    with    the    many 
matters  of  the  greatest  possible  moment 
in  which  the  course  they  take  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  and  do   not  derogate   in 
any  degree    from    their    efficiency  as    a 
body.     A    party-writer    in    this  country, 
not  "long  ago,  stigmatized   all  Protestant 
missionaries,  with  few  exceptions,  as  "in- 
dolent   and    self-indulgent."     The   most 
remarkable  answer   this    accusation   has 
received  is    that    which    has    emanated 
from  the  Indian  government  itself,  which, 
in  speaking  of   the  advantages  conferred 
on  India  by  the  missionaries  as  a  body, 
eulogizes  their  "blameless  example  and 
self-denying  labours."     The    intellectual 
power  of  so  large  a  body  of   men  belong- 
ing  to   different   nationalities    and  com- 
munions will  naturally  possess   different 
degrees  of  value.     But  it  is  well  to  bear 
in    mind,  that  India   is   so   extensive  a 
country,  comprising   so    many    different 
degrees  of  civilization,  that  there  is  room 
iu  it,  as  for  every  variety  of  educational 
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and  missionary  agency,  so  for  every  vari- 
ty  of  intellectual  power.  There  are 
pheres  of  usefulness  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  amongst  the  lower 
castes  and  aboriginal  tribes,  for  which  the 
lowest  order  of  intellectual  qualifications 
consistent  with  European  strength  of 
character  and  zeal  for  progress  would 
suffice;  whilst  there  are  also  spheres  in 
the  great  centres  of  population  and 
amongst  the  higher  castes  and  classes  for 
which  the  highest  order  of  intellect  and 
acquirements  that  can  be  obtained  is  re- 
quired. 

The  evils,  which  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons once  predicted  would  follow  from 
any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  propa- 
gate Christianity  in  India,  have  been 
proved  by  the  event  to  be  imaginary.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  the  speedy 
and  glorious  successes,  which  another 
class  of  persons  anticipated,  have  not 
been  realized.  It  may  well  be,  however, 
that  the  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished, though  short  of  what  was  antici- 
pated, and  still  further  short  of  what  was 
desired,  are  of  such  a  nature,  notwith- 
standing, as  to  furnish  abundant  encour- 
agement to  the  friends  of  the  work  to  go 
forward.  It  is  not  a  fact,  though  it  has 
often  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  a 
fact,  that  Indian  missionaries  have  exag- 
gerated the  results  of  their  work ;  but 
even  if  it  were  a  fact,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  exaggeration  was  intentional,  for 
in  every  department  of  effort,  whether 
social,  political,  or  religious,  we  constant- 
ly find  people  who  are  labouring  to  ac- 
complish some  object  on  which  their 
hearts  are  set,  unintentionally  allowing 
their  estimate  of  their  success  to  be  col- 
oured by  their  hopes.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  work  of 
missions  in  India  has  been  unduly  and 
unfairly  depreciated.  It  seemed,  till  quite 
recently,  to  be  almost  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  persons  who  claimed  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  leaders  of  opinion,  not  only 
that  Indian  missions  had  failed,  but  that 
for  some  reason  or  another  it  was  right 
that  they  should  fail,  and  that  peo|)le 
should  rejoice  over  their  failure.  Dr.  VV. 
W.  Hunter,  the  head  of  the  Indian  statis- 
tical department,  says  in  his  work  on 
Orissa,  '*  It  seems  to  me  that  no  impartial 
observer  can  learn  for  himself  the  inte- 
rior details  of  any  missionary  settlement 
in  India  (to  whatever  form  of  Christianity 
it  belongs)  without  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  tone  which  some  men  of 
letters  adopt  towards  Christian  missions." 
It  might  have  been  expected,  one  would 


think,  that  even  persons  who  do  not  be- 
lieve In  Christianity  would  sympathize 
with  any  honest  endeavours  to  make  the 
millions  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects 
better  men  and  better  citizens  than  we 
found  them  ;  and  if  such  endeavours  ap> 
pcared  in  any  degree  unsuccessful,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  want  of 
success  in  so  good  a  cause  would  have 
been  regarded,  not  with  triumph,  but 
with  regret.  A  considerable  change  in 
the  feelings  with  which  Indian  missions 
are  regarded  has  recently  taken  place. 
The  emphatic  testimony  of  the  Indian 
government  in  their  favour  has  already 
produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  an  instance  of  which  is  apparent 
even  in  an  article  on  '*  Christian  Mis- 
sions "  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pi^esi' 
minster  RevUw^  in  which  the  writer, 
whilst  disparaging  missions  in  general, 
goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  results  of 
the  Indian  missions  "constitute  the  most 
brilliant  page  in  the  whole  history  of  our 
missionary  enterprise."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  turn  of  the  tide,  we  are  anxious 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  exagger- 
ation. No  person  who  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  India,  or  who  bears  in  mind 
the  numerous  and  very  peculiar  difficul- 
ties with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Indian 
missions  have  to  contend,  will  be  inclined 
to  paint,  or  to  accept  as  correct,  any  rose- 
coloured  picture  of  missionary  progress. 
Were  there  no  other  reason  for  taking  a 
sober  view  of  the  case,  the  conflicting 
theories  that  are  put  forth  from  time  to 
time  respecting  the  mode  in  which  Indian 
missions  should  be  conducted,  will  natu- 
rally raise  the  suspicion  that  the  results 
that  have  been  obtained  hitherto  are  not 
so  full  of  encouragement  as  could  be 
wished.  Good  work  is  undoubtedly  be- 
ing done  in  India,  and  progress  is  un- 
doubtedly being  made  ;  but  the  results 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  will  best  be  ap- 
preciated by  persons  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
earliest  times,  or  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  carrying  on  some  moral  or 
religious  enterprise  of  a  more  or  less 
similar  character  amongst  our  heathens 
at  home. 

In  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of 
the  progress  of  Indian  missions  we  shall 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  work  done  by 
Protestant  missionary  societies  alone, 
partly  because  of  the  paucity  of  Roman- 
Catholic  statistics,  but  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Indian  government  that  "  the 
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Catholic  missions  in  India  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  their  Christian  con- 
verts, and  have  little  to  do  with  the  non- 
Christian  population." 

According  to  the  statistical  tables  pre- 
pared in  1871,  it  appears  that  there  are 
32  societies  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  Protestant  missions  in  India, 
including  Burma  and  Ceylon,  in  addition 
to  a  few  isolated  missionary  agencies, 
and  to  the  work  carried  on  in  some  places 
by  government  chaplains  and  other  cler- 
gymen in  charge  of  English  congrega- 
tions. Of  these  societies  9  are  American, 
6  are  German,  and  the  remainder  are 
connected  with  the  British  Isles.  The 
number  of  missionaries  connected  with 
these  societies,  not  including  laymen  en- 
gaged in  educational  and  other  work,  is 
548,  of  whom  333  are  connected  with  the 
15ritish  and  Irish  societies,  131  with  the 
American  societies,  and  84  with  the  Ger- 
man societies.  Reckoning  the  mission- 
aries according  to  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, irrespective  of  nationality,  166  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  England,  88  are 
Presbyterians,  87  Lutherans,  yy  Baptists, 
69  Independents,  51  Wesleyans,  and  the 
remaining  12  are  connected  with  isolated 
bodies.  One  of  the  inferences  naturally 
arising  from  these  facts  is  that  Am.erica 
and  Germany  are  evincing  a  remarkable 
and  most  commendable  degree  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  India,  a  degree  of  inter- 
est greater  in  proportion  than  that  which 
is  evinced  by  England  herself.  India 
seems  to  have  been  specially  committed 
by  Divine  Providence  to  the  care  of  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  has  special  claims  on 
England,  both  as  a  portion  of  the  English 
empire,  and  on  account  of  the  advantages 
England  derives  from  India.  India  has 
no  such  special  claim  on  the  United 
States ;  yet  the  missionaries  from  the 
United  States  to  India,  including  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  number,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
fewer  than  131.  When  this  number  is 
compared  with  the  333  missionaries  from 
the  British  Isles,  the  comparison,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  an  indication  of  Christian  zeal 
and  enterprise,  cannot  be  said  to  be  so 
decidedly  in  our  favour  as  a  nation  as  it 
should  have  been.  It  certainly  would 
seem  as  if  we  were  considered  by  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  be  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  our  duty  to  India  when 
we  find  America  thinking  itself  obliged 
to  send  so  large  a  body  of  missionaries 
to  the  British  possessions  in  India  to 
teach  Christianity  to  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  The  interest  the  Ger- 
mans take  in  the  Christianizatioa  of  India 


is  still  more  remarkable.  It  is  consid- 
ered almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Germans  should  know  more  about  the 
languages  and  antiquities  of  India,  as  of 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world, 
than  we  do  ;  but  if  so  "  practical"  a  peo- 
ple, as  we  pride  ourselves  on  being,  re- 
quire to  receive  help  from  the  Germans 
in  so  practical  a  work  as  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  India,  it  might  justly  be  consid- 
ered, not  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  as  a 
ground  of  reproach.  Another  inference 
deducible  from  these  facts  is,  that  whilst 
it  is  evident  that  almost  all  the  Protestant 
communions  in  Europe  and  America  are 
evincing  a  commendable  degree  of  inter- 
est, and  expending  much  money  and 
effort  in  the  work  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  position  occupied  in  relation  to 
this  work  by  the  great,  powerful,  and 
wealthy  Church  of  England,  is  such  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  true  that  that  position 
is  not  so  deplorable  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  represented.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land must  receive  the  credit  due  to  it  for 
the  important  services  it  renders  to  the 
best  interests  of  India,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  of  its  employing  in  its  Indian  mis- 
sions no  fewer  that  166  missionaries,  114 
in  connection  with  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  52  in  connection  with 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  local  associations  ;  but  when 
it  is  found  that  the  missionaries  from  the 
non-Episcopal  communions  in  the  British 
Isles,  omitting  the  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans, amount  to  the  large  number  of  132, 
the  Church  of  England  can  scarcely  be 
admitted  to  be  doing  all  that  it  ought  to 
do.  It  is  something  that  in  this  holy  war 
it  occupies  the  van  ;  but  if  it  were  only 
pervaded  throughout  with  the  warm  mis- 
sionary feeling  with  which  particular 
portions  of  it  are  pervaded,  it  might  al- 
most undertake  to  do  the  whole  work 
itself.  As  far  as  direct  results  are  con- 
cerned, the  scale  turns  a  little,  but  only  a 
little,  more  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  missionaries  of  that 
church  are  but  29  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  missionaries  in  India  ;  whilst 
the  native  converts  connected  with  the 
Church  missions  number  41  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  of  converts.  The 
missionary  societies  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  shown  their  capacity  for 
doing  well  whatever  they  are  enabled  to 
do ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  persons,  calling  themselves 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
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^Heither  render  those  societies  no  help  what- 
^Bver  in  their  great  work,  or  mock  them 
^Idrith  help  of  the  most  niggardly  kind. 
The  special  claims  of  India  on  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  Sir  IJartle  Frere  and,  more  re- 
cently, by  the  three  Indian  bishops,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  that  Church  will  ere  long 
rise  to  the  full  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
position  she  might  assume. 

The  labours  of  the  missionaries  em- 
ployed in  so  wide  and  varied  a  country  as 
India  necessarily  assume  a  considerable 
variety  of  forms.  Professor  Max  Miiller 
divides  missions  into  the  two  classes  of 
"parental  missions"  and  "controversial 
missions,"  and  observes,  that  "whilst  the 
work  of  tlie  parental  missionary  is  clear, 
and  its  success,  even  in  many  parts  of 
India,  undeniable,  the  results  of  con- 
troversial missions  have  been  discoura- 
ging." The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  missions  is  one  which 
it  will  be  well  for  every  missionary  to 
bear  in  mind.  To  a  certain  extent,  how- 
ever, every  well-conducted  Christianm  is- 
sion,  even  amongst  civilized  races,  is 
parental  rather  than  controversial.  The 
prudent  missionary  everywhere  refrains, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  arguing  and 
attacking  ;  and  endeavours,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  gain  his  end  by  instruction, 
advice,  personal  influence,  and  parental 
love.  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  the  most 
distinctively  parental  mission,  amongst 
the  rudest  tribes,  must  be  controversial. 
It  has  to  deal,  not  with  colourless  sim- 
plicity, but  with  a  hostile  array  of  errors, 
prejudices,  and  evil  habits,  which  require 
to  be  encountered  and  overcome  ;  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  even  a  barbarous 
creed  thinks  itself  so  barbarous  as  to  be 
unable  to  defend  itself  by  force  of  argu- 
ment. 

Indian  missionaries  are  not  only 
preachers,  pastors,  and  educators  ;  they 
also  contribute  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  country  by  their  literary  labours  : 

No  body  of  men  [says  the  Indian  govern- 
ment] pays  greater  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  native  languages  than  the  Indian  mi.ssion- 
aries.  With  several  missionary  societies  (as 
with  the  Indian  gin-ernment)  it  is  a  rule  that 
the  younger  missionaries  shall  pass  a  series  of 
examinations  in  the  vernacular  of  the  district 
in  which  they  reside  ;  and  the  general  practice 
lias  been,  that  all  who  have  to  deal  with  na- 
tives who  do  not  know  English,  shall  seek  a 
high  proficiency  in  these  vernaculars.  The 
result  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
The  missionaries,  as  a  body,  know  the  natives 
of  India  well ;  they  have  prepared  hundred*  of 
works,  suited  both  for  schools  and  for  general 
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circulation,  in  the  fifteen  most  prominent  lan- 
guages of  India,  and  in  several  other  dialccu. 
They  are  the  compilers  of  wvera!  dictionaries 
and  grammars;  they   '  ml 

works  on  the  native  us 

of  philosophy;  and  i;.^ ^   ....    v..  j>. nu- 

lated  the  great  increase  of  the  native  litera- 
ture prepared  in  recent  years  by  educated 
native  gentlemen. 

It  may  be  added,  that  five  rude  lan- 
guages, not  previously  committed  to 
writing  —  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  generally  unknown  —  have  within 
the  last  few  years  been  mastered  by  In- 
dian missionaries  ;  and  that  the  literary 
life  of  the  tribes  speaking  those  lan- 
guages has  now  commenced  by  the  pub- 
lication and  circulation  amongst  them  of 
Christian  books.  Apart  from  the  effect 
of  such  literary  labours  in  enabling  mis- 
sionaries to  fulfil  their  mission  to  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  labour  as  in- 
structors and  guides,  as  well  as  preach- 
ers, they  have  indirect  value  of  consider- 
able importance,  especially  in  the  more 
highly  civilized  districts,  in  respect  of  the 
conciliatory  effect  they  produce  on  the 
native  mind.  The  natives  are  gratified 
by  seeing  foreigners  take  a  lively  interest 
in  their  languages,  customs,  literature, 
and  antiquities,  and  are  prepared  to  re- 
gard such  persons,  though  foreigners,  as 
friends,  and  as  persons  whose  advice  it 
may  be  safe  to  follow.  In  every  part  of 
the  world  people  are  pleased  when  they 
find  an  interest  taken  by  others  in  what 
is  interesting  to  themselves.  This  is  not 
the  only  good  effect  produced  by  studies 
of  this  kind  ;  they  are  beneficial  to  the 
missionaries  themselves,  as  well  as  agree- 
able to  the  people  ;  they  preserve  the 
missionary  from  the  ternptation  of  de- 
spising the  people  amongst  whom  he 
lives  and  labours,  and  help  to  sweeten 
the  loneliness  and  monotony  of  his  so- 
journ in  a  strange  land. 

The  mission  presses  in  India  are  nu- 
merous and  remarkably  active.  There  are 
twenty-five  of  those  presses  at  present 
at  work,  and  during  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  printed  and  published  3.410 
separate  works,  in  thirty-one  languages, 
including  English.  The  total  number  of 
copies  of  schoolbooks,  printed  at  these 
presses  during  this  period,  was  over  two 
millions,  of  tracts  nearly  six  millions,  of 
Christian  books  nearly  three  millions,  of 
portions  of  Scripture  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  of  entire  Bibles  thirty-one 
thousand.  Including  presses  from  which 
returns  were  not  received,  the  total  num- 
ber of  copies    printed    during    the    tea 
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years,  chiefly  tracts,  seems  to  have  been   examinations  for  B.A.,  even  up  to  the  M.A. 
over  sixteen    millions.     Formerly,  tracts    degree. 


and  Scriptures  were  generally  given  away  ; 
now,  as  a  rule,  all  publications  are  sold, 
which  shows  that  they  are  more  valued. 
Medical  missions  have   largely  devel- 


The  high  position  occupied  by  Chris- 
tian  schools  of   this   character   may   be 
judged  of  by  means  of  the  statistical  re- 
turns.    In  the  year  1871,  the  number  of 
oped  of  late  years  in  almost  every  part  of  I  pupils  in  these  schools  in  India  proper 

was  40,315  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that 


the  Indian  mission-field.  Medical  mis- 
sionaries, some  ordained,  some  unor- 
dained,  have  taken  up  their  abode  at  cen- 
tral stations  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  most  of  the  societies,  and  impart  to  the 
people  around  them  the  benefits  of  scien- 
tific medical  treatment ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  aid  thus  given  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  produces  a  most  favourable 
impression,  not  only  on  their  minds,  but 
also  on  the  minds  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Another  very  interesting  department 
of  usefulness  recently  opened  up  consists 
in  what  are  called  zenana  missions  ;  that 
is,  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of 
education  and  religious  teaching  into  the 
zenanas,  or  women's  apartments,  of  the 
houses  of  native  gentlemen.  There  are 
now  no  fewer  than  thirteen  hundred 
zenana  classes  carried  on  by  Christian 
ladies,  mostly  in  Bengal  and  the  North- 
west Provinces  ;  and  the  work  is  extend- 
ing, though  still  in  its  infancy,  in  the 
other  presidencies. 

By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  of 
the  work  of  Indian  missions  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  the  two  departments  of 
educational  and  congregational  work  : 

The  missionary  schools  in  India  [says  the 
Indian  government]  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds 
—  purely  vernacular  and  Anglo-vernacular 
schools.  The  foi;mer  are  maintained  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  in  country  districts  and 
small  towns.  The  education  given  in  them  is 
confined  pretty  much  to  reading,  writing, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  sim- 
ple religious  works.  In  the  Anglo-vernacular 
schools  a  much  higher  education  is  given, 
not  only  in  those  subjects  which  are  taught  in 
English,  but  in  those  in  which  the  vernacular 
is  employed  :  a  higher  knowledge  even  of  the 
vernacular  languages  is  imparted  in  these 
scV>ools  than  is  usually  given  in  purely  native 
schools.  These  schools  are  most  in  demand 
in  country  towns,  in  the  presidency  cities,  and 
in  the  districts  immediately  round  them.  Ben- 
gal has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  English 
schools;  and  the  missionary  institutions  in 
Calcutta  still  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
system  and  means  of  education  generally  avail- 
able to  the  young  Hindus  of  that  city.  All 
the  principal  missionary  institutions  teach  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  entrance  examination 
in  the  three  universities  of  India,  and  many 
among  them  have  a  college  department  in 
which  students  can  be  led  on  through  the  two 


during  the  previous  ten  years  1,621  pupils 
passed  the  entrance  examination  in  the 
Indian  universities,  513  passed  the  First 
Arts  examination,  153  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  18  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  and  6  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws.  It  is  remarkable  that  134 
of  the  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  all  the 
M.A.'s  and  B.L.'s,  were  from  institutions 
in  Bengal.  It  is  also  remarkable  that, 
looking  at  the  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, the  educational  work  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  all  other  societies  put  together. 
Some  societies  have  done  little  for  edu- 
cation in  any  shape,  some  nothing  for  the 
higher  education  ;  whilst  the  two  Scot- 
tish societies  following  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Duff,  with  whom  this  system  of  missions 
originated,  have  regarded  the^  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  on 
Christian  principles  as  their  special,  if 
not  their  sole,  work.  A  share  is  now 
taken  in  this  work  by  several  other  mis- 
sionary societies.  The  two  Church  of 
England  societies,  and  the  London  and 
Wesleyan  societies,  prosecute  both  the 
educational  and  congregational  depart- 
ments of  work  with  nearly  equal  vigour  ; 
and  within  the  last  ten  years  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  nearly  doubled.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  endeavour  to  diffuse  Christianity 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  the  na- 
tives is  one  of  very  great  importance,  for 
the  institution  of  caste  gives  the  higher 
classes  greater  influence  in  India  than  in 
any  other  country  ;  but  it  was  found  that 
they  could  not  be  reached,  at  all  events 
they  were  not  reached,  by  any  of  the 
agencies  formerly  at  work,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  is  only  by  means  of  an 
English  education  of  so  high  an  order 
as  to  prove  an  attraction  to  them  that 
those  classes  have  in  any  degree  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  Christian  in- 
fluences. The  number  of  persons  act- 
ually converted  to  Christianity  from  year 
to  year  by  means  of  these  schools  has 
never  been  considerable,  and  seems 
smaller  of  late  years  than  ever.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  converts  of  this  system, 
though  few  in   number,  belong  to  an  in- 
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lential  class  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
Ircumstance,  that  through  their  influ- 
ice  nnd  example  Christianity  has  spread 
some  degree  amongst  persons  belong- 
g  to  the  same  class  who  have  never 
jen  at  mission-schools  at  all,  or  who 
ive  attended  schools  from  which  Chris- 
lanity  was  carefully  excluded.  The  good 
Tected  by  these  schools  cannot  safely 
)e  estimated  by  the  number  of  conver- 
sions that  have  taken  place  in  connection 
with  them.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  they  have  done  much  indirect  good. 
Many  Hindus,  who  still  adhere  to  their 
ancestral  faith,  value  these  schools  highly, 
on  account  of  the  high  moral  tone  by 
which  they  are  pervaded,  and  the  influ- 
ence on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  character  and  example  of 
their  European  Christian  teachers.  It  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  these 
schools  that  we  now  see  amongst  the 
Hindus  such  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  the 
germs,  at  least,  of  so  many  moral  and  so- 
cial reforms.  It  is  to  this  influence, 
wholly  or  chiefly,  that  India  is  indebted 
for  the  Brahma  Sam^j. 

The  other  department  of  the  work  of 
Indian  missions,  which  we  have  called 
congregational,  and  which  includes  pas- 
toral and  evangelistic  work  of  every  kind, 
does  not  exclude  education.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  expends  much  money  and  effort 
on  the  education  of  the  children  of  con- 
verts, on  the  education  in  the  vernacular 
of  children  of  the  poorer  classes  gen- 
erally, and  especially  on  the  training-up 
of  Christian  teachers,  male  and  female  ; 
but  it  seems  proper  to  regard  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  work,  because  it  pro- 
fesses to  have  in  view  the  benefit,  not  of 
the  young  only,  or  of  the  higher  classes 
only,  but  of  the  people  at  large,  and  be- 
cause the  schools  it  establishes,  like  pa- 
rochial schools  at  home,  are  connected 
with,  or  subordinated  to,  congregations. 
The  aim  of  missions  of  this  class  may 
be  said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
Christian  Church  itself.  The  first  en- 
deavour of  the  missionaries  is  to  diffuse 
amongst  the  entire  community  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  religion,  chiefly  by 
means  of  vernacular  preaching.  When 
any  persons  have  been  induced  to  accept 
the  new  teaching,  they  form  such  persons 
into  Christian  congregations,  with  ihe 
view  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  minds 
and  lives  all  those  influences  for  good 
recognized  by  the  church  system  which 
they  follow.  Their  final  aim  is  to  teach 
the  congregations  so  formed  to  stand 
alone  as  soon  as  possible  without  foreign 


help,  and  to  become  centres  of  Christian 
light  in  the  region  around.  This  system 
of  missions  has  been  much  richer  in 
present  visible  results,  tested  by  the 
number  of  converts  it  reckons,  than  the 
purely  educational  system.  Indeed  the 
entire  body  of  native  Christians  in  India 
may  be  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  this  sys- 
tem, with  the  exception  of  a  few  hun* 
dreds  at  most  in  the  large  towns. 

The  number  of  converts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  Protestant  mi'^'^'""'^ 
in  India,  as  ascertained  by  the  s 
ical  returns  to  which  we  have  ref  :  , 
is  much  greater  than  it  was  expected 
to  be.  When  the  results  of  this  relig- 
ious census  were  made  known,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  friends  of  missions  or 
their  enemies  were  most  surprised.  The 
total  number  of  native  Protestant  Chris- 
tians in  1871  was  found  to  be  318,363; 
of  whom  78,494  were  communicants ; 
the  number  of  native  ordained  ministers 
was  381  ;  and  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  by  native  Christians  alone 
for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
was  15,912/.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable is  the  rapidity  and  steadfast- 
ness of  the  ratio  of  increase.  During 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1861,  the  rate 
of  increase  was  53  per  cent.  During 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1871,  the  rate 
of  increase  rose  to  6i  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing this  last  period  of  ten  years,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  converts 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  85,430  souls 
in  India  proper  alone.  The  compilers  of 
the  statistical  returns  say  : 

Considering  the  several  provinces,  we  find 
that  the  increase  in  Bengal  has  been  more 
than  100  per  cent.,  while  the  communicants 
have  increased  nearly  200  per  cent.  In  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  the  Christian  com- 
munity has  nearly  doubled  :  in  Oudh  it  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  175  per  cent.  ;  in  the 
Punjah,  at  the  rate  of  64  per  cent.  ;  in  Central 
India,  nearly  400  per  cent. ;  and  in  Bombay, 
64  per  cent.  The  greatest  aggrcg-ite  increase 
in  all  India  has  lx:en  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, where  there  are  now  160,955  Christians, 
in  contrast  with  110,078  ten  yc.irs  ago.  In 
the  two  provinces  of  Tinncvclly  and  South 
Travancorc,  the  Christian  corainunity  has  in- 
creased from  72,652  to  90,963  persons. 

Some  items  of  increase  are  particularly 
satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.  The  number 
of  native  ordained  ministers  has  also 
increased  more  than  100  per  cent., 
viz.,   from    185    to   381.     Twenty  years 
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ago  the  number  was  only  twenty-nine. 
The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
another  particular  must  be  regarded  by 
every  one  who  knows  India  as  a  par- 
ticularly healthy  sign  of  progress.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  im- 
perfect returns  previously  prepared,  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  by  native 
Christians  in  India  during  the  year  1871 
alone,  was   nearly  equal   to  the   amount 
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The  religious  movements  which  took  place 
forty  years  ago  among  the  peasantry  to  the 
south  of  Calcutta,  among  the  indigo-ryots 
of  Krishnaghar,  and  in  the  thickly-peopled 
swamps  of  Barisal,  gave  to  the  province  of 
Bengal  three  large  Christian  communities, 
which  now  number  nearly  16,000  persons. 
They  have  been  steadily  cared  for  and  well  in- 
structed, and  have  been  consolidated  into  pros- 
perous well-conducted  communities.  Within 
the-  last    twenty  years   the   German   mission 


contributed  by  them  during  the  ten  years    among  the  Cole  tribes  in  the  hills  of  Chota 


ending  in  1861.     Looking  at   the  experi 
ence  of  the  past  twenty  years,  the  rate  of 


Nagpur,  now  divided  into  two  branches,  has 
greatly  affected  these  simple  yet  manly  people  ; 


increase  in  the  number  of   native  Chris-    and,  notwithstanding  considerable  social  per 


tians  in  India  may  be  expected  to  aug- 
ment, rather  than  to  diminish.  On  the 
supposition,  however,  that  the  rate  re- 
mained constant  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  decade  to  decade,  the  compilers  of 
the  statistics  have  calculated  the  results 
that  would  accrue.  In  a.d.  1901,  that  is 
a  little  less  than  thirty  years  hence,  the 
number  of  native  Christians  would 
amount  to  nearly  a  million.  Fifty  years 
later,  it  would  be  upwards  of  eleven  mil- 
lions, and  fifty  years  later,  that  is,  in  A.D. 
2001,  it  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  millions.  "  It  is  needless," 
they  say,  "  to  state  that  such  calculations 
hardly  come  within  the  bounds  of  sobri- 
ety. Unforeseen  obstacles  might  inter- 
vene, on  the  one  hand  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  a  sudden  and  general  movement 
of  the  people  towards  Christianity  might 
at  any  time  take  place.  The  history  of 
the  Church  tells  us  that  this  has  hap- 
pened before  in  other  countries,  not  once 
or  twice,  but  many  times  ;  and  before 
our  own  eyes  it  has  happened  in  our  own 
days  in  the  large  island  of  Madagascar. 
Moreover,  the  promise  is  that  nations 
shall  be  born  in  a  day." 

We  cannot  better  fill  in  the  details  of 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  Indian 
missions,  than  by  quoting  here  a  portion 


of    the 
survey ; 


Indian  government's  interestins: 


The  missionaries  in  the  course  of  their 
efforts  have  found  the  populations  of  the 
great  cities  much  more  tenacious  in  their 
opinions  and  firm  in  their  social  relations  than 
those  of  country  districts.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  arc  more  intelligent ;  they  are  good 
listeners  ;  appreciate  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions ;  and  their  children  flock  to  the  mission- 
schools.  The  rural  population  have  been 
much   more  open  to  their  instructions  ;   the 

Eeasantry  of  large  districts  have  been  less 
ound  by  caste  ties  ;  and  the  aboriginal  tribes 
and  classes  in  the  community,  both  in  the  hills 
and  in  the  plains,  have  embraced  Christianity 
in  large  numbers. 


secution,  has  led  more  than  20,000  persons 
among  them  to  profess  themselves  Christians. 
Very  recently  the  Santal  tribes,  in  the  same 
line  of  hills,  have  followed  in  their  steps.  In 
the  year  following  the  Mutiny,  a  new  mission 
was  commenced  by  an  American  society  in 
the  provinces  of  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  ;  and 
the  Christian  congregations  already  include 
2000  converts.  The  largest  congregations 
in  the  North-Western  Provinces  are  found 
in  Benares,  Allahabad,  Fategarh,  Agra,  and 
Meerut,  and  sprang  from  the  boarding-school 
establishments  in  the  great  famines  of  1838 
and  1861.  An  important  religious  movement 
has  recently  occurred  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam,  under  the  conduct  of  native  mission- 
aries ;  and  1 100  persons  have  become  Chris- 
tians. A  similar  movement  has  taken  place 
among  the  Telugu  people  of  Ongole,  under 
the  American  mission,  which  has  resulted  in 
6000  converts.  More  than  7000  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  two  missions  at  Cuddapah ; 
and  the  Telugu  missions  in  Guntoor,  in  the 
Masulipatam  district,  and  on  the  Godavari, 
have  increased  during  the  last  few  years  from 
1500  native  Christians  to  more  than  6000. 

But  it  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  that  Christianity  has  most 
largely  affected  the  rural  populations.  The 
province  of  Tanjore,  first  instructed  by  the 
Danish  missionaries,  amongst  them  by  the 
respected  missionary  Schwartz,  has  long  pos- 
sessed a  large  number  of  Christian  congrega- 
tions. These  continue  under  the  care  of  the 
Lutheran  and  the  English  Episcopal  missions, 
and  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  Christians  now  number  11,000  per- 
sons in  the  Tanjore  and  Trichinapalli  districts. 
In  the  neighbouring  district  of  Madura,  the 
Americans  have  a  flourishing  mission,  with 
7000  converts  and  a  normal  school.  The 
Tinnevelly  and  Travancore  missions  are  well 
known,  and  are  reported  to  be  in  every  way 
in  a  higher  position  and  exerting  greater  in- 
fluence now  than  ever  before.  These  two 
provinces  contain  a  very  large  aboriginal 
population,  which  has  been  but  little  affected 
by  the  Hinduism  of  Southern  India.  The 
Shanar  tribe  and  their  kindred,  from  the  nu- 
merous and  marked  peculiarities  of  their  social 
religious  life,  have  proved  a  most  interesting 
study  to  the  missionaries  who  have  lived 
among  them.     They  have  been  under  instruc- 
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The  following  statement  exhibits  the 
relative  position  of  each  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts, Tinnevelly  and  South  Travancore 
(which  were  lumped  together  in  the  fore- 
going survey),  as  ascertained  by  the  sta- 
tistical returns  in  1871  : 

Tinnevelly:  The  two  missionary  so- 
cieties of  the  Church  of  England  —  Con- 
gregations, 5S0;  native  converts,  58,841  ; 
communicants,  9151  ;  ordained  native 
ministers,  46;  contributions  of  native 
converts,  2.733/. 

South  Travancore:  The  London 
Missionary  Society — Congregations,  251  ; 
native  converts,  32,122;  communicants, 
2,599;  ordained  native  ministers,  11  ;  con- 
tributions of  native  converts,  1,094/. 

Much  the  same  [the  statement  of  the  Indian 
government  proceeds  to  say]  may  be  said  of 
the  Church  mission  among  the  Syrians  of 
Upper  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The  con- 
gregations among  them  now  include  some 
14,000  people,  and  the  Syrian  Christians  at 
large  have  been  greatly  stimulated  and  im- 
proved through  the  efforts  of  the  English 
missionaries  carrictl  on  ii\  their  midst.  Only 
one  other  mission  needs  special  mention  here, 
the  American  mission  in  Burma.  This  mis- 
•ion  has  drawn  its  converts  chiefly  from  the 
Karen  tribes,  the  aborigines  of  Burma  and 
the  Shan  States,  who  have  so  heartily  wel- 
comed the  English  rule.  Information  rc- 
;K>cting  them  has  been  scanty  of  late  ;  but  it 
^certain  that  60,000  of  them  are  Christian 
c^juverts,  and  that  the  mission  is  largely  sup- 


ported by  the  people  themselves.    ^Wc  add  a 
few  particulars  regarding  the  mission  of  the 
Basel    German    Missionary    .Society    on    the 
Malabar  Coast  and  in  some  of  l!.       ' 
j  districts   of  south-western    India. 
I  of  this  mission  is  carried  on  with  ^4 
by  forty-five  ordained  and  fourteen  la. 
sionaries.     The  native  converts  now  hu 
4,371,  showing  an  increase  of  53  per  ccijl  m 
ten  years.]     Takinjj  them  toKcincr,  these  rural 

and   aboriginal   p  <■  •:'   •; ■■'    1.   .  .    .....  'i^ 

have  received  a  lai 

the  missionary  s<».  ;  ; 

them  a  quarter  0/  a  mtiltun  native  Chniiiaa 
converts.      The  principles  they  profess,  the 
standard  of  morals  at  which  they  aim,   the 
education   and   training  which   they  receive, 
make   them  no  unimportant  element   ir>    •'•• 
empire  which  the  government  of   Indi  . 
under  its  control.     These  populations   ; 
greatly  influence  the  communities  of  which 
they  form  a  part ;  they  are  thoroughly  loyal 
to   the    British   crown ;    and    the 
through  which  many  have  passed,  1 

that  they  are  governed  by  solid  pj...v..j,-^.  ..4 
the  conduct  they  pursue.  Dr.  Hunter  has  re- 
cently set  before  the  government  the  impor- 
tance of  the  hill-races  and  other  aborigines  of 
India,  reckoned  at  70,000,000  in  number  ;  and 
both  because  of  the  simplicity  of  their  habits, 
their  general  love  of  order,  their  teachable- 
ness, as  well  as  their  great  numbers,  has  urired 
that  new  and  large  efforts  shall  be  made  i  iX 
their  enlightenment.  In  the  same  way  in.mv 
able  missionaries  advocate  that  the  Christian 
efforts  among  them  shall  be  increased-  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  estimable  races 
will  occupy  a  more  prominent  position  in  the 
empire  in  the  future  than  tlu-v  li.iv<-  flone 
hitherto. 

We  add  some  particulars  wmcn  it 
seems  necessary  to  mention  in  order  to 
make  this  remarkable  survey  of  mission- 
ary work  and  progress  complete.  The 
missionaries  have  zealously  and  success- 
fully laboured,  not  only  to  win  converts, 
but  to  improve  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  converts  and  their  children.  In 
addition  to  40.315  pupils,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  Anglo-vernacular  schools  and 
colleges,  the  number  of  boys  taught  in 
purely  vernacular  schools,  attended  chief- 
ly by  Christian  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  is  60,239;  ^"^  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  difliculties  that  stand  in  t!ie 
way  of  female  education  in  India  —  difii- 
culties  which  operate  even  amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  and  which  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  felt  even  amongst  the  na- 
tive Christians  themselves  —  the  number 
of  girls  in  the  various  mission  schools, 
chiefly  children  of  converts,  is  no  less 
than  29,016.  There  are  2,154  boys  and 
2,905  girls  in  the  various  mission  orphan- 
ages.   rrovisioQ  is  also  made  ia  various 
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missions,  by  means  of  boarding-schools 
of  a  high  order,  for  imparting  a  really 
good  education  to  the  more  promising 
Christian  children,  both  boys  and  girls  ; 
and  ample  provision  is  made  everywhere, 
by  means  of  training-schools  and  insti- 
tutions, for  the  training-up  not  only  of 
schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  lay 
teachers  of  various  grades,  but  also,  ulti- 
mately, for  the  trainin^-up  of  an  ordained 
native  ministry,  an  object  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  every  attempt  that  is  made  to 
naturalize  the  Christian  Church  in  a  new 
soil.  Institutions  with  these  objects  in 
view  for  male  teachers  are  eighty-five  in 
number,  containing  i,6i8  students,  whilst 
there  are  twenty-eight  institutions  for 
female  teachers,  containing  567  students. 
In  consequence  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  Indian  missions,  in  sev- 
eral portions  of  the  field  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  a 
further  division  of  the  congregational  de- 
partment of  mission-work  into  pastoral 
and  evangelistic.  The  former,  pastoral 
work,  or  the  care  of  the  Christian  congre- 
gations and  the  schools  connected  with 
them,  is  now  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  ministers  who  have  been 
trained  up  and  ordained  in  such  numbers, 
under  the  general  supervision,  for  the 
present,  of  European  missionaries  ;  whilst 
the  European  missionaries  are  now  con- 
fining themselves  as  much  as  possible  to 
evangelistic  work,  properly  so  called,  that 
is,  itinerating  in  new  fields,  gathering  in 
new  converts,  and  forming  new  congre- 
gations. In  connection  with  this  re-ar- 
rangement of  work,  systematic  efforts  are 
now  being  made  everywhere,  especially 
in  the  older  missions,  to  make  the  con- 
gregations self-supporting,  and  the  first 
steps  have  been  taken  towards  teaching 
the  native  Christian  community  self-gov- 
ernment. In  connection  with  several 
missions  church  councils  have  been  es- 
tablished, consisting  of  native  pastors  and 
representative  members  of  native  con- 
gregations, which  assemble  from  time  to 
time,  generally  under  the  presidency  of 
European  missionaries,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  on  measures  required  for 
the  support,  organization,  and  extension 
of  the  native  Church.  The  establishment 
of  these  councils  has  proved  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  native  Christian  com- 
munity, and  helped  to  prepare  it  for  what- 
ever difficulties  or  successes  may  be  in 
store  for  it  in  the  future.  It  has  also 
gone  far  to  teach  native  converts  several 
lessons  which,  both  as  natives  and  as 
converts,   it    was    very    necessary    they 


should  learn.  They  are  now  learning  to 
regard  the  support  of  their  own  pastors 
and  their  own  religious  institutions  and 
schools  not  merely  as  a  charitable  work 
to  which  they  may  contribute  or  not,  as 
they  feel  inclined,  but  as  a  duty,  as  an 
obligation  from  which  they  cannot  es- 
cape. They  are  also  learning  to  regard 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  native  Christian  com- 
munity, not  merely  as  the  duty  of  the 
foreign  missionaries,  but  also,  and  chiefly, 
as  their  own  duty.  And  they  are  learning 
both  these  excellent  lessons  so  generally 
and  so  steadily,  that  it  seems  now  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  predict  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  as  it  used  to  be 
predicted,  that,  if  from  any  cause  the 
English  were  obliged  to  abandon  India, 
the  Christianity  introduced  by  English 
missionaries  would,  within  a  few  years 
afterwards,  disappear. 

Indian  missionaries,  like  missionaries 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  some- 
times been  supposed  to  content  them- 
selves with  preaching  the  doctrines  and 
administering  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church,  without  caring  much 
either  for  the  mental  improvement  of  their 
converts  or  for  the  improvement  of  their 
temporal  condition.  The  educational 
statistics  of  the  missions  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  so  much  of  the  accusation 
as  relates  to  the  neglect  of  mental  cul- 
ture ;  and,  as  a  rule,  Indian  missionaries 
have  shown  themselves  almost  equally 
zealous  for  the  improvement  of  the  tem- 
poral condition  of  their  people  as  for 
their  intellectual  improvement,  though 
this  is  a  department  of  things  with  which 
statistical  tables  cannot  deal.  Where  the 
people  who  have  become  Christians  were 
already  educated  and  civilized,  the  mis- 
sionary has  set  himself  to  supply  the 
things  that  were  lacking  by  promoting 
amongst  them  moral,  social,  and  domes- 
tic reforms,  giving  them  a  higher  idea  of 
their  capabilities  and  duties,  even  with 
respect  to  the  present  life,  endeavouring 
to  knock  off  the  fetters  by  which  their 
intellects  were  bound,  and  thus  opening 
before  them  an  unlimited  prospect  of 
improvement  and  progress.  In  particu- 
lar he  has  set  himself  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
new  Christian  community  ;  for  though  the 
condition  of  the  women  in  India,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  better  classes,  is  far 
from  being  so  degraded  as  it  is  common- 
ly supposed  to  be,  it  is  still  discreditably 
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especially  in  regard  to  the  total  ab- 
►nce  of  mental  culture.  The  great  ma- 
'iiy  of  the  converts  belong,  as  has  been 
sen,  to  the  lower  castes  and  classes  or 
rude  aboriginal  tribes,  and  Christian- 
ly  finds  them  cither  in  an  uncivilized 
ite  or  but  partially  civilized.  In  this 
jndition  of  things  the  missionary  be- 
>mes  the  centre  of  innumerable  civiliz- 
>g  influences.  He  has  taught  his  con- 
»rts  new  industrial  arts  and  higher  ideas 
domestic  comfort.  He  has  improved 
leir  houses  and  rebuilt  tlieir  villages. 
(e  has  taught  them  cleanliness,  decency, 
id  order.  Where  he  has  found  them  in 
lavery,  he  has  obtained  for  them,  or 
jnabled  them  to  regain,  their  freedom. 
i^Where  they  were  oppressed  and  degrad- 
ed he  has  taught  them  to  rise  and  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  men.  He  has  taught 
them  self-respect  and  some  degree  of 
self-reliance.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
make  them  more  industrious,  more  ener- 
getic, and  more  enterprising;  and  thus 
he  has  not  only  introduced  them  into  a 
new  world  of  religious  and  moral  ideas, 
but  has  also  given  them  a  place  in  a  new 
world  of  social  order  and  progress. 
Hence  it  has  generally  been  remarked 
that  the  temporal  condition  of  converts 
to  Christianity,  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes  and  inferior  races,  after  they  have 
been  Christians  for  some  years,  seems  to 
be  greatly  improved.  They  seem  more 
comfortable,  better  off,  more  affluent, 
than  their  non-Christian  neighbours.  If 
any  person  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  any  of  the  mission-stations  in  the 
rural  districts,  especially  where  the  people 
were  formerly  in  a  low  social  condition  ; 
if  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
villages  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  people 
have  become  Christians,  and  where  it  has 
been  possible,  in  consequence,  for  Chris- 
tian ideas  of  things  to  acquire  a  public 
manifestation  ;  if  he  has  compared  the 
Christian  villages  with  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  inhabited  by  people  of 
the  same  castes  and  classes  who  have 
not  become  Christians,  he  cannot  but 
have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  village  is  greatly  superior  to 
the  non-Christian  village  in  cleanliness 
and  order,  in  signs  of  comfort  and  marks 
of  progress.  He  cannot  fail,  in  conse- 
<^uence,  to  have  concluded  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  by  any  class 
of  people  in  India,  especially  by  any  class 
of  people  in  a  low  intellectual  and  social 
condition,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
change  of  religion,  in  the  sense  in  which 
changes   of  religion   are  commonly  sup- 
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posed  to  take  place ;  that  is,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  substitution  of  one 
set  of  opinions  for  another,  or  of  one  set 
of  observances  for  another  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrarv,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
adoption  of  better  principles  of  action 
and  a  higher  aim  in  life  ;  that  it  is  a 
change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
neglect  to  culture,  from  apathy  to  prog- 
ress ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  **  life  from  the 
dead," 

This  being  the  case,  the  advantages 
which  native  Christians,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  derive 
from  the  missionary's  labours  amongst 
them  being  so  great,  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  some  persons  become  Christians  in 
;  hope  of  sharing  in  those  advantages,  but 
( that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  people 
I  do  not  do  so,  that  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  at 
least,  do  not  follow  the  example  set  them 
by  a  few.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  of  the 
lower  castes  and  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
seeing  what  Christianity,  as  taught  by- 
European  Protestant  missionaries,  has 
done  for  those  of  their  own  class  who  have 
embraced  it,  should  be  content  to  remaini 
idolaters,  and  demonolaters,  when  the>- 
might,  by  becoming  Christians,  take  their 
promotion  to  a  higher  style  of  man.  Their 
not  taking  this  course  must  be  owing,  we 
suppose,  to  the  circumstance  that  |>eop)e 
who  are  in  a  low  condition  of  morals  and 
culture  are  aften  found  to  be  perfectJy 
satisfied  with  that  condition.  The  worst 
result  of  their  degradation  is  that  they  do 
not  feel  themselves  degraded.  What- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain that  there  are  multitudes  of  people 
in  India,  especially  in  the  remoter,  ruder 
districts,  and  amongst  the  p>oorer  classes, 
who  would  be  greatly  benefited  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  and  ultimately  bene- 
fited in  every  respect,  by  becoming 
Christians,  but  who  do  not  see  it  in  this 
light,  and  remain  uninfluenced  by  this  or 
any  other  consideration.  There  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  it  is  important 
to  remember.  Whatever  be  the  motives 
by  which  any  of  those  who  have  placed 
themselves  under  Christian  instruction 
have  been  induced  in  tlie  first  instance 
to  listen  and  learn,  and  how  unpromising 
soever  the  condition  of  some  of  them 
may  be  supposed  to  be,  their  children,  at 
all  events,  are  in  the  schools  connected 
with  the  mission  from  the  very  first,  and 
are  brought  up  from  the  first  in  right 
principles  of  action.  As  the  parents, 
moreover,  are  under  Christian  oversight. 
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no  less  than  the  children,  there  is  reason 
for  hoping  that  the  lessons  of  truth  which 
are  tauo^ht  in  the  schoolroom  during  the 
day  will  not  be  obliterated  at  night  when 
the  children  return  home,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  when  the  parents  have  not  become 
Christians.  The  condition  of  the  parents, 
also,  though  often  very  unsatisfactory  at 
first,  is  capable  of  improving,  and  is  gen- 
erally found  to  improve.  Of  the  people 
who  have  embraced  Christianity  from 
mixed  motives,  partly  religious,  partly 
secular,  the  majority  are  found  to  adhere 
to  it  after  all  excitement  from  without 
has  passed  away,  and  learn  to  value 
Christianity  for  higher  reasons.  From 
time  to  time  also  the  missionaries  dis- 
cover amongst  them  a  few  simple-minded 
truth-loving  persons,  whom  Providence 
has  been  preparing,  even  in  the  times  of 
their  ignorance,  for  the  reception  of  the 
truth  and  for  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  The  congregation,  con- 
sisting perhaps  of  the  inhabitants  of  an 
entire  village,  had  been  brought  in  as  it 
were  by  the  tide  ;  and  yet  after  a  time 
amongst  the  sand  and  seaweed  a  few 
pearls  of  great  price  are  discovered,  fitted 
to  sliine  hereafter  in  a  kingly  crown. 

Now  that  the  possibility  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hindus  to  Christianity  has 
been  proved  by  the  actual  conversion  of  a 
considerable  number  of  them  of  all  class- 
es, the  line  adopted  by  persons  who  are 
unfriendly  to  missions  in  general  and  In- 
dian missions  in  particular  has  been 
changed,  and  it  is  usually  asserted  that 
the  conversions  that  have  taken  place  are 
valueless.  This  is  the  line  most  com- 
monly adopted  by  persons  of  this  class 
who  have  been  in  India,  and  their  opinion 
is  often  echoed  by  persons  who  cannot 
be  regarded  as  intentionally  unfriend- 
ly. It  has  often  been  remarked  with  sur- 
prise that  English  people  who  have  been 
in  India  and  returned  to  this  country 
(with  the  important  exception  of  those 
persons  whose  opinion  is  of  the  highest 
value)  generally  bring  with  them  an  un- 
favourable report  of  the  results  of  Indian 
missions,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  native  converts.  The 
prevalence  of  this  unfavourable  opin- 
ion seems  at  the  present  time  the  chief 
objection  to  Indian  missions  with  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  deal.  Is  the  opin- 
ion so  generally  expressed  to  be  accepted 
as  correct  ?  or  are  there  valid  reasons  for 
regarding  it  as  incorrect  and  unfair? 

We  are  not  disposed  to  consider  the 
existence  of  defects  in  the  character  of 
the  Indian  converts  to  Christianity  as  ia 


any  way  d  priori  an  improbable  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  find  in  Indian  converts  many  serious 
defects.  We  should  be  prepared  to  find 
in  them  not  only  such  defects  as  are 
common  to  human  nature  everywhere, 
but  also  certain  special  defects  peculiar 
to  the  country  and  race  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  the  style  of  character  formed 
or  fostered  by  the  religion  in  which  they 
were  brought  up.  When  Hindus  have 
become  Christians,  they  have  not  at  the 
same  time  become  English  people,  and 
that  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  that 
they  have  not  ceased  to  be  timid,  and 
that  they  have  not  become  self-reliant, 
high-spirited,  and  manly.  They  have  in- 
herited the  fatal  legacy  of  a  hundred  gen- 
erations of  heathenism,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably take  a  considerable  time,  perhaps 
many  generations,  before  they  unlearn 
the  evil  habits  and  tendencies,  the  evil 
conversation,  received  by  tradition  from 
their  forefathers.  It  may  take  a  still 
longer  time  before  they  acquire  the  style 
of  character  which  Christian  Europe  ap- 
proves. Christian  Europe  itself  has  not 
universally  learnt  to  practise  what  it  ap- 
proves. The  religion  of  many  people  in 
this  old  Christian  country  is  still  too 
much  an  affair  of  doctrines,  views,  senti- 
ments, observances ;  too  little  an  en- 
deavour to  live  a  Christ-like  life.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
character  of  the  new  Christian  communi- 
ty in  India  has  not  all  at  once  been  ren- 
ovated, though  it  has  been  considerably 
modified  by  its  Christianity. 

After  making  all  due  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  the  defects,  of  whatever  nature 
they  may  be,  with  which  the  native  con- 
verts are  really  chargeable,  whether  as 
individuals  or  as  a  community,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  neither 
justify  nor  account  for  the  sweeping  as- 
sertion some  Anglo-Indians  are  accus- 
tomed to  make.  Doubtless  those  per- 
sons are  in  error,  if  any  such  persons 
there  be,  who  look  at  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture  alone  and  ignore  the  dark 
side  ;  but  they  are  equally,  and  far  less 
amiably  in  error  who  endeavour  to  in- 
duce people  to  believe  that  the  picture 
has  no  bright  side  at  all.  Much  of  the 
prejudice  with  which  native  Christians 
are  regarded  is  owing,  we  are  convinced^ 
to  ignorance.  It  is  sometimes  taken  fol 
granted  that  all  English  people  who  have* 
been  in  India  have  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  missions  and  Indiaa" 
Ciiristianity  to  be  able  to  speak  about 
thjin  with  authority  ;  but  this  is  ua Joujl- 
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ly  an  error.     The  great  majority  of  the 
^lish  in  India  know  no  more  of  mis- 
n-stations,  of  native  con;rregations,  of 
social  life  of  native  Christians,  or  of 
real  condition  of  the  native  Christian 
munity,  than  if  they  had  never  been 
of   Knj^land.      Some   of    them  have 
;r  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  mis- 
n-station,  such  stations  bein^  few  in 
umber  and  scattered  over  a  wide  area  : 
hirger  number  have  not  cared  to  avail 

Remselvcs  of  the  opportunities  they  have 
joyed.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  whatever 
ey  may  know  of  other  matters,  they  are 
ntent  to  remain  profoundly  i<;i:norant  of 
lat  missionaries  are  doing.  The  only 
native  Christians  most  English  people 
have  ever  seen  are  a  few  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  domestic  servants, 
whose  character  is  generally  unfavourably 
affected  by  their  position,  or  perhaps  a 
lew  waifs  and  strays,  disowned  by  their 
own  community,  who  endeavour  to  make 
a  living  by  their  wits  in  military  stations 
and  seaport  towns.  The  great  mass  of 
the  native  Christians  live  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive lives  in  remote  rural  districts,  and 
the  only  Europeans  they  ever  come  in 
contact  with  are  missionaries,  and  those 
few  persons  who,  though  not  missiona- 
ries, are  sufficiently  interested  in  missions 
to  be  willing  to  go  and  see  for  themselves 
what  a  native  Christian  community  is.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  prejudice  with 
which  native  Christians  are  often  re- 
garded is  owing,  we  believe,  to  pride  of 
race.  If  caste  pride  prevails  largely 
amongst  natives,  pride  of  race  prevails 
quite  as  largely  amongst  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  English  in  India,  especially 
at  the  outset  of  their  career,  regard  all 
natives  with  indiscriminate  aversion. 
After  a  time  their  ideas  become  enlarged  ; 
their  prejudices  are  mollified  ;  they  learn 
to  tolerate  the  natives;  not  unfrequenlly 
they  learn  even  to  like  them  ;  but  it  often 
happens  that  they  make  amends  for  their 
adoption  of  more  charitable  sentiments 
towards  the  natives  generally  by  dislik- 
ing native  Ciiristians  worse  than  ever. 
They  learn  to  speak  of  them  with  unrea- 
sonable contempt,  and,  if  they  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with  them,  to  treat  them 
with  unjustifiable  contumely.  Pride  of 
race  has  not  disappeared  ;  in  reality  it 
has  only  taken  a  new  shape.  Instead  of 
flowing  in  many  channels,  it  now  Hows 
only  in  one,  and  consequently  the  current 
which  flows  in  that  one  channel  has  be- 
omc  peculiarly  deep  and  strong. 
Unfortunately,  Anglo-Indians  are  en- 
couraged ia  thii  feeling  by  the  very  peo- 


ple who  at  first  suffered  most  from  their 
mtolerancc.  The  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, by  whom  they  arc  surrounded, 
and  who  have  their  own  reasons  for  dis- 
liking converts  from  their  own  creeds  to 
any  other,  and  for  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent them  from  gaining  influence,  do 
their  utmost  to  create  a  prejudice  a^ 
them,  or  to  foster  any  prejudice 
already  exists.  English  society  in  iui...i 
is  thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  notion 
that  it  is  an  ungentlemanly  thing  for  a 
man  to  change  his  religion,  and  this  is  a 
notion  which  high-caste  Hindus  in  par- 
ticular take  care  to  encourage.  Their 
religion  makes  no  proselytes  and  their 
caste  accepts  none.  Consequently  they 
are  apt  to  regard  such  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  as  have  adopted  a  foreign 
religion,  particularly  if  they  have  been 
guilty  of  the  additional  crime  of  being 
of  lower  caste  than  themselves,  as  *•  the 
filth  of  the  world  and  the  offscouring  of 
all  things."  And  hence  English  people, 
who  occupy  official  positions  in  India, 
who  are  surrounded  by  high-caste  subor- 
dinates, and  breathe  every  day  of  their 
lives  an  atmosphere  of  high-caste  blan- 
dishments, are  too  often  led  to  mistake  the 
prejudices  instilled  into  their  minds  by 
Brahmans  for  results  of  their  own  obser- 
vation. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when 
Englishmen  of  this  class  come  to  take  an 
interest  in  religion  on  their  own  account, 
when  they  become  Christians  themselves 
in  a  truer  and  deeper  sense,  they  make 
the  discovery  that  there  is  a  reality  in 
missionary  work  and  results,  and  a  sin- 
cerity amongst  native  Christians,  not- 
withstanding their  defects,  which  they 
had  not  expected  to  find.  The  most 
direct  testimony  to  the  reality  in  the  main 
of  the  Clirisiianity  of  the  native  converts 
is  that  which  is  borne  by  the  missionaries 
to  whose  congregations  they  belong  ;  and 
though  it  is  true  that  their  testimony  may 
be  said  to  be  open  to  exception,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  they  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  take  in  their  own 
converts,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  Indian  mission- 
aries are  not  the  credulous,  ill-informed 
class  of  people  they  have  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  be.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Allahabad  Missionary  Conference  show 
that  they  are  capable  of  forminga  careful, 
sober,  impartial  estimate  of  the  results  of 
the  different  modes  of  work  they  have 
been  led  to  adopt.  Irrespective,  how- 
ever, of  the  testimony  of  the  missionaries, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
very  aaiure  of  the  ca^e,  that  the  clurac- 
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ter  of  the  native  Christians,  as  a  body, 
must  be  superior  to  that  of  the  non- 
Christians  around  belonging  to  the  same 
classes  and  conditions.  A  mission  con- 
gregation may  be  regarded  as  a  school  of 
conduct,   in    which    young   and   old   are 


his  experience,  the  more  decidedly  fa- 
vourable has  been  the  testimony  he  has 
borne. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  results  of  Indian 
missions  cannot  be  made  if  our  attention 
be  restricted  to  direct  results  alone,  such 


taught  not  only  the  best  religious  doc-  as  the  number  of  conversions  that  have 
trines,  but  the  best  moral  precepts. ;  taken  place  and  the  moral  and  spirit- 
They  are  taught  the  highest  morality,  to  |  ual  value  of  those  conversions.  It  is 
be  good  and  to  do  good  ;  and  they  are  certain  that  indirect  results  also  of  great 
taught  the  highest  motive  for  practising  importance  have  been  brought  about, 
this  morality,  divine  love.  They  have  |  There  was  a  time  when  indirect  results 
the  benefit  also  of  pastoral  oversight,  •  were  much  less  cared  for  than  they  are 
guidance,  and  discipline.  The  native  |  now.  It  was  then  the  sole  object  of  mis- 
Christian  community  must  necessarily,  i  sionaries,  as  was  right  and  natural,  to 
therefore,  by  its  superiority  in  moral ;  make  converts  to  Christianity.  To  that 
qualities  to  the  non-Christian  community, !  object  they   devoted    all    their   energies. 


bear  witness  to  the  moral  efficacy  of  the 
truth.  Probably  it  will  even  bear  to  be 
compared,  if  the  comparison  be  con- 
ducted with  perfect  fairness,  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  population  in  any 
of  the  old  Christian  countries  in  Europe. 
To  assert,  therefore,  that  the  native 
Christians  are  no  better,  still  more  to  as- 
sert that  they  are  worse,  than  heathens, 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  a  cal- 
umny. We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the 
evidence  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  interested  parties,  or  to  probable  in- 
ference from  facts.  The  hostile  testi- 
mony of  one  portion  of  English  people 
who  have  been  in   India  is  rebutted  by 


With  that  object  they  preached,  made 
translations  of  Scripture,  printed  and  cir- 
culated books  and  tracts,  established 
schools,  gave  medicine  to  the  sick, 
helped  the  down-trodden  to  rise.  The 
object  they  aimed  at  has  only  par- 
tially been  accomplished,  very  partially 
only  as  yet ;  but  the  means  they  used  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object  have 
brought  into  existence,  generally  without 
their  knowledge,  a  whole  class  of  agen- 
cies of  a  more  or  less  distinctively  Chris- 
tian character,  by  which  results  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  and  on  the 
largest  possible  scale,  have  been  pro- 
duced.    Had   it  not  been  for  the  efforts 


the  favourable  testimony  of  another  and !  that  have  been  made  by  Christian  mis- 


better-informed  portion.  Many  English 
gentlemen  in  India,  some  of  them  hold- 
ing high  official  positions,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, help  forward  the  cause  of  missions, 
not  merely  by  their  contributions,  but  far 
more  materially  by  their  co-operation, 
especially  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  missions 
as  members  of  missionary  committees. 
In  doing  this  they  bear  their  testimony, 
the  testimony  not  of  words  merely,  but  of 
actions  that  speak  louder  than  words, 
both  to  the  reality  of  the  work  the  mis- 
sionaries are  doing  and  to  the  reality  of 
its  results.  Some  persons,  also,  of  the 
very  highest  position,  such  as  Lord  Law 


sionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives to  Christianity,  directly  by  Christian 
teaching  and  preaching,  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  influences  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  public  education, 
probably  neither  the  mental  and  moral 
enlightenment  we  now  see  spreading  in 
India,  nor  any  of  the  fruits  of  that  en- 
lightenment, would  have  had  any  ex- 
istence. The  indirect  results  of  Indian 
missions  have  never  been  more  highly 
estimated  than  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment itself.  The  Blue-book,  after  treat- 
ing of  the  number  of  converts,  says  : 

But   the    missionaries    in    India   hold   the 


fence,  governor-general  of  India,  Sir  opinion  that  the  winning  of  these  converts, 
Bartle  Frere,  governor  of  Bombay,  and  |  whether  in  the  cities  or  in  the  open  country, 
Lord     Napier   and    Ettrick,   governor  of  ^  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  beneficial  results 


Madras,  whose  names  carry  weight 
wherever  they  are  known,  have  borne 
distinct,  emphatic  testimony,  in  this 
country  itself,  to  the  reality  of  the  work 
they  saw  done  in  India,  and  the  reality, 
in  the   main,  of   the  Christianity  of  the 


which  have  sprang  from  their  labours.  No 
statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of  all  that  they 
have  done.  They  consider  that  their  distinct- 
ive teaching,  now  applied  to  the  country  for 
many  years,  has  powerfully  affected  the  entire 
population.  The  moral  tone  of  their  preach- 
ing  is   recognized    and   highly    approved  by 


native  converts.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  i  multitudes  who  do  not  follovv  them  as  coH' 
that  the  higher  the  position  occupied  by  I  verts.  The  various  lessons  which  they  incul- 
any  Englishman  in  India,  and  the  wider '  cate  have  given  to  the  people  at  large  new 


Isas,  not  only  on  purely  religious  questions, 
t  on  the  nature  of  evil,  the  obligations 
law,  and  the  motives  bv  which  human 
nduct  should  be  regulatecf.  Insensibly  a 
jher  standard  of  moral  conduct  is  becoming 
niliar  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  young, 
lich  has  been  set  before  them,  not  merely  by 
blic  teaching,  but  by  the  millions  of  printed 
oks  and  tracts  which  are  scattered  widely 
through  the  country.  On  this  account,  they 
express  no  wonder  that  the  ancient  systems 
arc  no  longer  defended  as  they  once  were ; 
many  doubts  are  felt  about  the  rules  of  caste  ; 
the  great  festivals  are  not  attended  by  the 
vast  crowds  of  former  years ;  and  several 
theistic  schools  have  been  growing  up  among 
the  more  educated  classes,  especially  in  the 
presidency  cities,  who  profess  to  have  no  faith 
in  the  idol-gods  of  their  fathers.  They  con- 
sider that  the  influences  of  their  religious 
teaching  are  assisted  and  increased  by  the 
example  of  the  better  portions  of  the  English 
community  ;  by  the  spread  of  English  litera- 
ture and  English  education  ;  by  the  freedom 
given  to  the  press  ;  by  the  high  standard,  tone, 
and  purpose  of  Indian  legislation  ;  and  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  benevolence,  and  justice 
which  pervades  the  English  rule.  And  they 
augur  well  of  the  future  moral  progress  of  the 
native  jjopulation  of  India,  from  the  signs  of 
solid  advance  already  exhibited  on  every  hand, 
and  gained  within  the  brief  period  of  two  gen- 
erations. This  view  of  the  general  influence 
of  their  teaching,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the 
revolution  which  it  is  silently  producing,  is 
not  taken  by  missionaries  only.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  many  distinguished  residents  in 
India,  and  experienced  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  has  been  emphatically  endorsed  by 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  IJartle  Frere.  With- 
out pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  the  matter, 
the  government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge the  great  obligation  under  which  it  is 
laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  these  6oo 
missionaries,  whose  blameless  example  and 
self-denying  labours  are  infusing  new  vigour 
into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  popula- 
tions placed  under  English  rule,  and  are  pre- 
paring them  to  be  in  every  way  better  men 
and  better  citizens  of  the  great  empire  in 
which  they  dwell. 

This  testimony  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
indirect  results  of  Indian  missions  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  can 
claim  to  have  a  place  in  missionary  his- 
tory. Those  results,  as  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  observes,  in  the  sermon 
published  as  an  introduction  to  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  lecture,  consist  '*  not  merely 
in  the  adoption  of  this  or  that  outward 
form  of  Christianity  by  this  or  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Indian  community.  It  is 
something  which  is  in  appearance  less, 
but  in  reality  far  greater  than  this.  In- 
dividual conversions  may  relapse,  may  be 
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accounted  for  by  special  motives  ;  but 
long-sustained,  wide-reaching  changes  of 
the  whole  tenour  and  bent  of  a  man  or 
of  a  nation  are  beyond  suspicion.  .  .  . 
[The  verdict  of  the  Indian  government] 
is  a  verdict  on  which  we  can  rest  with 
the  assurance  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
reversed." 

Looking  at  the  results  achieved  by  In- 
dian missions,  it  is  evident  that  they  sug- 
gest reasons  both  for  disappointment  and 
for  encouragement  ;  but  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  reasons  for  encouragement 
decidedly  preponderate.  The  friends  of 
missions  may  naturally  feel  at  limes  dis- 
appointed, may  still  more  naturally  feci 
at  limes  dissatisfied,  when  they  compare 
what  has  been  done  with  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  give  way  todespond- 
ency,  much  less  to  despair.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  reason  why  they 
should  be  thankful  that  so  good  a  work 
has  been  begun  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
resolve  to  lake  courage  and  go  forward. 
A  little  dissatisfaction  with  results  al- 
ready accomplished  will  be  found  to  act 
in  the  main  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  to 
further  exertion.  Every  person  who  sets 
himself  to  accomplish  any  religious  or 
benevolent  work  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
world,  however  he  may  seem  to  others 
to  have  succeeded,  will  seem  to  himself 
to  have  failed,  or  at  least  to  have  had  so 
little  success  that  he  will  naturally  feel 
dissatisfied  ;  but  this  impression  will  only 
have  the  effect  of  urging  him  forward, 
both  to  extend  the  range  of  his  work,  and 
to  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  greater  per- 
fection in  details.  We  regard  with  special 
interest,  but  also  with  special  anxiety, 
the  progress  which  the  native  Church 
that  has  been  planted  in  some  districts 
in  India  is  making  towards  maturity.  It 
is  already  distinguished  for  docility  and 
liberality,  but  we  should  wish  to  see  it, 
on  the  one  hand,  freer  from  inherited 
faults  and  failings,  and  on  the  other, 
more  self-reliant,  more  progressive,  more 
comprehensive,  extending  itself  with 
equal  zeal  and  rapidity  amongst  the 
higher  and  the  lower  classes.  At  pres- 
ent too  large  a  proportion  of  the  native 
converts  belong  to  the  lower  classes  and 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  We  trust  that  ere 
long  this  defect  will  be  remedied,  and 
that  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the 
religion  of  the  L^rd  of  all  will  not  much 
longer  be  restricted,  as  hitherto  has  loo 
much  been  the  case,  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  to  the  members  of  a  few  castes  out 
of  many,  but  may  become  the  commoa 
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property  and  the  unitinof  bond  of  all 
classes  and  castes,  bringing  all  hearts 
into  subjection  to  the  beneficent  domin- 
ion of  Christ,  purifying  every  portion  of 
societ}%  and  infusing  new  vigour  into 
every  variety  of  life.  What  a  grand  fu- 
ture India,  with  her  teeming  population 
and  her  high  intellectual  gifts,  might  ex- 
pect to  see,  if  she  would  only  give  up 
her  dreams,  her  caste  exclusiveness,  and 
the  moral  cowardice  which  so  often  keeps 
her  from  acting  up  to  her  convictions, 
and  were  to  submit  herself  unreservedly 
to  the  dominion  of  the  truth  !  Such  a 
result  would  prove  a  source  of  blessings 
of  incalculable  value,  not  only  to  India, 
but  to  all  Asia  and  the  world. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
GIANNETTO. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  one  very  lovely  evening  in 
the  early  autumn  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  little  village  of  San 
Jacopo. 

I  was  staying  at  Nice  with  my  two 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  had 
been  ordered  abroad  for  her  health  ;  and 
occasionally,  when  wearied  by  the  monot- 
onous routine  of  our  life,  I  used  to  amuse 
myself  by  making  excursions  of  some 
days'  length  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  journeys  often  brought  me  upon 
beautiful  and  secluded  villages,  unknown 
to  the  ordinary  traveller,  and  passed  by 
as  merely  far-off  features  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape  ;  but  seldom  have  I  beheld 
a  more  picturesque  scene  than  that  pre- 
sented to  me  by  my  first  sight  at  San 
Jacopo. 

The  village  lies  in  a  bay,  huge  rocks 
closing  it  in  on  every  side  except  on  the 
south,  where  the  sea  ripples  to  its  feet, 
intensely,  wondrously  blue,  as  only  the 
Mediterranean  can  be.  The  sole  access 
to  it  is  by  steep  paths,  cut  in  zigzag  lines 
down  the  cliffs,  in  some  places  so  steep 
that  they  become  rugged  steps,  only  to 
be  trodden  by  man  and  the  sure-footed 
mule.  The  main  road  of  the  Riviera  runs 
some  miles  inland,  and  the  fisher  popula- 
tion live  on  from  year  to  year  undis- 
turbed by  visitors. 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  and  the 
after-glow  of  the  warm  south  tinged  every 
object  with  its  golden  light.  The  sea 
liy  calm  and  still  as  a  lake,  scarcely 
rufHing  itself  into  little  glistening  wreaths 
of  foam,  as  it  played  with  the  base  of  the 


rocks.  Myrtle  and  arbutus,  and  masses 
of  emerald  vegetation,  grew  down  to  the 
very  water's  edge. 

It  was  growing  late,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  going  down  into 
the  village ;  and  I  was  well  rewarded. 
Through  quaint,  narrow  streets,  over- 
hung by  the  wide  projecting  roofs  of  the 
houses,  I  walked  till  a  sudden  turn 
brought  me  into  the  piazza  of  the  village. 
It  was  large  for  so  small  a  place.  On 
one  side  the  little  church,  with  its  tall 
slender  belfry,  and  in  the  midst  a  large 
fountain  —  the  clear  water  dripping  over 
the  side  out  of  the  broken  lips  of  four 
quaint  old  lions. 

Two  or  three  steps  led  up  to  this  foun- 
tain, and  on  and  about  these  a  group  of 
peasants  was  assembled  ;  some  sat,  some 
leant  over  the  edge  ;  all  were  talking  and 
gesticulating,  and  a  look  of  gaiety  ani- 
mated the  whole  scene.  It  was,  I  remem- 
bered, 2ifesta. 

In  one  corner  of  the  piazza  sat  an  old 
woman  selling  medallions,  images,  rosa- 
ries, &c. ;  and  now  and  then  her  shrill 
voice  echoed  through  the  crowd,  "  Buy, 
buy,  signori  ;  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  " 

Suddenly  a  side-door  of  the  church, 
probably  that  of  the  sacristy,  opened, 
and  a  loud,  deep  voice  called  out,  "  (9/^, 
Carola,  come  here!"  A  tidy-looking 
women  left  her  doorway  and  hurried 
across  to  the  church  —  she  appeared  to 
say  something  which  I  could  not  hear  ; 
then  the  former  voice  exclaimed,  "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly."  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  village  priest  came  forth 
and  advanced  towards  me. 

The  curato  of  San  Jacopo  was  a  tall 
angular  man,  with  a  mild  and  kindly  ex- 
pression of  face.  In  any  other  than  an 
Italian  the  large  limbs  and  gaunt  frame 
would  have  been  awkward  ;  but  there 
was  a  certain  grace  in  his  movements, 
and  even  in  the  way  in  which  the  scanty 
and  rather  rusty  cassock  hung  closely 
around  him.  The  courtesy  with  which 
he  removed  the  three-cornered  hat  from 
his  tonsured  head,  and  bowed  low,  would 
have  rivalled  the  courtly  welcome  of  the 
highest-born  gentleman. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  signore  I  "  he 
said,  extending  a  long  sinewy  hand,  with 
supple  fingers  ;  "  without  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  our  picture,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  ?  Alas  !  it  is  becoming  dark,  and 
the  morning  light  is  best.  But  what  mat- 
ter .-*  one  cannot  always  choose!"  and 
beckoning  me  to  follow,  he  led  the  way 
towards  the  principal  door  of  the  church. 

The  peasants  stood  aside  as  we  passed, 
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okin<:  after  me  with  smiling,  good- 
umoured  faces.  One  among  them  espe- 
ially  attracted  my  attention  —  a  tall 
youth,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  fount- 
ain, and  leaning  over  the  side.  He  was 
dressed    in  a  fashion  rather  superior    to 


and  grand,  as  there  often  is  even  in  the 
inferior  specimens  of  that  school. 

The  curato  was  just  beginning  his  ex- 
planations when  a  sound  from  without 
arrested  his  attention  ;  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  a  curious  sort  of  noise  like  the  inar- 


that  of  his  companions,  and  looked  some- j  ticulate  roar  of  some  enraged  animal  — 


what  above  them  in  intelligence,  if  not  in 
rank.  Though  all  those  who  stood  round 
him  were  chattering  and  laughing  gaily, 
he  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  water. 

♦♦  Would  you  tell  me,  signore,"  I  asked 
"is  that  tall  young  fellow  one  of  the  vil- 
lage fishermen,  like  the  others  ?  " 


Who.?    where.**     Ah!  it    is    Nencini    ten  minutes   I  got  tired  of  waiting,  and 


you  speak  of.  Yes,  he  is  a  fisherman  ; 
poor  lad,  he  is  sadly  afflicted  —  dumb 
from  his  birth  !  Yonder  is  his  mother, 
Carola  —  excellent  woman!  she  is  my 
housekeeper,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
give  him  something  of  an  education  ;  but 
he  is  a  fisherman,  without  doubt  We 
are  all  fishermen  here." 

'*  Dumb  from  his  birth"  —  poor  fel- 
low !  I  looked  back  at  him  as  we  entered 
the  church,  the  priest  courteously  hold- 
ing back  the  heavy  leathern  curtain  to  let 
me  pass.  I  was  struck  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  lad's  face  —  it  could  not  be 
called  bad  ;  but  there  was  a  dark  look  of 
bitterness  on  it  which  sadly  marred  its 
beauty.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  had 
never  before  heard  of  the  picture  I  was 
supposed  to  have  come  to  see  ;  but  I  did 
not  betray  my  ignorance,  for  it  would 
have  deeply  mortified  the  excellent  priest. 

The  church  was  very  small,  but  elabo- 
rately decorated.  The  side-altar  of  its 
patron  saint,  San  Jacopo,  was,  above  all, 
honoured  —  the  altar,  apse,  and  wall  be- 
ing quite  covered  with  votive  offerings, — 
little  pictures  of  wrecks  and  storms,  of 
miraculous  draughts  of  fish,  of  broken 
boats,  etc.,  with  silver  hearts  of  every 
size  and  weight,  and,  in  front,  a  whole 
row  of  lamps  burning,  each  in  its  little 
red  glass. 

Over  tiie  altar  hung  the  famous  picture, 
covered  by  a  faded  green  curtain.  After 
lighting  two  of  the  tall  candles  before  it, 
the  good  priest  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and  allowed  me  to  behold  the  treasure  of 
San  Jacopo. 

It  was  a  curious,  very  old  specimen  of 
Byzantine  art  —  the  Madonna  and  child. 


then    a    shrill    woman's    voice,    talking 
loudly. 

"  Allow  me,  allow  me,  signore  !  a  little 
moment,"  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly  quit- 
ting the  church.  Presently  I  heard  his 
voice  loudly  remonstrating,  and  the 
sounds  ceased.  For  some  time  he  did 
not  return,  and  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  sacred  picture.     After  al)Out 


went  to  the  door,  intending  to  go  out 
when,  rather  to  my  consternation,  I  found 
that  it  was  locked.  I  could  not  help 
smiling,  for  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
priest  was  so  afraid  of  my  escaping  with- 
out hearing  his  story,  that  he  had  locked 
me  in.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  pa- 
tience, and  I  philosophically  resigned  my- 
self to  mv  fate. 

The  after-glow  faded  away ;  the  short 
southern  twilight  was  over,  and  the  little 
church  grew  darker  and  darker. 

After  an  absence  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  the  priest  returned 
through  the  sacristy,  followed  by  Gian- 
Battista  Nencini,  the  dumb  lad. 

Gian-Dattista  —  or  Giannetto,  as  he 
was  usually  called  — seated  himself  in  a 
corner  of  the  church,  sullenly  twisting 
his  broad-brimmed  hat  between  his 
knees  ;  while,  as  if  unconscious  that  a 
moment  had  elapsed  since  he  left  me,  the 
good  priest  continued  his  discourse  just 
where  he  had  left  off. 

"  Behold,  signore,  what  grace  I  what 
benevolence  !  how  natural  the  attitude  ! 
The  picture  has  not  always  been  here. 
Heaven  knows  that  San  jacopo  might 
have  been  a  great  and  flourishing  town 
by  this  time  had  it  always  been  with  us. 
No,  no  !  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
carried  off  by  a  certain  Ceccolodegli  Or- 
sini.  one  of  the  Roman  princes,  they  sav, 
a  great  condottiere  by  sea  and  land.  He 
carried  it  as  a  banner  for  years  ;  but,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  saints,  it  was  pre- 
served from  spears  and  swords,  and  it 
won  for  him  the  battle  of  Turrita,  in  the 
V'aldichiana,  when  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the   republic  of  Siena.     Some  eighty 


almost  black  with  age,  and  made  more  years  ago  it  was  sold  in  Rome  (by  whom, 
80  by  the  huge  flat  crowns  of  beaten  sil-  it  is  not  known),  but  it  was  bought  for  a 
ver  on  the  brows  of  the  sacred  figures.  French  convent,  and  sent  off  by  sea  from 
Something  there  was  about  it  dignified  i  Civiik  V'ecchia.     By  the  miraculous  ordi- 
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nance  of  heaven  the  ship  went  down,  and 
the  picture  was  washed  ashore.  It  was 
found  on  the  beach  by  the  fishermen, 
and  brought  back  once  more  into  the 
church.  Alas  !  some  of  the  drapery  was 
damaged,  but  it  has  been  well  restored 
by  a  young  artist  who  passed  through 
the  town  ;  and  behold,  the  principal  parts, 
the  two  faces,  are  intact.  Since  it  has 
been  here,  many  are  the  good  deeds  it 
has  done.  Look  at  this  picture "  — 
pointing  to  one  of  the  votive  offerings  — 
*' see  the  raging  sea,  the  sinking  boat, 
the  man  swimming  for  his  life !  That 
man  was  Pietro  Nencini,  father  of  Gian- 
netto  yonder.  At  the  moment  he  was 
sinking  he  called  on  the  Santa  Madonna 
of  San  Jacopo,  and  just  as  he  called,  he 
felt  dry  land  !  He  lived  to  die  in  his  bed, 
and  leave  his  widow  to  be  my  house- 
keeper. Ah  !  it  was  a  wonderful  preser- 
vation !  Many  a  time  has  poor  Carola  en- 
treated the  intervention  of  Madonna  and 
San  Jacopo  to  restore  speech  to  her  son  ; 
but  —  what  will  you  .'*  —  'tis  the  will  of 
heaven." 

The  priest  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
I  asked  him  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  me  so  abruptly.  He  bent 
down,  and  spoke  low,  that  Giannetto 
should  not  hear. 

"  It  was  those  lads,"  he  said.  "  In 
their  idle  hours  they  are  always  laughing 
and  mocking  Giannetto  ;  and  when  I  am 
not  there,  they  drive  him  half  mad. 
Heaven  help  me  !  at  such  times  he  is  a 
wild  beast,  and  even  I  can  scarcely  calm 
him.  Cruel !  cruel !  Why  cannot  they 
leave  the  poor  boy  alone  ?  " 

The  priest  turned  angrily  round,  look- 
ing at  Giannetto.  He  continued,  with  a 
sigh,  "Sometimes  I  have  thought  that 
some  doctor  might  cure  him.  I  have  heard 
that  such  things  are  not  impossible  ;  but 
I  have  not  the  means  of  paying  one,  and 
his  mother  still  less." 

Poor  Giannetto  sat  still  in  the  dark 
corner  of  the  church,  leaning  back 
against  the  wall.  The  sullenness  had 
faded  out  of  his  face  now,  leaving  on  it  a 
look  of  depression  which  went  to  my 
heart.  I  felt  the  most  profound  pity  for 
one  so  young,  writhing  under  so  griev- 
ous a  burden,  evidently  chafing  and 
rebelling  against  it,  unable  to  resign  him- 
self, and  growing  more  and  more  embit- 
tered by  his  isolation.  But  for  that  look 
of  bitterness  he  would  have  been  very 
handsome.  Slightly  made  and  tall,  his 
figure  was  muscular  and  active  ;  and  I 
learnt  afterwards  that  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  skilful  and  successful  fishermen  on 
the  coast. 

The  priest  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment or  so,  and  then,  with  a  short  sigh, 
he  turned  away,  and  began  replacing  the 
curtain  over  the  sacred  picture,  saying, 
as  he  did  so,  "  Vossignoria  should  visit 
us  on  our  great  day,  the  feast  of  San 
Jacopo.  Ah  !  then  he  would  see  great 
things  ;  for  the  pilgrims  come  from  far 
and  wide,  and  the  flowers  and  garlands 
are  many.  Behold,  that  large  silver  heart 
was  given  by  a  lady  from  near  Mentone 
—  a  great  and  rich  lady.  Her  husband 
had  been  at  sea,  and  she  awaited  his 
return  ;  but  for  three  weeks  after  his  ves- 
sel was  due  at  Marseilles  it  did  not 
arrive,  and  Signora  Francesca  vowed  a 
silver  heart  to  every  church  dedicated  to 
San  Jacopo  (his  patron  saint)  within  fifty 
miles,  if  he  should  return  safely.  At  the 
end  of  forty  days  the  ship  came  in  ;  but 
the  husband  had  lost  one  leg,  so  she  nat- 
urally reduced  the  number  of  miles  to 
twenty,  and  our  church  was  happily  with- 
in the  distance." 

The  priest  would  have  run  on  forever 
in  this  strain  ;  but  the  gathering  clouds 
warned  me  that  I  must  not  linger  if  I 
hoped  to  regain  the  little  town  where  I 
had  slept  the  previous  night  before  total 
darkness. 

I  took  out  what  money  I  had  with  me, 
and  offered  it  to  the  priest  for  his  poor. 
He  took  it  in  his  hand,  jingling  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  in  a  half-hesitating 
way,  he  said,  "A  thousand  pardons,  sign- 
ore  ;  but  if  Vossignoria  did  not  object, 
I  have  a  little  fund  in  hand  which  I  am 
trying  to  raise  to  send  Giannetto  to  a 
great  doctor  at  Nice  ;  and  we  have  not 
any  really  in  need  at  this  moment.  San 
Jacopo  be  praised  !  the  fish  came  asking 
to  be  caught  this  year.  So  if  you  do  not 
object,  might  I  ?" 

I  was  about  to  give  a  ready  assent, 
when  a  sudden  idea  struck  me,  and  I 
said,  "Why  should  not  Giannetto  return 
with  me  to  Nice,  see  the  doctor,  and 
hear  whether  anything  can  be  done  for 
him?"  The  priest  caught  at  the  offer 
with  great  eagerness,  and  I  could  see 
how  much  his  good  heart  was  set  on  the 
poor  lad's  cure. 

While  I  was  speaking,  I  had  forgotten 
that  we  had  moved  towards  the  door  of 
the  church,  close  to  the  corner  in  which 
Giannetto  sat,  when  suddenly  I  felt  my 
hands  seized  and  kissed  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  Italian  gratitude  ;  and  looking 
round,  I  saw  a  pair  of  large  dark  eyes 


I^Bmute  and  imploring,  shining  with  the 
l^piight  of  a  new  hope  so  intense  and  eager 
"^"  that  they  haunted  me  long  after.  Alas! 
at  that  moment  it  flashed  across  me  what 
a  cruel  disappointment  I  might  be  pre- 
paring for  these  poor,  simple  folk.  Could 
dumbness  sucli  as  this  be  cured  ?  1  felt 
a  strong  conviction  that  it  could  not  ; 
and  I  was  almost  angry  with  myself  for 
having  suggested  the  idea.  *'  But  re- 
member," 1  said,  "do  not  hope  too  much. 
The  most  learned  and  cleverest  of  doc- 
tors can  do  no  good  if  it  be  not  the  will 
of  God." 

The  priest  answered  me  very  gravely, 
"True,  true,  signore.  And  if  this  fail, 
Giannetto  will  know  that  it  is  God's  will, 
and  we  will  pray  for  patience  for  him." 

Before  an  hour  was  over,  Giannetto 
had  taken  leave  of  his  mother,  we  had 
mounted  the  hill,  and  were  on  our  road 
towards  Nice  —  a  large  lamp-like  moon 
turning  the  gentle  sea  into  a  sheet  of  sil- 
ver. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Nothing  could  be  more  attentive  than 
Giannetto's  manners  to  me  during  our 
three  days'  walk  back  to  Nice.  He 
seemed  to  think  constantly  of  my  com- 
fort, sheltering  me  from  the  sun,  insist- 
ing upon  carrying  my  knapsack,  and  evi- 
dently most  anxious  to  show  that  he  was 
devoted  to  my  service.  We  carried  on  a 
sort  of  conversation,  he  answering  my 
questions  either  by  signs  or  by  writing 
on  a  slate  ;  for,  unlike  most  of  his  equals, 
he  could  both  read  and  write  well.  1 
learnt  in  this  way  something  of  his  for- 
mer history. 

Pietro,  his  father,  died  when  he  was  a 
child  but  two  years  old,  leaving  him  and 
his  mother  Carola  dependent  on  the  char- 
ity of  the  village.  The  good  priest  made 
her  his  housekeeper,  paying  her  a  very 
moderate  sum  weekly  for  services  whicli 
hitherto  had  been  done  for  him  volunta- 
rily by  the  village  women.  Perhaps  his 
little  allowance  of  meat  was  curtailed 
in  consequence,  and  it  certainly  was  all 
that  Carola  could  do  to  make  the  thread- 
bare cassock  hold  out  as  long  as  possible 
while  this  weekly  payment  lasted  ;  but 
when  Giannetto  was  still  a  very  young 
boy,  he  began  to  earn  something  for 
himself ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
bought  a  share  in  a  fishing-boat  and  was 
able  henceforth  to  support  his  mother  by 
his  own  exertions. 

Giannetto's  partner  in  the  ownership 
of  the   boat  was  a  certain  Pietro  Zei,  a 
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man  about  ten  years  older  than  himself, 
and  of  him  he  spoke  (or  I  should  rather 
say,  wrote)  with  a  hatred  that  almost 
amounted  to  ferocity.  Pietro  was  a  clev- 
er fisherman,  and  was  looked  upon  by 
his  younger  companions  as  a  leader  and 
wit  among  them.  Unfortunately,  all  his 
tastes  were  those  of  a  tyrant ;  he  would 
laugh  and  torment  Giannetto  unceasing- 
ly, imitating  the  inarticulate  sounds  the 
poor  fellow  made,  jeering  and  taunting 
liim,  till  he  worked  him  up  into  fury. 
The  village  lads  were  only  too  ready  to 
follow  his  lead,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  Giannetto's  temper,  never  very 
gentle,  became  more  gloomy  and  mo- 
rose every  day,  too  often  varied  by 
tits  of  unbridled  passion.  In  vain  for 
many  years  had  the  priest  striven  to  re- 
press this  spirit  of  cruel  raillery ;  al- 
though controlled  in  his  presence,  it 
broke  out  universally  when  he  was  not 
near.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
Pietro  and  his  fellow-tormentors  little 
realized  the  pain  they  inflicted.  They 
were  cruel,  partly  from  thoughtlessness, 
and  a  good  deal  from  utter  inability  to 
understand  the  acute  sensitiveness  of  the 
dumb  boy,  who,  proud  and  disposed  to 
be  vindictive  by  nature,  suffered  from 
the  humiliation  of  his  infirmity  to  an  un- 
usual degree. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  three  years  be- 
fore I  first  came  across  him,  Giannetto  had 
saved  money  enou«;h  to  buy  a  boat,  and 
release  himself  from  his  partnership 
with  Pietro.  He  succeeded  well  in  his 
trade,  and  his  mother  and  the  curato  had 
great  hopes  that  he  would  settle  down  re- 
signed to  his  fate,  and  live,  if  not  in  con- 
tent, at  least  in  submission  to  the  decree 
of  heaven  ;  but,  to  their  sorrow,  it 
proved  far  otherwise.  The  good  priest 
would  often  hold  long  conversations 
with  him,  telling  him  of  the  duty  of  res- 
ignation ;  but  the  truths  of  religion 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  him  —  his 
heart  was  one  wild  rebellion,  untamed 
and  unruly  ;  and  it  was  in  this  condilioa 
of  mind  that  I  tirst  found  him. 

We  reached  Nice  before  the  great 
heat  of  the  day  set  in,  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing ;  but  it  was  already  hot  and  very 
dusty,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  consign 
Giannetto  to  the  care  of  my  Italian  ser- 
vant Beppo,  and  retire  to  wash  and 
change  my  clothes.  My  daughters,  not 
expecting  my  return  till  the  following 
day,  had  gone  to  church  ;  and  so,  tired 
with  my  early  start,  and  rendered  drowsy 
by  the  increasing  heat,  I  lay  down  on 
Helen's  luxurious  sofa  and  fell  asleep. 
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I  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of 
Beppo,  who  came  to  ask  for  orders.  I 
told  him  I  had  none  to  give  ;  but  he  still 
lingered,  and  at  last  said,  "  Does  the 
Signor  Conte  know  anything  about  the 
young  country  lad  he  has  brought 
home  ?  " 

Knowing  that  Beppo  was  the  kindest- 
hearted  fellow  in  the  world,  I  told  him 
briefly  the  history  of  Giannetto.  I  saw 
that  he  was  touched. 

"  Poor  boy,  poor  fellow  !  "  he  kept  re- 


he   will  be   there 

till   he  comes  out; 

Have  I  your  per- 


peatinj 


and    I   smiled    at   the 


queer 
And 


noises  he  makes,  beast  that  I  am  ! 
the  signore  says  that  they  mocked  at 
him?  Diamine/  they  deserve  to  have 
their  tongues  cut !  If  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  fly  to  see  that  they  have  not 
stinted  him  in  his  macaroni.  They  are 
misers  in  this  hotel,  veritable  misers  — 
and  their  wine  of  Asti  no  better  than  a 
vin  du  paysP 

Beppo  was  darting  off,  when  I  stopped 
him,  being  anxious  to  know  what  Gian- 
netto was  doing  with  himself  down-stairs. 
Beppo  twisted  his  hands  together  —  "  It 
was  for  that  I  asked  the  Signor  Conte  if 
he  knew  who  and  what  he  was.  He  is 
strange  !  but  very  strange  !  First,  he  sits 
down,  then  he  stands  up,  then  he  walks 
backwards  and  forwards  thus"  —  and 
Beppo  shambled  about  the  room,  till  I 
could  scarcely  forbear  laughing;  "then 
he  sits  again,  till  a  new  idea  strikes  him 
—  he  leans  out  of  the  window,  he  walks 
anew.  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  what  a  restless 
individual  it  is  !  One  or  two  have  spoken 
to  him.  Misd  Brown,  the  maid  of  the 
signorine,  said  something  to  him — a 
compliment,  a  remark,  who  can  tell?  — 
but  he  made  such  a  scowl  at  her,  that  she 
fled  to  me  for  protection,  and  has  not 
ventured  into  the  room  since." 

"Never  mind,  Beppo,"  I  said;  "you 
now  know  that  it  is  all  the  restlessness  of 
suspense.  You  see  that  he  hopes  that 
this  may  prove  the  turning-point  of  his 
whole  life." 

"But  must  he  wait?"  asked  Beppo, 
with  his  usual  energy.  "Will  not  the 
Signor  Conte  write  at  once  ?  There  is 
the  Doctor  Bartolommei  ;  to  be  sure  he 
always  goes  into  the  country  on  Sundays. 
Then  the  Doctor  Simon  —  he  might 
come  !  But  no,  he  is  this  day  at  Men- 
tone —  a  consultation — an  English  mi- 
lord is  there  ill ;  and  this  morning  he  was 
sent  for  even  out  of  his  bed,  and  went  off 
in  a  vetturino-carriage  at  full  gallop.  But 
how  about  the  English  doctor  who  at- 
tends our  young  lady  ?  The  Signor 
Conte  has  but  to  command  —  I  speed  to 


the  English  church  ; 
with  his  wife  ;  I  wait 
I  bring  him  with  me. 
mission  ?" 

"  Patience,  patience,  Beppo  I  the  din- 
ner !  Man  of  energy,  you  forget  the 
dinner  !  —  Chi  va  piano " 

"  Va  sano;  the  Signor  Conte  is  right  — 
he  is  quite  right ;  the  poor  lad  must 
wait." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  wrote  to  the 
English  doctor  who  was  attending  my 
daughter,  briefly  stating  the  case,  and 
begging  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  received  an  answer  that  I  might  expect 
him  after  the  afternoon  service,  which, 
as  the  weather  was  hot,  began  at  five 
o'clock. 

About  half  past  four,  Amy  and  I  left 
our  villa,  intending  to  go  to  church  ;  but 
as  it  was  still  too  early,  we  lingered  on 
our  way,  unwilling  to  arrive  too  soon. 
A  curve  in  the  road  brought  us  in  sight 
of  Giannetto,  leaning  moodily  against  a 
tree,  and  I  went  up  to  speak  to  him.  I 
could  see  by  the  expression  of  his  face 
that  the  strain  on  his  nerves  was  very 
great,  and  thought  it  kinder  not  to  leave 
him  quite  to  himself ;  so,  telling  Amy 
that  we  must  give  up  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice, I  asked  her  if  she  could  think  of 
anything  we  could  take  him  to  hear  or 
see  that  would  prevent  his  mind  from 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  subject  of  his 
anxieties.  Amy  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  "I  have  heard  that  the 
famous  Franciscan  Fra  Geronimo  preach- 
es at  Santa  Lucia  this  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  ;  the  sermon  must  be  going  on 
now,  and  it  is  said  that  the  effect  he  pro- 
duces is  wonderful.  Why  not  take  him 
there?"  I  thought  that  at  all  events  we 
might  try  it  ;  so,  desiring  Giannetto  to 
follow  us,  we  took  our  way  to  Santa 
Lucia.  The  streets  were  crowded  as  we 
passed ;  all  the  happy-looking  peasants 
from  the  country  round  seemed  to  have 
flocked  together  to  enjoy  the  Sunday 
afternoon  ;  they  chattered  gaily  as  they 
strolled  along,  interchanging  merry  greet- 
ings, delighting  in  their  well-earned  holi- 
day. A  little  child,  with  his  hands  full  of 
flowers,  passed  us  with  his  mother,  a 
comely  peasant-woman  :  the  child  looked 
wistfully  over  his  shoulder  at  Giannetto  ; 
something  on  his  face  gave  him  a  wish 
to  comfort  him,  for  suddenly  darting 
back,  he  thrust  the  flowers  into  his  hands. 

We  reached  Santa  Lucia,  and  found  it 
full  of  people,  who  had  thronged  from  far 
and  near  to  hear  the  celebrated  Francis- 
can preach.     The  sermon  was  apparently 
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half  over,  but  I  would  not  for  worlds  have 
missed  the  part  of  it  wc  heard.  The 
theme  was  patience  ;  the  text,  "  Wait  ye 
upon  the  Lord." 

The  face  of  Fra  Geronimo  was  refined, 
«nd  thin  to  attenuation  ;  the  large  eyes 
hollow  and  sunken,  hut  gleaming  as  if 
the  very  soul  looked  through  them  upon 
this  outer  world  ;  his  thin,  nervous  hands 
gesticulated  incessantly  ;  his  voice,  pow- 
erful and  somewhat  harsh,  now  resounded 
through  the  church,  now  sank  to  a  whis- 
per so  thrilling  that  it  penetrated  to  the 
farthest  corner. 

*'  For  what  are  we  sent  into  the  world  ?  " 
he  was  saying  as  we  entered  —  '*  for  what 
are  we  here  .-*  To  what  end  are  we  cre- 
ated ?  Some  say,  to  eat  and  drink  ;  some 
say,  to  make  money  ;  some  say,  to  love. 
There  are  who  say,  for  pleasure  ;  there 
are  who  say,  for  sin  !  I  say  —  to  suffer. 
Yes,  brethren  ;  I  see  you  turn  away  your 
heads  !  For  what  are  we  sent,  but  to 
suffer.''  Look  at  the  infant  wailing  as  he 
comes  into  the  world  ;  mark  the  career 
of  that  child.  Suffering  begins  at  once  ; 
he  suffers  as  he  grows,  he  suffers  as  he 
learns,  he  suffers  as  he  loves  ;  behold,  he 
suffers  as  he  lives,  he  suffers  as  he  dies  ! 
What  would  you  ?  By  suffering,  the 
world  was  redeemed  ;  by  suffering,  heaven 
must  be  won  !  And  wherefore  rebel  .-*  I 
say  to  you,  brethren,  take  suffering  to 
your  hearts  ;  bid  it  welcome.  It  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  can  be  sent  to  you  ; 
it  will  wean  you  from  this  world,  and 
raise  your  thoughts,  your  hopes,  your 
prayers  to  heaven.  You  are  men  now  — 
suffer,  and  you  may  be  saints  !  Look  on 
St.  Catherine,  St.  John,  St.  Peter  —  what 
were  they  but  men  and  women  like  our- 
selves ?  Did  not  they,  too,  pass  through 
the  furnace  of  suffering  ?  What  are  they 
now  ?  Who  can  tell  of  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Who  can  describe  their  robes 
of  many  colours,  the  jewels  that  adorn 
their  brows  ?  Behold,"  he  cried  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  bringing  forward  the 
large  crucifix  which  stood  in  the  pulpit  — 
"l)ehold,  and  see  !  Is  there  any  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow  ?  Alas  !  the  flesh  is 
weak,  and  crying  and  wailing  abound  in 
the  land— Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  will  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not.  The  dying  wailing  because 
they  must  die;  the  living  weeping  that 
they  must  live  ;  the  strong  man  laments 
that  his  strength  endureth  not,  the  weak 
that  he  has  not  known  strength  ;  the 
lame  man  bemoaneth  that  he  cannot  walk, 
the  deaf  that  he  cannot  hear,  the  dumb 
that  he  cannot  speak  "  (I  felt  Giannetto 


start  and  shiver).  "  I  tell  yon,  brethren, 
that  for  every  pain  endured  here,  a  jewel 
is  added  to  the  crown,  a  joy  to  the  heavea 
to  come  !  " 

The  friar  sank  upon  his  knees,  his  face 
hidden  in  his  hands.  No  mortal  ear 
heard  the  prayer  that  was  going  up  to 
God  ;  but  we  knew  that  he  was  interced- 
ing for  the  multitude  around  him — "I 
pray,  not  that  ye  may  be  taken  away,  but 
that  ye  may  endure  unto  the  end." 

Slowly,  and  in  awed  silence,  the  crowd 
dispersed  ;  and  out  of  the  dark  church, 
from  the  faint  smell  of  flowers  and  in- 
cense, we  passed  into  full  sunshine  again. 
I  looked  at  Giannetto  :  the  beads  of  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  brow;  his  hands 
were  clenched  with  a  force  that  must  have 
given  actual  pain.  I  longed  for  the  power 
of  reading  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Was  it  still  rebellion  that  vexed  his  spirit, 
or  had  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  preacher's 
high  and  lofty  meaning  penetrated  into 
the  bitter,  saddened  heart  ?  Amy  was 
struggling  with  her  tears. 

Calm  and  lovely  it  all  looked  in  the 
throbbing  light,  silent  but  for  the  quiet, 
even  plash  of  the  sea  ;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  odours  from  the  gardens  of  violets 
and  roses,  and  the  warm  scent  of  the 
sweet-bay  rose  up  as  we  trod  the  branches 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  too  lux- 
uriantly, almost  across  the  path. 

Under  the  verandah,  overhung  with 
cool,  shadowy  vine-leaves,  Helen's  couch 
had  been  drawn  out ;  and  there  she  lay, 
basking  in  the  warmth,  and  looking  bet- 
ter and  stronger  this  evening  than  I  had 
seen  her  for  many  a  long  day.  The  doc- 
tor had  just  arrived,  and,  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  excitement,  I  called 
Giannetto,  and  led  the  way  in  doors. 

The  interview  was  not  long.  As  I  had 
feared,  he  held  out  no  hopes  whatever. 
Dumb  from  his  birth  I  who  had  ever 
heard  of  such  being  cured  ?  The  fact 
which  seemed  to  debar  all  hope  was,  that 
the  doctor  found  the  organs  of  speech 
perfect,  only  the  power  of  utterance  ab- 
sent. He  added,  "  You  had  better  unde- 
ceive him  at  once  — science  is  of  no  avail 
here  ;  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  impart 
a  power  denied  by  nature." 

My  conscience  smote  me  when  I  heard 
the  verdict.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  might  have  been  better  to  have  left 
Giannetto  undisturbed,  vaguely  hopeful, 
in  his  village  home,  rather  than  thus  to 
have  crushed  all  hope  forever. 

After  the  English  doctor's  departure,  I 
told  Giannetto,  as  gently  as  I  could,  what 
he  had  said,  adding  that  he  should  see 
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Dr.  Simon  on  the  morrow,  so  that  he 
should  have  more  than  one  opinion  on 
the  matter.  He  stood  without  moving 
while  I  was  speaking,  and  then,  with  a 
gentle,  subdued  manner,  that  went  to  my 
heart  and  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes, 
he  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

When  Beppo  came  up  to  put  out  the 
lights  that  night,  I  asked  anxiously  what 
Giannetto  was  doing  down-stairs.  "  He 
sits  like  a  statue,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
spoke  to  him  ;  I  told  him  the  English 
doctors    knew  nothing — were  ignorants 

—  bah  !  one  must  tell  lies  sometimes  — 
and  I  tell  him  the  Doctor  Simon,  whom 
he  will  see  to-morrow,  is  a  marvel  —  a 
wonder;  and  I  think  he  still  hopes." 

Beppo's  sympathetic  eyes  were  almost 
overflowing';  so  I  did  not  reproach  him, 
as  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done,  for  still 
holding  out  delusive  hopes. 

The  next  morning  M.  Simon,  the 
French  doctor,  called  and  saw  Giannetto, 
at  an  hour  earlier  than  he  had  appointed, 
and  unfortunately  while  I  was  out.  When 
I  returned  home  I  was  met  by  Beppo  at 
the  door,  with  a  face  full  of  consternation 

—  Giannetto  had  disappeared. 

CHAPTER    III. 

I  "WAS  very  much  alarmed  when  the 
whole  day  passed,  and  I  heard  and  saw 
nothing  of  Giannetto.  I  could  only  hope 
and  trust  that  he  had  gone  straight  home 
again.  Beppo  told  me  that  the  French 
doctor  had  been  very  harsh  and  rough. 
"  Why  could  he  not  wait  till  my  return  .-*" 
I  asked  ;  for  I  felt  that  my  presence  would 
certainly  have  made  things  easier.  "  Ah, 
signor  inio,  so  I  said  ;  but  he  would  not 
wait.  I  told  him  you  would  be  in  at  once  ; 
but  he  would  not  wait.  That  doctor  is  a 
beast  —  a  heart  of  stone  —  a  horror! 
^ Morbleu P  he  said,  'do  you  take  me  for 
a  saint,  that  I  can  cure  a  man  who  is 
dumb  from  his  birth  ?  Or  would  you 
make  a  fool  of  me  .'' '  They  are  all  alike, 
these  doctors  ;  they  think  if  a  poor  fellow 
is  of  the  lower  class  they  may  be  as  inso- 
lent to  him  as  they  like." 

"And  Giannetto,  how  did  he  bear  it  ?" 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  ground  his  teeth  and 
clenched  his  hands  ;  he  went  off  to  the 
kitchen,  took  down  his  bundle,  and 
walked  off  without  so  much  as  good-day 
to  you  !  I  called  after  him  to  bid  him  be 
in  for  dinner,  for  I  was  sure  that  the 
Signor  Conte  would  wish  to  see  him 
again  ;  but  he  paid  no  attention,  and 
walked  straight  on." 

This  was  all  I  could  learn  from  Beppo. 
I  next  went  to  see  Dr.  Simon,  whom  I 


found  very  much  disposed  to  be  imperti- 
nent. I  could  not  help  reproaching  him 
strongly  for  his  harsh  treatment  of  Gian- 
netto, and  finally  told  him  of  his  abrupt 
departure,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
feel  if  he  heard  that  he  had  committed 
suicide  ?  He  looked  as  much  scared  as  I 
had  hoped  he  would  be,  notwithstanding 
his  "Ah,  bah  !"  and  I  left  him  to  digest 
the  unpalatable  idea. 

I  was  met  by  Beppo  in  a  sort  of 
triumph,  brandishing  a  broken  piece  of 
slate.  Before  leaving,  Giannetto  had 
written  a  few  words  on  it,  broken  off 
the  piece,  and  left  it  lying  on  the  kitchen 
table.  "  Dear  and  noble  sir,"  were  his 
words,  "  receive  my  thanks  a  thousand 
times;  it  grieves  me  not  to  see  you 
again.  I  hasten  home  ;  for  the  heart 
will  not  bear  to  wish  you  good-bye.  — 
Giovan-Battista  Nencini." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  I  de- 
termined to  make  another  expedition  to 
San  Jacopo  before  finally  leaving  Nice, 
and  meantime  to  do  my  best  to  forget  the 
sad  eyes  that  constantly  haunted  me. 

The  late  autumn  waned  into  winter, 
and  it  proved  a  bad,  wet  season.  Helen 
caught  fresh  cold,  and  for  some  time  we 
were  very  anxious  about  her.  We  grew 
tired  of  bustling,  dusty  Nice  —  Amy  es- 
pecially hated  it ;  the  perpetual  sameness 
of  the  tideless  sea  wearied  and  dispirited 
her.  It  was  quite  a  relief  when,  one 
night,  a  frightful  storm  came  up  :  the  sea 
lashed  itself  into  waves  mountains  high, 
which  broke  roaring  on  to  the  beach  ; 
the  lightning  played  hissing  over  their 
foam-crowned  tops  ;  and  a  never-ceasing 
roll  of  thunder  shook  the  purple  pall-like 
sky.  I  stood  out  on  the  balcony,  watch- 
ing the  sea,  till  the  rain  came  on,  sud- 
denly, tremendously  ;  it  fell  more  like  the 
breaking  of  a  waterspout  than  mere  rain 
—  drenching,  pitiless,  tearing  down 
shrubs  and  trees,  turning  the  roads  into 
running  rivers,  and  the  garden  into  a 
sheet  of  water. 

I  stood  watching  it  for  a  long  time, 
wondering  whether  it  would  do  much 
harm,  when  it  flashed  across  me  that 
San  Jacopo  must  be  suffering  severely, 
closed  in  as  it  was  by  rocks  and  sea. 
Before  going  to  bed,  I  resolved  to  pay 
another  visit  to  my  friends  there.  But 
rhomme  propose^  Dlen  dispose.  It  was 
more  than  a  month  before  I  was  able  to 
leave  Nice  and  carry  out  my  intention. 
As  before,  I  walked  there,  knapsack  on 
my  back,  spending  about  three  nights  on 
the  way.  The  storm  had  done  consider- 
able damage  to  the  main  road,  portions 
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ii  which  had  been  washed  away,  and 
only  rudely  mended  to  allow  the  diligen- 
ces to  run  ;  some  of  the  bridges  appeared 


Carola.    Alas  ?  she  saw  fn  my  departure 
the  vanishing  of  another  hope. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  people. 


actually  dangerous,  torn   and  shaken  as.watcliing  me  curiously  as  I  followed  the 


I 


they  had  been  by  the  fearful  force  of  the 
swollen  torrents.  Seeing  these  signs  of 
devastation,  I  became  more  uneasy  than 
ever  as  I  drew  near  San  Jacopo. 

It  was  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  that 
I  arrived,  and  at  sight  of  me  a  general 
shout  was  raised  by  children  of  all  sizes 
and  ages,  who  went  rushing  off  to  tell  the 
curato  that  the  English  signore  had  come 
back. 

I  walked  on  through  the  streets,  when 
I  was  suddenly  met  by  Carola,  running 
as  fast  as  she  could  ;  she  had  heard  from 
the  children  of  my  arrival.  Slie  caught 
hold  of  my  hands,  she  kissed  them,  cry- 
ing between  sobs  and  laughter,  "  Thanks  ! 
thanks  be  to  God,  you  are  come  again  ! 
And  you  bring  me  news }  You  have 
seen  him  .'*  You  know  where  he  is  .'*  Did 
he  return  to  you  ?  Ah,  answer  !  answer, 
signore,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  my  boy, 
is  he  with  you  ?" 

My  very  heart  turned  cold  within  me. 
What !  had  he  never  returned  ?  Where 
was  he,  then  ?  Just  as  I  was  about  to 
speak,  a  gentle,  firm  hand  was  laid  on 
Carola's  shoulder,  and  the  good  curato^ 
parting  the  little  crowd  of  cliildren  who 
were  gaping  round  us,  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  drew  me  into  the  nearest  house. 
Carola  followed,  repeating  constantly, 
*' Answer,  signore!  —  dear  signore,  an- 
swer !  where  is  he  .-*  " 

I  turned  breathlessly  to  the  priest, 
"  And  do  you  mean  that  he  has  never 
been  home  1 " 

"Yes,  yes — he  has  been  home;  but 
he  has  gone  again,  and  you  then  have  not 
seen  him  lately.'*"  "Alas!  no"  —  and 
poor  Carola  sank  down  on  a  chair,  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Another 
woman,  the  owner  of  the  house,  whom  I 
had  not  noticed  before,  but  who,  I  after- 
wards learnt,  was  Pietro's  wife,  IJaldo- 
vinetta  Zei,  sat  down  by  her,  and,  unable 
to  offer  any  consolation,  stroked  her 
hand  and  cried  also. 
^  The  curato  looked  sadly  changed,  as 
if  years  had  passed  over  his  head  in 
those  few  months.  He  glanced  pitying- 
ly at  the  women,  and  then  said,  "Since 
Vossignoria  has  nothing  to  tell  them, 
perhaps  he  will  follow  me.  I  should  like 
to  tell  him  what  has  passed,  and  hear 
what  he  thinks  of  it." 

I  rose  and  followed  him.  As  we  left 
the  house,  I   heard  a  little   low  cry  from 


priest,  who  led  me  straight  through  the 
piazza  to  his  own  house.  We  entered, 
and  with  a  movement  of  his  hand  he  bade 
me  be  seated. 

It  was  a  small  square  room,  the  walls 
washed  with  yellow  paint,  and  adorned 
with  a  series  of  coloured  prints  of  the 
stations  of  the  cross.  Over  the  little 
stove  hung  a  rudely-carved  wooden  cruci- 
fix. The  only  ornament  in  the  r""'^ 
consisted  of  a  little  coloured  wax  ' 
of  the  infant  Saviour  asleep,  lying  i:  _: 
a  glass  case,  and  with  two  brass  vases  of 
/jaudy  artificial  flowers  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  furniture,  a  square  deal  table  and 
two  wooden  chairs,  was  of  the  roughest 
description. 

The  priest  seated  himself  opposite  to 
me,  and  leaning  his  arms  on  the  table, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face,  and  said,  very 
impressively,  "  Will  Vossignoria  tell  me 
exactly  what  the  doctors  said?"  I  re- 
peated their  opinions  as  nearly,  word  for 
word,  as  I  could  recollect.  The  priest 
shuddered  slightly,  and  repeated,  to  my 
surprise,  "  And  Vossignoria  assures  me, 
on  his  sacred  word  of  honour,  that  the 
doctors  declared  a  cure  to  be  impossi- 
ble?" "It  is  too  true,"  I  answered, 
"  they  laughed  at  the  very  idea.  They 
pronounced  the  dumbness  to  proceed 
from  a  defect,  an  incompleteness  (if  you 
may  so  call  it),  which  no  science  can 
remedy  —  that  it  is  impossible,  in  short, 
that  he  should  obtain  the  power  of  speech 
now,  or  at  any  future  time." 

The  priest  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
evidently  thinking  deeply ;  then  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Vossignoria  will 
be  astonished  at  what  I  have  to  tell  him, 
and  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  help  me  to 
understand  it.  He  remembers,  doubtless, 
that  it  was  on  the  Monday  morning  that 
poor  Giannetto  left  Nice:  well,  he  must 
have  walked  night  and  day  ;  for  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  I  had  finished  celebrating 
low  mass,  I  found  him  crouched  ui>on  his 
knees  in  a  corner  of  the  church,  having 
stolen  in  unobserved.  He  looked  ill,  but 
very  ill,  with  a  somewhat  of  despair  in 
his  face,  which  alarmed  us  all.  F'or  days 
he  crept  about  his  work  like  one  in  a 
dream.  At  that  season  the  fish  came  in  in 
shoals,  and  the  village  was  very  prosper- 
ous. I  had  at  this  time  many  talks  with 
Pietro — I  entreated,  I  implored  him  to 
let  Giannetto  alone,  and  I  believe  that  he 
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did  ;  at  least,  he  promised  me  he  would  i  proach,  the  boats  all  came  homewards 
do  so:  but,  alas!  youth  is  youth.  I  swiftly  as  birds  on  the  wing.  I  stood  on 
have  reason  to  think  that  there  was  oc-  the  shore  and  counted  them  as  they 
casional  ridicule  at  Giannetto's  folly  in  jcame  in,  one  after  another,  and  the  worn- 
having  hoped  to  be  cured,  and  that  more  j  en  stood  with  me  watching.  The  morn- 
than  once  he  overheard  it.  On  one  occa-  [ing  had  been  fine  and  clear,  and  many  of 
sion,  for  instance,  a  man  came  to  the  vil-  the  boats  had  gone  far  out  to  sea  —  much 
lage,  who  had  been  a  singer  in  the  chorus  j  further  than  usual  —  and  we  were  very 
at  the  opera  at  Florence.  He  was  a 'anxious.-  About  seven  o'clock  the  sea 
good-natured,  merry  fellow  ;  he  laughed,  !  rose  frightfully,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
and  joked,  and  sang   incessantly.     Alas!    boats  were  still    missing  —  Masaniello's, 


my  poor  Giannetto,  he  has  a  passionate 
love  for  music  !  He  was  never  tired  of 
listening;  and  when  the  singer  sang,  his 
face  became  quite  softened  and  happy. 
The  man  only  stayed  two  days,  and  then 
went  away.  The  fishermen,  I  fear  —  I 
am  sure  —  laughed  at  Giannetto  a  good 
deal  about  that ;  but  they  did  not  see 
him  afterwards  as  I  did,  lying  face  down- 
wards in  the  vineyard,  weeping  his  very 
heart  out.  I  was  glad  —  yes,  signore, 
strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I  was  glad 
to  see  him  weep,  for  I  hoped  that  it  would 
soften  the  hardness  of  his  despair.  Alas  ! 
has  Vossignoria  ever  seen  a  torrent  burst 
its  bed  and  tear  down  shrubs  and  trees 
in  its  headlong  career  .?  Santi  Apostoli ! 
such  a  torrent  was  the  grief  of  my  Gian- 
netto. It  left  the  rock  more  bare  and 
hard  than  before,  and  swept  away  the 
small  herbs  and  flowers,  the  little  chari- 
ties of  life,  till  I  scarcely  knew  him  again. 
Alas  !  he  was  to  me  as  a  dear  son,  and  I 
have  borne  with  him  in  patience  and 
in  tears." 

Much  moved,  I  held  out  my  hand  to 
the  priest,  who  pressed  it  gratefully,  and 
resumed  his  story. 

"  Without  doubt  Vossignoria  saw  some- 
thing of  the  frightful  storm  we  had  ;  it  is 
now  a  month  ago.  Alas  !  it  has  put  an 
end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Has  the  signore  ob- 
served more  then  half  the  olive-trees  are 
gone  ?  and  we  looked  much  to  them  for 
help  when  times  were  bad.  Old  Nicolo's 
cottage,  that  stood  near  the  hill  in  its 
own  little  vineyard,  was  completely 
washed  away.  Has  Vossignoria  remarked 
a  little  thread  of  water  which  comes  down 
the  hill  just  above  the  town  ?  Well,  that 
stream  became  a  raging  river.  By  the 
mercy  of  God  it  did  not  burst  the  em- 
bankment behind  the  church,  but  it  car- 
ried away  Nicolo's  cottage  and  many  a 
shed,  and  destroyed  the  gardens,  and, 
worst  of  all,  drowned  two  of  the  poor 
mules  ;  their  bodies  drifted  out  to  the 
sea,  and  we  saw  them  no  more.  The 
storm  began  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  its  ap- 


our  oldest  fisherman,  Pietro's,  Andrea 
Castagno's,  and  Giannetto's.  The  wind 
was  so  high,  that  many  a  time  we  had  to 
lie  flat  on  the  beach  to  avoid  being  blown 
off  our  feet  ;  and  the  women  wept  and 
wailed  incessantly.  About  half  past  seven 
the  broken  timbers  of  a  boat  were  washed 
ashore.  Ah  !  if  you  had  seen  how  the 
women  flung  themselves  upon  them,  and 
almost  fought  as  they  strove  to  recognize 
the  fragments.  Alas  !  a  fearful  cry  "from 
poor  Andrea's  wife  told  that  she  knew 
only  too  well  that  she  was  now  a  widow. 
Andrea's   boat  had  been  old  and  crazy, 


and   he  was  buildins:  a  new  one 


poor 


fellow  !  He  was  not  a  good  man,  but 
she  loved  him,  after  the  fashion  of  women. 
His  body  was  washed  up  on  the  bank  the 
next  morning  about  a  mile  from  here 
along  the  coast.  Later  still,  Masaniello 
came  in  ;  he  had  fought  hard  for  his  life, 
and  was  quite  exhausted.  We  were  now 
but  three  on  the  beach  ;  and  it  was  so 
dark,  that  but  for  the  fitful  glare  of  the 
lightning  we  could  have  seen  nothing. 
The  two  women,  Carola  and  Baldovinetta, 
clung  to  each  other,  and  I  stood  by  them. 
Santa  Maria  /  it  was  a  fearful  night !  All 
through  those  long  hours  we  kept  the 
church-bell  ringing — I  hoped  it  might 
be  some  help  in  guiding  the  boats. 
About  twelve  o'clock  we  heard  a  loud 
shout,  which  resounded  even  through 
the  roar  of  the  thunder,  and  a  flash  of 
lightning  showed  us  a  little  boat,  tossed 
like  a  nutshell  from  wave  to  wave,  but 
coming  steadily  onward.  It  was  hard  to 
bear  the  long  pauses  of  complete  dark- 
ness in  that  terrible  suspense,  and  I 
could  only  help  by  kneeling  and  praying 
aloud.  At  last  there  came  a  crash  on  the 
shingle,  a  cry  of  exultation,  and  Pietro 
and  Baldovinetta  were  in  each  other's 
arms.  Thanks  be  to  God  !  thanks, 
thanks,  O  Madre  Santissima,  he  was 
saved  ! " 

The  priest  paused  in  his  narrative,  and 
I  could  scarcely  control  my  impatience. 
To  my  surprise  he  suddenly  turned  to 
me  again,  and  said,  "Vossignoria  is  quite 
certain  about  what  the  doctors  said?  — 
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it  was  fearful  !  As  the  liglit  increased, 
]  could  see  Carola's  face  —  it  was  like 
that  of  the  dead ;  she  could  scarcely 
speak  —  her  voice  sounded  faint  and  far 
off. 

"As  the  morning  drew  slowly  on,  it 
became  bitterly  cold  ;  and,  worn  out  and 
drenched  as  she  was,  I  tried  to  persuade 
Carola  to  go  in-doors,  but  she  would  not ; 
she  sat  rocking  herself  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  moaning.  At  last  —  and 
how  long  it  was  it  is  difficult  to  tell  —  I 
heard  a  sound  from  the  sea  as  of  singing, 
the  strange  wild  singing  of  something 
that  was  rather  a  sound  than  a  song! 
Carola  shuddered  violently  and  grasped 
mv  arm,  'What  is  that?'  she  cried; 
'Santa  ^fadonna !  what  can  that  be?' 
1  know  not  why,  but  an  indescribable 
horror  seemed  to  seize  on  me  also.  '  It 
is  nothing,  Carola,  nothing  at  all,'  I  kept 
saying.  We,  however,  strained  our  eyes 
through  the  gloom,  and,  oh  heaven  !  we 
saw  a  boat  coming  towards  us,  at  one 
time  riding  on  the  waves,  at  another  dis- 
appearing in  the  deep  trough.  Heaven 
help  me,  I  cannot  think  of  it  now  !  It 
was  washed  in  to  our  very  feet ;  and 
Giannetto,  our  Giannetto,  stood  safe  and 
in  life  before  us  !  Signor  Conte,  sign- 
ore,  you  shall  not  say — you  cannot  say 
—  it  was  incurable  !  His  tongue  was 
loosened.  I  repeat,  it  could  not  have 
been  incurable  —  for  he  spake  plain  !  " 

The  perspiration  stood  like  beads  on 
the  brow  of  the  priest,  and  he  grasped 
my  arm  —  "What  do  you  think  of  it? 
Answer  !  say  —  will  you  not  tell  mo  what 
you  think  of  it  ?" 


What  could  I  say?     I   never  was  so 

astonished  in  my  life.  I  could  only  re- 
peat.  "  Cured,  you  say  ?  cured  ?" 

"  Yes,  ves,  cured  —  why  not  ?  I  repeat, 
why  not  ?  Nobody  can  say  a  thing  is 
incurable  !  " 

"It  is  wonderful,  marvellous!  And 
Giannetto.  he  is  happy  ?  be  is  enraptured 
—  grateful  ?" 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  the  priest,  loosen- 
ing  his  hold  on  my  arm,  and  sinking  back 
in  his  chair,  "a  very  strange  and  fearful 
change  has  come  over  Giannetto.  The 
day  after  our  wonderful  deliverance,  I 
held  a  thanksgiving  service.  I  had  serv- 
ices all  day  long.  My  parishioner* 
flocked  into  the  church — they  knelt  all 
day ;  all  were  there,  from  Masaniello 
down  to  Tonino,  Fietro's  youngest  child. 
Giannetto  alone  was  missing.  I  went  in 
search  of  him  ;  I  pointed  out  to  him  that, 
of  all,  he  was  the  one  from  whom  most 
thanks  were  due.  He  refused  ;  he 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  scornful  ges- 
ture ;  nothing  would  induce  him  to  enter 
the  church.  Not  a  word  of  thanksgiving 
has  he  offered  since,  nor  would  he  listen 
to  counsel  from  myself.  The  neighbours 
who  had  mocked  him  before  now  shunned 
and  avoided  him,  and  even  Carola  grew 
terrified.  It  is  now  a  week  that  he  has 
been  gone ;  he  kissed  his  mother  coldly, 
as  if  all  love  for  her  was  dead  in  his  heart ; 
he  passed  Pietro  in  the  street  with  a  low- 
breathed  curse  ;  and  we  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him  since.  God  for- 
give him  !  terrible  fears  haunt  me  at 
times  that  all  is  not  with  him  as  it  should 
be  —  that  God  has  for  a  while  forgotten 
him,  or  given  him  over  to  the  powers  of 
evil.  But,  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  repeat 
that  the  doctors  said  that  it  was  incura- 
ble ;  it  could  not  be  that  it  was  incurable. 
Giannetto,  my  son,  my  son  !  rather  had  I 
seen  thee  washed  dead  to  my  feet,  than 
have  lived  to  hear  thee  forswear  the  God 
that  made  thee  !  " 

I  was  horrified  by  the  strange  words  of 
the  priest ;  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
more  it  puzzled  me. 

"Then  Giannetto  gave  no  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  recovered  his 
speech  ?  no  explanation  whatever  ?  " 

"  None.  He  absolutely  refused  to 
answer  any  questions;  it  was  his  own 
affair,  he  said.  Poor  Carola  !  At  first 
her  joy  was  very  great,  but  it  was  soon 
dashed  to  the  ground  ;  for  Giannetto  was 
no  longer  the  dutiful  and  lender  son  she 
had  loved  so  well.  I  cannot,  cannot 
understand  it.  I  try  not  to  think  about 
it,  for  it    mokes    me    hard    and   bitter 
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towards  Pietro  and  his  friends.  I  cannot 
help  fearing  that  it  is  to  a  great  degree 
owing  to  their  cruel  taunts  that  he  has 
been  tempted  into  something  wild  and 
accursed." 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  story,  and  left 
me  with  an  uneasy  feeling  —  a  vain  wish 
that  my  own  part  in  the  tragedy  had  been 
left  unplayed.  I  left  money  with  the 
priest,  who  was  very  grateful,  for  times 
were  no  longer  so  prosperous  at  San 
Jacopo  as  they  had  been  ;  and  I  returned 
to  Nice  sad  and  bewildered. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Five  or  six  years  passed  in  England  of 
a  busy  life  had  almost  effaced  any  recol- 
lection of  Giannetto  from  my  mind  ;  or 
I  should  perhaps  say,  had  reduced  the 
whole  strange  story  to  a  sort  of  dream. 

Amy  was  married  ;  Helen  had  quite  re- 
covered her  health  ;  and  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  cause  our  return  to  Nice,  when 
we  suddenly  made  up  our  minds  to  go  to 
Italy  for  the  winter,  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  change.  For  a  long  time  I  hesitated 
between  kome  and  Florence,  finally  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  being 
the  best  for  masters  for  Helen.  We  at 
first  thought  of  going  by  the  Riviera 
route,  in  order  to  revisit  our  old  haunts  ; 
but  hearing  that  we  were  likely  to  be  de- 
layed by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  we 
changed  our  minds,  and  crossed  Mont 
Cenis,  taking  our  way  straight  to  Flor- 
ence. Some  friends  had  already  secured 
us  a  villa  half-way  up  to  Fiesole,  and 
there  we  took  up  our  abode. 

Those  who  know  Florence  as  it  is  now, 
can  scarcely  realize  what  it  used  to  be 
before  the  innumerable  changes  and  inno- 
vations, especially  on  the  side  of  Fiesole. 
It  is  sad  to  miss  those  grand  old  walls, 
throwing  their  deep  cool  shadows  over 
the  houses  ;  and  your  recollections  are 
confounded  by  finding  yourself  wander- 
ing in  streets  and  squares,  where  in 
former  days  the  country,  as  it  were, 
kissed  the  town. 

Our  villa  was  lovely.  About  half-way 
up  the  ascent  to  Fiesole  you  come  upon 
a  little  village,  grouped  picturesquely 
round  its  cliurch,  San  Domenico  by 
name.  The  road  leading  up  to  it  is  bor- 
dered by  cypress  hedges  ;  and  here,  as 
one  walks,  one  invariably  finds  a  small 
flock  of  lean,  bearded  goats  stretching 
their  almost  unnaturally  long  bodies  to 
crop  the  uppermost  shoots.  Before 
reaching  the  church,  you  turn  to  the 
right  down  a  rather  steep  lane,  and  about 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile  brings  you  to  the  gate 
of  our  villa. 

The  view  over  the  Val  d'Arno  was  a 
constant  source  of  delight  to  us  ;  for 
hours  we  sat  on  the  terrace  outside  our 
windows  sketching,  impatient  at  the  im- 
possibility of  transferring  to  paper  those 
soft  and  delicate  tints.  I  have  heard  some 
people  complain  of  the  sameness  of 
Florentine  colouring,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  so  ;  but  the  sameness  is 
inexpressibly  beautiful,  the  cool  grey  of 
the  dusky  olive-trees  giving  the  tone  to 
the  whole  country.  Every  evening  the 
setting  sun  flooded  the  valley,  till  it 
seemed  to  float  in  lilac  and  crimson  ;  and 
far  away  on  the  clear  horizon,  faintly 
shadowed  out,  you  have  the  broken  lines 
of  the  Carrara  mountains.  That  was  the 
hour  for  hopelessly  throwing  brush  and 
easel  aside,  and  drinking  in  the  scene 
with  an  ecstasy  one  seldom  knows  out  of 
Italy  :  it  fades,  it  passes  away,  that  won- 
drous glow  ;  and  far  and  near,  from  the 
great  bells  of  the  Duomo  in  the  plain,  to 
the  faint  tinkling  sound  from  the  convent 
high  above  us  on  the  heights  of  Fiesole, 
comes  the  summons  to  prayer,  and  every 
peasant  removes  his  hat,  and  lays  down 
his  tools,  to  cross  himself  and  mutter  an 
Ave  Maria. 

We  led  a  quiet,  uneventful  life  that 
winter.  Every  morning  Helen  drove 
down  into  Florence  to  her  lessons,  or 
had  masters  at  the  villa ;  and  we  some- 
times spent  the  rest  of  the  day  sight- 
seeing in  the  town,  or  wandering  in  the 
country  round. 

One  day  Beppo  came  into  my  room, 
flourishing  a  paper  wildly  in  his  hand. 
"  Signor  Conte,  Signor  Conte  ! "  he 
shouted  —  "mad  that  I  am,  I  forgot  to 
show  you  this  ;  and  now  it  will  be  too 
late  to  take  tickets.  It  was  that  cook  ; 
he  has  been  worrying  again  with  his 
eternal  demands  for  more  cognac  for  his 
puddings.  Little  enough  of  it  goes  into 
our  dining-room,  I  tell  him.  And  I  for- 
got to  show  the  Signor  Conte  this"  — 
and  he  began  reading  in  a  loud  voice, 
"'For  two  nights  only.  The  famous 
primo  teiiore,  Signore  Giovanni.'  And 
the  signore  has  never  heard  him  !  What 
a  chance  —  and  thrown  away  owing  to 
that  maladetto  cook  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Beppo  ?  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Who  is  he  t  What  !  has  not  the 
signore  heard  of  the  new  tenor  —  the 
singer  who  has  made  such  a  furor  in 
Russia,  and  who  has  now  come  to  sing 
for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  though  he  is 
an  Italian  bora  and  bred  ?  " 
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"  I  have    heard  of    him,  papa,"  cried 
lelen,  "and   I  should  so  much  hke   to 
jar  him.     My  master  gave    him    some 
►ssons  two  years  ago,  and  lie  says   that 
is  the  most  magnificent  tenor e  lii forza 
\t  ever  heard  in  his  hfe." 
"  True,  it  is  quite  true,  signorina.     It  is 
lid  that  when  you  have  heard  him  sing, 
fou  can  listen  to    no  one  else.     And   he 
^as  studied  both  at  the  Scala  and  in  Rus- 
la.     But  speak  only,    and   I  fly  to    see 
rhether    it  is  too  late  to  secure  places, 
'he  grand  duke  himself  is  to  be  there." 
I  gave  Beppo  permission,  and  he  dart- 
off.     Alas  !  it  was  too  late  ;  every  seat 
ras  taken  in  the  Pergola  theatre.     Helen 
ras  much  disappointed  ;  but  she  insisted 
Ipon  my  walking  down  on  the  chance  of 
)eing  able  to  get  in,  to  stand  at  least  for 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  report  whether 
"the  new  tenor  was  really  as  great  a  singer 
as  he  was  supposed  to  be.     In    vain    I 
assured  her  that  wherever  we   might  go, 
these  great  singers  were  sure  to   appear 
in  time,  in  all  probability  in   London,  the 
very  next    season.     She  insisted,  and  — 
prevailed. 

It  was  such  a  fine,  cold,  frosty  evening, 
that  I  enjoyed  the  walk  down  to  Florence 
very  much.  I  went  rather  late  to  the 
opera-house,  and  found,  as  I  had  expect- 
ed, not  a  single  vacant  seat — some, 
indeed,  had  been  doubly  let  for  half  the 
night  to  each  person.  Just,  however,  as 
I  was  turning  away,  the  box-keeper  called 
me  back.  "  Look  you,  signore,"  he  said  ; 
"there  is  a  little  space — a  7'^r)/ little  space 
—  within  the  door,  where  I  have  not  yet 
put  a  chair.  Would  the  signore  mind 
iiaving  a  stool — a  7/^ry  little  stool  —  put 
in  there  for  him  to  sit  on  ?  He  will  not 
see  very  well  :  but,  after  all,  one  comes 
to  hear  these  things,  not  to  see."  At  this 
moment  a  burst  of  applause,  loud  and 
long,  resounded  through  the  house  ;  and, 
my  curiosity  vividly  excited,  I  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  box-keeper,  and  seated 
myself  on  the  stool  —  the  truly  "very 
little  stool  "  —  he  provided  for  me. 

Every  one  knows  how  critical  is  a 
Florentine  audience  —  how  unforgiving 
if  time  and  tune  are  not  perfect  —  how 
chary  of  their  applause,  how  lavish  of 
their  hisses ;  but  to-night  the  whole 
house  was  carried  away  by  its  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  piece  was  "  Lucrezia  Borgia  ;  " 
and  as  I  came  in,  Giovanni  was  singing 
^  Di pescator  iiinobileP  It  was  the  most 
lovely  voice  i  could  have  imagined  — 
round,  and  full,  and  sweet  —  evidently 
having    reached  its  full  perfection  ;  the 
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Style  also  was  highly  finished  ;  there  was 
no  rawness,  no  want  of  study, —  all  that 
art,  combined  with  the  rarest  natural  gifts, 
could  do,  made  the  new  tenor's  singing 
the  most  beautiful  thing  1  could  have 
dreamt  of. 

The  time  passed  only  too  quickly,  and 
the  first  two  acts  were  over  before  I  be- 
gan to  look  about  me.  At  this  moment 
the  head  of  the  box-keeper  was  suddenly 
thrust  in  at  the  door,  and  he  broke  in  ab- 
ruptly on  my  meditations. 

"Signore,  Signore  Inglese!  will  he 
look  at  that  box  at  the  end?  —  no,  not 
that  one  —  the  stage-box.  Does  he  see 
a  lady  there  —  a  young  lady,  with  an  old 
lady  beside  her  ?  That  is  Signora  Gio- 
vanni, the  wife  of  the  prima  tenore. 
Beautiful,  is  she  not  t  And  that  is  her 
mother,  Signora  Celeste.  They  have 
taken  that  box  for  both  nights  —  they 
say  she  always  goes  to  hear  her  husband 
sing;  and  she  waits  in  the  carriage  for 
him  to  come  out  when  it  is  over." 

"  Is  she  an  Italian  .'"  I  asked. 

"  Italian  "i  Most  certainly.  She  is  Flor- 
entine ;  her  father  is  an  ' impiegato ;  he 
holds  oflfice  under  the  government — a 
man  of  position  here,  the  Cavaliere  Mat- 
tel ;  and  it  was  thought  a  poor  marriage 
for  one  of  his  daughters,  when,  two  years 
ago,  she  took  an  opera-singer  as  her  hus- 
band. But,  cospetto!  she  is  likely  to  be 
the  richest  of  the  family." 

The  man  withdrew  his  head  as  ab- 
ruptly as  it  had  been  protruded ;  and, 
with  enhanced  curiosity,  I  raised  my 
glass  to  look  at  the  occupants  of  the 
stage-box. 

Signora  Celeste  was  what  most  Italian 
women  become  after  a  certain  age,  singu- 
larly ugly  and  haggard,  a  perfect  foil  to 
her  daughter  who  sat  beside  her.  Sig- 
nora Giovanni  could  not  have  been  more 
than  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  that  time, 
but  she  looked  older.  The  contour  of 
her  face  was  perfect,  her  eyes  very  large, 
and  so  dark,  that  they  made  the  clear 
olive  complexion  yet  paler  by  the  con- 
trast. She  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
wore  the  heavy  masses  of  her  hair  turned 
back  from  her  brow,  after  the  fashion  of 
almost  all  Florentine  women.  But  I  was 
even  more  charmed  by  the  extreme 
sweetness  of  her  expression  than  by  her 
beauty,  which  was  very  considerable. 

Giovanni  was  ill-supported  on  the 
stage.  Binda,  the  bass,  was  a  loud  and 
rather  rough  singer  ;  the  prima  donna 
sang  well,  though  her  voice  was  past  itj» 
prime;  and  the  contr.illo  was  mediocre: 
but  the  public  had  only  eyes  and  ears  ior 
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him,  and  ^ood-naturedly  ignored  their 
shortcomings.  Giovanni  was  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  and  apparently  made  no  use  of 
the  paints  and  artificial  helps  to  good 
looks  generally  supposed  to  be  indispen- 
sable on  the  stage. 

While  I  was  looking  at  him,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  somehow  —  some- 
where—  I  had  seen  him  before,  and  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression.  So 
strong  was  it,  that  I  determined  to  wait 
outside  after  the  performance  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  him  in  plain  clothes, 
and  satisfying  my  curiosity. 

The  piece  ended,  and  the  people  flocked 
out.  I  stood  in  the  lobby,  idly  watching 
them  as  they  passed,  and  listening  to 
their  remarks.  The  crowd  gave  way  a 
little,  and  Signora  Celeste  and  her  daugh- 
ter passed  through  and  entered  their  car- 
riage, which  drove  off  a  little  way,  and 
then  stopped  (as  the  box-keeper  had  told 
me)  to  wait  for  Giovanni. 

At  last  the  whole  audience  had  slowly 
dispersed,  and  I  began  to  think  myself  a 
fool,  and  prepared  to  start  homewards, 
when  I  heard  voices  behind  me,  and  the 
j)ri7na  donna's  carriage  was  called  for. 
She  came  sweeping  forward,  her  scarlet 
bournoiis  thrown  over  one  shoulder. 
*' Bravo,  Signor  Giovanni!"  she  said  as 
she  passed,  glancing  back  at  the  rest  of 
the  singers  who  were  following  her. 

Giovanni  bowed  gravely. 

^' Corpo  di  Bacco,  what  bitter  cold!" 
muttered  Binda,  as  he  took  Giovanni's 
arm  and  drew  his  cloak  round  him.  The 
truth  flashed  across  me,  and  suddenly, 
without  thinking,  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
"Giannetto!"  The  great  tenor  started 
violently  and  looked  round  at  me.  He 
made,  however,  no  sign  of  recognition, 
but  walked  on  down  the  street  with  his 
companions.  I  heard  Binda's  deep  voice 
—  "  Good  night,  my  friend,"  and  Giovan- 
ni's short  answer,  "  The  same  to  you  ;  " 
and  then,  concluding  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, and  had  been  deceived  by  a  casual 
resemblance,  I  lit  a  cigar,  and  turned 
towards  Fiesole. 

I  heard  swift  steps  behind  me,  and  felt 
my  hands  grasped  suddenly.  "  Signore, 
Signor  Conte  !  is  it  really  you  ? " 

"  Then  it  is  Giannetto  !  "  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  will  wonders  never  cease  .''  " 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  the  tenor,  look- 
ing uneasily  round  him,  and  especially  at 
the  carriage,  which  still  waited  a  little 
way  down  the  street.  "The  signore  will 
understand  —  circumstances  alter.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  best  not  to  remem- 
ber too  much  —  he  has  understood  ? " 
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"  I  understand,"  I  answered  rather  sad- 
ly. "  But,  Signor  Giovanni,  come  and 
see  me  at  home  ;  I  should  like  to  see 
you  again  where  we  can  converse  more 
easily." 

"  Willingly,  most  willingly,"  he  an- 
swered. I  gave  him  my  address  ;  and, 
grasping  my  hand  cordially,  he  left  me. 
I  watched  his  slight  active  figure  as  he 
went  down  the  street,  jumped  into  the 
carriage,  and  drove  off ;  and,  hardly  be- 
lieving that  I  could  be  in  my  right  senses, 
I  returned  home. 

The  next  morning  I  told  Helen  what 
had  happened.  She  was  astonished  be- 
yond measure.  We  tried  once  more  to 
get  seats  in  the  opera-house  for  Giovan- 
ni's last  performance,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed, much  to  her  disappointment. 

When  three  or  four  days  had  passed 
without  my  hearing  or  seeing  anything  of 
Giannetto,  I  began  to  think  that  he 
wished  to  avoid  me.  I  heard  of  him 
everywhere  in  Florence,  received  and 
courted  in  society,  and  very  popular. 
His  wife  went  with  him,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  him  on  the  piano- 
forte when  he  vouchsafed  to  sing  in  a 
private  house  —  a  favour  but  seldom  con- 
ferred. 

One  day,  however,  towards  the  end  of 
the  week,  a  little  open  fly  drove  up  to 
the  door;  and  Beppo,  in  a  slightly  awe- 
struck voice,  announced  Signor  Gio- 
vanni. 

I  looked  at  Beppo,  and  saw  that  he 
felt  very  much  puzzled.  I  fancied  he  had 
recognized  Giannetto,  and  hastily  sent 
Helen  after  him  to  warn  him  not  to  say 
a  word  to  his  fellow-servants  till  I  had 
had  time  to  speak  to  him. 

I  motioned  to  Giannetto  to  seat  him- 
self, which  he  did  so  much  with  the  air 
of  a  gentleman  and  equal,  that  I  was 
more  and  more  astonished. 

"  I  must  apologize,  Signor  Conte,"  he 
began,  "for  not  having  sooner  availed 
myself  of  your  permission  to  call  upon 
you  ;  but  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  a 
man  in  my  position  has  engagements  he 
cannot  escape  from  — and  I  study  much 
still,  for  I  have  had  to  combat  with  a  cer- 
tain inflexibility  of  voice,  which  at  last 
begins  to  yield." 

"Inflexibility!"  I  exclaimed,  "sure- 
ly  ■" 

He  smiled.  "  I  am  rejoiced  that  you 
did  not  remark  it." 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  inquisi- 
tive, and  possibly  impertinent,  I  could 
not  help  saying.  "Giannetto,  ever  since  I, 
first  saw  you,  I  have  felt  the  deepest  in-j 
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ihas  been  since  you  left  San  Jacopo  ? 
"Sijjnor   Conte,"    he   answeretl,  "you 
have  but  to  command  —  I  will  tell  you." 
"First,"    I   began  hesitatingly  —  "be-' 
lieve  me,  it    is    not    idle    curiosity   that  I 
prompts  my  question  —  can  you    not  tell 
me  in  what  manner  your  voice  was  re- 
stored ?  " 

He  made    a    haughty    and    impatient  • 
movement,  and    the  red  blood    mounted  j 
into  his  face,  dying  it  to  the  very  roots  of 
his  hair.  j 

I  saw  I    had  gone    too  far.     "  I  ask   a  i 
thousand  pardons,"  I  began  ;  but  he  cut  ' 
i  me  short.     "  It  is  unnecessary,"  he  said. 

I  "  The  Signor  Conte  has  a  right  to  ask  , 

1  what  he  pleases.     I  must  also  reserve  to  , 

myself  the  option  of  answering  or  re- 
maining silent  as  I  think  necessary,  and 
on  this  sole  point  I  cannot  satisfy  him. 

"  When  I  left  San  Jacopo  I  had  but  a 
few  lire  in  my  pocket.  They  were,  how- 
ever, enough  to  enable  me  to  get  to 
Turin,  walking  all  the  way.  I  was  at 
first  almost  starved  ;  but  I  kept  up  heart, 
learnt  one  or  two  of  the  popular  songs  of 
the  year,  and  sang  them  in  the  cafh  of 
the  poor  people  for  a  few  soldi  2X  a  time. 
The  Signor  Conte  has  heard  my  voice  — 
it  was  as  good  then  as  it  is  now,  though, 
certainly,  it  was  quite  uncultivated.  It 
gained  me  a  small  reputation  which 
spread  rapidly. 

"  At  last,  one  day  I  was  sent  for  by  an 
American  gentleman,  who  had  heard  of 
me  through  his  servants.  Who  or  what 
he  was  I  know  not ;  he  was  a  certain 
Smit  of  Boston.  He  made  me  sing  to  j 
him,  and  then  offered  to  pay  for  a  music-  < 
al  education  for  me  at  Milan,  at  Florence 
—  in  short,  wherever  I  would  —  provided 
that  I  would  bind  myself  ten  years  to 
pay  him  the  half  of  all  I  should  gain 
from  the  time  when  my  education  should 
be  completed.  I  asked  for  time  to  con- 
sider his  proposal,  and  consulted  a  cer- 
tain Nicolini,  a  music-seller,  with  whom 
I  had  made  a  sort  of  acquaintance.  He 
strongly  advised  me  to  refuse,  which  I 
did,  though  it  was  much  against  my  own 
inclination. 

"  The  American  left  Turin.  I  then  of- 
fered myself  at  the  opera  as  a  chorus- 
singer,  and  in  that  way  earned  enough  to 
get  through  the  year.  At  last  to  my  as- 
tonishment, the  manager  of  the  theatre 
offered  to  pay  for  my  education  if  I 
would  undertake  to  sin"  in  his  theatre  for 
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terest  in  your  career  ;  would  it  annoy  you   three  months  a  year  for  five  years  after  I 

were  I  to  ask  how  vou  attained  your  pres-  ■  became  a  singer. 

ent  position  —  in  short,  what  your  history  I     "  I  again  consulted  Nicolini,  who  this 

"  "  i  time  advised  me  to  accept.  I  chose  the 
Scala  by  his  advice,  and  studied  hard, 
supporting  myself  meanwhile  as  I  best 
could.  Vossignoria  knows  that  I  c.nn 
write,  thanks  to  the  priest  of  San  Jaco- 
po ;  and  I  taught  myself  to  copy  music, 
and  was  much  employed  by  musicians  as 
a  copyist.  But  it  was  difficult  to  support 
myself  at  that  lime. 

"  I  used  to  copy  music  a  good  deal  for 
the  Cavaliere  iMaitei,  a  political  agent  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Milan. 

"  The  cavaliere  was  a  ^reat  dilettante, 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  a  violin- 
ist himself.  When  he  found  out  howr 
very  poor  I  was,  he  helped  me  with  both 
money  and  good  advice.  Ah  !  he  has  a 
good  heart,  that  Filippo  Mattel  !  He  al- 
lowed me  also  to  consort  with  his  family ; 
his  wife,  Signora  Celeste,  was  kindness 
itself,  and  many  a  word  of  encounge- 
ment  she  has  spoken  to  me  since  I  first 
made  acquaintance  with  her.  The  chil- 
dren —  there  were  four  —  became  my 
friends.  The  eldest  of  them,  Elvir.i,  was 
then  still  a  child  ;  she  w.is  fourteen  years 
old,  but  she  was  so  good,  so  dear,  that 
even  then  I  began  to  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  her  father  might  give  her  to 
me.  I  never  concealed  my  birth,"  .he 
continued,  proudly  ;  "they  all  know  that 
I  was  but  a  poor  fisherman.  But  more 
than  that  I  have  not  told,  and  none  can 
say  that  I  have  done  an  injustice.  But 
patience  !  do  I  not  weary  the  signore  ? 
It  is  too  good  of  him  to  be  thus  interest- 
ed."         " 

"  No,  no  ;  pray,  Giannetto,  go  on." 
"  Well,  my  education  was  completed  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Scala  pronounced  it 
completed  —  within  a  year ;  and  I  re- 
turned to  Turin,  and  sang  there  for  the 
first  time  in  public,  with  a  certain  suc- 
cess. The  manager  was  generous  ;  he 
allowed  me  a  good  half  of  the  three 
months'  gains,  and  by  his  recommenda- 
tions enabled  me  to  obtain  a  first-rate 
engagement  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg for  two  years.  After  I  had  been 
there  awhile,  I  made  much  money  —  a 
real  fortune  ;  and  I  wrote  to  the  manager 
asking  him  for  what  sum  he  would  re- 
lease me  from  my  eng.igemcnt.  He 
named  a  very  large  one.  But  I  paid  it, 
every  soldo,  and  rejoiced  in  feeling  that 
I  was  once  more  my  own  master, 

"  Two  years  ago  I  came  to  Florence, 
bavins:  obtained  a  short  holiday.     I  found 
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the  Mattei  returned  here.  Elvira  was 
not  yet  betrothed  ;  she  was  seventeen, 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  good  as  she 
was  beautiful.  I  hardly  dared  ask  Mat- 
tei, but  he  gave  a  free  consent ;  and  my 
Elvira  accompanied  me  back  to  St  Peters- 
burg as  my  wife.  I  am  happy,  Signor 
Conte  ;  do  you  not  look  on  me  as  the 
happiest  and  luckiest  of  men  ?" 

He  laughed  a  curious  little  grating 
laugh. 

I  looked  at  him  hesitatingly,  and  then 
said,  "And,  Giannetto,  can  you  tell  me 
rothing  of  the  mother  —  of  Carola  ?  She 
must  be  getting  old  now,  and  feeling 
lonely — a  widow,  bereaved  also  of  her 
child." 

He  answered  hastily,  "  She  is  very 
well  ;  I  occasionally  hear  of  her  from  the 
ciirato  of  our  village.  She  is  a  great 
lady  now,"  he  added,  smiling,  "and  need 
do  no  work  but  for  her  own  pleasure  ; 
but  I  hear  that  she  still  lives  in  the  little 
old  house." 

"And  the  airato,  he  also  is  well  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,  quite  well  —  that  is,  I  be- 
lieve so  ;  but  I  have  not  been  there  my- 
self, and  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  mis- 
erable little  place  that  can  read  and 
v/rite,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  say  much 
about  himself." 

He  spoke  irritably,  and  I  could  well 
see  that  he  disliked  all  allusion  to  his 
former  condition. 

Again  I  felt  tempted  to  apologize, 
when  a  feeling  of  indignation  cut  me 
short.  What  right  had  he  to  feel  like 
this  towards  his  best  and  earliest  friend  ? 
and,  but  for  curiosity,  I  should  hardly 
have  prolonged  the  conversation.  In 
spite  of  myself,  there  was  a  fascination 
about  him,  or  rather  in  connection  with 
his  history,  which  I  could  not  resist. 

When  he  next  spoke  it  was  in  a  verv 
different  manner  —  "  May  I  ask  the  Sign- 
er Conte  if  the  young  ladies  are  well .? 
Are  they    settled    in    life,  or    still    with 


you 


And  on  hearing  that   Helen  was 


still  with  me,  he  said,  rather  doubtfully, 
"  I  scarcely  dare  to  ask  it ;  but  if  you 
permitted  it,  might  I  present  my  wife  to 
you  and  the  Signorina  Helen .?  She 
would  esteem  it  a  great  honour,  and  dies 
already  to  kiss  your  hands,  for  I  have 
told  her  that  I  lie  under  great  obligations 
to  you." 

"Indeed,"   I    interrupted    hastily,    "I 
must  disclaim  all  gratitude  from  you.     I 

have    often   regretted "      I  stopped 

abruptly,  for  the.  dark  flush  once  more 
rose  almost  painfully  into  Giannetto's 
face.      He  bowed  gravely  and  said,  "  I 


must  hope,  Signor  Conte,  that  my  future 
career  will  give  you  no  reason  to  regret 
having  been  the  first  to  awaken  my  am- 
bition. Will  you  consent  to  my  re- 
quest .'*  " 

I  told  him  that  Helen  and  I  would  call 
and  pay  our  respects  to  his  wife,  and 
asked  for  his  address. 

"  We  are  at  present  staying  with  the 
Mattei,  No.  12  Borgo  Pinti,"  he  answered. 
"And  the  Signora  Celeste  will  feel  much 
gratified  at  the  honour  you  will  confer 
upon  her,  in  visiting  Elvira  at  her  house. 
And  now,  signore,  I  relieve  you  of  my 
presence."  He  rose  and  took  up  his  hat. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good 
morning." 

And  bowing  low,  he  took  his  leave  in 
the  same  gentlemanlike  manner  with 
which  he  had  entered. 

CHAPTER   V. 

Helen  and  I  called  at  the  palazzo 
where  the  Mattei  family  were  living  a 
very  few  days  after  Giannetto's  visit. 

Up  a  long,  carpe  less  stair  we  climbed, 
and  arrived  at  an  iron  grate  on  the  third 
floor,  where  we  pulled,  or  rather  shook,  a 
dilapidated  bell.  For  a  long  time  no  one 
came ;  then  the  face  of  a  housemaid 
looked  through  the  opposite  door,  and  a 
shrill  voice  shouted  the  usual  Italian 
question,  "  Chi  h  ?  " 

"  Is  the  Signora  Mattei  in  the  house  ?  " 
inquired  Beppo,  in  reply.  "  Of  course 
she  is,  at  this  hour,"  answered  the 
woman  ;  and  drawing  a  key  out  of  her 
pocket,  she  proceeded  slowly  to  open 
the  grate. 

Beppo  gave  her  my  card,  and  she  hur- 
ried away  with  it,  leaving  us  standing  on 
the  landing-place.  After  a  few  moments 
she  returned,  and  saying,  "  Enter,  enter, 
signore  !  "  she  led  the  way  through  a 
large  empty  ante-room  into  what  was  evi- 
dently used  as  a  music-room. 

It  was  a  large  room,  the  centre  occu- 
pied by  a  grand  piano,  on  the  extremity 
of  which  lay  masses  of  music,  songs, 
accompaniments,  and  what  looked  like 
manuscript  violin-music.  Round  the 
room  were  long  red-covered  seats  or  di- 
vans. The  walls  were  painted  a  pale-buff 
colour,  and  the  curtains  matclied  them  in 
hue.  Two  or  three  tables  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  on  these  were  care- 
fully arranged  various  trifling  ornaments, 
such  as  photographs  in  cases,  Paris  bon- 
bonnieres,  bits  of  Florentine  mosaic,  &c. 
&c. 

Bidding  us  be  seated,  the  servant  fid- 
geted  about  the  room  a  little,  and  then 
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old  custom  of  slowly  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  a  large  tortoise-shell  snuff-box, 
which  he  made  use  of  with  much  zest. 

"  I  hope,"  he  continued,  "  that  the 
signorina  diverts  herself  in  Florence? 
There  is  much  that  is  interesting  if  she 
has  a  love  of  art.  Perhaps  she  is  herself 
an  amateur,  and  occasionally  studies  in 
our  galleries  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  we  were  staying  at  Flor- 
ence much  for  purposes  of  study,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  him  my  compli- 
ments on  the  reputation  of  his  son-in-law. 

He  bowed,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
"The  Signor  Conte  is  too  good.     With- 
out  doubt,  Giovanni   has  talent ;  he  will 
be  a  great  singer.     I  tell    him  he  should 
go  to  England.     I  was  there  myself  once 
—  it  is    now  twenty  years  —  and   I   know 
London   well.     Yes,  yes  ;    it  is  there   he- 
would  make  a  fortune.     They  know  noth- 
ing of  our  language,  those  English,  —  the 
Signor  Conte   is   Sco3zesey\\Q  speaks  like  J 
a  native,  —  but  they  appreciate   the   tal- ] 
ent,  and   they  pay  well.      I  myself   heard 
the    Pasta   sing,  and    heard    the   English  1 
say,  '  Beautiful,   beautiful  !  but  what    did  i 
she  sing  ?  —  was  it  not  German,  or  was  it  | 
French  ? '     Still,  not  the  less  do  they  pay 
well." 

"  I  hope  Signor  Giovanni  will  come  to 
England,"  said  Helen,  ra'her  timidly; 
**al  least  he  will  find  belter  support  there 


in  the  theatre,  for  all  the  best  artists  tiacl 
their  way  to  London." 

•'  Ah,  it  is  a  wonderful  place  !  "  con- 
tinued the  Cavalicrc  Mallei.  "  Without 
doubt,  Florence  appear*  very  small  to 
you  ;  and  my  son-in-law  telU  mc  that  Sf. 

Petersburg " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  door  flying 
open,  and  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Signora 
Celeste,  followed  by  her  daughter.  Ic 
was  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  burst  into  the 
room.  "Good  morning,  Signor  Conte. 
Signorina  Elena,  I  have  the  honour  to 
salute  you.  I  hope  I  sec  you  in  good 
healih.  It  grieved  me  to  hear  fronn  my 
son-in-law  that  you  are  not  strong.  Be 
seated.  We  have  heard  much  of  you 
from  Giovanni.  He  tells  mc,"  she  con- 
tinued, without  taking  breath,  "that  he 
made  acquaintance  with  you  some  years 
ago  at  Nice,  and  that  he  lies  under  obli- 
gations to  you.  We  are  grateful,"  she 
added  ;  "you  do  us  great  honour  in  visit- 
ing us  thus,  and  the  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing you  our  thanks  we  shall  hold  very 
dear." 

I  endeavoured  to  disclaim  all  thanks, 
but  she  did  not  pause. 

"  And   the   signorina,  does   she  divert 
herself   in    Florence  ?      I    fear   but  little 
goes  on  at  this  moment.     She  has  without 
doubt  visited  the  Cascine  every  Sunday 
afternoon  }    The  grand  duchess'is  almost 
always  there,  and  it  is  very  gay.     Do  the 
signori  contemplate   being  here   for  the 
Carnival.''     There  are  to  be  great  doings 
this  year  ;  and  certain  signori  of  the  prin- 
cipal  families   are    to  have   balls.      The 
signorina  without  doubt  loves  dancing  ? 
She  is  of  an  age  to  do  so.     Elvira  loved 
it  much  formerly  ;  but  since  she  is  mar- 
ried she  is  quite  changed,  —  she  thinks 
of  nothing  but  her  husband   and   child, 
and  the    music.     Really,  it   is   a   trial  of 
patience  —  a  weariness  —  when  she  and 
her    father    and     Giovanni    begin    with 
their  everlasting  music.     Not  a  word  caa 
one  get    in.     And  what  with    the  violin 
and  the  pianoforte,  and  now  Binda,  now 
La   Caprera,  coming   in    to  practise  with 
Giovanni,  life  is  a  burden.     The  people 
in  the  streets  come  under  the  windows  to 
listen,  but   I  hope  I  may  have  put  a  stop 
to  that ;  for  when   they  are  all  listening, 
Violante  and  I  are  often  obliged  to  throw 
water  and  vegetables  out  of  the  window. 
Can   I   help  it.'  —  bah!   one  must  keep 
one's  house  clean  !  " 

"Assuredly,"  said  the  cavaliere,  mild- 
ly. "  But  wherefore  thus  outrage  their 
feelings  ?  Poor  souls !  it  is  to  ihem  a 
great  diversion." 
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She  quietly  ignored  his  words.  "  And 
the  Signer  Conte  has  taken  the  Villa 
Vacchini?"  she  continued.  "La  Si  ^n- 
ora  Vacchini  is  one  in  a  thousand  ! 
an  excellent  person ;  she  is  much  my 
friend.  Without  doubt,  it  is  her  agent 
Signer  Ettore  Bonifazio  who  has  ar- 
ranged with  these  signori  ?  He  is  a 
good  man  ;  but,  Santa  Maria  /  what  fat  ! 
lie  is  a  hill  —  a  mountain!  La  Vacchini 
at  one  time  had  it  in  her  mind  to  marry 
him  ;  but  I  said  to  her,  '  Lucia,  my  dear, 
beware  ;  it  is  a  sack  —  a  mountain  —  you 
would  marry.  An  agitation  — a  slight 
fright  —  he  is  seized  with  an  apoplexy, 
and  you  are  again  a  widow  ! '  Had  I  not 
reason  ?  And  she  is  in  good  circum- 
stances. She  has  a  large  hotel  in  the 
Piazza  Nuova,  which  foreigners  frequent 
much  ;  and  she  has  also  the  Villa  Vac- 
chini, and  certain  olive  and  vine  yards  in 
the  hills  near  the  Certosa.  I  hope,"  she 
continued,  suddenly  breaking  off,  "  that 
you  remain  satisfied  that  she  does  well  by 
you  .? " 

"  Perfectly,"  I  answered.  "  All  I  have 
had  to  ask  for  has  been  done  excellently 
by  Signor  Bonifazio." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  for  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  I  would  have  said  to  her,  '  Lucia, 
it  is  a  shame,  a  wickedness,  that  you 
have  not  attended  better  to  these  for- 
eigners that  are  so  kind  and  so  good.' 
My  second  daughter,  I'Adelaide,  is  be- 
trothed to  her  eldest  son  ;  he  wanted 
Elvira,  but  even  at  that  time,  when  Gio- 
vanni was  in  Russia,  I  could  see  that  her 
heart " 

"  Mamma,  for  pity's  sake,"  broke  in 
the  sweet  voice  of  Giovanni's  wife,  the 
first  words  I  had  heard  her  speak.  My 
attention  had  been  fully  occupied  by  the 
mother,  while  Helen  had  been  equally 
busily  engaged  in  extracting  gentle  mon- 
osyllables from  Elvira. 

The  young  wife  looked  very  pretty  and 
very  shy,  but  there  was  somewhat  of  an 
air  of  sadness  about  her  that  troubled 
me.  She  had  not  that  quiet  look  of  repose 
which  speaks  of  a  heart  at  rest.  Her  large 
eyes  looked  anxious,  and  even  careworn  ; 
and  when  she  was  not  smiling,  her  face  as- 
sumed a  gravity  unnatural  in  one  so 
young.  It  brightened  up  prettily  when 
Helen  asked  to  see  the  baby,  and  she 
brought  it  into  the  room.  It  was  a 
pretty,  brown,  Italian  baby,  with  large 
soft  eyes  and  abundance  of  dark  hair; 
and  Elvira  evidently  loved  it  with  all  the 
fervour  of  her  southern  nature. 

"  It  is  a  little  angel,  a  darling  !  "  said 
the   old    cavaliere,   tenderly  patting   its 


little  head.  "And  the  Signor  Conte,  has 
he  also  little  grandchildren  ?  The  Eng- 
lish children  are  beautiful !  " 

I  told  him  that  my  daughter  Amy  had 
two  little  ones  —  the  youngest  might  be 
about  the  age  of  Elvira's.  Elvira  looked 
pleased  and  interested,  and  I  heard  her 
begin  to  question  Helen  in  a  low  voice 
about  the  English  children. 

Signora  Celeste  turned  to  me  again  — 
"  It  is  curious,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is  said 
that  English  children  live  upon  milk.  I 
suppose,  then,  that  they  are  very  small 
and  thin,  and  have  not  much  strength  till 
they  get  older  ?  Elvira  would  never  have 
reared  that  child  upon  milk.  But  doubt- 
less it  is  not  true." 

I  answered  her  that  it  was  quite 
true. 

"  Indeed  !  "  she  said  ;  "  would  you 
believe  it !  And  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  never  give  them  wine  at  all  ?  What 
support  can  they  have  ?  " 

I  could  only  repeat  that  the  children 
were  very  healthy  and  blooming.  She 
evidently  looked  on  my  saying  so  as  the 
ignorant  assertion  of  a  man. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  get 
away  —  there  was  so  much  to  be  said  on 
Signora  Mattel's  part.  Altogether,  for 
a  first  visit,  it  was  an  unusually  long 
one. 

"  Well,  Helen,  and  what  do  you  think 
of  Giannetto's  pretty  wife  ?  "  I  asked,  as 
soon  as  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
and  fairly  started  on  our  way  home. 

"Very  pretty,  very  fascinating,  but  not 
clever,  I  should  think  ;  and,  papa,  did  you 
notice  how  very  sad  she  looks  "i  I  hope 
he  is  kind  to  her." 

"  She  does  indeed  look  sad,  poor  little 
thing !  I  was  especially  charmed  with 
the  old  cavaliere.  What  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  he  is,  with  his 
white  hair  and  his  gentle  venerable 
face  !  " 

Before  very  long  our  visit  was  returned 
by  the  ladies  of  the  party.  We  were  sit- 
ting out  in  the  terrace,  —  Helen  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  drawing  she 
had  been  making  of  a  great  bunch  of 
yellow  itespoli^  or  medlars ;  I  myself 
lazily  smoking,  and  reading  a  very  stupid 
Italian  novel,  —  when  Beppo  announced 
them.  More  chairs  were  brought  out, 
and  we  reseated  ourselves. 

After  a  few  moments  of  general  con- 
versation, Signora  Celeste  leant  forward 
and  said  in  a  very  loud  whisper,  "  Signor 
Conte,  with  your  leave,  will  you  do  me 
the  great  honour  of  permitting  me  a  little 
conversation  with  you  in  private  ?  " 


I..... „... 

I^Hand     give    an    imploring    look    to    her 

I^B  mother  ;  but  that  good  lady  was  not  to 

I^H  be    suppressed    by   looks.     I    could   not 

IHl  imagine  what  she  could  want,  but  polite' 

^^^  ness  compelled  me  to  bow,  and  lead  the 

way    into    the     house.      She     followed, 

sweeping  along  in  a  silk  gown,  which   I 

could  not  help  thinking  made  more  rustle 

than  any  gown  I  had  ever  seen,  or  rather 

heard,  before.     I   had   an   uncomfortable 

feeling   that   she  was   very  close   at  my 

heels  —  a  feeling  increased  by  the  sharp 

way  in  which    she  shut  the  door  behind 

her  with   a  click,  and  established  herself 

on  a  tall  old-fashioned  arm-chair  in  front 

of  me. 

She  began  the  conversation  herself. 
"And  now,  Signor  Conte,"  she  said,  "  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  the  former  habits  and  pursuits 
of  my  son-in-law.  It  is  not  merely  from 
.curiosity  that  I  ask,"  she  added,  seeing 
my  natural  hesitation  ;  -'but  if  the  Signor 
Conte  is  able  to  tell  rae,  it  concerns  me 
to  know." 

"It  is,  I  fear,  but  little  that  I  can  tell 
you,  Signora  Mattei,"  I  answered.  '*  My 
acquaintance  with  Signor  Giovanni  was 
very  slight,  and  of  short  duration.  You 
are,  he  tells  me,  asvare  that  his  birth  is 

not  equal " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  He  was  but  a  peasant,  a  fish- 
erman ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

'•  You  are  right ;  and  it  was  through  a 
conversation  with  the  priest  of  his  vil- 
lage that  I  first  became  interested  in  him. 
He  was  very  handsome,  and  —  and  I  am 
an  admirer  of  beauty.  I  was  enabled  to 
do  him  some  slight  service,  which  he 
makes  too  much  of  by  far  ;  and  there  our 
acquaintance  for  the  time  came  to  an 
end.  It  is  an  unexpected  honour,"  I  re- 
sumed, at  my  wits'  end  what  to  say,  "  that 
I  have  renewed  it  so  advantageously." 

Signora  Celeste  appeared  to  be  think- 
ing deeply,  and  not  to  remark  my  little 
speech,  which  was  meant  to  be  compli- 
mentary. She  spoke  again,  with  an  ab- 
ruptness which  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was 
being  snapped  at.  "  And  this  cura/Oy  was 
he  a  friend  of  Giovanni's  ?  " 

"  He  was  very  good  to  him,"  I  an- 
swered. ''  The  father  was  dead,  and  the 
priest  not  only  helped  his  mother  with 
money  out  of  his  own  very  small  store, 
but  he  also  gave  him  an  education  which 
made  him  superior  to  his  fellows." 

''And  his  voice.-*  Did  the  priest  also 
leach  him  to  sing  ?" 
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"  His  voice,  hit  voice,"  I  stammered  ; 
"it  developed  late  in  life  —  unusually 
late.  No  ;  the  priest  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  training  that." 

•* Then  he  never  sang  in  the  choir?" 
she  asked. 

'*Nol  to  my  knowledge,"  I  replied, 
wishing  her  anywhere  — at  the  bottom  o£ 
the  Red  Sea. 

'*  And  is  his  mother  alive  ?  " 

"She  is  —  that  is,  I  believe  so;  but  it 
is  so  long  since  I  have  been  at  Sau  Ja- 
copo,  that  the  signora  will  comprehend 
that  I  can  give  no  exact  answer  to  her 
question." 

Signora  Celeste  suddenly  rose,  drew 
her  chair  closer  to  mine,  and  folding  her 
hands  (clothed  in  black  net  mittens)  to- 
gether,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  and 
proceeded  :  *'  Signor  Conte,  I  am  afraid 
you  have  indeed  but  little  to  tell  me :  but 
I  will  explain  to  you  the  reason  of  ray 
question  ;  for,  without  doubt,  you  con- 
sider me  indiscreet  and  impertinent- 
nay,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  so  ap- 
pear to  you." 

Of  course  I  endeavoured  to  disavow 
the  supposition  ;  but  she  interrupted  my 
attempted  civilities  ruthlessly.  "Listen, 
signor,"  she  said  —  "listen.  Giovanni 
has  no  doubt  told  you  that  he  came  first 
under  my  husband's  notice  as  a  copyist 
who  was  working  out  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  Milan.  At  that  time  we  resided 
much  at  Milan.  My  mother  was  alive, 
and  a  great  invalid  ;  so  we  spent  months 
with  her  at  a  time.  My  husband  had  not 
then  obtained  his  present  appointment  al 
Florence.  The  Signor  Conte  knows  that 
the  cavaliere  is  a  great  dilettante,  has  a 
veritable  passion  for  music  ;  and  where 
there  is  a  music-sellers  shop,  there  he  is 
to  be  found,  at  times,  for  hours  in  the 
day.  Well,  he  had  at  that  time  a  fanati- 
cism for  very  ancient  music,  forgotten 
altogether  at  this  present  time,  and  mucii 
of  this  he  had  transposed  for  the  violin. 
It  is  difBcult,  this  old  music,  and  has  to 
be  understood,  or  the  transposing  makes 
it  often  almost  ludicrous.  My  husband 
found  that  Giovanni  could  do  it  well,  and 
employed  him  constantly.  The  poor  boy 
was  at  that  time  so  destitute,  that  I  could 
see  that  very  often  he  had  not  enough  to 
buy  a  good  meal  ;  so  it  ended  in  our  tak- 
ing him  into  the  house. 

"  My  mother,  poor  soul,  took  a  great 
fancy  for  Giovanni,  and  would  have  it 
that  he  w.is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
his  voice  was  of  a  beauty,  a  quality,  that 
one  does  not  meet  with  often. 
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"  The  only  times  he  would  never  spend 
•with  us  were  his  Sundays  and  his  saints' 
days.  On  such  days,  when  friends  and 
neighbours  meet,  going  and  coming  from 
the  churches,  he  would  never  consent  to 
be  with  our  family  party.  At  first,  when 
I  asked  him,  he  would  not  say  where  he 
went,  but  latterly  he  walked  into  the 
country  to  see  some  old  friend  of  his 
mother's,  who  was  a  Milanese  ;  so  I  re- 
mained satisfied.  The  signore  knows,  I 
presume,  that  he  obtained  an  engagement 
of  much  distinction,  and  left  us  for  Rus- 
sia. By  that  time  we  had  become  so 
fond  of  him  that  it  was  a  sorrow,  a  grief, 
to  part  from  him  ;  and  it  was  to  us  like 
the  return  of  a  dear  son  when  he  came 
home  and  asked  the  cavaliere  for  Elvira. 

"Elvira  was  not  without  suitors  —  sev- 
eral times  I  could  have  established  her 
well  in  life  ;  but  the  poor  child  had  a  veri- 
table little  passion  for  Giovanni — and 
the  Signor  Conte  can  understand  the 
feelings  of  a  father.  What  could  he  do  ? 
He  consented.  The  day  for  the  wedding 
was  fixed  ;  but  instead  of  looking  happy, 
the  bridegroom  grew  gloomier  every  day, 
and  Elvira  did  nothing  but  cry.  We 
could  not  imagine  what  was  amiss.  At 
last  I  compelled  Elvira  to  tell  me  —  Gio- 
vanni wished  for  a  civil  marriage  without 
the  blessing  of  the  church.  Of  course 
Elvira  would  not  agree  ;  and  the  cava- 
liere was  very  angry,  and  wished  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  stop  it  all.  They  are 
all  alike,  these  men,  with  their  impatience  ! 
I  told  Elvira  that  I  took  it  on  myself.  I 
sent  for  Giovanni.  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  a  clear  and  sufficient  reason 
for  his  wish  ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  say 
except  that  he  disliked  the  ceremony, 
and  other  such  frivolous  pretexts,  worthy 
of  no  consideration.  I  told  him  so.  I 
asked  him  to  talk  it  over  with  some  priest ; 
but  that  he  refused  to  do  :  and  after  a 
few  more  expostulations,  he  gave  way. 
Signor  Conte,  there  is  something,  'l 
know  not  •  what,  of  mysterious  about 
liim.  When  the  moment  came  that  the 
wedding-procession  should  enter  the 
church,  he  became  pale  as  a  corpse,  the 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow,  he  seemed 
as  if  in  a  mortal  agony,  and  so  it  contin- 
ued during  the  ceremony  ;  and  when  he 
had  to  speak,  it  seemed  to  us  all  that  his 
voice  was  gone  —  he  mumbled  his  an- 
swers as  if  he  knew  not  what  he  said  ; 
and  at  last,  when  all  was  over,  he  had  to 
be  supported  out  of  the  church  more  like 
a  dead  than  a  living  man.  Ah  !  we  were 
much  frightened  ;  but  the  outer  air 
seemed  to  revive  him,  and  he   became 


himself  again.  It  was  strange,  unac- 
countable, was  it  not  ?  I  myself  cannot 
understand  it  —  for  I  never  saw  a  malady 
at  all  resembling  it  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  his 
health  is  excellent  —  he  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  be  ill. 

*'  Now,  alas  !  "  she  continued,  "  we  find 
that  Giovanni  never  enters  the  door  of 
a  church  ;  he  has  never  once  confessed 
since  his  marriage,  never  says  a  prayer, 
and  will  not  even  use  holy  words,  or  sing 
songs  addressed  to  divine  personages. 
Alas  !  it  is  this  that  makes  my  poor  child 
so  unhappy.  He  is  very  kind,  kindness 
itself  to  her,  except  on  this  one  subject 

—  and  on  this  he  will  hear  nothing;  and 
she,  poor  child,  has  always  been  a  good 
Christian — a  saint,  I  may  say,  in  all  her 
ways.  He  cannot  even  endure  the  sight 
of  her  crucifix,  her  little  images,  and  sa- 
cred pictures  ;  so  she  grieves  much.  In 
short,  where  the  holy  faith  is  concerned, 
and  there  only,  he  is  utterly  unlike  his 
better  self. 

"Wlien  the  child  was  born,  she  had 
hoped  to  dedicate  it  to  the  blessed  Mother, 
and  call  it  Maria  ;  but  he  would  not  have 
it  so  named,  and  had  it  baptized   Felicitk 

—  a  name  of  good  omen,  he  said.  There 
is  a  small  saint  of  the  name,  a  santa 
st?'avagante,  without  a  fixed  day  in  the 
calendar,  which  made  us  give  our  con- 
sent. But,  signore,"  she  continued, 
rising,  "  I  have  trespassed  long  upon 
your  time.  I  had  hoped,"  she  added, 
sadly,  "that  you  would  have  been  able  to 
help  us  — to  tell  us  something  that  would 
account  for  this  strange  evil  in  Giovanni  ; 
but  I  see  that  you  can  tell  me  no  more 
than  we  know  ourselves.  A  thousand 
thanks  for  the  kind  interest  you  have 
shown  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  tell 
you  ;  and  I  must  beg  many  pardons  for 
having  thus  taken  up  your  time." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on, 
Helen  had  been  growing  much  interested 
in  her  companion,  whom  she  found  more 
intelligent  than  she  expected. 

Elvira  told  her  a  good  deal  about  their 
life  in  Russia,  and  Russian  ways  and 
customs.  She  spoke  of  her  husband's 
success  with  much  pride,  and  detailed 
many  of  the  compliments  and  favours 
showered  on  him  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Helen  was  amused,  and  thought  the  time 
had  passed  only  too  quickly  when  Signora 
Mattel  returned  ;  and  they  took  their 
leave  with  the  usual  compliments. 

To  myself,  the  time  had  not  seemed  so 
short.  The  whole  conversation  had  been 
painful  to  me,  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  something    to    conceal.     I    told 
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felen  what  had  passed.  She  grieved  for 
the  poor  little  wife.  "  I  am  sure  she  feels 
It  dreadfully,"  she  said.     '*  She  looks  to 


The  glare  of  the  day  was  quite  over, 
for  the  heat  was  very  great  when  we 
started,  and  the  ascent  was  slow  in  con- 


e  as  if  she  had  cried  till  she  could  cry  (  sequence.     Up  we  toiled  along  the  broad 
1  J      .  t.  .  wlute  road  on  its  zigzag  course,  meeting 


10  more  —  and  no  wonder  !  But  it  seems 
lo  me  curious  that  she  should  not  have 
thought  of  all  this  before  she  married 
lim."  "I  thought  so  at  first,"  1  an- 
iwered ;  "but  consider,  these  Italian 
romen  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  men 
they  are  destined  to  marry,  and  are  never 
by  any  chance  allowed  to  hold  conversa- 
tion with  them  alone  ;  so  that  I  do  not 
think  it  so  wonderful.  Besides,  in  this 
case  the  only  thing  she  had  had  to  startle 
her  was  his  wish  to  have  a  civil  marriage 
only,  and  that  point,  we  know,  he 
yielded."  Helen  sighed,  "Poor  little 
thing  I  poor  Elvira  !  " 

CHAPTER   VI. 

GiANNETTO  and  his  wife  called  on  us 
once  more,  when  unfortunately  we  were 
out,  leaving  highly-glazed  cards,  after  the 
Italian  fashion,  with  P.P.C.  in  the  corner. 
They  went  on  to  Venice,  where  he  had 
accepted  an  engagement. 

Tiie  Italian  spring  set  in,  and  the  cold 
weather  passed  away.  Florence,  as  the 
year  advanced,  began  to  justify  her  beau- 
tiful flowery  name  :  tall  tulips,  crimson 
and  white  and  yellow,  countless  purple 
and  scarlet  anemones,  turned  the  olive 
and  vine  yards  into  carpets  of  wonderful 
brilliancy  ;  the  scent  of  orange  and  lem- 
on blossoms  in  the  garden  became  almost 
overpowering  ;  and  large  magnolias  slow- 
ly unfolded  their  wax-like  leaves. 

We  used  to  return  from  our  long  drives 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  carriage 
laden  with  flowers  ;  at  one  time  wit.h 
irises,  tulips,  and  roses  —  at  another  with 
myrtle  and  sweet-bay,  and  long  branches 
of  the  purple  Judas-tree,  and  orange- 
flowering  arbutus.  Helen  revelled  in 
them  ;  and  would  turn  our  large  cool 
drawing-room  into  a  perfect  bower,  much 
lo  the  disgust  of  Beppo  and  some  other 
of  the  Italian  servants,  who,  like  all  their 
countrymen,  dread  sweet-scented  flowers 
in-doors,  believing  that  they  produce  fe- 
vers and  all  sorts  of  harm. 

We  grudged  every  week  as  it  passed  ; 
and  the  heat  increased,  warning  us  that 
the  season  was  at  hand  in  which  Italy 
chooses  to  be  left  in  peace  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  foreigner  must  fly. 


few  people  by  the  way  —  n* 
group  of  peasants  with  their  e- 

haired  dog  or  sprightly  spit/.  v  being 
passed  by  a  carriage  mil.  ;  i>urt  up 
the  hill,  containing  two  or  ttircc  Kussiaa 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  their  way  prob- 
ably to  dine  at  Villa  Mozzi  ;  then,  as  we 
rose  higher,  the  Fiesole  women  crowded 
round  us,  begging  us  to  buy  their  straw- 
plait  work,  long  rolls  of  it  beautifully 
twisted — and  queer  straw  cocks  and 
hens  with  long  tails.  Helen  was  very 
weak-minded,  and  bought  right  and  left. 

We  reached  the  old  Etruscan  town, 
with  its  lovely  church-tower,  and  watched 
a  line  of  seminarists  in  their  long  black 
cassocks  pass  us  and  descend  the  hill 
from  their  home,  diminishing  in  size  as 
the  distance  increased,  till  it  appeared 
like  the  twisting  of  a  small  black  serpent 
far  below. 

We  had  brought  some  large  heavy 
packages  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  snuflf,  as  a 
present  to  the  friars  ;  and  bidding  Beppo 
follow  with  these,  we  took  our  way  to  the 
monastery. 

We  were  received  with  a  warm  wel- 
come by  the  father  superior,  who  told 
us  that  it  was  a  great  treat  to  them  to  re- 
ceive visitors,  and  was  most  attentive  to 
us, —  showed  us  the  chapel,  and  the  vari- 
ous points  from  which  the  magniticent 
view  was  best  to  be  seen,  and  even  al- 
lowed Helen  to  peep  into  the  clausura  — 
the  inner  cloister,  where  no  woman  may 
tread. 

He  told  us  that  most  of  his  friars  were 
absent  on  their  special  missions,  and  at 
that  time  not  more  than  twelve  in  all 
were  at  home.  "  One  of  them,"  he  said, 
"  has  just  returned  from  our  mother  home 
at  Assisi.  The  cholera  was  at  Perugia, 
and  a  great  panic  prevailed,  especially  as 
two  of  the  brethren  had  died,  and  they 
sent  for  some  from  here  to  bring  fresh 
hands  to  the  work.  They  asked  for  a 
good  preacher,  and  I  sent  our  best  — 
Era  Geronimo,  and  a  young  brother  full 
of  zeal,  who  had  lately  joined.  Era  Mar- 
lino.  Alas  !  Era  Geronimo  returned 
alone  ;  the  young  brother  had  finished 
his  work,  and  obtained  his  crown  of  mar- 
One  evening  we"  accomplished  an  ex- )  tyrdom.     He  is  doubly  blessed,   having 


pedition  we  had  had  in  view  for  a  long 
time  —  a  drive  to  the  top  of  Eiesole,  to 
visit  the  Franciscan  monastery. 


been  buried  near  the  shrine  of  the  holy 
Francis  himself ;  but  he  was  very  young.'* 

"  Era  Geronimo  !  '■     I  reue.ited.    "  Was 
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it  he  who  was  at  Nice  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  preaching  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Lucia  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  ;  I  cannot  tell,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  superior.  "  Our  friars 
go  far  and  wide.  Yes,  assuredly  he  has 
been  at  Nice  often  ;  but  when,  I  cannot 
tell.  Perhaps  the  Vossignoria  might  like 
to  ask  him  ?  " 

•'  I  should,  very  much,"  I  replied  ea- 
gerly. 

The  superior  beckoned  to  a  lay  broth- 
er, a  pale,  bowed-down-looking  man  — 
"  Old,  Gian-Maria,  when  the  Padre  Ge- 
ronimo  enters,  pray  him  to  come  to  me." 

Meanwhile  Helen  had  taken  out  her 
drawing-book,  and  was  sketching  rapidly, 
seated  on  a  little  rough  step,  a  group  of 
friars  in  their  picturesque  brown  habit 
gathered  round  her,  making  their  remarks 
aloud  —  "  Look  !  look  !  there  is  old 
Pietro's  cottage  ;  how  natural  it  is  ! 
What  a  wonderful  talent !  And  there  is 
old  Mariuccio  in  her  red  apron  !  what  a 
marvel !  And  a  woman  can  do  thus  ! 
Verily,  who  would  believe  it.?  Look! 
look  !  there  is  the  black  cat.  Satita 
Maria  /  but  it  is  wonderful  !  " 

"  The  signora  is  English  1 "  asked  one, 
rather  timidly.  "  She  is  doubtless  an 
artist  .?" 

Helen  told  him  that  many  English 
women  sketched  very  well,  entirely  for 
their  own  pleasure. 

"  Indeed  !  truly  it  is  wonderful !  Who 
would  have  thought  that  women  could 
thus  1  "  they  repeated,  much  to  her 
amusement. 

Here  the  superior  offered  her  a  pinch 
of  snuff  ;  and  knowing  that  a  refusal 
would  hurt  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
fathers,  she  took  it,  and  submitted  to  the 
frightful  fit  of  sneezing  which  was  the 
natural  consequence  —  the  friars  all  sa- 
luting her,  and  wishing  her  buona  salute 
and  felicitd,  as  she  did  so,  after  their 
courteous,  old-fashioned  custom. 

They  then  begged  her  acceptance  of 
various  little  treasures  made  of  wax, 
manufactured  by  themselves,  chiefly  long 
coils  for  lighting  candles,  twisted  in  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Helen  pro- 
fessed great  admiration  for  them,  much 
to  their  delight ;  and  she  promised  to 
take  some  home  to  her  little  nieces,  her 
sister's  children.  On  hearing  this,  one 
of  the  monks  quickly  retreated  into  the 
monastery,  and  returned  with  a  little 
paper  parcel.  "  See,  signora ! "  he 
cried,  "  I  have  brought  you  something 
for  the  little  children — see  !  "  and,  with 
a  flourish,  he  drew  a  wax  bird  from  the 


paper,  and  triumphantly  presented  it. 
"  See  !  it  has  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  can 
move  its  wings  ;  but  you  will  be  very 
careful  of  it  ?" 

Helen  accepted  the  treasure  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  it  was  given,  and  put  it 
very  carefully  into  her  drawing-bag. 
Presently  she  rose  and  came  up  to  show 
me  her  sketch.  While  doing  so,  she 
suddenly  caught  hold  of  me  —  "Look, 
look,  papa  I  what  a  picture  !  " 

What  so  much  attracted  her  attention 
was  the  appearance  of  two  Franciscan 
monks  slowly  mounting  the  hill,  in  the 
taller  of  whom  I  at  once  recognized  the 
Fra  Geronimo  who  had  so  much  excited 
our  admiration  by  his  preaching  at  Nice. 

They  formed,  as  she  said,  a  very  pic- 
turesque group.  Fra  Geronimo  walked 
with  a  long  and  firm  step,  his  noble  head 
erect,  and  the  fine  proportions  of  his  tall 
attenuated  figure  undisguised  by  his 
rough  brown  habit.  His  companion  was 
a  much  older  man,  but  appeared  to  be 
bowed  by  infirmity  and  care  even  more 
than  by  the  weight  of  years.  He  walked 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
his  long  grey  beard  reached  down  to  the 
hempen  cord  which  formed  his  girdle. 
Each  carried  a  sack  over  his  left  shoulder, 
containing  the  gifts  of  charity  that  day 
received  for  the  convent. 

They  parted  at  the  foot  of  the  chapel 
steps,  the  older  father  going  on  to  the 
cloister  —  the  other,  Fra  Geronimo,  obey- 
ing a  sign  from  his  superior,  and  advan- 
cing to  where  we  stood. 

"  Have  you  had  good  speed,  brother 
Geronimo  ?  "  was  the  first  question. 

"  We  have  walked  far,"  he  answered, 
"and  Fra  Pietro  is  very  weary;  few 
asked  him  to  rest  in  their  houses.  There 
is  little  charity  abroad." 

The  superior  looked  rather  wistfully 
at  the  sack,  and  did  not  answer.  Fra 
Geronimo  turned  to  me,  and  saluted  me 
gravely. 

There  was  a  certain  sternness  and  se- 
verity about  the  man.  He  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  uncompromising  in 
everything  —  a  face  of  singular  power,  of 
one  who  would  grapple  with  sin  in  mid- 
career,  and  force  shame  and  remorse  on 
the  most  hardened  sinner. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  recollected 
having  been  at  Nice  the  year  that  we 
were  there  1  He  remembered  it  well  ; 
he  had  been  there  for  some  months, 
preaching  a  great  deal.  A  sudden  idea 
struck  me.  I  would  tell  Giannetto's 
whole  history  to  this  man,  and  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  it.     The  tall  friar  was 


i landing  before  me,  calm  and  motionless,  •  time  to  sit  down  and  rest,  and  look  rue- 
raitin;i  for  me  to  speak.  Should  I  do  fully  round  our  dismantled  n>oms.  All 
I 


GIANNETTO. 


brm  in   trusting  him  ?     I  knew  nothing  ,  the  purchases  we  h;iil 
(f  him.     I    raised   my  eyes,  and   scruti- i  which  had  .served  to 
iized  his  face  with  care.     As  if  conscious   villa,  had  been  rtnv 
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u  Florence, 
ur  pleasant 
afternoon. 


that  much  depended  on  that  look  he  bent  to  be  packed  in  Florence  and  sent  off  to 
his  large  hollow  eyes  on  me  for  one  mo-  j  England.  There  were  two  or  three  fine 
ment  ;  but  in  that  moment  all  hesitation  old  gilded  4-<zfj0/// or  chests,  carved  chairs, 
passed  away,  and  I  felt  that  the  man  who  large  majolica  pots,  innumerable  odds  and 
stood  before  me  was  indeed  a  fit  instru- ;  ends,  and,  the  greatest  treasure  of  all,  aa 
ment  for  God's  will  —  pure  in  single- ■  exquisite  little  David,  by  Donatello,  un- 
mindedness,  strong  as   steel;  and  I  de-   der  a  white  marble  ^a/^ib^rr/z/M^?,  standlag 


lermined  to  trust  him  implicitly. 


about  two  feet  high, — all  were  gone!  — 


It  was  now  growing  late,  and  know-  i  nothing  but  the  original  bare  furniture 
ing  that  I  should  scarcely  have  time  for  remained.  No  wonder  that  we  felt  dis- 
my  long  story  then,  I  begged  Fra  Gero-   consolate. 


nimo  (if  it  should  be  possible)  to  visit  me  I 
at  the  villa  within  a  few  days,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  ask  his  advice.  He  told  me 
ihat  he  would  do  so  ;  and,  calling  Helen, 
we  took  leave  of  our  kind  hosts,  and 
started  on  our  return  home. 

Merrily  the  horses  trotted  down, 
swinging  the  carriage  round  the  zigzag 
corners,  the  sharp  drag  making  the  seats 
vibrate  as  we  went.     A  few  fire-flies  were  '  lot 


It  was  beginning  to  grow  rather  late, 
j  when  Beppo  came  in  to  say  that  a  Fran- 
I  ciscan  wished  to  speak  with  me.  I  was 
i  very  glad,  having  greatly  feared  that  I 
,  should  not  see  him  again.  He  came  in, 
and  apologized  for  not  having  been  able 
to  come  before. 

"  I  have    had    much   to  do,"  he  said. 

"  Much  preaching  also  has  fallen  to  my 

and,  alas  !  the  flesh  is  weak.     After 

dancing  about  (though  it  was    still  early  'preaching,  I  am  often  unable  to  do  more." 

I  He  seated  himself,  enveloping  his 
hands  in  the  loose  sleeves  of  his  habit, 
and  bending  his  eyes  to  the  ground. 
Helen  had  left  the  room,  feeling  that  it 
might  be  easier  for  the  friar  to  talk  to  me 
in  her  absence. 

I  began  at  once  by  telling  him  how  and 
in  what  manner  I  had  come  across  the 
village  of  San  Jicopo,  and  had  first  been 
interested  in  the  unhappy  Giannetto.  I 
told  him  of  our  coming  to  Nice  together, 
and  of  the  impression  made  on  us  all  by 
his  sermon  on  human  suffering  ;  of  the 
verdict  of  the  doctors,  — in  short,  all  the 
whole  strange  story.  He  remembered 
the  storm  well,  and  had  had  much  to  do 
in  helping  and  consoling  the  sufferers 
from  the  effects  of  it.  When  I  told  him 
of  Giannetto's  return,  and  the  wonderful 
change  wrought  in  him,  he  crossed  him- 
self repeatedly,  and  muttered  something 
in  Latin,  loo  low  for  me  to  hear;  and  he 
could  scarcely  conceal  his  astonishment 
under  the  usual  perfect  calm  of  his  de- 


in  the  year  for  them),  and  now  and  then 
a  glimmering  spark  from  the  ground  re- 
vealed a  glow-worm,  almost  emerald  in 
its  green  light.  Helen  had  a  fancy  that 
the  o;low-worms  were  the  wives  of  the 
fire-Hies,  and  insisted  that  it  was  true, 
and  that  the  fire-flies  were  ill-condi- 
tioned, wild  gallants,  who  left  their  esti- 
mable wives  to  mope  at  home  by  them- 
selves. The  grasshoppers  made  such  a 
noise  that,  at  one  time,  we  could  not  help 
fancying  that  one  must  have  got  into  the 
carriage. 

We  seemed  to  reach  home  only  too 
soon  —  too  soon,  indeed,  in  sad  earnest ; 
for  on  the  table  lay  a  packet  of  letters, 
sent  by  express  —  a  summons  home  on 
important  business.  Alas  !  how  the  few 
business-like  explanatory  words  of  my 
correspondent  brought  us  down  from  the 
world  of  fire-flies  and  romance  to  the  dull 
routine  of  every-day  life  !  Our  happy 
holiday  was  at  an  end.  Helen  went  up- 
stairs in  a  very  disconsolate  humour,  and, 
some  time  after,  confessed  to  me  that 
she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

During  the  few  days  that  followed,  we 
had  so  much  to  arrange  and  to  think  of, 
that  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  appoint- 
ment with  the  Franciscan.  The  letters 
arrived  on  Friday,  and  the  following 
Tuesday  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  our 
departure.  On  Monday  evening  our  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  and  we  had 


meanour  when  I  told  him  that  this  young 
fisherman,  whose  history  I  had  been  tell- 
ing him,  was  no  other  than  the  famous 
tenor  Giovanni,  who  had  lately  been  mak- 
ing such  a  sensation  in  Florence. 

'*  And  now,  father,"  I  concluded,  "  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  this  strange  story. 
Is  there,  can  there  be  any  unnatural,  or 
rather  unhallowed,  cause  which  has  driv- 
en Giannetto  from  Church  and  God  ?" 
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''  I  know  not,"  replied  the  friar ; 
"  strange  and  unaccountable  things  some- 
times occur  in  nature.  Signor  Conte " 
—  he  lowered  his  voice  almost  to  a  whis- 
per—  "sometimes  desperate  men  have 
been  known  to  sell  their  souls." 

It  was  evident  that  his  suspicions 
pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  my  own. 
"Anyhow,"  he  exclaimed,  "there  is  a 
soul  to  be  saved  for  God.  I  will,  God 
give  me  grace,  do  my  part.  For  yours, 
prav  for  me.  God  will  give  me  the  pow- 
er, if  it  be  His  sacred  will." 

His  large  eyes  flashed  with  a  feverish, 
enthusiastic  fire  ;  and  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  drew  the  hempen  girdle  round 
his  loins,  he  looked  like  some  prophet 
about  to  go  forth  inspired  on  his  way. 

"You  go  .?"  I  asked,  somehow  feeling 
scarcely  worthy  to  address  him. 

"  I  go  to  Venice.  I  follow  him  through 
the  world.  There  is  a  soul  to  be  saved 
for  God."  ^     i 

Awe-struck,  I  stood  aside  to  let  him 
pass  ;  and  he  went  straight  out,  only  paus- 
ing on  the  threshold  and  raising  his  hand 
in  the  act  of  blessing.  I  watched  him  till 
a  turn  in  the  road  hid  him  from  my  sight, 
and  then,  lost  in  thought  and  bewildered, 
returned  into  the  house. 

The  next  morning  dawned,  the  day  of 
our  departure.  Helen  came  down  to 
breakfast  in  her  travelling-dress,  and  we 
both  felt  very  sad.  The  carriage  was 
announced,  and  we  went  out  to  it.  All 
our  cottage-friends  were  assembled  under 
the  long,  broad  portico:  Pippo,  the  gar- 
dener, with  an  enormous  stiff  bouquet  for 
Helen  ;  Adele,  his  wife  ;  Columba,  the 
wife  of  the  contadino  who  managed  the 
vines  and  podere,  or  farm  ;  and  all  the 
children,  also  holding  bouquets  ;  Carola, 
Anna,  and  the  old  father,  the  patriarch  of 
them  all  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
villa  watch-dogs,  Giotto  and  Solferino. 

It  was  a  mingled  scene  of  crying  and 
kissing  of  hands,  and  shouts  of  "  A  pleas- 
ant journey,  a  most  happy  journey  !  "  &c. 
We  got  away  at  last,  and  I  thought  our 
partings  well  over  ;  but  at  the  station,  as 
1  slipped  a  \-x':=,\.5cudo  into  the  coachman's 
hand,  to  my  dismay  he  clasped  mine  to 
his  lips,  and  burst  into  tears. 

We  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  the 
train  began  to  move,  when  a  shower  of 
bouquets  was  thrown  in  at  the  window, 
and  a  shrill  voice  shouted  a  last  biion 
viaggio.  It  was  Signora  Celeste  herself, 
who  stood  gesticulating  on  the  platform 
as  we  steamed  out  of  the  station. 
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SHIGRI   AND     ITS     GLACIERS. — THE    ALPS 
AND    HIMALIYA. 

The  valley  of  Spiti  is  secluded  in  such 
a  very  formidable  manner  from  the  civil- 
ized world  that  it  has  very  few  European 
visitors  ;    and    though    it    has    frequently 
been  conquered,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of    its  being  so,  or  of   any  one  find- 
ing it  worth    while   to  conquer  it.     This 
province  is  situated  in   the  centre  of  the 
Himaliya,  with   two   great  snowy  ranges 
(not  to   speak  of  minor  ones)  between  it 
and  the  plains  of  India.     There  are  very 
few  parts  in  Spiti  where  we  can  get  be- 
low twelve  thousand   feet,  while  it  con- 
tains innumerable  points  which  are  twen- 
ty thousand  feet  high,  and  its  great  valley 
has  an  average  elevation  of  about  12,800 
feet.     Elevated  and  secluded  though  this 
province  be,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
these  admirable  respects  with  Zanskar  ; 
but  it  is  tolerably  well  raised  out  of  the 
world.     On    the   east,  access  can  be  had 
to  it  by  the  eighteen-thousand-feet  Mane- 
rung  Pass,  or  the  difficult  To-tzo  route. 
From  the  south,  the  only  entrance  is  by 
the  desolate  Rabeh  Pass,  which  is  fifteen 
thousand  feet  high,  and  closed  great  part 
of  the  year.     To  the    west,  the  direction 
which  I  am  about  to  pursue,  there  are  no 
means  of  exit  or  access  except  over  gla- 
ciers   and    an    utterly    desolate    region, 
which  requires  days  in  order  to  traverse 
it.     To  the  north  there  are  a  few  passes 
like  the  Parang-la  (eighteen  thousand  feet), 
which  take   towards  Ladak  ;  but  nobody 
need  go  to   Ladak  in  search   of   civiliza- 
tion.    I  did  see  one  solitary  apricot-tree 
at  L^ri,  and  some  fine  willow-trees  at  Po  ; 
but  that  about  exhausts  my  arboreal  rec- 
ollections of    Spiti,  or  Piti,  as  the  people 
of  the  country  more  usually  call  it.    There 
are  a  good  many  willow,  birch,  and  thorn 
bushes  ;  but  still    there   must   be  a  great 
scarcity  of    fuel.     Notwithstanding    that 
it   is    about   seventy  miles    long,    with  a 
breadth  of  fifty  miles  in  its  upper  portion, 
its    population    amounts    to    only    about 
twenty-three  hundred  persons,  whose  lan- 
guage is  Tibetan,  and  whose  appearance 
has    some    Tartar   characteristics.      The 
minstrels,  to  whom  I  have  already  allud- 
ed, do  not   hold  land,  and  are  called  Be- 
das.     Captain  Harcourt  says  :  "  Many  of 
the  men    resemble  veritable    Calmucks  ; 
and  with   few  exceptions   fall,  as  do  the 
women,    very   far    below   the    European 
standard  of   beauty  ;  indeed,  for  positive 
Lideousness  of   countenance,  the  people 
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>f  SpitI  are  perhaps  pre-eminent  in  the 
Iritish  empire."  For  absolute  hideous- 
»ess,  so  great  as  to  be  almost  beauty  of  a 
:ind,  I  should  back  a  Spiii  old  woman 
igainst  the  whole  human  race;  and  the 
►reduction  of  one  in  Europe,  with  her 
fxtraordinary  ornaments,  could  scarcely' 
[ail  to  create  a  great  sensation.  The 
Iress  of  both  sexes  may  be  described  as 
tunics  and  trousers  of  thick  woollen 
stuff,  with  large  boots,  partly  of  leather,' 
pirily  of  blanket,  which  come  up  to  the  ' 
knee,  and  which  they  are  not  fond  of 
taking  off  at  any  time.  In  order  to  ob- 
tiin  greater  warmth  they  often  put  aj 
quantity  of  flour  into  these  boots,  beside 
their  legs,  whicii  I  fancy  is  a  practice  pe- j 
culiar  to  Spiti.  but  might  be  introduced  | 
elsewhere.  The  ornaments  are  very  much  ' 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Chinese  Tartars, 
except  that  the  women  have  sometimes 
nose-rings,  which  adds  to  their  peculiar 
fascination.  Not  being  affected  by  caste 
ideas,  as  even  the  Lamaists  of  Kundwar 
are,  the  people  of  Spiti  make  no  objection 
to  a  European  eating  with  them  or  enter- 
ing their  houses,  unless  they  happen  to 
be  rather  ashamed  of  the  interior  ;  but 
the  houses  differ  very  little  from  those  of 
Zanskar,  one  of  which  I  shall  describe  in 
detail,  having  had  to  spend  two  days  in 
it  during  a  great  snowstorm.  There  is 
very  little  rainfall  in  Spiti  ;  from  Novem- 
ber to  April  all  the  streams  are  frozen  up, 
and  it  is  rather  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
people  obtain  sufficient  fuel  to  support 
life  during  that  long  severe  period.  In 
summer  the  fields  are  watered  by  artifi- 
cial channels  leading  from  the  mountain- 
torrents  ;  and  it  has  often  a  very  lively 
effect  when  the  waters  are  let  loose 
around  and  over  a  number  of  fields.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  peas, 
the  latter  affording  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  traveller's  food,  but  not  so  readily 
purchasable  as  the  grain.  One  need  not 
look  for  sugar,  fruit,  or  any  other  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  in  this  exceedingly  sterile 
province.  Yaks  there  are  in  abundance, 
along  with  zo-pos  and  the  common  Indian 
ox  ;  and  the  ^hunts^  or  small  ponies,  are 
'famous  for  their  sure-footedness,  their 
sagacity,  and  their  power  of  carrying 
their  rider  safely  up  and  down  the  most 
terrible,  dangerous,  and  fatiguing  paths. 
Horse-racing,  of  a  very  irregular  sort,  is 
indulged  in  occasionally;  and  the  black- 
smiths of  Spili  are  famous  in  High  A.>ia 
for  their  manufacture  of  steel  bits  and 
stirrups.  The  great  substitute  for  paper 
here,  as  in  allthese  snow-lands,  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the   birch-tree,   which   is 


of  a  light-yellow  colour,  and  very  soft, 
though  of  a  close  texture.  It  is  very 
good  for  all  wrapping-pur|K)scs,  and  could 
be  used  for  writing  on  if  needed.  The 
people  are  singul.irly  exempt  frond  dis- 
ease, being,  to  all  appearance,  afHicted 
only  by  a  few  not  bad  cases  of  skin-dis> 
ease,  which  can  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  their  persistent  avoidance  of  washinfif. 
Spiti  is  Budhistic  ;  and  there  arc  nearly 
four  hundred  Lamas  in  the  province, 
most  of  whom  are  bound  to  celibacy,  and 
only  about  a  dozen  nuns,  —  though  that 
must  be  quite  enough,  if  it  be  true,  as 
Captain  Harcourt,  lately  the  assistant 
commissioner  for  the  three  British  prov- 
inces of  Kiilu,  Lahaul,  and  Spiti,  alleges, 
that  "  there  are  at  limes  scenes  of  gross 
debauchery  in  the  monasteries  —  a  state 
of  things  which  can  be  believed  when 
Lamas  and  nuns  are  living  promiscuously 
together."  As  polyandry  exists  in  the 
province,  the  surplus  women  have  to  re- 
main in  the  houses  of  their  parents  or 
other  relatives  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
consider  the  Spiti  people  as  immoral, 
though  they  indulge  in  heavy  drinking  on 
special  occasions  ;  and,  like  most  mount- 
aineers, they  are  exceedingly  enamoured 
of  their  own  lofty  country,  treeless  and 
sterile  though  it  be,  and  are  extremely 
unwilling  to  go  down  any  of  the  passes 
which  lead  to  more  genial  climes.  The 
poverty  of  this  province,  however,  has 
not  saved  it  from  more  than  one  con- 
quest. Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  it 
was  under  the  Lassa  government ;  and 
two  centuries  after,  it  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Kublai  Khan.  In  more  recent 
times,  it  was  sometimes  subject  to  the 
Chinese  Tartars  and  sometimes  to  the 
chiefs  of  Baltistan  or  of  Liddk,  according 
to  which  party  happened  to  have  the 
upper  hand  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
came  into  our  possession  about  thirtv 
years  ago,  through  an  arrangement  with 
the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  into  whose 
power  it  had  fallen,  and  was  conjoined 
with  Kulu  under  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner in  1849. 

Dankar,  the  capital  of  Spiti.  should 
properly  be  spelled  "  Drankhar,"  which 
me  \ns  **  The  cold  fort."  Khar^  with  an 
aspirate,  signifies  a  fort,  as  Dm-kar  is, 
or  rather  was ;  but  kar  means  white. 
Hence  it  hxs  l>een  a  decided  error  to 
call  this  place  D.inkar  ;  but  I  shall  leave 
the  correction  of  it  to  Dr.  W.  \V.  Hun- 
ter and  his  de!)artment,  ft)r  though  Spiti 
does  not  boast  of  a  post-office,  yet  it  is  a 
British  province.  The  precise  height  of 
this  village  is  12,776  feel,  so  it  may  easily 
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be  conceived  .that  the  nights  were  in- [I  followed.  To  Kazeh  we  kept  up  the 
tensely  cold  in  our  light  tents,  and  that  left  bank  of  the  Lee,  which  was  no  longer 
there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  rousing  j  sunk  in  deep  gorges,  but  had  a  broad 
my  people  in  the  morning.  From  Dan- 
kar,  or  rather  from  Kazeh  or  Kaja,  a  day's 
journey  beyond,  my  course  was  a  novel 
one,  almost  unknown  to  Him^liyan  tour- 
ists. When  considering,  at  Simla,  how 
I  should  best  see  the  Himdliya  and  keep 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Indian  monsoon, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  an  old  edition  of 
Montgomerie's  map,  in  which  the  mount- 
ains and  rivers  are  laid  in,  but  which  is 
now  out  of  print  ;  and  I  saw  from  it  that 
the  lie  of  the  Himaliya  to  the  north-west 
presented  a  series  of  rivers  and  elevated 
valleys,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ranges, 
which  would  enable  me  to  proceed  to 
Kashmir  by  almost  a  new  route,  and  one 
of  great  interest.  I  could  get  no  infor- 
mation about  this  route,  further  than  was 
conveyed  by  the  admission  of  a  Panjdbi 
captain,  who  had  been  in  the  Himdliya, 
and  who  said  on  my  consulting  him  on 
the  subject  —  "Well,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  very  possible."  It  certainly 
proved  to  be  so,  seeing  that  I  got  over 
the  ground,  and  I  got  some  information 
regarding  it  from  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries. 

What  I  had  to  do  was  to  follow  up  the 
Lee  or  Spiti  River  almost  to  its  source, 
then  to  cross  the  Kanzam  Pass  into  the 
frightfully  desolate  Shigri  valle}',  or  val- 
ley of  the  Chandra  River  ;  to  follow  down 
that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Bhaga  ; 
to  follow  up  the  Bhaga  for  a  few  marches, 
and  then  to  cross  over  the  tremendous 
Shinkal  Pass  on  to  the  Tsarap  Lingti 
River,  and  the  valleys  through  wliich 
streams  flow  into  the  upper  Indus.  It  is 
the  first  portion  of  this  journey  that  I 
have  now  to  speak  of;  and  to  render  it 
intelligible,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  follow  up  the  Spiti  River  as  far 
as  he  can  get,  to  cross  the  mountains  at 
its  source,  and  then  to  descend  the  Chan- 
dra River  to  its  junction  with  the  Bhaga. 

At  Kazeh,  a  day's  journey  from  Dan- 
kar,  I  left  the  usual  track,  which  goes 
over  the  Parang-la  Pass  to  Changchem- 
mo  and  Leh,  and  which  involves  a  jour- 
ney that  is  on  many  grounds  objection- 
able. Here  I  had  the  choice  of  two  routes, 
one  on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lee,  but  chose  the  latter  ; 
and  as  the  former  was  within  sight  great 
part  of  the  way,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  that  it  was  considerably  the 
worst  of  the  two,  though  an  inexperi- 
enced traveller  might  rashly  conclude 
that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  one 


open  valley,  and  spreads  itself  here  and 
there  amid  a  waste  of  white  stones. 
Here  I  crossed  the  river  at  a  point  where 
the  banks  drew  close  together,  and  on 
what,  by  courtesy,  might  be  called  a 
wooden  bridge.  This  sangpa  is  very 
high  and  shaky,  and  the  central  portion 
of  it  is  composed  of  three  logs,  without 
any  parapet,  and  with  loose  branches  laid 
across  it,  which  are  awkward  and  dan- 
gerous to  step  upon.  Stopping  for  break- 
fast at  the  village  of  Kharig,  I  saw  the 
large  Lama  monastery  of  Ki  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner. 
This  monastery,  according  to  Csomo 
de  Koros,  was  established  in  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  by 
a  pupil  of  the  well-known  Atisha.  It  is 
a  celebrated  place  ;  but  (whether  or  not 
it  contains  any  portion  of  the  dozen  Spiti 
nuns)  its  monks  do  not  seem  to  exercise 
much  civilizing  influence  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  for  the  people  of  Kharig 
were  much  more  like  thorough  savages 
than  the  residents  of  any  other  Himlli- 
yan  village  which  I  entered.  It  being 
rather  a  hot  day,  the  children,  and  even 
boys  and  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years 
old,  were  entirely  naked  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  was  far  beyond  the  usual 
proportion  to  that  of  households.  Mo- 
rang,  where  we  camped,  is  a  small  vil- 
lage even  for  these  mountains,  and  is 
about  thirteen  thousand  feet  high  ;  but 
it  had  an  intelligent  and  exceedingly 
obliging  ;////f>^^^  —  the  functionary  who 
provides  for  the  wants  of  travellers  —  who 
had  been  educated  by  the  Moravian 
brethren  in  Lahaul,  and  spoke  Hindu- 
sthani.  There  was  a  wonderful  view  from 
this  place  both  up  and  down  the  great 
valley  of  the  Spiti  River,  bounded  down- 
wards by  the  Rupa-khago,  or  the  snowy 
mountains  of  the  Manerung  Pass,  and  up- 
wards by  a  grand  twenty-thousand-feet 
peak,  supporting  an  enormous  bed  of 
nevS.  Both  on  this  day's  journey  and 
on  the  next,  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  mountains  above  them  presented  the 
most  extraordinary  castellated  forms.  In 
many  parts  the  bed  of  the  Lee  was  hun- 
dreds of  yards  broad,  and  was  composed 
of  white  shingle,  great  part  of  which  was 
uncovered  by  water.  The  steep  banks 
above  this  white  bed  had  been  cut  by  the 
action  of  the  elements,  so  that  a  series  of 
small  fortresses,  temples,  and  spires 
seemed  to  stand  out  from  them.     Above 
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I  hij^her  temperature  thin  that  of  the  cx- 
\  ternal  air  ;  and  on  these  great  altitudes 
.It  night  the  air  cools  down  so  rapidly, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  may  l>e  a 
source  of  danger  to  some  people.    There 
'.  is  a  safeguard,  however,  in  the  purity  of 
'  the    Himdliyan   air   and  in  our  continu- 
ously open-air  life  among  the  mountains. 
I  I  have  been  injured  bv  the  unusual  »c- 
I  verity   of    the   winter  this  year  In  Eng- 
land ;  yet  got  no  harm,  but  rather  posi- 
j  live  benefit,  from  camping  on  snow  for 
,  nights  together  in  my  thin  tent  in  Zans- 
I  kar  and  Siiru,  and  in  much  more  severe 
weather   than   we   have  had  here  lately. 
Still,  the  paternal  government's  mud-pal- 
ace at  Loisar  was  an  agreeable  change, 
and  afforded  me  the  luxury  of  a  sounder 
sleep  than  I  had  had  for  several  nights. 
The  Nakowallah,  however,  did  not  at  all 
appreciatfe   the  advantages   of    having  a 
solid  habitation  about  him.  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  have  been  simple  enough 
even  for  his  tastes  ;  but  nothing  would 
satisfy  that   fleecy  dog  until  he  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  outside  of  the  door  instead 
of    inside,    though    that   latter    position 
exposed    him     to     hostile     visits     from 
all   the  dogs   of  the  village  ;    and   there 
was   a    ferocious    growling   kept   up   all 
night  outside  the  door,  which,  however, 
was    music   to    me    compared    with   the 
howling  of  the  wind  about  my  tent,  to 
which    I    had   been   exposed  for  two  or 
three  nights  previously. 

At  Loisar  I  had  to  arrange  for  a  very 
hard  journey  of  five  days,  over  a  wild 
stretch  of  country  where  there  are  no 
villages,  no  houses,  and  scarcely  any 
wood,  so  that  supplies  of  every  kind  have 
to  be  taken  for  it.  In  order  to  get  into 
Lahaul  and  hit  the  junction  of  the  Chan- 
dra and  Bhaga  Rivers  on  the  cut  road 
which  runs  from  Simla  to  Leh,  two 
routes  are  available  from  Loisar,  both  in- 
volving a  stretch  of  days  over  a  desolate 
and  glacier  covered  country.  They  both 
pursue  the  same  course  for  nearly  a  day's 
journey,  on  to  the  gradual  western  slope 
of  the  Kanzam  or  Kanzal  Pass  ;  but  be- 
fore crossing  it  one  route  takes  off  lo  the 
right,  up  the  highest  portion  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Chandra  River,  until  it  strikes 
the  cut  road  to  Leh,  near  the  top  of  the 
IJarra  Lacha  Pass  (16,221  feet),  and  then 
descends  the  Bhaga  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  along  the  cut  road  and 
down  a  valley  where  there  are  plenty  of 
villages.  This  was  the  road  which  I 
wished  to  follow,  because  I  always  pre- 
ferred keeping  as  high  up  as  possible  ; 
but  the  people  at  Loisar,  who  were  to 


icse    again,  gigantic    mural  precipices, 

jastions,    towers,   castles,    citadels,   and 

)ires,  rose    up    thousands    of    feet    in 

leight,  mocking,  in  their  immensity  and 

randeur  the  puny  efforts  of   human  art, 

id  yet  presenting  almost  all  the  shapes 

id  effects   which    our  architecture   has 

;en  able  to  devise  ;  while,  yet  higher,  the 

lomes  of  pure  white  snow  and  glittering 

ipires  of  ice  far  surpassed   in   perfection, 

as  well  as  in   immensity,  all  the  Moslem 

musjids    and    minars.     It     was    passing 

strange  to  find  the  inorganic    world    thus 

anticipating,  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  some 

of  the  loftiest  efforts  of  human  art  ;  and  it 

is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  builders  of  the 

Taj  and   of  the   Pearl    Mosque    at    Agra 

only  embodied  in  marble  a  dream  of  the 

snows  of   the  Himdliya  or  of  the  Hindu 

Kush. 

After  leaving  Morang  we  crossed  an- 
other shaky  satti^pa  over  the  Gyundi 
River,  and  another  one  before  reaching 
Kiotro,  where  we  encamped  in  a  sort  of 
hollow  beyond  the  village.  The  place 
seemed  shut  in  on  every  side  ;  but  that 
did  not  preserve  us  from  a  frightful  wind 
which  blew  violently  all  night,  and,  with 
the  thermometer  at  43*^,  rendered  sleep 
nearly  impossible  in  my  tent.  There 
was  a  good  path  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lee  for  my  next  day's  journey  from  Kio- 
tro to  Loisar;  and  the  rock  battlements 
were  more  wonderful  than  ever  ;  but  just 
before  reaching  that  latter  place,  we  had 
to  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by 
means  of  a  very  unpleasant  jhiila,  the 
side  ropes  of  which  were  so  low  as  to 
make  walking  along  it  painful.  In  Loi- 
sar, instead  of  using  my  tent,  I  occupied 
a  small  mud-room  which  the  government 
of  British  India  has  been  good  enough 
to  erect  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  1 
do  not  know  what  the  reason  may  be  for 
this  unusual  act  of  generosity.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  Loisar  is  one  of  the  highest 
villages  in  the  world,  though  it  is  inhab- 
ited all  the  year  round,  being  13.395  ^^'^^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Notwith- 
standing this  extreme  altitude,  it  has  a 
good  many  fields  in  which  various  kinds 
of  grain  are  cultivated,  and  there  is  not 
aliiile  pasture-land  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  care  of  a  paternal  government  had 
even  gone  the  length  of  keeping  this 
room  clean  and  free  from  insects  ;  so  it 
was  a  pleasant  change  from  my  tent,  the 
more  so  as  it  began  to  rain,  and  rain  at 
13,395  feet  very  soon  displays  a  tendency 
to  turn  into  sleet  and  snow.  A  tent  is 
•very  healthy  and  delightful  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;'    but  it    hardly  affords   any 
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furnish  me  with  coolies,  declared  against 
that  route,  and  implored  me  not  to  insist 
upon  going  by  it.  There  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult river  to  be  forded,  the  water  of 
which  is  so  rapid  that  the  bigarries,  or 
porters,  can  only  manage  to  get  through 
by  holding  one  another's  hands  and  form- 
ing a  long  line.  When  Sir  Douglas  For- 
syth wascommissioner  of  the  hill  states, 
he  passed  over  this  route,  losing  two  of 
his  bigarries  (women,  I  think)  in  this 
river;  and  though  he  compensated  their 
families,  this  unfortunate  event  is  ad- 
vanced to  this  day  as  a  conclusive  rea- 
son against  the  Barra  Lacha  route,  and 
will  probably  be  so  advanced  for  centu- 
ries, if  the  world  lasts  as  long. 

Hence  I  had  to  adopt  the  other  route, 
which  proved  to  be  quite  elevated  and 
cold  enough.  It  crosses  the  Kanzam 
Pass  at  a  height  of  almost  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet,  and  then  goes  down  the  Chan- 
dra River  on  its  left  bank,  through  what  is 
called  by  the  natives  the  Shigri  valley, 
until  it  reaches  the  cut  road  to  Leh  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  north  side,  of  the  Ro- 
tang  Pass,  which  is  thirteen  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  mountains  of  which 
separate  Lahaul  from  the  Kiilu  valley. 
Immediately  after  that  point,  this  route 
crosses  the  river  to  the  village  of  Kok- 
ser,  and  proceeds  from  thence  to  the 
junction  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga,  from 
whence  there  are  various,  but  all  rather 
difficult,  routes  leading  to  Kashmir.  The 
two  routes  I  have  mentioned,  which  meet 
at  the  head  of  the  Chandra-Bhaga  —  or 
what  is  almost  equivalent  to  them,  these 
two  rivers  before  their  junction  — en- 
close a  large  extent  of  great  glaciers  and 
immense  snowy  mountains,  with  no  habi- 
tations, and  almost  inaccessible  to  hu- 
man beings.  An  equally  high  range  runs 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Chandra  (the 
route  which  I  followed),  throwing  out  its 
glaciers  down  to  and  almost  across  the 
river,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  few  portions  even  of  the  Himaliya, 
which  are  at  all  accessible,  afford  such  a 
stretch  of  desolation  and  of  wild  sub- 
limit}'. 

It  was  necessary  for  me,  on  this  part  of 
the  journey,  to  take  sixteen  bigarries, 
nearly  half  of  whom  were  women,  be- 
sides an  extra  yak  to  carry  wood  ;  and 
for  my  own  use  1  got  a  little  dark  Spiti 
mare,  which  looked  nothing  to  speak  of, 
but  actually  performed  marvels.  We 
also  took  with  us  a  small  flock  of  milch 
poats,  which  could  pick  up  subsistence 
by  the  way,  and  one  or  two  live  sheep  to 
be   made   into   mutton   on    the  journey. 
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Starting  at  six  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  August,  with  the  thermometer  at 
42*^,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  gave  no 
idea  of  the  desolation  which  was  soon  to 
be  encountered.  The  day  was  bright  and 
delightful,  and  the  air  even  purer  and 
more  exhilarating  than  usual,  as  might  be 
expected  above  thirteen  thousand  feet. 
A  few  miles  beyond  Loisar  we  came  to 
the  end  of  the  Lee  or  Spiti  River,  which  I 
had  now  followed  up  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Sutlej,  through  one  of  the  wild- 
est and  most  singular  valleys  in  the 
world.  Its  whole  course  is  145  miles  ; 
but  such  figures  give  no  idea  of  the  time 
and  immense  toil  which  are  required  in 
order  to  follow  it  up  that  short  course,  in 
which  it  has  a  fall  of  about  six  thousand 
feet.  It  has  an  extraordinary  end,  which 
has  already  been  described,  and  also  a 
curious  commencement  ;  for  it  begins, 
so  to  speak,  at  once,  in  a  broad  white  bed 
of  sand  and  stones,  being  there  created 
by  the  junction  of  two  short  and  (when  I 
saw  them)  insignificant  streams,  of  about 
equal  size  and  length  ;  the  Lichu,  which 
comes  from  the  Kanzam  Pass,  and  the 
Pitu,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  twenty 
thousand  snowy  peak,  Kiii.  Earlier  in 
the  season,  however,  just  after  mid-day, 
when  the  snows  and  glaciers  are  in  full 
melting  order,  there  must  be  a  magnifi- 
cent body  of  water  in  this  upper  portion 
of  the  Lee,  raging  and  foaming  along 
from  bank  to  brae. 

Turning  south-west,  up  the  Lichii  Riv- 
er, we  found  a  beautiful  valley,  full  of 
small  willow-trees  and  bright  green  grass, 
though  it  could  have  been  very  little  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  feet  high.  It 
was  the  most  European-looking  valley  I 
saw  among  the  Himaliya  before  reaching 
Kashmir  ;  and  it  was  followed  by  easy 
grassy  slopes,  variegated  by  sunshine 
and  the  shade  of  passing  clouds,  which 
slopes  led  up  to  the  extreme  summit  of 
the  Kanzam  or  Kanzal  Pass,  a  height  of 
14,937  feet.  Here  there  was  a  very  im- 
posing view  in  front,  of  immense  glaciers 
and  snowy  peaks,  over  or  about  twenty 
thousand  feet  high,  which  rose  up  not  far 
from  perpendicularly,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  youthful  Chandra  River,  which  raged 
down,  far  beneath  our  feet,  in  a  manner 
which  made  it  no  wonder  that  the  Kokser 
people  were  unwilling  to  encounter  its 
turbid  current.  These  mountains  are  the 
L  peaks  of  the  Topographical  Survey  ; 
three  of  them  had  some  resemblance  to 
the  Matterhorn,  thougii  with  more  snow, 
and  they  rose  abruptly  from  the  Chandra, 
so   as   in  the  pure  air  to   appear  almost 


^^Bthin  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place  on 
^^Rich  we  stood.  Great  overhanj^in;ij 
^^Bds  of  fuhf/  ied  enormous  glaciers,  which 
^^Ketched  down  to  the  river  like  buttresses 
^^m  the  three  nearest  peaks.  To  an  un- 
^^vactised  eye,  it  might  have  seemed  as  if 
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storm-clouds  began  to  roll  grandly  amon^^ 
the  snowy  peaks  which  rose  close  above 
us  on  every  side.  That  spectacle  was 
glorious  ;  but  it  was  not  so  pleasant  when 
the  clouds  suddenly  descended  upon  us, 
hiding  the  peaks,  and  discharging  them- 
selves in  heavy  rain  where  we  were,  but 
in  snow  a  few  hundred  feet  above.  There 
was  a  storm-wind  which  came  — 


e  glaciers   extended   only  half-way  to 
Chandra,  because  the  lower  portions 
them  were   not  only  thickly  covered 
th  debris  of  rock,  but  in  some  places 
is  debris  bore  living  grass.     This  is  a 
triking  phenomenon,  which  occurs  on  the 
limdliyan  glaciers;    but   I  shall  return 
)  the  subject  directly,  when  I  get  upon 
le  great  glaciers  of  the  Shigri  valley. 
There  was   a  steep   descent   from  the 
i[)  of  the  Kanzam    Pass  to   the  Chandra 
:;iver,  which  we  followed  down  a  short 
\iy  until   a  camping-ground  was   found  | 
')0ut   the    height   of   fourteen  thousand 
toet,  beside  a  sort  of   pond  formed  by  a 
back-flow  of  a  tributary  of  the  Chandra. 
Looking  down  the  valley  immense  gla- 
ciers were  seen  flowing  down  the  clefts  in 
the  high  mural  precipices  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chandra,  and  extending  from  the 
great  beds  of  snow  above,  down  to,  and 
even  into  the  river.    This  was  the  "  Abode 
of  Snow,"  and  no  mistake  ;   for  nothing 
else  but  snow,  glaciers,  and   rocks  were 
to  be   seen,  and   the   great   ice-serpents 
crept  over  into  this  dread  valley  as  if  they 
were  living  monsters.     In  the  local  dia- 
lect  Shigri    means    a   glacier ;    but    the 
word   is   applied   to   the   upper  Chandra 
valley,  so  that  the  Shigri  valley  may  be 
called,    both    literally   and    linguistically, 
the  "  Valley  of  Glaciers."     But  the   col- 
lection of  glaciers   between  the  Chandra 
and  Bhaga  Rivers,  large  though  it  be,  is 
really  insignificant  compared  to  the  enor- 
mous congeries  of  them  to  be  found  on 
the  southern  side  of  Zanskar.     There  was 
no  sward  here  of  any  description  ;  and  I 
began  to  realize  the  force  of  the  Afghan 
proverb,  "  When  the  wood  of  Jugduluk 
nurns  you   begin  to  melt  gold."     Of  this 
Shigri  valley,  in  which  we  spent  the  next 
four  days,  it  may  well  be  said  that  — 

T'.arc  is  it,  without  house  or  track,  and  desti- 
tute 
Of  obvious  shelter  as  a  shiplcss  sea. 

That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  it  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
uternoon  a  fierce  storm  of  wind,  rain, 
nd  snow  added  to  the  savagery  of  the 
>>cene.  As  I  had  noticed  from  the  top  of 
the  pass,  some  of  the  clouds  of  the  mon- 
soon seemed  to  have  been  forced  over 
the  two  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  between 
us  and  the  Indian  plains  ;  and  soon  the 
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Like  Auster  whirling  to  and  fro. 
His  force  on  Caspian  foam  to  try ; 

Or  IJorcas,  when  he  scours  the  snow 
That  skims  the  plains  of  ThessaJy. 

The  thermometer  sank  at  once  to  41*, 
from  about  65** ;  and  during  the  night  It 
got  down  to  freezing-point  within  mv 
tent.  Before  night  the  clouds  lifted, 
showing  new-fallen  snow  all  round  us. 
In  the  twilight  everything  looked  white, 
and  assumed  a  ghastly  appearance.  The 
pond  was  while,  and  so  were  the  stones 
around  it,  the  foaming  river,  and  the 
chalky  ground  on  which  our  tents  were 
pitched.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  white  with  pure  new-fallen  snow; 
the  overhanging  glaciers  were  parllv 
eredwith  it  ;  the  snowy  peaks  were 
and  so  were  the  clouds,  faintly  iiiu m- 
nated  by  the  settin^f  sun,  veiled  with 
white  mist.  After  dark,  the  clouds  cleared 
away  entirely,  and,  clearly  seen  in  the 
brilliant  starlight, 

Above  the  spectral  glaciers  shone 

beneath  the  icy  peaks  ;  while,  above  all, 
the  hosts  of  heaven  gleamed  with  exceed- 
ing brightness  in  the  high  pure  air.  The 
long  shining  cloud  of  the  Milky  Wav 
slanted  across  the  white  valley  ;  \" 
my  star,  was  past  its  zenith  ;  an^ 
l^saat  Rishi — the  seven  prophets  01  i:ie 
Hindus,  or  the  seven  stars  of  our  Great 
Bear  —  were  sinking  behind  the  mount- 
ains. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  off 
by  six  next  morning,  when  the  thersn  in- 
eter  was  at  36**,  and  every  one  was  .suf- 
fering from  the  cold.  Unfortunately, 
too,  we  had  to  ford  several  icy-cofd 
streams  shortly  after  leaving  camp,  for 
they  would  have  been  unfordable  further 
on  in  the  day.  There  are  no  bridges  oq 
this  wild  route ;  and  I  could  not  help 
pitying  the  poor  women  who,  on  this  cold 
morning,  had  to  wade  shivering  through 
the  streams,  with  the  rapid  water  dashing 
up  almost  to  their  waists.  Still,  on  every 
side    there    were     t        '      '  "l-fcet 

snowy  peaks  and   ov  tiers, 

while  greafbeds  of  snu*  i  liiiuu  ^^vcr  the 
lops  of  the  mural  precipices.     After  a 
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few  miles  the  Chandra  ceased  to  run  from 
north  to  south,  and  turned  so  as  to  flow 
from  east  to  west  ;  but  there  was  no 
change  in  the  sublime  and  terrific  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery.  Out  of  the  enormous 
beds  of  snow  above,  whenever  there  is  an 
opening  for  them,  — 

The  glaciers  creep 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey  ;  from  their 

far  fountains 
Slowly  rolling  on  ;  there  many  a  precipice, 
Frost,  and  the  sun,  in  scorn  of  mortal  power, 
Have  piled  —  dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle  — 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower, 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream. 

We  were  soon  doomed  to  make  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  some  of  these  enor- 
mous glaciers.  Ere  long  we  came  to  one 
which  stretched  down  all  the  way  into 
the  river,  so  there  was  no  flanking  it.  At 
first  it  looked  as  if  we  were  painfully 
crossing  the  huge  ridges  of  a  fallen  moun- 
tain ;  but  this  soon  proved  to  be  an  im- 
mense glacier,  very  thickly  covered  over 
with  slabs  of  clay-slate,  and  with  large 
blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  but  with  the 
solid  ice  underneath  exposed  here  and 
there,  and  especially  in  the  surfaces  of 
the  large  crevasses  which  went  down  to 
unknown  depths.  This  glacier,  as  also 
others  which  followed,  was  a  frightfully 
fatiguing  and  exasperating  thing  to  cross, 
and  occupied  us  nearly  three  hours,  our 
guides  being  rather  at  a  loss  in  finding  a 
way  over.  I  should  have  been  the  whole 
day  upon  it,  but  for  the  astounding  per- 
formances of  my  little  Spiti  mare,  which 
now  showed  how  wise  had  been  the  selec- 
tion of  it  for  this  difficult  journey.  Never 
had  I  before  fully  realized  the  goat-like 
agility  of  these  animals,  and  I  almost  de- 
spair of  making  her  achievements  credi- 
ble. She  sprang  from  block  to  block  of 
granite,  even  with  my  weight  upon  her, 
like  an  ibex.  No  one  who  had  not  seen 
the  performance  of  a  Spiti  pony  could 
have  believed  it  possible  for  any  animal 
of  the  kind  to  go  over  the  ground  at  all, 
and  much  less  with  a  rider  upon  it.  Bat 
this  mare  went  steadily  with  me  up  and 
•down  the  ridges,  over  the  great  rough 
blocks  of  granite  and  the  treacherous 
slabs  of  slate.  I  had  to  dismount  and 
walk,  or  rather  climb,  a  little  only  three 
or  four  times,  and  that  not  so  much  from 
necessity  as  from  pity  for  the  little  crea- 
ture, which  was  trembling  in  every  limb 
from  the  great  leaps  and  other  exertions 
which  she  had  to  make.    On  these  occa- 


sions she  required  no  one  to  lead  her, 
but  followed  us  like  a  dog,  and  was  obe- 
dient to  the  voice  of  her  owner.  Shortly 
before  coming  to  the  glacier  I  thought 
she  was  going  over  a  precipice  with  me, 
owing  to  her  losing  her  footing  on  com- 
ing down  some  high  steps  ;  but  she 
saved  herself  by  falling  on  her  knees  and 
then  making  a  marvellous  side-sprins:. 
On  the  glacier,  also,  though  she  some- 
times lost  her  footing,  yet  she  always  man- 
aged to  recover  it  immediately  in  some 
extraordinary  way.  Her  great  exertions 
there  did  not  require  any  goad,  and  arose 
from  her  own  spirit  and  eager  determi- 
nation to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves,  though  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  she  was  perfectly 
placid,  and  content  to  jog  along  as  slowly 
as  might  be.  Even  when  I  was  on  this 
mare  she  would  poise  herself  on  the  top 
of  a  block  of  granite,  with  her  four  feet 
close  together  after  the  manner  of  a  goat, 
and  she  leaped  across  crevasses  of  un- 
known depth  after  having  to  go  down  a 
slippery  slope  on  one  side,  and  when,  on 
the  other,  she  had  nothing  to  jump  upon 
except  steeply  inclined  blocks  of  stone. 
The  two  Loisar  yaks  also,  magnificent 
black  creatures  with  enormous  white 
tails,  did  wonders  ;  but  their  indignant 
grunting  was  something  to  hear.  They 
had  to  be  goaded  a  good  deal,  and  were 
not  so  surprising  as  the  slender-legged 
Spiti  mare.  Of  course  the  latter  had  no 
shoes  ;  and  it  is  not  usual  to  shoe  the 
horses  of  the  Himaliya,  though  they  do 
so  sometimes  in  Kashmir;  and  in  Wuk- 
han,  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus,  there  is 
the  curious  compromise  of  shoeing  them 
with  deer's  horn,  which  protects  the 
hoofs,  while  presenting  a  surface  less 
slippery  than  iron,  and  one  more  conge- 
nial to  the  horse's  tender  foot.  There 
was  something  affecting  in  the  interest 
which  this  mare  and  some  of  the  other 
mountain-ponies  I  had  elsewhere,  took  in 
surmounting  difficulties,  and  not  less  so 
in  the  eagerness,  at  stiff  places,  of  the 
foals  which  often  accompanied  us  with- 
out carrying  any  burden.  Thus  in  early 
youth  they  get  accustomed  to  mountain- 
journeys  and  to  the  strenuous  exertions 
which  these  involve.  At  the  same  time, 
the  HimAIiyan  ponies  husband  their 
breath  very  carefully  in  going  up  long 
ascents,  and  no  urging  on  these  occa- 
sions will  force  them  to  go  faster  than 
they  think  right,  or  prevent  them  from 
stopping  every  now  and  then  just  as  long 
as  they  think  proper.  These  are  mat- 
ters which   must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
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Ionics  themselves,  and  they  do  not 
t)use  the  liberty  which  they  claim, 
[ore  trying  is  their  fondness  for  trot- 
ng  or  ambling  down  the  steepest 
icents  on  which  they  can  at  all  preserve 
their  footing  ;  and  they  show  consider- 
able impatience  when  restrained  from 
doing  so,  and  have  expressive  ways  of 
their  own  of  saying  to  tlieir  rider,  "  Why 
<!on't  you  trust  me  and  let  me  go  down 
It  my  own  pace?  I  shall  take  you  quite 
safely."  This  ambling  down  a  precipi- 
tous mountain-side  is  particularly  un- 
pleasant when  the  path  is  a  corkscrew 
one,  with  many  and  sharp  turnings,  be- 
cause  when  the  pony  rushes  down  at  a 


f  a  crevasse  which  had  got 
with  rocks,  and  that  the  place 
tly  an  uo^^ii.-  ,,r,»-      Our  Loi- 


thc  rocks 

\  ill'.'  to  t!ie 


there    may    have 


sar  bix^arrUs  had  a  s 
on  this  glacier  havin 
fall  of  a  mountain-iJ 
merly  existed  in  them 
hood.  Very  possibly 
been  a  land-slip  of  the  kind  ;  but  the 
coolies  varied  in  their  legend  about  the 
fall  of  the  peak,  some  saying  that  it  oc- 
curred two  generations,  and  others  twelve 
years  ago.  When  questioned  on  the 
subject,  they  acknowledged  that  the 
glacier  must  move,  because  every  sum- 
mer they  had  to  find  a   new  path   across 


turning,  it  seems  as  if  its   impetus  must  \  it,  and  had  to  erect  fresh  marks  in  order 
carry  it  on  and  over  ;  but  at  the  last   mo-        •    ••  ■ 

ment  it  manages  to  twist  itself  round,  so 
that  it  can  proceed  in  another  direction  ; 


and  I  think  these    intelligent  little   crea- 


to  indicate  the  way.  There  are  so  many 
crumbling  peaks  and  precipices  about 
the  great  fountains  of  this  glacier,  that 
there  is  no  absolute   need  of  the  theory 


tures  take  a  pride  in  making  as  narrow  a;  or  legend  of  the  Loisar  people  to  explain 
shave  of  the  precipice  as  possible,  and  in  ;  its  covered  condition.  This  glacier 
making  their  riders  feel  as  uncomfortable  clearly,  arose  from  a  number  of  l.ir-^e 
as  they  can.  They  are  also  great  in  "  ' 
wriggling  you  round  delicate  points  of 
rock,  where  the  loss  of  half  an  inch  would 
send  both  horse  and  rider  into  the  abyss. 
They  do  positively  enjoy  these  ticklish 


glaciers  meeting  in  a  great  valley 
filling  that  up,  and  then   pushing   ; 
selves  over  its    rim    in    one    great   ice- 
stream  down  to  the  river  ;  and  the  cruna- 
bling  precipices  and    peaks  around  were 
places  ;  and  the  more  ticklish  the  place  ■  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the   rocks    we 
and  the  deeper  the  precipice  below,  the  '  saw  below.     So  compact  had  the   cover- 
;      more  do  they  enjoy  it,  and  the  more  pre- 1  ing  got,  that   in   some  places  I    observed 

grass  and  flowers  growing  on  tl'-'^  ' 
Coleridge  has  sung  of  the  "  iiv:  s 

that  skirt  the  eternal  frost,"  bui ...- 

flowers   were   blooming  on  the    eternal 
frost  itself. 

Occasionally,  I  think,  a  living  flower  is 
found  on  Swiss  glaciers,  but  very  rarely 
—  whereas  on  the  Himdliyan,  flowers 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  the 
circumstance  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  power  of  the  sun  in  the 
Himdliyan  regions,  and  also  by  the 
that  when  the  glaciers  get  down  a  c 
distance,  they  are  so  thickly  covcrcv.  i>/ 
shattered  rocks  that  they  have  to  work 
their  way,  as  it  were,  underground.  In 
Switzerland  one  often  sees  the  great 
ploughshare  of  a  glacier  coming  down 
into  a  green  valley  and  throwing  up  the 
turf  before  it ;  but  usually  among  the 
Himdliya,  long  before  the  glacier  reaches 
any  green  valley,  it  is  literally  over- 
whelmed and  buried  beneath  the  s  .:- 
tercd  fragments  of  rock  from  the  g^  .- 
tic  precipices  and  peaks  around.  Tiiis 
slackens,  without  altogether  arresting,  its 
progress  ;  so  that  in  many  places  the 
debris  is  allowed  sufficient  rest  to  permit 


ternaturally  sagacious  do  they  become. 
They  sniff  at  such  a  place  with  delight ; 
P^et  their  head  and  neck  round  the  turn- 
ing;  experiment  carefully  to  feel  that  the 
pressure  of  your  knee  against  the  rock 
will  not  throw  the  whole  concern  off  its 
balance,  and  then  they  wriggle  their 
bodies  round  triumphantly.  I  speak  in 
this  way,  however,  only  of  the  best  ponies 
of  Spiti  and  Zanskar,  and  not  of  those  of 
Lahaul,  or  of  any  of  the  lower  Himdliyan 
provinces,  which  are  much  inferior. 

Wliile  stopping  for  breakfast  on  this 
great  glacier,  the  ice  beneath  the  stones 
on  which  we  were  gave  a  great  crack, 
and  the  stones  themselves  sank  a  little 
way.  This  caused  a  general  removal, 
and  it  looked  as  if  we  had  seated  our- 
selves for  breakfast  over  a  crevasse  (not 
a  wise  thing  to  do),  the  mouth  of  which 
had  been  blocked  up  with  stones.  To  do 
Silas  and  Nurdass  justice,  they  stuck  by 
the  breakfast-things  and  removed  these 
also ;  but  that  was,  perhaps,  because 
they  did  not  understand  the  danger  we 
were  in.  The  place  had  been  selected 
because  of  its  affording  shelter  from  the 
wind ;    but    when,    after    the   crack   oc- 


curred, I  examined  it  closely,  I  saw  quite  {of  the  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.     It 
blearly  that  we  had  been  sitting  between  struck  me  that  in  some  places  there  were 
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even  what  might  be  called  subterranean 
glaciers  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fallen 
debris  had  so  formed  together  and  solidi- 
fied, that  the  ice-stream  worked  below  it 
without  disturbing  the  solidified  surface. 

And  here,  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  Alps,*  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to 
compare  the  Himaliya  with  these  Euro- 
pean mountains,  which  are  so  well  known 
to  the  English  public.  The  Himaliya,  as 
a  whole,  are  not  so  richly  apparelled  as 
the  Alps.  In  Kashmir,  and  some  parts 
of  the  Sutlej  valley,  and  of  the  valleys  on 
their  Indian  front,  they  are  rich  in  the 
most  glorious  vegetation,  and  present,  in 
that  respect,  a  more  picturesque  appear- 
ance than  any  parts  of  Switzerland  can 
boast  of ;  but  one  may  travel  among  the 
great  ranges  of  the  Asiatic  mountains 
for  weeks,  and  even  months,  through  the 
most  sterile  scenes,  without  coming  on 
any  of  these  regions  of  beauty.  There 
is  not  here  the  same  close  union  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  loveliness  and  sublimity, 
which  is  everywhere  to  be  found  over 
the  Alps.  There  is  a-  terrible  want  of 
level  ground  and  of  green  meadows  en- 
closed by  trees.  Except  in  Kashmir, 
and  about  the  east  of  Ladak,  there  are 
no  lakes.  We  miss  much  those  Swiss 
and  Italian  expanses  of  deep  blue  water, 
in  which  white  towns  and  villages,  snowy 
peaks  and  dark  mountains,  are  so  beauti- 
fully mirrored.  There  is  also  a  great 
want  of  perennial  waterfalls  of  great 
height  and  beauty,  such  as  the  Staub- 
bach  ;  though  in  summer,  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  Himaliya,  in  several 
places,  present  long  graceful  streaks  of 
dust-foam. 

The  striking  contrasts  and  the  more 
wonderful  scenes  are  not  crowded  to- 
gether as  they  are  in  Switzerland.  Both 
eye  and  mind  are  apt  to  be  wearied 
among  the  Himdliya  by  the  unbroken 
repetition  of  similar  scenes  during  con- 
tinuous and  arduous  travel,  extending 
over  days  and  weeks  together  ;  and  one 
sorely  misses  Goethe's  Ekschen,  or  the 
beautiful  little  corners  of  nature  which 
satisfy  the  eye  and  mind  alike.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  sufficiently  filled  up  in  its  de- 
tail, and  the  continuous  repetition  of  the 
vast  outlines  is  apt  to  become  oppressive. 
The  very  immensity  of  the  Himdliya  pre- 
vents us  from  often  beholding  at  a 
glance,  as  among  the  Alps,  the  wonderful 
contrast  of  green  meadows,  darker  pines, 
green   splintered  glaciers,   dark  precipi- 
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the  author,  in  Maga  for  1865-66. 


by 


tous  cliffs,  blue  distant  hills,  white  slopes 
of  snow  and  glittering  icy  summits. 
There  are  points  in  the  Sutlej  valley  and 
in  Kashmir  where  something  like  this  is 
presented,  and  in  a  more  overpowering 
manner  than  anywhere  in  Europe ;  but 
months  of  difficult  travel  separate  these 
two  regions,  and  their  beauty  cannot  be 
said  to  characterize  the  Himaliya  gener- 
ally. But  what,  even  in  Switzerland, 
would  be  great  mountains,  are  here 
dwarfed  into  insignificant  hills  ;  and  it 
requires  some  time  for  the  eye  to  under- 
stand the  immense  Himdliyan  heights 
and  depths.  Some  great  rock,  or  the 
foot  of  some  precipice  which  is  pointed 
out  as  our  camping-place  for  the  night, 
looks  at  first  as  if  it  were  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  off,  but  after  hours  of  arduous 
ascent,  it  seems  almost  as  far  off  as 
ever. 

The  human  element  of  the  Western 
mountains  is  greatly  wanting  in  those  of 
the  East  ;  for  though  here  and  there  a 
monastery  like  Ki,  or  a  village  like  Dan- 
kar  may  stand  out  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
the  dingy-coloured,  flat-roofed  Himaliyan 
hamlets  are  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  rocks  amid  which  they  stand. 
The  scattered  chalets  and  sen  huts  of 
Switzerland  are  wholly  wanting  ;  and 
the  European  traveller  misses  the  some- 
times bright  and  comely  faces  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  Alps.  I  need  scarcely 
say,  also,  that  the  more  wonderful  scenes 
of  the  "Abode  of  Snow"  are  far  from 
being  easily  accessible,  even  when  we 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  great  mountains. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  cloud- 
land  of  the  Himaliya  is  so  varied  and 
gorgeous  as  that  of  the  mountains  of 
Europe,  though  the  sky  is  of  a  deeper 
blue,  and  the  heavens  are  much  more 
brilliant  at  night. 

But  when  all  these  admissions  in 
favour  of  Switzerland  are  made,  the 
Himdliya  still  remain  unsurpassed,  and 
even  unapproached,  as  regards  all  the 
wilder  and  grander  features  of  mountain 
scenery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Alps 
which  can  afford  even  a  faint  idea  of  the 
savage  desolation  and  appalling  sublim- 
ity of  many  of  the  Himaliyan  scenes. 
Nowhere,  also,  have  the  faces  of  the 
mountains  been  so  scarred  and  riven  by 
the  nightly  action  of  frost,  and  the  mid- 
day floods  from  melting  snow.  In  almost 
every  valley  we  see  places  where  whole 
peaks  or  sides  of  great  mountains  have 
very  recently  come  shattering  down  ;  and 
the  thoughtful  traveller  must  feel  that  no 
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I  lower  or  knowledge  he  possesses  can 
Icure  him  against  such  a  catastrophe, 
)f  prevent  his  bones  being  buried,  so 
iat  there  would  be  little  likelihood  of 
jeir  release  until  the  solid  earth  dis- 
blves.  And,  though  rare,  there  are  sud- 
en  passages  from  these  scenes  of  gran- 
deur and  savage  desolation  to  almost 
tropical  luxuriance,  and  more  than  trop- 
ical beauty  of  organic  nature.  Such 
changes  are  startling  and  delightful,  as  in 
the  passage  from  Dras  into  the  upper 
Sind  valley  of  Kashmir;  while  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  the  world  of  vegetation 
than  the  great  cedars,  pines,  and  syca- 
mores of  many  of  the  lower  valleys. 

It  is  needless  to  look  in  the  Himdliya 
for  a  population  so  energetic  and  inter- 
esting as  the  Swiss,  the  Vaudois,  or  the 
Tyrolese  ;  and  these  mountains  have  no 
women  whose  attractions  at  all  approach 
those  of  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  from 
Lugano  eastward,  or  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Engadine  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Tibetan 
population  is  hardly  abundant  enough,  or 
of  sufficiently  strong  7/iora/e,  for  heroic 
or  chivalric  efforts  such  as  have  been 
made  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Swiss, 
the  Wal'dcnses,  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
and  the  mountaineers  of  some  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  even  of  Asia.  There  are 
traditions  enough  among  the  Himdiiya, 
but  they  usually  relate  either  to  the 
founding  of  monasteries,  the  destruction 
of  invaders,  like  Zorawar  Singh,  whose 
forces  had  been  previously  dispersed  by 
the  troops  of  Lassa,  or  the  death  of  trav- 
elling-parties in  snowstorms,  and  from 
the  avalanches  of  snow  or  rock.  Nowhere, 
unless  in  the  vast  cloudy  forms  of  Hindu 
mythology,  do  we  meet  with  traditions  of 
heroes  or  sages  of  whom  it  can  be  said, 
that 

Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountain  ; 
Their  mem'ry  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain  ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Rolled  mingling  with  their  fame  forever. 

How  easily  Kashmir,  with  a  European 
population,  might  have  guarded  its  passes 
and  preserved  its  independence  !  but  it 
has  scarcely  ever  made  any  attempt  to  do 
so;  and  the  people  of  Tibet  have  not 
shown  much  more  heroism,  though  they 
have  had  abundant  experience  of  fi|2;ht- 
ing.  The  introduction  of  Biidhism  into 
this  elevated  country  was  no  doubt  ac- 
complished only  by  means  of  much  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  early  mission- 
aries ;  but  the  shadowy  forms  of  that 
age  are  most  indistinctly  seen,  and  have 
lilile  allractiou  for  the  modern  European. 
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I  There  is  much  of  interest,  however,  in 
I  Lamaism  and  in  the  very  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  Tibetan  race  ;  and  1  found  it 
imjjossible  to  move  among  these  people, 
especially  in  the  more  primitive  parts  ol 
the  country,  without  contracting  a  great 
liking  for  them,  and  admiration  for  their 
honesty,  their  patience,  and  their  placid- 
ity of  temper,  in  circumstances  whicli 
must  be  trying  for  these  virtues. 

The  Alps  extend  only  for  about  six 
hundred  miles,  counting  their  c\ 
length  from  Hungary  to  the  Mc 
nean,  and  their  lateral  extent  is  vei)  u.u- 
row  ;  but  the  Himdliya  proper  are  at 
least  1,500  miles  in  length.  They  are  a 
great  deal  more  if  we  add  to  them  the 
Hindu  Kush,  which  really  constitute  only 
a  continuation  of  the  range,  and  their 
breadth  is  so  great  that  at  some  points  it 
is  more  than  half  the  entire  length  of  the 
Alps.  If,  as  Royle  remarks,  we  consider 
the  Hindu  Kiish  to  be  a  continuation,  not 
so  much  of  the  Kuen-lung,  as  of  the 
Himdliya,  then  these  latter  extend  from 
the  equator  (by  their  branches  into  the 
Malaya  Peninsula)  to  45  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  over  73  degrees  of 
tude.  That  is  a  gigantic  space  oi  in.,- 
earth's  surface,  and  affords  a  splendid 
base  for  the  giant  peaks  which  rise  up  to 
almost  thirty  thousand  feet ;  but,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  there  is  even  more 
meaning  than  this,  and  more  propriety 
than  the  Arabs  themselves  understooci, 
in  their  phrase,  "The  Stony  Girdle  of 
the  Earth,"  because  this  great  central 
range  can  easily  be  traced  from  the 
mountains  of  Formosa  in  the  China  Sea 
to  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  sink  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This  fact  has  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  geographers  ;  and 
Dr.  Mackay,  especially,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  it  in  his  admirable  *' Manual  of 
Modern  Geography,"  though  he  has  not 
known  the  expressive  phrase  of  his  \'  ■  » 
predecessors.  The  Western  Hi: 
are  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  ran^;.  _. 
ing  from  south-east  to  north-west.  They 
are  properly  the  Central  Himiliya;  the 
Hindu  Kush  are  the  Western  ;  and  what 
are  now  called  the  Central  Himdliya  are 
the  Eastern.  These  are  the  most  ob- 
vious great  natural  divisions ;  but  addi- 
tional confusion  is  caused  by  the  Inner 
Himdliya,  or  the  interior  ranges,  being 
also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Cen- 
tral. It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  take 
the  Pamir  Steppe  as  a  centre,  and  to 
speak  of  the  western  range  as  a  bound- 
ary w.all  to  the  high  table-land  of  West- 
era  Asia,  sep.-iratin2  the  waters  of   the 
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Arabian  Gulf  from  those  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Arah  That  por- 
tion consists  of  the  Hindu  Kiish,  the 
Parapomisan  mountains,  the  Elburz,  the 
Za^ros  of  Kurdistan,  Ararat  and  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  the  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus  ;  and  these  are  continued  through 
Europe  in  the  mountains  of  Greece  and 
European  Turkey,  the  Alps,  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  south- 
eastern range  runs  from  the  Pamir  to  the 
China  Sea,  in  the  Himaliya,  and  in  the 
branches  from  it  which  go  down  into  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Annam.  The  east- 
ern range  goes  nearly  due  east  from  the 
Pamir  to  the  Pacific  in  the  Kuen-lung, 
and  in  the  Pe-ling,  which  separate  the 
Yang-tze  from  the  Yellow  River,  There 
is  also  a  north-east  range,  which  runs 
from  the  Pamir  to  Behring's  Strait,  in- 
cluding the  Tengu  Tagh,  and  several 
ranges  in  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka.  But 
the  Himdliya  proper,  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  may  be  said  to  be  enclosed  by 
the  Indus,  the  Brahmaputra,  and  the 
great  northern  plain  of  India.  That  is  a 
very  simple  and  intelligible  boundary 
line  ;  for  the  two  rivers  rise  close  to- 
gether in,  or  near  in  the  neighbourhood  of. 
Lake  Mansorawar  ;  in  the  first  part  of 
their  course  they  flow  close  behind  the 
great  ranges  of  the  Himdliya,  and  they 
cut  through  the  mountains  at  points 
where  there  is  some  reason  for  consider- 
ing that  new  ranges  commence. 

In  adopting  "The  Abode  of  Snow" 
as  the  running  title  of  these  papers,  I 
only  gave  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
Himdliya,  which  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  languages 
of  India.  It  is  a  compound  word,  com- 
posed of  hi?na,  snow  or  winter,  and  aliya 
or  aldya,  an  abode  or  place.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  thus  Hima-aliya;  and 
as  the  double  a  is  contracted  into  one, 
even  the  infant  philologist  of  modern 
times  will  perceive  the  erroneousness  of 
our  ordinary  English  way  of  pronoun- 
Himalaya."*      The 


*  We  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  French  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  infant  philologist  (and 
all  infants  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  philologists  nowa- 
days) will  find  it  pretty  safe  always  to  reverse  the  ac- 
cents which  he  finds  Englishmen  putting  upon  foreign 
names.  Even  such  a  simple  and  obvioais  word  as 
lirfndisi  we  must  turn  into  Brindfsi ;  and  it  is  still  worse 
when  we  come  to  give  names  of  our  own  to  localities. 
Wliat  a  descent  from  "  The  Abode  of  Snow  "  to  "  The 
Hills"  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  even  when  the  latter 
phrase  may  come  from  a  rosebud  mouth!  But  that  is 
not  so  striking  an  example  of  our  national  taste  as  one 
v.'hich  has  occurred  in  Jamaica,  where  a  valley  which 
used  to  be  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  "  Bocaguas,"  or 
"Mouth  of  the  Waters,"  has  been  transmuted  by  us 
uito  "  Bog  Walks."    A  still  more  curious  transrauta- 


Sanscrit  word  hima  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  signify  the  moon  and  a  pearl ; 
but  even  thus  a  portion  of  its  original 
meaning  is  denoted.  No  doubt  this  hima 
is  closely  cognate  with  the  Latin  hiems 
and  hibermis,  for  hiDierimis ;  with  the 
Greek  ;t'a)v  {x^lfid),  the  Persico-Zend  zim 
and  zima,  and  the  Slavonic  si7na,  a  word 
used  for  winter.  As  the  great  abode  of  the 
gods  is  held  by  the  Hindus  to  be  in  the 
Himdliya,  and  the  word  Himdliya  itself  is 
used  by  them  in  that  sense,  it  is  obvious 
that  Himmel,  the  German  word  for 
heaven,  comes  from  the  same  source  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of  in 
European  languages  which  takes  in  both 
compounds.  This  must  surely  have  oc- 
curred to  the  lexicographers,  but  I  have 
not  noticed  any  reference  to  it.  It  also 
occurs  to  me  that  the  word  "  Imaus," 
which  Milton  uses  in  the  third  book  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  which  he  took  from 
Pliny,  may  very  likely  be  from  hhnas, 
another  Sanscrit  form  used  for  winter 
and  for  the  Himaliya.  In  Hindu  my- 
thology these  mountains  are  personified 
as  the  husband  of  Manaka.  He  was  also 
the  father  of  Ddrga,  the  great  goddess  of 
destruction,  who  became  incarnate  as 
Parvati,  or  the  "daughter  of  the  mount- 
ain," in  order  to  captivate  Siva  and  with- 
draw him  from  a  penance  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  perform  in  the  Himaliya. 
It  IS,  then,  with  the  god  of  destruction 
and  his  no  less  terrible  spouse,  that  the 
Himaliya  are  more  specially  associated, 
rather  than  with  the  brighter  form  of 
Vishnu,  the  Preserver ;  but  the  whole 
Hindu  pantheon  are  also  regarded  as 
dwelling  among  the  inaccessible  snowy 
peaks  of  these  inaccessible  mountains. 
Neither  Cretan  Ida  nor  Thessalian  Olym- 
pus can  boast  of  such  a  company  ;  and, 
looking  up  to  the  snows  of  the  Kailas,  it 
may  well  be  said  that  — 

Every  legend  fair, 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carv'd  out  of  nature  for  itself,  is  there. 

Being  a  boundary  wall  to  the  Tibetan 
and  other  elevated  plains  of  Central  Asia, 
the  Himdliya  are  usually  steep  towards 
the    Indian     side,     and     more     gradual 


tion,  though  of  a  reverse  order,  occurred  in  Hong- 
Kong,  in  the  early  days  of  that  so-called  colony.  There 
was  a  street  there,  much  frequented  by  sailors,  in 
which  Chinese  damsels  used  to  sit  at  the  windows  and 
greet  the  passers-by  with  the  invitation,  "  Come  'long, 
Jack  ;  "  consequently  the  street  became  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Come 'long  Street,"  which  in  theChmese 
mouth  was  Kum  Li'tng,  or  "The  Golden  Dragon." 
So,  when  the  streets  were  named  and  placarded, 
"Come  along  Street"  appeared,  both  in  Chinese  and 
English,  as  the  Street  of  the  Golden  Dragon. 


■ 

I^Kthe  north-east ;  but  this  rule  has  many 
■^■exceptions,  as  in  tiie  case  of  the  Kailas 
I^Band  the  lofty  mountains  forming  the 
I^Bsouthern  boundary  of  the  Shigri  valley. 
P^*  There  the  fall  is  as  abrupt  as  it  could 
well  be  towards  the  north,  and  the  twen- 
ty-three-thousand-fcet  Akun  peaks  in 
Siiru  seem  to  stand  up  like  needles.  The 
statement  frequently  made  that  there  is 
more  soil  and  more  springs  on  the  north- 
ern than  on  the  southern  side,  applies 
specially  only  to  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
'  terior  range  which  runs  from  the  Nar- 
kanda  Ghaut  up  to  the  Kailas.  The  line 
of  perpetual  snow  is  very  high  in  the 
Himdliya,  and  its  height  detracts  some- 
what from  their  grandeur  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, though  that  increases  their  savage 
appearance.  In  the  western  ranges  it  goes 
up  so  high  as  18,500  feet  on  their  south- 
ern and  nineteen  thousand  feet  on  their 
northern  faces  ;  but  this  only  means  that 
we  tind  exposed  surfaces  of  rock  at  these 
heights,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  a  literal 
rule.  Where  snow  can  lodge  it  is  rare  to 
find  bare  tracks  above  sixteen  thousand 
feet  at  any  period  of  the  year  ;  and  even 
in  August  a  snowstorm  may  cover  every- 
thing down  to  twelve  thousand  feet,  or 
even  lower.  There  are  great  beds  of 
snow  and  glaciers  which  remain  unre- 
moved  during  the  summer  far  below 
eighteen  thousand  feet.  In  the  Swiss 
Alps  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  8.900 
feet ;  so  there  is  the  enormous  differ- 
ence on  this  point  of  ten  thousand  feet 
between  the  two  mountain  ranges  ;  and 
so  it  may  be  conceived  how  intense  must 
be  the  heat  in  summer  of  the  deeper 
valleys  of  the  Himdliya:  but  in  winter 
the  snow  comes  down  in  the  latter  mount- 
ains to  three  thousand  feet  or  lower  occ.i- 
sionally  ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  range  of 
twenty-six  thousand  feet  of  snow  instead 
of  fourteen  thousand  as  among  the  Alps. 
The  arrest  of  the  clouds  of  the  Indian 
south-east  monsoon  on  tlje  outer  range 
of  the  Himdliya  combines,  with  other 
causes,  to  create  an  extraordinary  dry- 
ness of  atmosphere,  and  this  aridity  in- 
creases on  the  steppes  beyond.  Hence, 
even  when  the  temperature  may  be  very 
low,  there  is  often  very  little  snow  to  be 
deposited,  and  the  accumulations  on  the 
high  mountains  have  been  the  work  of 
ages.  It  has  often  been  observed,  in 
polar  and  mountainous  regions,  how 
great  is  the  power  of  solar  rays  passing 
through  iiighly  rarefied  air ;  and  upon 
the  great  heights  of  the  Himdliya,  the  ef- 
fect of  these  rays  is  something  terrible* 
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I  \Vhco  they  are  reflected  from  new-f illen 
I  snow  their  power  is  so   In'  •.    I 

j  have  seen   them   raise  my    .  ter 

(when  placed  at  a  particul.ir  aii^lc  against 
a  great  sheet  of  sunlit  snow  and  ex- 
posed at  the  same  time  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun)  from  a  little  above  freezing- 
point,  which  was  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  to  192**  Fahrenheit,  or  between  the 
points  ai  which  spirits  boil  and  water 
boils  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  spite  of  this,  and  though 
snow-blindness  is  often  the  result,  yet  no 
cases  of  sunstroke  appear  to  occur  in  the 
Himdliya,  and  supports  the  theory  that 
sunstroke  partakes  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  heat-apoplexy  than  of  mere  injury 
to  the  head  in  the  first  instance.  The 
difference  of  temperature  between  the 
days  and  nights  is  not  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  extremely  rapid  radia- 
tion of  heat  there  is  at  high  altitudes. 
The  change  arising  from  that  cause  would 
be  almost  killing  were  it  not  for  the  for- 
tunate fact  that  the  atmosphere  forced 
up  by  the  warmth  of  the  day  descends  at 
night,  and,  being  conden'scd.  •'■ives  out 
heat.     The  cold  of  the  II  is  been 

known  suddenly  to  kill  1  len  they 

were  exposed  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
though  they  could  safely  have  borne  a 
much  lower  temperature  in  still  air.  The 
wind  is  certainly  the  great  drawback  both 
to  health  and  comfort  among  these  great 
mountains  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
its  advantage,  being  caused  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  heated  air  from  below,  which,  af- 
terwards descending  and  contracting, 
renders  the  nights  endurable.  I  under- 
stand that  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
go  up  to  that  monastery  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  vowed  to  remain  there  for  tifteen 
years,  only  in  rare  instances  are  able  to 
remain  so  long,  and  that  does  not  say 
much  for  high  mountain  air;  but  it  may 
be  the  seclusion  of  their  life  up  there, 
and  other  defects  in  it,  which  makes  that 
life  so  injurious  to  them.  If  any  one 
would  allow  me  a  thousand  a  year  on 
condition  that  I  always  keep  above  twelve 
thousand  feet,  I  should  be  happy  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  to  write  a  warm  obit- 
uary notice  of  my  benefactor  when  he 
dies  below. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  Shigri  valley:  my 
second  camping-place  there  was  desti- 
tute of  wood  ;  but  it  was  very  "ri<<v  :^nd 
sheltered.     The  bij^ttrn'trs  ha  m- 

tage  of  an  immense  stone   n  oh 

there  were  small  hollows  for  them  to 
sleep  in  ;  and  there  was  good  water  ac- 
cessible, which   is  often  a  difficulty,  be- 
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cause  though  there  may  be  "  water,  water 
everywhere  "  about  in  those  regions,  both 
in  a  solid  and  a  liquid  shape,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  can  be  easily 
got  at ;  for  you  may  have  to  descend  a 
precipice  of  a  thousand  feet  in  order  to 
get  at  the  river,  or  to  ascend  as  high  to 
reach  the  glacier,  which  ceases  to  give 
out  streams  towards  evening.  At  three 
P.M.,  the  thermometer  was  so  low  as  40^, 
though  during  the  day  there  had  been  a 
blazing  sun  and  no  clouds.  From  this 
spot,  on  the  third  day,  the  road  was  lit- 
erally frightful,  not  so  much  in  the  sense 
of  being  dangerous  as  exasperating.  It 
chiefly  went  over  great  stones,  with 
scarcely  the  affectation,  even,  of  a  track. 
Sometimes  it  followed  the  bed  of  the 
Chandra,  anon  ascended  the  steep  stony 
or  precipitous  banks  of  that  river,  and 
wound  along  the  edge  of  precipices  on 
paths  fit  only  for  deer  or  goats.  We  had 
to  ford  quite  a  number  of  cold  streams, 
which  did  not  fail  to  evoke  plaintive  cries 
from  the  women,  and  crossed  at  the  foot 
of  several  glaciers,  which  did  not  appear 
to  descend  quite  to  the  river,  but  very 
possibly  did  so,  because  I  had  neither 
time  nor  patience  for  close  examination, 
and  the  shattered  debris  I  several  times 
crossed  might  well  have  had  ice  beneath. 
It  was  necessary  to  dismount  and  scram- 
ble on  foot  every  now  and  then  ;  and 
nine  continuous  hours  of  this  sort  of 
thing  were  too  much  for  an  invalid.  The 
Spiti  pony  could  be  trusted  almost  im- 
plicitly ;  but  many  of  the  ascents  were 
too  much  for  it  with  a  rider ;  riding 
among  the  great  stones  endangered  one's 
knees,  and,  on  some  of  the  high  paths, 
there  was  not  room  for  it  to  pass  with  a 
rider.  And  if  the  pony  could  be  trusted, 
not  so  could  its  saddle,  which  very  nearly 
brought  us  both  to  grief.  We  came  to 
some  high  steps  —  that  is  to  say,  large 
stones  lying  so  as  to  make  natural  steps 
each  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
high  — leading  down  upon  a  narrow  rock 
ledge,  which  ran  (above  a  precipice) 
slightly  turned  inwards  from  the  line  of 
descent.  It  was  madness  to  ride  down 
here  ;  but  I  had  been  so  worried  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  road,  and  by  constant 
mounting  and  dismounting,  that  I  pre- 
ferred doing  so,  and  the  pony  quite  jus- 
tified my  confidence.  But  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  when  it  stepped  with  both 
feet  from  the  last  stone  on  to  the  ledge, 
when  I  was  leaning  back  to  the  very  ut- 
most, and  everything  was  at  the  highest 
strain,  then,  just  as  its  feet  struck  the 
rock,  the  crupper  gave  way,  and  the  sad- 
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die  slipped  forward  on  the  pony's  neck, 
throwing  us  both  off  our  balance.  We 
must  have  both  gone  over  hundreds  of 
feet  had  not  a  preservative  instinct  en- 
abled me  to  throw  myself  off  the  saddle 
upon  the  ledge  of  rock.  This  movement, 
of  course,  was  calculated  to  send  the 
pony  outwards,  and,  all  the  more  surely, 
overboard;'  but  in  falling  I  caught  hold 
of  its  mane,  pulled  it  down  on  the  top  of 
me,  and  held  it  there  until  some  of  the 
bigarries  came  to  our  release.  A  short 
time  elapsed  before  they  did  so,  and  the 
little  pony  seemed  quite  to  understand, 
and  acquiesce  in,  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining still.  I  was  riding  alone  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  and,  had  we  gone 
over,  should  probably  not  have  been 
missed  at  the  time,  or  found  afterwards. 
Nor  can  I  exactly  say  that  it  was  I  my- 
self who  saved  us  both,  because  there 
was  not  an  instant's  time  for  thought  in 
the  matter.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  was 
done,  and  that  I  was  a  good  deal  bruised 
and  stiffened  by  the  fall.  I  had  to  lie 
down,  quite  exhausted  and  sore,  when- 
ever I  reached  our  third  day's  camping- 
ground,  which  was  a  very  exposed,  dusty, 
and  disagreeable  one. 

Next  morning  I  did  not  start  till  eight, 
and  ordered  all  the  bigarries  to  keep  be- 
hind me,  as  I  was  afraid  of  their  pushing 
on  to  Kokser,  a  distance  which  would 
have  been  too  much  for  me.  The  road 
in  many  places  was  nearly  as  bad  as  that 
of  the  previous  day,  and  there  were  dan- 
gerous descents  into  deep  ravines  ;  but, 
in  part,  it  was  very  pleasant,  running 
high  above  the  river  over  rounded  hills 
covered  with  flowery  grass.  The  way 
was  also  enlivened  by  flocks  of  sheep, 
some  laden  with  salt,  and  by  very  civil 
shepherds  from  Kulii  and  Bussahir.  The 
usual  camping-ground  was  occupied  by 
large  flocks,  and,  for  the  sake  of  shelter, 
I  had  to  camp  close  above  a  precipice. 
Here  I  purchased  from  the  Kiilii  shep- 
herds a  wonderful  young  dog  called 
Djeola,  a  name  which,  with  my  Indian 
servants  and  the  public  in  general,  very 
soon  got  corrupted  into  Julia.  This  ani- 
mal did  not  promise  at  first  to  be  any 
acquisition.  Though  only  five  or  six 
months  old,  it  became  perfectly  furious 
on  being  handed  over  to  me  and  tied  up. 
I  fastened  it  to  ray  tent-pole,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  it  tore  the  drill, 
nearly  pulled  the  tent  down,  hanged  itself 
until  it  was  insensible,  and  I  only  got  to 
sleep  after  somehow  it  managed  to 
escape.  I  recovered  it,  however,  next 
morning ;  and  after  a  few  days  it  became 


I^Kte.  Djedia  was  a  source  of  constant 
l^^imusement.  I  never  knew  a  dog  in 
r  which  there  was  so  fresh  a  sprinjj  of 
strong  simple  life.  But  the  curious  thing 
is  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
Scotch  collie,  though  considerably  larger 
than  any  of  these  animals.  Take  a  black- 
and-tan  collie,  double  its  size,  and  you 
have  very  much  what  "Julia"  became 
after  he  had  been  a  few  months  in  my 
possession  ;  for  when  I  got  him  he  was 
cnly  tne  or  six  months  old.  The  only 
liitferences  were  that  the  tail  was  thicker 
diu\  more  bushy,  the  jaw  more  powerful, 
and  he  had  large  dew-claws  upon  his  hind 
feet.  Black  dogs  of  this  kind  are  called 
sussa  by  the  Tibetans,  and  the  red 
species,  of  which  I  had  a  friend  at  Pu,  are 
f/.'us/a/i/^.  The  wild  dog  is  said  to  go  up 
to  the  snow-line  in  the  Himdliya,  and  to 
hunt  in  packs  ;  but  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  any,  and  I  suspect  their  habitat  is  only 
the  Indian  side  of  the  Himdliya.  Such 
packs  of  dogs  undoubtedly  exist  on  the 
Western  Ghauts  of  India,  and  they  are 
not  afraid  of  attacking  the  tiger,  over- 
coming it  piecemeal,  while  the  enraged 
lord  of  the  forest  can  only  destroy  a 
small  number  of  his  assailants  ;  but  very 
little  is  really  known  about  them.  An 
interesting  field  for  the  zoologist  is  still 
open  in  an  examination  of  the  wild  dog 
of  Western  India,  the  wild  ass,  yak,  and 
horse  of  Tibet,  and  the  wild  camel,  which 
is  rumoured  still  to  exist  in  the  forests 
to  the  east  of  Yarkund.  I  mentioned 
this  latter  animal  to  Ur.  Stolicska,  who 
had  not  heard  of  it,  and  thought  that 
such  camels  would  be  only  specimens  of 
the  domestic  species  which  had  got  loose 
and  established  themselves,  with  their 
progeny,  in  the  wilderness;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  investigation,  from  a 
scientific  i)oint  of  view;  and,  perhaps, 
the  Yarkund  Mission  may  have  brought 
back  some  information  in  regard  to  it. 

But  though  Dje61a  was  most  savage 
on  being  tied  up  and  transferred  to  a 
new  owner,  there  was  nothing  essen- 
tially savage,  rude,  brutish,  or  currish 
in  its  nature.  Indeed  it  very  soon  re- 
minded me  of  the  admirable  words  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  English  writers 
upon  dogs:  "Take  an  example  of  a 
dogy,  and  mark  what  generosity  and 
courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  is  main- 
tained by  a  man  who  to  him  is  instead  of 
a  god  or  mclior  natural  It  not  only 
became   reconciled  to  me,  but  watched 
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over  me  with  an  almost  ludicrous  fidelity, 
and  never  got  entirely  reconciled  even  to 
my  servants.  The  striking  my  tent  ia 
the  morning  was  an  interference  with  its 
private  property  to  which  it  strongly  ob- 
jected, and  if  not  kt  t  time 
it  would  attack  the  /  cd.  I 
also  found  on  getting  ;u  *  '*. 
regarded  all  Sahibs  as  s 
acters,  to  be  laid  hold  01  .a  .  ;i.  u  ,  .  ui, 
fortunately,  it  had  a  way  of  seizing  them 
without  doing  much  damage,  as  it  would 
hold  a  sheep,  and  the  men  it  did  seize 
were  good-natured  sportsmen.  It  de- 
lighted in  finding  any  boy  among  our 
bigarries  that  it  could  tyrannize  over,  but 
never  really  hurt  him.  It  was  very  fond 
of  biting  the  heels  of  vaks  and  horses, 
and  then  thinking  itself  ill-treated  when 
they  kicked.  Its  relations  with  Nako 
were  also  amusing.  That  old  warrior 
had  no  jealousy  of  Djedia,  and  treated  it 
usually  with  silent  contempt,  unless  it 
drew  near  when  he  was  feeding  —  a  piece 
of  temerity  which  the  young  dog  soon 
learned  the  danger  of.  But  DjecSia  would 
sometimes  indulge  in  gamesome  and 
affectionate  fits  towards  Nako,  which 
the  latter  never  invited  and  barelv  tole- 
rated, and  which  usually  resulted  in  a 
short  and  sharp  fight,  in  which  Dje<5la 
got  speedily  vanquished,  but  took  its 
punishment  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
without  either  fear  or  anger.  I  had  in- 
tended this  Himdliyan  giant  sheep-dog 
for  the  admirable  writer  and  genial  sage, 
Dr.  John  Brown,  who  has  given  us  "  Rab 
and  his  Friends,"  who  would  have  been 
able  to  do  justice  to  its  merits  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  sheep-dogs  of  Scotland, 
but  could  not  arrange  that  conveniently, 
and  left  it  with  a  friend  at  Puna. 

When  in  the  Shigri  valley  I  kept  a 
watch  for  any  symptoms  of  gold,  but  did 
not  notice  any,  and  on  other  grounds 
should  not  think  it  likely  that  gold  exists 
there  in  any  quantity.  But  Mr.  Thcodor, 
a  German  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
construction  of  the  road  over  the  Barra 
Lucka  Pass,  told  me  that  he  had  found 
silver  ore  in  this  valley.  I  may  m- 
that  the  first  great  glacier  which  1 1 1 
has  pushed  its  way  into  the  Chandra,  ana 
threatens  to  close  up  that  river  in  a  very 
serious  manner,  as  it  once  did  before, 
which  might  lead  to  disasters  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Chandr:i-'-'"'>  ■"  '  '^^  ''^e 
Chenab,  similar  to  t  I 
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The  Americans  have  lately  been  cele- 
brating the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  It  was  not  a  very 
big  battle,  but  it  was  undeniably  a  very 
important  one  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
grudge  them  any  satisfaction  which  they 
may  derive  from  firing  the  usual  salvos 
of  'congratulatory  orations,  poems,  and 
festivities.  It  is  melancholy  to  think, 
however,  that  we  are  probably  entering 
upon  around  of  such  celebrations.  Next 
year  will  of  course  see  the  biggest  of  all 
possible  celebrations  of  the  inevitable 
Fourth  of  July.  We  pity  the  unfortunate 
orators  who  are  perhaps  even  now  cud- 
gelling their  brains  for  something  new  to 
say  upon  an  event  which  has  already  been 
the  pretext  for  an  unparalelled  quantity 
of  nonsense  ;  but  we  admit  that  the  per- 
formance is  inevitable.  We  think,  how- 
ever, with  a  certain  alarm  of  possibilities 
nearer  home.  We  in  this  country  are  i 
perhaps  not  likely  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  our  final  riddance  of  a  very 
troublesome  set  of  subjects  ;  for  we  must 
confess  that,  however  desirable  the  re- 
sult, it  was  brought  about  in  the  most 
objectionable  way  and  reflected  the  least 
possible  credit  upon  our  intelligence. 
But  so  many  distinguished  people  were 
born  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  taste  for  such  celebrations  seems 
to  be  so  much  on  the  increase,  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  deluge  of  platitudes. 
The  centenary  of  Byron's  birth,  for  exam- 
ple, as  we  were  reminded  the  other  day  by 
an  enthusiastic  contemporary,  is  not  far 
ahead,  and  the  edifying  discussion  started 
by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  hardly  had 
time  to  grow  cool.  We  shall  probably 
have  it  all  over  again,  together  with  a 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  remov- 
ing the  poet's  remains  to  Westminster 
Al)bey.  Inferior  luminaries  abound. 
The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Scott's 
friend,   Leyden,  is  to  be  celebrated  this   star,   instead  of  a  mere  meteor.     It 


willingness  in  the  public  to  listen  to  any 
quantity   of  twaddle,  that  the  practice   is 
certain  to  flourish.     It  is  useless  to  ask 
for  its  logical  justification,  because  logic 
has    obviously    nothing   to    do    with    it. 
There  is  no  more   reason  why  we  should 
turn  our  eyes  backwards  to  a  distance  of 
precisely  one    hundred   years  than  to  a 
distance   of  ninety-nine  or  one  hundred 
and  one.     But   the  human  mind  is   gov- 
erned by  arbitrary  associations,  and  we 
must  take  the   consequences.     There  is, 
indeed,  a  rough   propriety  in  fixing  some 
such  period.     We    may  say    with    some 
approach  to  accuracy  that  a  book  does 
not  permanently  take   its  place  in  litera- 
ture till  it   has  lived  for  a  century  —  that 
is    to  say,  for  about    three    generations. 
Such  a  length  of  vitality   shows,  in  fact, 
that  its  celebrity  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  accidental  fashion.     The  first  glow  of 
success  is  generally  followed  by  a  period 
of  depression,  because  the  second  gen- 
eration naturally  despises  the  taste  of  the 
first.     The  best  of  sons  generally  thinks 
that  his  father  was  a  bit  of  a  fool.     The 
change  of  taste  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  own  time,  and  which  is  therefore  due 
to  our  own  exertions,  seems    to    be    a 
change  from  darkness  to  light.     Though 
we  may  admit  in  general  terms  that  the 
generation  which  preceded  us  contained 
some  exemplary  characters,  we  neverthe- 
less regard  their  ultimate  point  of  attain- 
ment  as,  in   some  sense,   our   starting- 
point.     We  measure  our  own  excellence 
by  our    divergence    from    the    paternal 
errors.     But  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
between  ourselves  and  our  grandfathers, 
we  can  judge  more  fairly,  for  the  compe- 
tition is  not  so  close.     The  fact,  there- 
fore, that  a  book  has  suffered  an  eclipse 
in  the  second  generation  proves  nothing 
specifically  against   it ;  for  such   a  reac- 
tion is  more  or  less  necessary  in  all  cases. 
The   question    is    whether  it    will    ever 
emerge  again  ;  and  if  it  does,  we  have 
some  reason  to  suppose  that   it  is  a  fixed 
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the    French   Revolution    is  approaching,  j  and  the  first  volumes  of  Gibbon's  "  His- 


and  will  give  an  admirable  opening  for 
eloquence  still  more  vehement  and  a 
great  deal  less  unanimous  than  that 
which  will  be  expended  next  year  in 
America. 

To  protest  against  the  custom  is  of 
course  futile.  There  are  so  many  orators 
who  like  to  hear  themselves  talk,  so 
many  small  officials  who  like  to  be  in  the 
chair  at  a  public   meeting,  and  so   much 


tory."  Their  reputation,  though  it  may 
have  changed  in  character,  still  substan- 
tially survives  ;  admired  whilst  the 
eighteenth-century  spirit  was  still  in  full 
force,  they  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
reaction  which  came  in  with  the  next 
generation,  and  their  fame  may  now  be 
regarded  as  permanently  established. 
We  could  not  say  as  much  for  the  John- 
sonian writings  which  were  then  popular, 


I^Bnently  from  the  reading-table  to  the 
l^y  library  under  the  influence  of  the  general 
■  change  of  taste.     What  is  true   of  books 

is  true  to  some  degree  of  events.  The 
frantic  entiiusiasm  which  greeted  the 
French  Revolution  was  changed  for  un- 
qualified denunciation;  and  we  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  reaching  a  position  from 
which  we  can  take  a  juster  view  of  its 
true  bearings.  The  passions,  liowever, 
survive  h^iger  in  such  cases.  We  can 
argue  pretty  calmly  about  the  merits  of 
Washington  and  Lord  North  ;  but  we  have 
no  great  hope  that  in  the  year  1889  people 
will  be  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  between  Burke  and  Tom 
Paine.  A  centenary  celebration  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  would  probably 
find  two  parties  arrayed  against  each 
other  with  rather  more  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing tiian  existed  in  the  day  of  their  great- 
grandfathers. If,  indeed,  celebrations  of 
such  events  had  to  be  adjourned  until 
passions  had  grown  cool,  we  may  say 
that  they  would  never  take  place  until 
the  complete  decay  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  We  might  possibly  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Hastings 
without  much  offence  to  anybody  ;  but 
a  celebration  even  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  would  cause  certain  eb- 
ullitions of  hostility  between  Mr.  Whal- 
ley  and  Cardinal  Manning.  Millenary 
would  have  to  be  substituted  for  cente- 
nary celebrations  if  we  desired  perfect 
calmness  of  feeling  ;  but  that,  of  course, 
is  not  what  is  wanted.  They  are  really 
occasions  for  the  expression  of  partisan, 
or  at  best  of  patriotic,  feeling,  and  the 
pleasure  of  burning  Guy  P'awkes  will 
pretty  well  disappear  when  all  the  world 
has  been  brought  to  perfect  unity  of 
religious  faith. 

Meanwhile  we  would  suggest  that,  as 
such  tilings  must  be,  it  would  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  celebrate  them  in  a  rather  dif- 
ferent spirit.  We  should  celebrate  our 
fasts  as  well  as  our  feasts,  and  sometimes 
sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  instead  of 
arraying  ourselves  in  purple  and  tine 
linen,  lighting  bonfires,  and  firing  indefi- 
nite salutes.  Why  should  we  not  some- 
times lament  the  sins  of  our  ancestors, 
or  think  of  their  virtues  with  a  sense 
rather  of  humiliation  than  of  self-com- 
placency ?  In  the  good  old  times  we 
used  to  humble  ourselves  for  the  murder 
of  the  royal  martyr  ;  now  we  never  speak 
of  a  national  crirne  crept  to  give  thanks 
that  we  are   not  as   those   sinners,  our 
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revolutions  onlv  as   material  for  rather 
ludicrous  self  We  shout  over 

our  wonderful  nents,  and  declare 

that  we  arc  ready  to  ucliieve  things  more 
wonderful  still.  Our  ancestors  were  wise 
and  good  and  rich ;  we  are  wiser  and 
better  and  richer,  and  improving:  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ever  was  known  before. 
in  calmer  moments  we  are  quite  aware 
that  this  is  not  altogether  an  accurate 
statement  of  this  case  ;  but  wc  keep  our 
gloomier  thoughts  for  ordinary  consump- 
tion,  and  do  not  think  them,  it  would 
seem,  sufficiently  instructive  to  be 
brought  out  on  great  occasions.  Yet 
surely  an  occasional  fit  of  general  laroen> 
tation  over  our  follies  would  not  be  alto- 
gether misplaced.  There  are  undenia- 
bly "rocks  ahead;"  and  we  are  not 
the  more  likely  to  steer  clear  of  them  if 
we  indulge  in  a  series  of  jollifications  and 
never  temper  our  exhilaration  with  an 
exhibition  of  humility.  The  Americans 
are  going  to  make  all  manner  of  fine 
speeches  about  the  great  days  of  1776. 
Why  should  not  we  have  something  to 
say  upon  the  subject  ?  I^t  us  have  a 
dinner  of  herbs  and  water  instead  of  tur- 
tle-soup and  champagne.  Let  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  prime  minister  and  the 
popular  speakers  of  the  day  walk  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  apparelled  ia 
their  shabbiest  clothes,  and  drink  in  sol- 
emn silence  to  the  memory  of  a  de- 
parted empire.  And  then  let  a  speaker 
arise,  not  to  pour  out  floods  of  gushing 
sentiment,  and  declare  that  everything 
is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  but  in  lugubrious  and  depressed 
spirits,   endeavouring   to    pr       '  irs 

rather  than  bursts  of  repeat.  ^e. 

Let  him  think  upon  the  shori-.s.-.iu-uucss 
which  lost  a  great  empire,  or  uj)on  the 
folly  which,  if  the  empire  had  to  dissolve, 
caused  the  dissolution  to  be  attended 
with  a  bitterness  which  has  not  yet  died 
out.  Let  him  dwell  upon  the  stupidity 
which  threw  away  British  armies  upon 
hopeless  enterprises,  the  waul  of  unity 
which  paralyzed  all  our  plans,  and  the 
stupidity  of  a  Parliament  which  ridiculed 
Burke  and  Chatham  and  believed  in  the 
wisdom  of  North.  Let  him  point  out  that 
we  have  no  right  to  shift  the  blame  o£E 
our  own  shoulders  upon  those  of  poor 
George  III.,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
quite  as  stupid  as  their  rulers.  And  then 
let  him  ask  whether  we  are  so  much 
better  now  ;  wiiether  we  have  the  true 
spirit  for  ruling  a  great  empire  ;  whether 
Parliament  is  more  siven  to  action  and 


great-grandfathers,  and  we  use  historical  less  to  talk ;  whether  our  military  eflS- 
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ciency  has  improved  in  proportion  to  its 
costliness,  and  whether,  if  our  ancestors 
had  a  Wilkes  to  represent  them,  we  have 
not  a  Kenealy.  Perhaps  too  he  might 
find  some  profitable  material  for  hu- 
miliating reflections  in  contrasting  the 
America  of  1876  with  the  America  of  the 
Revolution.  It  has  grown  rich  and  popu- 
lous, but  has  it  not  developed  certain 
questionable  products  with  a  still  more 
rapid  growth  ?  Might  not  something  be 
said  about  log-rolling  and  wire-pulling 
and  Erie  railroads,  and  antipathies  be- 
tween North  and  South,  and  even  about 
the  contrast  between  a  Grant  and  a 
Washington  ?  To  bring  out  fairly  all  the 
unpleasant  sides  of  the  contrast,  it  would 
doubtless  be  best  that  a  supply  of  Eng- 
lish orators  should  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  with  a  reciprocal  importation  of 
Americans  to  us.  But  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  strong 
force  of  police  present  at  the  various 
celebrations,  or  to  agree  that  no  demands 
should  be  made  by  either  country  for 
damages,  direct  or  indirect,  done  to  over- 
zealous  orators. 

Or,  if  we  take  the  more  personal  kind 
of  centenary,  we  might  still  find  room  for 
reflections  more  profitable  than  agree- 
able. If  anything  should  be  said  about 
Byron's  weaknesses  and  vices  a  few 
years  hence,  it  will  probably  be  to  the 
effect  that  we  ought  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  superior  respectability. 
Yet  we  might  ask  whether  there  is  not 
a  contrast  of  a  less  gratifying  kind.  If 
we  are  more  respectable,  is  it  not  true 
that  we  are  less  masculine?  and  if  it 
happens  that  some  of  our  popular  writers 
are  as  little  bound  as  he  was  by  the 
ordinary  considerations  of  morality,  do 
they  not  sink  into  a  kind  of  vicious 
writing  more  hateful  because  less  virile  ? 
We  abuse  our  excellent  ancestors  for  not 
rewarding  the  merits  of  a  Burns.  It  was 
very  wrong,  but  at  any  rate  they  had  a 
Burns  ;  and  the  art  of  spoiling  a  genius 
by  flattery,  or  encouraging  his  most  mor- 
bid tendencies,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  lost  in  modern  times.  To 
take  stock  of  our  shortcomings  as  well  as 
of  our  advantages  should  surely  be  part 
of  any  wise  system  for  recalling  the  re- 
markable men  and  events  of  former  days. 
But  any  such  sentiments  are  inappropri- 
ate in  the  incoherent  conviviality  which 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  cen- 
tenary celebrations.  And  therefore  we 
are  forced  to  think  that  they  are  not  for 
the  most  part  very  profitable  perform- 
ances. 


a  considera- 
ago,  and  we 
because  we 
Perhaps  the 


conceited  because  they  did 
ble  thing  a  hundred  years 
shall  be  none  the  humbler 
committed  a  great  folly, 
fittest  state  of  mind  for  getting  through 
the  world  is  to  be  neither  optimist  nor 
pessimist,  but  to  take  things  as  they 
come  and  make  the  best  of  them,  satis- 
fied that,  if  the  world  makes  progress  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  progress  ever  at  the 
cost  of  incessant  blundering  waste,  and 
blind  contest  between  chaotic  and  an- 
tagonist forces.  If,  however,  the  opti- 
mists are  to  have  great  field-days  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  it  would  be  as  well  that 
the  pessimists  should  occasionally  take 
a  turn.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Greg 
should  be  invited  occasionally  to  add  a 
few  shades  to  the  glowing  pictures  of 
Dean  Stanley  and  other  popular  orators. 
They  would  be  equal  to  the  task. 


MR. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SMITH'S  ASSYRIAN   DISCOVERIES. 


In  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Archaeology,  on  December  3,  1872, 
Mr.  Smith  gave  a  translation  and  account 
of  a  recent  discovery  which  he  had  made 
in  the  great  collection  of  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions in  the  British  Museum  of  the 
Chaldean  account  of  the  deluije.  The 
resemblances  —  though  with  wide  differ- 
ences —  between  this  account  and  that  of 
the  Bible  were  such  as  to  attract  more 
popular  attention  and  interest  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  awakened  by  the 
subject;  while  to  certain  philologists 
there  was  the  further  attraction  in  the 
announcement  that  the  tablet  (of  which 
three  copies,  though  all  imperfect,  had 
been  found)  was  one  of  a  series  of  twelve, 
giving  the  history  of  an  unknown  hero, 
whose  adventures,  it  was  suggested, 
might  bear  some  legendary  relation  to 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  thus 
add  new  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fash- 
ionable doctrine  of  solar  mythologv. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
emulous  of  their  great  New  York  con- 
temporary, came  forward  with  an  offer 
of  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  expended  in 
making  further  researches  at  Nineveh  for 
the  recovery  of  more  of  these  interest- 
ing inscriptions,  if  the  expedition  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  Tele- 
graph supplied  by  him  from  time  to  time 
with  reports  of  his  travels  and  his  dis- 
coveries. The  trustees  of  the  British 
Americans  will  be  all  the  more  I  Museum  gave  their  consent  and  leave  of 


I  absence  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  accordingly 
left  London  on  the  20th  January,  1873, 
and  reached  Nineveh  and  Mosul  (the 
modern  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river)  on  the  2nd  of  March.  Another 
'  month   passed   before  the  arrival  of  the 

firman,  without  which  the  governor  would 
allow  no  excavations,  and  even  forbade  — 
thoujjh  Mr.  Smith  did  not  submit  to  this 
restriction — any  visits  to  the  sites  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  cities.  But  at  last  he 
was  able  to  beijin. 

Though  most  of  Mr.  Smith's  readers 
will  have  been  already  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Layard's  fuller  accounts  of  his  exca- 
vations, carried  on  for  a  much  longer 
period  and  with  such  wonderful  results, 
they  will  find  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith's 
visit  to  the  same  places  the  sort  of  pleas- 
ure which  comes  from  a  second  visit  to 
an  old  familiar  place  of  interest.  He 
first  began,  as  Mr.  Layard  had  done  be- 
fore him,  at  Nimroud,  twenty  miles  south 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  mounds  of  which 
cover  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Assyr- 
ian city  of  Calah,  which,  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  still-exisiing  ruins,  must 
have  rivalled  Nineveh  itself  in  impor- 
tance, at  some  periods  of  Assyrian  his- 
tory. Here  Mr.  Smith  found  the  trenches 
excavated  by  Mr.  Layard  still  partially 
open,  and  the  remains  of  the  palaces  of 
Shalmaneser  IL,  Sargon,  and  Esarhad- 
don,  with  their  vast  courts,  halls,  and 
chambers,  and  the  gigantic  winged  hu- 
man-headed bulls  and  lions  at  the  en- 
trances, of  which  many  still  may  be  seen 
in  their  places,  though  some  of  them  are 
familiar  to  us  all  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  details  of  Mr.  Smith's  excavations 
here  are  curious  and  interesting,  —  re- 
mains of  steps,  apparently  to  an  upper 
storey  ;  walls  of  rooms  plastered  and  col- 
oured in  horizontal  bands  of  red,  green, 
and  yellow  ;  drains  with  bricks  inscribed 
on  the  under  side  with  a  legend  of  Shal- 
maneser H.  (B.C.  860);  and  in  one  of 
the  rooms  a  brick  receptacle  let  into  the 
floor,  covered  with  a  brick,  and  contain- 
ing six  terra-cotta  winged  figures,  closely 
packed,  and  each  having  a  lion's  head,  four 
wings,  one  hand  across  the  breast,  hold- 
ing a  basket  in  the  other,  clothed  with  a 
dress  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  probably 
put  there  as  charms  to  preserve  the 
building  from  evil  spirits.  But  no  inscrip- 
tion of  historical  interest  was  now  found 
here  except  the  upper  portion  of  a  tablet 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  IL,  the  contemporary 
of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  whose  name  is 
found  among  Tiglath-Pileser's  tributaries 
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in  another  co 
which  was  ah 

After  a  moil  Nimroud,  Mr. 

Smith  returned  to  explore  the  site  of 
Nineveh, —  "a  large  enclosure,  covered 
with  low  mounds,  surrounded  by  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  wall,  about  eight 
miles  in  circuit,  and  brx)ken  on  the  west- 
ern side  by  two  great  artificial  mounds, 
Kouyunjik,  or  Tel  Armush,  and  Nebbi 
Yunas."  These  mounds  fthe  latter  of 
which  is  now  crowned  \    *'  Arab  vil- 

lage, and  named  from  a  )Osed  to 

be  that  of  the  prophet  j  mhu;  were  cov- 
ered with  palaces  and  temples  by  succes- 
sive kings  of  Assyria,  in  a  fashion  like 
that  in  which  the  Roman  emperors 
crowded  the  forum  and  the  adjoining 
hills  with  like  buildings.  The  excava- 
tions of  Mr.  Layard  and  of  the  Turkish 
government  brought  to  light  the  remains 
of  the  palaces  of  Vul-nirari  (B.C.  812), 
Sennacherib  (B.C.  705),  and  Hsarhaddon, 
son  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  681),  at  Nebbi 
Yunas ;  while  the  northern  mound  of 
Kouyunjik  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  his  grandson 
Assurbanipal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  from  the  inscrip- 
tions to  have  also  formed  the  site  of  four 
temples, —  to  Ishtar,  Nebo,  and  Mero- 
dach  —  for  which  there  was  sufficient 
space  on  a  part  of  the  mound  where  no 
buildings  have  yet  been  found.  Among 
these  ruins,  in  the  Kouyunjik  mound,  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  at  work  for  a  week,  when 
(on  the  14th  of  May),  on  sitting  down 
"  to  examine  the  store  of  fragments  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions  from  the  day's 
digginoj,  taking  out  and  brushing  off  the 
earth  from  the  fragments,  to  read  their 
contents,"  he  found  one  which  contained 
the  greater  portion  of  seventeen  lines  of 
inscription  belonging  to  the  first  column 
of  the  Chaldean  accounts  of  the  deluge, 
and  fitting  into  the  only  pl.ice  where 
there  was  a  serious  blank  in  the  story. 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  say  precisely,  but  we 
suppose  him  to  mean  that  this  fragment 
belonged  to  another  copy  of  the  storj% 
and  not  that  it  was  the  missing  bit  of  the 
actual  tablet  of  which  the  rest  was  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  for  he  apparently  found 
this  new  fragment  in  the  north  palace, 
while  those  which  he  discovered  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  which  there  were 
three  copies,  were  from  "the  V  H- 

brarj,"  which  we  suppose  to  nd 

in  the  south-west  palace.  Tul  >ui:.tise 
and  gratification  "  of  the  discovery  were 
followed    by    disappointment    when,   on 
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Mr.  Smith  telegraphing  to  the  Dat'ly 
Telegraph  what  he  had  found,  he  was 
informed  in  reply  that  the  proprietors  con- 
sidered that  this  discovery  of  the  miss- 
ing fragment  of  the  deluge  had  accom- 
plished the  object  they  had  in  view,  and 
that  they  declined  to  prosecute  the  exca- 
vations further.  Mr.  Smith,  therefore, 
returned  home,  but  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  sent  him  out  again  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  with  a  grant 
of  ;i^i,ooo,  to  make  further  excavations 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  allowed 
by  the  firman  which  the  proprietors  of 
the  Telegraph  had  obtained,  and  which 
they  no\v  handed  over  to  the  trustees,  to- 
gether with  the  excavating  plant.  This 
time  expired  on  March  lo,  1874,  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  able  before  it  had  elapsed  to 
make  many  important  additions  to  the 
collections  of  the  previous  year.  His 
narrative  of  his  two  expeditions  is  lively 
and  interesting  ;  his  adventures  are  amus- 
ing to  read,  and  we  hope  for  him  to  re- 
member, though  they  must  have  often 
been  harassing  enough  at  the  time.  The 
shabby  tricks  of  the  local  Turkish  offi- 
cials —  even  in  spite  of  the  firman  and  of 
distinct  orders  from  Constantinople  — 
were  frequent ;  he  twice  found  himself 
the  bearer  of  letters  which  he  was  told 
would  direct  the  next  authorities  to  for- 
ward him  on  his  road,  but  which  proved 
to  be  intended  to  delay  or  annoy  him  ; 
his  excavations  were  hindered  by  various 
devices,  the  latest  of  which  was  a  charge 
of  blasphemy  laid  to  his  dragoman.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  annoyances  to  which 
he  was  perpetually  subject :  — 


Orders  were  afterwards  sent  from  Bagdad 
to  Mosul  to  impede  me  on  my  return,  to  place 
a  guard  upon  me,  and  not  to  let  me  leave 
Mosul  without  giving  up  half  the  things  I  had 
discovered  to  the  Imperial  Museum.  I  have 
stated  that  when  at  Aleppo  I  had  sent  to  ask 
one  of  the  irregular  soldiers  who  attended  me 
to  meet  me  at  Nisibin.  On  arriving  at  Nisi- 
bin,  I  soon  found  that  he  had  not  come,  and 
when  I  reached  Mosul  I  heard  the  reason.  It 
appeared  that  on  receiving  my  message,  ap- 
plication was  made  through  the  French  con- 
sul to  allow  the  man  to  come  and  meet  me, 
and  the  pacha  announced  that  the  man  should 
be  sent ;  but  when  the  messenger's  back  was 
turned,  the  Turk  reversed  the  order,  and  said 
the  man  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
town.  It  is  this  line  of  conduct  which  makes 
it  so  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Turks.  When, 
on  my  return  to  Mosul,  I  visited  the  governor, 
he  told  me  part  of  the  difficulty,  and  declared 
that  he  should  have  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions, and  he  had  therefore  sent  to  stop  my 
men  from  excavating  until  he  saw  me.     I  re- 


quested him  to  reverse  this  order  to  stop  my 
men,  which  he  did,  and  then  we  discussed  the 
questions  between  the  excavations  and  the 
Turkish  orders.  I  declared  I  was  favourable 
to  Turkey,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
Turkish  government  have  a  good  museum, 
and  to  that  end  I  should  be  glad  to  show  them 
a  number  of  good  antiquities,  and  assist  them 
in  getting  others ;  but  I  said  I  could  not  part 
with  half  my  collection  without  spoiUng  it, 
and  doing  them  no  good.  I  said  I  was  sent 
to  collect  fragments  to  complete  our  inscrip- 
tions, many  of  which,  being  imperfect,  were 
now  useless ;  and  I  stated  that  if  they  took 
these  fragments,  they  would  not  be  complete 
or  satisfactory  inscriptions,  but  they  would 
prevent  us  from  completing  ours  ;  and'  I  asked 
them  what  would  be  the  use,  if  they  had  one 
half  of  an  inscription  at  Constantinople,  while 
we  had  the  other  half  in  London  ?  At  this 
reasoning  the  Turks  laughed ;  they  said  they 
did  not  understand  antiquities,  and  \i  I  pointed 
anything  out,  I  should  point  out  worthless 
things  to  them  ;  and  they  must  have  half  of 
the  things  I  collected,  to  make  sure  they  had 
good  ones.  My  visit  ended  without  any  satis- 
factory result,  and  from  that  time  I  was  sub- 
jected to  perpetual  annoyance.  I  was  refused 
guards  I  could  trust,  the  Turks  saying  that  by 
kindness  I  had  won  the  men  to  my  interest ; 
my  movements  were  watched,  a  scribe  as  a 
spy  was  set  over  the  works,  and  my  superin- 
tendents were  called  up  before  the  court  and 
charged  with  concealing  the  antiquities.  .  .  . 
Before  leaving  the  town,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Turkish  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion I  had  given  to  the  Porte  a  number  of  fine 
sculptures  and  a  colossal  statue,  which  I  rec- 
ommended them  to  remove  to  Constantinople, 
but  they  said  they  would  not  pay  for  removing 
them ;  and  I  had  even  to  give  them  a  box  to 
keep  the  smaller  antiquities  in,  which  I  had 
presented  to  them. 

The  latter  half  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume  * 
consists  of  a  more  or  less  detailed  ac- 
!  count  of  the  results  of  his  excavations, 
I  which  altogether  were  carried  on  for  less 
than  four  months.  Besides  a  number  of 
interesting  objects,  such  as  rings,  seals, 
lamps,  statues  and  statuettes,  or  idols, 
and  part  of  an  astrolabe,  he  obtained 
more  than  three  thousand  inscriptions,  or 
fragments  of  inscriptions,  many  of  which 
complete  the  fragments  already  existing 
in  the  British  Museum,  while  others  add 
to  the  previously  discovered  legends, 
lists  of  kings,  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical records,  laws,  contracts,  deeds 
of  sale,  letters,  despatches,  and  some 
more  of  those  bilingual  tablets,  syllaba- 


*  Assyrian  Discoveries ;  an  Account  of  Explora- 
tions and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveli,  during 
1873  and  1874.  By  George  Smith.  With  UkistrationS. 
London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  and  Searle. 
1875. 


I  Ties,  and  other  lists  which  —  as  we  ex- 
plained in  a  former  article  in  the  Specta' 
^or — have  thrown  so  much  lijjht  on  the 
decipherment  of  the  inscriptions,  by  re- 
veaUn^  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  another 
earlier  lanijuage  than  the  Assyrian,  which 
su|)plied  the  written  form  of  the  latter 
with  that  ideographic  element  which  has 
still  to  be  distin<;uished  from  the  pho- 
netic, or  alphabetical,  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions.  As  Mr.  Sayce  says,  in  the 
preface  to  his  "  Assyrian  Grammar," 
*•  The  cuneiform  characters  were  prima- 
rily hieroglyphics  (like  the  Chinese),  and 
were  invented  by  a  Turanian  population 
of  Babylonia.  These  in  their  several  di- 
alects assigned  various  names  to  the  ob- 
ject denoted  by  the  same  hieroglyphic, 
and  when  the  latter  came  to  be  used  as  a 
phonetic  character,  the  various  names 
became  so  many  phonetic  sounds  ;  every 
character,  however,  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  ideograph  as  well  as  phoneti- 
cally." 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a  new  translation  of 
the  deluge-legend,  introducing  the  con- 
siderable portions  which  he  discovered 
as  described  above,  and  making  some 
changes  in  those  of  which  he  had  orig- 
inally read  and  published  a  version. 
Among  these  is  the  substitution  of  the 
name  of  "Hasisadra"  for  "  Sisit,"  and 
he  points  out  that  Hasisadra  appears  to 
be  the  Xisithrus  of  Berosus,  the  Chal- 
dean priest  who  wrote  in  Greek  a  history 
of  Babylonia,  from  the  archives  in  the 
temple  of  Belus,  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  and  among  the  still  e.\isting  frag- 
ments of  which  history  are  two  accounts 
of  the  deluge,  which  Mr.  Smith  gives  for 
comparison.  The  coincidences  with  the 
Biblical  account  —  tiiough  accompanied 
by  great  differences  — are  numerous  and 
striking  enough  to  serve  as  weapons  of 
attack  and  defence  which  the  dogmatists 
of  belief  and  unbelief  are  equally  skilful 
in  employing  against  each  other.  We 
will  here  only  observe  that,  whether  the 
Chaldean  or  the  Hebrew  be  the  older 
legend,  whether  the  former  is  a  cor- 
rupted and  degenerate  form  of  the  lat- 
ter, or  the  latter  a  revised  and  puri- 
fied form  of  the  other,  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Hebrew  —  notwithstanding 
some  fine  passages  in  the  Chaldean  —  is 
marked  alike  in  poetic  and  in  moral  and 
religious  dignity.  In  the  Hebrew  we 
have  no  gods  Hying  from  the  deluge  in 
droves  like  dogs,  nor  gathering  like  flies 
round  the  sacrince  with  which  the  occu- 
pants of  the  ark  celebrated  their  deliv- 
erance. 
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Our  space  does  not  alloMr  of  our  giving 
even  a  summarv  of  Mr.  Smith's  account 
of  the  historical  or  astronomical  inscrip- 
tions brought  home  by  him.  Many  of 
them,  as  he  says,  have  still  to  btf  copied 
and  translated,  and  we   may  a  led 

and  re-studied,  before  the  v  i  .se 

discoveries  can  be  appreciate.!,  i  nc  ac- 
counts of  the  astronomical  tablets  and  of 
the  part  of  an  astrolabe  found  in  Seo- 
nachcrib's  palace  are  very  curious  ;  so  are 
those  of  the  directions  (as  thev  seem  to 
be)  for  inscriptions  to  be  carvecl  by  work- 
men over  the  various  sculptures  in  the 
palace,  such  as  **  Line  of  battle  of  Te- 
umman,  King  of  Elam,"  '*  Head  of  Tc- 
umman,  King  of  Elam,"  and  others. 
Then  we  have  a  petition  to  Sennacherib  lo 
order  repairs  in  the  queen's  palace,  a  deed 
of  sale  of  a  slave-girl  to  one  of  Sen- 
nacherib's palace- women  ;  contracts  of 
sale  of  the  time  of  Sargon,  of  which  the 
body  (as  we  understand  Mr.  Smith)  are  in 
Assyrian,  while  on  the  edge  is  a  docket  ia 
Phoenician, —  such  as  **  the  sale  by  Al- 
malek  of  the  cultivated  field,''  agreeing 
with  the  cuneiform  insrrii.iu.n  on  the 
tablet  itself ;  and  other  ^  of  As- 

syrian literature.     Most':  cw  tab- 

lets seem  to  have  come  from  that  vast 
collection  which  Mr.  Layard  first  opened 
in  what  he  named  the  Library  Chamber, 
in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Kouyun- 
jik,  and  which  Assurbanipal  is  supposed 
to  have  collected  or  completed.  Mr. 
Smith  says :  — 

My  principal  excavation  was,  however,  car- 
ried on  over  what  Layard  calls  the  Library 
Chamber  of  the  palace.  Layard,  who  dis- 
covered the  Library  Chamber,  describes  it  as 
full  of  fragments  oi  tablets,  up  to  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  rtoor.  Thi<  •  '>  <  "  * 
cleared  out,  and  l)rought  it 
land,  but  I  w.xs  s.itisticd 
collection  at  the  Driti.sh  M 
half  of  the  library  h.i(l  bi 
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And  in  another  place  he  says  :  — 

I  have  calculated  that  there  remain  at  least 
twenty  thousand  fragments  of  this  valuable 
collection  buried  in  the  unexcavated  portions 
of  the  palace,  and  it  would  require  ^^5,000 
and  three  years'  work  to  fairly  recover  this 
treasure. 


We  would  sugi^est  that  "  Rolls  House  " 
would  be  a  better  name  than  "  Library 
Chamber  "  for  a  collection  of  the  charac- 
ter as  well  as  extent  thus  described.  And 
in  conclusion,  we  commend  tin's  interest- 
ing volume  to  every  student  of  compara- 
tive history,  for  the  valuable  material  it 
affords  for  that  method  of  investigation. 


Herr  Weyprecht,  the  leader  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Polar  Expedition,  describes 
the  auroral  and  magnetic  phenomena  of  the 
region  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Francis 
Joseph  Land  as  very  remarkable.  He  says 
no  pen  or  pencil  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  northern  lights  at  their  greatest 
intensity.  In  February,  1874,  the  auroral  dis- 
charge made  a  broad  powerful  stream  of  fire 
from  west  to  east  across  the  zenith,  varied  by 
continuous  and  intense  swift-moving  waves  of 
rainbow-coloured  light  from  one  side  of  the 
horizon  to  the  other.  The  lights  also  danced 
up  from  the  southern  horizon  to  the  magnetic 
pole,  making  altogether  the  most  splendid 
firework-nature  could  display.  He  considers 
the  region  above  mentioned  to  be  one  of 
maximum  auroral  manifestation.  Three  kinds 
of  aurora  were  noticed  :  one  a  quiet  regular 
arch,  stretching  upwards  from  the  southern 
horizon  over  the  zenith,  and  growing  pale  on 
the  northern  horizon.  Another,  consisting  in 
rnore  distant  light-bands  continually  changing 
their  position  and  shape,  and  composed  either 
of  distinct  rays,  or  different  light ;  and  lastly, 
the  appearance  of  a  corona,  with  rays  stream- 
ing from,  or  towards,  the  magnetic  pole.  This 
is  usually  white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green, 
and  in  cases  of  great  intensity  and  motion, 
rays  of  prismatic  colours,  often  very  bright, 
shoot  forth. 

He  detected  the  well-known  green  line  by 
using  a  spectroscope  ;  but  his  instrument  was 
feeble,  and  the  observations  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Swedish  expedition. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  connection 
between  the  northern  lights  and  the  weather, 
he  found  strong  flaming  exhibitions  usually 
followed  by  storms.  Magnetic  disturbance's 
were  closely  associated  with  the  phenomena. 
He  caused  three  thousand  readings  of  magnetic 
instruments  to  be  made,  and  these  have  still 
to  be  reduced  ;  the  principal  results  are,  how- 
ever, as  follows:  —  Magnetic  storms  are  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  frequency  in  that 
region.  They  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to 
the  auroral  discharges,  and  the  disturbances 
arc  greater  as  the  motions  of  the  light-streams 
become  more  lively,  and  the  prismatic  colours 
become  more  intense.  Quiet  regular  arches, 
or  ray-motions,  have  scarcely  any  action  upon 
the  needle.  In  all  disturbances  the  declina- 
tion-needle moved  towards  the  east.     Further 


details  will  be  found  in  Petermann's  Geo- 
graphische  Mittheilungeii  and  Dcr  Naturfor- 
j^//^r  for  April  10,  1875. 


Ancient  Mosquito-Nets.  —  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  nets  to 
protect  the  persons  of  sleepers  from  the  at- 
tacks of  noxious  insects,  though  perhaps  at 
no  time  very  common  in  this  country,  were 
known  in  former  days  to  others  beside  Richard 
Bishop  of  London.  There  was  a  "  bedstead 
with  a  net  for  knatts  "  in  the  new  chamber  at 
Sawtre  Abbey,  when  an  inventory  of  the 
goods  of  that  establishment  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  cor- 
porations.    (See  Archcsologia,  xliii.  i.  2/0.) 

I  have  met  with  one  or  two  other  notices 
proving  that  these  nets  were  in  use  in  old 
days,  but  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  where 
they  are. 

Bartholomew  Glanvil,  in  his  ''De  Fro'-rictati' 
bus  Rerii77i "  (Trevisa's  version)  has  a  chapter 
in  which  he  tells  with  the  deep  feeling  of  one 
who  had  evidently  suffered  much  how  — 

"  A  gnatte  is  a  lyttell  flye"  that  "  soucketh  bloudde,  & 
hath  ill  his  mouthe  a  pyoe  like  a  prick,  and  there  with 
he  percethe  the  flesche  for  to  soucke  the  b'.ondde.  .  .  . 
And  is  gendred  of  rotted  or  corrupt  vapours  of  caraynes 
and  corrupt  place  of  marreys._  By  conihiualle  flappynge 
of  wynges  he  maketh  noyse  in  the  ayre  as  thoughe  he 
hurred  .  .  .  and  greueth  slepynge  men  with  noyse  and 
with  bytynge,  and  waketh  theym  of  theyr  reste,  and 
fleeth  aboute  mooste  by  nyghte,  and  perceth  and  byteth 
membres  vpon  whiche  he  sitteth."  —  Edit.  1535,  p. 
i6g.  ^       Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  near  Brigg. 


We  noticed  lately  as  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  a  terra-cotta  boot,  on  the 
sole  of  which  the  hobnails  were  arranged  to 
form  an  alpha  at  the  beginning  and  an  omega 
at  the  heel.  Since  then  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Castellani  collection  of  the  Museum,  a  small 
gold  boot  with  the  nails  very  expressively 
forming  the  word  Tza-OM  =  "  walk."  There 
was  thus  apparently  a  good  deal  of  scope  for 
the  ancient  stUor  without  his  looking  tiltra 
crcpidam.  Academy. 
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THE   MAIDEN   SLEEPS. 
TRAiNSLATED   FROM   THE   GERMAN. 


The  maiden  sleeps  —  why  mourn  ye  in  this 
wise, 
Ye  parents  ?     Let  her  rest. 
The  little  face  that  mid  the  flowers  lies 

Speaks  to  your  aching  breast  : 
"  My  lot  is  light  ;  oh,  wherefore  weep  ? 
I  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep." 
The  maiden  sleeps. 

The  maiden  sleeps  —  wearied  from  play,   to 
rest, 
Tired  out  with  happiness. 
The  doll  the  little  arms  had  fondly  pressed, 

The  pretty  Sunday  dress. 
Her  story-book  remembered  not  — 
All,  all,  her  treasures  now  forgot  — 
The  maiden  sleeps. 

The  maiden   sleeps  —  her   life   was   peaceful 
made, 
And  light  her  earthly  lot, 
A    little    stream    that    through    the    flowers 
strayed. 
With  love  and  music  fraught ; 
No  bitter  grief  the  child's  heart  pained. 
Soon  was  the  short  fight  fought  and  gained  — 
The  maiden  sleeps. 

The  maiden  sleeps —  how  blest  she  slumbered 
in 
Her  tender  Saviour's  arm  ; 
That   spotless   heart,    unsoiled,  unstained  by 
sin. 
No  earthly  fear  could  harm  ; 
A  conscience  pure,  a  sinless  breast, 
This  is  a  couch  the  head  to  rest  — 
The  maiden  sleeps. 

The    maiden    sleeps  —  earth's    pain,    earth's 
strife  no  more 
May  break  that  sweet  repose  ; 
Know'st,  motlier,  thou,  what  might  have  been 
in  store 
For  her,  of  bitter  woes  ? 
She  feels  no  more  the  tempest's  beat. 
Feels  not  the  summer's  sultry  heat  — 
The  maiden  sleeps. 

The    maiden   sleeps  —  only   one   short    calm 
night. 
That  peaceful  sleep  will  last ; 
And,  oh,  Itow  bright  the  morn  that  greets  her 
sight 
When  that  brief  night  is  past  ! 
He  who  by  His  resistless  will 
Soothed  Jairus,  lives  and  comforts  still  — 
The  maiden  sleeps. 

The  maiden  sleeps  —  and  now  the  last  kiss 
press 
Upon  the  lips  so  still. 
The  Father  help  thee  in  thy  sore  distress  ; 

O  mother  !  'tis  His  will. 
Now,  as  they  bear  her  to  her  rest, 
Sing  yc  the. hymns  she  loved  the  best  — 
The  maiden  sleeps. 


The  maiden  sleeps  —  now,  Shepherd,  take  her 
home. 
Thine  for  eternity ; 
Ye  glorious  stars,  bend  down  from  heaven's 
dome, 
Watch  o'er  her  tenderly  ; 
O  wind,  howl  not  so  loud  and  shrill 
Over  this  little  flower-decked  hill  — 
The  maiden  sleeps. 

Chambers*  Journal. 


SABBATH    REST. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  type  of  Heaven's  own  sweet- 
ness, 

A  hallowed  foretaste  of  its  life  and  light, 
A  day  of  rest,  foreshadowing  the  completeness 

Of  days  \yhich  know  no  night. 

Six  days  of  weariness  and  toil,  succeeded 
By  the  calm  quietude  of  Sabbath  rest, 

Train  us  to  welcome  what  we  so  much  needed. 
And  make  it  doubly  blest. 

Here  our   best  joys  and   fairest  flowers   are 
mortal  ; 
We  can  but  rest  in  peace  one  day  in  seven  ; 
But  yonder,  soon   as  we  pass  Death's  dread 
portal, 
Eternal  rest  is  given  ! 

The  Sabbath  here,  in  high. communion  blend- 
ing 
With  Christ,  and  all  the  heaven-bound  pil- 
grim train, 
Is  more  than  blessed,  but  soon  it  has  its  end- 
ing, 
And  earth  is  earth  ajrain. 


But  yonder,  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honev, 
Where  Jordan  flows,  the  rest  is  evermore  — 

One  everlasting  Sabbath,  bright  and  sunny, 
Shines  on  that  blissful  shore  ! 

All  is  immortal  there  ;  joys  never  wither. 
And  days  no  longer  shadow  into  night  : 

With    steady  pace    our   feet    are    travelling 
thither. 
To  gain  that  land  of  light. 

O  happy  Sabbath  !  when  the  Church  shall 
gather. 

Escaped  forever  from  earth's  we-iry!ng  strife, 
Like  children  round  the  table  of  their  Father, 

To  live  the  deathless  life  ; 

And  join  the  rapturous  song. of  adoration 
With  all  who  fought  the  fadeless  crown  to 
win. 
O  endless  Sabbath  !     Chorus  of  salvation  ! 
When  will  thy  joys  begin  ? 

Sunday  Magazine. 
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reality,  the  necessary  recoil  from  the  e«- 


The  long  .series  of  English  expeditions 
for   Arctic    exploration,   commencing  in 
1818,  came  to  an  end,  in    1859,  with  the 
return   of   the  "Fox"   and    the    certain 
^knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin  and   his    companions.     The    general 
feeling  of  the  country  was  opposed  to  any 
(further  exploration  of  polar  seas  ;  it  was 
Imaintained  that  such  exploration  had  no 
[object  commensurate  with  the  risk  which 
it  entailed  ;  the  mystery  which   had  hung 
►ver   the   voyage  of   the  "  Erebus  "  and 
•'Terror  "had  been  painfully  cleared  up 
)y  McClintock  and  Hobson  ;  the  North- 
'^est    Passage,  the   dream  of  centuries, 
lad  been  found  by  McClure,  and  for  all 
jurposesof  practical  navigation  and  com- 
jerce  had  been  proved  useless  ;  the  mere 
letermination  of   desolate  coasts,  of  bar- 
ren  and  uninhabitable  lands,  or  of  seas 
ind   straits    which    could  not  be   sailed 
>ver,  was  a  vain  and  idle  fancy  of    map- 
lakers   and   geographers  :  the   demands 
Fbf     science    were      misunderstood,    her 
'claims  were  scouted,  and  the  North-West 
Passage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was 
classed  as  a  wild  and  chimerical  delusion. 
This  condition  of  the  public  mind  was,  in 

•  I.  Papers  and  Correspondence  relatinj^  to  the 
Equipment  and  Fitting-out  o/  tlte  Arctic  Expedition 
0/ i^T^,,  including;  Report  of  the  Adsninilty  Arctic 
Committee.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  Cominaml  r{  her  Majesty.     1875- 

2.  The  Threshold  0/  the  Unknown  RegioH,  By 
Clements  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  .Secretary  of  the 
Roy.il  Geograi'hical  Society.     8vo.     London  :   1873. 

3.  A  IVhalins^-Cruise  to  Datjfit^  s  Bay  and  the  Gulf 
0/  Doothia,  and  an  Account  0/  the  Rescue  o/the  Crc^v 
of  the  *'  Tolarisy  By  .Aliiert  IIastin(;.s  Markham, 
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I  trcme  tension  which  had  been  kept  up  for 
so  many  years  ;  and  it  was  quite  certain 
that  after  a  due  period  of  repose  the  reit- 
lessness  of  mind  and  body,  which  teems 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish energy,  would  again  seek  an  outlet  in 
;  geographical  enterprise  and  maritime  dit- 
j  CO  very. 

I      After  all,  the  problem,  which  for  more 
*  than  three  hundred  years  had  occuuied 
!  men's  minds,  had  been  .solved  ;  useful,  or 
'  not  useful,  the  North-VVest  Passage  had 
I  been  found  ;  and  when,  to  adopt  the  ap- 
I  propriate   figure,  we   rounded  to,  it  wa« 
after  we  had  carried  through  our  venture, 
I  and  had  triumphed  over  difficulties  which 
j  had  baffled  all  former  ages  and  all  other 
nations.     If  these  latter,  profiting  by  our 
'  experience  and  example,  have  been  con- 
tinuing on  the  course  of  polar  explora- 
tion,  it  is  not    as  completing  any  work 
which  we  had  undertaken  ;  if  we  now  en- 
ter on  a  new   voyage,  it  is  not  as  again 
taking  up  a  work  which  we  had  left  un- 
finished ;  whether  we  succeed  or  do  not 
succeed,  the  aims  and  objects  now  before 
us  are  totally  distinct  from  those   which 
we  have   had   before  us  in  times  past: 
success  or  failure  will  belong  to  the  pres- 
ent only.     If   the  expedition  now  being 
fitted  out  should  reach  the    North  Pole, 
it  will,  none  the  less,  be  the  tirst  expedi- 
tion which,  within  nearly  fifty  years,  has 
left  our  shores  with  the  avowed  intention 
of   seeking  it ;  and  it  will,  none  the  less, 
be  the  first  expedition  which  any  govern- 
ment has  carefully  and  deliberately  fitted 
out  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  right  to  state  this  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly at  the  outset;  for  during  these 
last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  English  rights  and  English  duties  ; 
as  if  we  had  long  ago  pledged  our.sclves 
to  find  the  North  Pole,  and  are  to  be  ac- 
counted recreant  sluggards  for  not  hav- 
ing ere  now  found  it ;  or  as  if  the  Arctic 
was  an  English  preserve,  and  any  other 
people  trying  to  explore  it  were  intrud- 
ing on  our  private  domain.  Of  course, 
such  an  idea,  even  if  correct,  would  be 
purely  sentimental  ;  but  as  the  case 
stands,  it  is  altogether  ungrounded.  We 
have  as  yet  never  seriously  at"*'";^*-  !  to 
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find  the   North  Pole  ;  till  now,  we  have  |  unknown  space,  and  see  and  know  what 


never  pledged  ourselves  to  look  for  it ; 
and  we  greet  those  brave  men  of  other 
countries  —  Americans,  Swedes,  North- 
Germans  or  Austrians  —  who  have  ven- 
tured on  the  perilous  quest,  as  fellow- 
labourers  and  honourable  rivals  in  the 
work  of  scientific  exploration. 

It  is  thus  that  the  present  seems  a  fit- 
ting time  to  call  attention  to  what  these 
have  actually  done,  and  how  they  have 
done  it  ;  what  they  have  sought  and  what 
they  have  found  ;  above  all,  to  the  aims 
and  objects,  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  of 
the  expedition  which  our  own  govern- 
ment is  now,  after  long  and  careful  fore- 
thought,   preparing  to  send  out. 

First  then,  and  foremost,  of  these  ob- 
jects is  geographical  discovery.  Within 
the  polar  circle  there  is  an  enormous 
area,  comprising  at  least  two  million 
square  miles,  of  which  we  know  simply 
nothing.  We  shall  have  presently  to 
speak  of  the  various  speculations  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  this  vast  extent  of  the 
world's  surface  ;  it  is  enough  for  our 
immediate  purpose  to  say  that  we  do 
not  know  anything  whatever  about  it. 
Whether  it  is  land,  water,  or  ice  ;  whether 
the  climate  is  cold  or  warm  ;  whether 
there  are  inhabitants,  animals,  plants, 
or  whether  it  is  a  howling  wilderness  — 
speculation  has  included  almost  every 
possibility,  and  almost  every  absurdity  ; 
but  of  knowledge,  such  as  alone  intelli- 
gent men  can  be  content  with,  we  have 
absolutely  none.  To  attain  some  such 
knowledge  is  the  first  object  now  pro- 
posed in  Arctic  exploration.  It  is  con- 
sidered unfitting  and  unseemly,  in  the 
present  state  of  scientific  progress,  that 
there  should  be  this  large  area  of  our 
own  earth's  surface  still  so  utterly  un- 
known. The  examination  of  it  is  loudly 
called  for  ;  it  is  a  problem  of  universal 
interest,  the  solution  of  which  appeals 
not  to  commercial  profits,  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage and  increased  facility  of  trans- 
port or  communication,  but  simply,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  those  higher  feel- 
ings and  yearnings  which,  whatever  our 
remote  ancestry,  now  distinguish  us  from 
the   brutes.     We  want    to   traverse    this 
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A  reference  to  the  beautifully  distinct 
chart  which  has  been  published  by  the 
hydrographic  department  of  the  Admi- 
ralty will  show  that  to  enter  this  space 
there  are  only  four  ways  —  to  the  west 
of  Greenland  ;  to  the  east  of  Greenland, 
between  it  and  Spitzbergen  ;  to  the  east  of 
Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Novaya  Zem- 
lya  ;  or  through  Bering's  Straits  —  and  it 
is  familiarly  known  that  by  each  route  \h& 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  advance  is  zee. 
Now  ice,  as  it  appears  at  sea,  is  of  very 
different  sorts,  and  presents  obstacles  of 
very  different  natures  and  of  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  impermeability.  Tliere 
is,  first  of  all,  ice  as  it  appears  actually 
forming  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  bay-ice  ; 
this  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulty 
to  a  stout  ship,  the  weight  of  which  can 
crush  through,  and  the  strength  of  which 
can  resist.  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  ice 
of  this  nature  disappears  with  the  winter  ; 
an  extended  sea,  simply  and  permanently 
frozen  over,  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 
Such  ice  is  thus  commonly  »-nough  called 
first-year  ice  ;  and  we  may  understand 
that,  so  far  as  our  present  experience 
goes,  first-year  ice  is  not  considered  im- 
passable, though  it  may  be  difficult. 

But  it  is  very  seldom  that  ice  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  condition  ;  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  transmitted  sometimes 
through  a  great  distance,  or,  still  more, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  break  it  up 
even  as  it  forms ;  the  pressure  of  the 
fragments,  one  against  another,  lifts 
them,  tosses  them,  and  piles  them  one 
over  another,  until  they  become  heavy, 
solid,  irregular  masses,  which  are  called 
Hoes  J  and  a  great  number  of  floes  driven 
tOijether  by  wind,  tide,  or  current  con- 
stitutes pack.  Pack,  then,  may  be  of 
very  different  degrees  ;  if  of  li  -ht,  or 
comparatively  light,  ice,  loosely  drifted 
together,  a  stout  ship  may  pass  through 
it,  forcing  the  floes  to  one  side  or  the  other 
by  a  strongly  defended  bow  ;  but  if  the 
floes  are  very  heavy,  and  by  the  wind,  or 
tide,  or  current,  are  pressed  against  a  line 
of  coast,  or  into  a  narrow  channel,  there 


Ilhey  freeze  to;;ether,  and  that  with  a 
Bolidity  whicli  no  ship  that  has  hitherto 
crossed  the  Arctic  circle  can  Lrcak 
Ihroujih. 
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of  the  tides;  and  ilw  ;,» r  v  i  ;.  oi  itic 
pack  in  different  pi.  .  ..-  :  .d  by  re- 
pf  itcd  exj-crience  in  former  Arctic  voy- 
ages, lias  1-Lcn  in  many  instances  salts* 
Iccbcrjjs   are    necessary   to    complete    faclorily  explained  by  reference   to  one 


he  ideal  picture  of  an  Arctic  sea  ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  sound   to    many,  ice- 
berijs  are  not  sea-ice.     An  iceberg  is  the 
lower  end  of  a  glacier  which,  forced  by 
L^^  the  downward  flow  into  the  sea,  is  broken 
I^HjfofT  by  its  unsupported  weight,  or  torn  off 
I^Hby  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
^^^o  floats  away.     Such  masses  of  ice  are 
I^Hbften,  as  is  well    known,   of   prodigious 
^^Vfiize  ;  the  weathering  of  the  upper  part 
i^^  forms  them  into  fantastic  shapes  resem- 
bling spires  and  arches  and  things   beau- 
tiful or  grotesque  ;  below  the   surface  of 
the  sea   they  extend  a  long  way.     Ice,  it 
will   be   remembered,    floats    with    about 
seven-eighths  of  its  volume  submerged  ; 
and  a  huge  hill  of  ice,  such  as  an  iceberg 
«s,  draws  a  great  deal  of  water  ;  so  much 
so,  that   they  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
grounded  in  70,  80,  or  even    100  fathoms, 
that   is   to  say,  in  from   400  to  600  feet.* 
It  is  by  so  grounding  that  they  seriously 
impede  navigation  ;  if  several  large  bergs 
ground   near  each  other,  they  constitute 
a    nucleus  round  which  drift-ice  collects, 
piles   up,  freezes    together,  and  forms  a 
pack  of  the  worst   kind.     It  was  in  such 
a   pack   that  the    "Fox"  was  caught  in 
1857,    and    held     fast    by    it    for    eight 
months,  whilst    it   drifted    down   Baffin's 
Bay  and  through  Davis'  Straits  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1,200  miles. 

Pack-ice,  then,  in  its  different  forms, 
is  the  one  distinct  impassable  hindrance 
to  navigation.  First-year  ice,  or  loose 
drift,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  got  through  ;  ice- 
bergs can  he  evaded  ;  but  heavy  pack, 
closely  pressed  together,  is  as  unyielding 
as  the  solid  rock,  and  is  more  dangerous, 
as  being  itself  in  motion.  Now  the  na- 
ture of  the  pack  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  conditions  or  circum- 
stances of  its  formation  as  such  ;  that  is, 
on  the  shape  of  the  land  against  which 
it  is  pressed,  and  on  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  winds,  the  currents,  or  the  set 
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In  the  Antarctic,  the  icebergs  .itt.-iln  still  more 
gi?:.\ntlc  dimensions ;  it  would  appear  that  in  same 
instances  they  must  draw  nearly  a  thousand  fathoms. 


or  other  of  these  causes.  It  is  thus, 
according    to    Sir    Leopold  Ic, 

that  the  pack  which  held  to  t  he 

lost  "  Erebus  "  and  ^*  Terror  "  is  primarily 
due  to  the  wide  channel  between  Prince 
of  Wales*  Land  and  Victoria  Land,  which 
"admits  a  vast  and  continuous  stream  of 
very  heavy  ocean -formed  ice  from  the 
north-west,  which  presses  on  the  western 
face  of  King  William's  Island,  and  chokes 
up  Victoria  Strait."  "  I  do  not  think," 
he  adds,  "  the  North-West  Passage  could 
ever  be  sailed  through  by  passing  west- 
wards, that  is  to  windward  of  King  Wil- 
liam's Island."  •  A  similar  drift  from  ihc 
wide  sea  to  the  westward  into  the  narrow 
strait  between  Banks'  Land  and  .Melville 
Island,  may,  to  some  extent,  account  for 
the  heavy  pack  which  has  always  beeo 
found  there,  which  stopped  Parry's  prog- 
ress to  the  westward  in  18 19.  prevented 
McClure  passing  through  Prince  of 
Wales'  Strait  in  1850,  and  in  the  followlnjf 
year  finally  imprisoned  him  in  the  Bay  of 
Mercy.  Professor  Haughton  has  how- 
ever urged  that  in  both  these  localities 
which  we  have  instanced  there  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  tides  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  considers  that  the  extraordi- 
nary pack  which  remains  there  is  due,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  this  fact.  This  is 
still  a  disputed  point,  and  Professor 
Haughton's  meeting  of  the  tides  is,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  hypothetical ;  but 
admitting  it  fully,  it  would  only  tend  more 
conclusively  to  show  how  geographical 
peculiarities,  involving  the  trend  of  the 
coast,  the  prevailing  wind  and  the  tidal 
action,  work  together  to  cause  the  dense 
pack  which  has  given  these  places  such 
a  terrible  notoriety. 

Geographers  have  thus  been  led  to 
speculate  on  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  pack  in  other  places  ;  and  that 
with  a  freedom  dangerous  to  the  adwince 
of  accurate  knowledge,  and  with  an  ob- 
siinacy  unworthy  of    scientific    inquiry. 

•  V<^r«K«o(UM  "Fox."  ;»   314. 
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There  is  no  branch  of  science  so  purely 
practical  as  geography  ;  there  is  none  in 
which  theory,  unsupported  by  actual  ob- 
servation, is  so  useless  and  leads  to  such 
contradictory  results  :  the  reason  being 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  foretell 
bow  far  the  numerous  forces  of  nature 
may  counteract  or  balance  each  other  in 
any  named  locality,  how  far  there  is  a 
preponderance  in  any  one  direction,  or 
what  effect  that  preponderance  may  pro- 
duce. But  purely  theoreiical  geography 
has  been  received  with  marked  favour 
by  many  eminent  writers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  must  be  placed  Dr.  Petermann,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Mitiheilimgeit, 
whose  zeal  and  sincerity  are  far  beyond 
doubt,  but  who  has  been  led,  by  a  par- 
tiality for  mere  abstract  reasoning,  to 
maintain  the  easy  possibility  of  advancing 
to  the  North  Pole  by  way  of  Spitzbergen, 
cither  to  the  east  or  west  ;  an  opinion 
supported  by  arguments  which  had  con- 
vinced many,  until  the  hard-won  experi- 
ence of  the  last  five  or  six  years  showed 
their  utter  worthlessness,  except  as  ex- 
ercises of  ingenuity.  On  the  strength, 
then,  of  these  arguments,  purely  theoret- 
ical and  altogether  fallacious  as  they  are. 
Dr.  Petermann  has  been  hailed  as  a  very 
high  authority  in  all  matters  connected 
with  Arctic  exploration  ;  a  position  far 
beyond  his  real  merits,  but  which  he  has 
most  worthily  used  to  the  direct  advance- 
ment of  geographical  knowledge,  by  pro- 
moting expeditions,  the  results  of  which 
liave  contradicted  his  theories  in  every 
single  point.  It  therefore  seems  proper, 
before  entering  on  the  history  of  these 
expeditions,  to  give  a  short  abstract  of 
the  views  out  of  which  they  originated  ; 
and  we  do  so  the  more  willingly,  as  they 
contain  much  that  is  in  itself  'incontro- 
vertible, and  thus  establish  more  dis- 
tinctly the  great  geographical  principle 
which  we  have  already  laid  down,  that  all 
theory,  which  is  not  based  on  actual  ob- 
servation, is  worthless. 

The  basis,  then,  of  Dr.  Petermann's 
theory  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  We  have  no 
intention  of  entering  hereon  any  account 
or  discussion  of  this  stream,  which  is  it- 
self a  favourite  battle-field  for  geogra- 
phers;  we  would  content  ourselves  with 
the  bare  statement  that  a  certain  broad 
current  of  distinctly  warm  water  does 
wash  the  western  shores  of  Ireland,  flow 
northwards,  past  the  Hebrides  and  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  along  the  coast  of 
Norway  and  round  the  North  Cape  ;  and 
that  the  very  marked  difference  between 
the  climate  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
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the  Atlantic,  the  fact  that  whilst  the  cli- 
mate of  Ireland  is  soft  and  mild,  that  of 
Labrador  is  extremely  severe,  that  whilst 
the  harbours  of  Norway  are  open  through- 
out the  winter,  those  of  Greenland  are 
sealed  by  frost,  is  due,  in  great  part,  to 
the  presence  on  these  eastern  shores  of 
this  warm  current :  and  we  express  no 
opinion  on  the  source,  the  origin,  or  the 
cause  of  this  remarkable  current  when 
we  say  that  a  very  large  majority  of  geog- 
raphers have  agreed  to  call  it' the 'Gulf 
Stream. 

The  warmth  of  this  current  as  it  p;\sses 
the  North  Cape  is  still  sufficient  to  keep 
the  harbours  and  the  sea  immediately 
adjacent  free  from  ice,  but  beyond  this 
point  its  course  has  never  been  very  sat- 
isfactorily traced  ;  it  is,  however,  admit- 
ted that  it  reaches  the  south-western 
shores  of  Spitzbergen,  and  is  still  able  to 
influence  the  climate  and  modify  the 
rigour  of  the  seasons  ;  but  whether  or 
how  far  we  must  attribute  to  it  the  open 
water  which  for  six  months  of  the  year  is 
found  on  the  west  coast,  whilst  the  east 
coast  is  closed  with  impenetrable  pack, 
would  seem  extremely  doubtful.  Dr. 
Petermann  has  maintained  that  this  open 
water  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  imported 
warmth  ;  and  supporting  his  views  by 
this  fact,  has  argued  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
entering  the  Polar  Sea  from  the  south- 
west, and  moving  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  must  soften  the  climate  wher- 
ever it  extends,  and  keep,  or  tend  to 
keep,  the  sea  clear  as  far  as  Novaya 
Zemlya  on  the  east,  and  northwards  as 
far  as  the  pole  itself.  The  Polar  Sea  is, 
therefore,  an  open,  navigable  and  com- 
paratively warm  sea,  of  easy  access  in 
this  direction,  and  may  be  entered  by 
any  one  who  has  the  boldness  and  deter- 
mination to  attempt  it. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  Dr.  Peter- 
mann has  been  avowedly  influenced  by 
the  preposterous  fables  collected  and 
published  a  century  ago  by  Daines  Har- 
rington ;  but  it  is  at  once  met  by  the  very 
practical  objections  that  the  sea  east  of 
Spitzbergen,  far  from  being  clear  of  ice, 
has  been  at  all  times  covered  with  very 
dense  pack  ;  that  till  within  the  last  few 
years  no  ship  has  ever  succeeded  in  sail- 
ing along  the  east  side  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
that  Gillis  Land  has  not  been  seen  more 
than  half-a-dozen  times  in  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ;  and  that  Wiche's  Land, 
discovered  in  1617,  has  never  been  seen 
since  till  about  live  years  ago,  when  a 
Swedish  ship  re-discovered  it,  and,  in  iijno- 
rance  of  any  former  claim,  named  it  King 
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I  Karl  Land.  North  of  Spitzbergen  a  siill 
tnser  pack  is  found  :  there  are  voyatjcrs 
Bho  say  that  they  might  easily  have 
piled  as  far  as  the  parillel  of  83**  had 
fme  permitted,  though  even  these  admit 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  go 
beyond  that ;  but  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  simple  fact,  no  ship  ever  has  gone  as 
far  as    82° ;     for    Parry,   who    in    1827 

I  cached  82**  45m.  on  the  meridian  of 
Ipitzbergen,  the  highest  north  latitude 
rhich  has  yet  been  attained,  did  so  by 
ledges,  and  desisted  from  the  attempt 
ccause  he  found  that  the  ice  on  which 
c  was  travelling  was  drifting  south  at 
ery  nearly  the  rale  of  Uis  march  towards 
the  north. 

The  Swedish  expeditions,  ranging 
from  1858-72,  were  probably  in  some 
measure  influenced  by  the  theoretical 
views  of  Dr.  Petermann,  but  also,  per- 
haps, by  the  natural  desire  to  force  away 
northwards  from  their  own  harbours  ; 
this  led  them  direct  to  Spitzbergen,  and 
at  Spitzbergen  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood lliey  remained.  Year  after  year 
they  found  the  pack  to  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen  impenetrable  ;  and  the  high- 
est latitude  reached  by  Captain  von  Otter 
in  the  '•  Sofia  "  in  1S68  —  the  highest  lat- 
itude which  a  ship  has  ever  reached  on 
that  meridian  —  was  81°  42m.  These 
expeditions,  then,  well  fitted,  ably  com- 
manded, and  manned  by  seamen  of  the 
grandest  historical  reputation,  may  be 
considered  as  having  proved  that  the 
passage  to  the  North  Pole  by  way  of 
Spitzbergen  is,  if  not  impossible,  at  any 
rate  of  a  difficulty  not  yet  to  be  overcome. 
They  have  also,  by  their  long  and  patient 
surveys  round  Spitzbergen,  largely  in- 
creased our  knowledge  pf  tliat  archipel- 
ago, though  the  dense  pack  always  found 
to  t!ie  east  has  caused  the  survey  in  that 
direction  to  be  left  in  a  very  imperfect 
state  ;  thus,  little  is  known  of  Gillis  Land 
more  than  the  rough  whereabouts:  its 
size,  shape,  or  exact  position  remains  un- 
determined, and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it 
extends  to  either  north  or  east.  Wiche's 
or  King  Karl  Land  has  been  made  out  a 
little  more  accurately,  though  still  but 
vaguely ;  the  eastern  coast  of  North- 
East  Land  has  been  seen  only  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  no  ship  has  ever  been  near  it  ; 
the  circumnavigation  of  Spitzbergen,  as 
performed  by  Captain  Carlsen  in  1863,  in 
the  brig  '•  Jan  Mayen,"  was  so  far  to  the 
eastward  as  to  sight  Gillis  Land ;  and 
though  the  voyage  has  been  deservedly 
W  commemorated,  it  added  nothing  to  our 
^1    topographical  knowledge.     In  1864  three 
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the  crews,  takiug  tu  their  boats,  were 
eventually  picked  up,  after  enduring  great 
hardships  ;  they  merely  '  what 

was  known  before,  thai  t;  msi  of 

North-East  Land  is  bordered  by  4  con- 
tinuous ice-field. 

In  1868  the  German  flag,  for  the   first 
time,  crossed    the    Arctic,  circle.     The 

expedition  which    carried    it  t'    ■ 

known  as  the  First  German   J 
was  set  on  foot  prinr>"  "'    ' 
mann  :  with  the  fun 

ed,  and   by  the  cxeri.  :..:.    :.     .. 

wey,  an  officer  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
a  small  cutter-rigged  vessel  was  pur- 
chased and  fitted  out  at  Bergen,  from 
which  place  she  sailed  May  24tli.  The 
proposed  plan  was  to  m.ike  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland  in  about  latitude  75**,  and 
thence  to  push  as  far  north  as  possible, 
but  in  any  case  to  return  to  Europe  in 
the  autumn.  They  reached  this  pro- 
posed latitude  on  June  4,  in  7**  west  lon- 
gitude, where  they  met  with  very  heavy 
pack  by  which,  on  the  6th,  they  were 
quite  surrounded.  From  the  crow'i-nesl  • 
nothing  but  ice  was  to  be  seen,  citlier  to 
the  west  or  cast ;  all  that  they  could  hope 
for  was  that  the  wind  might  come  from 
the  west  and  break  up  the  pack.  But  the 
wind  did  not  come  from  the  west,  and 
they  remained  for  a  fortnight  closely 
frozen  in,  and  drifting  continuallv  to  the 
southward  ;  when  on  the  20th  they 
escaped  from  their  difficult  position  they 
were  in  latitude  73**  3m.  N.,  lonjjiiude  16* 
9m.  W.  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  been 
carried  to  the  south  and  west  at  the  rate 
of  about  ten  miles  a  day.  Struggling  to 
regain  their  former  latitude,  they  kept 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice  which  appeared 
unchanmng,  everywhere  close  ami  im- 
penetrable, whilst  the  wind  continued 
easterly,  as  though  "  nailed "  in  that 
quarter  ;  all  their  endeavours  to  penetrate 
to  the  westward  were  unavailing,  and  on 
the  29th  they  left  the  ice  and  went  id 
Spitzbergen,  the  South  Cape  of 
they  sighted  on  July  3.  They  then 
a  futile  attempt  to  pass  up  the  cast  coast, 
but  being  compelled  to  return,  re^tel  for 
a  few  days  in  Bell  S 
westward  to  the  G' 
the  edge  of  which  they  .1  .v.r.u  e  1 
as  80**  30m.  N.,  where  they  were  in 
tude  6'  35m.  E.     From  this  point   in.» 

*  A  shelter  for  the  lookKMit  aloft ;  it  it  ieaexibed  hr 
Commattder  MatUiaih  as  a  large  caak  Mcurod  al  {Jam 
top^alUai  oust-bcad. 
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turned  south,  and  by  August  3,  in  lati- 
tude 73''  19m.  had  got  as  far  west  as  16^ 
37m.  W.  ;  Cape  Hold-with-Hope  was  in 
sight,  the  sea  appeared  to  be  clear,  and 
everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they 
might  at  last  reach  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. An  hour  later  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  ice-field,  with 
no  hope  of  being  able  to  get  through  : 
to  the  south-west  alone  could  they  discern 
any  openings,  and  with  the  wind  at  south- 
west they  could  not  go  in  that  direction  ; 
they  did  manage  to  get  as  far  as  ij° 
22m.  W.,  but  there  they  stopped;  with 
much  labour  and  difficulty  they  drew 
themselves  clear  of  the  ice,  in  the  dis- 
heartening conviction  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  —  the  exploring  of 
the  coast  of  Greenland  from  the  75th 
parallel  —  had  utterly  failed.  The  rest 
of  the  short  summer  they  occupied  in 
Spitzbergen  waters,  and  returned  home, 
anchoring  at  Bergen  on  September  29, 
and  at  Bremerhafen  on  October  9. 

The  geographical  results  of  this  cruise 
were  thus  extremely  trifling,  and  so  far 
as  polar  exploration  was  concerned  were 
inappreciable ;  but  Captain  Koldewey 
gained  the  experience  of  ice-navigation, 
and  was  better  prepared  to  take  co-n- 
mand  the  next  year  of  the  Second  Ger- 
man Expedition. 

This  was  altogether  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  though  not  organized,  was  very 
directly  countenanced,  by  the  govern- 
ment;  the  king  of  Prussia  himself  sub- 
scribed largely  to  the  funds,  and  came 
down  to  Bremen  on  June  15,  1869,  to 
wish  them  God  speed.  Of  the  two  ships 
composing  the  expedition,  the  "  Germa- 
mania,"  commanded  by  Captain  Kolde- 
wey, was  a  newly-built  screw-steamer  of 
143  tons  and  30  horse-power  ;  the  "  Han- 
sa,"  commanded  by  a  Captain  Hegemann, 
was  a  sailing-vessel  of  242  tons.  Con- 
trary winds  detained  them  on  their  pas- 
sage, and  they  saw  the  first  ice  on  July 
15th  in  latitude  74*^  49m.  N.,  longitude  lo*^ 
50m.  W. ;  this  lay  thickly  packed  against 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  effectually 
barred  their  progress  to  the  westward. 
On  the  20th,  the  two  vessels  were  sep- 
arated in  a  fog,  and  did  not  again  meet; 
the  fortune  of  the  expedition  therefore 
bifurcates ;  at  present  we  follow  the 
"  Germania."  For  several  days  Captain 
Koldewey  endeavoured  to  force  her 
through  the  pack,  but  without  success  ;  it 
was  not  till  the  very  end  of  the  month  that 
there  appeared  a  slight  tendency  of  the 
ice  to  set  to  the  eastward  and  so  open 
out,  and  the  "Germania," driven  through 
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under  steam,  at  length  reached  the  coast ; 
on  August  5th  she  anchored  in  a  small 
bay  on  the  south  side  of  Sabine  Island. 
A  party  of  her  officers  ascended  a  hill 
about  two  thousand  feet  high,  the  better 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  sea  ;  as  far  as 
they  could  see  to  the  north  there  was  no 
sign  of  water,  only  towards  the  south  and 
south-east  did  the  ice  seem  broken.  On 
the  loth  they  took  advantage  of  an  open 
lane  which  formed  to  the  east  of  Shannon 
Island,  and  crept  north  under  steam  as 
far  as  latitude  JS^  3^  '">•  Here  their  fur- 
ther progress  was  stopped  ;  the  pack  was 
extremely  heavy,  and  pressed  close 
against  the  land  ;  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  advancing."  This  impassable  bar- 
rier continued  during  the  whole  time  the 
"  Germania  "  was  in  that  neighbourhood, 
that  is,  till  well  into  the  following  sum- 
mer ;  and  Koldewey,  remarking  that 
Clavering,  in  1823,  was  stopped  by  a  sim- 
ilar barrier  in  75*^  9m.,  believes  that  the 
ice  is  checked  here  by  some  physical 
cause,  and  prevented  passing  to  the 
south. 

Violent  north  winds  in  the  early  pirt 
of  September  did  not  in  any  way  break 
up  this  close  pack  ;  by  the  13th  the  siiip 
was  again  in  the  little  harbour  in  Sabine 
Island,  and  a  few  days' further  experience 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
stay  there  ;  the  thermometer  fell  to  5** 
F.,  and  young  ice  was  everywhere  form- 
ing ;  they  covered  the  ship  in  and  pre- 
pared for  the  winter.  By  the  end  of 
September  the  §ea  was  completely  frozen 
over  ;  from  the  top  of  a  neighbourinj; 
hill  no  water  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  thick 
old  pack-ice  pressed  in  nearer  the  coast, 
but  through  the  whole  winter  it  had  an 
almost  continual  movement  to  the  south, 
which  stopped  only  when  an  exceptional 
calm  was  accompanied  by  exceptional 
cold. 

A  sledging-expedition  which  left  the 
ship  on  September  14th  travelled  for 
four  days  up  a  fjord  of  the  mainland,  see- 
ing great  numbers  of  musk-oxen  and 
reindeer  ;  on  its  return,  shooting-parties 
were  sent  out,  and  1,500  lbs.  of  good 
beef  and  venison  secured  ;  but  the  ani- 
mals disappeared  with  the  sun  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  As  the  winter 
passed  on,  violent  storms  from  the  north 
prevented  any  further  operations,  and  the 
first  long  sledging-journey  was  under- 
taken on  March  24,  1870.  The  ther- 
mometer was  then  at  —  29^  F.,  and 
amidst  a  succession  of  northerly  gales 
and  heavy  snow,  the  party  struggled  north- 
wards.    On  April  ijlh  they  reached  their 
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I^^L  hill   some    1,500  feet   h\g\),   looked  to  passa^^e  westward  the  ice  closed   round 

l^flhe  north  :  they  saw  the  coast-line  appar-  and  hindered  her  escape  to  the  east.     By 

1         enlly  uninterrupted,  running  nearly  due  September  19th  her  crew  had  l>egun   10 

north,  as  Lambert  is  said  to  have  seen  it  prepare  for  wintering  in  the  pack.     With 


two  hundred  years  before  ;  and  that   was   the  patent  coal  whii 
all  :  beyond  the  honour  of  carrying  the   and  which  Indeed 
German  flag  over  the  77th  parallel  on  the    part  of  her  cargo,  ti 


board, 

incipal 
on  the 


eist  coast  of  Greenland,  they  had  not  at-   ice,  and  stored  in  it  provisions  for   two 


tained  any  wished-for  success 

Oil  April  27th  they  regained  the  ship, 
the  continuous  north  wind  driving  them 
along  as  they  travelled  south,  so  that 
their  return  occupied  only  half  the  time 
of  their  outward  journey.  Other  sledg- 
ing and  surveying  expeditions  filled  up 
the  lime,  till  on  July  iilh  they  cut  a  pas- 
sage for  themselves  with  saws,  and  es- 
caped once  more  into  the  open  sea.  As 
they  cruised  to  the  southwnrd,  they  lighted 
on  the  most  interesting  discovery  of  the 
voyage  —  a  deep  inlet,  which  they  have 
named  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Fjord  :  up 
this  they  steamed  slowly,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  coast-ice,  met  with  no 
ditiiculty;  the  further  in  they  went  the 
warmer  they  found  both  air  and  water; 
the  scenery  was  beautiful,  of  an  Alpine 
character,  glaciers,  cascades,  waterfalls 
streaming  down  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  far  in  the  distance  towered  a 
peak,  now  marked  as  Petermann  Peak, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet. 
They  steamed  up  this  wonderful  fjord 
for  seventy  miles,  in  a  westerly  and 
south-westerly  direction,  and  saw  no  ter- 
mination ;  they  would  have  wished  to  go 
further,  but  one  of  their  boilers  gave  out  ; 
they  patched  it  up  so  as  to  be  able  to 
steam  out,  which  they  had  barely  done 
when  it  finally  broke  down  :  its  last  effort 
was  to  force  the  little  steamer  out  to  sea- 
ward through  the  chain  of  shore-ice.  The 
homeward  voyage  was  made  under  sail, 
and  on  September  iiih  they  arrived  at 
Bremerhafen. 

The  fortunes  of  her  consort,  the 
"  Hansa,"  had  been  very  different.  On 
August  13111,  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
from  Pendulum  Island  as  far  as  Cape 
James,  was  in  sight,  but  that  was  all  ; 
she  could  not  pass  the  ice  that  lay  be- 
tween, not  altogether  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  pack,  but  rather  that  it 
opened  only  with  a  westerly  wind,  which 
was  opposed  to  her  advance.  This  was, 
it  will  be  seen,  just  a  week  later  than  the 


months  ;  their  boats,  also  xh*-^-  "<^*  'nit, 
in  readiness  for  the  worst  th  1  i>- 

pen.     It  was  well  for  them  t'l  ^        re 

thus  prepared.  In  a  violent  storm  on  Oc- 
tober iQih,  the  enormous  masses  of  ice 
were  so  pressed  against  the  ship,  that 
whilst  her  stern  stuck  fast,  her  bow  was 
lifted  bodily  through  a  height  of  seven- 
teen  feet :  tlie  strain  was  tremendous,  and 
the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  ship  told 
what  she  suffered.  By  this  nip  she  was 
fatally  damaged,  and  when  the  storm 
subsided  and  she  slid  back  into  the 
water,  she  was  found  to  be  leaking  badly. 
Pumping  proved  useless  ;  the  few  men 
were  exhausted,  and  the  pumps  froze : 
the  water  rose  rapidly,  and  all  hope  of 
saving  the  ship  had  to  be  given  up.  They 
got  out  all  provisions  and  stores  on  to  the 
ice,  and  made  their  arrangements  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  The  ship  sank  on  the 
night  of  October  2ist-22nd,  leaving  thus 
fourteen  men  camped  on  a  large  floe.  On 
this  they  remained  for  seven  months,  be- 
ing, in  comparison  with  possibilities, 
warm,  well-housed,  and  well-fe<l,  but  ex- 
posed to  continual  and  extreme  danger  : 
their  floe  gradually  broke  away ;  from  a 
circumference  of  seven  miles  it  was  re- 
duced to  one  of  two  hundred  paces :  it 
finally  gave  way  under  their  hut.  They 
had  by  that  time  drifted  southwards  into 
latitude  61°  12m.,  a  total  distance  of  972 
miles  SW1-2S.,  and  had  now  fair  hopes 
of  reaching  Friedrichsthal  in  their  boats, 
which  they  eventual  y  did  on  June  13th. 

The  "Hansa"  had  been  meant  as  a 
store-ship  for  the  "  Germania,"  and 
though  she  also  had  on  board  a  small 
staff  of  scientific  observers,  whose  col- 
lections were  lost  with  the  ship,  it  is  to 
the  results  obtained  bythe^Gcrj- 
that  we  must  refer  the  success  of 
pedition.  Valuable  as  in  manyro^^..^ 
are  the  observations  which  this  ship 
brought  home,  so  far  as  the  first  object  is 
concerned,  she  added  but  little  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.     \Vc  wish  here 


'Germania"  had  got  thro-igh  under  j  to  speak  soL-ly  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
steam,  and  there  is  no  reason  "to  doubt '  pedition  in  their  bearing  on  polar  dis- 
Ihat  the  "Hansa"  might  also  have  got '  covcry  ;  the  hardships  which  the  sle<lg- 
through  if  she  had  had  even  auxiliary  !  ing-party  of  the  "Germani.i"  endured, 
steam  power.     Not  having  that,  she  was  '  the  dangers   to   which    the   crew  of  the 
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"Hansa"  were  exposed  during  their 
eight  months  on  the  ice-floe  or  in  the 
boats,  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they. 
strove  against  them  and  conquered  them, 
have  a  deep  arnd  real  human  interest  ; 
but  that  interest  is  not  geographical,  and 
we  are  compelled  at  present  to  confine 
ourselves  to  this.  We  may  then  consider 
the  Second  German  Expedition  of  1869- 
70,  in  agreement  with  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  1868,  with  Clavering  in  1823,  with 
the  shadowy  report  of  Lambert  in  1670, 
and  the  very  definite  one  of  Scoresby  in 
1822,  with  the  expeditions  equipped  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs  in  1S63-64  to  search  for 
the  lost  Icelandic  settlement,  and  with 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  Green- 
land Sea  whalers,  as  presumptively  es- 
tablishing the  facts  that  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland  runs  nearly  due  north  on 
about  the  20th  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude, as  far  at  least  as  the  Both  parallel  ; 
that  this  coast  is  pressed  against  by  a 
permanent  ice-field  of  unusually  heavy 
pack,  which  prevents  all  possibility  of  a 
ship  reaching  the  coast  in  a  high  lati- 
tude ;  that  the  violent  north  winds  and 
snow  of  winter  and  spring  render  sledg- 
ing extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  ; 
and  that  this  pack  has  a  continual  set 
towards  the  south  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  ten  miles  a  day.  Captain  Kolde- 
wey  and  his  companions,  both  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ships  and  the  scientific 
observers  associated  with  them,  have 
pronounced  it  as  their  positive  opinion 
that  the  pole  is  not  to  be  reached  by  way 
of  Greenland;*  and  making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  peculiar  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  opposed,  the  possible 
unusual  severity  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
iHiferiority  of  their  equipment,  the  very 
small  power  of  the  "  Germania's "  en- 
gines, and  boilers  that  gave  out  after  a 
very  few  days'  steaming, "^it  is  still  evident 
that  the  obstacles  which  must  be  met 
with  on  that  route  are  most  serious,  that 
they  cannot  be  encountered  without  great 
hardship  and  danger,  and  that  the  proba- 
bility of  ultimate  success  is  extremely 
small. 

Bat  Dr.  Petermann's  theory  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gulf  Stream  applies  more 
distinctly  to  the  sea  east  of  Spitzbergen 
and  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya  :  it  is  towards 
this  sea  that  the  main  body  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  pisses  the  North  Cape,  is 
directed  ;  it  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that 
the  influence  of  the   warm  water  should 


•  Proceedings  of   the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  XVI.  p.  230. 
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be  felt  far  to  the  north  ;  it  is  here  there- 
fore that,  as  Dr.  Petermann  has  always 
maintained,  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  attempt  was 
made  in  1871,  by  a  very  modest  expedi- 
tion consisting  of  a  Norwegian  fishing- 
smack  chartered  by  two  Austrian  officers. 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht  of  the  Imperial 
navy,  and  Lieutenant  Payer  of  the  in- 
fantry, the  last  of  whom  had  already 
some  experience  of  Arctic  navigation, 
having  been  Koldewey's  second  in  the 
expedition  of  1869-70.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  this  cruise  was  the  con- 
firmation of  the  report  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Norwegian  fishermen  four 
years  before,  that  the  Kara  Sea  was  navi- 
gable in  September.  Till  then  it  had 
been  considered  that  this  land-surrounded 
sea  was  at  all  times  covered  with  ice  ;  it 
was  known  to  geographers  as  the  ice- 
cellar. 

Weyprecht  and  Payer  have  argued  that 
the  recent  experience  of  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  theory  ;  for  the  great  rivers 
Obi  and  Yenisei,  which  flow  nearly  due 
north  through  several  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, must,  during  the  summer,  bring 
down  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  that 
has  been  warmed  by  a  southern  sun,  and 
that  the  necessary  effect  of  this  must  be 
to  clear  the  Kara  Sea  in  the  autumn: 
that  former  observations  have  been  made 
in  August  before  this  agent  has  had  time 
to  produce  its  effect,  and  that  the  ice 
does  not  completely  give  way  till  towards 
the  middle  of  September;  but  that  from 
that  time  till  the  middle  of  October  the 
sea  is  open.  It  is  quite  certain  that  for 
these  last  few  years  the  Kara  Sea  has 
been  found  open  in  the  late  autumn,  and 
the  explanation  which  has  been  given 
seems  satisfactory  ;  but  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  older  observers  have  not  been 
so  fortunate,  and  that  Barentz  was  frozen 
up  in  August  and  spent  the  winter,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escape,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  at  a 
point  directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Obi,  and  which  ought  to  have  felt 
any  warming  influence  of  the  Obi  water 
in  a  peculiar  degree.  We  may. therefore 
conclude  that  the  seasons  vary  consider- 
ably, and  that  the  river  wa^rs  are  not  al- 
ways capable  of  producing  the  effect 
which  the  Austrian  officers  have  at- 
tributed to  them. 

Their  experience  of  the  sea  to  the  west 
of  Novaya  Zemlya  seemed  to  support  the 
original  theory  which  had  been  so  stoutly 
maintained  :  they  found  the  water  on  the 
surface  distinctly  warmer  than  the  main 


Iody  of  the  sea,  and  they  observed  that 
[)i.s  w.inmh  reached  further  north  towards 
be  end  of  the  season.  They  found,  in 
ict,  in  September,  clear  sea  and  surface 
rater  of  a  temperature  of  40**  F*.,  as  f.ir 
orth  as  79**,  in  lon'^itude  40*^-50°  E. ; 
ut  this  warmth  reached  a  very  little  way 
o, 
M 
'h 
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necessary  fundi  i....v.w  .»i  ^ 
subscription. 

A   screw-sieamcr  of  2^ 
the  "TegctthofI,"  wa&   (\- 
Elbe     by    Lieutenant     W 
sailed   from    Hremcrhafcn 


on 


named 

u)  the 
',  and 
June 


1872;     calling    at    Tromsd,    she    final 


l^r 


own,  and  at  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  started  from  that  pUce  on  July  14th.  Ob 
ley  had  a  temperature  of  only  32°  F.  the  25lh,  in  latitude  74**  15m.,  they  met 
hey  report  that  from  their  extreme  posi-   with  their  first  ice,  and  it  was  not  without 

considerable  difficulty  that  thev  reached 
Barentz  Island,  near  Cape  N.is»au,  on 
August    13th.     Here   they   established  a 


•  on  the  ice  towards  the  west  was  thickly 
packed,  but  that  towards  the  north  it  was 
not  so,  and  that  they  saw  nothing  which 
could  stop  the  advance  of  a  steamer  of 
moderate  power  ;  that  the  locality  in  this 
respect  differed  altogether  from  Spitz- 
bergen,  where,  though  a  ship  can  go, 
almost  every  year,  as  far  north  as  81**,  the 
pack  then  met  with  is  dense,  heavy,  and 
impassable,   whereas    the    ice   they   met 


d  left 
were 
cr  9'h, 


(/<rpd/  of   provisions  and 

on  the  2ist :  the  same   i 

caught   in  the    ice.     On    ^1 

the  time  of  year  when,  according  to  their 

former  report  and  thi*  theory  which  thejr 

had  deduced  from  it,  they  ought  to  have 

had    open   water    and    the    warmest    of 


with  was  very  different ;  it  was  not  to  be  1  weather,  they  were  still  fast  frozen,  with 
compared  with  the  ice  on  the  east  coast  \  a  thermometer  at  5**  F.*  On  October  5th 
of  Greenland,  for  whilst  that  is  piled  up  they  were  siill  fast  frozen,  and  saw  no 
in  irregular  masses,  what  they  saw  was, '  prospect  of  extricating  themselves  :  dur- 
on  the  contrary,  light  drift  which  could  ,  ing  these  six  weeks  they  had  drifted 
not  be  dangerous  no  any  ship,  and  the  backwards  and  forwards,  now  towards 
worst  that  could  befall  would  be  a  tem-  j  the   south-west,  now  towards   the  north- 


j)c)rary   delay.       Their 
seemed  to   them  full  of 


voyage,  in  fact, 
promise,  and  the 
report  of  their  navigation  concludes  with 
the  very  hopeful  sentence,  "  We  do  not, 
of  course,  say  that  because  we  have  found 
the  sea  free  from  ice  as  far  north  as  79", 


east,  apparently  at  the  caprice  of  the 
wind,  and  with  little  or  no  discernible 
current.  The  pressure  of  the  ice  bejan 
to  cause  them  serious  alarm  ;  on  t!:-  ?"•'■ 
it  was  so  great  as  to  lift  them  sever 
I  giving  them  a  very  considerable  hct.   .... 


any  one  can  therefore  go  to  the  pole  at .  to  port  ;  the  pressure  continued  ;  the  ice 
the  first  attempt,  and  without  further  dif- 1  was  always  in  motion,  always  opening 
ficulty  ;  but  all  our  observations  support ,  and  again  closing;  but  they  could  never 
us  in  the  conviction  that  a  well-equipped  even  attempt  to  get  clear,  and  each 
and  well-ofTicered  expedition  must  neces- 1  movement  brought  on  a  new  pressure 
sarily  reach  a  higher  latitude  in  this  sea  [  and  a  new  danger.  They  were  thus  un- 
ihan  at  any  other  point  ;  unless  indeed  i  able  to  properly  house-in  the  ship  ;  on 
the  pole  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  |  the  contrary,  they  kept  her  deck  covered 
islands  which  will  ssrve  as  a  foundation  1  with  coals  and  provisions;  the  boats 
for  the  ice."  |  were  kept  on  the  ice  ;  materi  ds  for  build- 

They  go  on,  however,  to  speak  of  signs  ^  ing  huts  were  got  out ;  the  huts  were 
of  land  which  they  met  with  at  their  ex- '  even  built,  but  a  movement  of  the  ice 
treme  north;  more  especially  of  the ;  destroyed  them.  The  months  :'••  --^-rd 
diminishing  depth  of  water  and  of  eider- 1  away  in  continued   anxiety;  .1 

t;eese  flying  from  the  north.     These  were  ,  seldom  venture  even  to  take  i\..  .  v. cs 

off,  and  everything  was  prepared  to  en- 
able them  to  leave  the  ship  at  a  minute's 


unmistakable,  and  would,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  have  modified  their  opin- 
ion as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  much 
further  north  ;  such,  however,  was  not 
the  case  :  the  officers  of  the  expedition 
brought  back  with  tiiem  to  Germany  the 
most  rose-coloured  hopes  of  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  great  geographical  prob- 
lem, hopes  too  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
an  inland  people,  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  Arctic  navigation  ;  another 
expedition  was  resolved  on  by,  we  may 
almost  say,  popular  acclamation,  and  the 


notice. 

During  this  time  the  ship  drifted  more 
or  less  steadily  to  the  north-east,  and  on 
February  4.  1873,  was  in  78*  42m.  N.,  73^ 
l8m.  E. :  from  this  point  their  drift  took 
a  new  direction  and  carried  them  towards 
the  north-west,  but  still  without  any  pos- 
sibility   of    escape:  the    sum.nocr    came 
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a;yain,  but  they  remained  as  before,  fast 
frozen  in  the  pack.  On  August  30th,  be- 
ing then  in  79^  43m.  N.  and  60^*  23m.  E., 
they  sighted  land  ;  land  till  then  un- 
known, apparently  stretching  away  far  to 
the  west  and  north,  and  which  was  after- 
wards called,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Land. 
Towards  this  they  were  slowly  set,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  November  the  ice-field 
ira  which  they  were  drifted  brought  up  j 
against  a  small  island  which  they  named 
Wilczek  Island,  lying  to  the  south  of  the] 
mainland.  Here  they  were  fast  frozen, 
and  passed  the  winter  of  1873-74. 

In  March  and  April,  Lieutenant  Payer 
conducted  a  sledging-expedition  to  the 
northward,  and  reached  the  latitude  of 
82''  5m.,  laying  down  the  coast-line  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  as  it  appears  in 
the  latest  charts  :  through  the  whole  of 
this  journey  the  land  was  found  to  be 
mountainous,  covered  with  snow,  and 
with  enormous  glaciers  ;  uninhabited, 
and  without  signs  or  traces  of  any  former 
inhabitants.  Bears  there  were,  and  seals  ; 
and  the  tracks  of  hares  and  foxes  were 
seen  :  as  the  summer  approached,  num- 
bers of  auks  made  their  appearance  ;  but 
the  vegetation  was  most  limited;  "ex- 
cepting in  the  Antarctic  regions,"  is 
Payer's  report,  "no  country  exists  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  is  poorer  in  this 
respect." 

This  description  of  it,  as  the  most 
utterly  desohite  Arctic  land  yet  discov- 
ered, militates  strongly  against  the  theory 
of  a  milder  climate  which  has  been  based 
on  the  hypothetical  action  of  the  water 
of  the  warm  current  which  passes  the 
North  Cape.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  these  years,  1872-74,  were  of  excep- 
tional rigour;  but  the  condition  of  the 
newly-discovered  land  does  not  give  evi- 
dence to  that  effect ;  and  Admiral  Lutke 
in  1822-24  found  the  same  impenetrable 
pack  near  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 
which  prevented  his  rounding  Cape 
Nassau,  and  which,  on  the  parallel  of  76^, 
stretched  away  to  the  westward  beyond 
the  meridian  of  43^  E.  :  it  would  'thus 
seem  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
rather  the  September  of  1871,  in  which 
an  exceptional  warmth  had  reached  into 
the  usually  ice-bound  sea.  Nor  can  we 
now  say  how  far  the  conditions  reported 
as  existing  in  1871  were  real  :  and  fully 
admitttng'ihat  where  the  authors  of  the 
report  actually  were,  the  water  was  com- 
paratively open,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  state  of   the  ice  in  the  dis- 
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tance  was  as  favourable  as  they  were  led 
to  suppose. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  discovery  of  the 
land  which  the  signs  observed  in  1871 
clearly  foreshadowed,  seems  to  place  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  getting  further  north  in  that  direction 
by  ship.  So  far,  indeed,  as  is  yet  known, 
the  land  may  be  merely  a  collectipn  of 
islands,  large  and  small;  in  which'  case 
a  sledging-journey  from  Wilczek  Island, 
on  the  80th  parallel,  might  be  possible, 
though  difficult  and  long:  but  if  the  land 
should  prove  to  be  continuous,  if,  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  no  passage  between 
King  Oscar  Land  and  Petermann  Land, 
the  attempt  in  this  direction  must  be 
considered  hopeless  ;  sledging  for  a 
great  distance  over  an  unknown  land  of 
mountains  and  glaciers  may  be  put  down 
as  a  practical  impossibility. 

None  the  less,  the  discovery  of  this 
land  is  of  great  geographical  interest,  and 
its  further  exploration  is  a  problem 
which  will,  we  may  hope,  be  partially  at 
least  solved  within  flie  next  few  years. 
Amongst  the  questions  which  would 
seem  most  urgent  are  the  continuity  of 
the  land,  and  its  extent  towards  the  west  ; 
is  the  almost  mythical  Gillis  Land,  a  land 
rarely  seen  and  never  attained,  in  tlie  ap- 
proximate position  of  82°  N.  and  35*^  E., 
part  of  Franz  Joseph  Land  ?  is  it  an  inde- 
pendent island,  or  does  it  join  on  to 
King  Oscar  Land  ?  In  this  locality  the 
map  is  still  a  blank,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Zichy  Land,  King  Oscar 
Land,  and  Gillis  Land,  are  parts  of  the 
same,  or,  as  the  analogy  of  polar  lands 
would  hint  at  as  more  probable,  three 
distinct  islands.  The  explorations  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  rownd  Spitzbergen,  in 
conjunction  with  Parry's  more  celebrated 
expedition  in  1827,  may  be  regarded  as 
establishing  as  a  fact  that  as  far  as  the 
83rd  parallel  there  is  no  land  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  meridian  of  35*^  E.  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  now  appear  cer- 
tain that  to  the  east  of  that,  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  70°  E.,  the  sea  is  blocked  by 
a  group  of  islands,  at  least  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  the  Spitzbergen  group,  but  wilder, 
colder,  and  more  desolate  in  an  extreme 
degree.  Beyond  this  we  as  yet  know  noth- 
ing. These  questions  belong  fairly  to 
the  country  which  has  already  done  so 
much  in  this  direction  ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  Austri  m 
officers  will  work  out  the  problem  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

As  the  spring  of  1874  advanced,  ^^^  ^^'^^ 


I 

^Hioff  "  showed  nosi^^ns  of  breaking  up,  it 

^^Kas  determined  to  abaiuioii  the  ship  and 

^^B  endeavour  to  reach  Novaya  Zemlya  by 

I^H|edge  and  boat ;  and  to  do  so  at   once, 

r      in  the  hope  of  there  falling  in  with  some 
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e  which  hemmed   in  the  little  "Teget-iof  Novaya  Zemlya ;  they  passed  bv  their 


ihp6t  on  Barcnir  Inland,  but 
three  weeks'  provisions,  \\\t\ 
best  to  pass  south  ^^ 
241  h  they  fell  in  with 
and  chartered  her  to  t  ikc 


of  the  Norwegian  fishing- vessels,  by  j  boats  to  Wardo,  where 
which  they  could  return.  They  accord- 
ingly left  their  ship  on  May  20th;  the 
task  before  them  being  to  drag  three 
boats  over  the  ice  till  they  came  to  open 
water.  This  they  found  a  work  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  ;  the  way  was  excessively 
rugged,  the  ice  piled  up  in  irregular  hum- 
mocks, and  the  snow  lying  deep  between  ; 
this  was  covered  with  a  hard-frozen 
crust,  which  gave  way  beneath  the  men, 
so  that  at  each  step  they  sank  up  to  the 
waist  ;  they  could  thus  drag  along  only 
one  boat  at  a  time,  and  the  distance  had 
t(»  be  traversed  five  times;  progress  was 
painfully  slow,  and  with  their  utmost 
exertions  averaged  only  half  a  mile  a 
day. 

On  June  ist  they  reached  the  edge  of 
the  fast  land-ice,  beyond  which  they  could 
not  go  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  de- 
lay, a  party  went  back  to  the  ship  and 
brought  on  a  fourth  boat.  It  was  not  till 
the  17th  that  a  strong  north  wind  broke 
up  the  ice  before  them  so  far  as  to  per- 
n^it  ihem  to  launch  the  boats.  For  weeks 
they  battled  with  the  heavy  drift-ice, 
alternating  between  the  sledges  and 
boats  which  they  dragged  over  wide  fields 
and  launched  again  when  opportunity  of- 
fered ;  but  it  was  seldom  that  they  met 
with  water  of  any  extent  ;  the  floes  were 
small,  and  the  passages  between  them 
crowded  with  fragments  which  froze  fast 
together  during  the  night  ;  they  were  thus 
constantly  delayed  by  having  to  load  or 
unload  the  boats,  and  by  having  to  wait 
for  favourable  changes  in  the  ice.  Added 
to  these  difTiculiies'came  a  spell  of  strong 
southerly  winds,  which  carried  them  with 
the  ice  bodily  back  towards  the  north. 
On  July  I5lh,  after  nearly  two  months  of 
unceasing  and  most  laborious  work,  they 
were  back  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Wilczek  Islanil,  from  which  they 
had  started.  Fortune  then  turned  in 
their  favour,  and  a  northerly  wind  began 
to  drive  them  southwards,  and  at  last,  on 
August  15th,  in  77^  40m.  N.  and  61**  E. 
they  reached  open  water :  they  broke  up 
the'  sledges,  shot  their  two  remaining 
dogs,  Newfoundlands,  brought  from  Vi- 
enna, for   which   they  had    neither  room 


discipline, 

"-"-  -re 


.September  3rd. 

The  manner  in  which  the 
organization,  anr'  '  — '•'  ^  ■' 
preserved  durii- 
voyage,  is  in  W:.^..  .^..  ...^, 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht  and  the  officers  of 
the  expedition;  the  four  ten  m.mtlis' 
drift  in  the  pack,  and  tlic  1 

months  with  the  sledges, 
out,  a  period  of  very  great  a.i  f 

exceeding  hardship;  and  to  h  .  i 

safely  through  such  a  severe  iri.tl  is  am- 
ple proof  of  the  splendid  quality  of  the 
crew,  composed  principally  of  Dalmatian 
sailors,  descendants  of  the  old  slock  of 
the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  famous  in  n 
medieval  adventure.  But  noiwitlj 
ing  this,  and  notwithstanding  the  geo- 
graphical value  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Franz  Joseph  Archipelago,  we  mav  still 
doubt  how  far  the  voyage  of  the  "Tc^n- 
thoff  "  has  furthered  the  solution  01  tlie 
main  problem  which  has  been  proposed, 
the  exploration  of  the  polar  basin,  and 
the  passage  to  the  pole  itself.  What  it 
has  contributed  to  this  has  been  alto- 
gether negative  ;  it  has  proved  that  the 
theory  of  an  open  sea  between  Spitzber- 
gen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  is  incorrect ;  it 
has  proved  that  this  sea,  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  marked  on  the  '  '  "  v 
chart  by  the  name  of  the  first  i 

it,  Barentz  Sea,  is   bl    '     '  1  i:iii>cnc- 

trable  pack;  and  if  «  y  open  aft 

far  as  the  79ih  paral.^.  .v.  ...en  the  me- 
ridians of  40**  and  50**,  further  to  the 
east,  more  especially  «r,>n  ilic  meridian 
of  60**  to  70**,  it  is  '\v\\ 

The  drift  of   the"  .    .  iT"  during 

these  long  fourteen  montlis  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  measure  delineating  the 
sweep  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is 
cally  certain  that  the  water  conti 
flowing  past  the  North  Cape  towards  the 
north-cast  must  have,  in  some  way  and 
in  some  place,  an  es.  "  "  .r 

basin  ;  and  it  has  h>  s 

a  geographical  fact  tli.u   tus 
circle  round  and   return  by  i 
Greenland  ;    this    has    be-- 
various    ways,   amongst 
mention  the  great  quaniit' 


nor   provisions,  and  took    to    the    boats,  j  from  the  Siberian  rivers  v, 
The    weather   continued  favourable,  and 
the  next  day  they  sighted  the  high  land 


on  the  north-east  co.ist  • 

some  of  which  is  also  earned  into  the 
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current  running  towards  the  south  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Jan  Mayen.  It 
mi^ht  perhaps  at  first  seem  (hat  this 
timber-bearing  cold  current  is  merely  the 
escape  of  the  water  of  the  great  rivers, 
Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  more  especially  ; 
but  this  suggestion  is  at  once  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  current 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  is  salt,  and  in 
this  respect  differs  but  slightly  from  the 
water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it  passes  into 
Barentz  Sea  ;  it  is  thus  evident  that 
whilst  the  large  rivers  contribute  enor- 
mous quantities  of  drift-wood,  their  water 
forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  that 
which  escapes  to  the  south,  the  greater 
part  of  which  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  supplied  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  But 
whilst  this  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  exact  manner  in  which  that 
great  current  turns,  and  above  all  the 
cause  of  its  so  turning,  have  been  till 
now  a  mystery,  which  the  discovery  of 
the  Franz  Joseph  Archipelago  partially 
explains  ;  for  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
part  of  the  current  which  is  deflected 
towards  the  north  by  the  pressure  of  the 
coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  cannot  pass  in 
that  direction  by  reason  of  this  new  land, 
against  which  it  continually  presses  the 
ice,  whether  formed  in  that  sea,  or 
washed  out  of  the  Kara  Sea,  or  carried 
down  from  the  interior  of  Asia  by  the 
Obi  and  Yenisei  ;  it  is  thus  forced  to 
circle  back  on  itself,  and  being  now  a 
body  of  extremely  cold  water,  presses  the 
pack  to  the  northward  against  the  Franz 
Joseph  Lslands  and  Gillis  Land,  and  to 
the  eastward  against  Spitzbergen  and  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  In  this  way  the 
Gulf  Stream,  far  from  rendering  the  nav- 
igation of  these  seas  easier,  is  a  very  di- 
rect hindrance  ;  and  it  is  in  a  j^reat  meas- 


Stream  which  must  escape  to  the  north, 
possibly  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of 
80°,  and  circle  in  some  yet  unknown 
manner  round  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pole. 

But  though  these  recent  expeditions 
have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
circulation  of  the  northern  waters,  and 
have  partly  explained  the  cause  of  the 
dense  pack  which  has  so  long  baffled  all 
endeavours  to  attain  a  high  latitude  in 
the  Spitzbergen  Sea,  the  mere  f  ict  of  the 
existence  of  this  pack  has  been  for  many 
years  familiarly  known  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject  from  a  practical  rather 
than  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 
Our  leading  English  geographers  have 
thus  maintained  that  any  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  by  this  route  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  success  ;  and  the  route 
through  Bering's  Straits  having  shown 
still  greater  difficulties,  and  being,  be- 
sides, so  far  from  our  necessary  base  of 
operations,  the  route  to  the  we=;t  of 
Greenland,  through  Smith's  Sound,  has 
by  a  species  of  exhaustive  process  been 
forced  more  prominently  forward.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  merely  on  this  account 
that  this  route  has  been  definitely  recont- 
mended  ;  for  on  careful  examination  it  is 
found  to  possess  very  distinct  advan- 
tages, which  will  be  better  understood 
after  a  short  account  of  the  progress 
which  has  already  been  made  in  "that 
direction. 

The  very  vague  account  which  Baffin 
had  left  of  his  voyage  in  1616,  and  the 
non-publication  of  his  map,  led  to  his 
report  being  generally  doubted.  After 
two  centuries  of  incredulity,  Ross  and 
Parry  retraced  his  route  and  established 
his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
early  explorers  ;  but  the  passage  through 


ure    to    It    that  we  must    attribute     the ,  Smith's   Sound  appeared   to   lead   so  di- 

dense    pack   which    has    hitherto    baffled    rectly  away  from  all  promise  of  a  North- 

every  effort  to  survey  the   eastern  coasts    West    Passage     that     it    was    not    even 

f  of  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  and  which  j  examined,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 

—  to  confine  ourselves  to  familiar  names  )  of  arduous   exploration,  our  ships  turned 

—  has  turnedback  Mr.  Lamont,  Mr.  Leiirh  I  to  the  west  through  Lancaster  Sound. 
Smith,  or  Captain  Koldewey,  and  in  18691  In  his  summer  cruise  of  1852,  Captain 
broke    up    the    "Hansa."     At    the    same  >  Inglefield  first  passed  into  Smith's  Sound 


time,  we  know  that  this  effect  is  not  pro 
duced  solely  by  that  part  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  which  we  are  now  able  to  trace  ; 
for  Parry,  on   the  meridian  of  20°  E.  and 


as  far  north  as  78*^  35'"n-i  and  his  report 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  sea  in  that 
direction  was  comparatively  open.  In 
the    following   year  the   Americans,  who 


in  latitude  82^  45m.  N.,  that  is,  far  to  j  had  cordially  joined  in  the  search  for  Sir 
the  north  of  the  southern  shores  of  Gillis  !  John  Franklin,  resolved  to  examine  these 
Land  or  the  Franz  Joseph  Islands,  found  i  unknown  coasts,  and  for  that  purpo  e 
the  ice-field  on 'which  he  was  travelling  f  despatched  a  small  vessel,  the  '•  A  1- 
moving  to  the  south-west  at  a  rate  of  vance,"  a  brigantine  of  144  tons,  under 
nearly  ten  miles  a  day.  This  would  seem  the  command  of  Dr.  Kane.  Kane  s 
to  speak  of  another  branch  of  the  Gulf   report  has  long  been  before   the  worKl. 
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[is  ship,  inefficiently  manned,  without 
lisciplinc  or  orgaiiizalion,  without  proper 
jquipment,  stores  or  provisions,  was 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  into  a 
imail  bay  now  i<nown  as  Rensselaer  Har- 
►ur,  in  latitude  78"  40m.  There  she 
^remained  ;  and  her  crew,  after  enduring 
most  terrible  and  appalling  hardships 
durin«ij  two  successive  winters,  were  at 
last  driven  to  abandon  their  ship,  and,  in 
sledfjes  and  boats,  to  make  their  way 
southward,  to  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Upernavik.  So  far  Kane's  expedition 
was  unfortunate  ;  but  the  additions  which 
it  made  to  our  geographical  knowledge 
were  most  remarkable,  and  as  an  advance 
northwards  excelled  any  single  voyage 
since  the  time  of  Baffin  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  coast-line  from  Rensselaer  Harbour 
as  far  north  as  Cape  Morton,  in  latitude 
Si^  lom.,  was  explored  and  mapped. 

The  report  of  Morton,  the  steward  of 
the  "  Advance,"  who,  in  company  with  an 
ICskimo  hunter,  alone  reached  this  north- 
ernmost cape,  has  given  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  and  the  speculations 
which  he  permitted  himself  have  been 
since  proved  to  be  incorrect :  the  state- 
ment of  fact,  however,  remains  unques- 
tioned. On  June  24,  1854,  he  reached 
thi  cape  to  which  his  name  has  been 
given  ;  the  sea  was  washing  against  cliffs 
which  rose  perpendicularly  to  a  height 
of  two  thousand  feet,  and  advance  was 
impossible.  He  climbed  a  knoll  five 
hundred  feet  high,  and  no  ice  was  in 
sight  ;  as  far  as  he  could  discern  the  sea 
was  open,  a  swell  coming  in  from  the 
northward  and  running  crosswise,  as  if 
witli  a  small  eastern  set ;  the  wind  was 
due  north,  strong  enough  to  make  white 
caps,  and  the  surf  broke  on  the  rocks  be- 
low in  regular  breakers.  The  sky  to  the 
north-west  was  of  dark  rain-cloud,  ivory 
gulls  were  nesting  in  the  rocks  above, 
and'  out  to  sea  were  moUemoke  and 
silver-backed    <'fulls.     In    the    immediate 


i860,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Haves, 
the  former  of  the  **  Advance.'* 
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Foulkes  bay,  in  laiiiuUe  7ii'^  lom  ,  and 
there  wintered.  In  a  memorable  slcdgin:;- 
journey  in  April  and  .M  iv  1861,  Dr. 
Hayes  reached  the  shores  0/  what  is  now 
marked  as  Lady  Franklin  Sir.iii,  where 
his  further  advance  was  stopped  on  .M.ty 
i8th  by  open  water.  He  was  unable  to 
cross,  the  strait,  and  the  water-sky  •  to 
the  north  showed  that,  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  lie  could  not  proceed 
further.  He  had,  in  fact,  reached  Mor- 
ton's "  open  sea  ; "  the  land  to  the  east, 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  could 
not  be  seen,  and  he  wxs  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  reached  the  shores 
of  a  great  polar  basin.  The  ice  as  he 
returned  was  rapidly  breaking  up;  and 
the  small  party,  after  running  imminent 
risks  from  the  opening  water,  got  back 
to  the  ship  on  June  3rd.  A  careful  sur- 
vey was  held,  and  it  w.is  decided  that  iQ 
the  schooner's  crippled  state  it  would  be 
running  too  great  a  risk  to  force  her  in 
amongst  the  ice  ;  they  waited  therefore 
till  the  sea  was  tolerably  clear,  left 
Foulkes  Bay  on  July  I3ih,  and  arrived 
home  without  further  hindrance. 

During  their  stay  in  Foulkes  B.iy  they 
had  had  an  ample  provision  of  fresh 
meat  ;  reindeer  were  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  crew  and  their  dogs  lived  plenti- 
fully on  choice  venison.  There  was  no 
scarcity  of  animal-life ;  bears,  walrus, 
hares,  foxes,  birds,  abounded ;  and  a 
party  of  natives  that  settled  near  kept 


neighbourhood  of  this  cape  they  killed  a  ,  them  amply  supplied.     The  health  and 


bear  and  licr  cub  ;  they  saw  quantities  of 
cider-ducks    and    large   flocks    of   geese. 
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and    the   rocks  were   covered  with   tern,    opinion  that  a 


They  seemed  to  have  got  into  a  new  cli- 
mate, and  being  prevented  by  the  cape 
from  seeing  to  the  north-east,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  had  discovered 
the  '"open  Polar  Sea  "  which  had  been 
so  long  talked  of.  His  idea  was  ac- 
cepted by  Kane,  was  adopted  by  many 
geographers,  more  especially  American. 
and  was  very  distinctly  urged  as  a  reason 
for  further  exploration  by  the  supporters 
of  the  expedition  which  was  fitted  out  in 
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prevented  her  venturing  further  north  in 
the  summer  of  1861  ;  but  the  ice  of 
Smith's  Sound,  as  they  left  in  July,  did 
not  seem  impassable,  and  a  steamer 
might,  it  was  believed,  have  gone  through 
without  difficulty,  whilst  beyond  there 
was  clear  water  and  a  distant  water-sky. 

The  "United  States"  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  as  far  as  had  been 
hoped,  but  the  sledging-party  had  reached 
the  highest  latitude  then  attained  on 
land,  and  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  promise  well  for  further  enter- 
prise. Independently,  therefore,  of  the 
outline  of  the  coast  of  Grinnell's  Land, 
the  results  of  Hayes'  voyage  were  con- 
sidered as  encouraging  as  those  of  Kane's. 
It  was  argued  that  if  expeditions  such  as 
these,  badly  manned,  poorly  equipped, 
and  insufficiently  provisioned,  could  do 
so  much,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  stout  ship,  fitted  out  with  all 
the  resources  of  a  great  naval  power, 
might  accomplish  a  very  great  deal  more. 
This  was  the  line  of  argument  taken  from 
the  first  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Sherard 
Osborn,  an  officer  of  great  experience  as 
an  Arctic  navigator,  and  of  great  ability 
and  research  as  a  practical  exponent  of 
Arctic  geography.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  public  mind  was  then 
averse  to  further  Arctic  exploration  ;  and 
the  government,  as  the  official  interpreter 
of  public  opinion,  refused  to  sanction  it ; 
whilst  to  the  scientific  world  they  had  a 
ready  and  plausible  excuse  afforded  by 
the  very  unpractical  but  nominally  scien- 
tific letter  of  Dr.  Petermann  (February  9, 
1865)  urging  the  superiority  of  the  route 
by  Spitzbergen  or  Novaya  Zemlya.* 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Europe,  when  another  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  America.  This,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  was  the  very  burlesque  of  a 
most  serious  matter.  The  "  Polaris,"  a 
paltry  river-steamer,  till  then  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  "  Periwinkle,"  was  manned 
by  a  promiscuous  and  polyglot  crew  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  Americans, 
Germans,  and  Eskimos,  and  commanded 
by  one  Hall,  who  was  indeed  an  earnest 
and  warm-hearted  enthusiast,  but  was 
neither  an  officer  nor  a  seaman,  and  was 
quite  unversed  in  physical  science. 
Whether  we  consider  the  ship,  the  crew, 
or  the  commander,  everything  connected 
with  this  expedition  seems  most  unprom- 
ising; and  yet  this  miserable  steamer 
went  right  through  to  latitude  82^  i6m., 
a  higher  latitude  than  any  other  ship  has 

•  Proceedings  of  the  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  42,  90. 


yet  attained  ;  and  did  this,  not  by  over- 
coming difficulties,  but  simply  because 
she  did  not  meet  with  any.  From  Cape 
Shackleton  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
latitude  73^  50m,,  to  her  highest  point, 
she  went  in  five  days  ;  and  the  pack  by 
which  she  was  stopped  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  heavy.  The  circumstances 
under  which  she  turned  back  have  such 
an  important  bearing  on  the  possibilities 
awaiting  any  future  exploration  in  the 
same  direction,  that  we  feel  called  on  to 
examine  into  them  more  in  detail. 

On  the  morning  of  August  28,  1871, 
the  "  Polaris,"  being  then  off  Cape  Fra- 
ser,  met  with  'some  heavy  pack,  with, 
however,  a  passage  close  in  with  the 
land.  The  sailing-master,  Buddington, 
was  anxious  to  turn  at  once  :  "  If  we  go 
further  north,"  he  said,  "we  shall  never 
come  back  again."  Hall  decided  that 
they  might  go  on,  and  in  spite  of  Bud- 
dington's  opposition,  they  did  go  on.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours'  steaming  they  came  into 
comparatively  open  water,  and  for  150 
miles  further,  till  they  came  into  Robeson 
Channel,  saw  very  little  ice  ;  the  snow 
had  completely  disappeared  from  the 
land,  and  except  for  the  absence  of  trees, 
they  might  have  fancied  themselves  in 
the  temperate  zone.  Robeson  Channel 
was  found  to  be  blocked  with  ice,  some 
of  which  was  much  marked  with  earth 
and  mixed  with  stones,  a  proof  that  it 
had  floated  off  land  or  shoals  to  the 
northward  ;  but  though  at  the  time  dense- 
ly packed  in  the  channel,  it  needed  only 
a  strong  north  or  north-east  wind  to  break 
it  up.  A  water-sky  to  the  north  told  with 
certainty  that  the  obstacle  was  of  no 
great  magnitude,  and  Hall,  with  some  of 
the  officers,  was  anxious  to  shelter  for  a 
few  days  in  the  nearest  bay,  and,  wait  for 
the  channel  to  clear.  Buddington,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  bent  on  returning; 
his  one  idea  seems  to  have  been  that 
every  movement  forward  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  get  back  ;  and  whilst 
they  were  arguing  the  point  the  ship  was 
caught  in  the  pack  and  frozen  in.  She 
was  thus  drifted  towards  the  south  for  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles  ;  and  when 
the  prevailing  north  wind  freshened  into  a 
violent  gale  and  broke  up  the  ice,  they 
steamed  to  the  eastward  and  took  refuge 
in  a  small  bend  of  the  const,  which  an 
iceberg,  grounded  in  front  of  it,  had 
converted  into  a  harbour.  Tiiis  was  on 
September  ist.  The  gale  had  nearly 
cleared  Robeson  Channel,  and  nothing 
prevented  a  new  advance,  which  Hall 
was  eager  to   attempt ;  but   Buddingiou 
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)sitively  refused  to  stir,  and  the  ship  re- 
lained  tor  the  winter  in  the  anchoraj;c, 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thank 
Jod  Harbour. 

Hall,  whose   enthusiasm   to  some  ex- 
lent  compensated  for  his  want  of  knowl- 
jdge,  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  on 
Tovember   8th,  and  his  death  broke  up 
Ibe  very  feeble  bond  of  discipline  which 
"lad  kept  the  expedition  together.     Ikid- 
^ington,  an  old  whaling-skipper,  without 
teal,  intelligence,  or  spirit  of  enterprise, 
jeither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  the 
>bjects  in  view  ;  a  voyage  which  carried 
lim  so  far  beyond  the  routine  of  his  ex- 
jricnce  was  too  much  for  his  nerves  or 
lis  understanding.     He  attempted  noth- 
"!ng   during   the   winter;    the  provisions 
and   fuel    were   squandered ;    and   when 
spring  came  the  adventurers  were  not  in 
a  condition,  even  had  their  will  been  the 
best  in  the  world,  to  undertake  anything 
further.     The  individual  members  of  the 
crew  seem  to  have  considered  themselves 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ;  as  vAd- 
miral   Osborn   has   happily  described  it, 
there  were  amongst  them  more  captains 
than  seamen  ;  and  the  time  passed  away 
in  squabbles,  which  continued  after  their 
return  to  America,  and  gave  rise  to  a  se- 
ries of  reports  of  the  most  contradictory 
nature.     Out  of  all  these,  however,  the 
main    fact   stands  prominently  forward: 
under  circumstances  externally  most  fa- 
vourable, nothing  was  done. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
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leaving  the  boats  and  a  mob  of  eighteen, 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  ice. 
Tliese  remained  on  the  ice,  and  were 
drifted  on  it,  from  latitude  77*  53m.  to 
53'  35"»M  in  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Island, 
where,  on  April  30,  1873,  they  were 
picked  up  by  the  "  Tigress,"  an  American 
sealer,  after  a  miserable  drift  of  1,700 
miles,  the  longest  on  record.  The  ship, 
meantime,  in  some  unexplained  way,  got 
back  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  and 
was  run  ashore  at  Lyttcllon  Island,  where 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  wintered.  On 
June  4th  they  left  in  boats  which  they 
had  built  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Pola- 
ris," and  were  picked  up  by  a  Dundee 
whaler,  not  far  from  Cape  York. 

The  only  result  of  the  expedition  is 
thus  a  partial  confirmation  of  the  infer- 
ences which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
previous  voyages  by  Kane  and  Hayes. 
On  the  land  adjoining  Polaris  Bay  twenty- 
six  musk-oxen  were  killed  ;  reindeer 
abounded  ;  hares,  geese,  ducks,  birds  of 
various  sorts  were  seen  in  great  numbers  r 
these  went  north  in  the  spring,  and  a.% 
open  water  and  land  are  necessities  of 
their  lives,  the  necessary  conclusion  is 
that  they  find  them  where  they  go  to. 
But  the  most  wonderful  account  from 
Polaris  Bay  is  of  the  vegetation  :  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  Arctic  records,  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  rich;  there 
the  ice  immediately  round  the  shij)  was  I  were  many  flowers,  of  different  sorts  and 
more  or  less  open;  in  the  end  of  No- 1  colours;  heath  grew  in  great  bushes,  to 
vember  a  gale  from  the  north-cast  broke  j  a  height  of  three  feet  ;  sorrel  was  plcnii- 
the  ship  out  of  her  harbour,  and  owing,  ful,  grass  luxuriant ;  and  though  the  ob- 
it would  appear,  to  the  incompetency  of '  servations  are  imperfect,  the  evidence, 
the  master  and  the  disorderly  conduct  of !  such  as  it  is,  is  that  the  mean  winter  tcm- 
the  men,  drove  her  against  the  iceberg,  pcrature  was  some  20**  higher  than  in 
placing  her  for  a  time  in  a  position  of ;  Rensselaer  Bay.  No  inhabitants  were  met 
very  great  danger.  But  this  same  north- j  with  ;  but  the  fragments  of  a  sledge,  a 
east  wind  drove  all  the  ice  to  the  south-  knife-handle,  and  the  clearly  marked  po- 
ward,  though  of  course  new  ice  formed  siiion  of  an  encampment  attested  their 
immediately.     In  February  (1872),  after  a  former  presence. 

similar  storm,  all  the  ice  disappeared,  and  I  All  these  indications  have  an  impor- 
a  water-sky  was  seen  to  the  north.  It  tant  geographical  bearing.  It  has  been 
was  not  till  March  that  the  ice  really  be- '  often  maintained  that  the  climate  towards 
came  firm,  and  it  continued  so  only  for!  the  pole  becomes  less  rigorous,  that,  in 
two  months  ;  in  May  it  broke  up  again.  fact,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole  en- 
On  .August  I2th  they  left  their  anchor-  joys  a  pleasant  and  temperate  warmth, 
age,  and  "being  beset  in  latitude  80**  2m., '  due  to  the  long  summer  d:iy.  Such  a 
were  carried  "down  by  the  current  into  view  seems  to  us  utterly  unfounded  ;  and 
Baffin's  Bay.  On  October  15th  they  '  we  know  that  on  the  cast  coast  of  Green- 
were  again  caught  in  the  ice  off  Whale  land,  or  at  Spitzbergen,  or  towards 
Sound,  and  the  ship  was  nipped  so  se- '  Franz  Joseph  Lan<l  notlun.T  has  been 
verely    that    it    was    not    expected    she  '  met  with  to  support  .  which  we 

would    ever    float     again.     Whilst    they '  would  condemn  as  c^  .  se  to  geo- 

were   making    preparations    to  abandon  graphical  observation  and  mathematical 
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reasoning.  Whatever  difference  of  tem- 
perature exists  between  different  places 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  is  due  to 
the  special  geographical  circumstances  ; 
thus  in  the  interior  of  Africa  the  line  of 
greatest  heat  is,  in  summer,  carried  far 
to  the  north  by  the  influence  of  the  Sa- 
hara ;  and  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
lines  of  equal  temperature  (isotherms) 
very  markedly  follow  the  course  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  from  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland to  the  North  Cape.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  of  which  we  have  suf- 
ficient knowledge,  the  temperature  is 
found  to  depend  on  local  conditions  — 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  adjacent  currents,  rather  than 
on  the  latitude  ;  and  any  speculations  as 
to  the  temperature  in  a  region  so  utterly 
unknown  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North  Pole  are  unworthy  of  serious  at- 
tention. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  passes  into  Barentz  Sea  as 
a  comparatively  warm  body  of  water,  and 
does,  to  some  extent,  mitigate  the  climat- 
ic rigour  of  the  parts  adjacent,  is  yet 
quite  unable  to  clear  away  the  ice  a  few 
degrees  further  north,  and,  in  fact,  by 
packing  the  ice  against  the  island  barrier, 
prevents  navigation  and  increases  the 
cold.  Wherever  ice  is  accumulated  in 
this  way  the  climate  must  be  made  more 
severe ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ice  is  persistently  driven  away,  is  pre- 
vented from  permanently  lodging,  the 
climate  will  be  milder.  There  is  another 
point  too,  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  perhaps  underrated,  although  Wran- 
gell  called  attention  to  it  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Water,  as  it  changes  into  ice,  gives 
out  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  so- 
called  latent  heat,  and  when  this  change  is 
on  a  very  large  scale,  the  effect  of  this  heat 
may  be  appreciable  ;  conversely,  when  it 
changes  back  into  water,  it  absorbs  heat, 
and  this  also,  when  on  a  large  scale,  may 
produce  a  very  noticeable  climatic  effect. 
If  then,  from  any  locality,  the  ice  is  con- 
tinually swept  away,  so  that,  during  the 
winter,  new  ice  is  continually  forming, 
which,  during  the  summer,  thaws  else- 
where, the  climate  is,  in  both  ways,  ben- 
efited ;  whilst  the  place  to  which  that 
ice  is  carried,  where  it  accumulates,  and 
where,  in  its  season,  it  thaws,  is  compar- 
atively deteriorated.  In  this  way  we 
may  partly  explain  the  very  great  differ- 
ence which  is  observed  between  the  west 
and  east  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  the  set  to- 
wards the   south-west  accumulates   the 


ice  against  the  north  and  east  shores, 
whilst  from  the  west,  the  same  set  car- 
ries the  ice  away,  to  pack  it  against  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  And  in  a  similar 
manner  we  may  conclude  that  the  cli- 
mate of  any  Arctic  coast  will  be  more  or 
less  rigorous  according  as  the  prevailing 
winds  blow,  or  the  current  sets  to  or 
from  it. 

It  is,  for  instance,  well  established 
that  on  the  east  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  a 
feeble  current,  which  sweeps  round  the 
south  end  of  Greenland  from  the  east, 
sets  towards  the  north  ;  this  is  finally 
stopped  by  the  great  promontory  which 
closes  in  to  form  Smith's  Sound  ;  it  turns 
to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  main 
southerly  set  of  Baffin's  Bay.  But  in  do- 
ing so  it  tends  to  form  dead  water,  to 
carry  the  ice  into  Melville  Bay,  and  to 
leave  it  there.  Melville  Bay  is  thus  noto- 
rious amongst  Arctic  voyagers  for  its 
persistent  pack  ;  the  land-ice  is  unbrok- 
en, and  bergs  of  enormous  size  ground- 
ing in  one  hundred  fathoms",  form  a  nucleus 
round  which  other  ice  collects.  With  a 
southerly  wind  the  condition  of  this  is 
at  its  worst,  and  it  was  here  that  Sir 
Leopold  McClintock,  in  the  "  Fox,"  was 
caught  in  August  1857.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  current  of  Baffin's  Bay 
runs  slowly  but  steadily  to  the  southward, 
thus  sweeping  away  the  ice  from  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  bay  and  the  entrance 
to  Smith's  Sound,  and  leaving  what  is 
known  to  whalers  as  the  North  Water, 
open  always  during  the  summer,  and 
seldom  solidly  frozen  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  the 
coast,  north  of  Smith's  Sound,  from  Cape 
Inglefield  to  Dallas  Bay,  is,  by  its  forma- 
tion, a  perfect  trap  for  drifting  ice  ;  the 
current  which  sets  through  Kennedy 
Channel  jams  against  it  a  great  part  of 
the  ice  which  it  is  carrying  south  ;  and 
whilst  further  west  the  stream  through 
Smith's  Sound  takes  it  on  across  the 
North  Water  to  join  the  pack  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  along  this  southern  shore  of  Kane's 
Sea  it  is  persistently  held.  Rensselaer 
Harbour,  in  the  middle  of  this  coast,  may 
thus  well  have  a  severe  climate,  a  cli- 
mate, independent  of  the  latitude,  much 
more  severe  than  Port  Foulkes,  only 
thirty  miles  distant.  When  we  attempt 
to  examine  the  conditions  further  north, 
we  are  at  once  checked  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  topographical  knowledge. 
We  can  understand  that  a  current,  said 
to  run  at  a  rate  of  from  one  to  two  miles 
an  hour,  must  be  an  important  agent  in 
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scouring  the  ice  oat  of  Kennedy  Channel 
and  in  great  measure  from  Half's  Basin  ; 
but  the  reports  from  the  "  Polaris  "  seem 
to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  heavv 
ice  which  is  swept  southwards  through 
Robeson  Channel  does  not  come  to  Ken- 


mostly  pine;  vast   heaps  of  which  have 
l)ecii  observed  on  the  north-east  coinl  of 
_:en,  and  on  the  Aroericao  coast 
!      lit  Harrow. 
ihc  water  which  enters  the  polar  ba- 
sin throuiih  IJcrin;:'s    Straits  is  quite  in- 


nedy  Channel  at  all ;  and  h  is  conjectured    significant :  Bering's  Straits  arc  only  fifty 

by  Dr.  Bessels,  the  naturalist  of  the  ex-    miles  wide,  and  their  greatest   depth  is 

pedition,  that   this  ice    is   forced  to  the    '         -.-.•-'. 

westward    through    a  large    strait,  Lady 

Franklin  Strait,  of  which  as  yet  we  know 

only  the  opening,  and  which  was  believed 

by  Hayes  to  be  a  close  bay. 

That  the  ice  in  Robeson  Channel  docs 
occasionally  consist  of  heavy  floes  is  on 
evidence  from  the  "  Polaris  ;  "  but  the 
water-sky  constantly  seen  to  the  north, 
and  more  especially  after  a  northerly 
gale,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  main 
polar  pack,  that  heavy  impenetrable  pack 
which  presses  down  to  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen,  over  which  the  ice-blink  is 
permanent,  has  not  free  access  to  the  yet 
shadowy  Lincoln  Basin.  This  would 
point  to  a  continuation  of  the  land,  in 
some  form  or  other,  far  to  the  north,  on 
the  east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  the 
passage ;  although  Morton,  a  man  of 
many  years'  experience  in  Arctic  voyages, 
says  that  from  the  northernmost  position 
of  the  "  Polaris  "  no  land  was  visible  to 
the  north-east,  and  that  what  is  marked 
on  the  chart  as  land  seen  was  a  bank  of 
cloud.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Morton's 
genius,  perhaps,  lies  in  discovering  "  open 
polar  seas  ; "  and  the  fact  of  Lincoln 
Basin  being  comparatively  clear  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  also  com- 
paratively closed,  althoucrh  indubitably 
not  quite  so,  as  is  proved  by  the  constant 
strong  current  through  Robeson  Channel. 
Wherever  there  is  a  continual  current 
there  must  be  a  continual  supply  of  wa- 
ter ;  a  simple  fact  which  leads  directly 
to  one  of  the  great  physical  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  is  eagerly  looked 
for. 

Now  drift-wood  was  found  carried  by 
the  current  through  Robeson  Channel : 
this  is  said  to  have  been  pine.  The  Es- 
kimos speak  of  plenty  of  such  wood  being 
washed  up  on  the  shores  of  Grinnell 
Land  ;  though  the  word  plenty  is  proba- 
bly to  be  considered  as  the  comparative 
of  none  at  all.  This  wood,  coming  from 
the  north,  certainly  did  not  grow  there  ; 
it  must  therefore  have  been  tirst  carried 
there,  and  that,  necessarily,  from  the 
great  rivers  either  of  Siberia  or  of  North 
America.  These,  on  each  side,  brin^ 
down  an  enormous  quantity  of  drift-wood. 


less  than  thirty  fathoms  ;  and  cvco  of 
this  small  passage  only  a  part  is  occupied 
b^  the  in-going  current.  On  the  west 
side  there  is  an  outward  drift  of  cold 
water,  making  a  curious  cli—  '■  tfer- 
ence   between   the   two  co >  i  is 

perhaps   most  marked   bet  toa 

Sound  on  the  east  and  the  '  \na- 

dyr  on  the  west.     It  is  impo  s  jp- 

jjose  that  the  very  small  quantity  oi  water 
which  enters  through  Bering's  Straits 
can  have  much  effect :  it  may  assist  ia 
rendering  the  passage  round  Point  Bar- 
row,  and  as  far  as  Banks'  Land,  occasion- 
ally navigable  ;  but  its  influence  is  cer- 
tainly extremely  small  ;  for  in  fact,  the 
whole  sea  to  the  north  of  Point  Barrow  and 
to  the  west  of  Banks'  Land  is  blocked  by 
the  most  massive  and  remarkable  ice- 
field which  exists  anywhere  in  l.he  Arctic 
regions  ;  and  which  ditlers  in  an  extreme 
degree  from  pack  as  it  i<  L-i..in  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  or  from  the  i;  .  ier 

pack  on  the  east  coast  of  u  .  _  or 
to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen. 

Arguing  from  the  permanent  existence 
and  position  of  this  "glacier-like  mass," 
which  no  wind  drives  off  shore  more  than 
a  mile  or  two,  and  which  never  surges 
down  towards  the  Atlantic,  Admiral 
Osborn,  in  a  masterly  and  practical 
paper  *  on  Arctic  geography,  has  main- 
tained that  it  must  be  hemmed  in  by  land 
to  the  north,  and  that  Kellctt's  Land  on 
the  west,  GrinnelPs  or  Grant's  Land  on 
the  east,  are  possibly  parts  of  this  bar- 
rier. We  have  already  expressed  our 
sense  of  the  little  value  which  can  be 
attached  to  mere  speculative  i^n  o  -r.Dhy  ; 
but   Admiral    Osborn's    pr  i  -u- 

ments  can  scarcely  be  cUssc  ret- 

ical  speculations  ;  and  whether  lite  land 
exists  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
mountainous  ice-field  docs.  Whatever 
holds  it  there,  it  alone  mu^tt  prevent  ihc 

to 

lu- 

c.i  has 

and  on 

uoes   not 

It  must 


drift-wood  of   the  .Mac 

the  far  north  ;  and  the  : 

sion   is  th.it  that   -' 

been  found  in   R'.>' 

the  shores  of  Griii>i^.M  -^  !.••>.«, 

come  from  the  American  rivers. 

*  Proceedmst  o£  the  R.  Q.  $.,  v& 
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therefore  come  from  the   rivers  of   Sibe-   whilst  we  are   far  from  implicitly  accept- 


ria,  and  argues  a  distinct  connection  with 
the  sea  which  washes  the  Siberian  coast. 
According  to  this  view,  the  water  which 
runs  south  through  Robeson  Channel  is 
supplied  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  which,  passing  to  the 
eastward  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  cir- 
cles across  the  polar  basin  and  returns 
to  the  Atlantic  by  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Greenland. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  that  the 
-water  which  thus  escapes  to  the  south  is 
supplied  in  great  part  by  a  system  of 
under-currents  flowing  north  out  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  is  a  piece  of  hypothetical 
geography  which  has  no  sufficient  basis 
of  fact  to  rest  on.  So  far  as  Baffin's 
Bay  is  concerned  it  may  be  positively 
denied.  Commander  Markham  mentions 
distinctly  that  in  several  soundings  which 
he  secured,  the  low  bottom-temperature 
in  Baffin's  Bay  showed  that  the  warm 
under-current  had  no  existence.  But  it 
has  been  said,  that  the  warm  salt  water 
meeting  with  the  cold,  comparatively 
fresh  water  of  the  Arctic,  sinks  below  it, 
dives  underneath  it,  flows  to  the  north  as 
a  warm  under-current,  and  then  coming 
to  the  surface,  still  warm,  keeps  open  the 
Polar  Sea.  We  have  never  seen  an  ex- 
planation of  its  cohiing  to  the  surface, 
nor  any  comparison  of  saltness  which 
would  account  for  this  wonderful  dive. 
Great  weight  has  been  laid  on  the  obser- 
vations reported  by  Mr.  Leigh -Smith  in 
his  voyage  of  1872,  which  showed  a  sin- 
gularly high  bottom-temperature,  ranging 
indeed  up  to  64^  F.,  with  a  surface-tem- 
perature of  30'^.  We  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  the  perfect  good  faith  of 
these  reports  ;  but  we  do  most  distinctly 
doubt  their  correctness  ;  we  would  a 
great  deal  rather  believe  that  the  ther- 
mometers were  out  of  order,  or  were 
used  without  the  necessary  precautions, 
than  that  any  such  anomaly  occurred  in 
nature.  We  know  with  fair  accuracy  and 
within  well-established  limits  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  water  at  the  several 
points  of  a  section  reaching,  we  may 
say,  from  Bergen  to  Cape  Farewell,  ana 
throughout  this  section  there  is  no  tem- 
perature at  all  approaching  64*^.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  improba- 
ble that  any  such  temperature  can  be  at 
the  parallel  of  Si'*,  whether  at  the  surface 
or  at  the  reported  depth  of  600  fathoms. 
The  same  argument  does  not  of  course 
hold  against  the  reported  bottom-tem- 
perature of  40^  or  thereabouts  ;  on  this 
point  we  feel  much  more  doubtful ;  and 


ing  It,  we  would  willingly  recognize  it  as 
one  on  which  we  ought  to  have  more 
exact  information.  The  right  under- 
standing of  ocean-currents  is  a  branch 
of  science  which  has  yet  to  be  worked 
out  ;  although  appertaining  strictly  to 
physical  geography,  it  has  too  long  been 
handed  over  to  professors  of  abstract 
science,  who  claim  to  expound  its  diffi- 
culties without  even  an  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  its  facts.  The  solution 
of  its  many  interesting  and  important 
problems  is  not  to  be  gained  without  long- 
continued  and  careful  observation  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  sea  ; 
and  towards  this  solution  we  may  hope 
for  most  valuable  aid,  when,  within  the 
next  few  years,  the  deep-sea  survey  of 
the  "  Challenger "  expedition  can  be 
fairly  collated  with  that  which  we  may 
hope  to  receive  from  the  polar  regions. 

Not  less  interesting  and  still  more  im- 
portant in  their  bearings  on  scientific 
navigation  are  the  meteorological  prob- 
lems on  which  some  light  may  be  thrown 
by  an  insight  into  the  geography  of  the 
polar  basin.  Several  eminent  meteorolo- 
gists have  maintained  that  the  south- 
west and  southerly  winds  which  prevail, 
during  the  winter,  over  a  large  part  of 
Siberia,  are  a  presumptive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  open  polar  sea,  of  a  place 
where  the  atmosphere  is  warmer,  moister, 
and  less  dense,  towards  which  the  Sibe- 
rian air  aspires.  The  argument  seems  to 
us  to  prove  too  much  :  if  this  condition 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole, 
able  to  produce  the  effects  attributed  to 
it,  the  air  ought  to  aspire  towards  it,  not 
only  from  Northern  Siberia,  but  from  the 
entire  boundary  of  the  polar  area,  from 
the  Greenland  Sea  and  from  the  archipel- 
ago north  of  America — from  Smith's 
Sound  on  the  east  to  Melville  Island  on 
the  west.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case. 
Through  izo*^  of  longitude  west  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  the  winter  winds 
of  the  Arctic  region  are  very  distinctly 
from  the  north  ;  they  blow  from  the 
hypothetical  centre  of  aspiration.  Are 
they  then  connected  widi  the  southerly 
winds  of  Siberia  ?  The  polar  map  will 
correct  any  confusion  which  a  Mercator's 
chart  may  have  originated.  A  southerly 
wind  in  Siberia  will,  if  continued  in  a 
straight  line,  appear  in  the  American 
archipelago  as  a  northerly  wind  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that 
the  northerly  winds  with  which,  from 
Parry's  voyages  to  the  voyages  of  Kane, 
Hayes,  Hall,  or  Koldewey,  all  records  of 
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^H  winds  of  propulsion,  not  of  aspiration.         George   Nares,  an  officer  well  known  in 

^B      To  dwell  at  greater  length  on  these  and  'the  service  as  a  scientific  survevor,  and 

I^H  kindred  problems,  for  which  the  voice  of '  who,  as  a  male,  tw^  ued 

I 


Arctic  exploration  make  us  familiar,  are,  land  one  hundred  horse>power,  will  leave 
in  some  way,  the  prolongation  of  the  i  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  beginning 
Siberian   southerly  winds;   are,  in   fact,   of  June,  under  the  command  of  Captain 


science  calls  for  a  solution,  would  lead  us   his  experience  in  A 

beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  or  the  !  Captain  Kellctt  aii<. 

domain  of  this  review  :    we  can  only  men-   These  ships  will  pr 

tion  the  bare  names  of  some  of  the  more  |  Sound,  with  the  intca:.w..  v,i  i^.,. 

important  of  them;    such  as   pendulum- '  possible,  the  latitude  of  Si**  or  82** ;  there 


let 
er. 

.if 


experiments  for  determining  the  attract- j  one  of  them  will  remain  as  a  point  of 
ive  force  exercised  by  the  earth  ;  the  1  support  in  case  of  need  ;  the  other  will 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  '  advance  as   far  north  as  circumstances 


for  determining  more  exactly  the  figure 
that  is,  the  shape,  of  the  earth  ;  the  mag 
netic  observations,  which  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  and  in  different  positions 
with  regard  to,  the  magnetic  pole,  have  a 
most  direct  and  even  mercantile  value, 
as  leading  to  a  more  certain  knowledge 
of  the  eccentricities  developed  by  the 
compass ;  or  the  geological  researches 
amongst  the  deposits  of  an  age  when 
tropical  ferns  and  evergreen  shrubs  flour 


will  permit ;  but  it  is  not  wished  that  she 
should  winter  at  a  greater  distance  from 
her  consort  than  two  hundred  miles  :  if, 
during  the  open  season,  she  should  be 
able  to  go  beyond  this  distance,  she  is,  if 
possible,  to  return  within  it.  It  is  thus 
scarcely  contemplated  that  either  of  the 
ships  will  reach  the  pole,  but  it  is  hoped 
that,  with  a  moderately  favourable  sea- 
son, the  advanced  ship  may  attain  such  a 
high  latitude  as  to  leave  the  distance  to 


ished    in   warmth    and   genial    daylight,  !  be  accomplished  by  sledges  within  prac- 


where  now  we  have  seas  and  mountains 
of  snow  or  ice,  and  a  winter's  night  of 
many  months'  duration. 

The  account  which  we  have  here  given 
of  the  results  of  recent  Arctic  voyages, 


ticable  limits. 

A  relieving-ship  will  leave  England  in 
1877,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Lyttelton  Island 
by  the  end  of  August,  and  will  there  await 
the  return  of  the  expedition,  or  act  in  ac- 


and  of   the    hopes  and   requirements  of  cordance  with  instructions  left  there  by 

'        —' ^    -' Captain   Nares.     This,  conjoined  with  a 

detailed  system  of  depStSy  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, provide  a  safe  retreat,  should  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  ships  ;  and,  whilst  it  is  no\r 
intended  that  they  should  return  by  the 
autumn  of  1877,  we  may  feel  a  reasonable 

to  the  inmost  heart  of  every  reader,  as  a  j  degree  of  certainty  that  the  men.  at  least 


future  expeditions,  has  referred  almost 
exclusively  to  the  progress  of  geograph- 
ical and  general  science.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  given,  instead,  a  soul- 
thrilling  record  of  dangers  and  hardships 
which  have  been  dared,  endured,  and 
overcome  ;    a  record  which  would  speak 


record  of  courage,  of  duty,  and  of  manly 
virtue.  We  have  preferred,  rather,  by  a 
consistent  train  of  argument  to  lead  up 
to  the  proposition,  which  many  even  now 


will  return  by  the  autumn  of  1878.  The 
fortune  of  the  expedition  is  in  the  womb 
of  futurity ;  its  complete  success  will 
depend  on  circumstances  beyond  human 


do  not  appreciate,  that  it  is  no  thirst  for  |  control  ;  but  after  all,  the  pole  is  only  a 
a  new  sensation  which  has  induced  our  sign  of  the  end  ;    and  where  the  whole 


scientific  societies  to  urge  on  the  govern 
ment  the  advisability  oi  the  expedition 
now  fitting  out,  and  that  it  is  no  vain 
panting  for  glory  which  has  crowded  the 
Admiralty  lists  with  anxious  volunteers  ; 
but,  on  the  one  side,  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, which  is  the  aim  and  end  of  these 
societies;  on  the  other,  the  outburst  of  j 
the  same  energy  and  zeal  which  has  main- 
tained the  honour  of  England's  flag  in  so 
many  arduous  undertakings. 

The  report  of  the  Admiralty  Arctic 
committee  has  given,  in  detail,  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  this  expedition.  Two 
screw-steamers,  "  Alert "  and  "  Discov- 
ery,"  each  of  about  seven  hundred  tons 


region,  east,  or  west,  or  north,  is  so  ut- 
terly unknown,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
but  that  important  discoveries  will  be 
m.ide,  discoveries  not  only  in  geography 
or  geology,  but  in  the  practical  and  use- 
ful though  perhaps  less  popular  sciences 
of  meteorology  and  magnetism. 

Of  the  non-ofticial  books,  whose  titles 
we  have  placed  at  ?' "  '  ••  >  i  of  this  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Blake's  "  i  .  of  the  *  Po- 
laris'"  is  little  m  ;  Mr.  Tyson's 
view  of  the  squabbles  of  the  party,  and, 
though  not  witliout  interest,  has  lio  pre- 
tensions to  be  considered  as  a  scientific 
record.  The  history  of  the  German  ex- 
pedition is  roost  drearily  drawn  out  with 
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accounts  of  the  commonplace  details  of 
life  on  board  ship,  written  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  an  inland  German  public,  and 
rendered  into  English  by  a  translator 
grotesquely  ignorant  of  nautical  techni- 
calities. The  recent  volumes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geographical  Society,  or 
of  Dr.  Petermann's  Mittheihmgen  con- 
tain much  more  satisfactory  accounts  of 
what  has  been  done  of  late  years  towards 
Arctic  exploration  ;  not  only  by  Ameri- 
cans or  North-Germans,  but  by  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Austrians  ;  the  whole 
subject  has  been  worked  up  by  Mr. 
Clements  Markham  in  an  interesting  and 
very  readable  volume,  "The  Threshold 
of  the  Unknown  Region,"  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  has  already  reached  a  third 
edition  ;  and  his  cousin.  Commander  Al- 
bert Markham,  who  will  serve  in  the 
present  expedition  under  Captain  Nares, 
has  given  us  a  very  pleasant  narrative  of 
his  experience  of  a  whaling-voyage  in 
the  summer  of  1873,  in  a  book  which  has 
at  this  time  a  more  distinct  value,  as 
showing  the  extreme  change  which  steam 
has  introduced  into  Arctic  navigation. 
When  we  read  how  this  whaler,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  her  summer  fishing, 
visited  and  returned  from  the  positions 
which  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin  attained 
only  after  years  of  exceptional  toil  and 
hardship,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
which  Admiral  Osborn  has  expressed, 
"that  steam-power  has  robbed  the  navi- 
gation of  those  regions  of  nearly  all  its 
difficulties  and  much  of  its  risk."  It  is 
this  conclusion  which  gives  us  so  much 
hope  in  the  present  expedition  ;  a  hope, 
supported  and  strengthened  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  distinguished  committee  to  whom  the 
equipment  has  been  entrusted,  and  in  no 
less  degree,  by  our  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  officer  who  com- 
mands it. 
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THREE   FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER    XXXm. 

SOME  OLD  FRIENDS. 

When  they  heard  that  Wenna  was 
coming  down  the  road  they  left  Mr.  Ros- 
corla  alone ;  lovers  like  to  have  their 
meetings  and  partings  unobserved. 

She  went  into  the  room,  pale  and  yet 
firm  —  there  was  even  a  sense  of  gladness 
in  her  heart  that  now  she  must  know  the 


worst.  What  would  he  say  }  How  would 
he  receive  her?  She  knew  that  she  was 
at  his  mercy. 

Well,  Mr.  Roscorla  at  this  moment  was 
angry  enough,  for  he  had  been  deceived 
and  trifled  with  in  his  absence,  but  he 
was  also  anxious,  and  his  anxiety  caused 
him  to  conceal  his  anger.  He  came  for- 
ward to  her  with  quite  a  pleasant  look  on 
his  face  ;  he  kissed  her  and  said  — 

"Why,  now,  Wenna,  how  frightened 
you  seem  !  Did  you  think  I  was  going 
to  scold  you  ?  No,  no,  no  —  I  hope  there 
is  no  necessity  for  that.  I  am  not  un- 
reasonable, or  over-exacting,  as  a  young- 
er man  might  be  ;  I  can  make  allowances. 
Of  course  I  can't  say  I  liked  what  you 
told  me,  when  I  first  heard  of  it :  but 
then  I  reasoned  with  myself ;  I  thought 
of  your  lonely  position  ;  of  the  natural 
liking  a  girl  has  for  the  attention  of  a 
young  man  ;  of  the  possibility  of  any  one 
going  thoughtlessly  wrong.  And  really 
I  see  no  great  harm  done.  A  passing 
fancy  —  that  is  all." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  that  is  so  ! "  she  cried 
suddenly,  with  a  pathetic  earnestness  of 
appeal.  "  It  is  so  good  of  you,  so  gener- 
ous of  you  to  speak  like  that  !  " 

For  the  first  time  she  ventured  to  raise 
her  eyes  to  his  face.  They  were  full  of 
gratitude.  Mr.  Roscorla  complimented 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  women  ;  a 
younger  man  would  have  flown  into  a 
fury. 

"Oh  dear,  yes,  Wenna!"  he  said 
lightly,  "  I  suppose  all  girls  have  their 
fancies  stray  a  little  bit  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  is  there  any  harm  done  .?  None 
whatever  !  There  is  nothing  like  mar- 
riage to  fix  the  affections,  as  I  hope  you 
will  discover  ere  long  —  the  sooner  the 
better,  indeed.  Now  we  will  dismiss  all 
those  unpleasant  matters  we  have  been 
writing  about." 

"  Then  you  do  forgive  me  ?  You  are 
not  really  angry  with  me  .''  "  she  said  ; 
and  then,  finding  a  welcome  assurance 
in  his  face,  she  gratefully  took  his  hand 
and  touched  it  with  her  lips. 

This  little  act  of  graceful  submission 
quite  conquered  Mr.  Roscorla,  and  defi- 
nitely removed  all  lingering  traces  of  an- 
ger from  his  heart.  He  was  no  longer 
acting  clemency  when  he  said  —  with  a 
slight  blush  on  his  forehead  :  — 

"You  know,  Wenna,  I  have  not  been 
free  from  blame  either.  That  letter  —  it 
was  merely  a  piece  of  thoughtless  anger  ; 
but  still  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  con- 
sider it  cancelled  and  withdrawn  wlien  I 
asked  you.     Well,  I  was  in  a  bad  temnp*- 
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at  that  time.  You  cannot  look  at  things  | 
so  philosophically  when  you  are  far  away 
from  home  ;  you  feel  yourself  so  hope- 
less ;  and  you  think  you  are  being  un- 
fairly      However,  not  another  word  ! 

Come,  let  us  talk  of  all   your  affairs,  and 
all  the  work  you  have  done  since  1  left." 

It  was  a  natural  invitation  ;  and  yet  it 
revealed  in  a  moment  the  hollowness  of 
the  apparent  reconciliation  between  them. 
What  chance  of  mutual  confidence  could 
there  be  between  these  two  ? 

He  asked  VVenna  if  she  had  been  busy 
in  his  absence  ;  and  the  thou<>[ht  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  him  that  she  had  had  at 
least  sufficient  leisure  to  go  walking  about 
with  young  Trelyon. 

He  asked  her  about  the  Sewing-Club ; 
and  she  stumbled  into  the  admission  that 
Mr.  Trelyon  had  presented  that  associa- 
tion with  six  sewing-machines. 

Always  Trelyon  —  always  the  recur- 
rence of  that  uneasy  consciousness  of 
past  events,  which  divided  these  two  as 
completely  as  the  Atlantic  had  done.  It 
was  a  strange  meeting,  after  that  long 
absence. 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing,"  he  said,  rather 
desperately,  "  how  marriage  makes  a  hus- 
band and  wife  sure  of  each  other.  Anxi- 
ety is  all  over  then.  We  have  near  us, 
out  in  Jamaica,  several  men  whose  wives 
and  families  are  here  in  England  ;  and 
they  accept  their  exile  there  as  an  ordi- 
nary commercial  necessity.  But  then 
they  put  their  whole  minds  into  their 
work  ;  for  they  know  that  when  they  re- 
turn to  England  they  will  find  their  wives 
and  families  just  as  they  left  them.  Of 
course,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  mar- 
ried men  there  have  taken  their  wives 
out  with  them.  Do  you  fear  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  Wenna  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  rather  start- 
led. 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  good  sailor,  you 
know." 

She  said  nothing  to  that:  she  was 
looking  down,  dreading  what  was  com- 
ing. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  a  good  sailor. 
I  have  heard  of  many  of  your  boating- 
adventures.  Weren't  you  rather  fond, 
some  years  ago,  of  going  out  at  night 
with  the  Lundy  pilots  ?'^ 

"  I  have  never  gone  a  long  voyage  in  a 
large  vessel,"  Wenna  said,  rather  faintly. 

"But  if  there  was  any  reasonable  ob- 
ject to  be  gained,  an  ordinary  sea-voyage 
would  not  frighten  you  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not." 
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good 


have    really    wery 
steamers  going  to  the  West  lodiei.'* 

'•Oh,  indeed." 

"  First-rate  !  You  gel  a  most  comfort- 
able cabin." 

"I  thought  you  rather  —  in  your  de- 
scription of  it  — in  your  first  letter—  " 

*'Oh,"  said  he.  t...rr. ..,'•..  ..  ,<  i;-htly 
(for  he  had  been  .    on 

account  of  the  di  yajje 

out),  *'  perhaps  I  made  a  little  too  niuch 
of  that.  Besides,  1  did  not  make  a  prop- 
er choice  in  time.  One  gains  experience 
in  such  matters.  Now,  if  vou  were  go- 
ing out  to  Jamaica,  I  should  see  that  you 
had  every  comfort." 

"  But  you  don't  wish  me  to  go  out  to 
Jamaica?"  she  said,  almost  retreating 
from  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  for  his 
only  object  at  present  \v.\s  to  familiarize 
her  with  the  idea,  "  I  don't  particularly 
wish  ti,  unless  the  project  seemed  a  good 
one  to  you.  You  see,  Wenna,  1  find  that 
my  stay  there  must  be  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected. When  I  went  out  at  first  the  in- 
tention of  my  partners  and  myself  was 
that  I  should  merely  be  on  the  s{>ot  to 
help  our  manager  by  agreeing  his  ac- 
counts at  the  moment,  and  undertaking  a 
lot  of  work  of  that  sort,  which  otherwise 
would  have  consumed  time  In  corre- 
spondence. I  was  merely  to  see  the 
whole  thing  well  started,  and  then  return. 
But  now  I  find  that  my  superintendence 
may  be  needed  there  for  a  long  while. 
Just  when  everything  promises  .so  well, 
I  should  not  like  to  imperil  all  our 
chances  simply  for  a  year  or  two." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not,"  Wenna  said  : 
she  had  no  objection  to  his  remaining  In 
Jamaica  for  a  year  or  two  longer  than  he 
had  intended. 

"That  being  so,"  he  continued,  "it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  you  might  con- 
sent to  our  marriage  before  I  leave  Enir- 
land  again  ;  and  that,  indeed,  you  might 
even  make  up  your  mind  to  try  a  trip  to  Ja- 
maica. Of  course  we  should  have  con- 
siderable spells  of  holiday,  if  you  thought 
it  was  worth  while  coming  home  for  a 
short  time.  I  assure  you,  you  would  find 
the  pl.»ce  delightful  —  far  more  delightful 
than  anything  I  told  you  in  my  letters, 
for  I'm  not  very  good  at  describing 
things.  And  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
society." 

He  did  not  prefer  the  request  in  an  im- 
passioned manner.  On  the  conirar}-.  he 
merely  felt  that  he  was  satisfying  him- 
self by  carrying  out  an  intention  he  had 
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formed  on  his  voyage  home.  If,  he  had 
said  to  himself,  Wenna  and  he  became 
friends,  he  would  at  least  suggest  to  her 
that  she  might  put  an  end  to  all  further 
suspense  and  anxiety  by  at  once  marry- 
ing him  and  accompanying  him  to  Ja- 
maica. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  he  said  with  a 
friendly  smile.  "  Or  have  I  frightened 
you  too  much  ?  Well,  let  us  drop  the 
subject  altogether  for  the  present." 

Wenna  breathed  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  good-naturedly,  "  you 
can  think  over  it.  In  the  mean  time  do 
not  harass  yourself  about  that  or  any- 
thing else.  You  know,  I  have  come 
home  to  spend  a  holiday." 

"And  won't  you  come  and  see  the 
others  ?  "  said  Wenna,  rising,  with  a  glad 
look  of  relief  on  her  face. 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  like,"  he  said  ;  and 
then  he  stopped  short,  and  a-n  angry 
gleam  shot  into  his  eyes. 

"  Wenna,  who  gave  you  that  ring  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mabyn  did,"  was  the  frank  re- 
ply ;  but  all  the  same  Wenna  blushed 
hotly,  for  that  matter  of  the  emerald  ring 
had  not  been  touched  upon. 

"  Mabyn  did  ?  "  he  repeated,  somewhat 
suspiciously.  "  She  must  have  been  in  a 
generous  mood." 

"  When  you  know  Mabyn  as  well  as  I 
do,  you  will  find  out  that  she  always  is," 
said  Miss  Wenna,  quite  cheerfully  ;  she 
was  indeed  in  the  best  of  spirits  to  find 
that  this  dreaded  interview  had  not  been 
so  very  frightful  after  all,  and  that  she 
had  done  no  mortal  injury  to  one  who 
had  placed  his  happiness  in  her  hands. 

When  Mr.  Roscorla,  some  time  after, 
set  out  to  walk  by  himself  up  to  Basset 
Cottage,  whither  his  luggage  had  been 
sent  before  him,  he  felt  a  little  tired.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  violent  emotions  ; 
and  that  morning  he  had  gone  through  a 
good  deal.  His  anger  and  anxiety  had  for 
long  been  fighting  for  mastery  ;  and  both 
had  reached  their  climax  that  morning. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  insult  paid  him,  and  to 
show  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  anxiety  lest  he 
should  be  unable  to  make  up  matters 
with  Wenna,  led  him  to  put  an  unusual 
value  upon  her.  What  was  the  result, 
now  that  he  had  definitely  won  her  back 
to  himself.^  What  was  the  sentiment 
that  followed  on  these  jarring  emotions 
of  the  morning  ? 

To  tell  the  truth,  a  little  disappoint- 
ment. Wenna  was  not  looking  her  best 
when  she  entered  the  room  j  even  now 


I  he  remembered  that  the  pale  face  rather 
shocked  him.  She  was  more  —  insignifi- 
cant, perhaps,  is  the  best  word  —  than  he 
had  expected.  Now  that  he  Ijad  got 
back  the  prize  which  he  thought  he  had 
lost,  it  did  not  seem  to  him,  after  all,  to  be 
so  wonderful. 

And  in  this  mood  he  went  up  and 
walked  into  the  pretty  little  cottage  which 
had  once  been  his  home.  "  What  ?  "  he 
said  to  himself,  looking  in  amazement  at 
the  small  old-fashioned  parlour,  and  at 
the  still  smaller  study,  filled  with  books, 
"is  it  possible  that  I  ever  proposed  to 
myself  to  live  and  die  in  a  hole  like  this  ? 
—  my  only  companion  a  cantankerous 
old  fool  of  a  woman,  my  only  occupation 
reading  the  newspapers,  my  only  society 
the  good  folks  of  the  inn  ?  " 

He  thanked  God  he  had  escaped.  His 
knocking  about  the  world  for  a  bit  had 
opened  up  his  mind.  The  possibility  of  his 
having  in  time  a  handsome  income  had 
let  in  upon  him  many  new  and  daring  am- 
bitions. 

His  housekeeper,  having  expressed  her 
grief  that  she  had  just  posted  some  let- 
ters to  him,  not  knowing  that  he  was  re- 
turning to  England,  brought  in  a  number 
of  small  passbooks  and  a  large  sheet  of 
blue  paper. 

"  If  yii  bain't  too  tired,  zor,  vor  to  look 
over  the  accounts,  'tis  all  theear  but  the 
pultry  that  Mr. " 

"  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Cornish  !  "  said 
he,  "do  you  think  I  am  going  to  look 
over  a  lot  of  grocers'  bills  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cornish  not  only  hinted  in  very 
plain  language  that  her  master  had  been 
at  one  time  particular  enough  about  gro- 
cers' bills,  and  all  other  bills,  however 
trifling,  but  further  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  va- 
rious incidental  expenses  to  which  she 
had  been  put  through  young  Penny  Luke 
having  broken  a  window  by  flinging  a 
stone  from  the  road ;  through  the  cat 
having  knocked  down  the  best  tea-pot ; 
through  the  pig  having  got  out  of  its  sty, 
gone  mad,  and  smashed  a  cucumber- 
frame  ;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  In 
desperation,  Mr.  Roscorla  got  up,  put  on 
his  hat,  and  went  outside,  leaving  her  at 
once  astonished  and  indignant  by  his 
want  of  interest  in  what  at  one  time  had 
been  his  only  care. 

Was  this,  then,  the  place  in  which  he 
had  chosen  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life, 
without  change,  without  movement,  with- 
out interest.?  It  seemed  to  him  at  the 
moment  a  living  tomb.  There  was  not  a 
human  being  within  sight.     Far  away  out 


I ......„, 

I^Kthout  a  speck  un  it.  The  great  black 
I^Kags  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  were 
"^^oiceless  and  sterile  ;  could  anything  have 
been  more  bleak  than  the  bare  uplands 
on  which  the  pale  sun  of  an  English  Oc- 
tober was  shining  ?  The  quiet  crushed 
him  ;  there  was  not  a  nigger  near  to 
swear  at ;  nor  could  he,  at  the  impulse  of 
a  moment,  get  on  horseback  and  ride 
over  to  the  busy  and  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque scene  supplied  by  his  faithful 
coolies  at  work. 

What  was  he  to  do  on  this  very  first 
d.iy  in  England,  for  example  ?  Unpack 
his  luggage,  in  which  were  some  curiosi- 
ties he  had  brought  home  for  VVenna  ?  — 
there  was  too  much  trouble  in  that.  Walk 
about  the  garden  and  smoke  a  pipe  as 
had  been  his  wont  ?  —  he  had  got  eman- 
cipated from  these  delights  of  dotage. 
Attack  his  grocers'  bills?  —  he  swore  by 
all  his  gods  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  price  of  candles  and 
cheese  now  or  at  any  future  time.  The 
return  of  the  exile  to  his  native  land  had 
already  produced  a  feeling  of  deep  disap- 
pointment ;  when  he  married,  he  said  to 
himself,  he  would  take  very  good  care 
not  to  sink  into  an  oyster-like  life  in  Eglo- 
silyan. 

About  a  couple  of  hours  after,  how- 
ever, he  was  reminded  that  Eglosilyan 
had  its  small  measure  of  society,  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Trelyon, 
who  said  she  had  just  heard  of  his  arri- 
val, and  hastened  to  ask  him  whether  he 
would  dine  at  the  Hall,  not  next  evening, 
but  the  following  one,  to  meet  two  old 
friends  of  his,  General  and  Lady  Weekes, 
who  were  there  on  a  brief  visit. 

"  And  I  have  written  to  ask  Miss  Rose- 
warne,"  Mrs.  Trelyon  continued,  "to 
spare  us  the  same  evening,  so  that  we 
hope  to  have  you  both.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  add  your  entreaties  to  mine." 
The  friendly  intention  of  this  post- 
script was  evident  ;  and  yet  it  did  not 
seem  to  please  Mr.  Roscorla.  This  Sir 
Percy  Weekes  had  been  a  friend  of  his 
father's ;  and  when  the  younger  Ros- 
corla was  a  young  man  about  town.  Lady 
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Weekes  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  and   dear  .Mrs.  Trelyon  }     Roscw.ir 


.Mr. 


"  Yes,'*  Wenna  said,  looking  rather  on- 
comforiable.    Then  she  added,  q  / 
"  Would  it  displease  you  if  I  did  n 
I  ought  to  be  at  a  children's  party  at  .% 
Trewhella's." 

This  was  precisely  what  Mr.  RoscorU 
wanted  ;  but  he  said  — 

**  You  must  not  be  shy,  Wenna.  How- 
ever, please  yourself ;  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  vexing  me.  But  I  roust  go  ; 
for  the  Weekeses  are  old  friends  of 
mine." 

*•  They  stayed  at  the  inn  two  or 
days  in  May  List,"  said  Wenna,  inn 
ly.     "  They    came   here   by  chance   aiid 
found  Mrs.  Trelyon  from  home." 

Mr.  Roscorla  seemed  startled. 

"  Oh,"  said  he.  "  Did  they  —  did  they 
—  ask  for  me  .''  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  they  did,"  Wenna  said. 

"Then  you  told  them,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
corla, with  a  pleasant  smile,  "you  told 
them,  of  course,  why  you  were  the  best 
person  in  the  world  to  give  them  infor- 
mation about  me  .•* " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Wenna,  blushing 
hotly,  "  they  spoke  to  Jennifer." 

Mr.  Roscorla  felt  himself  rebuked.  It 
was  George  Rosewarne's  express  wish 
that  his  daughters  should  not  be  ap- 
proached by  strangers  visiting  the  inn  .is 
if  they  were  officially  connected  with  the 
place  :  Mr.  Roscorla  should  have  remem- 
bered that  inquiries  would  be  made  of  a 
servant. 

But,  as  it  happened,  Sir  Percy  and  his 
wife  had  really  made  the  acquaintance  of 
both  Wenna  and  .Mabyn  on  their  chance 
visit  to  Eglosilyan  ;  and  it  w.is  of  these 
two    girls     they    were    speaking     w'ly 
Mr.    Roscorla   was   announced    in 
Trelyon's    drawin^j-room    the     fo!' 
evening.     The    thm,   wiry,    w 
tached  old   man,    who   h.id   \\ 
bright  eyes  and  a  great  vivacity  ot  iipirits 
for  a  veteran  of  seventy-four,  w.is  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  fire,  and  ci-  i 
everybody   that    two    such    w 
plished,  smart,    talkative,   and    iv!y-.;ke 
young  women  he  had  never  met  with  in 
his  life. 

What  did  you  say  the  name  was.  roy 


had  nearly  got  him  married  once  or 
twice.  There  was  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween those  days  and  these.  He  hoped 
the  old  general  would  not  be  tempted  to 
come  and  visit  him  at  Basset  Cottage. 

"  Oh,  VVenna,"  said  he,  carelessly,  to 
her  next  morning,  "  Mrs.  Trelyon  told 
me  she  had  asked  you  to  go  up  there  to- 
morrow evening." 


Rosewarne  ? 

—  as  goo. 1 


A  good  old   Li 

,>iirs^  R  .sr>ul.l.      h      ...,  .   -J 

called  i  if  her  ladysinp 

wants  I      .  .  ^or,  I'm  willing 

to  let  her  choice  fail  ua  one  o*  those  two 
girls." 

Her  ladyship — a  dark  and  silent  old 
woman  of  eighty — did  not  like,  in  the 
hrst  place,  to  be  called  her  ladyship,  and 
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did  not  relish  either  having  her  death 
talked  of  as  a  joke. 

"Roscorla,  now  —  Roscorla  —  there's 
a  good  chance  for  you,  eh  ?"  continued 
the  old  general.  "  We  never  could  get 
you  married,  you  know  —  wild  young  dog. 
Don't  ye  know  the  girls  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Sir  Percy,"  Mr.  Roscorla 
said,  with  no  great  good-will ;  then  he 
turned  to  the  fire  and  began  to  warm  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  tall  young  gentleman 
standing  there  who,  in  former  days,  would 
have  been  delighted  to  cry  out  on  such 
an  occasion,  "Why,  Roscorla's  going  to 
marry  one  of  'em."  He  remained  silent 
now. 

He  was  very  silent,  too,  throughout 
the  evening  ;  and  almost  anxiously  civil 
towards  Mr.  Roscorla.  He  paid  great 
attention  when  the  latter  was  describing 
to  the  company  at  table  the  beauties 
of  West-Indian  scenery,  the  delights  of 
West-Indian  life,  the  change  that  had 
come  over  the  prospects  of  Jamaica  since 
the  introduction  of  coolie  labour,  and 
the  fashion  in  which  the  rich  merchants 
of  Cuba  were  setting  about  getting  plan- 
tations there  for  the  growth  of  tobacco. 
Mr.  Roscorla  spoke  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  now  knew  what  the  world  was. 
When  the  old  general  asked  him  if  he 
were  coming  back  to  live  in  Eglosilyan 
after  he  had  become  a  millionaire,  he 
laughed,  and  said  that  one's  cofifin  came 
soon  enough  without  one's  rushing  to 
meet  it.  No  ;  when  he  came  back  to  Eng- 
land finally,  he  would  live  in  London  ; 
and  had  Sir  Percy  still  that  old  walled-in 
house  in  Brompton  ? 

Sir  Percy  paid  less  heed  to  these  de- 
scriptions of  Jamaica  than  Harry  Trelyon 
did,  for  his  next  neighbour  was  old  Mrs. 
Trelyon,  and  these  two  venerable  flirts 
were  talking  of  old  acquaintances  and  old 
times  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and  of  the 
celebrated  beauties,  wits,  and  murderers 
of  other  days,  in  a  manner  which  her 
silent  ladyship  did  not  at  all  seem  to 
approve.  The  general  was  bringing  out 
all  his  old-fashioned  gallantry  —  compli- 
ments, easy  phrases  in  French,  polite 
attentions  ;  his  companion  began  to  use 
her  fan  with  a  coquettish  grace,  and  was 
vastly  pleased  when  a  reference  was 
made  to  her  celebrated  flight  to  Gretna 
Green. 

"Ah,  Sir  Percy,"  she  said,  "the  men 
were  men  in  those  days,  and  the  women 
women,  I  promise  you  ;  no  beating  about 
the  bush,  but  the  fair  word  given,  and 
the   fair  word  taken  ;  and  then  a  broken 


head  for  whoever  should  interfere,  father, 
uncle,  or  brother,  no  matter  who  ;  and 
you  know  our  family,  Sir  Percy,  our 
family  were  among  the  worst " 

"  I  tell  you  what,  madam,"  said  the 
general,  hotly,  "your  family  had  among 
'em  the  handsomest  women  in  the  west 
of  England — and  the  handsomest  men, 
too,  by  Gad  !  Do  you  remember  Jane 
Swanhope  —  the  Fair  Maid  of  Somerset 
j  they  used  to  call  her  —  that  married  the 
fellow  living  down  Yeovil  way,  who  broke 
his  neck  in  a  steeplechase  ?  " 
t  "  Do  I  remember  her  ?  "  said  the  old 
lady.  "  She  was  one  of  my  bridesmaids 
when  they  took  me  up  to  London  to  get 
married  properly  after  I  came  back  ! 
She  was  my  cousin  on  the  mother's  side ; 
but  they  were  connected  with  the  Trel- 
yons,  too.  And  do  you  remember  old 
John  Trelyon  of  Polkerris  ;  and  did  you 
ever  see  a  man  straighter  in  the  back 
than  he  was,  at  seventy-one,  when  he 
married  his  second  wife  —  that  was  at 
Exeter,  I  think  ?  But  there  now,  you 
don't  find  such  men  and  women  in  these 
times  ;  and  do  you  know  the  reason  of 
that.  Sir  Percy  ?  I'll  tell  you  ;  it's  the 
doctors.  The  doctors  can  keep  all  the 
sickly  ones  alive  now  ;  before  it  was  only 
the  strong  ones  that  lived.  Dear,  dear 
me,  when  I  hear  some  of  those  Lon- 
don women  talk  —  it  is  nothing  but  a 
catalogue  of  illnesses  and  diseases.  No 
wonder  they  should  say  in  church,  '  There 
is  no  health  in  us  ; '  every  one  of  them 
has  something  the  matter,  even  the 
young  girls,  poor  things  ;  and  pretty 
mothers  they're  likely  to  make  !  They're 
a  misery  to  themselves  ;  they'll  bring 
miserable  things  into  the  world  ;  and  all 
because  the  doctors  have  become  so 
clever  in  pulling  sickly  people  through. 
That's  my  opinion.  Sir  Percy.  The  doc- 
tors are  responsible  for  five-sixths  of  all 
the  suffering  you  hear  of  in  families, 
either  through  illness  or  the  losing  of 
one's  friends  and  relatives." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  the  general 
protested,  "you  use  the  doctor  badly. 
He  is  blamed  if  he  kills  people,  and  he  is 
blamed  if  he  keeps  them  alive.  What  is 
he  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  He  can't  help  saving  the  sick- 
ly ones  now,"  the  old  lady  admitted ; 
"for  relatives  will  have  it  done,  and  they 
know  he  can  do  it  ;  but  it's  a  great  mis- 
fortune. Sir  Percy,  that's  what  it  is,  to 
have  all  these  sickly  creatures  growing 
up  to  intermarry  into  the  good  old  fam- 
ilies that  used  to  be  famous  for  their 
comeliness  and  streno;th.     There  was  a 
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I^Kme  from  Devonshire  —  he  was  a  man 
I^Hf  good  family,  too,  and  they  made  such 
I^H  noise  about  his  wrestling.  Said  I  to 
l^^yself,  wrestling  is  not  a  nt  amusement 
for  gentlemen,  but  if  this  man  comes  up 
to  our  country,  there's  one  or  other  of 
the  Trelyons  will  try  his  mettle.  And 
well  I  remember  saying  to  my  eldest  son 
George  —  you  remember  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  Sir  Percy,  no  older  than  his 
own  son  there  —  'George,'  I  said,  'if 
liiis  Mr.  So-and-so  comes  into  these 
parts,  mind  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  ;  for  wrestling  is  not  fit  for  gentle- 
men.' 'All  right,  mother,'  said  he  ;  but 
he  laughed,  and  I  knew  what  the  laugh 
meant.  My  dear  Sir  Percy,  1  tell  vou 
tlie  man  hadn't  a  chance  —  I  heard  ot  it 
all  afterwards.  George  caught  him  up, 
!)efore  he  could  begin  any  of  his  tricks, 
and  tiung  him  on  to  the  hedge  —  and 
there  were  a  dozen  more  in  our  family 
who  could  have  done  it,  I'll  be  bound." 

*•  But  then,  you  know,  Mrs.  Trelyon," 
Mr.  Roscorla  ventured  to  say,  "physical 
strength  is  not  everything  that  is  needed. 
If  the  doctors  were  to  let  the  sickly  ones 
die,  we  might,be  losing  all  sorts  of  great 
poets,  and  statesmen,  and  philosophers." 

The  old  lady  turned  on  him. 

**And  do  you  think  a  man  has  to  be 
sickly  to  be  clever  ?  No,  no,  Mr.  Ros- 
rorla,  give  him  better  health  and  you 
i;ive  him  a  better  head,  that's  what  we 
believed  in  the  old  days.  I  fancy,  now, 
there  were  greater  men  before  all  this 
coddling  began  than  there  are  now,  yes, 
I  do ;  and  if  there  is  a  great  man  coming 
into  the  world,  the  chances  are  just  as 
much  that  he'll  be  among  the  strong  ones 
..s  among  the  sickly  ones  —  what  do  you 
tiiink,  Sir  Percy.?" 

'*  I  declare  you're  right,  madam,"  said 
he,  gallantly.  "  You've  quite  convinced 
me.  Of  course,  some  of 'em  must  go  — 
1  say,  let  the  sickly  ones  go." 

"I  never  heard  such  brutal,  such  mur- 
derous sentiments  expressed  in  my  life 
before,''  said  a  solemn  voice  ;  and  every 
one  became  aware  that  at  last  Lady 
Weekes  had  spoken.  Her  speech  was 
the  signal  for  universal  silence,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  ladies  got  up  and  left 
the  room. 

Trelyon  took  his  mother's  place,  and 
sent  round  the  wine.  He  was  particu- 
larly attentive  to  Mr.  Roscorla,  who  was  j 
surprised.  Perhaps,  thought  the  latter,  ; 
he  is  anxious  to  atone  for  all  this  bother 
that  is  now  happily  over. 

If  the  younger  man  was  silent  and  pre- 


occupied,  that  was  not  the  ca**»  « '•'•  Mr. 
Roscorla,  who  was  already  a**  e 

airs  of  a  rich  person  and  speaL  _^  .  .is 
being  unable  to  live  In  this  district  or 
that  district  of  London,  just  as  If  he  ex- 
pected to  purchase  a  lease  ■  4- 
ham  Palace  on  his  return  fron. 

"And  how  are  all  my  old  frjcoJ*  io 
Hans  Place,  Sir  Pcrcv  !"  he  cried. 

"You've  been  a  aeserler,  sir,  y 
been  a  deserter  for  many  a  year 
the  general  said  gaily,  "but  we're  aii 
willing  to  have  you  back  again,  to  a  quiet 
rubber  after  dinner,  you  know.  Do  you 
remember  old  John  Thwaites  ?  Ah,  he's 
gone  now  —  left  150.000/.  to  build  a  hos- 
pital, and  only  5,000.'.  to  his  sister.  The 
poor  old  woman  believed  some  one 
would  marry  her  when  she  got  the  whole 
of  her  brother's  money  —  so  I'm  told  — 
and  when  the  truth  became  known,  what 
did  she  do  ?  Gad,  sir,  she  wrote  a  novel 
abusing  her  own  brother.  By  th*- 
that  reminds  me  of  a  devilish  good  • 
I  heard  when  I  was  here  last — down  at 
the  inn,  you  know  —  what's  the  name  of 
the  girls  I  was  talking  about  ?  Well, 
her  ladyship  caught  one  of  them  read- 
ing a  novel,  and  not  very  wr"  ■  1  ■  -(^ 
with  it,  and  says  she  to  the  \ 

•  Don't  you  like  that  book  ?'  '  1 .s 

the  girl  —  let  me  see  what  was  it  ?  —  Gad, 
I  must  go  and  ask  her  ladyship " 

And    off  he   trotted   to  the  dr 
room.     He  came  back  in  a  couple  o; 
utes. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he.  "  Devilish  stu- 
pid of  me  to  forget  it.  *  Why  ?  '  said  the 
young  lady,  *  I  think  the  author  has  beett 
trying  to  keep  the  fourth  commandment, 
for  there's  nothing  in  the  book  that  has 
any  likeness  to  anything  in  heaven  above, 
or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  heavens 
under  the  earth " 

"  The  waters  under  the  earth.** 

"  I  mean  the  waters   '^»'  '-.>iir<A      ( ; 
her  ladyship  was  imn 

"Which  of  the  two  _     _,  :, 

Sir  Percy?  The  younger,  i  supposed" 
said  Mr.  Roscorla. 

"  No,  no,  the  elder  sister,  of  course," 
said  Trelyon. 

"  Yes,  the  elder  one.  it  was  — 
one  —  and  an  uncommon  nice  ^ 
Well,  there's  Captain  Walters  — the  old 
sea-dog  —  still  to  the  fore;  and  his  uni- 
form 100 — don't  you  remember  the  uni- 
form with  the  red  cuffs  that  hasn't  been 
seen  in  the  nayy  for  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries, I  should  think  !  His  son's  got  into 
Parliament  now  — gone  over  to  the  Hads, 
and  the  working-roen,  and  those  fellows 
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that  are  scheming  to  get  the  land  divided 
among  themselves  —  all  in  the  name  of 
philosophy  —  and  it's  a  devilish  fine  sort 
of  philosopliy,  that  is,  when  you  haven't 
a  rap  in  your  pocket,  and  when  you  prove 
that  everybody  who  has  must  give  it 
up.  ?Ie  came  to  my  house  the  other 
da}',  and  he  was  jawing  away  about 
primogeniture,  and  entail,  and  direct 
taxation  and  equal  electoral  districts,  and 
I  don't  know  what  besides.  '  Walters,' 
said  I,  'Walters,  you've  got  nothing  to 
share,  and  so  you  don't  mind  a  general 
division.  When  you  have,  you'll  want  to 
stick  to  what's  in  your  own  pocket.' 
Had  him  there,  eh.?" 

The  old  general  beamed  and  laughed 
over  his  smartness  ;  he  was  conscious  of 
having  said  something  that,  in  shape  at 
least,  was  like  an  epigram. 

"  I  must  rub  up  my  acquaintance  in  that 
quarter,"  said  Roscorla,  "  before  I  leave 
again.  Fortunately,  I  have  always  kept 
up  my  club-subscription  ;  and  you'll  come 
and  dine  with  me,  Sir  Percy,  won't  you, 
when  I  get  to  town  ?" 

"  Are  you  going  to  town  ?  "  said  Trel- 
yon  quickly. 

'*'  Oh,  yes,  of  course." 

"When?" 

The  question  was  abrupt,  and  it  made 
Roscorla  look  at  the  young  man  as  he 
answered.  Trelyon  seemed  to  him  to  be 
very  much  harassed  about  something  or 
other. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  in  a  week  or  so  ;  I 
am  only  home  for  a  holiday,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  here  for  a  week  .'* "  said 
the  younger  man,  submissively.  "  When 
do  you  think  of  returning  to  Jamaica  ?  " 

"  Probably  at  the  beginning  of  next 
month.  Fancy  leaving  England  in  No- 
vember—  just  at  the  most  hideous  time 
of  the  year  —  and  in  a  week  or  two  get- 
ting out  into  summer  again,  with  the 
most  beautiful  climate,  and  foliage,  and 
what  not,  Al  around  you  !  I  can  tell  you 
a  man  makes  a  great  mistake  who  settles 
down  to  a  sort  of  vegetable  life  anywhere 
—  you  don't  catch  me  at  that  again." 

"There's  some  old  women,"  observed 
the  general,  who  was  so  anxious  to  show 
his  profundity  that  he  quite  forgot  the 
invidious  character  of  the  comparison, 
"who  are  just  like  trees  —  as  much  be- 
low the  ground  as  above  it  —  isn't  that 
true,  eh  ?  They're  a  deal  more  at  home 
among  the  people  they  have  buried  than 
among  those  that  are  alive.  I  don't  say 
that's  your  case,  Roscorla.  You're  com- 
paratively a  young  man  yet  —  you've  got 
brisk   health  —  I   don't   wonder  at  your 
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liking  to  knock  about.    As  for  you,  young 
Trelyon,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

Harry  Trelyon  started. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  with  some  confusion, 
"  I  have  no  immediate  plans.  Yes,  I  have 
—  don't  you  know  I  have  been  cramming 
for  the  Civil  Service  examinations  for 
first  commissions  ?  " 

"And  what  the  devil  made  the  War 
Office  go  to  those  civilians  ?  "  muttered 
the  general. 

"And  if  I  pull  through,  I  shall  want  all 
your  influence,  to  get  me  gazetted  to  a 
good  regiment.  Don't  they  often  shunt 
you  on  to  the  First  or  Second  West-In- 
dians ?  " 

"  And  you've  enough  money  to  back 
you  too,"  said  the  general.  "  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  gentlemen,  if  they  abolish  the 
purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army  — 
and  they're  always  talking  about  it  —  they 
don't  know  what  they'll  bring  about. 
They'll  have  two  sets  of  officers  in  the 
army  —  men  with  money,  who  like  a  good 
mess,  and  live  far  beyond  their  pay,  and 
men  with  no  money  at  all,  who've  got  to 
live  on  their  pay,  and  how  can  they 
afford  the  regimental  mess  out  of  that  ? 
But  Parliament  won't  stand  it  you'll  see. 
The  war  minister'll  bebeat5n  if  he  brings 
it  on  —  take  my  word  for  that." 

The  old  general  had  probably  never 
heard  of  a  royal  warrant  and  its  mighty 
powers. 

"  So  you're  going  to  be  one  of  us  ? " 
he  said  to  Trelyon.  "Well,  you've  a 
smart  figure  for  a  uniform.  You're  the 
first  of  your  side  of  the  family  to  go  into 
the  army,  eh  ?  You  had  some  naval  men 
among  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  think  you'd  better  ask  my  grand- 
mother," said  young  Trelyon,  with  a 
laugh;  "she'll  tell  you  stories  about 'em 
by  the  hour  together." 

"She's  a  wonderful  woman  that  —  a 
wonderful  old  creature,"  said  the  general, 
just  as  if  he  were  a  sprightly  young 
fellow  talking  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
the  district.  "  She's  not  one  of  them 
that  are  half  buried  ;  she's  wide  enough 
awake,  Fll  be  bound.  Gad,  what  a  hand- 
some woman  she  was  when  I  saw  her 
first.  Well,  lads,  let's  join  the  ladies ; 
Fm  none  of  your  steady-going  old  topers. 
Enough's  as  good's  a  feast  —  that's  my 
motto.  And  I  can't  write  my  name  on  a 
slate  with  my  knuckles,  either." 

And  so  they  went  into  the  large,  dimly- 
lit,  red  chamber,  where  the  women  were 
having  tea  round  the  blazing  fire.  The 
men  took  various  chairs  about ;  the  con- 
versation   became    general  ;    old    Lady 
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feebly  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
In 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
A   DARK   CONSPIRACY. 

Now,  when  H.irry  Trelyon  drove  up 
to  the  Hall,  after  leaving  Wenna  Rose- 
warne  in  the  road,  he  could  not  tell  why 
lie  was  vexed  wiili  her.  He  imagined 
somehow  that  she  should  not  have  al- 
lowed Mr.  Roscorla  to  come  home  —  and 
to  come  home  just  at  this  moment,  when 
lie,  Trelyon,  had  stolen  down  for  a  couple 
of  days  to  have  a  shy  look  at  the  sweet- 
heart who  was  so  far  out  of  his  reach. 
She  ought  to  have  been  alone.  Then 
she  ought  not  to  have  looked  so  calm 
and  complacent  on  going  away  to  meet 
Mr.  Roscorla  ;  she  ought  to  have  been 
afraid.  She  ought  to  have  —  in  short 
everything  was  wrong,  and  Wenna  was 
•largely  to  blame. 

'*  Well,  grandmother,"  said  he,  as  they 
drove  through  the  avenue,  "don't  you 
expect  every  minute  to  flush  a  covey  of 
parsons  ?  " 

He  was  angry  with  Wenna;  and  so  he 
broke  out  once  more  in  his  old  vein. 

"  There  are  worse  men  than  the  par- 
sons, Harry,"  the  old  lady  said. 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  sovereign  there  are  two 
on  the  doorstep." 

He  would  have  lost.  There  was  not  a 
clergyman  of  any  sort  in  or  about  the 
house. 

"  Isn't  Mr.  Barnes  here  ? "  said  he  to 
his  mother. 

Mrs.  Trelyon  flushed  slightly,  as  she 
said  — 

"No,  Harry,  Mr.  Barnes  is  not  here. 
Nor  is  he  likely  to  visit  here  again." 

Now  Mr.  Roscorla  would  at  once  have 

Eerceived  what  a  strange  little  story  lay 
ehind  that  simple  speech  ;  but  Mr. 
Harry,  paying  no  attention  to  it,  merely 
said  he  NvasMieariily  glad  to  hear  of  it, 
and  showed  his  gratitude  by  being  un- 
usually polite  to  his  mother  during  the 
rest  of  his  stay. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Roscorla  has  come  b.ick," 
his  mother  said.  "  General  Weckes  was 
asking  about  him  only  yesterday.  We 
must  see  if  he  will  come  up  to  dinner 

the  night  after  to-morrow and  Miss 

Rosewarne  also." 
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**  You  mav  ask  her  ->  you  ou^ht  to  ask 
her  —  but  she  won't  conic,"  said  he. 

"  How  do  you  know  .> "  Mrs.  Trelyon 
said,  with   a  ge   •'  '         '  '::jc  has 

been  here  very 

"  Have  you  lei  .,. .  ,....,.  ..;, . 

"  No,  I  have  generally  driven  down  for 
her  when  1  wanted  to  see  her;  and  the 
way  she  has  been  working  for  these  peo- 
ple is  extraordinary  —  never  tire  1.  .ilw.ivs 
cheerful,  ready  to   be   bother 
body,  and   patient  with  their 
and  simplicitv,  beyond  belief.     I  a 
.Mr.    Roscorla    will    have    an    ex. 
wife." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  will,"  said 
her  son,  go.aded  past  endurance. 

"  Why,  Harry,"  said  his  mother,  with 
her  eyes  wide  open,  "  I  thought  you  had 
a  great  respect  for  Miss  Rosewarne." 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  abruptly,  —  *♦  far  too 
great  a  respect  to  like  the  notion  of  her 
marrying  that  old  fool." 

"  Would  you  rather  not  have  him  to 
dinner?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  have  him  to  diir- 
ner." 

For  one  evening,  at  least,  this  youag 
man  considered,  these  two  would  be  sep- 
arated.    He  was  pretty  sure  that  R» 
would  come  to  meet   General   Wi 
he  was  positive   that  Wenna   woui  . 
come  to  the  house  while  he  himseii   ..  is 
in  it. 

But  the  notion  that,  except  during;  this 
one  evening,  his  rival  w  •' '  >•>•—  •'  - 
access  to  the  inn,  and  wo 

ant  hours  there,  and  wou.-. 

with  him  for  walks  along  the  coast,  mad- 
dened  him.      He  dared  not  go  down  to 
the  village,  for  fear  of  seeing  these  two 
together.     He  walked  .about  the  grounds, 
or  went  away  over  to  the  cliffs,  lor 
his  heart  with  im.agining  Rose  or  la's  > 
tunities.    And  once  or  twice  he  was 
point  of  going  straight  down  to  1.. 
yan,  and  cillin^  on  Wenna,  before  Kjs- 
corla's  face,  to  he  true  to  her  own  heart, 
and  declare  herself  free  from  this  old  and 
hateful  entanglement. 

In  these  circumstances,  h'""  — --«. 
mother  was   not   a  good   cor.  r 

him.      In  her   continual  gloi ..    uf 

the  self-will  of  the  TreUons,  and  her 
stories  of  the  wild  deeds  she  liad  done, 
she  was  unconsciously  driving  him  to 
some  desperate  thing,  against  his  belter 
judgment. 

*'  Why,  grandmother,"  he  said,  one  day, 
"you  hint  that  I  am  a  nincompoop  be- 
cause I  don't  go  and  carry  of!  that  girl 
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and  marry  her  against  her  will.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  by  telling  me  of  what  the 
men  did  in  former  days  ?  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  this,  that  it  would  be  a  deal  easier 
for  me  to  try  that  than  not  to  try  it.  The 
difficulty  is  in  holding  your  hand.  But 
what  good  would  you  do,  after  all  ?  The 
time  has  gone  by  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  on  my  hands  a 
woman  sulking  because  she  was  married 
by  force  —  besides,  you  can't  do  these 
mad  freaks  now  —  there  are  too  many 
police-courts  about." 

"  By  force  ?  No  !  "  the  old  lady  said. 
"  The  girls  I  speak  of  were  as  glad  to  run 
away  as  the  men,  I  can  tell  you,  and  they 
did  it,  too,  when  their  relations  were 
against  the  match." 

"  Of  course,  if  both  he  and  she  are 
agreed,  the  way  is  as  smooth  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  you  don't  need  to  care  much 
for  relations." 

"  But,  Harry,  you  don't  know  what  a 
girl  thinks,"  this  dangerous  old  lady  said. 
"  She  has  her  notions  of  duty,  and  her 
respect  for  her  parents,  and  all  that  ;  and 
if  the  man  only  went  and  reasoned  with 
her,  he  would  never  carry  the  day ;  but 
just  as  she  comes  out  of  a  ball-room  some 
night,  when  she  is  all  aglow  with  fun  and 
pleasure,  and  ready  to  become  romantic 
with  the  stars,  you  see,  and  the  darkness, 
then  just  show  her  a  carriage,  a  pair  of 
horses,  a  marriage-license,  and  her  own 
maid  to  accompany  her,  and  see  what  will 
happen  I  Why,  she'll  hop  into  the  car- 
riage like  a  dicky-bird  ;  then  she'll  have 
a  bit  of  a  cry ;  and  then  she'll  recover, 
and  be  mad  with  the  delight  of  escaping 
from  those  behind  her.  That's  how  to 
win  a  girl,  man  !  The  sweethearts  of 
these  days  think  too  much,  that's  about 
it:  it's  all  done  by  argument  between 
them." 

"  You're  a  wicked  old  woman,  grand- 
mother," said  Trelyon,  with  a  laugh. 
"  You  oughtn't  to  put  such  notions  into 
the  head  of  a  well-conducted  young  man 
like  me." 

"  Well,  you're  not  such  a  booby  as  you 
used  to  be,  Harry,"  the  old  lady  admitted. 
"Your  manners  are  considerably  im- 
proved, and  there  was  much  room  for 
improvement.  You're  growing  a  good 
deal  like  your  grandfather." 

"  But  there's  no  Gretna  Green  nowa- 
days," said  Trelyon,  as  he  went  outside, 
*'  so  you  can't  expect  me  to  be  perfect, 
grandmother." 

On  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Eglo- 
silyan  he  stole  away  in  the  darkness, 
down  to  the  inn.     There  were  no  lamps 


in  the  steep  road,  which  was  rendered  all 
the  darker  by  the  high  rocky  bank  with 
its  rough  masses  of  foliage  ;  he  feared 
that  by  accident  some  one  might  be  out 
and  meet  him.  But  in  the  absolute  si- 
lence, under  the  stars,  he  made  his  way 
down  until  he  was  near  the  inn  ;  and 
there  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  road  he 
stood  and  looked  at  the  lighted  windows. 
Roscorla  was  doubtless  within  —  lying  in 
an  easy-chair,  probably,  by  the  fire,  while 
Wenna  sang  her  old-fashioned  songs  to 
him.  He  would  assume  the  air  of  being 
one  of  the  family  now  —  only  holding 
himself  a  little  above  the  family.  Per- 
haps he  was  talking  of  the  house  he 
meant  to  take  when  he  and  Wenna  mar- 
ried. 

That  was  no  wholesome  food  for  re- 
flection on  which  this  young  man's  mind 
was  now  feeding.  He  stood  there  in  the 
darkness,  himself  white  as  a  ghost,  while 
all  the  vague  imaginings  of  what  might 
be  going  on  within  the  house  seemed  to 
be  eating  at  his  heart.  This,  then,  was 
the  comfort  he  had  found,  by  secretly 
stealing  away  from  London  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  he  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  find 
his  rival  triumphant. 

The  private  door  of  the  inn  was  at  this 
moment  opened  ;  a  warm  glow  of  yellow 
streamed  out  into  the  darkness. 

"  Good-night,"  said  some  one  :  was  it 
Wenna? 

"  Good-night,"  was  the  answer  ;  and 
then  the  figure  of  a  man  passed  down  the 
road. 

Trelyon  breathed  more  freely;  at  last 
his  rival  was  out  of  the  house.  Wenna 
was  now  alone  ;  would  she  go  up  into 
her  own  room,  and  think  over  all  the 
events  of  the  day  }  And  would  she  re- 
member that  he  had  come  to  Eglosilyan  ; 
and  that  she  could,  if  any  such  feeling 
arose  in  her  heart,  summon  him  at  need  .'' 

It  was  very  late  that  night  before  Trel- 
yon returned  —  he  had  gone  all  round  by 
the  harbour,  and  the  cliffs,  and  the  high- 
lying  church  on  the  hill.  All  in  the 
house  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but  there  was  a 
fire  burning  in  his  study  ;  and  there  were 
biscuits  and  wine  on  the  table.  A  box  of 
cigars  stood  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Apparently  he  was  in  no  mood  for  the 
indolent  comfort  thus  suggested.  He 
stood  for  a  minute  or  two  before  the  fire, 
staring  into  it,  and  seeing  other  things 
than  the  flaming  coals  there  ;  then  he 
moved  about  the  room,  in  an  impatient 
and  excited  fashion  ;  finally,  with  his  hand 
trembling  a  little  bit,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  this  note  ;  — 
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"  Dear    Mother,  ■—  The   horses  and  i  sea  rages  so  that  boats  are  carried  right 

irriage  will  be  at  Launceston  station  by   up  into  iheslrcf  ts  r)f  Kit, .-mom     There!** 


Next  morningf,  as  Mabyn  Rosewarne 
was  coming  briskly  up  the  Trevenna 
road,  carrying  in  her  arms  a  pretty  big 
parcel,  she  was  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  man,  who  suddenly 
showed  himself  overhead,  and  then 
scrambled  down  the  rocky  bank  until  he 
stood  beside  her. 

"  I've    been  watching    for  you  all  the 

morning,  Mabyn,"  said  Treiyon.     "  I 

I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"  Up  to  Mr.  Trewhella's.  You  know 
his  granddaughter  is  very  nearly  quite 
well  again  ;  and  there  is  to  be  a  great 
gathering  of  children  there  to-night  to 
celebrate  her  recovery.  This  is  a  cake  I 
am  carrying  that  VVenna  has  made  her- 
self." 

"Is  Wenna  to  be  there?"  Treiyon 
said,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Mabyn,  petu- 
lantly. ''  What  do  you  think  the  children 
could  do  without  her  ?  " 

*•  Look  here,  Mabyn,"  he  said.  •*  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  very  particularly. 
Couldn't  you  just  as  well  go  round  by  the 
farm  road  ?  Let  me  carry  your  cake  for 
you." 

Mabyn  guessed  what  he  wanted  to 
speak  about,  and  willingly  made  the  cir- 
cuit by  a  more  private  road  leading  by 
one  of  the  upland  farms.  At  a  certain 
point  they  came  to  a  stile  ;  and  here  they 
rested.  So  far  Treiyon  had  said  nothing 
of  consequence. 

"  Oh,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Treiyon,"  Ma- 
byn remarked,  quite  innocently,  "  I  have 
been  reading  such  a  nice  book  —  all  about 
Jamaica." 

"  So  you're  interested  about  Jamaica, 
too  .''"  said  he,  rather  bitterly. 

''Yes,  much.  Do  you  know  that  it  is 
the  most  fearful  place  for  storms  in  the 
whole  world  —  the  most  awful  hurricanes 
that  come  smashing  down  everything  and 
killing  people.  You  can't  escape  if  you're 
in  the  way  of  the  hurricane.  It  whirls 
the  roofs  off  the  houses,  and  twists  out 
the  plantain-trees  just  like  straws.  The 
rivers  wash  away  whole  acres  of  canes 
.and  swamp  the    farms.     Sometimes    the 
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upintoiheslrefts 

*'  But  wl»y  d<  ' 

**  Why,"  she  ^ 
tion,  "the  notion  of  pc<^  if 

they   could  go  out  to  J  .  .e 

forever,  and  come  back  jubi  wiieu  ihcy 
please  —  it  is  too  ridiculous!  Many  ac- 
cidents may  happen.  And  isn't  Novem- 
ber a  very  bad  time  for  storms?  Ships 
often  get  wrecked  going  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  don't  they  ?" 
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ZANSKAR. 

I  SHALL  touch  very  briefly  indeed  upon 
Lahaul,  in  order  to  pass  almost  at  once 
into  the  more  secluded  and  interesting 
province  which  affords  the  subject  and 
the  title  of  this  paper.  Lahaul  Is  pretty 
well  known,  being  traversed  every  year 
by  Himdliyan  tourists  on  their  way  to 
Laddk.  If  we  were  to  lake  it  for  a  Hi n- 
diisthani  word  (a  subject  on  w!r  '  f 
have  no  information),  the  proper  tr 
lion  of  it  would  be  "  a  howling  u,.-.^;- 
ness  ;  "  and  that  is  exactly  wh  \t  Lahaul 
is,  in  one  respect  important  for  travel- 
lers. As  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  Himdliya,  it  is  far  from  being  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  in  any  physical  sense  of 
these  words ;  because  it  is  comparative- 
ly rich  in  trees  and  fields,  and  among  the 
inner  Himdliya  the  valleys  are  much 
more  open  than  in  the  outer,  where  it  is 
too  often  impossible  to  see  the  mountains 
because  of  the  mountains.  After  the 
scenery  around,  there  is  a  delightful 
sense  of  relief  in  entering  its  more  open 
valleys  and  getting  pretty  full  views  of 
the  great  snowy  ranges ;  there  is  also 
comfort  in  travelling  along  a  cut  ro.id, 
however  narrow  it  m.iy  be :  but  these 
advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
disposition  of  the  Lahaulese  towards 
travellers,  which  is  so  bad  that  the  tour- 
ist requires  to  be  forewarned  of  it.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  set-oft  to  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  Moravian  mission.-vries, 
who  at  Kaelang  have  created  an  oasis 
amidst  the  squalor  and  wildness  of  this 
Him.iliyan   province,  and  havi  15 

much  for  its  improvement  .is  \  t 

circumstances   of    their    posiii.M,    >^uuid 
allow.     A   Yarkund  merchant  had   com- 
plained bitterly  to  me  of  the  exaction^  '"■! 
oilier  annoyances  whicli  he  was  < 
encing  in  Lahaul  ;   and   this   conj  ^ 
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with  my  own  experience  —  which  I  found 
afterwards  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of 
other  English  travellers,  some  of  high 
official  position  —  induced  me  to  inquire 
of  the  Moravians  the  cause  of  such  a  state 
of  matters,  which  presents  a  serious  obsta- 
cle to  the  development  of  trade  between 
Yarkund  and  British  India.  One  reason 
they  assigned  was,  that  the  people  of  La- 
haul  were  irritated  at  the  making  of  the 
cut  road,  which  allowed  ponies  and  mules 
to  traverse  that  province,  and  so  deprived 
them  not  merely  of  their  rights  of  porter- 
age, but  also  of  certain  vested  rights  of 
pilfering  from  packages,  which  they  val- 
ued much  more.  Another  reason  as- 
signed was  the  hostility  of  the  Tscho,  or 
larger  zemindars ;  but.  I  believe,  the 
difficulty  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  position  assumed  by  the  British 
government.  It  has  been  so  success- 
fully instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Tscho,  that  the  British  rule 
will  come  to  an  end,  that  when  the  Mora- 
vians purchased  some  land  at  Kaelang  a 
few  years  ago,  they  could  only  obtain  it 
on  the  condition  being  formally  inserted 
in  the  title-deed,  that  it  should  revert  to 
the  original  owners  whenever  British  rule 
came  to  an  end  in  Lahaul.  A  fact  like 
this  hardly  requires  comment,  and  I  may 
leave  it  to  speak  for  itself.  I  shall  only 
mention  further,  in  general  connection 
with  this  province,  that  at  Gandla,  and 
still  better,  about  half-way  on  the  road  to 
it  from  Sisu,  magnificent  avalanches  of 
snow  may  be  both  heard  and  seen.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chandra  River 
there  rises,  to  the  height  of  20,356  feet, 
the  extremely  precipitous  peak  M  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  ;  and  from  the 
great  beds  of  snow  upon  it,  high  above 
us,  avalanches  were  falling  every  five 
minutes,  before  and  after  mid-day,  on  to 
two  long  glaciers  which  extended  almost 
down  to  the  river.  As  the  bed  of  the 
CImndra  is  here  under  ten  thousand  feet, 
the  highest  peak  must  have  risen  up  al- 
most sheer  more  than  ten  thousand  feet, 
in  tremendous  precipices,  hanging  gla- 
ciers, and  steep  beds  and  walls  of  snow  ; 
though  on  its  north-western  shoulder  the 
ascent  was  more  gradual,  and  was  cov- 
ered by  scattered  pines.  Immediately  in 
front  the  slope  was  terrific  ;  and,  every 
few  minutes,  an  enormous  mass  of  snow 
gave  way  and  fell,  flashing  in  the  sunlight, 
on  steep  rocks.  A  great  crash  was  heard 
as  these  masses  struck  the  rocks,  and  a 
continuous  roar  as  they  poured  down- 
wards, until  they  broke  over  a  precipice 
above  the  glaciers,  and  then  fell  with  a 


resemblance  to  great  cataracts  of  white 
foaming  water,  and  sending  up  clouds  of 
snow-spray  as  they  struck  the  ice.  The 
volume  of  one  of  these  avalanches  must, 
so  long  as  it  lasts,  be  greater  than  that 
of  any  known  cararact,  though  they  de- 
scend thousands  of  feet,  and  their  final 
thundering  concussion  is  as  the  noise  of 
many  waters  in  the  solitudes  around. 
"  They  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of 
snow,"  and  truly  these  are  — 

Sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  mighty  avalanche 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  ■ 
serene. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  Rivers  the  pilgrim  has  the  choice 
j  of  several  routes  to  Kashmir,  but  they 
j  are  all  of  such  a  character  that  even 
Hopeful  might  be  excused  for  contem- 
plating them  with  some  dismay.  The 
easiest,  undoubtedly,  is  that  by  Leh  ;  but 
it  is  much  the  longest  and  dreariest,  in- 
volving thirty-seven  marches  to  Strina- 
gar,  and  an  eighteen-thousand-feet  pass, 
besides  several  more  of  lesser  height. 
A  shorter,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  much 
easier  road,  goes  by  way  of  Chamba  and 
Badrawar  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
get  into  it,  because  (not  to  speak  of  a 
jhiila  over  the  Cliandra,  which  beats  all 
the  bridges  I  ever  saw,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold) 
the  best  way  into  it  is  across  the  fearful 
Barra  Bhagal  Pass,  over  which  beasts  of 
burden  cannot  cross,  and  where  there  is 
a  dangerous  arrete,  which  can  only  be 
passed  with  the  aid  of  ropes.  The  usual 
route  taken  is  that  in  twenty-seven 
marches,  down  the  Chandra-Bhaga  River 
to  Kishtwar.  But  though  that  route  has 
been  improved  of  late  years,  there  is  one 
part  of  it  which  is  impassable  for  mount- 
ain-ponies, and  it  involves  a  descent  to 
five  thousand  feet  down  a  close  warm 
valley.  So  I  set  to  inquire  whether  my 
old  idea  of  following  the  lie  of  the  Hi- 
maliya,  and  always  in  its  loftier  valleys, 
could  not  be  carried  out  on  this  part  of 
my  journey  ;  and  was  delighted  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Heyde,  the  accomplished  head 
of  the  Moravian  Mission,  that  it  was 
quite  passable  ;  that  he  himself  had  trav- 
ersed about  the  first  half  of  the  way,  and 
that  it  led  through  Zinskar,  a  country  of 
the  very  existence  of  which  I  was  then  as 
ignorant  as  my  readers  probably  are  now. 
Mr.  Heyde  was  quite  enthusiastic  in 
praise  of  this  route,  and  he  even  spoke 
of  its  leading  over  flowery  maidnns  or 
plains.     I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  for 


I 

I^^Ks  a  delusion  and  a  snare.     Men   who 
I^^Bve   lived   for   many   years   among  the 
I^^Kmiliva  come  to  have  very  peculiar  ideas 
l^^p  to  wfiat  constitutes  a  maidan  or  plain. 
There  were  no  dKTiculties  on  this  route? 
;  inquired.  Oh,  there  were  none  to  speak 
t,  e.xcept   the    Shinkal  Pass  which    led 
I'.er  into  Ziinskar.     It  was   of  unknown 
icight ;  it  required  four  days  to  cross  it ; 
iiere  were  no  villajjes  or  houses  on  the 
v.iy,  and  the  top  of  it  was  an  immense  gla- 
er.     He  (Mr.  Heyde)  had  once  crossed 
in  company  with   Brother   Pagell,  and 
'ruder  Pagell  had  fainted  whenever  they 
^i)t  off  the  glacier.     But  there  had  been 
snow  on  the  ground,  which  was  very  fa- 
tiguing ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day 
1  would  descend  upon    Kharjak,  the  first 
village  in  Zanskar,  which  1  would  find  to 
be   a   nice  hospitable  place,  about  four- 
teen  thousand    feet   high.     Were   there 
ither  passes  .'*  Well,  there  was  the  Pense- 
i  Pass,  but  that  was  nothing.     A  flowery 
maidan  led  up  to  it  (my  experience  was 
that  a  glacier  and  six  feet  deep  of  snow  led 
up  to  the  top  of  it) ;  but  he  did  not  know 
farther,  and  there  might  be  places  a  little 
difficult   to   get   over  between  Suru  and 
Kashmir.     I    mention    this  to  show  how 
regular  Himdliyans  look   upon  such  mat- 
ters ;  for  Mr.  Heyde  was  careful  to  warn 
me  about  the  lateness  of  the  season,  to 
inquire   into  the  state  of  my  lungs  and 
throat,  and  to  give  me  all  the  information 
and  assistance  he  could.     It  took  me  ex- 
actly twenty-eight  marches  and  thirty-one 
days  to  reach  Srinagar  from   Kaelang  by 
this  route,  and  it  could  not  well  be  done 
in  less  ;  but  my  difficulties  were  much 
increased    by  a  great   snowstorm  which 
swept  over  the  Himdliya  in  the  middle  of 
September,  and  which  need  not  be  count- 
ed on  so  early  in  the  season. 

The  selection  of  this  route  nearly 
caused  a  mutiny  among  my  servants,  who 
had  been  promising  themselves  the  warm 
valley  of  the  Chandra-Bhaga.  So  un- 
known  a  country  as  Zinskar  frightened 
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ladies,  and  of    Mr.   Thcodor.   w!)o   \\x% 

suffering  intensely  from  '.' 

had  incurred  in  construct; 

Leh  over  the  Uarra  Lacha.     h  w^  colti 

and  gloomy  the  day  1  left  Kirb.ng.     The 

clouds  that  hung  about  t! 

ains  added  to  the  impress 

scene.    Tht 

peak   would  i 

few  moment!)  ;  tucu  .1  rouMucci  .snuw 

would  appear,  to  be  followed  by 
huge  glacier,  looking  through  the  c.-u  ,, 
as  if  it  were  suspended   in   the  gloomy 
air.     P'or  two  days  we  purvufl   il.r-   r.  .rl 
to  Leh  —  namely,  to  the  vi;: 
from  which  the  path  over  : 
kal    Pass  into   Zanskar   diverges   to  tiie 
left,  or  north-west,  up  the   valley  of  the 
Kado  Tokpho  River.     Thi.s  was  the  last 
human  habitation  before  reaching  Khar- 
jak four  days'   journey  ofl ;  and  though 
the   most    of    ray  coolies    had,   by    Mr. 
Heyde's  advice,  been   engaged  at    V. 
lang  to  take  me  as  far  as  Kharjak, 
number  had  to  be  supplemented  at  i>».ir- 
cha.     To  secure  that,  a  representative  of 
British  authority,  a  policeman  so  c.''-  v 
had  been  sent  with  me  to  Darcha 
the  policeman  soon  came  back  t*^  p. 
in  a  bruised  and  bleeding  com! 
l)laining   that   the   people   of  t 
had  given  him  a  beating  for  his  iniericr- 
ence  ;  and  the  men  who  did  engage  to 
go,  tried  to  run  away  when  we  were  well 
up  the  desolate  pass,  and  gave  me   other 
serious  trouble.     The  first  day  of  o' 
cent   was   certainly  far   from    agrct 
The  route  —  for  it  would   be  absurd  to 
speak  of  a  path  —  ran  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kado  Tokpho,  and  crossed  some  ag- 
gravating stone  avalanches.     My  dandy 
could  not  be  used  at  all,  and  I  had  often 
to  dismount  from   the  lar^e   pony  I    had 
got    at     Kaelang.     Our    tirst     -  -^        •- 
ground     was     called     Dakma. 
seemed  to  be  used  for  that  pu:,      ..  .^i 
had  no  good  water  ne.ir.     On  great  part 
of  the  next  day's  journey,  granite  ava- 
lanches were  also  a  prominent  and  dis- 


them,  and  Silas  unfortunately   heard  of   gusting    feature.     Indeed    there    are   so 


Mr.    Pagell's    fainting-fit,    which    almost 
made  the  eyes  start  out  of  his  own  head, 
^ince  he   knew  that   gentleman's  endur- 
nce  as  a  mountaineer.     The  only  doubt 
1   had  was  about  the  w-eather,  which  be- 
;  m  to  look  threatening  ;   but  I  finally  re- 
vived   on    this    interesting    route,    and 
)und  good  cause  to  congratulate  myself 
a  having  done  so. 

On  the  3d  September  I  took  farewell 
A  Brothers  Heyde  and  Redslob,  the 
Moravian    missionaries,    of     their    kind 
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many  of  them  in  the  Ktdo  Tokpho  val- 
ley, and  they  are  so  difficult  and  painful 
to  cross,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to 
wish  that  one  would  come  down  ia  roy 
presence,  and  let  me  see  what  it  could 
do.  They  were  very  like  Him.iiiyan  gla- 
ciers,   but    had  no  ir  ■  '  —        '    .n 

appalling  amount  of  1 

have  fallen  down  into  ; .. 

An  enterprising  dJtirzie  or  tailor,  well 
acquainted  with  the  route,  was  our 
guide,  and  the  owner  of  my  pony,  and  I 
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could  not  help  asking  him  if  this  were 
one  of  the  maidans  of  which  Mr.  Heyde 
had  spoken  ;  but  he  said  we  should  meet 
one  presently,  and  found  one  wherever 
there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  grassy  land. 
At  one  place  we  had  to  work  up  the  side 
of  a  sort  of  precipice,  and  met  coming 
down  there  a  naked  Hindu  bawa,  or  re- 
ligious devotee,  who  was  crossing  from 
Zmskar  to  Lahaul,  accompanied  by  one 
attendant,  and  with  nothing  but  his  loin- 
cloth, a  brass  drinking-pot,  and  a  little 
parched  grain.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
appeared  strong  and  well-nourished.  It 
was  passing  strange  to  find  one  of  these 
ascetics  in  the  heart  of  the  Himaliya,  far 
from  the  habitations  of  men  ;  and  when 
I  went  on  without  giving  him  anything, 
he  deliberately  cursed  both  my  pony  and 
myself,  and  prophesied  our  speedy  de- 
struction, until  I  told  him  that  I  had 
slept  at  the  foot  of  the  Dread  Mother, 
which  seemed  to  pacify  him  a  little.* 

The  first  day  and  a  half  were  the  worst 
part  of  this  journey  over  the  Shinkal 
Pass.  Its  features  changed  greatly  after 
we  reached  the  point  where  the  Kado 
Tokpho  divides  into  two  branches,  ford- 
ed the  stream  to  the  right,  and  made  a 
very  steep  ascent  of  about  1,500  feet. 
Above  that  we  passed  into  an  elevated 
picturesque  valley,  with  a  good  deal  of 
grass  and  a  few  birch-bushes,  which  leads 
all  the  way  up  to  the  glacier  that  covers 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  usual 
camping-ground  in  this  valley  is  called 
Ramjakpuk,  and  that  place  is  well  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  ;  but  there  are 
bushes  to  serve  as  fuel  where  we  pitched 
our  tents  a  mile  or  two  below,  at  a  height 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  feet.  Towards 
evening  there  was  rain  and  a  piercing 
cold  wind,  with  the  thermometer  at  36" 
Fahr.,  and  many  were  the  surmises  as  to 
whether  we  might  not  be  overtaken  by  a 
snowstorm  on  the  higher  portion  of  the 
pass  next  day. 

In  the  morning  the  thermometer  was 
exactly  at  freezing-point,  the  grass  was 
white  with  hoar-frost,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  ice  over  the  streams  as  we  ad- 
vanced upwards.  For  some  way  the  path 
was  easy  ;  then  there  was  a  long  steep 
ascent,  and  after  that  we  came  on  the 
enormous  glacier  which  is  the  crest  of 
this  awful  pass.     The  passage  on  to  the 

•  Kalika,  the  most  inaccessible  peak  of  the  holy 
mountain  (jirnar,  in  Kathlawar.  It  is  consecrated  to 
Kali,  or  iJiirga,  the  goddess  of  destruction  ;  is  fre- 
quenicd  by  Aghoras  —  devotees  who  shun  all  society, 
and  are  said  to  eat  carrion  and  human  flesh.  The  gen- 
eral belief  is,  that  of  every  two  people  who  visit  KaUka, 
only  one  comes  back. 


glacier  from  solid  ground  was  almost  im- 
perceptible,   over     immense     ridges    of 
blocks    of   granite    and    slabs    of    slate. 
Some  of  these  first  ridges  rested  on  the 
glacier,  while  others  had  been  thrown  up 
by  it  on    the    rocky   mountain-side  ;  but 
soon  the  greater  ridges  were   left  behind, 
and  we  were  fairly  on   the  glacier,  where 
there  were  innumerable  narrow  crevasses, 
many  of  them  concealed  by  white  honey- 
combed  ice,  numerous    blocks   of   stone 
standing  on  pillars  of  ice,  and  not   a  few 
rills,  and  even  large  brooks,  the  sun  hav- 
ing been  shining  powerfully  in  the  morn- 
ing.    It  was  not  properly  an  ice-stream, 
but  an  immense  glacial  lake,  on  which  we 
stood  ;  for  it  was  very  nearly  circular  ;  it 
was  fed  by  glaciers  and  snow-slopes  all 
round,  and  it  lapped  over  into    the   vil- 
lages beneath  in  several  different  direc- 
tions.    I    was  prevented  by  an  incident, 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  from  calculat- 
ing the  height  of  this  pass,  and  the  Trig- 
onometrical  Survey  does   not  appear   to 
have  done  so  ;  but   as  Kharjak,  the  first 
village  in  Zanskar,  is    13.670  feet,  and  it 
took  me  the  greater    part  of    next  day  to 
get  down  to   Kharjak,  though    I  camped 
this  day  at  least  1,500  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit of    the    pass,  on  the    Zanskar  side,  I 
conclude  that  the  Shinkal  cannot  be  less 
than    eighteen  thousand   feet    high,  and 
that  it  may    possibly  be    more.     It  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  and  neigh- 
bouring  pass,  also    called    the    Shinkal, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the   Topograph- 
ical Sheet,   No.  46,  and  which   runs   from 
Burdun   Gonpa  apparently   nowhere   ex- 
cept into  a  region  of  glaciers.     As  the 
word  Shinkal  thus  occurs   twice  on  the 
frontier  of  Zanskar,  it  is  probably  a   local 
word  either  for  a  pass  or   a  glacier.     Of 
course  the  difficulty  of  breathing  at  this 
height  was  very  great ;  some  of  my  people 
were  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and   it  would 
have  been  hardly  possible    for  us  to   as- 
cend much  higher.     Humboldt  got  up  on 
the  Andes  to  twenty-one    thousand  feet, 
and  the  Schlagentvveits    in  the    Himaliya 
to  twenty-two  thousand  ;  but   such  feats 
can  only    be    accomplished    in  very   ex- 
ceptional states  of  the  atmosphere.  High- 
er ascents  have    been  made  in  balloon-^ 
but  there  no  exertion  is  required.     In  o\ 
dinary  circumstances,  eighteen    thousar/ 
feet,  or  nearly  three  thousand  feet  hight 
than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  aboui 
the  limit  of  human  endurance   when  any 
exertion  is    required  ;  and  on    the    Shin- 
kal I  had  the  advantage  of   a  strong  s.i- 
gacious    pony,    which    carried    me    ovci 
mo5t  of  the  glacier  easily  enough  ;  but  1 
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id  a  good  deal  of  work  on  foot,  and  suf-i  inconvcoicnce  in  an  almost  treeless  re 
'cd  much  more  from  the  exertions  1  I  gion,  where  they  could  not  have  been  rc- 
ce 


^d  10  make  than  any  one  else 
)n  reachinj;  the  middle  of  this  glacial 
It  it  became  quite  apparent  where   its 
a  of    ice   came  from.     On    every  side 

ere  steep  slopes  of  snow  or  //tW,  with 

imiense    beds    of     snow 


placed.     I  Cdulil  oi.lv   have  supplied    the 
want  of  the  v  purchasing  sheep- 

skins, furs,  <:  IS  alive  with   body- 

lice  ;  and  the  loss  uf   the  rupees  would 
have  been  worse  than  either.     I  have  no 
overhanging  I  doubt   this  was  a  planned  arr 
whoever    planned  it ;    for  the 
who   carried    these    light    burdens,   vvtrc 
strong  men,  and  the  obvious  motive  w.\% 


beds    of 
em.     It  was    more  like   a  Place   de  la 
oncorde  than  the  basin  of  the  Aletsch 
1. icier  in  Switzerland  ;  and  the  surround- 

1^  masses  of  n^vtf  rose  up  in  a  much  j  that  Ishould  be  compelled  to  turn  ' 
ore  abrupt  and  imposing  manner  than  ;  from  Zanskar  and  take  the  Chandra-: 
e  surroundinjis  of  any  scene  amid   the    ga  route.     On 


di  -'    ^  this  stale   ut 

j^h  Alps.     On  the  right  the  snow-slopes  j  matters   I   was  e  .   angry,  not  Mi 

ivcre  especially  striking,  being  both  beau-  j  much  because  ot  i..^  .».!>.. i.pt  to  force  my 
tiful  and  grand.  A  dazzling  sheet  of  un- j  steps,  as  on  account  of  the  danger  ia 
broken  white  snow  rose  up  for  more  than  i  which  some  ignorant  fools  had  placed  us 
a  thousand  feet,  on  a  most  steep  incline,  (  all.  Though  the  morning  had  been  fine, 
to  vast  overhanging  walls  of  what  I  may  |  bad  weather  had  been  gathering  for 
call  stratified  n/ve,  from  which  huge  j  several  days;  the  sky  was  now  ol>- 
masses  came  down  every  now  and  then,  scured  ;  clouds  were  rolling  close  round, 
■■  iih  aloud  but  plangent  sound.  So,  all  |  and  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  snow- 
..lound,  there  were  great  ridges,  fields,  j  storm  on  that  glacier  would  have  been 
~mes,  walls,  and  precipices  of  snow  and  !  almost  certain  death  to  us  all.  So  lon^ 
No  scene  could  give  a  more  im-jas  the  sky  was  clear  and  we  had  iIjc 
ssive  idea  of  eternal  winter,  or  of  the  I  snow-walls  to  guide  us,  it  was  easy  enough 


I 


led    beauty   and    savagery   of    high 
ine  life.     Even   Phooleyram,  my  Ku- 


to  cross  it :    but   where  would  we  have 
been,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  on  a  gli- 


war  iMunshi,  was  struck  by  it.     Up  to  ,  cicr  at  least  eighteen  thousand  feet  high, 

is  point  I  was  not  aware  that  he  knew    with  no  central  moraine,  and  lapping  over 

iy    English,  and    had    not    heard    him  I  on  half-a-dozen  different  sides  .^     Morc- 

^»cdk  in  any  language  for  days,  he  being  '  over,  the  snow    would  cover  the    rotlcQ 

rather  sulky  at   having  to  walk   for    the  ^  honey-combed    ice   which    bridged  over 

iiiosi  part ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  sud- 1  innumerable  crevasses.     All    the   people 

inly  turned  round  to  me,  and  to  my  in- 1  about  me,  e.vcept,  perhaps,   the  dJiirzU^ 

use  surprise,  said  in  English, —  "  I  think  \  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  danger  we  were 

lis  must  be    the    region    of    perpetual   in,  and  that  ex.isperated  me  more  at  this 


low."  That  was  doubtless  a  reminis- 
iice  of  old  book-knowledge  of  English 
iich  had  almost  passed  from  his  mind, 
It  was  recalled  by  the  extraordinary 
one  around,  and  it  came  in  quite  ingeu- 
Misly  and  very  appropriately. 
My  attention,  liowever,  was  soon  re- 
lied lo  a  more  practical  matter.     Know- 


tricky  interference.  As  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  turn  on  ray  steps,  I  saw 
that  not  a  moment  was  lo  be  lost  ia 
taking  decided  measures ;  so  I  made 
my  servants  and  the  bi^arrits  continue 
across  the  glacier,  with  instructions  to 
camp  at  the  first  available  spot  on  the 
Zanskar  side,  and  threatened  them  if  ihey 


■j;  the  danger  of  crossing  a  glacier  at ,  delayed :  while  I  myself   rode  back,  ac- 
is  height,  and  in  the  threatening  wealh- ;  companied  by  one  man,  in  search  of  the 

missing  coolies  and  their  loads.     There 

was  an  obvious  danger  in  this,  because  it 

involved  the  risk  of   being  cut   off  from 

iher  and  beside  me  ;  but,  on  the  very    my  people  and  baggage  ;  but  it  was  really 

the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  the  circun*- 
siances  consonant  with  a  determinatioo 


which  had  been  gathering  for  several 
I  had   given    strict  orders   that  all 
bii^arric'Sy  or  porters,  should  keep  to- 


nnniit  of    the  pass,  in  the  middle  of  the 
icial  lake,  1  found    that  three  of  them 


re   missing,  and   that   they    were    the    to  proceed.     So  I  waited  until  roy  party 

disappeared  on  the  brow  of  the  glacier, 
and    then    rode    back   in  a  savage  and 
reckless   humour  over  ice  which  I   h.id 
previously   crossed    in  a  very    cautious 
The  tent-poles  might   manner.     I  could  easily  retrace  our  tr.iclc 
lave  been  dispensed  with  ;  but  still  the    until  we  got  to  the   great  stony    ridges, 
want  of  them  would  have  caused  great  and  then  the  man  I  had  taken  with  me 


iree    who   were  the  most  lightly  laden, 
id  who  carried  my  most  important  ef- 
ts—  namely,  my   tent-poles,   my   bed- 
ng,  and    the    portmanteau    which    con- 
ned my  money 
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was  useful.  On  getting  off  there,  and  about  us  had  ice  an  inch  thick  ;  my  ser-f 
descending  the  valley  a  short  way,  I  vants  were  in  their  closed  rauti,  and  the 
found  my  three  light-laden  g^w\.\^vc\^x\  bigarries  were  sleeping,  having,  for  pro- 
quietly  reposing,  and  immediately  forced  tection  from  the  cold,  twisted  themselves 
them  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  go  on  into  a  circle  round  the  embers  of  their 
before  me.  Even  then  they  showed  some  ;  dying  fire.  There  was  the  awful  silence' 
unwillingness  to  proceed;  and  I  had  to  '  of  the  high  mountains  when  the  snow- 
act  the  part  of  the  Wild  Horseman  of  the  j  and  ice  cease  to  creep  under  the  influence 
Glacier,  driving  them  before  me,  and  i  of  the  sunbeams.  The  storm  had  ceased  ; 
progging  whoever  happened  to  be  hind-  The  mute  still  air 

most  with    the  iron   spike  of   my  heavy       Was  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument ; 
alpenstock,  which    considerably   acceler-    ,,  i      j      i       i    j      .•    i  j 

ated   their   movements.     There  was   the    ^'^^  ^"°!lf  °"^^  ^^^%^l^f  ^"t'^-^/j  f^^^^^ 
most  urgent  reason  for  this,  because,  had    ^T^l-  ^^^    moon,  which  was  little  past 


we  been  half  an  hour  later  in  ffettinsfover 


I  its    full,  cast  a  brilliant  radiance  on   the- 


the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  probability  I  ^^^^^^  ^^^"^  around,  so  that  every  prec- 
is that  we  should  have  been  lost.  It  be- '^  P^^^'  snovv-wall,  and  icy  peak  was  visible 
gan  to  snow  before  we  got  off  the  glacier;  I!"  marvellous  distinctness  ;  and  in  ,ts 
tnd  when  we  descended  a  few  hundred  !  ^^^^  light  the  great  glaciers  shone  glori- 
feet  it  was  snowing  so  heavily  on  the  ice-  °"f^/  •  ^"^'  bnlhant  as  the  moon  was  its 
lake  we  had  just  left  that  we  could  ^^^\^^z\)^ ^^^ ^'^f^!^^^^^^^ 
there  have  seen  two  yards  before  our|^^^^'^^'  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^t^^"^^'  ^^^^^^^^  fl^"^^^ 
faces,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible  to  know  in   which   direction  to 


turn,  the  tracks  of  our  party  being  oblit- 
erated, and  the  crevasses,  which  ran  in 
every   direction,   affording   no   guidance. 


above,  displaying  — 

All  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven. 


At  night,  amid  these  vast  mountains, 
surrounded  by  icy  peaks,  shining  starlike 


Even  on  the  narrow  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  innumerable  as  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
a  number  of  people  have  been  lost  by  j  and  looking  up  to  the  great  orbs  flaming 
being  caught  in  snowstorms  ;  so  it  can  be  j  in  the  unfathomable  abysses  of  space, 
imagined  what  chance  there  would  have  j  one  realizes  the  immensity  of  physical 
been  for  us  on  a  great  lake  of  ice  above  '  existence  in  an  overpowering  and  almost 
eighteen  thousand  feet  high.  Without  |  painful  manner.  What  am  I  ?  what  are  all 
the  tracks  and  a  sight  of  the  surrounding!  these  Tibetans  and  Paharries  compared 
snow-walls  to  guide  us,  we  could  only  j  with  the  long  line  of  gigantic  mountains  ? 
have  wandered  about  hopelessly  in  the  {  and  what  the  mountains  and  the  whole  so- 
blinding  storm;  and  if  we  did  not  fall  j  lar  system  as  compared  with  any  group  of 
into  a  crevasse,  through  rotten  ice  con- { the  great  fixed  stars  ?  But  this  whole  stel- 
cealed  by  the  new-fallen  snow,  we  might 


have  wandered  on  to  one  of  the  outlets 
where  the  ice  flowed  over  in  steep  hang- 
ing glaciers  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  descend.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  managed  to  keep  the  proper 
track  in  spite  of  the  snow  which  was  be- 
ginning to  blind  us.  On  reaching  our 
camp  I  found  it  pitched  on  a  morass 
about  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  pass.  The 
thermometer  was  two  degrees  below 
freezing-point,  and  a  little  snow  contin- 
ued to  fall  about  us.  I  felt  extremely 
exhausted  after  the  exertion  and  excite- 
ment of  the  day;  but  some  warm  soup 
and  the  glow  of  a  fire  of  birch  branches 
revived  me,  and  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
refreshing  sleep. 

A  little  after  midnight  I  was  awakened 
by  the  intense  cold  ;  and  went  out  of  my 
tent,  and  a  little  way  up  the  pass,  to  look 
upon  the  scene  around.     Everything  was 


lar  universe  which  we  see  around  us  dis- 
tinctly, extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  conception  —  sparkling  with  stars 
on  which  the  earth  would  be  no  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand  is  upon  the  earth,  and  in- 
cluding the  undistinguished  orbs  which 
afford  the  light  of  the  Milky  Way — 
would  be  no  more  to  our  vision,  if  be- 
held from  one  of  those  dim  nebula  rings, 
composed  of  more  distant  stars,  than  the 
wreath  of  smoke  blown  from  a  cannon's 
mouth.  Though  the  facts  have  long 
been  known,  modern  thought  appears  to 
be  only  now  realizing  the  power  and 
boundless  extent  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse ;  for  the  phenomenon  of  conver- 
sion, or  the  effective  realization  of  ad- 
mitted truth,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
purely  religious  circles,  but  is  a  process 
which  extends  over  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  a  realization  should  engross  the 
thoughts    of  many    minds,    and    appear 


frozen  up  and  silent.     The  pools  of  water   almost  as  a  new  revelation.     But,  accus- 
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ed  as  I  was  to  the  questions  which  i  African  continent,  or  different  from  iu 
s  arise,  a  strange  feeling  came  over  ordinary  experience  for  countless  gener- 
amid  those  snowy  peaks  and  starlit  lations  ;  and  when  he  referred  to  the  lo- 
ces.  How  wonderful  the  order  and  Icality  in  which  such  scenes  arc  supposed 
fection  of  the  inorganic  universe  as  to  be  natural,  perhaps  the  great  African 
spared  with  the  misery  and  confusion  |  traveller  hit  the  mark  nearer  than  he  was 
the  organic  !  Oxygen  does  not  lie  to  j  himself  aware  of,  though  that  would  not 
_!_.,!  1     prove    that  there  may  not  be    a    worse 

place  below.  I  merely  give  one  or  two 
illustrations,  and  do  not  attempt  a  proof 
which  would  require  one  to  go  over  the 
history  of  the  human  race  and  '■<  '"• 
brute  creation  which  has  been  < 
with  it  by  the  common  bond  oi 
I  need  scarcely  say,  also,  that  the  view 
of  organic  life  which  I  have  thus  mildly  in- 
dicated is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  our  great 
systems  of  religion.  The  ancient  Hindd 
sages  soon  perceived  and  expressly 
taught  that  our  life  was  utterly  unde- 
sirable. It  was  his  profound  sense  of 
the  misery  and  worthlessncss  of  life 
which  drove  Gautama  Uudha  from  his 
throne  into  the  jungle,  which  underlies 
all  the  meaning  of  the  religion  which  he 
founded,  and  which  finds  forcible  ex- 
pression in  the  Biidhist  hymn  —  "All 
is  transitory,  all  is  misery,  all  is  void, 
all  is  without  substance."  And  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity  has 
the  same  meaning,  though  it  is  often 
verbally  accepted  without  being  realized. 
Accepting  it,  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self its  true  signification.  That  awful 
meaning  plainly  is,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Creator  of  the  human  race 
could  redeem  it,  or  perhaps  only  a  por- 
tion of  it,  from  utter  perdition,  was  by 
identifying  Himself  with  it,  and  bearing 
an  infinite  burden  of  sin  and  agony. 
Shirk  the  thought  as  we  may,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  finds 
innumerable  corroborations  from  every 
side  of  our  knowledge.  The  burden  is 
shifted,  but  has  to  be  borne.  Human  ex- 
istence is  redeemed  and  rendered  toler- 
able, not  from  any  efforts  made  out  of 
its  own  great  misery  and  despair,  but 
from  its  Creator  taking  upon  Himself 
the  punishment  and  the  agony  which 
pursues  His  creation.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  complain  of  the  providence  which 
enabled  me  to  p.-iss  through  those  tre- 
mendous scenes  in  safety,  or  to  arraign 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
universe.  I  only  suggest,  that  existence 
in  itself  implies  effort,  pain,  and  sorrow  ; 
and  that  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the  more 
he  scene  to  which  he  referred  was  far  Idoes  it  suffer.  This  may  be  a  Bddhislic 
om  being    an    abnormal    one    on    the  idea ;  but,  as  pointed  out  above,  it  is  cer- 


ffdrogen  ;  the  white  clouds  pass  gently 
to  exquisitely-shaped  flowers  of  snow  ; 
.;c  blue  ocean  laughs  unwounded  round 
lur  star,  and  is  gently  drawn  up  to  form 
he  gorgeous  veil  of  blue  air  and  many- 
iited  cloud  which  makes  the  rugged 
iith  beautiful.  With  perfectly  grad- 
;ted  power,  the  sun  holds  the  planets 

their  course,  and,  to  the  utmost 
!ige  of  mortal  ken,  the  universe  is 
cd  with  glorious  orbs.  But  when  we 
in  to  the  organic  life  around  us,  how 
i.mge  the  contrast,  and  especially  as 
\;ards  its  higher  manifestations  !  A 
v  individuals  in  every  age,  but  espe- 
illy  at  present,  when  they  benefit  by 
'  exceptional  standing-ground  which 
'  h  discoveries  as  that  of  tlie  use  of 
am  has  given  to  the  people  of  this  cen- 
:v,  may,  arguing  from  their  own  expe- 
ace,  imagine  that  this  is  a  satisfactory 
a1  happy  world  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
only  a  select  few  who  console  them- 
Ives  with  that  illusion.  Not  in  selfish- 
>s  nor  in  anger,  but  in  sad  necessity, 
every  age  and  clime,  the  voice  of  hu- 
inity  has  risen  in  wondering,  sorrow, 
i  questioning  to  the  silent  heaven,  and 
(liiferent  tone  is  adopted  chiefly  by 
)se  who  are  tossed  up  for  a  moment  on 

wave  into   the  sunlight.     I  need  only 
:cr  to  what  the    history  of   the  animal 
ation  (and,  more  especially,  the  human 
rt  of    it)  has  been,  and    to    the    part 
ich  even  its  better   tendencies  play  in 
^^mcnting  the    sum    of    wretchedness. 
lO  Hurdwar  tigress,  which   held  a  boy 
wn    in  her    den,  though    his    shrieks 
ng  from    the  rocks  around,   while  her 
ss  played  with    him,  was  gratifying  a 
ly  maternal  instinct  ;  and    the  vivisec- 
ts   of    Europe    are    only    slaking    the 
red  thirst  for  knowledge.     Dr.  Living- ' 
'ne  wrote  in  one  of  his  last  journals, 
er  witnessing   a  massacre  of  inoffend- 
^  villagers  —  men,  women,    and    chil- 
■n  —  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika  : 
N'o  one   will  ever  know  the  exact   loss 
this  bright  sultry    summer  morning  ; 
gave   me  the  impression   of  being   in 
11;"  but  still 

lie  heavens  keep  up  their  terrible  composure. 
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tainly  a  Christian  doctrine,  though  the  true 
meaning  of  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
understood.  Of  His  own  will.  Deity  is 
involved  in  the  suffering  of  His  creation, 
so  that  we  cannot  say  where  the  agony 
ends.  Our  notions  on  this  subject  are 
confused  by  starting  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  an  effortless  existence 
of  pure  unshadowed  enjoyment  for  which 
no  price  has  been  paid  ;  and  the  more 
we  realize  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
though  doing  so  may  have  a  saddening 
effect,  yet  it  will  not  necessarily  lead  us 
to  doubt  that  existence  vindicates  itself, 
much  less  to  arraign  eternal  providence, 
or  the  ways  of  God  towards  man. 

Thoughts  of  this  character,  however 
true  they  might  be  in  themselves,  were 
not  fitted  to  give  a  cheerful  aspect  to 
that  midnight  scene  on  the  Shinkal  Pass. 
The  "  Zartusht  Namah  "  says  that  when 
Zoroaster  lay  one  cold  night  under  the 
stars,  "  understanding  was  the  compan- 
ion of  his  soul."  I  hope  he  found  under- 
standing to  be  a  more  agreeable  compan- 
ion than  I  did  ;  for  there  are  moments  of 
depression  when  we  seem  to  feel  still  in 
need  of  some  explanation  why  organic 
life  should  exist  at  all. 

A  life 
With  large  results  so  little  rife, 
Though  bearable,  seems  hardly  worth 
This  pomp  of  worlds,  this  pain  of  birth. 

Our  civilizations  reach  a  certain  point, 
and  then  die  corruptly,  leaving  half-sav- 
age races  inspired  by  coarse  illusions,  to 
reoccupy  the  ground  and  react  the  same 
terrible  drama.  Wordsworth  put  the 
usual  answer  admirably  when  he  said, — 

O  Life  !  without  thy  checkered  scene 
Of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe, 
Success  and  failure,  could  a  ground 
For  magnanimity  be  found, 
For  faith,  'mid  ruined  hopes  serene  ? 
Or  whence  could  virtue  flow  ? 

But  the  difficulty  of  this  argument,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  appears  to  be  the 
enormous  waste  and  useless,  endless 
cruelty  of  nature,  as  also  in  the  purely 
fanciful  ground  of  the  suppositions  which 
have  been  brought  to  explain  that  cruelty, 
and  which,  even  if  admitted,  do  not  really 
solve  the  mystery.  Nor  is  there  much 
consolation  to  be  found  in  the  views  of 
the  monadic  school,  which  have  been  so 
forcibly  expressed  by  Goethe  in  his  poem 
Das  Gotiliche,  which  I  may  here  trans- 
late, as  it  was  in  my  mind  on  the  Shinkal 
Pass  :  — 


Noble  be  man, 

Helpful  and  good  ; 

For  this  alone  separateth  him 

From  every  being 

We  do  know  of. 

Hail  to  the  unfathomed 
Highest  Being 
Whom  we  follow  ! 
May  He,  too,  teach  us 
All  believing. 

Ever  Nature 

Is  unfeeling  : 

She  lighteth  the  sun 

Over  evil  and  good; 

And  for  the  destroyer 

Shine,  as  o'er  the  best, 

The  moon  and  the  stars. 

Storms  and  rivers, 
Thunder  and  hail, 
Pursue  their  path, 
Ever  hasting. 
Downward  breaking 
On  the  sons  of  men. 

Also  Fortune, 
Wand'ring  along, 
Seizes  the  locks 
Of  the  innocent  child, 
And  empties  her  horn 
Over  the  guilty. 

For  all  of  us  must. 
After  eternal 
Laws  of  iron, 
Fulfil  our  being. 

Man  alone  has  power 
To  grasp  the  Impossible. 
He  separateth, 
Chooseth  and  judgeth 
And  righteth  the  evils 
The  hour  has  brought  forth. 

He  alone  dare 
Reward  the  righteous, 
The  evil  punish, 
Purify,  and  save ; 
And  usefully  govern 
Doubting  and  error. 

And  ever  we  honour 
Him  whom  we  image. 
In  honouring  men 
Immortal  in  deeds 
Over  great  and  small.* 

Let  the  noble  man 
Be  helpful  and  good  ; 
Unwearied,  let  him  shape 
The  useful  and  right, 
Be  to  us  an  image 
Of  the  Eternal. 


Tliis  stanza  differs  somewhat  from  the  original. 


I     This    is  well  in  its  way  ;  but  when  we 
consider  what  humanity  has  been  able  to 
accomplish    in    imaging    the    divine,    it 
would  seem  as  if  a  voice  had  said  to  us, 
ax    to    the     Prometheus    of    ^schylus, 
"Evermore  shall  the  burden  of  the  agony 
of  the  present  evil  wear  thee  down  ;  for 
he   that  shall  deliver  thee  exists  not  in 
nature."     There  is  some  refuge,  however, 
for  the  spirit  in  the  order  and   beauty  of 
^^this   unfeeling    inorganic    nature.      The 
HB  Yliastron,  or  materia  prima,  has  strange 
^■attractions  of   its   own.     So   orthodox  a 
thinker   as   John    Foster   could    write  — 
"  There  is  through  all  nature  some  mys- 
terious  element   like   soul  which  comes 
with  a  deep  significance  to  mingle  itself 
with  our  own  conscious  being.  .  .  .  con- 
veying into  the  mind  trains  and  masses 
of  ideas  of  an  order  not  to  be  gained  in 
the   schools."     Speaking  of  a   departed 
friend    and    brilliant  poet,  Goethe  said  : 
"I   should  not  be  surprised  if,  thousands 
of  years  hence,  I  were  to  meet  Wieland 
as  the  monad  of  a  world  —  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  .  .  .  We  can  admit 
of  no  other  destination  for  monads  than 
as    blessed    co-operating  powers  sharing 
eternally  in  the  immortal  joys  of  gods." 
In    like   manner,  wiien   the   most  purely 
poetical  genius  of  England  foresaw  his 
own    passage   from  this  troubled  life,  it 
was  as  a  star  that  the  soul  of   Adonais 
beaconed  from  the  abodes  of  the  Eternal ; 
and  in  describing  the  gain  of  his  brother- 
poet,  he  could  only  break  forth  — 

It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  bUnd,  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent,  alone  amid  a  heaven  of  song. 
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Through    love,    through    hopr 

transcendent  dower. 
We  feci  that  we  are  greater  tkan  we  kmam. 


These  may  be  something  more  than 
poets'  dreams,  but  "the  immortal  mind 
craves  objects  that  endure,"  and  such 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  lower  forms 
of  life,-  or  in  the  inorganic  world,  for 
even 

The  lily  fair  a  transient  beauty  wears, 

And  the  white  snow  soon  weci)s  away  in  tears. 

Logical  thought  becomes  impossible 
when  we  rise  into  these  eighteen-thou- 
sand-feet  regions  of  speculation  ;  and  it 
may  be  safer  to  trust  our  instincts,  such 
as  they  arc.  Apparently  heedless  of  us, 
the  worlds  roll  through  space, — 

While  wc,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 
We  men  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish  ;  —  be  it  so  ! 
Knough  if  something  from  our  hands  have 

power 
To  live  and  act  and  serve  the  future  hour ; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 


Next  morning^  was  excessively  cold, 
and  we  were  glad  to  hurry  down  the 
pass.  The  way  ran  down  a  not  verv 
steep  slope  to  a  glacier-stream  (which  ft 
might  be  difficult  to  ford  during  the  heat 
of  the  day),  then  on  a  slight  ascent  lo  the 
end  of  an  enormous  5pur  of    '  m- 

ains  where  there  was  a  very  :  '•«. 

tremely  steep  descent  to  Li-kii  .^  ~  the 
p.iss-house,"  a  large,  low,  stone  room 
with  no  window  but  the  door,  and  with 
open  spaces  between  the  stones.  —  which 
has  been  erected  for  the  protection  of 
shepherds  and  travellers.  We  were  now 
within  the  watershed  of  the  Indus,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kharjak  Chu,  one  of  the 
mountain-streams  which  form  the  Tsarap 
Lingti  River.  There  were  very  formi- 
dable-looking mountains  to  the  right, 
through  which  the  dhirzie,  who  was  a  great 
geographical  authority,  assured  me  there 
was  no  available  pass  to  Laddk.  In  and 
descending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
left  — that  is  to  say,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  down  to  Padam,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  which  runs  from 
the  Pense-la  Pass  down  to  Padam  on  the 
other  side  — there  is  probably  the  most 
tremendous  series  of  glaciers  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  out  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
them  ;  they  extend  on  through  Siini,  and 
even  within  the  boundary  of  Kashmir 
proper,  and  at  some  parts  they  come 
down  into  the  large  rivers  threatening  to 
block  them  up. 

As  the  path  runs  down  its  right  bank 
we  had  to  ford  the  Kharjak  Chu ;  but 
though  broad  and  rapid,  it  is  shallow  at 
this  place,  find  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  doing  so  ;  but  in  warmer  weather  it 
must  be  impossible  to  cross  it  during  the 
day.  The  path  now  followed  tlie  wind- 
ings of  the  stream,  some;  ^y 
meads,  and  anon  over  a-  :ie 
avalanches.  We  were  now  i.iiriy  in  the 
almost  fabulous  Zanskar  ;  but  nosi^ns  of 
human  habitations  were  visible.  At  firj^t 
we  passed  beneath  tremendous  cliffs  of 
cream-coloured  granite,  which,  as  we  got 
farther  down,  appeared  as  one  side  of  an 

enormous  detached  r^ '  1  mass,  high 

and   steep  as    the  n,   and    so 

smooth   that   scarcely    .....    .-.low  I- «^--» 

upon  it,  though  it  could  have  bee; 
short  of  twenty  thousand  feet 
From  some  points  this  exlraor 
mountain  looked  almost  like  a  C( . 
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and  I  am  sure  if  any  Lama,  bawa,  or 
lover  of  inorganic  nature  could  get  up  to 
the  top  of  it,  he  would  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  seclusion.  Of  all  the  mountains 
I  have  ever  beheld,  those  of  Zanskar  were 
the  most  picturesque,  weird,  astounding, 
and  perplexing.  For  several  marches,  all 
the  way  down  the  valley  of  this  river  and 
through  almost  all  the  valley  of  the  Tsarap 
Lingti,  the  precipice-walls  were  not  only 
of  enormous  height,  but  presented  the 
most  extraordinary  forms,  colours,  and 
combinations  of  rock.  Even  the  upper 
Spiti  valley  has  nothing  so  wonderful. 
There  were  castles,  spires,  plateaus, 
domes,  aigicilles  of  solid  rock,  and  spires 
composed  of  the  shattered  fragments  of 
some  fallen  mountains.  At  the  entrance 
of  many  of  the  ravines  there  were  enor- 
mous cliffs  thousands  of  feet  high,  which 
looked  exactly  as  if  they  were  bastions 
which  had  been  shaped  by  the  hands  of 
giants.  Every  mile  or  so  we  had  to 
scramble  across  the  remains  of  some 
stone  avalanche  which  deflected  the 
stream  from  its  course,  and  under  cliffs 
from  which  great  rocks  projected  so  that 
it  looked  as  if  a  slight  touch  would  send 
them  thundering  down.  Then  the  colour 
of  these  precipice-walls  was  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  kind.  The  predominant 
tints  were  green,  purple,  orange,  brown, 
black,  and  whitish-yellow,  but  I  cannot 
say  how  many  more  there  might  have 
been  ;  and  green,  purple,  and  deep  brown 
were  most  frequent.  It  can  easily  be 
imagined  that,  with  such  colours,  the 
dazzling  sunlight  and  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains  falling  over  the  valley  worked 
the  most  wonderful  effects.  Sometimes 
the  sunlight  came  down  through  a  dark- 
coloured  ravine  like  a  river  of  gold.  In 
certain  lights  the  precipices  appeared 
almost  as  if  they  were  o£  chalcedony  and 
jasper.  The  dark-brown  manganese-like 
cliffs  looked  exceedingly  beautiful  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  one  extraordinary  vista 
left  behind  than  a  different  but  not  less 
striking  one  broke  upon  the  view.  The 
geology  of  these  valleys  was  rather  puz- 
zling; for  a  remarkable  feature  here,  as 
elsewhere  to  a  less  degree  among  the 
Himdliya,  is  the  way  in  which  various 
rocks  pass  into  each  other  —  as  the  clay- 
slate  into  mica-slate  the,  mica-slate  into 
granite,  the  quartzose  conglomerate  into 
greyvvacke,  and  the  micaceous  schist  into 
■gneiss.  I  was  unable  to  pay  any  special 
attention  to  the  geology  of  this  interest- 
ing region,  and  indeed  I  found  the  con- 
tinuous journey  I  had  undertaken  rather 
too  much  for  my  strength.     Could  I  have 


rested  more  frequently  I  would  have  en- 
joyed it  more,  and  have  observed  more 
closely.  As  it  was,  I  had  continually  to 
press  onwards,  and  being  alone  caused  a 
great  strain  on  my  energies,  because 
everything  in  that  case  depends  on  the 
one  traveller  himself.  He  has  to  see  that 
proper  arrangements  are  made  ;  that  his 
servants  do  not  practise  extortion  ;  that 
his  camp  is  roused  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  ;  and  he  has  almost  to  sleep  with 
one  eye  open.  Anything  like  an  exam- 
ination of  these  Zanskar  cliffs  would  have 
required  several  days  specially  devoted 
to  them,  which  I  could  by  no  means 
spare.  Some  of  them  were  composed  of 
rocks  which  I  had  never  met  with  before; 
and  others,  judging  from  the  fragments 
in  the  valley  below,  were  of  quartzose 
conglomerate,  passing  into  greywacke 
of  grey  and  greenish  colour,  of  clay- 
slate,  very  fine-grained  mica-slate,  gneiss, 
greenstone,  smooth  soapy  talc,  and  por- 
phyry. There  seemed  to  be  much  zeolite, 
and  probably  other  minerals  abounded. 
This  part  of  Zanskar  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  examined  by  the  Trigonomet- 
rical Survey,  and  is  nearly  a  blank  in  all 
our  maps. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE   PLEIADES. 

The  weather  broke  suddenly  after  this 
last  sunshiny  day.  Angelica  could  not  go 
out.  The  wind  tossed  the  clouds,  and 
heaped  dull  palls  over  Golden  Square. 
The  light  scarce  sufficed  to  the  painter's 
work.  John  Joseph,  too,  seemed  ailing, 
and  required  all  her  spare  time.  A  week 
went  by  utterly  uneventful  and  silent  as 
Angelica  nursed  her  father  and  tended 
him.  Everything  that  had  happened 
seemed  almost  to  pass  from  her  mind. 
It  was  not,  could  not  be  true,  she  some- 
times thought,  as  the  days  went  by, 
while  she  sat  painting  in  her  house  in 
Golden  Square.  She  was  not  doing  her 
best  work  at  this  time.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible, as  she  sat  listening  to  every  step, 
starting  at  every  post  and  scrap  of  paper  ? 

One  stormy  day  Mariana  brought  in  a 
letter  which  had  been  lett  at  the  door. 

It  was  blotted  with  ink  and  with  rain, 
and  oddly  spelt.  Angelica  herself  wrote 
a  pretty  and  delicately-lined  handwriting, 


Ijind  she  was  a  little  disappointed  by  the 
look  of  this  clumsy  manuscript. 
"  Wait,  my  idol,'"  it  said.  "  The  time 
is  not  yet  come.  You  may  be  summoned 
to  the  queen  in  a  day  or  two.  This  I 
have  on  good  authority.  Then  will  be 
the  moment  to  disclose  our  marriage.  I 
i  shall   join    you   at  Windsor. —  Yours  till 

death,  Dk  Hokn." 
L^-  This  was  all  —  a  mere  scrap  to  exist 
^■upon  ;  but  AnjLjelica  was  of  a  bright  and 
^■hopeful  disposition.  She  thought  well  of 
^Blife  on  the  whole,  and  though  all  was  un- 
^K certain,  and  the  skies  clouded,  and  the 
H^  winds  rose,  and  though  winter  had  sud- 
V  denly  broke  in  upon  her  warm  sunshine 
and  tranquillity,  she  hoped  on,  and  wove 
her  fancy  pieces,  and  secretly  enjoyed 
her  dignities.  A  countess  !  What  would 
old  John  Joseph  say  when  she  told  him  ? 
He  woukl  surely,  surely  forgive  the  de- 
ception. One  day  she  could  not  help 
asking  him  if  he  should  like  her  to  marry 
a  high  court-gentleman,  and  live  among 
the  great. 

"  Eh  !  my  child,  who  can  say  I  Noth- 
ing is  impossible,"  said  the  old  man. 
"My  little  Angelica  will  have  to  take  her 
old  father  with  her,"  said  the  old  man, 
fondly. 

"  We  must  never  separate,  never,  fa- 
ther," cried  she,  flinging  herself  into  his 
arms. 

When  the  summons  to  Windsor  actu- 
ally came  — as  De  Horn  had  predicted  it 
would — old  Kauffmann  was  not  equal  to 
the  journey,  and  Angelica  set  off  very 
reluctantly  alone.  She  left  him  with  lit- 
tle Rosa  in  attendance.  If  only  Antonio 
had  been  there  to  cheer  him  she  might 
have  minded  less. 

Antonio  was  far  away.  He  had  trav- 
elled rapidly,  and  was  already  at  his  jour- 
ney's end,  thoughtfully  pacing  a  sweet 
and  tranquil  sunsliine  as  it  flowed  along 
a  high  terraced  walk.  From  the  high 
batilementcd  terrace  he  could  look  down 
into  a  walled  garden,  with  its  great  pots, 
and  the  citron  and  pomegranate  trees. 
Some  lemons  still  hung  to  the  branches, 
burning  like  gold.  Some  aromatic  scent 
still  perfumed  the  air. 

Sounds  came  from  the  rippling  plain 
beyond  tlie  villa.  Oxen  were  dragging 
their  sweet-savoured  loads.  Some  sound 
of  voices,  of  the  reed  that  a  village  Pan 
was  piping  to  his  flock — came  floatit^^ 
across  the  melting  Campagna  and  al 
the  terrace.  Antonio,  as  he  walked,  cow 
fancy   a   slight    figure   drifting — almost 
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Shoald  he  find  her  in  that  little  pavilioa 
at  the  terrace  cod  ?  He  went  up  to  it, 
opened  the  door,  and  loolced  io  almoftt 
expecting  to  meet  the  glad  flash  of  the 
azure  he  loved  better  even  than  thost 
Italian  skies.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
little  arched  pavilion,  only  the  beauties 
from  its  casements  spread  a  sight  of  all 
the  wonders  of  Italy  rippling  to  the  fra- 
grant horizon.  It  was  all  lovely  io  iu 
dimness,  this  shadowy  land  of  ilex  and 
of  cypress,  of  tender  lii,'^'  "  <■  <lclicaic 
echo.  .  .  .  At  that  mom'  i«  muf- 

fled in  John  Joseph's  o  •.  )"(!cd, 

snooded,  shodden  with  1  iv- 

elling  along  the  snowy  1.  ixt 

lead    to   Windsor,   to    the   ^  e, 

sumptuous  on  its  hill,  to  the  o.  ag 

city  of  gables,  and  of  quaint  mcmuri^ls, 
such  as  those  that  belonged  to  our  gro- 
tesque and  fire-warmed  land.  Notwith- 
standing the  fires  in  all  theg.ibled  houses, 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  the  ice  was 
King  in  the  pools  and  on  the  fields,  the 
flying  figures  of  the  skaters  were  daz- 
zling black  across  the  white  when  Angel- 
ica drove  into  the  town. 

Antonio  had  given  full  directions,  and 
the  chaise  stopped  at  a  gabled  house  io 
Eton,  fronting  the  castle  with  the  many 
towers  and  tall  battlements.  Some  one 
looked  from  a  latticed  window,  some  one 
came  to  a  door,  there  was  a  sound  of  the 
scampering  of  feet,  and,  when  Angelica, 
a  poor  shivering  little  drifting  figure, 
alighted  in  the  cold  twilight,  a  kind-look- 
ing man,  in  a  powdered  wig,  such  as 
schoolmasters  do  not  wear  nowadays, 
looked  out  from  the  parlour.  He  came 
forward  and  welcomed  her  kindly. 

"  Welcome,  .Mrs.  Kauffmann.  We  were 
expecting  you,"  he  said.  **  .Mr.  Zucchi's 
friends  are  ours.  You  must  be  frozen  by 
your  journey.  Welcome,  my  dear;  let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  girls,"  and  he 
threw  open  the  door  and  led  Angel  in 
upon  his  arm  to  a  dazzling  room,  with 
faces,  and  firelight,  and  voices.  In  her 
bewilderment  she  could  see  nothing  at 
first.  Uy  degrees  she  came  to  her  usual 
perceptions. 

There  were  six  or  seven  girls  —  full- 
grown,  handsome  young  women — in 
mourning  for  their  mother.  Some  wore 
muslin  kerchiefs  and  p'""  "^  »H-cap8. 
Two  of  them  were  |>owi;  in  full 

I'rcss.     One,  however,   v,  cJ   and 

neither  cap  nor  covcrmg  to  her 
They  all  seemed  to  advance  at 
once.     Most  of   them  were  quite   grave  ; 


hear 


a  srav  V 


oice  echoing  for  a  moment  [  only  the  bald  one  smiled. 


more   clearly  than   the  shepherd's   pipe.l      ''These  arc   my  daughters,"  said  Dr. 
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Starr  aofain,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
say.  "  They  all  know  you  by  name,  and 
through  Mr.  Zucchi.  Here  are  Decie, 
Dosie,  Fanny,  Alley,  Jinny,  and  Kitty. 
Patty  is  not  yet  come  home.  You  must 
be  frozen.     Come  near  the  fire." 

"Miss  Kauffmann  must  indeed  be 
cold  after  her  long  journey,"  said  the 
shaved  young  lady,  dragging  up  a  big 
chair. 

"  Quite  right,  Jinny  :  that  is  a  comfort- 
able arm-chair  for  her  to  warm  herself 
in,"  said  the  father.  "  I  find  a  good  arm- 
chair very  resting  after  a  long  journey." 

"  We  ought  to  tell  Miss  Kauffmann  at 
once  that  a  message  has  been  sent  from 
the  castle  to  enquire  if  she  is  come.  Her 
Majesty  will  be  ready  to  sit  for  her  por- 
trait to-morrow  at  three  o'clock,"  said 
one  of  the  young  ladies.  .  .  .  "Are  you 
not  frightened  to  death  .^  "  cried  Jinny. 
"La  !  how  terrified  I  should  be  if  I  had 
to  paint  the  queen's  portrait." 

After  a  little  pause  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter proposed  to  take  Angelica  up  to  see 
her  room.  She  was  a  very  sweet  and 
noble-looking  creature,  and  her  colour 
came  and  v/ent  every  time  she  spoke.  "  I 
have  had  a  fire  lighted  for  you,"  she  said. 

"  Capital  thing,  a  fire,  this  cold  weath- 
er," cried  the  father,  striking  his  hands 
together.  "Take  her  up,  Decie  —  take 
her  up." 

Decie  led  the  the  way  with  a  simple 
sort  of  dignity.  Her  straight  tall  figure 
sailed  on  before,  and  Angel  followed  in 
silence. 

"This  is  the  room  Mr.  Zucchi  likes," 
the  young  lady  said,  opening  a  low  wood- 
en door  into  a  pleasant  sloping  bed- 
chamber, "We  heard  from  him  yester- 
day. He  had  not  reached  his  journey's 
end.     I  hope  you  will  want  for  nothing." 

Then  three  more  sisters  came  in,  at- 
tended to  the  fire,  brought  forward  an- 
other chair  and  some  hot  spiced  currant 
wine,  which  they  made  their  visitor 
imbibe.  All  these  young  maidens  were 
silent,  swift,  helpful,  and  friendly  ;  the 
bald  one  was  the  most  original  and  talk- 
ative of  the  whole  party  ;  she  was  only 
waiting  for  her  hair  to  grow  to  go  out  to 
India  to  keep  house  for  a  brother,  she 
told  Angelica.  Jinny  looked  on  with 
bright  grey  eyes  while  Angelica  unpacked 
her  modest  wardrobe,  her  painting-box, 
her  canvas,  her  palettes  and  brOishes. 

Of  all  Angelica's  transmigrations  this 
seemed  one  of  the  most  curious.  Here 
she  was  a  Calypso  established  in  this 
quaint  household,  with  this  colony  of 
nymphs  to  tend  her   and  make  her  wel- 


come. When  Miss  Jinny  left  the  room 
she  stood  at  the  lattice  peeping  out  at 
wide  snowy  fields,  at  the  flowing  river 
that  crossed  between  the  elms.  There, 
at  half  a  mile's  flight,  stood  the  castle 
rearing  upon  the  height.  A  live  king  and 
queen  were  actually  ruling  from  the 
round  towers,  sending  messages  to  sum- 
mon her  to  their  court. 

As  she  looked  out  across  the  white 
waste,  she  saw  lights  flaming  from  the' 
casements  and  from  the  distant  castle  it- 
self. Was  not  she  herself  a  court-lady 
now  —  a  countess  in  her  husband's  right  ? 
She  laughed  as  she  remembered  it  all. 
Some  incongruous  thought  came  to  her, 
in  between  two  of  Miss  Jinny's  visits,  of 
her  childhood,  of  the  quiet  far-away  Val- 
ley of  Coire,  with  the  rushing  stream, 
and  of  the  mother's  face  looking  down 
into  hers,  innocent  and  wistful  as  she 
could  remember  it  still.  Sometimes 
Angel  had  thought  of  trying  to  paint  her 
mother's  face,  but  it  seemed  too  dear  to 
pr^nt,  too  near  her  heart  now.  Here  were 
her  own  eyes  to  look  at  in  the  window- 
pane,  with  their  new  expression,  and 
they  seemed  to  her  like  her  mother's  to- 
night. She  stood  some  time  looking  into 
and  through  the  lattice  window.  The 
'crisp  snow  was  lying  on  the  pond.  The 
beech-trees  along  the  fields  were  brush- 
ing the  wintry  sky.  The  little  Eton  boys 
were  all  safe  in  their  various  cupboards. 
She  could  hear  the  cheerful  voices  and 
heels  of  Dr.  Starr's  young  pupils  tram- 
pling up  some  back  wooden  staircase  that 
led  to  their  part  of  the  house,  which  was 
separated  from  that  which  the  family 
and  the  guests  inhabited.  The  world  was 
white  and  black.  The  little  houses  with 
their  gables  were  beginning  to  light  up. 
The  people  were  crossing  the  bridge  that 
led  to  Windsor.  The  river  shuddered 
into  blocks  of  floating  ice,  and  Angel 
blew  on  her  fingers  to  warm  them  before 
she  finished  unpacking,  and  as  she  blew 
upon  her  fingers  she  saw  that  she  had 
kept  on  her  wedding-ring,  which  she 
usually  wore  on  a  chain  round  her  neck. 
There  it  was,  a  sign  that  her  dream  was 
a  reality,  otherwise  she  might  have 
doubted  the  whole  thing,  so  brief,  so 
vague  did  it  all  seem.  Then  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Dosie  Starr, 
the  second  daughter,  came  in,  tall  and 
blooming  as  any  of  the  sisters,  to  bid 
Miss  Kauffmann  to  come  down  to  tea. 
She  was  followed  by  Miss  Jinny  ringing 
a  bell.  Its  loud  din  seemed  cheerful  and 
reassuring.  Angelica  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  give  up  wondering,  to  live  from 
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It   all  interested  her, 

truth    were   toM.    she 


day  to  day,  absorbed  by  this  regular  life  ; '  year  lie  has  constantly  been  tUyiof  with 
it  seemed  ordered    to  the  minute   with  a   us,  and  with  Mr.  Evans." 
certain  homely  and  yet  delightful  monot- 1     •*  Who    is    Mr.   Evans?"    asked   An 
ony.     What  is  the  name  of  the  country  I  gelica,  curiously. 
which  is  farthest   from  Bohemia?     Is  It  |  and   even,    if   the 
Philistia?     This  was  a  Philistia,  so  gentle,    secreilv 
80  kind-hearted,  so  moJest  in   its  ways, 'and  m\ 
that  the  grace  of  Bohemia   itself  seemed  !  mr      ' 
to  belong  to  It.  •  Dr.  Starr,  that  content-   ch 
ed  person,  was  almost  worshipped  by  his    hci  v...  i..^ .. 
daughters.     It    was    pretty   to  see    them  [also   four  fi  j 
about  him,  listening  to  his  words,  attend- ;  the  ceiling 
ing  to  his  wants.     They  were  all  so  liand-    '  '" 

some  and  so  naturally  dignified  and  gen- 
tle that,  although    the  house  was  small. 


tiiere  seemed  neither  ugliness  nor  con- 
fusion in  the  life  that  went  on  there. 
Miss  Starr,  the  eldest  daughter,  attended 
to   the  boys  ;  Miss    Dosie,  the    second, 


t  uric  were 

I'y  Zucchi  on 
cMcs^es  of  the 
four  eldest  young  ladies.  One  held  a 
book,  the  other  held  a  cornucopia,  the 
third  carried  a  spindle,  and  the  fourth  a 
compass. 

''^  Now  I  understand  his  strange  coo- 
duct,"  thought  Angelica,  opening  her 
eyes.      As    they    groped    their   way   by 


took  the  housekeeping,  so   the  talkative  ( twisting  places  and  dark  lattices  to  the 


Jinny  informed  Angelica.  '*  I  am  the 
clever  ugly  one,  you  know,"  Miss  Jinny 
announced  ;  "and  as  none  of  my  sisters 
could  be  spared,  they  have  determined 
upon  me  to  go  to  the  Indies,  and  to  keep 
my  brother's  house." 

"  So  you  have  brothers  too  ? "  said 
Angel. 

"  We  are  a  perfect  constellation  of 
Starrs,"  cried  Miss  Jinny;  "we  have 
four  brothers  in  India,  we  are  eleven  in 
all.  Too  many  to  remain  at  home,  people 
say,  but  we  could  not  spare  one  of  us  ex- 
cept me  perhaps." 

"  We  must  wait  till  your  hair  is  grown 
to  decide  such  .-1  question,"  said  Angelica, 
smiling.  "  I  am  very  glad  you  are  all 
here,  especially  Miss  Starr." 

''  Is  she  not  a  darling  lovely  creature  ?  " 
cried  Jinny;  "but  Dosie  and  Alethea 
are  just  as  dear.  Poor  Kitty  is  not  look- 
ing well  just  now  ;  she  is  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  Patricia  has  been  so  busy 
among  her  poor  that  you  have  not  yet 
seen  her.  People  says  she  is  the  hand- 
somest of  us  all.  I  think"  (here  Miss 
Jinny  became  confidential)  "Mr.  Zucchi, 
though  he  does  not  say  so,  admires  her 
more  than  any.  You  have  known  him  for 
years,  have  you  not?"  Angelica  could 
only  burst  out  into  a  warm  rhapsody 
concerning  her  friend.  They  had  grown 
up  together.  She  had  never  known  him 
do  an  unkind  or  dishonourable  action. 
He  had  a  warm  heart,  and  a  generous 
disposition. 

••  He    has    been    painting    our   china- 


narrow  little  panelled  passage  that  led 
to  the  tea-table,  Angelica  found  a  pretty 
domestic  scene  in  the  parlour  ;  a  silver 
kettle  hissing,  a  homely  evening  meal  of 
silver  and  honey  and  oaten  cake,  spread 
out  hospitably  upon  the  mahogany  table. 
The  simplicity  and  kindness  of  the 
household  made  Angel  feel  happv  at  that 
minute,  happier  than  she  had  felt  since 
that  haunting  morning. 

Everything  was  shining,  fr.tgrant, 
somewhat  chill,  though  the  fire,  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  wis  burning 
brightly.  Dr.  Starr  talked  of  a  thaw,  but 
the  town  was  still  in  its  dazzling  shroud. 
The  low  windows  with  their  diamond 
panes  were  marked  black  upon  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow,  which  had  gathered  in 
little  heaps  against  the  hinges.  The 
birds  came  hopping  along  the  ledges 
with  their  putled  breasts.  The  sisters 
were  sitting  down  one  by  one  smiling  and 
joking  with  one  another;  the  .Mr.  Evans 
Jinny  had  mentioned  had  come  to  tea. 
He  was  helping  dark-eyed  .Miss  Dosie 
Starr  with  the  kettle.  Dccle,  the  eldest 
of  all,  a  long  sweet  figure,  was  standing 
by  the  fire,  apparently  watching  a  pl.ite 
o{  hot  toast,  but  .secretly  far  away.  Dr. 
Starr  sat  at  the   end   of   ihe    m  ihoganr 


table  with  g! 
some  brown  ' 
dren.      Dosie. 


tc  i-;n  IK  T, 


<  1  hand- 
his  chil- 
li ul  eyes 


like   his,  dark   and  animated.     S'»e   was 


calling  out  to  h! 
certain  ability  an>l 
did,  and  if  she  pou: 


There  was  a 

)n  in  all  she 

.zx  or  gave  out 


closet,"  said  Miss  Jinny.  "  My  father  .  linen,  it  somehow  became  an  act  of  gentle 
met  him  at  Frogmorc,  where  he  was  dec-  gr.ice  as  well  as  of  duty,  in  her  hinds. 
orating  some  of  the  apartments.  Miss  '  Alethea,  the  third  sister,  was  the  l.illest 
Moser  introduced  us  to  him,  and  all  this  I  of  the  three  ;  it  was  she  Antonio  had  rep- 
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resented  with  a  spindle,  and  in  truth  this 
young  maiden  spun  many  a  silver  thread 
as  she  sat  by  her  father's  side.  She  had 
a  rare  gift  for  music,  and  to  her  belonged 
the  little  spinnet  in  the  corner  by  the 
window.  She  had  played  the  chapel 
organ  sometimes,  or  she  listened  with 
music  in  her  eyes  when  the  great  throbs 
passed  over  the  people's  heads  as  the 
waves  of  a  rising  sea.  As  they  are  all 
settling  down,  the  door  opens,  and  the 
fourth  sister  comes  in  —  Patricia,  with 
the  pale  head  and  the  aureole  of  golden 
hair.  She  carries  a  book  in  her  hand,  a 
book  which  opens  upon  heroic  stories, 
such  as  those  which  Angel  herself  had 
dreamed  at  times,  and  which  Patricia 
studies  with  her  father.  Dr.  Starr  is 
very  proud  of  his  girls'  attainments,  and 
teaches  them  himself. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 
AVE   CESAR. 

The  appointment  with  the  queen  was, 
they  told  her,  for  three  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Angel  set  off  in  a  chair, 
with  an  attendant  to  carry  her  palette 
and  boxes,  with  many  farewells  and  en- 
couraging signals  from  her  kind  host- 
esses. The  distance  from  the  house  to 
the  castle  was  not  great  ;  the  bridge  was 
soon  crossed,  the  steep  soon  surmounted. 
Peaceful  sentinels  do  not  oppose  her  en- 
trance, and  she  finds  herself  within  the 
royal  precincts,  in  the  great  open  court, 
with  the  king's  palaces  and  towers,  and 
the  king's  pleasure-gardens  all  about ; 
and  the  gables  of  the  poor  knights  to 
typify  his  bounty,  and  the  king's  gloom 
of  cloister  for  his  meditation,  and  the 
vaulted  chapel  windows  to  light  his  high 
devotion. 

The  bearers  stop  to  rest  for  an  instant. 
Angelica  from  her  chair  can  look  into  the 
great  moat,  and  through  an  archway, 
across  the  steep  court,  she  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  whole  wide  country  spread- 
ing beyond  the  terrace.  Then  the  men 
trudge  on  again  to  a  door  at  the  end  of 
the  inner  court,  where  two  footmen  in 
the  royal  uniform  are  standing. 

Mrs.  Kauffmann  seems  to  be  expected. 

She  is  helped  out,  her  cases  are  taken 
from  the  ])orter  and  from  the  chaise  by 
the  attendants  ;  one  red-coated  footman 
leads  the  way,  the  other  follows,  carry- 
ing her  apparatus. 

Angelica  tripped  up  the  great  steps, 
feeling  as  if  she  were  some  sort  of 
doomed  princess  at  the  gates  of  the  ogre's 
palace.     Her  heart  fluttered  :  she  would 


have  been  thankful  to  run  away.  She  en- 
vied the  servant  who  was  calmly  follow- 
ing her  and  carrying  her  easels  and 
brushes,  she  envied  the  sentries  who 
knew  exactly  what  they  had  to  do,  and 
who  could  not  go  wrong  if  they  continued 
walking  up  and  down  outside  and  shoul- 
dering their  guns.  So  she  mounted,  try- 
ing to  reassure  herself  with  some  of  her 
father's  adages,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  her  visit  to  the  cardinal  at 
Coire. 

But  that  had  been  nothing  like  so 
alarming.  Then  orange-flowers  were  in 
the  air,  warm  winds  were  blowing,  the 
birds  were  flying  among  the  nestling 
trees  in  the  garden,  kind  priests  were 
resting  in  the  shade.  This  was  so  cold, 
so  hard,  and  chill — the  great  walls  were 
so  massive,  the  soldiers  looked  so  utterly 
indifferent.  The  lovely  great  view  was 
white  with  snow  and  swathed  in  mists. 

She  was  going  to  meet  she  knew  not 
what  restraints  and  difficulties.  People 
whose  words  and  looks  must  be  differ- 
ent from  her  own,  since  they  inspired 
all  bystanders  with  awe.  Dr.  Starr's  lec- 
tures had  not  been  without  their  effect  on 
the  impressionable  Mrs.  Kauffmann.  It 
was  indeed  a  solemn  privilege  to  be  al- 
lowed to  depict  the  sacred  and  anointed 
heads. 

Caesar-worship  does  not  end  with  Mr. 
Gibbon's  history.  The  altars  of  Augus- 
tus could  scarcely  have  been  more  fer- 
vently served  than  those  of  good  King 
George  and  Queen  Charlotte.  Eton  by 
tradition  was  loyal  to  its  ruling  sover- 
eign, and  Dr.  Starr,  who  was  a.  simple 
and  serious  man,  had  out-traditioned 
Eton  in  his  devotion.  The  lively  Jinny 
once  got  into  dire  disgrace  for  some 
audacious  revolutionary  sentiments. 

"  My  child,"  said  her  father  mildly,  but 
earnestly,  "what  pit  is  yawning  before 
you  ?  What  danger  do  you  not  run  by 
allowing  such  idle  words  to  pass  your 
lips  ?  Innocent  laughter  I  should  be  the 
first  to  encourage  ;  but  this  is  indeed  un- 
becoming censure  of  those  placed  by 
Providence  in  authority  over  you  :  per- 
sons called  to  the  rule  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom, and  thus  entitled  to  the  reverence 
of  the  young.  My  dear  child,  I  am 
grieved  to  have  to  speak  so  seriously." 

Poor  Jinny  left  the  room  in  penitential 
tears. 

Meantime  Angel  climbs  the  palace 
steps. 

One  or  two  groups  of  pages  and  at- 
tendants were  standing  about,  looking 
not  unlike  pictures  themselves.     A  page 
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in  the  court-dress  of  the  period  came  for- 
ward  and  politely  invited  Angelica  to  fol- 
low him. 

She  was  led  up  a  small  side  staircase, 
but  from  lunettes  and  turns  and  archways 
she  catches  glimpses  of  the  stately  stone 
flight.  Then  she  came  at  once  into  a 
room  where  the  attendants  requested  her 
to  wait.  It  was  a  lofty  sunny  room,  hung 
with  tapestry.  Vashti,  Ksther,  Ahasuerus 
were  all  playing  their  parts  in  the  loomed 
web ;  the  light  from  the  tall  windows 
warmed  the  place  ;  the  soft  tints  of  the 
great  carpels  seemed  to  tloat  upon  the 
walls  as  dreams  half  detined.  Through 
the  hall  windows  came  the  December 
sunlight.  It  fell  upon  the  great  paved 
court  below. 

Angelica's  very  natural  emotion  and 
agitation  at  the  thought  of  the  ordeal  be- 
fore her  extended  itself  to  all  the  inani- 
mate objects  round  about  her,  and  gave 
a  certain  life  to  the  ligures  as  they  met 
her  gaze.  Over  one  door  hung  a  Queen 
Mary  in  her  pathetic  veil  and  dress  of 
black,  with  her  sad  white  face.  Esther 
was  on  her  knees  before  Ahasuerus 
decked  in  her  jewels.  Angelica  thought 
of  her  own  petition,  and  wondered  wheth- 
er her  request  would  be  granted. 

Something  more  than  the  mere  execu- 
tion of  her  picture  seemed  to  depend 
upon  this  interview.  Safe  in  her  pocket 
she  carried  that  letter  from  De  Horn,  re- 
minding her  that  she  had  now  his  inter- 
ests to  consult  as  well  as  her  own. 
"  Perhaps,"  thought  Angelica,  not  with- 
out terror,  "  his  whole  future  career  may 
depend  upon  the  excellence  of  my  like- 
ness of  her  Majesty." 

She  started,  hearing  a  sound ;  it  was 
not  the  queen,  but  some  attendants  who 
came  and  removed  the  easel  into  an  ad- 
joi'ning  room. 

This  was  the  Vandyke  room,  where 
Angelica  was  finally  established.  The 
noble  army  of  martyrs  were  hanging  on 
the  walls.  King  Charles — his  children 
with  their  sweet  eyes  —  Stratford  listen- 
ing to  the  letter.  .  .  . 

AH  this  sumptuous  light  and  dignity 
seemed  to  bid  her  welcome,  and  to  give 
her  confidence;  she  seemed  to  have 
found  a  friend  now  that  Vandyke's  noble 
hand  was  held  out  to  her.  She  was  but 
a  woman,  but  she  too  could  paint,  could 
rule  light  and  space,  call  harmonics  of 
colour  to  her  service.  Her  terrors  seemed 
to  vanish  as  she  waited,  looking  and  not- 
ing with  attentive  eyes. 

As  she  looked  about  she  caught  sight 
of  herself  in  the  glass  inserted  in  a  long 


shutter,  and  was  struck  bv  •f>'* ' 
of  her  own  features.    **  .^ 

pcnd  upon  mv^clf.*'  she  s 

for  nothing 
ration."     1 
her  eyes  in  rc>). 
denly  saw  a  sec  > 
and  turned  ovcrwiir 
meet  the  queen.     S 
against  the  wail  i 

The  interview 
than  it  began,     .^a  .\n-cii.  i  i 
when  she  came  back  to  the  ga: 

The  queen  had  been  most 
had  made  no  allusion  to  the  looking-cl 
smiled,  had  praised  her  work,  had  ap- 
pointed  a  second  silting  for  the  foUowiog 
day. 

The  king  himself,  in  bis  blue  coat,  had 
come  in. 

''  What  did  he  sav  ? "  asked  Jiooy  and 
Dosie.     "  Tell  us  quickly  !  " 

"  Shall   I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Angel, 
ing.      "  He  said,  *  Ah  !  very  good. 


good  indeed.  Mi 
a  great  many  pit 

The  sisters  lo 

*'  Why,  papa   i 
as  much  !  "  said   .<t<.^ 
been  asking  for  you. 
letter  s<>nM-\uu\v  left. 
Miss  n  ?  " 


rmano  1 
>  • »» 


i'aiQi 


1 

^  .-•'■"•        -* 

He  brought  in  a 
Have  you  seen  it, 
and    Jinny    be-an 


lookin-  ic  sideboard  shell  ana  ihe 

chimney-ledge. 

*'/j  that  your  father*s  handwriting?" 
said  the  young  lady,  inquisitively,  as  she 
found  the  letter.  *•  I  suppose  it  is  a  for- 
eign writing." 

When  Angelica  saw  the  writing  she 
turned  somewhat  pale,  and  almost  im- 
mediately  left  the  room.  Tlien  she  ran 
up-stairs  to  her  own  '  ->  -  - '.  shut 
the  door,  and  slipi>cil  >  she 

stood  up  in  the  p^'  ■•■r,^.] 

room,  and,  with 
crooked  lines  b>    .._ 
through  the  lattice.      At  nrsi  she  could 
scarcely  see  them  for  agitation  :  ^ 

"  My  adored  Wife,  —  The  time  is  at 

hand  for  all  to!-  '  ^  •  •  '  •  •-•«  -- 
longer  try  the   n 

hitherto  shown.     ..., - 

of  a  few  days.  When  1  come  you  shall 
confide  all  in  the  queen,  and  she  I  know 
will  befriend  us.  Uclicvc  in  my  uncli.in- 
ging  devotion,  and  forgive  the  wrongs  I 
may  have  done  )*ou. 

"  Devotedly  yours  till  death, 

*•  F.  DE  HORS." 

She  rc.id  —  she  rc.id  again.  Was  she 
disappointed 
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Angelica  could  have  wished  that  her 
instructions  had  been  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit ;  that  her  mysterious  husband  had 
said  something  more  definite  about  him- 
self, about  the  wrongs  even  to  which  he 
alluded,  that  he  had  given  his  reasons  for 
secrecy. 

She  was  vaguely  excited,  vaguely  dis- 
appointed, provoked,  bewildered.  She 
knew  not  what  to  think,  as  she  turned 
this  piece  of  paper  in  her  hand.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  —  heavy,  burning 
tears  —  that  fell  upon  the  letter,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  had  cost  its  writer  many  a 
struggle,  for  the  count  was  not  handy 
with  his  pen. 

Poor  little  thing,  prying  in  the  twilight  ! 
The  tears  relieved  her  heart,  until  she 
dried  them  to  the  sound  of  one  of  the 
summoning  bells. 

As  the  evening  went  on  the  sisters 
gathered  round  Alethea's  instrument,  and 
Angel  joined  in  the  chorus  they  were 
practising.  They  all  listened,  with  ex- 
pressive looks  of  admiration,  to  her  beau- 
tiful voice.  At  one  time  she  had  seriously 
thought  of  making  music  her  profession. 
Her  voice  was  lovely,  and  her  method 
was  excellent. 

They  made  her  s.ing  by  herself  when 
their  chorus  was  ended,  and  she  tried  to 
remember  some  of  the  peasant  songs 
from  her  native  Coire.  There  was  one 
upspringing  melody,  with  wild,  sweet 
wings  (so  it  seemed  to  Miss  Dosie,  who 
was  listening  in  the  window).  The  music 
seemed  to  carry  them  all  away  into  some 
distant  life,  to  bring  the  wide  rural  fresh- 
ness of  natural  things  into  the  shining 
little  English  parlour  ;  to  bring  the  breath 
of  wild  thyme,  the  rush  of  streams,  the 
peace  and  uplifting  of  nature  upon  them 
all,  still  bound  in  their  prim  conventional 
order.  Angelica's  own  heart  was  eased 
as  she  sang.  She  herself  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  convinced.  It  was  a  resurrec- 
tion of  hope,  of  reality,  striking  into  this 
harmony  of  sound,  and  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  all  true  souls.  The  notes 
met,  embraced  with  heart's  gladness, 
struck  their  chord,  and  died  away  from 
all  their  ears. 

Miss  Jinny  had  been  laughing  and  cry- 
ing in  her  corner.  When  Angelica  fin- 
ished she  rushed  up  and  kissed  her  vehe- 
mently, saying,  "You  are  a  dear  crea- 
ture !  " 


From  The  Popular  Science  Review. 
THE  COLORADO  POTATO-BEETLE. 

BY  \V.    S.   DALLAS,   F.L.S. 

In  ancient  times  men  noted  especially 
the  injuries  done  to  their  property  by 
their  larger  and  more  powerful  enemies. 
It  was  the  boar  that  came  out  of  the 
wood  to  lay  waste  the  vineyard,  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field  that  ruined  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  all  civilized  communities,  the 
number  of  such  destroyers  is  greatly 
limited  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  a  multitude  of  mi- 
nute enemies,  wliich  make  up  for  their 
smallness  by  their  great  abundance,  and 
perhaps  are  all  the  more  mischievous  by 
reason  of  their  individual  insignificance. 
Among  the  foes  of  the  agriculturist 
which  have  come  into  notice  of  late 
years,  the  insect  which  has  been  called 
the  "  Colorado  potato-bug,"  has  not  only 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
America,  where  it  has  inflicted  serious 
injury  on  the  potato-crops,  but  has  also 
raised  considerable  apprehensions  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  circumstances 
which  may  justify  us  in  giving  some  ac- 
count of  its  appearance  and  natural  his- 
tory. 

This  beetle  was  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Say  and  Nuttail  during  an  early  Ameri- 
can exploring  expedition  in  what  was 
then  known  as  the  "  Far  West,"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  towards 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was 
described  by  Say  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lislied  in  1824,  under  the  name  of  Dory- 
phora  \o-lineata.  For  many  years  after- 
wards nothing  was  known  of  it  except 
that  such  a  beetle  did  exist,  its  true 
home  being  among  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, where  it  feeds  upon  a  wild  solana- 
ceous  plant  {Solamim  rostratum,  Dunal) 
peculiar  to  that  region.  But  during  all 
this  time  the  advance  of  a  civilized  popu- 
lation was  going  on  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  converting  the  vast  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  —  which  in  1824 
was  still  a  wilderness  inhabited  only  by 
Indians  and  hunters  —  into  a  more  or 
less  settled  and  cultivated  tract,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska 
carried  cultivation,  and  with  it  the  potato, 
into  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Dory- 
phora.  The  insect  was  not  long  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  abundant  supply  of 
suitable  food  thus  offered  to  it.     In  fact, 
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we  mny  with  some  justice  assume  tliat  it 
found  in  the  cultivated  potato  a  nourish- 
ment belter  adapted  to  its  wants  than 
that  furnished  by  the  native  plant  on 
which  it  had  previously  fed  ;  for  it  seems 
to  have  set  out  almost  immediately  in 
the  direction  of  the  more  highly  culti- 
vated districts,  and  spread  eastward  with 
great  rapidity. 

In  the  year  1859  it  was  still  far  west, 
beincf  then  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Omaha  City,  in  Nebraska  ; 
but  within  two  years  (in  1 861)  it  reached 
the  state  of  Iowa,  over  which  it  spread 
completely  in  about  three  years,  and  in 
1864  and  1865  did  g:reat  mischief  to  the 
crops.  Durinaj  these  years  the  beetles 
were  also  very  destructive  in  the  state 
of  Missouri,  and  in  1S64  ^nd  1865  they 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  invaded  Illi- 
nois in  f^reat  force,  causinj^  much  injury 
to  the  potatoes  in  the  norih-western  pan 
of  that  state.  A  branch  migration  north- 
wards commenced  in  1S62,  when  the  bee- 
tle made  a  settlement  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Wisconsin;  by  1866  it  had 
.spread  over  the  whole  state.  During  the 
next  two  years  it  completed  its  occupa- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  in  1S67  passed  thence 
into  Indiana  and  the  south-west  angle  of 
Michigan,  where  it  was  very  abundant  in 
1868.  In  this  year  its  presence  was  noted 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  was  not  until  1871 
that  the  Quaker  State  was  fairly  invaded 
by  the  western  beetle.  In  this  year  the 
beetles  swarmed  about  Detroit,  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  Wisconsin,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  down  with  floating  rubbish 
and  on  board  ship  into  Lake  Erie,  to  be 
wafted  along  that  sheet  of  water  and 
landed  on  the  Canadian  shores,  and  on 
the  shores  of  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake.  In 
187 1  also  it  was  reported  as  doing  mis- 
chief to  the  potatoes  in  Ohio;  and  in 
1873  it  had  crossed  Pennsylvania  and 
reached  the  District  of  Columbia,  near 
Washington,  and  almost  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  near  Baltimore.  In  the 
mean  time  the  northern  migration  had 
carried  the  pest  through  Wisconsin  into 
Minnesota  and  Dakota;  and  through 
Michigan  into  Canada,  where  it  made  its 
appearance  in  1870.  Its  transportation 
into  Canada  was  in  part  effected  by 
means  of  the  shipping  on  the  lakes.  In 
the  south  also  Kentucky  and  Western 
Virginia  were  invaded   in   1871  and  1S73. 

In  t!ie  yeir  1868,  when  the  western  po- 
tato-becllc  had  reached  the  centre  of    In- 
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hardly  be  due  to  the  insect's  own  exer- 

tlonji.  and   it  seems    probable  that   the 

rapidity   with   which    it  appeam    to    Ix 
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ern  states  must  be  owing  to 
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A  striking  point  in  the  1.*..^*,  wi  this 
unwelcome  occupation  of  the  cuhivaled 
low  grounds  of  North  America  by  a 
mountain  beetle  is  that  it  has  taken  al- 
most a  direct  easterly  route  across  the 
continent,  and  that  its  advance  has  been 
at  all  limes  more  rapid  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  districts.  The 
American  entomologists  who  have  whi- 
ten most  fully  upon  this  beetle,  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Riley,  remark  especially  upon 
this  ix)int  ;  and  the  former  compares  the 
advance  of  the  insects  through  Illinois 
to  that  of  General  Sherman's  army  in  the 
late  war,  and  says  that  **ihe  southern 
columns  of  the  grand  army  lag  far  behind 
the  northern  columns." 

According  to  Mr.  Riley  this  pernll.iritv 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  su 
that  the  western  potato-bug  bein^ 
tially  an  alpine  species,  thrives  best  and 
therefore  spreads  most  rapidly  in  the 
cooler  northern  regions,  and  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  thai  even  in  the 
north  a  very  hot  summer  destroys  the 
insect. 

Of  the  actu.il  extent  of  c* 
to  the  potato- crops  in  the  t 
have   been  visited   by  :' 
insects  we  have  no  pr' 
the  only  approach   to  a;,    v 
that  of  Mr.  Walsh,  who  sta 
able  loss  by  this  cause  in  a  -  ,1 

at  about  1,750.000  dollars.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  |K'r'i  i;>x  I  most 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  .pu- 

tation.     Nevertheless,  the  -^  uib- 
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Bushels.  Acres.     Average  per  Acre. 

In  i868     106,090,000  from  1,131,552  94  Bushels. 

In  1869     133,886,000      ■'  1,222,250         109  1-2  " 

In  1870     114,775,000     "  1,325,119  86         " 

In  1872     113,516,000     "  i,33i>33r  85  *' 

The  year  1869  seems  to  have  been  an 
exceptionally  favourable  one  for  the 
growth  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Indeed,  in  Michigan,  which  had 
already  been  invaded  by  the  Colorado 
beetle,  the  yield  reached  the  enormous 
average  of  155  bushels  per  acre.  But 
when  we  examine  the  production  of  the 
individual  states,  taking  some  in  which 
the  western  potato-beetle  had  made  its 
appearance  in  force  in  the  above  years, 
and  others  which  had  either  remained 
uninvaded  or  been  only  partially  attacked 
at  the  same  time,  we  get  the  following  as 
the  average  produce  per  acre  in  bush- 
els :  — 

1869.       1870.       1872. 

New  Hampshire  .150  88  94 

New  York       .  .114  98  88 

Pennsylvania    .  .       93  87  99 

Missouri  .         .  .     nS  103  80 

Illinois     ...     103  81  75 

Ohio         .         .  .112  72  80 

Michigan          .  .155  95  ^6 

Minnesota        .  .112  57  99 

In  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  the 
falling-off  is  greater  in  those  states  which 
the  beetle  had  fully  occupied  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  other  causes  of  fluctuation 
must  be  at  work  to  give  rise  to  the  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  produce.  Still, 
although  the  mischief  done  by  the  beetle 
may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  is  certain, 
from  all  accounts,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
crops  in  some  of  the  states  which  suffered 
most  from  the  early  visitation  of  the 
insect  is  directly  ascribed  by  the  govern- 
ment statistician  to  the  vigorous  warfare 
which  has  been  waged  against  it  by  the 
farmers. 

The  beetle  which  has  inflicted  so  much 
damage,  and  caused  so  much  alarm  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  prospect  of 
its  succeeding  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
has  raised  almost  a  panic  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  is  by  no  means  a  formi- 
dable animal  to  look  upon.  It  is  a  beetle 
of  the  tribe  of  Phytophaga,  or  plant- 
eaters,  and  of  the  family  Chrysomelidae, 
all  the  members  of  which  are  of  small 
or  moderate  size,  of  a  rounded,  ovate,  or 
oblong  convex  form,  with  the  head  short 
and  deeply  sunk  in  the  next  segment 
(prothorax),  the  antennae  generally  thread- 
like or  beaded,  and  only  of  moderate 
length,  and  the  tarsi  (feet)  with  only  four 
apparent  joints.     The  insect,  as  already 
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stated,  was  described  in  1824  by  Thomas 
Say  as  belonging  to  the  genus  DoryPhora 
("spear-bearer"),  in  which  the  meso- 
and  meta-  sterna  are  produced  forward 
into  a  spine  ;  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  "  ten-lined  spearman  "  given  to  the 
insect  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh.  The  genus 
Doryphora  has  been  considerably  subdi- 
vided by  recent  authors,  and  by  some 
entomologists  the  species  under  notice  is 
referred  either  to  the  genus  Polygramma 
of  Chevrolat  or  to  Leptinotarsa  of  Stal, 
in  which  the  sternum  is  unarmed  ;  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  speak  of  it  under  the  old  name  of 
Doryphora  decein-litieata. 

The  perfect  beetle  measures  from  two- 
fifths  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  ob- 
long-ovate form,  and  of  a  tawny  or  yel- 
lowish-cream colour,  adorned  with  nu- 
merous black  spots  and  stripes.  Of  the 
former,  a  very  peculiar  group,  consisting 
generally  of  eighteen,  occupies  the  upper 
surface  of  the  prothorax,  or  segment  im- 
mediately behind  the  head.  These  con- 
sist of  two  elongated  spots  or  short  lines 
in  the  middle  of  the  surface,  a  row  of 
four  small  spots  along  the  hinder  margin, 
and  usually  six  similar  points  on  each  side 
of  the  two  middle  ones.  On  the  wing- 
cases  (elytra)  we  see  ten  black  stripes, 
five  on  each — namely,  one  close  to  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  two  wing-cases, 
and  one  close  to  the  outer  margin,  both 
of  which  stop  rather  far  from  the  apex  of 
the  wing-case,  and  three  between  these, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  tip.  The  edges  of 
ail  these  black  stripes  are  irregularly 
punctured,  the  punctures  being  partly  on 
the  stripes  and  partly  on  the  intervening 
pale  surface,  and  the  second  and  third 
stripes  from  the  suture  are  in  contact 
with  each  other  at  the  base  and  apex. 
The  legs  have  the  knees  and  the  feet 
(tarsi)  black.  Beneath  the  elytra  the 
insect  is  furnished  with  ample  membra- 
nous wings,  which  it  uses  freely,  and  they 
are  described  by  American  entomologists 
as  of  a  fine  rose-colour,  and  as  giving 
the  beetles  a  very  beautiful  appearance 
when  flying  in  the  sun. 

The  species  appears  to  be   pretty  gen- 
erally diffused  in   the   Rocky  Mountains, 
from    the  eastern  slope  of    wliich   it    has 
invaded    the    cultivated    regions    by    the 
course     already     described.      Although 
j  found  in  the   Colorado  territory,  it  is  by 
!  no  means    peculiar    to    that   district,  and 
j  the    name    of    "  Colorado     potato-bug  " 
!  commonly  given  to   it  does    not    indicate 
the  locality  from  which  it  set  out  on  its 
eastward  journey. 


IAlthoup;]i  several  American  entomol- 
gists  of  repute  (such  as  Messrs.  Walsh, 
liley,  and  Shimer)  have  devoted  con- 
Iderable  attention  to  the  habits  of  the 
Colorado  potato-beetle,  its  history,  at 
»ast  in  one  important  point,  has  not 
een  very  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
There  a|)i)ear  to  be  three  ^generations  of 
the  beetles  in  the  year.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  potato-plants  are  quite  younj;, 
the  perfect  insects  produced  from  the 
st  generation  of  the  previous  year  lay 
eir  e«:gs  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  in  small  patches  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  together.  The  number  of  eggs 
produced  by  each  female  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  be  from  700  to  1,200,  but  this 
is  probably  an  exagj:;eration.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  yellowish  colour.     They  hatch  in 

I  about  six  days.  The  larvae,  which  are  at 
fcrst  of  a  reddish  colour,  grow  rapidly, 
ind  become  lighter  in  tint  (of  a  more  or 
Kss  reddish  cream-colour,  or  orange) ; 
pey  are  full-grown  in  from  seventeen  to 
pv'enty  days.  In  the  mature  state  the 
larva  is  a  thick  fleshy  grub,  about  half  an 
Inch  long,  having  the  head  and  the  ante- 
rior segments  narrow,  the  first  three  seg- 
ments of  the  body  furnished  with  jointed 
legs,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  short  process  (anal  proleg),  which 
serves  the  animal  as  an  additional  limb 
in  adhering  to  the  plants  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  head,  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  first  body-segment  (prothorax),  and 
the  legs  are  black,  and  two  rows  of  black 
spots  are  to  be  seen  along  each  side  of 
the  body. 

In  many,  if  not  in  most  of  the  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Chrysomelidae,  the 
anal  proleg  of  the  larva  serves  another  pur- 
pose besides  that  of  assisting  its  progres- 
sion; it  produces  a  viscid  secretion,  by 
which  the  larva  fixes  its  tail  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  leaf  or  other  object  before  pass- 
ing into  the  quiescent  pupa  state.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  among  Amer- 
ican entomologists  as  to  whether  the 
western  potato-beetle  ever  employs  its 
proleg  in  this  manner,  and  the  question 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  satisfactorily 
settled  ;  but  Messrs.  Riley  and  Shimer 
—  the  former  of  whom  claims  to  be  the 
first  who  ascertained  the  history  of  the 
insect  through  all  its  changes  —  main- 
tain that  it  never  undergoes  its  pupal 
transformation  attached  to  the  plant 
on  which  it  has  been  feeding,  but 
always  descends  to  the  earth,  and  un- 
der its  protection  sleeps  out  the  pupa 
stage.  In  this  state  the  insect  is  a  small 
oval  body,  roughly  showing  at  its  sur- 
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face  the  form*  of  the  various  org 
the    perfect  beetle    (head,    \cs%, 
&c.),  folded  together  and  confined  Ly  a 
skin,  which  will  be   thrown  off   when    it 


111. nil   I 
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their  « 

long  t'  ,  ,  .^  ..     :    :         

continue    without    further    c 
docs  not  appear  to  be  vtrv  « !  •     . 
but  all   recent  obser  c  that  the 

perfect   insects  are   1  before   or 

during  the  winter,  and  that   they  r 
underground  until  the  spring.     It 
to  be  certain  that  the  beetles  arc  fau:id 
fully  developed  in   the  ground  during  the 
winter,   although  their' descending  to  x 
depth  of  eight  or   ten  feet,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Riley,   seems  quite  incredible,  con- 
sidering  the  form  and  structure  of    the 
insect.     The  same  writer,  however,  says 
that  they  seldom  go  down  below  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  ;  probabK  th«v  - -iitriltv 
remain  within  the  portion 
has  been  broken  up  in  d     . 
toes,  as   this   would   furnish   them  with 
ample  protection  against  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  cold,  and  the  beetles  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  their  way  between 
the  clods  to  a  suitable  shelter. 

A  curious  quality  has  been  ascribed  ta 
the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Riley,  upon  authentic  evidence  in 

some  cases.  Th?^- ^"  '  •'     - ' •  :'cl 

to   possess   po;  h 

have   been  know.. .  , 

ling  them,  and  to  produce  ser 

in  those  who  have  inhaled  l"  , 

given  oflf  during  the  operation  01  sciij- 

ing    large    quantities    of    the   hr.  r.    <  r 

burning  potato-haulms  i   • 

Even    the    birds   and   d- 

were  said  at  first  to  refuse  to  cat 

and  in  one  report  we  are  told  t' 
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that  the  flesh  of  th 
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Other  birds   also   have 

tomcd   themselves  by  t; 

taste  of  this  novel  food  ;  at  Ic  is:,  U  has 

been  observed  in  some  parts  of  Iowa  that 
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the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  {Guiraca  lu- 
doviciand)  feeds  freely  upon  the  larvae, 
and  although  this  bird  was  formerly  rather 
rare,  it  has  now  become  plentiful  in  the 
district. 

But  if  the  birds  have  been  inclined  to 
fight  shy  of  the  western  beetle,  it  has 
met  with  an  abundance  of  insect  foes  in 
the  course  of  its  invasion.  Among  those 
which  have  rendered  themselves  promi- 
nent in  this  warfare,  several  species  of 
lady-birds  devour  the  eggs  of  the  beetle  ; 
a  tiger-beetle  {Tetracha  Virginica),  and 
several  Carabidae,  eat  the  larvae  ;  a  wasp 
{Polistes  rubiginosiis)  carries  them  off  to 
its  nest  to  furnish  provisions  for  its 
young  ;  an  Asilide  fly  {Promachus  Bas- 
tardii)  and  several  species  of  true  bugs 
{Rhynchotd),  especially  a  Harpactor  and 
an  Arma^  pierce  the  larvae  with  their 
beaks  and  suck  out  the  juices  ;  whilst  a 
Tachinide  fly  {Lydella  DoryphorcB,  Riley) 
attacks  them  by  the  insidious  method  of 
parasitism,  depositing  an  egg  upon  the 
surface  of  the  larvae,  generally  near  the 
head,  and  the  young  parasite  produced 
from  which  burrows  into  the  body  of  the 
victim  and  feeds  upon  its  substance,  not 
destroying  it,  however,  until  after  it 
has  descended  to  the  ground  when  full 
grown.  A  long-legi^ed  spider  or  harvest- 
man  {Phalangiinn  dorsatum)  is  also  de- 
scribed as  feeding  upon  the  larvae  in 
some  districts  ;  and  the  beetle  has  been 
found  infested  with  adhering  mites  like 
those  so  constantly  seen  on  our  common 
dung-beetle  {Geotrupes). 

From  the  published  reports  it  would 
seem  that  these  insect  enemies  of  the 
potato-beetle  being  mostly  natives  of  the 
soil,  have  exerted  their  powers  of  de- 
struction so  vigorously  against  the  west- 
ern invaders  as  to  have  greatly  checked 
their  mutiplication,  the  numbers  of  the 
carnivorous  species  having  increased 
with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the 
abundance  of  nourishment  offered  to 
them.  In  the  long  run  probably  a  bal- 
ance would  be  arrived  at  between  the 
contending  forces,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  crops  would  be  seriously  affected, 
and  the  country  would  still  always  be 
liable  (like  our  hop-gardens)  to  the  occa- 
sional excessive  multiplication  of  the 
destructive  insects.  Indeed  with  every 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  a  balance  of  power  between  the  west- 
ern beetle  and  its  enemies,  the  farmer 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  look  on  with 
equanimity  while  his  potato-fields  were 
being  ravaged;  and  it  is  not  surprising 


to  find  that  the  most  various  methods  — 
some  most  absurd,  others  more  or  less 
judicious — of  getting  rid  of  the  pest, 
should  have  been  adopted.  Of  actual 
remedies — that  is  to  say,  means  of  de- 
stroying the  insect  after  it  has  taken 
possession  of  the  potato-plants  —  tlie 
best  seem  to  be  the  use  of  sweeping  and 
beating  nets,  or  substitutes  for  the  latter, 
into  which  the  insects  are  beiten  by 
some  implement,  such  as  a  flat  broom, 
and  the  dusting  of  the  plants  with  a  poi- 
sonous powder  composed  of  Paris  or 
Scheele's  green  (arsenite  of  c  ^pper),  mixed 
with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  its 
weight  of  flour  or  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is 
found  that  the  use  of  this  poison  does 
not  render  the  potatoes  produced  by  the 
plants  treated  with  it  unfit  for  food,  but 
it  seems  still  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
potatoes  grown  afterwards  in  soil  upon 
which  it  has  been  employed  are  not  in- 
jured in  their  quality,  and  Mr.  Riley 
strongly  recommends  that  it  should  be 
used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  In  his 
opinion,  the  most  valuable,  remedial 
measures  consist  in  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain precautions  in  the  selection  of  sorts 
for  planting,  and  especially  in  the  exer- 
cise of  great  vigilance  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  placing  in  the  newly  planted 
fields  small  heaps  of  potatoes  to  which 
the  beetles  are  attracted  on  emerging 
from  the  ground,  and  from  which  they 
may  easily  be  gathered  every  morning, 
and  destroying  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  eggs  and  young  larvae  of  the  first 
brood.  By  these  means  it  would  appear 
that  the  increase  of  this  new  scourge  of 
the  potato  may  at  least  be  considerably 
checked. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  one  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  insect  which 
will  probably  stand  in  the  way  of  its  be- 
ing effectually  controlled.  In  theii*  prog- 
ress through  a  civilized  country  the 
beetles  have  cast  off  the  simplicity  of 
their  western  ancestors,  and  having  once 
changed  their  food-plant,  have  now  tried 
many  other  articles  of  diet,  and  found 
some  of  them  highly  congenial  to  their 
taste.  Besides  various  Solanaceae  grow- 
ing wild,  they  have  been  observed  feed- 
ing on  species  of  Echinospermum^  Am-i- 
ranthus^  Helianthus^  Cirsium,  Sisym- 
briit/n,  Polygonum,  Chenopodiu/n,  Eupa- 
torimn,  and  Hyoscyamus,  and  on  grass, 
oats,  the  red  currant,  and  even  the  cab- 
bage. This  plasticity  of  appetite,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  acquired  by  an  insect 
which,  in  its   original    home,  seems    to 
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onfine  itself  strictly  to  one  species  of 
lant,  is  a  fact  of  considerable  zoological 
nterest. 

But  this  is  not  the  onlv  curious  point 
n  the  natural    history  of    the    Colorado 
otato-beetle.     It  undoubtedly  started  on 
ts  eastward   mi^jjralion   from  the   lower 
arts  of   the  eastern   side  of   the  Rocky 
ountain  range,  and  probably  the  direc- 
fon  of  its  movement  has  been  governed 
a  certain  extent  by  that  of  the  preva- 
ent  winds.     But  it  is  singular  not  only 
hat  the  Doryphora  is  unknown  as  a  po- 
to-eater  west  of  the   Rocky  Mountains, 
ut  that   according  to   the  testimony   of 
he  inhabitants  of  the  Colorado  territory 
and   other  elevated    parts  of    the  range, 
the  beetle  is  there  perfectly  true  to   its 
original  food-plant  {Solanum  rostratum\ 
even  in  localities  where  potatoes  are  cul- 
tivated.    And    this    fact     becomes    still 
more  remarkable  when  we  learn  that  the 
older    states,    especially     towards     the 
south,  are  inhabited  by  a  species  of  Do- 
ryphora, very  nearly  allied  to  the  potato- 
beetle,    which   feeds  upon    the  so-called 
horse-nettle  {Solanum  Carolinense\  and 
has  never  yet  been  known    to  attack   the 
cultivated  potato,  although  grown  in  its 
neighbourhood    for    many    years.     This 
beetle,  which  has    received    from    some 
American    writers  the   euphonious  name 
of    the    "  bogus    Colorado    potato-bug," 
from  its  having  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  true  malefactor,  is  the  Doryphora 
jiincta    of    German     It    agrees     closely 
with    the    Doryphora    lo-lineata  in    size, 
form,  and  general  character,  having  the 
same  number  of  black  spots  similarly  ar- 
ranged upon  the  prothorax  and  the  same 
number  of  black  stripes  upon   the  wing- 
cases  ;  but  it  may  easily  be  distinguished 
on  close  examination  by  its  having  the 
black  stripes  of  the  elytra  margined  by 
an    impressed    line   (stria)    containing   a 
single    row  of    punctures  ;  by  the    third 
and  fourth   stripes,  counting  from  the  su- 
ture, being  united  at  base  and  apex  ;  and 
by  the  legs  being  entirely  pale,  except  a 
small  black  spot  on   the  middle  of   each  ! 
thigh  in  front.     The  larva  also,  although  j 
very  similar  to  that  of   the  potato-beetle  i 
in  form,  is   of   a   lighter   colour,  has    the  i 
whole    of   the    first    body-segment  (pro- ! 
thorax)  black,  and    only  a  single    row  of 
black  spots  along  each  side  of   the   body. 
The  presence  of    these  two  beetles  side  • 
by  side  in  the  United  States,  their  close  < 
agreement    in    external    characters,  and  • 
their  difference   in    habits,  may    be  ex- i 
pected  to  open  a  wide  field  of  invesiiga-i 
lion  in  connection  with  the  question  of ' 


atter  some  tim  i. 

mens  of  the  si         . ^i- 

nal  mountain  home. 

There  is  one  other  matter  In  connec- 
tion with  this  new  foe  to  the  \  M 
must  be  alluded  to  here  ;  i.  >« 
chance  of  its  being  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope. Considering  the  alarm  th^t  the 
gradual  advance  of  the  potato  '  t« 
produced  in  America,  it  is  not  .i^ 
that  some  apprchcr.  -  uui  oc  icit 
on  the  subject  on  of  the  At- 
lantic, or  that  the  ...i.. ..  .i.cs  of  some 
Continental  states,  to  which  the  importa- 
tion of  American  potatoes  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  it  is  to  us,  should  be 
debating  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  all 
such  importations.  But  it  we  consider 
the  natural  history  of  the  beetle,  as  al- 
ready described,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  little  cause  for  apprehension 
upon  this  score.  At  the  time  of  digging; 
the  main  crop  of  potatoes,  the  insects 
will  certainly  be  in  the  ground,  probably 
in  the  pupa  state,  and  if  so  a  little  care 
in  washing  them  clean  from  all  adher- 
ent soil  before  shipment  will  suiTicc  to 
remove  any  pupze  which  may  by  chance 
be  entangled  in  the  earth.  The  perfect 
beetles  will  be  still  less  likely  to  be  trans- 
ported with  the  potatoes. 

The  real  danger  for  Europe,  as  Mr. 
Riley  has  pointed  out,  consists  in  the 
possibility  of  perfect  beetles,  espcc:ally 
fecundated  females,  finding  their  v 
board  ships  or  steamers  bound 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  experience  oi  u;c 
transportation  of  the  beetles  by  mean*  of 
t;  >sels   across   the    lakes 

into  Canada  and  the  t 
Slues,  srujws  that  there  is    "  '       * 
bility  of  their  being  intr< 
rope  by  similar  means.      1 
ity  against  which  no  cust* 
tions,  and  indcoil  lui  dfi" 
any  kind,  can    : 
caution  thit  wc 
mendcd  b^  the  cxcciiciit  Aoir 
ihologisl  just  cited;  namely,  i. 
lion  among  seafaring  men  jliuX  i.tc 
itants   of   our    western    .shores,   a 
posiing-up  in   the  cabins  of    s 
sels  and  steamboats,  of   corrr 
tions  and  c    "  - 

wiih  the  rt 

a  creature  n.i   uu.iin   >.u,^  ui    t-.>uv»..v:ic 
should  immediately  destroy  iL    Coosid- 
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ering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  although  perhaps 
there  may  be  no  great  cause  of  alarm,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  co-operate  with  the  va- 
rious agricultural  societies  in  spreading 
trustworthy  information  about  the  west- 
ern potato-beetle  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  also  take  steps  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  of  furnishing  ships  trading  to 
America  with  conspicuous  notices  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  above. 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
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MANNERS   AND  CUSTOMS. 

There  is  no  subject  so  difficult  to  treat 
fairly  as  the  manners  of  our  neighbours. 
The  salient  characteristics  of  nations  and 
individuals  are  seldom  their  most  pleas- 
ing ones,  and  it  is  too  much  the  tendency 
of  criticism  to  wear  the  garb  of  blame. 
Many  of  us  unconsciously  share  the  preju- 
dices of  that  enlightened  traveller  who 
declared  in  disgust  that,  could  he  have 
conceived  it  possible  that  the  Continent 
would  be  so  unlike  England,  he  would 
never  have  gone  abroad.  Of  course  "  un- 
consciously," for  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  internationalities  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  we  are  all  eager  to  compare,  to 
learn,  to  select,  and  to  survive  as  speci- 
mens of  the  fittest.  Still  we  do  slip  that 
narrow  gauge,  called  prejudice,  like  a 
little  travelling-thermometer  into  our 
coat  pockets,  and  pull  it  out  only  too 
readily  upon  the  smallest  possible  provo- 
cation, with  a  nod  of  triumph  or  a  chuckle 
of  silent  satisfaction  at  the  superior  state 
of  our  own  social  atmosphere. 

We  have  in  a  former  paper  adverted  to 
the  want  of  manner  that  jars  upon  us  in 
ordinary  German  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  scrupulousness  as  to  form,  our  dis- 
may at  the  want  of  refinement  that  is  only 
too  common  a  table  trait  amongst  our 
Teutonic  friends,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
amongst  them  with  contempt ;  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  finikin  fastidiousness  that  be- 
tokens alike  affectation  and  effeminacy, 
and  betrays  a  smallness  of  mind  that 
practically  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
just  judgment.  They  tell  us  that  we  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  unimportant  de- 
tails of  manner,  and  that  we  should  judge 


a  man  by  his  merits,  and  not  by  his  "  nice 
conduct  of  a  clouded  cane,"  or  the  way  in 
which  he  cuts  up  his  food  and  conveys  it 
to  his  mouth. 

Such     persons    adopt    an    aggressive 
coarseness  of  behaviour,  supposing  it  to 
denote  a  fine  independence  of  the  shams 
and    conventionalities  of  life,  and  it  is  in 
vain  you  would  try  to  persuade  them  that 
a  man  may  combine  eminent   talents,  in- 
corruptible integrity,   and  the  purest  re- 
publican principles  with  some  regard  for 
the   amenities   of    civilized  life  and    the 
feelings   of   his    neighbours.     We  all  re- 
member   Thackeray's    story  of   the   man 
who  rescued  him  from  brigands,  and  lent 
him    1.700/.,   but   whom    he   felt   himself 
obliged  to  cut,  having  met  him  later  at  a 
table  dhote  where  he  was  seen  to  convey 
peas  to  his  mouth  with  the  assistance  of 
his  knife  ;  and  how  he  goes   on  to  relate 
that   he    saw   the  charming   princess    of 
Potztausend-  Donnerwetter     performing 
hideous    feats    of    knife-jugglery   at    the 
royal    table    of    her   illustrious  relatives 
without   blushing,  but  how  and  why,  in 
her    case,    he    condoned    the    otherwise 
unpardonable  offence.     It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  sup,  more 
than  once,  at    royal,  serene,  transparent, 
and  impalpable  tables,  where  the  service 
has  been  of  fine  gold,  and  the  air  literally 
charged  with  diamonds  and  decorations, 
and  yet  to  tremble  at  the  dangerous  dex- 
terity of   her  neighbours  as,  ignoring  the 
humble   merits   of   the   fork  and  spoon, 
they  performed  surprising  and  audacious 
tricks  with  knives   of    Damascene  sharp- 
ness.    It   is    only   fair    to    add,  however, 
that  for  the  most  part  these  distinguished 
personages   belonged    to  a    past   gener- 
ation,  and   that   a  marked  improvement 
may  be  observed  in  the  manners  of  young 
Germany  in  this   respect.     In  the  houses 
of   the  rich,    English    tutors,   governess- 
es, and  bonnes  are  popular   institutions, 
and  persons  of   good  breeding  are  quite 
willing  to  believe  that  moral  integrity  and 
even  intellectual  eminence  may  be  com- 
bined  with    seemliness    of    conduct    at 
table. 

I  remember  once  overhearing  a  charm- 
ing German  lady  say  to  a  countrywoman 
of  my  own,  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
evidently  only  casually  made  at  the  table 
dhdte  dinner  from  which  we  had  just 
risen,  "  I  knew  directly  you  were  Eng- 
lish ;  you  ate  so  prettily  "  —  a  rather  un- 
usual style  of  compliment,  but  very  char- 
acteristic, and  none  the  less  sincere  for 
the  unconscious  epigram  that  lay  hid  be- 
neath its  artlessness.     Very  present  also 
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to  my  mind  is  a  droll  dinner-scenc  that  I  you  know  not  was  Ith  de  pebavk) 

^threatened  at  one  moment  to  end  some- 1  dreat  —  '  '  -  '       •  •• 


hat  iragi-comically  ;  and,  as  a  little 
llustralion  is  allowed  to  be  better  than  a 
good  deal  of  argument,  I  will  venture, 
whilst  on  the  subject  of  table-traits,  to 
record  it  here. 

Scene,  the    ^/Vr  Jahreszeiten  at  Wies- 
baden ;    time,   the   mid-day   table  (Chdte. 
The  table  was  crowded,  and  opposite  to 
our  party  sat  a  stern  middle-aged  Briton, 
of    the    iron-grey,    wiry-whiskered  type  ; 
strong  as  to  boots,  rough  as  to  travelling- 
suit,  uncompromising  as   to   cleanliness. 
The  whole  man  cried   loudly  of   brushes, 
soap,  water,  balhs  and  bristles.     To  him 
enters   presently,  with  much    bustle  and 
scraping  of  chair-legs,  a  fat,  respectable, 
and  (apparently)  good-tempered  German. 
He  mops  his  face  with  a  violent-coloured 
handkerchief,  makes   various  inarticulate 
noises  not  usual  in   polite  societv,  inter- 
mixed with  such  adjurations  to  things  in 
general   as  ''  Du  lieber  IlimmeU    Herr 
je .'     Was  fiir  cine  Hitze  P^  and  so  on. 
ile  of  the  tweed  suit  and  bristling  whisk- 
ers  glances  momentarily  askance  at  his 
neighbour,    as    who   should    say  "What 
specimen  of   humanity  is  this.-*"     Then 
sl'^luiy  drawing  his  chair  aside,  and  mod- 
\'y\    11^  the  expression  of  disgust  and  sur- 
pii.^o  that  has  momentarily  illumined  his 
impassive  countenance,  calmly  continues 
his  decorous  meal.     His  neighbour,  how- 
ever, disgusted  perhaps  in  his  turn  by  his 
exclamations  meeting  with  no  response, 
annoyed,  perhaps,  by    the  ''stony  British 
stare  "  of  the  iron-grey  man,  overcome  by 
that  sense  of  tcedium  vitce  which  a  pause 
in  the   service  is  apt  to  superinduce  in 
even  belter-regulated   dispositions,  runs 
his  hands  through  his  hair,  rubs  his  head 
on  each   side,  and  plunges   his  not  over- 
clean  digits  into  the  dessert-dish  nearest 
to   him.      He    has   already  cracked   and 
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Celtic    blood.      "j; 
that  have  s.i:.!  If 
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host  appears  upon  i 
ours   10  pour  oil  ; 

past.     Notes  of  ,;,^ 

admiration,  an  .  ..« 

hailstones,  till  at  K  i. 

cal  of   the  party   f  c 

dinner  calls   for   immc 
whereas   the  episode   m  I 

for  post-prandial  considcrauuM,  i.,c  i.ui>- 
bub  ceases,  and  order  reigns  once  more 
at  Warsaw.     Colonel  O'Rcil!-     -  .•  -  r.. 
supremely  indifferent  to  bcii 
he  is  not  a  genihm.m  bv  an  , 
man   bagman, 
room,  and  we  h  ^ 

him  a  few   hours  later   .  ./ 

and  with  di^nitv,  in  spot.  it 

a  little  round  table  with  mine  host  ui  ab- 
ject attendance.  He  was  evidently  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  opinion,  and  "could  bet- 
ter eat  with  one  that  did  not  respect  the 
truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a  sloven  or 
unpresentable  person." 

Speaking  roundly,  one  would  say  that 
the  German  manner  is  rough.     It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  there  were  pride 
in  the  unpliability  that  shocks  us.     We 
are,  ourselves,  not  a  demnnstr  irK-.-   t„  ,». 
pie  ;  we  have  never  been 
manners  ;  but  we  sin  ra: 
than  by  commission.  We 
times  from  shyness,  son 
be,  from  pride  ;  but  as  a  ruic  mc  go  i|utci- 
ly  through  life,  and   do   not   pique  our- 
selves on  want  of  politeness  or  g 
giving  an   uncouth  answer  when    . 
one  would  do  equally  well.     Engl: 
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eaten  an  almond,  and  is  returning  for  a    cannot  now  swagger  over  the  co: 
chocolate-cake,  when    his   hand   is   sud- 
denly arrested  in  mid-air. 

"J/^jj/r/"  cries  the  indignant  Briton, 
UTasping  his  arm  as  in  a  vice,  and  in  de- 
Kiult  of  German  (it  wasn't  expected  in 
the  army  examinations  of  the  peril 
speaking  such  French  as  indignation  ga\ 
him  in  that  \\omx^^'' Mossir !  ne  pouvcz 
pas  !  me  faisofts  vtal^  mossir^  tnc  faisons 
>nal^  ICI ! "  and  the  honest  gentleman 
laid  an  expressive  hand  on  the  anti-cli- 
max of  his  waistcoat. 

"Shir!  misther!"  cries  the  outraged 
Teuton  (observe,  in  perfectly  understand- 
able, if  somewhat  eccentric,  Knij;  11. «>!•.), 
shir,  you   are   not   voa   chentlemunsh  j 


as   they   did   in  the 
and   during   the   ha  I 


inces  an  . 
^    ihcr  extii;,. 
has   been   an    ill-conccaied   contempt  of 
our  insularity,  an  impatient  pity  oi  our 
contractcdness,  a  disgust  at  our  want  oC 
martial  ardour,   a    reprehension   of    our 
tame  turning  of  the  cheek,  ah 
ten.  to  the  smiter.  a  general  r 
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teemed  among^st  us,  yet  when  we  have 
had  things  to  do  we  have  not  shrunk  from 
the  doing;  whatever  our  policy  may  be, 
and  whatever  our  faults  as  a  nation,  as 
individuals  we  are  not  cowards.  The 
British  traveller  is  apt  to  be  considerably 
exercised  in  spirit  nowadays  by  the  re- 
pellant  roughness,  the  sort  of  aggressive 
*'Jack  in  office"  manner  that  petty  Prus- 
sian officials,  in  all  the  inflated  self-im- 
portance of  triumphant  red-tapism  and 
successful  bureaucracy,  are  apt  to  adopt 
on  (or  without)  the  slightest  provocation. 
It  is  a  little  hard  for  a  being  whose  im- 
memorial boast,  man  and  boy,  it  has  been 
(as  it  was  that  of  his  father  before  him) 
that  he  could  "lick"  any  three  given 
"foreigners,"  single-handed,  to  find  him- 
self tied  to  an  official  string,  put  in  the 
wrong  about  nothing,  not  allowed  to  put 
himself  in  the  right  and  slip  the  igno- 
minious collar. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  be  pa- 
tient ;  we  ought  to  recognize  in  our 
cousins-german  our  natural  allies,  by 
blood,  by  religion,  by  that  very  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  and  thoroughness 
which  have  brought  about  such  magnifi- 
cent results  in  so  incredibly  short  a  space 
of  time.  The.  determination,  the  silent 
endurance,  the  wholesale  sacrifice,  the 
unmurmuring  devotion  to  duty,  the  total 
absence  of  anything  like  brag  or  boast 
both  before,  during,  and  even  after  the 
late  Franco-Prussian  war,  are  all  quali- 
ties so  dear  to  our  own  hearts,  so  calcu- 
.lated  to  win  respect  and  admiration  from 
us,  that  surely  we  need  not  be  super-sen- 
sitive as  to  the  snubs  we  get  now  and 
then  from  our  successful  relatives.  Be- 
cause our  laurels  are  somewhat  sere  and 
yellow,  we  should  not  forget  how  we  felt 
when  the  intoxication  of  victory  was  ours  ; 
and  if  the  Prussian  eye  has  a  suspicious 
glance  in  it,  ready  to  see  affront  in  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelash  or  the  tension  of  a 
muscle,  we  should  return  the  questioning 
gaze  frankly  and  fearlessly,  and  show  no 
anger  in  reply.  It  is  natural  that  the  talk 
of  these  modern  Titans  should  be  some- 
what tall,  and  their  demands  on  our  admi- 
ration somewhat  excessive  ;  we,  on  our 
part,  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  trial 
as  well  as  triumph  in  the  position  of  the 
iiouveau  riche^  who  wakes  up  suddenly  to 
find  himself  a  millionnaire,  and  is  (some- 
what unreasonably),  expected  by  society 
to  comport  himself  as  modestly  as  though 
Fortune  had  not  turned  her  wheel,  and  he 
were  still  sweeping  out  the  shop. 

Manner,  in  Germany,  varies  according 
to  grades   and    classes    after   a  fashion 
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quite  impossible  in  England,  where  there 
is  such  a  fusion  of  society  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define  with  any  precision 
where  one  class  leaves  off  and  the  other 
begins. 

You  have,  for  instance,  the  military 
manner,  which  consists  in  well-squared 
shoulders,  a  well-belted  waist,  a  regulation 
spine,  an  angular  elbow,  a  click  of  the 
heels,  a  salute  that  is  meant  to  beat  once 
fascinating  and  haughty,  and  a  pronounced 
contempt  for  everything  civilian  beneath 
the  grade  of  a  privy  councillor  or  a  first 
secretary.  And  you  have  the  diplomatic 
manner,  which  is  refined,  lofty,  guarded, 
perhaps  slightly  mysterious,  but  at  the 
same  time  gently  unbending,  always  gal- 
lant, often  epigrammatic,  and  generally 
altogether  amiable,  easy,  and  charming. 
It  maybe  a  feminine  prejudice,  but  great 
statesmen  seem  to  understand  better  how 
to  treat  women  than  do  great  warriors. 
They  have  not  the  hand  forever  on  the 
sword-hilt,  there  is  less  command  in  their 
eye  and  more  amenity  in  their  glance  ; 
the  sense  of  steel  and  the  smell  of  pow- 
der, the  ghastly  traditions  of  blood  and 
iron,  do  not  oppress  you,  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  grisly  heroes  :  it  is,  in  fact, 
easier  to  bandy  words  with  the  greatest 
of  modern  statesmen,  than  to  attempt  the 
mildest  joke,  that  might  be  construed 
into  a  slight  of  his  regiment  or  a  slur  on 
his  Fatherland,  with  the  feeblest  little 
fledgling  of  a  Fdhiidrich.  A  diplomatist 
is  seldom  above  being  charmed  by  a 
pretty  face,  a  lively  manner,  or  a  tasteful 
toilet  ;  and  he  pays  his  compliments  so 
dexterously,  and  sliows  his  appreci  ition 
with  such  fine  tact,  that  he  puts  the  shy- 
est debutaiite  at  her  ease,  and  confirms 
her  success  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
has  elapsed.  But  your  eagle-crested  war- 
rior, to  show  his  stoical  disregard  of  the 
Capuan  luxuries  surrounding  him,  will 
drag  his  sword  after  him,  stalk  calmly 
through  your  train,  and  when  asked  to 
take  his  spurs  out  of  your  furbelows, 
does  it  with  no  more  animated  expres- 
sion of  regret  for  the  devastation  he  has 
caused  than  might  be  expected  of  an  au- 
tomaton. 

No  doubt  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  a  sound  politico-eco- 
nomical principle  ;  but  —  away  from  Ber- 
lin—  you  will  hear  many  a  sigh  over  the 
snug  obscurity  of  former  days,  wlien  each 
little  State  enjoyed  its  own  social  pleas- 
ures, and  talked  of  a  united  Fatherland 
much  as  the  Mahommedan  talks  of  Par- 
adise, not  quite  realizing  how  soon  and 
how  far  the  tips  of  the  Prussian  eagle's 
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wings  were  to  extend  beyond  their  own 
borders,  and  safe  in  senlimental  patriotic 
generalities,  of  which  beer  was  often  the 
foundation  and  bathos  the  outcome. 

Nowadays,  when  Hanover,  for  in- 
stance, is  garrisoned  bv  Prussian  regi- 
ments, when  such  as  have  not  <! 
peared  into  space  of  the  indigc:. 
troops  of  smaller  states  are  sent  far 
atield  to  distant  frontier-towns,  the  inhab- 
itants seem  much  like  school-children, 
bound,  under  the  stern  eye  of  their  mas- 
ter, to  be  on  their  best  behaviour  :  there 
is  a  sense  of  restraint,  a  division  of  opin- 
ion, a  chatin;jj  under  *'  the  wounding  cords 
that  bind  and  strain,"  which  look  trea- 
sonably like  regret  for  the  day  of  small 
things.  The  change  has  not  improved 
the  tone  of  social  life  ;  there  is  an  un- 
certainty, a  suspicion,  a  wavering  towards 
the  new,  a  clinging  to  the  old,  that  has 
disturbed  the  former  free,  unrestrained 
kindliness  of  intercourse.  The  suaviter 
in  modo  has  suffered  on  either  side. 
Whilst  the  weak  clamour  against  the 
fortitcr  in  re,  the  might  which  these  not 
too  merciful  giants  declare  is  their  right, 
they,  on  their  part,  gaze  on  the  futile 
resistance  of  the  protected  and  governed 
with  a  glance  not  exactly  calculated  to 
inspire  love  in  recalcitrant  bosoms. 

But  to  return  to  our  theme.  We  have 
the  legal  manner.  Not  perhaps  what,  at 
a  first  glance,  we  might  expect  it  to  be. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Bacon  philosophy 
or  the  Burleigh  nod  about  it ;  judicial 
calm  and  magisterial  dignity  are  not  its 
characteristics  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  brisk,  clamorous, 
pert,  and  persistent ;  it  tells  of  the  would- 
be-orator,  member  of  Parliament,  minis- 
ter, statesman,  regenerator  of  his  coun- 
try. Some  years  ago,  when  every  little 
local  advocate  had  something  to  say  as 
to  the  grievances  of  Reuss  and  Greiz, 
when  the  Bergs  and  the  Bachs  had  their 
boundaries,  and  the  Krahwinkel  cock 
crowed  the  loudest  of  all.  there  arose  upon 
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could  be  more  trenchant ;  boC  one  ntutc. 
perhaps,  have  lived  In  Gtrmxny p^mr  ki^m 
goAter  la  plaixanterie, 
A^.iin,  wc  have  the 
ncr,   of  which    the  ex 
ooDularly  sup|>o»ed  to 
rence     to    the   or 
lirs  of   life,  and  at) 
lor    evolving  camels 
out   of  that  inner    m 
furnishes  the  o»; 
supply  of   happy  .. 
that  has  lived  in   Gci 
to  take  off  his  hat.  and 
in  respectful     ' 


of  manner,  t 
that  simplicii)  •> 
her  great  meti  ? 
ophcrs,    poets. 


1  oi   t:ui 
ness  of 


utc 
led 
modesty 
purpose, 
•  -tiish 
los- 
....ether 


nature  claims  them  as  her  own,  or  art  ot 
science  say,  "  These  are  mine,"  they  go 
their  silent  way,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  not  expecting 
admiration,  not  claiming  recognition, 
scarcely  desiring  reward  ;  certain  only  of 
one  thing,  and  happ^*  in  the  certainty 
that  if  they  labour  with  love,  if  they  do 
good  work  for  the  work's  sake,  ihcv  will 
not  have  lived  in  vain.  We  may  laugh 
at  their  helplessness,  their  absence  of 
mind,  their  careless  costume,  their  want 
of  savoir  vivrc,  but  it  is  with  a  tender 
laughter  that  savours  more  of  love  than 
ridicule  ;  that  is  aware  of  its  own  follv, 
and  is  mentally  conscious  that  it  oniy 
ripples  round  the  feet  of  tlusr  Lreatoncs, 
whose   heads    have    a  jck    the 

stars.     There  is  an  ur.  1  e  of  all 

self-consciousness  or  ^^nm-ice  about 
them  ;  and  if  we  criticise  their  o-jtrr  men 
it  is  with  the  bantc  s  wc 

keep  our    little    ]  for 

those  we  love  best  at  hunu\  .»n  1  k:-\\  our 
feeble  jokes  upon  the  peculLiritics  and 
characteristics  of  our  f- 

Again,  there  is  the  ^  mner,  in 

conlemplatin.:    '"' '•    we 

seem  to  be  i 
chronicle  of    1.  -  ... 


tlie  political  horizon  of  Germany  a  hgure, 

heroic  in  its  massive  muscularity  of   out-    boots   and  rapiers,  its 

line,  and  wielding  the  battle-axe  of  despot- jbroidercd   breeches,  i:^ 

ic  authority  with  almost  Berserker  wrath.  I  ness,   its  sliced   cars 

Prince  Bismarck,  then    simply    Herr  von  j  smoking-bouts  and    i. 

Bismarck,  the  hated  and  despised  of   the    unions  and   guilds   and  wild   n. 

popular    party,    was    already  famous    for  j  are  so  manv  anachronism*.     T»i 

his  grim  and  terse  comprehensiveness  of   swashbucklers,  w! 

expression.     He  had  just  done  a  magnifi-   on  their  rapiers, 

cent  silent   stroke  of  business   with   the 'and  a  blow,  whose   i.i. 

prime   minister  of  another  country,  and    decorous  citizen,  who 

as  he  bade  him  farewell,  remarked  in  his    tine  virtues,  and   use   •. 

own    quiet    wav,  "  And  now  I    am   going   ing  it,  are   a  rather  ler- 

\xom^  10  sit  upon  the  lawyers  r'     Nothing   pride  thr  — '--^  on    ; 
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ance  of  youth,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
play  any  pranks  that  suggest  themselves 
should  genial  inspiration  move  them  to 
midnight  wassail,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
non-student  world,  time  puts  a  merciful 
period  to  these  follies,  and  even  the 
wildest  Bursch  cannot  carry  his  peculiar 
traditions  into  social  life  with  him. 

In  a  country  where  coronets  and  quar- 
terings  are  counted  up  as  cardinal  vir- 
tues, where  the  pretensions  of  the  ca- 
naille are  cavilled  at,  the  bourgeoisie 
snubbed,  the  noble  divided  from  the  "ig- 
noble," even  in  the  ranks  of  the  theatres, 
and  where,  without  a  title,  you  cannot  go 
to  court,  we  are  sure  to  find  a  vast 
amount  of  etiquette  ;  but  (my  German 
friends  will  be  angry  with  me,  I  know) 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  politeness. 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  language  we 
shall  see  that  the  cumbrous  phraseology 
of  etiquette  counts  for  more  than  that 
simple  politeness  of  the  heart,  which  is 
but  the  sublimated  abnegation  of  self 
that  marks  the  manner  of  the  true  gentle- 
man. Again,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
woman,  her  position  and  her  work,  we 
shall  see  how  much  more  fortunate  are 
we  than  our  German  sisters  in  these  par- 
ticulars ;  how  much  more  tenderly  we 
are  treated  ;  how  far  greater  a  liberty  of 
action  is  allowed  us,  and  how  fair  and 
free  are  our  lives  when  compared  with 
theirs. 

It  is  true  that  a  larger  social  horizon 
is  opening  for  Germany  ;  the  partition  of 
class-prejudices  must  fall  as  the  sphere 
of  action  is  widened,  as  men  learn  to  see 
that  all  work  is  honourable  if  undertaken 
in  an  honourable  spirit,  when  bankers 
and  merchants  will  cease  to  be,  as  is  now 
the  case,  almost  exclusively  Israelites  ; 
when  younger  sons  will  don  the  robe  and 
assume  the  cassock,  and  cure  the  sick, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  office  dignifies 
the  man  at  least  as  much  as  the  man  dig- 
nifies the  office.  Until  then,  perhaps, 
the  roughness  of  manner,  the  want  of 
manner  that  shocks  us  in  the  mass  of 
the  German  middle  class,  will  keep  noble 
and  simple  apart.  It  scarcely  can  be 
otherwise  ;  yet  all  who  love  Germany 
must  long  for  the  day  when  a  wider  and 
more  liberal  view  in  these  matters  shall 
be  hers,  and  when  progress  and  develop- 
ment shall  have  cast  forever  in  the  back- 
ground that  petty  personal  view  of  things 
which  for  long  years  kept  her  small  de- 
spite her  innate  elements  of  greatness. 

But,  before  I  pass  away  from  the  sub- 
ject, let  me  say  a  word  of  that  true-heart- 
ed, simple,  childlike  manner  that  belongs 
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to  no  class,  that  is  independent  of  rank 
or  profession,  that  wins  your  confidence, 
that  makes  your  heart  warm  within  you, 
that  shines  like  truth  itself  out  of  the 
honest  eyes  that  are  looking  into  yours, 
and  clasps  your  hand  in  blameless  broth- 
erhood. Even  as  I  write  these  words  a 
scene  rises  before  my  eyes  of  a  long  gar- 
den-parlour, with  windows  that  look  on 
the  one  side  into  the  dusty  poplar-bor- 
dered road,  and  on  the  other  across  a 
rough  grassplat,  where  the  great  walnut- 
tree  makes  a  chequered  shade,  and  the 
old  sun-dial  is  marking  the  silent  hours. 
Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  are 
sprawling  on  the  bare  floor ;  the  after- 
noon is  hot,  and  they  are  tired  of  play 
out  of  doors.  Somewhat  fretful,  as  is 
the  manner  of  their  kind  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  fling  their  arms  and  legs 
to  and  fro,  and  stare  at  the  window. 
Suddenly  the  Herr  Professor  passes  at  a 
swinging  trot  ;  he  is  going  to  his  Kegel- 
club  beyond  the  town-gates,  but  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  two  little  red, 
discontented  faces,  and  turning  in,  takes 
a  book  from  the  table,  and  without  fur- 
ther greeting  or  preamble  begins  to  read. 
With  chin  in  hand,  and  eyes  big  with 
wonder  and  expectation,  the  children 
gaze  up  at  the  Herr  Professor  (his  name 
is  known  all  over  the  civilized  globe)  as 
he  tells  them  the  immortal  Mdrchen  oi 
AschenbrddeL     When  he  comes  to  — 

RUck  i  di  giick 
Blut  ist  im  Schuck, 

the  eyes  grow  rounder  and  the  gaze  more 
intent.  The  humorous  manner,  the  dear 
kindly  voice,  hold  others  enthralled  be- 
sides the  little  unconscious  sensational- 
ists. Ah  me  !  it  is  all  over  now,  I  went 
there  the  other  day,  and  they  had  put 
a  smart  new  storey  on  the  top  of  the 
summer  parlour  :  a  Tivoli  had  been  insti- 
tuted opposite,  and  the  tum-ti-tum  of  the 
drum  and  the  tootle-tooing  of  the  cornet 
made  night  hideous.  Where  the  walnut- 
tree  stood,  a  cockney  summer-house 
flaunted  in  gimcrack  splendour,  and  the 
dear  old  sun-dial  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  the  face  of  the  earth,  out  of 
love  with  the  changes  that  told  the 
"times  were  out  of  joint."  The  story 
was  told  ;  Cinderella  had  driven  off  with 
her  prince  in  the  pumpkin  chariot  ;  the 
wise  kind  eyes  were  closed  ;  the  voice 
we  had  loved  was  silent  ;  and  out  in  the 
churchyard,  extra  muros,  the  busy  brain 
was  resting  from  its  labours,  and  a  hie 
jacet  told  us  all  that  remained  to  tell  of 
the  story. 


I^re  apt  to  consider  as  one  of  the  essen 
tials    of  good-breeding  our  cousins-ger- 
man  know  nothing.     As  a  rule  all  classes 
u 
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Of  that  reticence  of  manner  which  we :  writteo,  for  the  edification  of  the  unlet- 


tered, in     ' 

ticic  BIi&». 

[talk   at   the   top   of   their  very  powerful   one's  pilgrim. 


voices  ;  no  man  waits  for  his  neighbour 
to  finish  the  observations  he  has  began  ; 
he  shouts  in  reply  as  though  the  main 
object  were  to  be  heard  at  any  cost. 
Take  a  ca/tfj  a  steamer,  a  railway-car- j 

^iage,  any  place  of  public  resort  where  two  generally  as  regards   a    co 
jor  three  Teutons  are  gathered  together,   every  province  has  its  own  j 
and  the  result  will  be  vociferous.     That ;  tions,  and   where   a  co- 
finer  instinct  which  teaches  the  talker  to  I  tion  has  pre«<?rv<?d  ibc^. 
lower  his  voice  in  a  picture-gallery  or  a  !  religious  t 


a   little   more  *  ..  ■ 
exclusively  for  the 

seem  to  be  the  tin.  „  - -  ... 

demonstrations. 
Of  customs  we  can  only  sr>e.ik 
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public  garden,  and  produces  a  pleasant 
hush    in    clubs,  reading-rooms,  and  the- 


Very    i; 
ideas,   is   tiic 


accord  ini(    to    our 


that 


strangers    must 
Thus  when  you 

•  -  •>asc  10 

ou  will 

....  or 

«. 

.  ask  to 


atres,  is  entirely  wanting  here.     There  is  j  make  the  first  advance. 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  what  they  i  arrive  in  a  town  where 
are  saying;  any  one  may  hear  it;  what   remain  for  any  length 
need  to  make  a  mystery  about  why  you  ,  provide  yourself  ^vif*    .r 
are  parting  with  your  nursemaid,  or  what  j  two,  you  will  j 
you  are  going  to  have  for  dinner  ?  I  ratioren^  or  ht);- 

Nor,  as  a   rule,  will   the   publicity  of ;  and  you  will  drive  i- 
Rhine  steamers,  railway-carriages,  Dan- j  ing  cards.     These  c 
ube  boats,  or  post-waggons  in  any  way   returned,  and  s',   r;  ,    . 
moderate  the  demonstrations  of  affection  i  man  or  laquai^-L  /.,/.t 
with  which  many  of  your  fellow-travellers  I  see   the  iierrschajUn^  auJ    -a;*!  then  in 
will  beguile  the  way.     It  is  quite  custom- (due  form   deliver  his  m.ist<»r'.%  message, 
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ary  for   betrothed   couples    to  exchange   requesting  the  honour  of 
the   most   intimate   endearments,  sitting  |  dinner,  on  such  a  day  at  : 
enlaced  in  each  other's  arms,  beneath  the  j  o'clock  as  the  r 
very    noses    of     their    respective    /^r<;// ,  arrive  on  the  1' 
Mamas  and  Hcrr  Papas,  who,  in  stout  |  duty  to  reque.si  i.v.   n  -i. 
complacency,   are    probably   also   sitting  i  you  to  all  the  ladies   present. 
hand-in-hand  and  beaming  on   things  in 
general  in  a  state  of  mild  beatitude  that 
nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or  an  ex- 
plosion could  disturb.     There  is  nothing 
surreptitious  about  the  matter;  no  ** fear- 
ful joy,"  snatched  in  a  moment  of  ardour 
or  agony  ;  no  blushing  or  bashfulness,  no 
coyness  or  tremor,  neither  haste  nor  hesi- 
tation.    No,  there  they  sit;  square  and  j  doing   reverence 
broad,  solidly  satisfied,  and  partaking  of    i 
the  kisses  and  i\\Q.  But/erbroiier  \\\\\\  calm 
impartiality.     If  the  journey  be  long,  you 
may  not  improbably  be  tempted  to  wish 
the   boat  would   blow  up,  so  wearisome 
and  distasteful  to  you  will  become   the 
enforced  proximity  of  their  prosaic  famil- 
iarities.    It  will  be   objected   that  tliese    ; 
are   not  the   manners   of  good   society;    \v 
nevertheless,  they  are  the  manners  that ;  ease,  to  abstain  tro 
will  meet  you  in  every  public  conveyance 'at  the  bobbing,  sh 
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lieutenant's  wife,  and  then  ii.  turn  have  lo 

receive  jtfwr  court,  namely,  the  h'j<*Kinde 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Fatherland  ;  manners  authorized  by  cus- 
tom and  sanctioned  by  precedent.  They 
have  even  created  a  walk  of  art  that  must 
be  familiar  to  you  in  the  cheap  coloured 
prints  adorning  inn-parlours  and  humble 
domestic    dwellinjzs,    beneath    which   is 


macing  in  which  you  at 
unwilling  part.     You  fee. 
who  dip  and  wriggle  as  tJ 
born  are  criticisinij  vour  w.i 
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consistent  with  your  ideas  of  personal 
dignity  will  you  sink  before  these  your 
fellow-creatures.  The  blood  rushes  to 
your  face  partly  in  pride,  partly  in  em- 
barrassment, and  you  wish  yourself  well 
out  of  this  galere;  yet  you  are  angry 
with  yourself  with  an  unreasoning  anger 
for  your  want  of  philosophy  and  your  un- 
pliable  spine.  Experience,  it  is  true, 
will  make  these  scenes  familiar  and  in- 
different to  you  ;  you  will  gather  courage 
to  preserve  your  natural  gait,  to  grant 
your  limbs  the  freedom  to  which  they 
have" been  accustomed,  to  be  polite  and 
pleasant,  and  to  go  your  own  way  without 
attempting  to  ape  manners  that  went  out 
of  fashion  in  England  before  Queen 
Charlotte  died.  It  is  only  the  first  step 
that  costs  ;  but  it  costs  a  great  deal ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  very  young  woman  to 
preserve  \.\\q.  juste  iiiilieu  between  a  mod- 
est desire  to  conform  to  the  customs  of 
the  country  and  a  sense  of  mortification 
at  aping  manners  which  she  does  not 
admire,  and  cannot  cordially  desire  to 
successfully  imitate.  The  absurdity  of  a 
German  curtsey  would  be  ridiculous  if  it 
were  not  sublime. 

In  all  the  sociable  little  Residenz  towns, 
the  ministers  being  allowed  a  certain 
yearly  sum  for  Tafelgeld  (table  money), 
are  bound  to  give  a  proportionate  number 
of  balls  and  dinners  ;  and  to  these  (if  you 
are  of  the  Gesellschaft)  you  are  certain  to 
be  bidden.  To  leave  you  out,  because 
you  give  neither  balls  nor  dinners  in  re- 
turn, would  be  to  insult  your  class  ;  and 
this  liberal  view  of  social  obligations  pro- 
duces a  most  pleasant  result. 

How  many  charming  young  married 
women  there  are  in  England  who  would 
be  glad  to  amuse  themselves,  happy  to 
dance  in  muslin,  if  Mechlin  be  denied 
them  ;  how  many  that  would  adorn  soci- 
ety, make  drawing-rooms  that  are  dull 
with  dowagers  and  diamonds  gay  with 
bright  youth  and  pleasant  laughter  ;  yet 
they  are  not  asked,  because  they  give  no 
dinners  in  return  ;  because  the  alderman's 
wife,  who  is  blazing  with  the  diamonds 
of  Golconda  and  the  gold  of  Ophir,  would 
wonder,  and  the  county  member's  wife 
would  be  disgusted  at  the  simplicity  dis- 
played in  the  cheap  gown  of  the  "young 
person"  opposite  and  marvel  at  the 
"  qu'^er  people  "  you  had  got  about  you. 
In  Germany  there  is  no  snobbishness  of 
this  kind  ;  there  is  class-prejudice,  but 
let  it  only  be  known  that  you  are  a  lady, 
your  welcome  will  be  just  as  warm  though 
you  come  in  cloth  of  frieze  instead  of 
cloth  of  gold.     You  are  asked  to  amuse 
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and  to  be  amused  ;  you  can  enjoy  your- 
self quite  as  well,  though  you  be  only  a 
lieutenant's  wife,  as  though  you  were  a 
countess  from  before  the  deluge  ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  liberal  view  of 
things  is,  that  youth  and  gaiety,  and 
fresh  toilets  and  bright  faces,  are  gen- 
erally to  be  found  at  German  balls,  though 
there  may  not  be  so  much  jewellery  and 
pomp  and  circumstance  as  your  preju- 
diced mind  may  deem  desirable  on  such 
festive  occasions.  What  you  are,  not 
what  you  have,  is  the  only  matter  to  be 
considered  ;  and  if  you  are  what  society 
expects  you  to  be,  you  may  anticipate 
what  our  transatlantic  friends  term  "  a 
good  time." 

There  is  a  custom  —  namely,  that  most 
inconvenient  one  of  the  younger  sons  all 
bearing  the  family  title  —  which,  whilst 
speaking  of  society,  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence.  So  long  as  cadets  of  noble  fam- 
ilies remain  within  their  own  borders,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  serious  incon- 
venience. Everybody  knows  everything 
about  everybody  else  (and  a  great  deal 
besides),  and  not  a  shopkeeper  but  is  per- 
fectly aware  what  credit  it  will  be  safe  to 
give  to  the  young  count,  between  whom 
and  the  "county"  there  are  ten  stalwart 
lives,  and  whose  modest  appanage  barely 
suffices  to  find  him  in  gloves  and  cigars. 
But  it  becomes  rather  a  serious  matter 
for  a  youngster,  should  exceptional  fate 
send  him  on  his  travels,  to  have  iioletis 
volens  a  title  tacked  on  to  his  name. 
Every  innkeeper  makes  a  note  of  it,  and 
the  bill  swells  into  an  important  docu- 
ment. Should  he  buy  anything,  the  shop- 
keeper scarcely  expects  he  will  gather  up 
the  dirty  coppers  and  debased  silver  that 
lie  on  the  greasy  counter ;  should  any 
one  bring  him  a  parcel,  a  Trinkgeld m\ist 
be  forthcoming  ;  he  cannot  haggle  with 
droschky-drivers  or  squabble  with  land- 
lords. Noblesse  oblige,  and  who  is  to 
guess  that  the  young  scion  of  nobility  is 
not  the  man  in  possession,  not  even  the 
rich  man's  heir.''  He  is,  perhaps,  a  like- 
lier man  than  either  of  them,"  with  a 
greater  air  of  command  about  him,  bear- 
ing a  bolder  front,  going  through  life 
gaily,  and  smiling  in  as  debonair  a  fashion 
as  though  the  ancestral  acres  were  his, 
and  thousands  of  thalers  made  heavy  the 
money-bags  at  home. 

But  seeing  the  insane  rage  for  titles  of 
every  description  that  exists  in  Germany, 
it  is  almost  futile  to  expect  that  the  own- 
ers of  such  distinction  as  hereditary  rank 
should  consent  to  lay  it  down  ;  and  every 
Jew  banker,  every  successful  speculator, 
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H^B  cringe,  contrive,  tight,  fawn,  or  grovel  to 
I^B  attain  the  grand'object  of  this  much-cov- 
■^  eled  distinction.  The  ridiculous  official 
appellations,  the  preposterous  pretcn- 
,  sions,  the   contemptible   hankering  after 

merely  honorary  titles,  makes  a  certain 
section  of  German  society  the  scene  of 
childish  rivalries  that  are  a  fair  butt  for 
the  criticism  of  outsiders. 

The  old  nobility  look  upon  these  Neu- 
^ebackene  (newly-baked)  pretensions  with 
scorn  and  disgust ;  the  class  below  such 

1  aspirants   treat   the    matter   with    biting 

satire  ;  and  to  outsiders  the  comble  dt 
_  folie  appears  reached  by  the  wives  insist- 
ing on  sharing  the  titles  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  so  that,  if  you  would  avoid  of- 
fence, you  must  train  your  mind  and  tor- 
ture your  tongue  to  acquire  the  custom 
of  saying,  "  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Privy-Coun- 
cilloress;"  "  At  your  commands,  Mrs. 
Over-police  Directoress  ; "  "After  you, 
Mrs.  Riding- Foresteress  ;  "    "No  doubt. 
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joy  their  leisure  with  diLMiifv.  Tljene 
"gardens"  ar  1  ia 

the   humbler  the 

mysteries  of  accuiuittodaiiott  ti  u  a»  well 
not  to  pry  too  curiously ;  but  at  a  rule 
the  family  food  has  to  t>e  cooked  in  the 
town,  and  brought  out  in  baskets  lined 
with   baize   b.  .\\  of  all  work«  to 

whom   the  ru  ts  are  a  cause  of 

perpetual  aggr.iv.i;ion.  "Have  you  a 
garden? "is  no  uncommon  question  for 
a  servant  to  .t-^-  «vI<«-  you  are  engaging 
her,  and   the  of  it   is   that   00 

groaning  to  aji-. :    •  <!iis:v  hi  'hroad* 

is  to  be  included  in  the 
Very  amusing  is  the  < 
ing  all  the  little  items  ot  famiiy  news, 
sending  sentimental  greetings  and  food 
farewells,  through  the  dirty  daily  sheet 
that  is  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Anzei^^e.  It  makes  no  pretence  to  poli- 
tics ;  it  ignores  literature  and  the  drama 
(except  in  the  form  of  advertisement); 
its   mission   being  at  once  to  soothe  the 


Mrs.  Consulting-Architectress  ,  "  "  With  j  feelings    and   supply   the    stomach.      It 

mingles  the  materi.il  with  the  immaterial 
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sustenance  offered  to  the  ho 
many  a  matron  would  not  think  the  whole 
duty  of  woman  accomplished  unless  she 
had  read  the  Anseige  through,  from  A  to 
Z,  before  sundown.  The  communica- 
tions, taken  at  random,  run  rauch  as  fol- 
lows ; 

To-day,  at  11.35  P-*'-»  *"y  **^**'  ^'^  **** 
Louisa  Kramer,  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
strong  and  lively  boy. 

A.L:th  Ekifrs, 

cij  J/msbamd, 


If 


pleasure,  Mrs.  Inspectoress  of  Sewers 

"As  you  say,  Mrs.  Veritable  {wirk!iche)\\x\  a  manner  that  is  often  intc"^-' 
Privy  -  Councilloress,"  or  Commercial-  In  not  a  few  houses  it  is  the 
Councilloress,  or  Doctoress,  or  Assessor- 
ess.  I  think,  aftersuch  vagaries  as  these, 
it  must  be  conceded  even  by  democrats 
that  the  titles  of  prince,  count,  or  baron 
bear  about  them  an  antique  simplicity. 

That  love  of  nature  which  seems  born 
with  every  German  has  brought  about  a 
passion  for  villeggiatitra  for  which  we 
have  no  parallel  in  England.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  prosperous  citizen  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  repair,  attended  by 
his  numerous  following,  to  his  so-called 
"garden."  Here  he  will  smoke  the  cal- 
umet of  contemplation  whilst  he  gazes 
enchantedly  on  his  patch  of  potatoes  or  outs 
his  prolific  pear-trees.  If  he  be  well  to 
do  he  will  probably  have  erected  a  Som- 
mcr-Wohnmig  ox\  his  patch  of  ground  ;  a 
shady  arbour  will  crown  a  mount  over- 
looking the  roadway,  and  here  you  will 
see  his  spouse,  stocking  in  hand,  presid- 
ing over  the  coffee-table,  whilst  his 
daughters  air  their  charms  (invariably  in 
low  dresses)  and  criticise  the  passers-by 
with  evident  pleasure  and  much  vivacity 
of  manner. 

From  the  streets  of  the  shabbiest  little 
towns,  where  the  tields  beyond  are  with- 
in a  stone's  throw,  and  where  other  than  \ 
the  existing  urban  arrangements  would  * 
seem  unnecessary,  you  will  yet  tind  that 
the  chief  butcher'and  baker  have  erected 
their  Tusculums,  whither  they  retire,  so 
sooQ  as  the  warm  season  arrives,  to  cn- 
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c  betrothal  of  oar 

.. v..^    .. ..a    Mr.    Au>^-uhaiur 

August  JA^vr, 

Emilia  Mtytr^  bcrn  Ssn^er. 

To-mnrrow  I  shall  receive  fat  berringi,  at 
also  su|>crtinc  oysters  and  Elbe  salmoo,  from 

H.-imburgh.      Pondering  persons  (.ftr-ittf  nf 
JUctiretuU)^  be  pleased  to  t: 


To  those  friends  who  accompanied 
'     "'*rccn  I luntsroan  *' on  our  iK  j-niufc, 
nee  again  our  hearty  greetings  and 

Kari  ^ckrwdcr.  Ma*  Stmmff,  FHtt  IHrn^. 
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To-morrow  and  the  eight  following  nights, 
being  moonlit,  the  gas-lanterns  will  not  be 
illuminated. 

By  Order  of  Police. 

The  Grand-Duke  Henry  XXXVIIL  of  Katz- 
enellenhagen  has  been  pleased  to  confer,  on 
occasion  of  his  late  visit  to  our  Serene  Court, 
the  Grand  Order  of  the  Cat  on  Colonel  and 
Adjutant  the  Baron  von  Minkwitz  ;  and  the 
same  Order  (IL  Class)  on  the  Major  and 
Court  Chamberlain  Herr  von  Goldschliissel. 

If  the  fool  who  was  kicked  out  of  the  Quinze 
Club  on  Friday  night  does  not  immediately 
send  an  apology  to  the  parties  insulted,  he 
may  look  to  have  his  nose  pulled  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity. 

Signed,  the  Club  Members. 

Prime  pork  sausages,  together  with  smoked 
ham  and  geesebreasts,  are  to  be  had  from  to- 
morrow (inclusive)  every  Wednesday  by 

Widow  IBollman. 

Bewitching  maiden,  may  thy  thoughts  wan- 
der beneath  moonlit  skies  to  him  who,  forced 
from  thy  beloved  presence,  will  never  forget 
the  charmed  hours  spent  beside  thee  in  the 
midst  of  Nature's  green  delights. 

H.  X.  M.  F. 

The  cackling  of  the  two  geese  that  has  long 
been  a  source  of  suppressed  annoyance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Duke  Street  is  hereby  publicly 
protested  against. 

The  Inhabitants. 

With  which  example  we  may,  perhaps,  as 
well  conclude. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LOST  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  while  the 
boast  of  the  world's  progress  and  of  its 
discoveries  of  new  knowledge  is  in  every- 
body's mouth,  people  do  not  take  note  as 
they  should  of  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  are  forever 
passing  out  of  it.  Every  man  of  mature 
age  who  has  used  his  opportunities  car- 
ries away  something  at  his  death  which  is 
irrecoverable  when  once  the  voice  is  si- 
lent, the  hand  still,  and  which  one  would 
like  to  have  put  on  record  somewhere, 
and  preserved  as  part  of  the  universal 
stock  of  experience.  Yet  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  carry  out  this  natural  desire 
the  results  are  disappointing.  Things 
have  a  way  of  going  into  very  small  com- 
pass, and  what  is  most  vital  and  personal 
in  any  man's  memory  is  incommunica- 
ble. The  living  witness  most  often  can- 
not bequeath  more  than  the  dead  form  of 
his  recollections.  The  wisdom,  the  hu- 
mour, the  good  stories,  the  true  maxims, 


all  marked  by  the  character  of  their  gen- 
eration ;  the  humanities  that  sweeten  the 
worst  of  times  ;  the  salt  that  is  not  want- 
ing in  the  most  corrupt  —  age  after  age 
the  veil  of  oblivion    sinks  over  and  en- 
velops them  all.  How  small  is  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  past,  whatever  the  date, 
compared    with  what   is  lost   of  it !    Dr. 
Johnson  in  one  of  his  lives  of  the  poets 
remarks  that  the  materials   for  a  biogra- 
phy die  out  in  two  or  three  years.     Yet 
every   generation    contains    some  whose 
business   it  is   to  set  on  foot  traditions. 
There  are  within  the  knowledge  of  all  of 
us   young  persons,  probably  insignificant 
and  unnoticed,  who  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to   us  if  we   could  but    recognize 
this   mission   in   them  ;  especially  if  any 
prevision  could  tell  us  that  in   them  our 
memory  would  last  more  distinctly,  with 
more  truth   of  detail,  more  picturesque- 
ness  of  outline,  than  in  any  other  living 
creature.     Becoming   conscious  of    this, 
it   would  be  impossible  not  to  be  solici- 
tous for   their   good  opinion,  not  to  be 
careful  that  nothing  unworthy  of  our  rep- 
utation should  transpire  before  them,  not 
to  aim  at  doing  ourselves  credit  in  their 
presence.     We   should  feel  as  if  always 
sitting  for  our  portrait  if  we  knew  that 
through  them    we  should   live  longest  — 
an  idea,  a  person,  a  fact  —  after  we  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  region  of  sense  ;  that 
our  name,  invested  with  an  individuality, 
would  pass  their   lips  in  the   ears    of  an 
unborn  generation  ;  that  our  words  would 
be  repeated    as  they  were  spoken  ;  that 
our  form,  action,  countenance  would  be 
revivified    through     their     descriptions  ; 
that  an    image  of    ourselves  would    rise 
real,  though  transient,  in   another  scene 
than  that  we  know  ;  that   some  ghost  of 
our  living  self  would  flit  before  the  com- 
ing time  through   their  means.     It  is    of 
no  use,  however,  posturing  ourselves  for 
the  chance  of    this  prospective   celebra- 
tion, for  the  future  chronicler  lies  hid.    If 
we  set  ourselves  guessing  a  thousand   to. 
one  we  should  guess  wrong;  for  with  the 
best  memory  and  the   most  vigilant  ob- 
servation, chance   and  fancy  have    more 
to  do  with  the  use  of  these  powers   than 
any  deliberate  will  or  intention. 

This  fleeting,  visionary,  possible  meas- 
ure of  fame,  such  as  it  is,  represents  the 
biography  of  the  million,  more  than  many 
of  us  can  reasonably  reckon  upon  ;  but 
even  biography  two-volumed  and  full- 
blown depends  upon  these  chroniclers 
for  most  both  of  its  use  and  of  its  charm. 
They  bring  before  the  reader,  not  what 
the  man  did  —  which  seems,  if  vve  think 
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of  it  in  our  own  case,  so  little  a  part  of 
ourselves  —  but  what  he  was.  They 
make  the  difference  between  a  dead  and 
a  living  record.  If  we  can  inrjagine  the 
feelings  of  those  who  know  that,  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not,  their  life  will  certain- 
ly be  written  by  somebody,  who  cannot 
read  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Times 
without  reflecting  that  their  turn  will 
come  some  day,  we  can  fancy  how  anx- 
ious they  must  be  that  something  of  their 
real  selves  may  shine  through  the  words, 
words,  words,  the  flatteries,  the  bad  hits, 
the  mistaken  surmises  and  interpreta- 
tions that  too  often  make  up  the  account. 
For  we  really  cannot  suppose  any  re- 
spectable shade  being  pleased  by  flatter- 
ing blunders.  If  he  is  still  open  to  any 
terrestrial  interests,  if  his  name  is  still 
dear,  it  must  be  as  attached  to  its  owner, 
with  all  his  characteristics  and  even  fail- 
ings, himself  surviving  in  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  go  to 
make  up  character  is  of  course  a  distinct 
thing  altogether  from  the  power  of  pic- 
turing character.  A  picture  of  character, 
however  well  delineated  and  true  to  its 
subject,  has  been  assimilated  and,  so  to 
say,  digested  by  the  writer's  mind.  It 
does  not  show  us  the  man  through  his 
own  words,  manners,  aspects,  but  only 
the  effect  which  these  and  his  actions 
combined  have  produced  upon  an  acute 
observer.  Clarendon's  characters  give 
his  own  summary;  they  do  not  supply  us 
with  material  on  which  to  form  our  inde- 
pendent estimate.  It  is  the  pure  gift  of 
reproduction  that  some  possess,  manifest- 
ing itself  accidentally  and  without  inten- 
tion, which  brings  a  man  and  the  times 
he  lived  in  suddenly  within  our  reach, 
carries  us  back,  and  revives  the  dead. 
Lively  picturesque  chroniclers  who  are 
to  do  so  much  for  their  generation  are  of 
course  scarce.  Most  people  are  too  full 
of  themselves  or  their  objects  to  note  the 
instruments  through  which  these  objects 
are  attained  ;  and  mere  busybodies  or 
scandal-lovers  are  a  distinct  species. 
But  some  men  are  born  observers  and 
readers  of  their  kind,  of  what  people  say 
and  do  apart  from  any  personal  concern. 
How  people  look  when  they  say  and  do 
anything,  with  what  words,  what  deport- 
ment, what  tricks,  graces,  mannerisms  — 
all  this  is  interesting  to  them,  constitutes 
their  intellectual  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment. Passion,  malignity,  prejudice, 
alike  disqualify  one  for  taking  in  correct 
impressions,  and  committing  them  to 
memory  intact.  Few  things  are  more  de- 
lightful  than    the  conversation  of    such 
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persons  where  their  powers  of  expression 
and  other  social  gifts  do  justice  to  their 
matter  —  some  country  rector  perhaps, 
whose  life  has  brought  him  in  contact 
with  every  class  of  the  community,  and 
who  has  found  something  to  exercise  his 
talent  in  them  all.  How  schoolmasters, 
and  learned  doctors,  and  original  think- 
ers, and  fine  Ladies,  and  country  mag- 
nates, and  rustics,  relics  of  another  state 
of  things,  rise  and  stand  before  us  and 
say  their  say  by  turns  !  Or  it  may  be 
the  last,  least  distinguished  member  of 
an  illustrious  literary  circle,  or  some  sole 
lingerer  of  an  exclusive  coterie  fondly 
dwelling  on  the  memories  that  are  now 
his  world.  What  strange  exciting  inter- 
course have  we  been  holding;  what  dark- 
ness closes  over  all  when  death  breaks 
the  magic  spell  of  graphic  narrative ! 
Or  perhaps  it  is  some  keen-sighted,  act- 
ive-minded, well-memoried  old  maid, 
whose  life  has  been  passed  in  one  spot, 
herself  the  depository  of  other  memories, 
the  receiver  of  old  confidences.  What 
can  she  not  tell  of  the  old  times  —  which 
of  all  old  times  are  most  universally  in- 
teresting—  the  times  out  of  our  reach, 
but  with  which  we  still  own  some  per- 
sonal relations  !  Taking  her  in  the  vein 
we  are  transported  into  another  world  ; 
she  rises  into  the  historical.  Old  scenes, 
old  state,  and  courtesies,  rivalries,  court- 
ships, bitternesses,  diversions  start  into 
being ;  and  always  with  some  marked 
differences  from  the  received  notions  of 
the  characters  and  incidents  concerned. 
The  private  view  very  rarely  indeed  coin- 
cides with  the  view  which  the  outside 
world  has  settled  into.  The  images  re- 
tained, the  words  and  action  which  em- 
phasize them,  all  present  another  picture 
from  our  previous  conception.  The  char- 
acter which  posed  so  gracefully  in  common 
fame  and  report  looks  a  good  deal  more 
lifelike  and  less  typical  of  the  lofty  vir- 
tues, while  names  which  have  had  an  ill 
sound  till  now  are  humanized  by  redeem- 
ing points  and  shine  in  unexpected 
merits. 

But  oracles  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be 
had  for  the  seeking  ;  the  present  is  with 
most  people  an  absolute  superseder  of 
the  past.  Nothing  is  more  unsatisfacto- 
ry than  the  effort  to  probe  a  memory. 
More  especially  is  the  expectation  vain 
that  people  will  remember  best  what  is 
in  itself  most  important ;  their  personiil 
interests  must  have  been  concerned  be- 
fore a  suflicient  primary  impression  iii 
made.  We  try  to  get  from  the  rustic  of 
average  intelligence  what  the    place  he 
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has  lived  in  all  his  life  looked  like  when 
he  was  young,  and  we  are  astonished  at 
the  oblivion  that  hangs  over  things  which 
are  called  within  the  memory  of  man. 
He  has  never  had  words  to  describe  a 
scene  or  an  effect  to  himself.  So  the 
vanished  old  hall  has  left  nothing  de- 
scribable  in  his  mind.  What  he  has  to 
say  of  its  vanished  inhabitants  is  hardly 
more  distinct.  The  old  squire  used  to 
walk  past  his  door  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back  ;  his  daughter,  once  the  cyno- 
sure of  some  neighbouring  eyes,  is  solely 
remembered  for  the  little  dog  walking 
close  at  her  heels,  which  had  one  jacket 
for  summer  and  another  for  winter.  Not 
that  such  research  is  ever  wholly  fruit- 
less. The  old  fellow  warms  up.  He  has 
had  his  triumphs,  his  jealousies,  above 
all  his  grievances  ;  and  he  cannot  talk  of 
them  without  some  visions  of  past  days 
rising  before  his  auditor.  The  bed-rid- 
den old  matron,  reviving  old  scandals, 
lets  out  old  habits  and  manners  by  the 
way  ;  but  it  needs  natural  powers  above 
the  common,  and  also  a  mind  at  leisure 
from  itself,  to  have  much  to  tell  of  a  past 
which  in  no  other  way  concerned  self 
but  that  it  interested  a  mind  open  to  im- 
pressions. 

But  much  of  the  knowledge  that  passes 
away  has  little  relation  to  this  aspect  of 
the  question.  What  a  store  of  learning 
passes  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  men 
when  a  great  scholar  dies,  or  a  skilful 
doctor,  or  a  subtle,  hard-headed  lawyer ! 
And  it  is  learning  of  a  kind  which  they 
cannot  leave  behind  them,  for  the  gath- 
erings of  a  lifetime  cannot  be  passed  on 
in  the  form  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
mind's  experience.  The  old  labourer  who 
has  spent  his  life's  strength  on  one  farm 
cannot  transfer  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  soil,  and  with  every  hedge  and 
ditch  and  drain  which  have  been  his 
world.  Every  person  whose  business 
makes  him  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  through  contact  with  their 
good  and  bad  qualities,  carries  away  with 
him  much  important  knowledge  not  trans- 
ferable. How  many  rogues  must  rejoice 
when  the  ideal  detective  quits  this  lower 
scene  !  But,  besides  this,  there  are  la- 
bours and  natural  products  of  which  the 
knowledge  has  died  out,  or  is  dying  out 
as  we  write.  We  all  know  of  lost  arts 
the  secret  of  which  expired  with  the  pos- 
sessor, but  how  long  will  there  exist  the 
man  who  has  inhaled  the  full  and  exqui- 
site sweetness  of  the  cabbage-rose  ?  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  flavour  of  the 
golden  pippin,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers, 


lasts  in  living  memory;  and  so  of  other 
delights.  How  fevv  can  recall  the  exhil- 
I  aration  of  the  old-fasliioned  country- 
I  dance;  how  few  remnin  who  saw  Mrs. 
Siddons  act,  or  heard  Tom  Moore  sing, 
I  or  Sydney  Smith  joke,  or  Coleridge  talk. 
j  Still,  while  the  few  live,  we  who  hear 
j  them  know  something  ;  but  the  soul  of 
I  their  memories  is  fast  passing  out  of  the 
i  world.  And  to  descend  to  more  familiar 
examples.  When  a  good  cook  dies  — 
one  invested  with  a  genius  in  intimate 
correspondence  with  all  the  materials  of 
her  art,  who  can  foresee  the  influence  of 
a  condiment  or  an  essence  upon  all  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  who  under- 
stands combinations  and  prognosticates 
results  hidden  from  the  vulgar  —  what 
knowledge  dies  out  with  her,  knowledge 
incommunicable  !  Not  that  she  would 
wilfully  withhold  it,  like  Lady  Bustle,  com- 
memorated in  the  "  Rambler,"  who  had 
culinary  secrets  which  she  resolved  should 
perish  with  her  ;  whose  orange-pudding 
was  concocted  with  such  mystery,  "  while 
the  household  was  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions till  the  oven-door  closed  upon  it, 
and  all  inquiries  were  vain."  The  real 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  need  no  such 
reserve  ;  they  are  knowledge  in  action 
not  reducible  to  words,  else  would  not 
so  many  a  confection  dear  to  memory  be 
a  memory  only.  Other  sauces  of  as  sub- 
tle a  refinement  of  flavour,  other  pud- 
dings of  as  ethereal  an  excellence,  may 
be  in  being  as  we  write  ;  but  tlie  particu- 
lar combinations  that  enriched  and  poet- 
ized our  youth,  and  swell  the  heart  in 
recalling  them,  are  a  lost  knowledge, 
things  irrecoverable,  alms  for  oblivion. 

Throughout  all  this  range  of  losses  we 
are  lamenting  over  the  inevitable.  The 
world  has  not  room  for  all  knowledge  ;  in 
every  active  state  of  society  new  knowl- 
edge must  supersede  the  old.  If  all  peo- 
ple who  had  nothing  else  to  do  employed 
their  leisure  in  reproducing  their  past, 
they  would  not  find  hearers.  Old-world 
histories  owe  much  of  their  attractive- 
ness to  their  rarity,  and  each  age  has 
worthies  of  its  own  who  must  not  be  neg- 
lected for  those  who  preceded  them. 
Yet  such  reflections  may  have  their  use 
in  taking  down  that  common  assumption 
that  we  are  in  any  literal  sense  the  heir 
of  all  the  ages  ;  that  we  succeed  to  all 
that  is  good  in  them,  that  their  amplest 
wealth  is  added  to  our  own.  Rather,  as 
every  period  has  some  grace  and  charm 
peculiarly  its  own,  so  it  has  a  knowledge 
and  wisdom  in  harmony  with  it  not  to  be 
inherited  under  new  conditions.     And  as 
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with  communities  so  with  the  individual  ; 
whatever  can  be  written  passes  on,  but 
that  which  belongs  most  intimately  to 
the  man,  and  constitutes  his  worth,  and 
makes  jjim  what  he  is  in  men's  eyes,  dies 
with  him,  VViien  we  lose  such  a  friend 
we  rarely  can  point  to  the  heir  of  what 
was  most  distinctively  his  own. 


I 


From  The  Liberal  Review. 
FEMININE  SNOBS. 

It  would  seem  that  there  have  ever 
been  class-distinctions  and  that  there  ever 
must  be,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason 
why  a  number  of  purely  artificial  barriers 
should  be  raised  between  the  different 
sections  of  a  community.  The  creation 
of  these  artificial  barriers  has,  in  Eng- 
land, done  an  immense  amount  of  harm, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  excited  a  great  deal 
of  ill-feeling,  prevented  people  from  draw- 
ing together  who  would  be  benefited  by 
communion  with  each  other,  and  ren- 
dered the  condition  of  society  absurdly 
anomalous.  Nowadays,  society  does  not 
consist  merely  of  three  classes  but  of  a 
score  or  two,  the  members  of  which 
heartily  hate  and  mistrust  each  other. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
society  is  divided  into  an  immense  num- 
ber of  contemptible  clique^  ;  the  result 
being  that  when  a  hundred  people  are 
drawn  promiscuously  together  the  major- 
ity are  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
importance  and  exalted  condition  that 
they  proudly  decline  to  condescend  to 
have  anything  whatever  to  say  to  nine- 
tenths  of  those  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded. A  man  may  have  brains,  he 
may  have  refined  tastes,  he  may  be  hard- 
working and  upright  in  all  his  doings, 
and  he  may  be  of  presentable  appearance, 
but  he  is  not  saved  from  receiving  cruel 
rebuffs,  as  he  journeys  through  life,  from 
those  who  are  vastly  inferior  to  him  and 
might  be  much  improved  by  friendly 
intercourse  with  him,  but  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  his  superiors  in 
position.  Now,  men  are  largely  respon-  j 
sible  for  this  melancholy  state  of  things  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  blame — for  what 
is  deplored  —  must  rest  upon  feminine 
shoulders.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
male  snobs  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  men  are  not 
inclined  to  be  so  particular  as  to  whom  j 
they  associate  with  as  are  women,  and  it  ; 
is  highly  probable  that  if  they  were  not; 
exposed  lo  female  influences  they  might 
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be  led  to  act  so  that  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation which  separate  the  people  of  this 
country  might  become   less  broadly  de- 
fined and  in  many  cases  be  entirely  oblit- 
erated.    As  it  is,  there  are  thousands  of 
men  who  have  hundreds  of  acquaintances 
whom  they  cannot  —  whom,  indeed,  they 
dare  not  —  admit  to  their  family  circles, 
and  these  acquaintances  not  unfrequent- 
ly  ripen   into  warm  friends.     The  people 
whom  a  man  meets  at  the  various  places 
which  he  visits  during  his  walks   abroad 
please  him  and  he  can  freely  mingle  with 
them    without   his   sense  of  self-respect 
being,  in  any  way,  hurt,  for  they  are  equal 
to  him  in  point  of  ability  and  their  natures 
are  as  pure   and   elevated   as    his    own. 
But  he  knows  that  if  he  were  to  introduce 
them  to  his  feminine  connections  things 
would  be  said  which  would  please  neither 
them  nor  him,  so  he  keeps  his  knowledge 
of  them,  so  to  speak,  to  himself  and  gets 
his  pleasures  out  of   them   in  a  stealthy 
manner.     Perhaps   he    is  wise  to  act   in 
this  fashion  ;  but   it  may  still  be  thought 
that  it  would  be   better  if   he  pursued  an 
independent     course     and    elected    his 
friends   on    the  score  of    their   intrinsic 
merits  rather  than  on  that  of  their  mere- 
tricious surroundings.     It  must   not   be 
forgotten,  however,  that  he   would   then, 
in    many  instances,  be    subjected    to  a 
never-ending  course  of  *' nagging,"  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  as  the  constant 
dropping  of  water  will  wear  away  a  stone 
so  will  a  nagging  woman  in  the  end   get 
pretty  much  what  she  wants. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  comes  about 
that  women  are  more  snobbish  than  men. 
Probably  this  is  because  they  have  less 
real  work  to  do,  and  so  have  more  time 
to  think  about  their  neighbours  and  their 
surroundings  than  have  men  ;  because 
they  have  little  actual  contact  with  the 
world  ;  and  because  they  have,  from  their 
earliest  days,  the  principles  of  snobbish- 
ness carefully  instilled  into  them.  The 
course  of  education  to  which  schoolgirls 
are  subjected,  is,  of  itself,  calculated  to 
make  them  snobs.  Certainly,  it  would 
be  well  if  means  were  taken  to  render 
women  less  snobbish  than  they  are,  for 
bad  as  a  male  snob  is,  a  female  snob  is 
infinitely  worse.  For  one  thing,  she  is 
more  spiteful.  It  is  the  wife  of  Grandee, 
and  not  Grandee  himself,  who  has  such  a 
magnificent  contempt  for  people  engaged 
in  retail  trade  that  she  would  become 
pale  with  indignation  and  dismay  if  it 
transpired  that  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Grandee  was  being  educated  alongside 
the  daughter  of  Haberdasher,  who,  though 
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he  could  buy  Grandee  up  once  or  twice, 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  make 
his  money  by  selling  tape  by  the  yard 
and  buttons  by  the  dozen,  while  Grandee 
has  dealt  in  them  in  the  bulk.  As  for 
Grandee,  if  he  had  only  himcelf  to  please, 
he  would  as  soon  his  daughter  were  edu- 
cated with  little  Miss  Haberdasher  as 
with  the  child  of  Swindle,  the  merchant, 
who  has  failed  once  or  twice,  and  very 
neatly  diddled  the  chief  bulk  of  his  cred- 
itors ;  and  he  only  takes  action  in  order 
that  he  may  have  peace  and  quietness  at 
his  own  fireside.  Indeed,  if  he  were  left 
to  his  own  devices,  his  Gothic  barbarity 
would  carry  him  still  further  than  we 
have  indicated.  He  would  hob-nob  with 
Haberdasher  himself,  and  he  would  not 
be  at  all  annoyed  if  it  came  to  his  ears 
that  his  wife  had  been  having  a  friendly 
gossip  with  Mrs.  Haberdasher.  But  his 
good  lady  has  too  much  sense  to  fall  into 
such  an  indiscretion  as  this,  and  she 
makes  it  her  business  to  see  that  his  lax 
notions  do  not  run  away  with  him.  Then, 
again,  it  is  she,  not  he,  who  carefully 
weighs  up  all  the  qualifications  and 
possessions  of  those  persons  who  are 
introduced  into  the  house  of  Grandee. 
It  is  she  who  goes  in  for  making  people 
know  their  places.     It   is  she  who   can 
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meet  a  so-called  inferior  in  the  street, 
and  gaze  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  piece  of 
inanimate  sculpture.  It  is  she  who  can 
keep  would-be  upstarts  down.  It  is  she 
who  can  forsake  old  friends  because  they 
have  "become  so  dreadfully  low,  you 
know,"  that  it  really  would  not  do  to  asso- 
ciate with  them.  It  is  she  who  can  quietly 
drop  her  poor  relations  because  it  does 
not  suit  her  purpose  to  retain  a  hold  of 
them,  even  though  by  so  doing,  she  might 
succeed  in  helping  them  up  to  her  own 
level  —  she  is  so  afraid  of  being  dragged 
down  to  theirs.  It  is  she  who  seems  to 
imagine  that  those  who  are  paid  to  serve 
her  are  of  a  race  apart  from  herself,  in 
the  same,  though  a  lesser  degree,  than 
are  dogs,  horses,  and  other  animals,  it 
is  she  who  flaunts  her  riches  and  power 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  And,  finally,  it 
is  she  who  sees  a  superiority  and  poten- 
tiality in  herself  which  are  not  discerned 
by  other  people.  Of  course,  the  amount 
of  harm  that  she  does  is  incalculable.  It 
will  be,  then,  for  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  education  of  women  to  consider 
whether  it  is  not  time  that  their  policy 
were  revised,  and  that  instead  of  girls 
being  taught  to  be  snobs  they  should  be 
taught  not  to  be  so. 


The  expedition  to  the  Island  of  St.  Paul  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  will  bring  back 
some  interesting  observations  for  the  natural- 
ists. At  least  there  appear  to  have  been  some 
very  interesting  observations  made  on  a  tribe 
of  great  birds,  —  so  far  like  ducks  that  they 
are  much  more  agile  in  the  water  than  on 
land,  but  without  wings  half  as  efficient  as 
ducks,  —  called  the  Sphemiscus,  whose  wings 
are  rather  fins  than  wings,  and  which  climbs 
very  laboriously  from  the  sea  to  the  plateaus 
six  hundred  feet  high,  where  villages  of  its 
nests  are  built,  by  the  help  of  legs  and  beak 
and  wings  (or  fins)  all  used  in  combination. 
The  track  up  which  the  males  return  to  the 
nests  is,  in  fact,  worn  by  constant  use  into  a 
sort  of  road,  and  the  birds  always  keep  to  it  in 
their  ascent.  The  fishermen  on  the  spot  call 
this  bird  —  which  shows  no  fear  of  man  — 
*'  the  magistrate,"  from  its  grave  and  weighty 
appearance.  Clearly,  this  is  another  of  the 
remarkable  links  between  species  of  very  dif- 
ferent habits  and  instincts.  Spectator. 


The  article  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  on  "  Indian  Missions  "  is  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  well-known  Orien- 
talist. It  is  likely  that  it  will  be  republished 
as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  be  also  disseminated 
I  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  for  all  such 
bodies  have  greatly  at  heart  the  principal  the- 
sis which  Dr.  Caldwell  supports,  that  Hindus 
who  have  turned  Christians  in  India,  have  by 
no  means  morally  deteriorated.  Dr.  Cald- 
well—  an  LL.D.  for  many  years  of  Glasgow 
University — was  made  the  other  day  a  D.D. 
of  Durham  by  diploma  —  a  step  considered 
somewhat  rare,  as  honorary  D.D.s  are  much 
more  common  than  D.D.s  by  diploma.  It  is 
understood  Dr.  Caldwell  will,  if  certain  technic- 
al difficulties  can  be  removed,  be  shortly  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  first  bishop  of  a  new  Indian 
see,  where  he  will  have  control  over  many  of 
the  chief  Hindu  pastorates  of  Southern  India, 

Athenasum. 
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MARGARET,    ETC, 


MARGARET. 
BY  AUGUSTUS   TAYLOR. 


Into  the  garden  I  walked ;  ne'er  had  I  seen 

her  before, 
Under  a  budding  white  rose  she  stood  in  the 

shade  of  the  door. 
Quiet  and  pale  was  her  face,  but  maidenly 

bright  were  her  eyes. 
Fair  as  the  newly-born  moon  when  low  in  the 

easterly  skies. 
There  as  I  stood  by  her  side  my  spirit  grew 

happy  and  free  ; 
Would  I  had  said  what  T  thought,  that  none 

would  I  marry  but  thee  ! 
The  far-off  bells  were  tolling,  for  'twas  some 

one's  funeral-day, 
And  in   the   meadows   close  by   the   mowers 

were  mowing  the  hay. 


Into  the  garden   I  walked  ;  but  once  had  I 

seen  her  before  ; 
Vacant  and  still  was  the  house,  wide  open  was 

standing  the  door. 
Then  silent  and   listening  I  went  up  to  the 

curtainless  bed, 
Where  she  lay  shrouded  in  white,  all  winterly, 

lonely,  and  dead  ; 
There  was  a  look  on  her  face,  as  if  she'd  been 

thinking  of  me. 
"Dear  Margaret,"   then  whispered  I,  "none 

will  I  marry  but  thee  !  " 
And  the  far-off  bells  were  ringing,  for  'twas 

some  one's  wedding-day. 
And  in   the   meadows   close   by   the   mowers 

were  mowing  the  hay. 

3- 
Silent  and  dark  was  yon  lake,  as  under  the 

desolate  hill, 
Lit  by  no  gleam  from  the  sky,  it  slumbered 

there,  dreary  and  still. 
Till,  with  its  swallow-like  wing,  the  wind  in 

its  wandering  flight 
Touched  into  music  the  reeds,  and  broke  it  in 

ripples  of  light. 
Silent  and  dark  was  my  heart,  till  suddenly 

thrilled  by  the  tone 
Tender  and  pure  of  the  voice  which  told  me  I 

was  not  alone. 
Yet  how  I  long  to  be  dead,  whene'er,  on  a 

calm  summer  day. 
The  far-off  bells  are  ringing,  and  the  mowers 

are  mowing  the  hay  ! 

Spectator. 


TO  A   GREEK  GIRL. 
(after   a  week   of   LANDOR'S  "HELLENICS.") 

With  thymy  breath  and  bees  that  hum, 
Across  the  years  you  seem  to  come,  — 
Across  the  years  with  nymph-like  head, 
And  wind-blown  brows  unfilleted  : 


A  girlish  shape  that  slips  the  bud 
In  lines  of  unspoiled  symmetry  ; 

A  girlish  shape  that  stirs  the  blood 
With  pulse  of  Spring,  Autonoe  ! 


Where'er  you  pass,  where'er  you  go, 
I  hear  the  pebbly  rillet  flow  ;' 
Where'er  you  go,  where'er  you  pass. 
There  conies  a  gladness  on  the  grass  ; 
You  bring  jjlithe  airs  where'er  you  tread, 

Blithe  airs  that  blow  from  hill  and  sea 
You  wake  in  me  a  Pan  not  dead,  — 

Not  wholly  dead  !  —  Autonoe  ! 


How  sweet  with  you  on  some  green  sod 
To  wreathe  some  rustic  garden-god; 
How  sweet  beneath  the  chestnut's  shade 
With  you  to  weave  a  basket-braid  ; 
To  watch  across  the  stricken  chords 

Your  rosy  twinkling  fingers  flee  ; 
To  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  words, 

With  woodland  pipe,  Autonoe  ! 


In  vain,  —  in  vain  !     The  years  divide  : 
Where  Thamis  rolls  a  murky  tide, 
I  sit  and  fill  my  painful  reams, 
And  see  you  only  in  my  dreams  ; 
A  vision,  like  Alcestis,"  brought 

From  under-lands  of  Memory,  — 
A  dream  of  Form  in  days  of  Thought, 

A  dream,  —  a  dream,  Autonoe  ! 
Spectator.  AUSTIN   DOBSON. 


Oh  !  were  I  rich  and  mighty, 
With  store  of  gems  and  gold. 
And  you,  a  beggar  at  my  gate, 
Lay  starving  in  the  cold  ; 
I  wonder  could  I  bear 
To  leave  you  pining  there  ? 


Or,  if  I  were  an  angel. 
And  you  an  earth-born  thing, 
Beseeching  me  to  touch  you 
In  rising  with  my  wing  ; 
I  wonder  should  I  soar 
Aloft,  nor  heed  you  more  ? 


Or,  dear,  if  I  were  only 

A  maiden  cold  and  sweet. 

And  you  a  humble  lover. 

Sighed  vainly  at  my  feet ; 

I  wonder  if  my  heart 

Would  know  no  pain  or  smart  ? 

Son§^  of  Two  Worlds. 


■ 
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ITHE 


From  The  Contemporary  Review.     1  sancc  —  wlicn  the  gay  Academic  satlrc  of 
COVENANTFRs.^  CHARLES   II.,   AND   i^f,  ^^  Li/era  Obscurcrum  Viromm''  g^i^ft 

place  to  the   tremendous  appeal   of   Lu- 
ther's Bible  to  the  heart  of  Europe  —  the 
So  early  as  the   middle  of  the  twelfth  |  Scots,  at  home  and  abroad,  became   vc- 
rcenturv,  Scotland  had   realized  for  itself  r^e"^^"^'y    Possessed   with    the   new   cn- 


BY   PETER   BAYNE. 


fa  national  character  so  marked,  that  the 
JEnglish  monk  Samson,  of  St.  Edmonds- 
fbury,  travelling  in  Italy,  assumed  by  way 
^of  disguise  the  garb  of  a  Scotchman,  and, 
when  meddled  with,  took  to  brandishing 
his     staff    and    "uttering    comminatory 
[words  after  the  way  of   the  Scotch."     It 
[was  the  time  of   the  schism  between  the 
[rival    popes,    Alexander   and    Octavian ; 
[Scotland  adhered  to  one   pope,   England 
to  the  other;  and  in  the    gibberish  with 
diich  Samson  answered  those  who  ques- 
tioned him,  y?/^<?,  ride  Rome ;  turne  Cant- 
tereberci,    Mr.  Carlyle    conjectures    that 
th«  monk  intended  to  harp  upon  the   no- 
torious rejection  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inglish  primate  by  the  Scotch.     The  na- 
tionality thus  demonstratively  proclaimed 
In   the  twelfth  century   rooted    itself,  in 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  in  a  long 
md  deadly  struggle  with  England.    From 
this    time    the    spirit    of    independence 
mrned  more  fiercely  in  Scotland  tiian  in 
my    modern  kingdom.     Patriotism,  else- 
^where  a  virtue,  was  in  Scotland  a  passion. 

The  thunder-phrase  of  the  Athenian,  grown 
Up  out  of  memories  of  Marathon, 

'did  not  express  a  pride  more  high  and 
complacent  than  that  with  which  Scotch- 
men remembered  Bannockburn.  Not 
finding  enough  to  occupy  them  at  home, 
and  turned  by  hereditary  animosity  from 
England,  the  stream  of  aspiring  Scottish 
youth  poured  into  the  Continental  coun- 
tries, particularly  into  France.  They 
served  in  armies,  disputed  and  professed 
in  universities,  made  way  at  courts.  Ar- 
dent, alert,  and  liberal-minded,  they  re- 
joiced in  the  classical  Renaissance  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire  ; 
went  full  sail  into  the  humanist  move- 
ment of  the  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  time  ; 
shared  the  laugh  of  polished  circles 
against  the  obscurantist,  the  priest,  and 
the  friar;  cultivated  Latin  not  on  the 
monkish  but  the  classical  models.  When 
the    Reformation   absorbed    the   Renais-I 


!  thusiasm,  but  did  not  lose  the  old.  Mel- 
ville's Latin  ode  on  the  coronation  of 
James  drew  the  highest  encomiums  from 
Lipsius  and  Scaliger.  The  Reformers 
of  Scotland  came  offering  intellectual  as 
well  as  religious  light,  invaded  universi- 
ties as  well  as  pulpits,  and  founded  gram- 
mar-schools as  well  as  theological  halls. 
About  one-third  of  the  professors  in  the 
Huguenot  seminaries  of  France  were 
Scotchmen.  The  Scottish  people  had  the 
wit  to  value  the  culture  as  well  as  the 
theology  of  the  preachers,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  learning  which  belonged  to  Pu- 
ritanism in  the  days  of  Milton  and  of 
Melville  has  never  been  broken  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  broken  in  England  by  the 
Ironside  captains  and  corporals  who  were 
the  most  savoury  preachers  of  their  day. 
The  pious  peasant  in  England  has  a  sus- 
picion of  learning  —  thinks  it  unspiritual 
and  worldly  :  the  rudest  Scotch  congre- 
gation likes  a  "college-bred  minister." 

The  Latin  culture  of  Buchanan,  Arthur 
Johnson,  and  Melville,  and  the  mathe- 
matical science  of  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
though  exercising  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple, was  after  all  but  a  superficial  glitter. 
Ferocity  and  superstition  characterized 
both  the  nobility  and  the  commons  of 
Soolland.  Frays  to  the  effusion  of  blood 
were  of  perpetual  occurrence.  The  op- 
pression of  the  poor  by  lords  and  lairds 
was,  in  extreme  instances,  almost  incred- 
ible. In  a  note  to  M'Crie's  "  Life  of  Mel- 
ville," we  hear  of  a  hundred  poor  persons 
being,  by  some  legal  process  or  other, 
put  into  the  power  of  a  noble  lady,  and 
held  to  ransom  by  her  at  five  pounds  a- 
piece.  Two  or  three  who  could  not  pay 
she  hanged  out  of  hand,  on  the  ground 
that,  having  failed  to  make  good  a  stake 
in  their  country  to  this  limited  extent, 
they  could  not  have  much  worth  in  thera. 
A  practical  person  !  —  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  the  old  Hohenzol- 
lerns,  and  might  have  had  a  word  of  fa- 
vour from  Mr.  Carlvle.     True  it  is,  never- 
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theless,  that  the  old  Scotch  commonalty 
were  mirthful  and  humorous  ;  had  caught 
from  their  friends  the  French  their  gaiety, 
and  from  their  friends  the  Italians  their 
gift  of  song  ;  and  were  much  addicted  to 
dancing.  Feudal  Scotland,  in  days  when 
Europe  was  young  —  when  the  bishop, 
the  abbot,  and  the  priest  ruled  simply 
over  nations  of  simple  soldiers,  and  kings 
were  still  content  to  be  patted  on  the 
head  and  admonished  by  the  semi-divine 
Papa  of  Christendom,  sitting  where  the 
mysteriously  mighty  Cassar  had  sat  — 
was  a  jocund,  noisy  place,  ringing  always 
with  laughter  or  with  battle.  But  now 
the  feudal  era  was  passing  away.  The 
era  of  industrialism  was  coming  in.  The 
dangers  which  originated  and  kept  up  the 
feudal  arrangements  had  vanished,  and 
from  no  country  had  they  departed  more 
completely  than  from  Scotland.  There 
were  now  no  Danish  pirates  to  land  at  the 
Red  Head,  harry  Angus,  and  be  met  by 
the  Scottish  spearmen  on  the  green  of 
Loncarty.  With  a  Scottish  king  on  the 
throne  of  England,  the  border  marauder, 
who  could  of  old  count  himself  an  hon- 
ourable and  effective  guerilla  soldier, 
found  his  chivalry  collapse  into  theft. 
The  feudal  riders  were  everywhere  leav- 
ing their  helmets  unburnished,  and  yok- 
ing their  nags  to  the  plough.  The  Scots 
took  genially  to  works  of  peace.  Straf- 
ford, who,  like  other  eminent  persons  of 
those  days,  kept  an  "own  correspond- 
ent "  in  places  where  useful  information 
was  to  be  had,  sent  a  spy  into  Scotland 
at  the  time  when  drill  for  the  future  Cov- 
enanting army  was  commencing.  He  re- 
ported that  the  rustics  grumbled  dismally 
in  their  squads,  begging  to  be  let  off  to 
the  plough-tail.  There  was  an  enormous 
quantity,  said  the  spy,  of  weapons  in 
Scotland,  everybody  being  possessed  of 
something  of  the  sort,  but  the  quality 
was  bad.  This  is  the  last  rustle  we  seem 
to  hear  of  the  "airn-caps  and  jingling 
jackets,"  the  rusty  Andrew  Ferraras  and 
clashing  dirks,  of  old  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  Lowlands  had  never  been  so  pa- 
cific since  the  days  of  Agricola  as  they 
were  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. 

Ploughing  and  harrowing,  ditching  and 


delving,  were  good  ;  but  they  scarce  suf- 
ficed to  employ  the  mental  and  physical 
energy  of  Scotland  in  the  suspense  of 
feudal  broils.  The  nation  was  ready  for 
some  great  excitement,  and  gradually  all 
wild  or  hilarious  noises  merged  in  the 
deep,  stern  swell  of  Covenanting  enthu- 
siasm. The  Scotch  had  embraced  the 
Reformation  in  its  most  intense  and  im- 
passioned form.  As  Jehovah  had  cleft 
the  Red  Sea  to  bring  his  people  out  of 
Egypt,  so  had  the  gates  of  the  mystic 
Babylon  been  opened  that  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  might  go  free.  The 
infallible  book,  inspired  in  its  minutest 
syllable,  went  before  the  chosen  people 
like  a  pillar  of  fire.  The  pope  had  been 
deposed  ;  Christ  alone  reigned  in  the 
Church  :  but  the  spirit  and  model  of  his 
administration  were  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament.  The  divine  king  of  the 
Church  was  "Jehovah-Jesus."  Rigidly 
consistent  in  their  acceptance  of  infalli- 
ble inspiration  as  uniform  and  universal 
in  the  Bible,  the  Covenanters  read  the 
will  of  God  as  much  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  Amalekites  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  much  in  the  blood  of  Baal's 
priests  curdling  in  Kishon,  or  gluing  to- 
gether the  fingers  of  Elijah,  as  in  the 
still  small  voice  of  Horeb,  or  the  smile  of 
Christ  on  the  little  ones  in  His  arms.  Je- 
hovah-Jesus reigned  as  directly,  and  by 
substantially  the  same  methods,  in  Scot- 
land as  on  Mount  Zion. 

In  various  Old-Testament  passages  the 
Hebrews  are  described  as  entering  into 
covenant  with  God.  In  these  the  Scots 
found  an  inspired  warrant  for  adopting  a 
similar  course.  Time  could  not  invali- 
date, or  circumstances  modify,  the  sacred 
stringency  of  such  a  covenant.  There 
were  many  Scotchmen  alive  seventy 
years  ago,  there  may  be  a  few  at  this 
hour,  who  regard  "the  Covenants"  as 
still  binding  on  the  people  of  Scotland. 

James  had  diligently  promoted  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland  for  twenty  years,  but  it 
was  with  the  soft  obstetric  hand  of  an 
old  and  safe,  though  bungling  and  bab- 
bling practitioner.  Charles  and  Laud 
took  up  the  matter,  and  what  had  been  a 
smouldering  heat  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection became  in  a  few  years  a  raging 
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lame.  Charles  alienated  the  nobility  by  .  advocates.  The  bishops  took  flight  for 
)etraying  an  intention  to  reclaim  as  much  the  broad  fields  of  the  south.  The  whole 
ts  was  obtainable  of  the  lands  seized  by  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  a  hund- 
Ihem  from  the  old  Popish  Church,  and  ;  ful  of  Highlanders,  of  Papists,  and  of 
)y  exalting  his  bishops  into  a  position  of  1  Aberdonians,  glided  out  of  the  hands  of 
invidious  and  unconstitutional  impor- 1  Charles  and  his  government,  and  into 
ince  in  the  Scottish  Privy  Council.  The  !  those  of  the  popular  committees  which 
leart  of  every  Scottish  pastor  throbbed  arose  by  a  natural  process  of  crystalliza- 
iercely  at  the  thought  that  Laud  was  at  tion  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
past  bending  the  stiff  neck  of  Scotland's  The  Jenny  Geddes  riot,  which  occurred 
'hurch  to  subjection  to  Canterbury.    But    when  the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 


darker  and  more  practical  alarm  than 
that  of  subjection  to  Canterbury  loomed 
now  in  the  background  :  — 

The  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  [says 
Baillie,  whose  grand  virtue  is  that  he   feels 
exactly  as  the  great  body  of  Scottish  Presby- 
terians felt,  and  speaks  exactly  as  he  feels] 
jgan  by  them  to  be  magnified   above  the 
)mmon  phrase  of  Protestant  divines,  a  cor- 
)ra]l  presence  of  Christ's  humanity  in  and 
)out  the  elements  to  be  glanced  at,  ...  a 
lumber  of  adorations  before  those  elements, 
td  all  that  was  neere  them,  both  the  altar, 
)ason,  challice,  and  chancell,  to  be  urged,  &c, 

Which  could  mean  only,  thought  Baillie 
and  all  men  in  Scotland,  that  the  king- 
doms were  to  be  again  saturated  with 
the  deadliest  errors  of  Antichrist.  The 
Scottish  Presbyterian  clergy,  conscious 
that  on  many  of  them,  when  they  were 
ordained,  no  episcopal  hand  had  rested, 
were  fearfully  excited  on  another  point, 
that,  namely,  of  holy  orders.  "  They 
(the  Laudians)  side  here,"  cries  Baillie, 
"with  the  Papists  in  giving  to  all  the 
Protestant  Churches  a  wound  which  our 
enemies  proclaim  to  be  mortal,  fatal,  in- 
curable."    In  these  un-ecclesiaslical  days 


Laud's  service-book  in  Edinburgh  in 
1637.  was  but  the  shake  of  the  vase  of 
prepared  liquid  which  precipitated  the 
crystallizing  process.  The  idea  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  National  Covenant  de- 
scended on  the  tumultuous  masses  like  aa 
inspiration.  Noblemen  by  scores,  magis- 
trates and  clergymen  by  hundreds,  peo- 
ple by  tens  of  thousands,  calling  "God, 
His  angels,  and  the  world"  to  witness, 
swore  that  they  would  stand  by  the  king  in 
defending  and  preserving  the  religion,  lib- 
erties, and  laws  of  Scotland.  The  wom- 
en were  deeply  moved.  The  Dowager- 
Marchioness  of  Hamilton,  along  with 
other  high-born  ladies,  took  to  barrow- 
trundling  and  turf-cutting,  when  it  was 
essential  to  push  forward  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith  ;  and  when  her  son  ap- 
peared in  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  king's 
interest  in  the  Forth,  she  rode  about, 
pistol  at  girdle,  declaring  that  if  he  at- 
tempted an  armed  landing,  she  would 
shoot  him.  The  Glasgow  maid-servants, 
with  doubtless  a  helping  hand,  so  far  as 
respectability  permitted,  from  their  mis- 
tresses, mobbed  and  almost  murdered  a 
preacher  who  had  thrown  some  Laudiaa 
taint    into    his    sermon.      Even     crack- 


no  reader  can  picture  to  his  imagination  ]  brained  harridans  caught  the  generous 
the  excruciating  agony  with  which  Baillie  j  infection,  and  the  Meg  Merrilees  of  the 
and  his  brethren  contemplated  the  deser-  period  was  a  quack  prophetess,  named 
tion  of  the  Reformed  cause  by  the  Angli- ' 
can  clergy  on  the  question  of  orders.    In 


the  heart  of  the  Protestant  camp,  the 
spirit  of  religious  caste,  of  spiritual  aris- 
tocratism,  had  reappeared  ;  and  on  the 
whole  of  Reformed  Christendom,  the 
supercilious  Anglican  cast  that  glance  of 
contempt  which  is  more  maddening  than 
the  most  exquisite  physical  pain. 

Such  was  the  unanimity  of  the  Scots 
that  the  Anglican  party  fell  short  even  of 


Michelson,  who  poured  forth  rhapsodies 
about  the  "covenanting  Jesus." 

The  Covenanters  had  no  lack  of  capa- 
ble leaders.  Alexander  Henderson  was 
probably,  all  things,  considered,  the  ablest 
Scotchman  of  the  period.  Enthusiast- 
ically Presbyterian,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  superior  in  sympathetic  largeness  of 
mind  to  the  body  of  his  clerical  brethren. 
His  gift  of  conciliation  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  them.     He  did  not  write 
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books,  and  has  left  little  record  of  him- 
self in  print ;  but  the  unanimous  suffrage 
of  his  contemporaries  pronounced  him  a 
high  and  remarkable  man.  Rutherford, 
fervid,  eloquent,  with  tendencies  to  de- 
vout effusiveness  and  revivalism  ;  Gil- 
lespie, great  in  the  controversial  learning 
of  the  period  ;  Dickson,  rich  in  the  pithy 
wisdom  of  proverbs  ;  Baillie,  whose  pic- 
turesque and  vivid  letters  are  a  series  of 
photographs  from  the  general  procession 
of  men  and  events  in  which  he  took  part  ; 
these  and  many  other  such  formed  the 
stars  of  second  and  third  magnitude  in 
the  clerical  firmament. 

In  the  foremost  throng  of  distinguished 
laymen  who  signed  the  Covenant  was 
young  Montrose.  More  cautiously  and 
with  slower  step,  advancing  from  the 
background  with  many  a  circumspective 
glance,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  already  ma- 
ture in  years,  came  to  take  his  place 
among  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 
Argyle  had  frankly  admitted  to  his  own 
mind  that  the  accession  of  the  Scottish 
line  to  the  throne  of  England  must  soon- 
er or  later  involve  the  absorption  of 
Scotland  into  the  political  system  of  the 
island.  He  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
constitutional  and  Puritan  movement  of 
England,  as  directed  by  such  English 
patriots  as  Hampden  and  Pym,  in  its  two- 
fold aim  of  securing  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  constitutional  throne  ;  and  could 
perceive  that,  if  the  objects  of  the  Eng- 
lish patriots  were  attained,  a  harmony  of 
relation  between  Scotland  and  England 
would  ensue,  more  genuine,  uncon- 
strained, beneficial,  and  permanent  than 
could  be  the  result  of  a  scheme  to  make 
Charles  the  divine-right  despot  and  Laud 
the  divine-right  primate,  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  time  had  penetrated  the  recesses  of 
Argyle's  nature,  but  it  was  rather  as 
a  slow-burning,  dusky  heat,  compatible 
with  subtle  forms  of  self-seeking  and 
revenge,  than  as  a  sacred  searching 
fire,  fatal  to  meanness,  and  favourable  to 
magnanimity  and  heroic  valour.  He  was 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  failure  as 
a  soldier.  He  put  his  trust,  he  finely 
said,  not  in  the  os  gladii  but  in  the  gla- 
dius  oris  J  and  did  not  reflect  that,  in 
revolutions,  the  two  are  apt  to  become 
one. 

It  was  at  the  Glasgow  General  Assem- 
bly of  1638  that  Argyle  finally  declared 
for  the  Covenant.  The  Marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton, Charles's  near  kinsman,  was  the 
king's  managing  man  on  that  occasion. 
We   can    see    the    marquis,    kindly-tem- 


pered, fond  of  popularity,  anxious  to  do 
the  best  for  all  parties,  trying  to  smooth 
the  Presbyterian  waters  with  the  oil  of 
his  silvery  eloquence.  But  his  efforts  to 
save  any  part  of  the  Laudian  system 
were  vain.  Episcopacy  was  cast  out  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  could 
be  held  by  a  layman,  fell  from  the  hand  of 
Hamilton,  and  was  taken  up  by  Argyle. 

Charles's  feeling  on  tiiis  entire  business 
is  concentrated  for  us  in  the  word  by  which 
he  characterized  the  Covenant  —  "  damna- 
ble." In  1639  he  got  together  an  army, 
and  marched  with  it  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Covenanters 
in  their  encampment  on  Doon  Hill  fright- 
ened him  into  a  pacification.  In  1640  he 
again  tried  war,  and  called  a  Parliment  in 
April  of  that  year,  in  hope  of  encourage- 
ment and  supplies ;  but  the  Commons 
showed  sympathy  with  the  Scots,  and  this 
was  the  reason,  as  afiirmed  in  the  Great 
Remonstrance,  why  the  Parliament  was, 
after  a  three  weeks'  session,  dissolved. 
Charles  persisted  in  his  war  ;  the  Scots 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  the  English  van, 
five  thousand  strong,  was  put  to  flight  at 
Newburn  on  the  Tyne,  leaving  sixty  slain 
on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  Charles,  re- 
duced once  more  to  extremities,  sum- 
moned the  Parliament  which  met  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1640.  It  proved  to  be 
a  Parliament  of  patriots.  The  Commons 
had  no  desire  whatever  that  the  Scottish 
army  should  be  withdrawn  until  the  Bill 
forbidding  dissolution  without  consent  of 
the  Houses  had  become  law.  Those 
were  the  days  of  perfect  understanding 
and  mutual  benefaction  and  benediction 
between  the  Covenanters  and  the  Puri- 
tan leaders.  The  street  ballad-singers  of 
London  chanted  the  praise  of  the  Scots. 
Can  we  be  surprised  if  the  sense  of  suc- 
cess mounted  with  something  of  an  intox- 
icating effect  into  the  Scottish  brain,  and 
if  the  Covenanting  leaders,  particularly  the 
clerical  leaders,  had  a  vague  conscious- 
ness of  rising  Hyperion-like  upon  Eng- 
land, with  announcement  of  the  dawn.? 
Baillie,  in  the  joy  of  his  simple  heart, 
confidently  hoped  that  "  we  victorious 
Scots  "  would  bring  "all  the  king's  do- 
minions to  our  happiness."  Why  not .'' 
Had  not  Mr.  Baillie,  in  his  fierce  little 
book,  dissipated  all  the  errors  of  the 
Laudians  ?  Had  not  he  and  other  Presby- 
terian champions,  supposed  to  be  convin- 
cing as  to  the  divine  perfections  of  pres- 
bytery beyond  possible  resistance  by  sane 
minds,  hastened  up  to  London,  and  been 
warmly  received  in  the  Presbyterian  city  ? 
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Scottish  lay  commissioners,  acting  in 
ull  accordance  with  the  divines,  lent  an 
impetus  to  the  Presbyterian  cause  in 
England,  and  accelerated  to  a  dangerous 
degree  the  pace  of  the  Puritan  Reforma- 
tion in  tiie  English  Church. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long 
Parliament  tiie  English  nation  agreed 
with  the  Scotch  in  peremptory  rejection 
of  the  policy  and  work  of  Laud.  Pym 
nd  Falkland,  Hyde  and  Hampden,  were 
alike  determined  that  this  elaborate  as- 
similation of  the  Church  of  England  to 
he  Church  of  Rome  should  be  broken 
ff;  that  the  Protestantism  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  undisguised  and  th"t)rough- 
going ;  that  the  Reformed  Churches 
should  not  be  insulted  by  disallowance  of 
their  orders  ;  that  a  large  and  liberal  rule 
should  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  cere- 
monies. An  imposed  and  semi-Romish 
I  Episcopacy  was  fiercely  rejected  by  the 
English  people. 
I  If  the  only  effectual  way  of  getting  rid 
bf  Anglo-Romanism  were  the  inlroduc- 
iion  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  as  the 
experience  of  the  Scots  seemed  to  prove, 
the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  stood 
prepared  to  accept  Presbyterianism. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
feeling  of  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Milton 
r  on  the  subject,  in  1641  and  in  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  war.  But  for  an  im- 
posed and  exclusive  Presbyterianism,  as 
» contrasted  with  an  imposed  and  exclusive 
Episcopacy,  there  was,  in  England,  if  we 
except  London  and  one  or  two  country 
districts,  no  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland 
the  people  were  so  enamoured  of  Presby- 
tery that  they  would  have  peri)etuated  its 
organization  in  spite  of  Parliamentary 
edicts  ;  in  England  the  people  were  so 
indifferent  to  Presbytery  that,  when  Par- ' 
liament  proclaimed  it  the  established  re- 
igion  of  England,  the  people  were  too 
istless  to  set  it  up.  | 

If    any   one  is    tempted  to  think  that 
he  human  mind  can.be  won,  or  persuad- 1 
d,  or  in  any  respect  gained  over  by  force,  I 
et  him  study  the  history  of  Presbyterian- 
sm.    Independency,  and    Episcop:icy    in 
ngland.      When    Presbyterianism    still 
ore  the  garments  of  mourning  from  her  I 
ersecutions,  Milton  sang  the  praises  of ' 
resbyteri.in  discipline  in  words  of  mel- ! 
dy  so  sweet,  and  splendour  so  glowing,  ' 
that  they  must  have  ravished  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Baiilie,  as  with  the  very  harpings  of 
heaven.     With   the  first   blow  struck  at 
the   framework   of    Episcopacy,  reaction 
commenced  ;  with   each  succeeding  blow  | 
it  streni^thened  ;  and  at  last  it  became  a 


I 


I  feeling  so  potent  that  its  mere  inexorable 
passive  stubbornness  rendered  the  per- 
I  manent  reign  of  the  saints  impossible, 
I  and  undid  all  that  the  sword  had  done 
I  in  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

After  remaining  until  the  Long  Parlia- 
I  ment  had  carried  through  the  acts  and 
1  achievements  of  its  memorable  first  ses- 
sion, the  Scots  marched  out  of   England. 
Charles  followed  them  to  Edinburgh,  in 
I  August,  1641.     He  found  tiiat  no  govcrn- 
i  ment   was    possible  in    Scotland,  except 
j  that   of    the    Covenanters.      Argyle  and 
I  Hamilton    were    now    agreed   in   policy. 
I  The   king  yielded    on   all   points.      Old 
Alexander  Leslie,  who  had  commanded 
the  Scots  in  England,  was  created  Earl  of 
Leven,  and  Argyle  a  marquis.     The  tri- 
umph of  the  Covenanters,  in  Church  and 
State,  was  complete. 

The  close  alliance  and  mutual  under- 
standing which  subsisted  at  this  period 
between  the  followers  of  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den and  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  are  put 
beyond  reach  of  question  by  a  number  of 
clauses  in  the  Great  Remonstrance,  pre- 
sented to  Charles  soon  after  his  return 
from  Scotland.  It  was  made  a  special 
charge  against  the  bishops  that  they  had 
"showed  themselves  very  affectionate  to 
the  war  with  Scotland,"  and  had  issued  a 
prayer  to  be  read  in  all  churches  "calling 
thn  Scots  rebels^  The  conduct  of  the 
Covenanters  in  their  recent  advance  into 
England,  their  "duty  and  reverence  to 
his  Majesty,  and  brotherly  love  to  the 
English  nation,"  were  extolled.  An  im- 
portant suggestion,  which  had  emanated 
from  the  Covenanters,  was  adopted  and 
pressed  upon  the  king,  to  wit,  that  "a 
general  synod  of  the  most  grave,  pious, 
learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  the 
island,  assisted  by  some  from  foreign 
parts,"  should  be  convoked,  to  consider 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  submit  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  to  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  their  receiving  "the 
stamp  of  authority."  Pointedly  interest- 
ing, as  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  first  generation 
of  Puritan  leaders,  on  matters  which  were 
ere  long  to  be  furiously  disputed  between 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  is  the 
statement  of  the  remonstrant  Commons 
that  it  was  "far  from  their  purpose  "  to 
cast  loose  the  reins  of  discipline,  or  "to 
leave  private  persons  or  particular  con- 
gregations 10  take  up  what  form  of  divine 
service  they  please.*'  The  Commons  ex- 
pressly claimed,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  su|)rcme  jurisdiction  "in 
all  affairs  both  in  Church  and  State." 
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The  Presbyterianism  of  the  remon- 
slrants  would  not  commend  their  gen- 
eral views  to  Charles.  "  Their  clear 
intention,"  he  would  feel,  "is  to  bring  in 
upon  me  the  whole  system  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  sanction  in  Scotland." 
With  as  much  composure  as  he  could  as- 
sume, but  with  rage  in  his  heart  that 
proved  irrepressible  and  fatal,  he  re- 
turned a  coid  answer  to  the  Commons, 
and  secretly  prepared  a  thunderbolt  to 
smite  their  leaders.  In  short,  he  at- 
tempted the  arrest  of  the  five  members, 
and  thus  brought  on  the  civil  war. 

Looking  from  their  coign  of  vanta2:e 
upon  the  mustering  of  the  forces,  and 
upon  the  confused  fighting  of  the  first 
year  of  war  Argyle,  and  Leven,  Hamil- 
ton and  Montrose,  could  not  but  be  in- 
terested spectators  of  the  fray.  At  peace 
with  the  king,  the  Covenanting  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  remained  on  terms  of 
amity  with  the  Parliament.  In  August, 
1642,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
Houses,  the  Scots  sent  an  army  to  Ulster 
to  fight  the  rebels.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment engaged  to  supply  the  Scottish 
troops  in  Ireland  with  provisions  ;  but 
they  failed  to  make  good  their  promise  ; 
and  hundreds  of  men,  as  the  Scotch 
commissioners  in  London  plaintively 
stated  to  the  Commons,  perished  "  for 
want  of  bread." 

It  was  from  the  Parliament  that  an  in- 
vitation came  to  the  Covenanters  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  England.  In  the 
autumn  of  1643  the  tide  of  success  seemed 
to  set  steadily  in  favour  of  the  king,  and 
the  Commons  were  alarmed.  Henry 
Vane  and  some  other  deputies  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  to  propose  a  new  treaty. 
The  enthusiastic  Puritan  devoutness  of 
Vane,  joined  with  his  impassioned  activ- 
ity and  moving  eloquence,  prevailed 
against  the  opposition  of  Hamilton,  which 
Charles  thought  too  languid,  and  against 
that  of  Montrose,  which  was  fervid  and 
desperate.  It  was  a  case  —  there  are 
many  such  in  history  —  when  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  so  powerful 
and  so  evenly  balanced,  that  either  the 
one  set  or  the  other  might  be  held  con- 
clusive by  honest  men.  Montrose,  who 
loved  Charles  with  a  love  passing  the 
love  of  women,  namely,  with  the  love  of 
romantic  young  men  for  their  incarnated 
ideals,*  could  point  to  Leven's  coronet 
and    to    Argyle's    marquisate,   and    ask 

*  See  Mertoun  to  Tresham,  in  Browning's  "  Blot  on 
the  Scutcheon :  " 

"  What  passion  like  a  boy's  for  one 
Like  you  ? " 


whether  the  recipients  of  these  honours 
had  not  found  him  a  forgiving  and  a  gen- 
erous king?  What  more,  he  might  ask, 
was  there  that  Charles  could  grant  the 
Scots  .?  Was  it  their  part  to  force  Puri- 
tanism on  their  hereditary  monarch,  and 
to  carry  Presbyterianism  into  England 
on  the  point  of  their  pikes  ?  But  Argyle 
and  Henderson  were  aware  that  Mont- 
rose did  not  exhaust  the  logic  of  the 
question.  If  Charles  had  given  the  Cov- 
enanters what  they  asked,  he  had  twice 
drawn  the  sword  to  give  them  that  in- 
stead, and  the  English  Puritans  had  held 
his  hand.  The  leaders  of  the  Parliament 
had  been  resolutely  true  to  the  Scots. 
They  had  quelled  the  natural  promptings 
of  pride  and  courage  when  the  Tyne  had 
been  stained  by  the  Scots  with  English 
blood  ;  they  had  rebuked  their  king  for 
countenancing  bishops  who  called  the 
Scotch  invaders  rebels  ;  they  had  stood 
by  their  leaders,  at  the  risk  of  open  war, 
when  Charles  wished  to  treat  them  as 
traitors  for  conniving  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scots.  Would  not  the  desertion, 
in  the  hour  of  their  extreme  need,  of 
allies  to  whom  they  thus  owed  every- 
thing, in  favour  of  a  king  who  had  given 
them  nothing  but  what  he  could  not  help 
giving  them,  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Cov- 
enanters, ingratitude.'*  And  did  not  a 
penetrating  inquisition  into  the  lie  of 
their  interests  point  equally  to  an  unre- 
served alliance  with  the  Parliament  .-* 
Charles's  candid  opinion  of  their  Cove- 
nant was  still,  they  well  knew,  summarized 
in  the  expressive  word  that  has  been 
quoted.  When  he  had  broken  the  neck 
of  English  Puritanism,  would  he  be  long 
in  finding  a  rope  wherewith  to  hang 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  ?  There  would 
then  be  no  English  Parliament  to  stand 
by  them,  and  the  defeated  patriots, 
crushed  by  Charles  and  his  bishops, 
would  not  waste  a  sigh  on  their  Judas- 
like wailings.  These  considerations  were 
too  obvious  to  escape  the  sagacity  of  the 
Scotch.  The  clergy  spoke  decisively  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliament.  Though  a 
few  of  the  nobles  wavered,  though  Ham- 
ilton betook  himself  to  Charles  (to  be 
imprisoned  for  his  failure),  and  Montrose 
resolved  to  draw  sword  for  the  king,  the 
Covenanters  were  substantially  unani- 
mous in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans. 

Tlie  assistance  of  the  Covenanters  was 
given  on  certain  conditions,  which  seemed 
at  the  time  to  leave  no  door  open  for 
misunderstanding.  The  Scots  were,  as 
formerly,  cautious  to  avoid  the  appear- 
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ance  of  forcing  Scottish  institutions  upon 
England.  They  did  not  ask  their  allies 
to  transfer  to  England  the  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  A  new  instrument,  entitled  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  set  forth 
that  the  Church,  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  was  to  be  reformed  in  accord- 
ance with  "the  Word  of  God  and  the 
best  Reformed  Churches."  The  creed,  the 
ritual,  the  discipline  ultimately  adopted 
were  to  result  from  the  deliberations  of 
that  assembly  of  divines  which  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  had  already  called,  and 
with  which  a  few  leading  Scotch  divines 
were  to  be  associated.  It  was  not  an 
"extension  of  the  Scottish  system  to  the 
other  two  kingdoms,"  as  the  generally  ac- 
curate and  candid  Ranke  supposes,  that 
was  "expected"  or  proposed  by  the 
Scots,  but  the  preparation  of  a  common 
scheme  by  the  Presbyterians  of  England 
as  well  as  of  Scotland.  The  Parliament 
[engaged  that  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
tenant  should  be  subscribed  throughout 
England.  The  Scottish  government  prom- 
tised  to  despatch  an  army  to  co-operate 
with  the  Parliamentary  troops,  stipulating 
that  an  English  f\eet  should  patrol  the 
Scotch  coasts,  to  prevent  descents  from 
Ireland  or  elsewhere,  while  the  Scottish 
army  was  in  the  south.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  monarchy  was  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. 

Again,  therefore,  the  Blue-Bonnets,  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  of  them,  stren- 
uously marching  through  the  January 
snow  —  it  was  now  1644  —  crossed  the 
border.  They  advanced  by  degrees, 
sweeping  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  peo- 
ple out  of  the  northern  counties,  and  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  the  northern 
ports.  In  May  they  had  formed  the  siege 
of  York,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Man- 
chester, Fairfax,  and  Cromwell.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  they  took  part  in  the  great 
pitched  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Mr. 
Langton  Sanford,  in  his  exhaustive  study 
of  the  action,  demonstrates  that  it  was  an 
obstinate  and  eventful  struggle,  bravely 
contested  on  both  sides.  We  are  to  re- 
member that  the  great  body  of  the  Scots 
were  now  for  the  first  time  seriously  en- 
gaged. In  the  old  days  of  holiday-sol- 
diering on  Doon  Hill,  and  when  five  thou- 
sand Englishmen  were  driven  off  in  panic 
by  a  few  cannon-shots  and  musket-volleys 
at  Newburn  on  the  Tyne,  the  Scottish 
army,  drilled  by  soldiers  of  fortune  who, 
with  old  Alexander  Leslie,  had  been  at- 
tracted back  to  Scotland  by  the  prospect 


of  military  employment,  was  the  best 
force  in  the  island.  But  between  August, 
1642,  when  the  royal  standard  had  been 
raised,  and  July,  1644,  when  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  was  fought,  English 
troops  had  been  acquiring  a  very  differ- 
ent quality  from  that  of  the  runaways  of 
Newburn.  Rupert  was  an  eflficient  cav- 
alry officers,  and  his  troopers,  and  those 
of  Goring,  were  accustomed  to  conquer. 
Newcastle's  White-Coats  were  powerful, 
firm,  and  spirited  troops.  On  the  Par- 
liament side,  Cromwell  had  selected,  and 
habituated  to  victory  a  body  of  men, 
small  indeed,  but  invincible,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  force  of  the  associated 
eastern  counties,  and  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  that  intrepid  and  steadfast 
spirit  which  it  had  caught  from  its  leader. 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  in  the  left 
wing,  and  here  also  was  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  the  talent  available  for  the 
conduct  of  the  battle.  Not  only  did 
Cromwell  lead  his  own  men,  but  David 
Leslie  was  in  this  part  of  the  field,  while 
Scotch  Crawford  handled  the  English  in- 
fantry, and  performed  his  part  so  well 
that  it  was  fiercely  disputed  at  the  time 
whether  it  was  to  Crawford  or  to  Crom- 
well that  the  triumph  was  mainly  due. 
The  victory  of  the  Parliamentary  left 
wing  was  rapid  and  complete.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Cavaliers  was  also  success- 
ful. Fairfax's  Yorkshiremen,  posted  on 
the  Parliamentary  right,  got  entangled  in 
Moor  Lane,  and  were  broken  and  driven 
back  by  the  royalist  left.  The  Parlia- 
mentary centre,  held  by  the  body  of  the 
Scottish  foot,  was  thus  uncovered,  and 
the  assault  in  front  and  flank  by  the 
choice  troops  of  Goring  and  Newcastle 
was  too  much  for  the  raw  Scotch  levies. 
They  fought  with  resolute  valour,  the 
fire  of  their  long  lines  flashing  in  red 
tongues  through  the  dusk,  "as  if  the  ele- 
ment itself  had  been  on  fire."  Before 
the  joint  attack  of  the  royal  left  and  the 
royal  centre,  they  were,  however,  forced 
to  give  way,  thrown  into  considerable 
confusion,  driven,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  field.  Old  Leven,  after  vainly  exert- 
ing himself  to  rally  the  fugitives,  took  to 
flight,  and  rested  not  till  he  reached 
Leeds.  A  seasoned  soldier  ought  to  have 
known  better  the  strange  turns,  and 
tides,  and  possibilities  of  battle.  David 
Leslie,  and  Crawford,  and  Frizeall,  who 
had  splendidly  maintained  the  honour  of 
Scotland,  may  well  have  been  ashamed 
of  him.  It  is'  more  important  to  observe 
that  the  other  officers  in  command  of  the 
centre  had  not  acted  unworthily,  and  that 
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not  only  was  the  strife  long  and  bloody 
before  the  Scots  gave  way,  but  that  there 
was  evidently  an  important  rally  of  the 
centre  to  take  part,  along  with  the  easily 
victorious  Parliamentary  left,  in  the  final 
defeat  of  the  far  less  victorious  and  much 
more  exhausted  royalist  left.  What  seems 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Scots  in  the  centre  was  but  partial,  is 
that,  without  any  perceptible  interval  af- 
ter the  battle,  a  formidable  army  was  un- 
der command  of  Leven. 

After  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor 
the  Parliament  lay  no  longer  under  op- 
pressive fear  of  the  king.  An  energetic, 
audacious,  and  very  able  party  among  the 
English  Puritans  did  not  care  how  soon 
they  got  rid  of  the  Scots.  The  effusive 
gratitude  and  admiration  with  which  they 
had  been  received  when  they  came  tram- 
pling down  the  snow  to  aid  their  brothers 
gave  place  to  that  severe  honesty  of 
criticism  which  accompanies  the  disen- 
chantments  of  lapsed  affection.  The 
Scots,  appealing  to  their  sacrifices  for  the 
common  cause,  were  told  with  painful 
candour  that  they  had  come  into  England 
to  fight  their  own  battle  at  England's  ex- 
pense. The  rude  wit  of  the  Ironsides 
did  not  spare  the  Presbyterian  divines, 
and  there  began  to  be  doubts  as  to  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Covenant  it- 
self. Then  came  the  heart-burning  and 
recrimination  of  the  New  Model,  with  its 
exclusion  of  stiff-necked  Presbyterians 
from  all  important  military  office  in  the 
English  army.  Crawford,  in  spite  of  his 
consummate  service  in  leading  the  Eng- 
lish foot  at  Marston  Moor,  was  thrust 
from  the  ranks  of  the  New  Model,  in 
compliance  with  the  imperious  demand  of 
Cromwell.  Manchester,  "a  sweet,  meek 
man,"  says  Baillie,  was  shelved  through 
the  same  irresistible  influence.  Fairfax 
become  Cromwell's  factotum  and  echo. 
The  Independents  gloried  in  Oliver  as 
their  man  of  men,  and  old  Leven  did  not 
eclipse  the  rising  star,  or  regild  his  own 
tarnished  laurels  by  any  brilliant  feat  of 
arms. 

It  was  about  the  very  time  when  the 
Scots  were  in  death-wrestle  with  New- 
castle's White-Coats  on  Marston  Moor, 
that  an  event  occurred  which  added  a 
stern  energy  to  the  reproachful  groanings 
of  the  Covenanters.  They  had,  as  we 
saw,  stipulated  in  their  treaty  with  the 
English  Parliament  that,  when  Scotland 
divested  herself  of  her  troops  at  England's 
request,  a  sufficient  naval  force  should 
be  despatched  from  England  to  guard  the 
Scottish  coast.     This  part  of  the  Parlia- 


ment's engagements  had  not  been  ful 
filled.  Colkitto  and  his  Irish  landed  in 
Argyle  ;  out  of  this  egg  Montrose  hatched 
a  cockatrice,  or  rather  a  leash  -of  cocka- 
trices wherewith  to  scourge  and  mangle 
Scotland.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
averse  to  war,  managed  affairs  for  the 
Covenanters  during  the  absence  of  their 
army  in  England,  and  Montrose  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  paying  off  old  debts. 
The  diplomatic  marquis  had  put  on  his 
wiliest  smile,  and  tried  to  settle  Mont- 
rose with  the  glad'uis  oris j  but,  poet  as 
Jie  was,  Montrose  would  give  only  os 
gladii  by  way  of  reply  ;  and  with  this  he 
did  so  dazzle  and  bewilder  and  bedevil 
the  poor  man  that  he  at  last  sent  him 
skipping  to  the  Scottish  camp  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  almost  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate the  effect  of  Montrose's  campaigns 
in  breaking  the  strength  of  Scotland. 
Need  we  wonder  that  the  Covenanters 
began  to  think  that  the  Parliament  had 
treated  them  unhandsomely,  and  to  re- 
flect, in  an  extremely  disenchanted  state 
of  mind,  on  the  profuse  promises  of  Vane  "^ 
June  had  become  December,  and  the 
fountain  of  gushing  eloquence  was  ice. 

A  sudden  gleam  of  what  seemed  bril- 
liant fortune  visited  the  Covenanters,  but 
after  lingering  about  the  horizon  and 
lighting  it  with  tantalizing  glimmer  for 
several  months,  it  went  out  in  murk  deep- 
er than  what  had  been  before.  Leaving 
Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1646,  and  hov- 
ering about  for  five  days  in  a  state  of  in- 
decision as  to  whether  it  was  to  the  Par- 
liament or  to  the  Scots  that  he  ought  to 
surrender  himself,  Charles  entered  the 
Scottish  camp  at  Newark.  The  Cove- 
nanters fell  back  on  the  stronger  position 
of  Newcastle,  and  there  negotiations 
commenced.  True  to  their  Parliament- 
ary allies,  true  to  those  professions  of  loy- 
alty to  the  king  and  the  monarchy  which 
were  embodied  in  their  Covenant,  the 
Scots  implored  Charles  to  agree  to  a  set- 
tlement on  the  only  terms  on  which  he 
could  preserve  his  throne.  The  great 
body  of  the  English  nation  heartily  de- 
sired a  settlement  ;  the  Parliament  still 
possessed  what  in  another  year  it  had 
ceased  to  possess,  complete  control  of  af- 
fairs ;  the  conflict  had  been  carried  on 
within  the  lines  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
crown  and  Parliament  had  but  to  resume 
the  old  forms  of  business  in  order  to 
work  again  together.  Oliver  Cromwell 
joyfully  hoped  that  he  might  sheath  his 
sword  in  an  England  where  idolatry, 
will-worship,  and  licentiousness  should 
no  longer  mock  the  people  of  God.     Ar- 
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gyle  proceeded  to  London,  and  addressed 
a  select  gullierin;^;  of  the  magnates  of  the 
kingdom.  On  this  occasion  lie  appears 
lat  his  very  best,  speaking  briefly,  yet 
iwith  a  broad,  placid,  magnanimous  wis- 
dom, which  contemplated  and  embraced 
'the  alfairs  of  Scotland  within  the  general 
system  of  the  island.  Touching  delicate- 
ly but  wiih  precision  on  the  principal  ser- 
vices which  the  Scots  had  rendered  to 
the  Englis'.i  Parliament,  and  on  the  prin- 


nated  the  medieval  Church.  Laud's 
scheme  for  giving  effect  to  this  inherited 
instinct  cff  Christian  unity  had  hopeless- 
ly broken  down.  The  main  body  of  lay- 
men, and  a  large  proportion  of  clergy- 
men, in  the  Church  of  England,  were 
doctrinally  Presbyterian  ;  as,  in  fact, 
they  have  continued  to  this  day.  When 
the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  the 
Scots  were  well  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
a   sprinkling  of  moderate  Episcopalians 


cipal    benefits  they    had  received    in  re- |  had  been  sent  bv  the   constituencies   to 


turn,  he  expressed  in  the  largest   terms 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of   union  to 


temper    the     Presbyterian    majority    at 
Westminster,    room    would    have    been 


the  two   nations,  and   declared  —  an  jm-   found  in   England,  as  the  right   and   left 


fmense  stretch  of  cosmopolitanism  for 
Scotcliman  of  those  days  —  that  he  was 
prepared  to  merge  even  the  name  of 
Scotland  in  that  of  the  kingdom  as  a 
whole,  if  thereby  the  union  with  Eng- 
land could  be  made  more  harmonious. 
iNor  did  he  shun  to  hint  that  he  was   no 


wings  of  a  central  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  congregations  retaining  the   old   ser- 
vice, and  for  congregations  preferring  the 
Independent  model.     This    would    have 
contented  Argyle,  Henderson,  and  when 
the  Covenanting  fervour  cooled  a  little,  all 
rational    Scotchmen.     This  would    have 
>edantic  stickler  for  the  indispensability   contented  Pym  and  the  earlier  race  of  Pa- 
|bf  royal  approval  to  arrangements  neces-  [  ritans.     It  would  have  contented  iMilton  ; 
[sary  for  the  national  welfare.     Salus  pop-\y^Q    know    from    Cromwell's  own  words, 
tli  was,  he   said,  lex  suprcma.     Argyle  ;  written    when  Presbyterians    and    Inde- 
lade  a  favourable  and  profound  imprcs-   pendents  were  far  more  exasperated  than 
iion  in  England  at  this  lime  ;  and  it  may  :  they  yet  were,  that  it  would  have  content- 
e  noted  that,  as  this  principle  of  his  had  j  ed  him.     Had  such  an  arrangement  suc- 
_een  formerly  brought  forward  by  Straf- ;  ceeded,  the  historical  results  would  have 
ford,    it  was    subsequently    referred    to,  j  been,  first,  an  anticipation  by  two  hundred 
Irst  by    Ireton,  and    then   by   Cromwell,   years  of  those  relations  of  perfect  amity 
in    arguing   against    the    inviolability   of  |  and  social  coalescence  which  in  these  last 
Iharies.   ^Neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton,   days  reign  between   England   and  Scot- 


lowever,  were  in  Argyle's  audience. 
Had  the  king  been  honestly   desirous 

)f  the  success  of  any  plan  save  that  of 
fthe  mutual  extirpation  of  Presbyterians 
^and  Independents,  an  arrangement  might 

)robably  have  been  made.     It  would  not 

lave  been  a  bad  arrangement.  Whatever 
fmight  have  been  the  Parliamentary  edicts 


iland  ;  and  secondly,  a  constitution  of  so- 
ciety in  England  more  siaiple,  homely, 
less  exclusive,  a  culture  more  widely 
diffused  and  popular,  than  we  have  had 
under  the  auspices  of  "  the  Church  of  the 
upper   classes." 

It  could  not  be.     Old  Jemmy,  with  his 
knack  of  blundcrins:  into  a  safe   course, 


for  the  enforcement  of  the  Covenant  and  ;  tl^e  Alerry  Monarch,  with  his  habit  of 
ythe  establishment  of  Presbytery,  a  na-  bowing  to  necessity,  would  have  started 
lional  Church  of  England  on  the'Presby- ;  tlie  coach  again;  but  between  his  con- 
terian  model  would  practically  have  been  ,  science  and  his  wife,  Charles  I.  succeed- 
olerant,  lax,  and  comprehensive.  Looked  ,  ed  only  in  bringing  matters  to  a  beggarly 
t  from  without,  the  Presbyterian  Church  !  dead-lock.     He  could  neither  satisfy   the 

.»-,^.  .,  c :.i..Ki«  ^ „       u->..i"-   Scots  by  accepting  their  Covenant,  nor 

give  the  Parliamentary  people  security 
lor  their  necks  by  surrendering  the  mil- 
ilia.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  commission- 


rears  a  formidable  appearance  —  battle 
iented  and  grim,  with  rock-like  formu- 
laries and   great   guns  of  dogma.     But, 
nthin.   it    has   always   been   easy-going 


nd  popular,  governed  by  the  sentiment  '  ers  implored  him  on  bended    knees  and 


>f  its  members,  and  issuing  its  censures 
It  long  intervals.  It  was  a  fixed  idea 
rith  almost  all  religionists  in  the  seven- 


wilh  sireammg  tears  to  save  himself. 
He  was  inexorable.  There  was  absolute- 
ly nothing  for  the    Scots  to   do   but    to 


rteenlh  century,  that   the  State  ought  to   leave  him  with  their  English    allies,  and 


|j8anciion  and  establish  some  one  pattern 
>f  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  This  was 
In  fact  the  after-glow  in  the  atmosphere 
from  the  setting  of  the  great  idea  of  the 
mity  of  Christendom,  which  had  illumi- 


lo  march  into  Scotland.  At  the  time  of 
their  march,  there  was  paid  to  them  a 
part  of  what  had  long  been  due  by  the 
English  Parliament.  Such  payments 
had  been  made  formerly,  when  no  king 
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was  in  the  case.  Had  Charles  been  a 
thousand  miles  away,  the  money  would 
have  been  due  all  the  same.  If  the  Scots 
had  drawn  sword  for  Charles  when  he 
rejected  their  terms,  they  would  have 
made  themselves  guilty  of  every  drop  of 
blood  shed  by  them  since  they  came  into 
England.  If  they  had  refused  to  take 
the  part  of  their  hard-earned  arrears 
which  was  paid  to  them,  merely  because  of 
the  colour  which  their  adversaries  might 
falsely  put  upon  the  transaction,  they 
would  have  acted  with  an  imbecility 
which,  even  on  the  stage,  would  be  too 
feebly  romantic  for  legitimate  effect. 
But  because  the  transference  of  the  king 
and  the  payment  of  the  money  were  of 
necessity  associated  in  time,  historians, 
who  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  one 
of  their  most  honourable  and  stringent 
duties  to  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  tongue  of 
slanderous  faction,  and  to  wipe  from 
honest  men  the  slime  of  lying  imputations, 
have  disgraced  themselves  by  the  careless 
assertion  that  the  transaction  stained  the 
fame  of  Scotland.  "  The  money  pay- 
ment," says  Ranke,  "  was  brought  in  a 
somewhat  offensive  way  into  connection 
with  the  surrender  of  the  king,"  This 
is  the  truth  neatly  stated.  Out  of  an 
offensive  coincidence  was  coined  an  in- 
famous falsehood. 

Amid  disappointment  and  foreboding, 
in  the  last  days  of  1646,  the  Covenanters 
marched  out  of  England.  They  had  lost 
their  most  brilliant  soldier,  Lawrence 
Crawford.  Too  recklessly  brave,  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  fired  prob- 
ably at  a  venture  from  the  walls  of  Here- 
ford. He  was  but  thirty-four  years  old, 
had  served  on  the  Continent,  in  Ireland, 
in  England,  had  reached  all  but  the 
highest  commands,  and  had  given  proof 
of  a  valour  and  a  capacity,  which  might 
have  matured  into  the  qualities  of  a  great 
general.  They  had  lost  also  Alexander 
Henderson,  their  largest-minded,  largest- 
hearted  divine,  a  man  supremely  needed 
by  Scotland  in  the  difficult  time  that  was 
at  hand. 

The  English  Presbyterians,  though 
they  had  always  honoured  and  deferen- 
tially listened  to  their  Scottish  brethren, 
were  not  sorry  that  they  left  England. 
They  had  ceased  to  be  popular,  and  the 
Presbyterians  in  Parliament  felt  that  it 
would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
them,  if  their  policy  were  supposed  to  be 
inspired  from  Scotland.  The  fortunes  of 
the  English  Presbyterians  were  in  the 
wane.  The  long,  heart-breaking  contro- 
versy on  toleration  arose  ;  the  dispute  on 


toleration  became  complicated  with  the 
dispute  between  the  Parliamentary  ma- 
jority and  the  army  ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1647  supreme  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  military  leaders.  The  invi- 
olability of  Parliament,  sacredly  dear  to 
the  nation,  was  outraged.  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  expression  that  "  no  sooner  was  the 
first  pressure  of  military  tyranny  felt, 
than  the  nation,  unbroken  to  such  ser- 
vitude, began  to  struggle  fiercely,"  con- 
veys a  wrong  idea.  There  was  no  na- 
tional struggle  ;  but  the  Presbyterians, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  large  section 
of  them,  fought,  as  the  moderate  or 
Girondin  party  in  the  French  Revolution 
fought,  for  the  ascendency  they  had  lost, 
and  for  the  retention  of  the  Revolution 
in  its  original  grooves  ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  Cavaliers  joined  them.  The 
cry  of  this  fighting  party,  both  in  its  Cava- 
lier and  its  Presbyterian  sections,  was 
that  an  arrangement  must,  at  all  hazards, 
be  made  with  Charles.  There  were  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians,  however  of  the  highest 
influence,  including  Fairfax,  who,  not  only 
held  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
of  coming  to  terms  with  the  king,  but 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  fight,  side  by 
side  with  Independents,  against  those 
Presbyterians  who  were  still  prepared  to 
stake  all  on  the  good  faith  of  Charles. 
It  was  Fairfax,  Presbyterian  as  he  was, 
who  in  the  stiffest  fighting  he  had  ever 
known,  conquered  the  Presbyterian  roy- 
alists of  Kent  and  Essex. 

With  the  Presbyterians  of  England 
who  took  the  same  side  as  Fairfax, 
not  with  those  Presbyterians  who  died 
by  the  sword  or  by  famine  rather  than 
relinquish  the  hope  of  saving  Charles, 
the  true-blue  Covenanters  sympathized. 
When  Duke  Hamilton  and  his  brother 
Lanark,  having  concluded  something  be- 
tween a  treaty  and  an  intrigue  with 
Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  1648, 
and  called  upon  the  nation  and  the 
Church  to  combine  in  a  supreme  effort 
for  the  rescue  of  the  king,  the  religious 
Covenanters  in  a  body  refused,  and  the 
Church  put  its  ban  on  the  enterprise. 
Hamilton,  who  had  often  shone  in  coun- 
cil and  conference,  but  had  never  quite 
succeeded  in  anything,  went  heart  and 
soul  into  this,  his  last  undertaking, 
on  behalf  of  a  master  who  had  treat- 
ed him  sometimes  kindly,  sometimes 
harshly,  but  whom  he  had  earnestly 
served',  and  whom  he  honestly  loved. 
The  Scottish  nobility,  with  the  exception 
of  Argyle,  of  Loudon,  and  a  considerable 
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minority  rallied  round  the  duke.  But 
the  sajjacity  of  the  Scottish  burs[hers  and 
peasants  was  not  at  fault,  and  Hamilton's 
army  consisted  of  great  lords  and  of 
those  whom  the  great  lords  could  com- 
pel to  join  the  standard.  The  best  Cov- 
enanting officers,  including  Alexander 
and  David  Leslie,  declined  to  take  serv- 
ice under  the  duke.  He  was  himself 
totally  incompetent  to  conduct  an  im- 
portant operation  in  war;  and  Baillie, 
his  lieutenant-general,  best  known  by  the 
beatings  he  got  from  Montrose,  was  not 
of  weight  enough  to  make  his  authority 
felt  by  the  weak  duke  and  the  wilful 
nobles.  The  army,  numbering  in  effect- 
ives less  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
straggled  loosely  into  England  by  way  of 
Annan  and  Carlisle.  General  Monro, 
with  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
cavalry,  had  crossed  from  Ireland  to  share 
in  the  enterprise,  and  was  in  Cumberland. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  headed  a  body 
[of  royalists  in  Lancashire.  The  fight- 
ing men  on  Hamilton's  side  might  thus 
be  about  twenty-four  thousand.  The 
(duke  went  stumbling  blindly  on,  van  and 
rear  twenty  or  thirty  miles  apart,  incapa- 
ble of  holding  his  force  in  hand,  and 
[quite  uninformed  or  misinformed,  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Mean- 
[while,  Cromwell,  hastening  from  the 
i siege  of  Pembroke,  breaks  in  from  York- 
shire upon  the  left  flank  of  the  long, 
straggling  line  of  march.  It  is  now 
I  August  i6th,  1648,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Scottish  foot  is  in  Preston.  Hamil- 
ton, with  a  few  of  the  cavalry,  is  present, 
but  the  principal  divisions  of  the  horse 
are  either  far  ahead  under  Middleton,  or 
far  behind  under  Monro.  Next  morning 
there  is  an  alarm.  Sir  Marmaduke, 
guarding  the  flank  four  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, is  furiously  assailed,  and  sends  to 
the  duke  for  assistance.  Hamilton  and 
Baillie,  persuaded  that  the  attack  comes 
from  one  Colonel  Ashton,  who,  with  a 
few  thousand  English  Presbyterians,  had 
turned  out  to  fight  the  Scots  for  having 
come  without  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  treat  the  affair  as  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  essential  matter,  think 
they,  is  to  get  the  foot  across  the  Ribble. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  drawing  up  the 
army  in  battle  array  on  Preston  Moor, 
and  sending  expresses  to  hurry  Monro 
forward  and  Middleton  back  —  the  thing 
which  must  have  been  done  had  they 
known  that  Cromwell  was  upon  them  — 
the  Scotch  commanders  send  some  slight 
unavailing  succour  to  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  march  the  entire  body  of  the  foot, 


with  the  exception  of  two  brigades,  across 
the  river.  Oliver  was  in  his  most  fiery 
mood,  and  had  with  him  an  army  of  nine 
or  ten  thousand  men,  among  them  a  large 
proportion  of  veteran  Ironsides.  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  his  north-country  Eng- 
lish fought  uncommonly  well,  but  the 
overwhelming  force  under  Cromwell 
drove  them  in  upon  Preston.  The  two 
brigades  of  Scottish  foot,  attacked  by 
Cromwell's  victorious  troops,  unsup- 
ported by  their  own  cavalry,  deserted  by 
Baillie,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  fought  so  stoutly  for  hours  that 
Cromwell  fancied  that  he  was  engaged 
with  the  whole  Scottish  army.  "At 
last,"  he  writes,  "  the  enemy  was  put  into 
disorder  ;  many  men  slain,  many  prison- 
ers taken  ;  the  duke  with  most  of  the 
Scots,  horse  and  foot,  retreated  over  the 
bridge."  The  duke  was  not  in  the  throng 
of  fugitives  that  Cromwell  looked  on. 
At  the  head  of  his  guard  of  horse,  he  had 
kept  the  field  a  perfectly  brave  man,  until 
the  enemy  cut  in  between  him  and  Rib- 
ble Bridge.  Sir  Marmaduke  was  with 
Hamilton,  as  also  Sir  James  Turner, 
who  is  understood  to  have  sat  for  Scott's 
Dalgetty.  The  charge  of  Cromwell's 
horse  came  at  last  direct  upon  them. 
Hamilton  met  the  assailants  face  to  face, 
and  "  put  two  troops  of  them  to  a  retreat." 
But  they  came  on  again.  A  second  time 
the  duke  and  his  ofllicers  chased  them 
off.  Once  more  they  rallied  and  charged, 
and,  for  the  third  time,  giving  the  word, 
"King  Charles!"  Hamilton  went  in  on 
them.  They  were  broken  and  chased  so 
far  this  time  that  a  few  minutes  could  be 
had  by  the  duke  and  his  friends  for  con- 
sultation. "Then  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
I,"  says  Turner,  "  entreated  the  duke  to 
hasten  to  his  army."  They  put  spurs  to 
their  horses,  swam  the  Ribble,  and  thus 
got  round  to  "the  place  where  Lieuten- 
ant-Gencral  Baillie  had  advantageously 
lodged  the  foot,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
among  very  fencible  enclosures."  This 
glimpse  of  Duke  Hamilton  seems  vividlv 
typical  of  the  career  of  the  man.  Bril- 
liantly charj^ing,  when  the  battle  has  been 
hopelessly  lost  for  want  of  generalship  ; 
succeeding  in  the  little  matter,  but  fail- 
ing in  the  main  enterprise  ;  now,  as 
always,  he  wins  admiration,  or  pity,  but 
does*  not  hit  the  mark.  The  real  battle 
of  Preston  ought  to  have  been  fought 
i  next  day,  the  iSth  of  August.  The  cav- 
I  airy  might  have  been  concentrated,  the 
jfoot  were  steadily  posted  on  their  hill 
amid  fencible  enclosures,  Baillie  and 
Turner,  the  only  men  among  the  leaders 
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who  had  the  slightest  tincture  of  military 
knowledge,  said  in  effect,  "  Stand  fast 
and  try  it."  But  the  babbling  nobles  and 
the  distracted  duke  overruled  Baillie 
and  Dalgetty,  and  the  army  filed  off  in 
the  night,  to  perish  miserably  ;  the  starv- 
ing regiments,  separated  from  their  lead- 
ers, fighting  to  the  death  under  any 
"spark  in  a  blue  bonnet"  who  told  his 
comrades  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  die  like  men  for  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land. Cromwell,  who,  unlike  Clarendon, 
knew  what  war  was,  bears  testimony  in 
many  places  to  the  courage  of  the  Scots, 
but  nowhere  more  explicitly  than  in  his 
letters  on  the  frightful  welter  of  Hamil- 
ton's expedition. 

The  collapse  of  the  enterprise  was  no 
sooner  known  in  Scotland  than  the  Ar- 
gyle  and  Church  party  flew  to  arms  and 
obtained  command  of  the  country.  Crom- 
well marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  most  respectful  deference  by 
the  marquis  and  the  clergy.  Oliver  and 
Argyle  sat  banqueting  at  the  same  board, 
while  Leven  presided.  Once  more  Cove- 
nanter and  Puritan  spoke  as  brethren  to 
each  other,  but  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  meeting  could  not  have  been  very 
bright.  Cromwell  must  have  felt  that 
these  Scots  could  hardly  love  hira  with 
all  that  Scotch  blood  on  his  hands,  and 
the  Covenanting  clergy  must  have  sus- 
pected that  the  arch-patron  of  the  sec- 
taries, the  apostle  of  toleration,  the  im- 
patient repeller  of  all  clerical  pretensions, 
could  have  no  irrepressible  affection  for 
them. 

Hamilton  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
condemned  to  die.  The  London  Presby- 
terians exerted  themselves  to  save  him. 
He  clung  to  life,  and  hoped  that  the  cap- 
ital sentence  might  be  commuted  into  a 
fine  of  ^100,000.  He  had  for  ten  years 
been  the  rival,  but  had  never  ceased  to 
be  the  friend  of  Argyle,  and  a  word  from 
Argyle  to  Cromwell  might  possibly  have 
saved  him.  But  Cromwell  had  been  put 
into  his  most  savage  temper  by  this  whole 
Presbyterian  insurrection.  That  Cava- 
liers, malignants,  despisers  of  the  saints, 
should  have  fought  against  the  godly  he 
could  understand  and  pardon  ;  but  that 
these,  who  had  shared  their  counsels  and 
their  dangers,  should  have  turned  against 
them  and  joined  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
made  his  fury  burn  like  a  furnace.  By 
pleading  for  Hamilton,  Argyle  might 
have  brought  upon  himself  a  dangerous 
frown  from  Cromwell.  A  magnanimous 
man  —  a  man  with  any  scintilla  of  heroic 
fire  in  him  —  would   have  run    the  risk. 


But  always  when  we  hope  for  the  heroic 
touch  in  Argyle,  we  are  disappointed. 
Coldly,  ruthlessly,  he  had  taken  the  life 
of  the  noble  Montrose  and  the  wild  and 
brave  Colkitto:  and  now  the  thin  lips 
opened  not  to  ask  mercy  for  Hamilton. 

Another  head  was  to  fall  besides  that 
of  the  poor  duke.  Not  with  fiercer  te- 
nacity did  Presbyterian  royalism  struggle 
with  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the  field, 
than  Presbyterian  or  constitutional  royal- 
ism struggled  with  the  Independents  in 
the  Parliamentary  arena  at  Westminster. 
Attaining  full  command  of  the  House, 
and  supported  by  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try, infallibly  attested  by  the  results  of 
successive  elections  to  vacant  seats,  the 
English  Presbyterians  patched  up  at  the 
eleventh  hour  a  kind  of  arrangement  with 
Charles.  But  it  was  not  for  this  that 
Cromwell  had  fought.  Advancing  with 
long  strides  from  the  north,  he  was  in 
London  in  the  first  days  of  December, 
1648.  It  was  tremblingly,  painfully,  and 
as  slightly  as  could  anywise  serve  their 
end,  that  the  army  chiefs  had  formerly 
violated  the  sacredness  of  Parliament. 
But  the  sword  struck  more  sharply  when 
wetted  with  the  blood  of  Preston.  Up- 
wards of  a  hundred  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  were  rudely  thrust  from  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles 
found  suddenly  that  the  game  of  circum- 
locution and  evasion  was  up,  and  that  the 
ingenuous  and  clever  scheme  of  extirpat- 
ing his  enemies  by  means  of  each  other 
—  that  characteristic  and  unique  product 
of  the  royal  martyr's  genius  —  was  turn- 
ing out  a  failure.  He  had  trifled  with  the 
negotiators,  after  his  military  defeat,  for 
some  three  years  :  the  soldiers  settled 
with  him  in  about  six  weeks.  Amid  the 
amazement  and  horror  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  even  Henry  Vane  flit- 
ting into  the  background  in  silent  dis- 
may, Cromwell  and  the  army  took  the  life 
of  Charles.  The  Parliamentary  remnant, 
assuming  unlimited  power,  repudiated 
monarchy  and  proclaimed  a  Common- 
wealth. 

Here  then  is  a  nut  to  crack  for  that  fine 
dinner-party  which  we  saw  hob-nobbing 
with  Cromwell  at  Edinburgh.  What  were 
the  Covenanters  to  do?^  If  they  threw 
over  the  royal  family  and  made  terms 
with  the  Commonwealth,  they  would  be 
permitted  to  dwell  in  peace  and  safety. 
Scotland  was  theirs  to  rule  as  they 
pleased.  Hitherto,  amid  the  severest 
temptations,  they  had  observed  the  league 
with  their  Puritan  brethren  of  England. 
Though   the  soldiers   they   had   sent   to 
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Irish  rebels  had  been  left  to  die!  must  resolutely  call  to  mind  that  Prince 

Charles,  when  he  accepted  simpIiciUr  the 
terms  of  the  Covenanters,  was  a  stripling 
of  twenty.  In  working  out  his  artjument 
in  defence  of  Cromwell,  Mr.  Carlyle  in- 
sists with  eloquent  vehemence  upon  our 
recollecting  that  the  curtains  of  the  future 
rose  gradually  before  Oliver,  and  that  he 
took  step  after  step  without  knowing 
what  a  day  might  bring  forth.  "  How 
much,"  asks  Carlyle,  "docs  one  of  us 
foresee  of  his  own  life  "i  Short  way  ahead 
of  us  it  is  all  dim  ;  an  ;/«wound  skein  of 
possibilities,  of  apprehensions,  attempti- 
biliiies,  vague-looming  hopes."  True, 
perfectly  true.  Although  Cromwell  was 
upwards  of  forty  when  the  troubles  com- 
menced, and  the  ablest  and  most  far- 
seeing  man  of  his  time,  we  are  most 
reasonably  asked  to  believe  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  professions  of  affectionate 
reverence  for  the  king  he  beheaded,  and 
of  devoted  submission  to  the  Parliament 
which  he  turned  into  the  street.  But 
with  artistic  skill,  which  has  the  efTect  of 
consummate  special  pleading,  Mr.  Carlyle 
associates  all  our  ideas  of  the  Prince 
Charles  whom  the  Covenanters  crowned 
with  the  Charles  II.  of  the  Restoration. 
In  1650,  Charles  was  of  the  same  age  as 
the  "boy  Oliver,"  son  of   the  Protector, 


(of  famine,  though  the  neglect  of  the  Kng- 
[lish  Parliament  had  let  in  Colkilto  and 
Montrose  upon  them,  though  the  Scotch 
icommissioncrs  had  been  dismissed  from 
London  with  a  coolness  almost  amount- 
ing to  contumely,  though  the  Presbyte- 
rian eleven  had  been  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Covenanters 
i stood  by  the  English  Puritans.  With  a 
unanimity,  a  magnanimous  moderation, 
for  which  they  have  got  little  credit,  they 
had  accepted  from  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines at  Westminster  a  complete  scheme 
kof  ecclesiastical  constitution,  including  a 
[directory  for  public  worship  and  that 
English  version  of  the  Psalms,  which,  for 
stern  Hebraic  majesty  and  pathos,  for 
rugged  grandeur  and  freedom  from  all 
modern  pettiness  and  prettiness,  is  un- 
equalled among  metrical  translations. 
When  Hamilton  invaded  England,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  had  done 
the  Parliament  excellent  service  by  con- 
[demning  his  expedition,  and  menacing 
iwith  their  dreaded  censures  all  who  took 
[part  in  it.  And  now,  as  tidings  reached 
[them  from  Ireland  that  Cromwell  was 
[bearing  down  all  before  him  "like  a  fiery 
[torrent,"  could  they  not  combine  duty 
[with  interest,  and  let  royalty  alone  ? 


The  ditTiculty  was  that  the  terms  of  the  j  whose  premature  death  Mr.  Carlyle  pa- 
'Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  embody- [  thetically  commemorates.  He  had  given 
ing  the  views  of  Pym  and  Henderson,  I  proof  of  personal  courage  and  of  talent ; 
were  express.  They  iiad  sworn  to  stanil  i  he  had  fought  for  his  father;  but  there 
[by  their  rightful  king  in  defence^  of  their  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  inherited 
religion  and  liberties.  Wliile  'their  re- !  the  scruples  which  made  an  arrangement 
ligion  and  liberties  were  assailed,  they  j  with  Cliarles  I.  impracticable.  He  had 
were  bound  to  maintain  these,  in  the  j  indeed  given  a  commission  to  Montrose, 
king's  name,  though  they  fought  against  who  landed  in  Scotland  in  arms;  but  was 
the  king's  person.  But  if  the  religion  it  to  be  expected  that,  at  twenty,  he 
and  liberties  were  guaranteed  —  if  the  j  should  appreciate  the  views  and  feelings 
king  accepted  the  Solemn  League  and  of  the  Covenanters  nicely  enough  to  un- 
Covenant  tendered  to  him  in  the  name  of  derstand  that  it  was  imj)ossible  for  him  to 
England  and  of  Scotland  —  there  was  no  be  assisted  both  by  them  and  by  Mont- 
alternative  but  to  break  their  oath  or  to  rose  ?  He  had  given  no  proof  of  piety  ; 
draw  sword  in  his  behalf.  Those  Cove-  he  was  fond  of  mirth  and  pleasure;  but 
nanters,  poor  souls,  belonged  to  an  age  will  it  be  maintained  that  a  party  under- 
when  men  looked  upon  the  act  of  putting  taking  the  defence  of  constitutional  mon- 
their  names  to  political  or  theological  doc-  archy  in  Great  Britain  could  have  justly 
uments,  not  as  enlightened  clerical  gen-  disinherited  the  heir  to  the  throne,  on 
tlemen  now  look  upon  subscription  to  the  ground  that  he  was  not  personally 
creeds,  but  as  mercantile  gentlemen  still  pious?  On  such  terms  the  institution  of 
look  upon  endorsement  of  bills.  Boun-  monarchy  would  be  impossible.  Had  the 
teous  lime  had  not  yet  brought  forth  that  Covenanters  rejected  Charles  for  any 
soft-spoken  school  of  divines  whose  char-  such  cause,  they  would  have  proved 
acler  and  epitaph  have  been  written  by  themselves  either  morose  and  narrow 
severe  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  single  word  bigots,  or  cowardly  hypocrites,  or  plain 
"equivocation."  In  the  oath  which  the  fools.  There  was  some  consistency  on 
Covenanters  and  the  English  Puritans  the  part  of  the  Independents,  when  they 
had  alike  sworn,  there  was  no  ambiguity,   laid  stress  on  the  levity  of  the  prince; 

In  order  to  realize   the   situation,  we   for  the  Independents  insisted  upon  proof 
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of  conversion  before  admission  to  church- 
membership  ;  but  the  Presbyterian  theory 
has  always  been  that  the  evidence  of 
conversion  is  discernible  by  God's  eye 
only.  Baillie  explicitly  maintains  that 
"it'is  unjust  scrupulosity  to  require  sat- 
isfaction of  the  true  grace  of  every  church- 
member."  The  Covenanters,  treating 
with  a  boy  of  twenty,  said  that  they  were 
bound  to  judge  him  with  charity;  and  a 
more  reasonable  plea  was  never  put  in  at 
the  bar  either  of  justice,  of  mercy,  or  of 
common  sense.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
take  a  vote  of  the  whole  English  and 
Scottish  nation  at  the  time,  the  result 
would  without  question  have  been  the 
acceptance  of  Charles,  on  terms  little 
different  from  those  of  the  Covenanters. 
Fairfax  positively  refused  to  take  the 
command  against  them.  Nay,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  but  for  the  blood  of  Charles 
I.  on  his  hands  ;  but  for  his  fear  of  Pres- 
byterian ascendancy  ;  but  for  the  danger 
and  difficulty  there  might  be  in  bringing 
the  army  to  own  a  king,  Cromwell  him- 
self would  have  consented  at  this  time  to 
the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.  If  the 
prince  was  already  a  finished  dissembler 
and  a  thorough-paced  liar,  the  Covenant- 
ers were  not  bad  enough  men  to  be  capa- 
ble of  recognizing  him  as  such. 

The  position  of  the  Covenanters  is  un- 
assailable on  the  score  of  logical  consist- 
ency ;  but  if  many  have  been  found  to  do 
them  injustice  on  this  point,  no  one  can 
deny  their  superb  courage.  They  alone 
dared  to  defy  the  army  which,  since  its 
great  leader  formed  it,  had  shattered 
every  force  opposed  to  it ;  they  alone 
dared  confront  Cromwell  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  after  having,  in  a  few 
months,  trampled  the  Irish  rebels  into 
the  dust. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  given 
to  David  Leslie  :  the  right  man,  for  he 
had  proved  himself  an  intrepid  and  suc- 
cessful soldier.  But  he  was  a  cavalry 
officer,  and  he  was  no  transcendent  mili- 
tary genius  ;  otherwise  he  could  hardly 
have  missed  the  great  military  lesson  of 
Robert  Bruce's  life,  that  good  infantry 
are  more  than  a  match  for  the  best  caval- 
ry, and  that  the  strength  of  Scotland  lay 
in  her  spears.  It  was  a  deeper,  and,  as 
it  proved,  a  fatal  misfortune  that  a  com- 
mittee of  estates  and  kirk  thwarted  and 
trammelled  him.  His  management  of  the 
campaign,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  over- 
ruled by  their  insolent  inspirations,  was 
masterly.  Knowing  that  his  troops  were 
for  the  most  part  mere  recruits  — for  all 
who   had    got  a  tincture  of    soldiering 


either  in  the  ranks  of  Montrose  or  of 
Hamilton  were  excluded  as  malignants  — 
he  declined  battle  with  Cromwell's  veter- 
ans, lay  in  strong  defences  at  Edinburgh, 
practised  his  men  in  marches  before  the 
enemy  and  in  night  attacks  and  skir- 
mishes, and  harassed  and  wearied  the 
English  till  they  began  to  fall  sick  in 
great  numbers. 

It  is  now  drawing  to  the  end  of  August, 
1650,  and  Cromwell,  Lambert,  and  Monk 
—  for  all  the  best  military  heads  and 
hearts  of  the  Puritan  army  are  here  ex- 
cept Fairfax  —  find,  with  inexpressible 
reluctance,  that  they  must  retreat.  To 
give  the  enemy  the  slip  in  such  cases,  if 
but  for  a  few  hours,  is  one  of  the  approved 
manoeuvres  of  generalship,  but  the  Puri- 
tan commanders  do  not  gain  a  minute 
upon  David  Leslie.  Scarcely  had  they 
drawn  out  of  their  huts  when  he  was  upon 
them,  trampling  down  the  rear  with  his 
cavalry,  always  leaning  against  the  Lam- 
mermuirs,  or  otherwise  throwing  himself 
into  an  impregnable  position,  when  Crom- 
well faced  round  for  battle.  Oliver  was 
now  engaged  in  an  operation  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed.  He  was  getting  his 
first  and  last  lesson  in  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing a  retreat.  His  generalship,  in  the 
last  days  of  August,  was  inferior  to  Les- 
lie's. Intending  to  fall  back  into  Eng- 
land, he  ought  to  have  secured  by  a 
strong  party  the  difficult  gorge  leading 
southward  from  Dunbar.  Leslie,  who 
had  a  born  soldier's  eye  for  topography, 
cut  in,  though  he  was  the  pursuer,  before 
the  English  van,  and,  writes  Oliver, 
"  blocked  up  our  way  at  the  pass  at  Cop- 
perspath,  through  which  we  cannot  get 
without  almost  a  miracle."  Had  Leslie 
been  left  to  finish  his  work  as  he  began 
it,  he  would,  as  these  words  attest,  have 
given  checkmate  to  Cromwell,  and  exe- 
cuted the  finest  bit  of  military  work  in 
the  whole  of  the  civil  wars.  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  finish  it.  Baillie,  writing 
at  the  time  and  infallibly  informed  as  to 
the  circumstances,  distinctly  states  that 
the  descent  of  the  army  from  the  heights 
was  decided  upon  against  the  judgment 
of  the  Scottish  general.  Cromwell  pene- 
trated at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  those 
preliminary  movements  by  which,  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  of  September,  Leslie 
prepared  for  an  engagement.  Thrown 
out  of  his  calculations,  surprised  when  he 
expected  to  surprise,  finding  that  his 
horsemen,  though  they  charged  boldly  at 
first,  had  not  the  staying  power  of  the 
Ironsides,  and,  when  broken,  galloped 
panic-struck  over  the  infantry  they  ought 
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have  supported,  Leslie  soon  gave  up 
le  battle  for  lost.  Had  Lawrence  Craw- 
>rd  been  there  to  manceuvre  the  foot  and 
Jy  them  in  the  shock  of  conflict  !  — 
lut  such  speculation  is  foolish.  Crom- 
's  victory  was  complete.  About  ; 
e  thousand  of  the  Scots  were  si  lin, 
ibout  ten  thousand  taken  ;  the  army 
^Uich  had  chased  the  English  to  Dunbar 
ras  annihilated. 

Now  then,  surely  little  Scotland  will 
[ive  in.     She  had  sent  thousands  to  die 
)y  sword   and  famine   in    Ireland,  thou- 
sands to  fall  in  battles  and  sie<;es  in  the 
Irst  civil  war  in  England.     The  plough 
}t  destruction  had  passed  over  her  back, 
si.x  deep,  blood-watered  furrows,  under 
|he  heavy  hand  of  Montrose.     Her  nobil- 
(ty,  her  gentry,  the  flower  of  her  mounted 
len,  and  about  fifteen    thousand  of  her 
L-soldiers,  had  followed  Hamilton  to 
)e  trodden  into  the  mud  of   the   Lanca- 
jhire  lanes.     And  now  her  last  and  finest 
irmy    was   broken   to    pieces,  her   thirty 
;annon  taken.     Nor  was  the  loss  of  the 
^rmy  the  worst  that  the  Covenanters  had  | 
bear  after  the  catastrophe  of  Dunbar.' 
divisions   appeared   among   themselves.! 
number  of  the  straiter-laced  announced  ! 
;  they  had  qualms  of   conscience  on  j 
subject  of   fighting  in  company  with  , 
jome  of  the  old  royalists  who  had  crept  \ 
into  the   ranks.     These  grumblers  were  1 
:alled  Protesters.     Cromwell,  whose  prin- 1 
:iple,  as  he  had  peremptorily  laid  it  down  1 
in  a  letter  to  Crawford,  was  that  any  man 
ought   to  be  employed  that  would  faith- 
fully serve  the  State,  and  who  was,  at  this  ' 
moment,  powerfully  seconded  by  Monk,  | 
who  had   been  taken  in  arms  for  Charles 
L,  and    lived   to  restore   Charles  II.,  art- 
fully inflamed  their  conscientious  irrita- 
tion.    Ulysses   was    not   more  skilful  in 
the  war  of  divisive  words  than  Cromwell. 
Wiiat  with  his  cunning  arguments,  what 
with  the  swift  smiting  of   his  ever-ready 
sword,  he  managed,  soon    after    Dunbar, 
to  ruin  the  Covenanting  cause  throughout 
all  the  south-western  shires,  and  to  leave 
Leslie  command  of    nothing  in  Scotland 
south  of  Stirling.    Nevertheless,  the  rem- 
nant, such   as  it   was,  that  is  to  say,  the 
m.iin   body  of   the    old  true-blue    Cove- 
nanters, did    not   waver.     The   ways   of 
Providence  might  be  dark,  but  it  was  for 
them   to   walk   by  the   simple  shining  of 
honour  and  duty.     "  Tiie  cause  of   God 
and   the    kingdoms,  as  hath   been    these 
twelve    years    past"  —  the   cause  main- 
tained in  the  Great  Remonstrance,  and  in 
the  Solemn  League  between  England  and 
Scotland  —  the  cause  of  the  ancient  mon- 
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archy,  reconciled,  as  they  were  bound  in 
cl)ariiy  to  believe  it  now  reconciled,  with 
freedom  and  religion  —  was  tuit  for 
which  they  had  fought  from  the  first,  and 
for  which  they  would  fight  to  the  last. 

We  have  been  losing  sight  of  Argylc. 
The  fact  is  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
men  who  move  star-like  through  the 
dusky  past,  forcing  the  historic  d  eye  to 
read  events  by  their  light.  His  brain 
was  large  and  clear,  but  his  heart  was 
cold.  He  worked  out  the  intellectual 
problem  of  his  time  with  exactitude;  but 
no  swell  of  feeling  rose  in  his  breast  to 
inspire  him  for  mighty  action,  and  to 
make  him  an  inspiration  to  others.  He 
saw  that  Prince  Charles  had  granted  all 
the  English  Parliament  demanded  of  his 
father,  that  constitutional  monarchy  was 
now  making  its  last  stand  against  the 
power  of  the  sword,  that  a  Puritan  set- 
tlement, under  a  young  king,  with  guar- 
antees of  its  permanence  as  firm  as  the 
Puritans  chose  to  require,  would  be  the 
natural,  safe,  and  honourable  conclusion 
of  the  revolution.  Seeing  all  this,  he 
could  not  abandon  Charles.  But  neither 
could  he  throw  himself  into  his  cause  with 
the  self-sacrificing,  whole-hearted  enthu- 
siasm of  Montrose.  He  balanced  himself 
so  evenly  between  yes  and  no,  and  cast  so 
many  wistful  glances  towards  the  camp 
of  Cromwell,  that  Charles  suspected  him 
of  a  design  to  deliver  him  up,  and  act- 
ually took  flight  from  Perth  under  this 
impression.  He  returned,  indeed,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  but  one  can  guess 
whether  the  relations  between  himself 
and  the  marquis  were  likely  to  be  cor- 
dial. Some  time  after  the  rout  of  Dun- 
bar, Argyle  presented  to  Charles  for 
signature  a  letter  which  was  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  between  them. 
In  this  curious  document,  the  prince 
engages  to  make  .^rgyle  a  duke,  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, to  "  hearken  to  his  counsels,'- 
and,  in  the  event  of  Charles's  restoration 
to  the  throne  of  Engldnd,  to  *'  see  him 
paid  the  forty  thousand  pouni^  sterling 
due  to  him."  This  is  not  the  sort  oT 
loyalty  we  expect  from  a  hero. 

But  t!ie  fighting  Covenanters  were  of  a 
different  temper  from  Argyle.  Let  us 
not  impute  his  chill  and  calculating  spirit 
to  men  who  might  respect  but  who  never 
loved  him.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1651, 
as  if  in  solemn  announcement,  four 
months  after  Dunbar,  that  they  still  held 
to  their  principles,  and  would  die  for 
their  king,  they  crowned  Charles  in  the 
church  of  Scone.     He  was  conducted  by 
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his  nobles  from  the  old  palace  to  the 
old  church,  the  spurs  carried  by  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  sword  by  the  Earl 
of  Rothes,  the  sceptre  by  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Lindsay,  the  crown  by  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle.  On  the  king's  right 
walked  tlie  great  constable,  on  his  left 
the  great  marshal.  Over  his  head  a  can- 
opy of  crimson  velvet  was  borne  by  six 
earls'  sons,  and  four  earis'  sons  upheld 
his  train.  In  the  church,  on  a  raised 
platform  duly  carpeted,  was  placed  the 
throne.  Ere  he  ascended  it,  Charles 
seated  himself  in  a  chair  placed  before 
the  preacher,  on  the  common  level  of 
the  congregation,  and  took  part  in  divine 
service.  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  modera- 
tor of  the  Commission  of  General  Assem- 
bly, preached  the  sermon.  The  text  was 
that  stern  passage  of  the  Hebrew  annals, 
in  which  we  are  told  how  Jehoiada,  priest 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  fai.hful  captains  of 
the  host,  rescued  the  boy  Joash  from  the 
daughter  of  Jezebel,  the  intriguing,  blood- 
thirsty Athaliah,  and  crowned  him  as  the 
covenanted  king  of  Lsrael.  Mr.  Douglas 
dealt  plainly  with  Charles  in  his  adversity, 
but  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  flat- 
tered kings  in  the  day  of  their  power. 
He  was  exhorted  to  be  all  that  Trajan 
had  been  said  to  be — devout  at  home, 
courageous  in  war,  just  in  his  judicato- 
ries, prudent  in  his  affairs.  Of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine-right  royalty  —  that  sugar 
of  lead  which  the  Anglican  Church  has 
so  industriously  dropped  into  the  ears  of 
her  kings  —  there  was  no  trace.  "  Kings 
are  deceived,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  "  who 
think  that  the  people  are  ordained  for  the 
king,  and  not  the  king  for  the  people.'' 
"  The  king  is  the  minister  of  god  for 
THE  people's  good."  "The  king  hath 
his  distinct  possessions  and  revenues 
from  the  people  ;  he  must  not  oppress 
and  do  what  he  pleases  ;  there  must  be 
no  tyranny  upon  the  throne."  Scotsmen 
may  reflect  with  pride  that  these  words 
were  spoken  to  the  last  king  ever  crowned 
in  Scotland. 

After  service  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion proceeded.  Charles  kneeling  and 
lifting  ,up  his  right  hand,  said,  "  I, 
Charles,  king  of    Great  Britain,   France,  ^  Hamilton's    expedition,     as    ihey    made 


scrupulous  respect  shown  to  the  rights 
of  the  English  Parliament  !  The  crown 
was  set  upon  Charles's  head  by  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle.  Under  the  wintry 
heaven,  as  earnestly  as  ever  from  the 
heart  of  David  or  of  Jeremiah,  rose  from 
the  congregation  that  Hebrew  psalm  of 
prayer  — 

Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day 
When  trouble  He  doth  send. 

The  trouble  had  come,  and  Jehovah  did 
not  avert  it.  Cut  off  from  all  the  world, 
with  Oliver  Cromwell  before  them  and 
the  haggard  hills  and  moaning  ocean  be- 
hind, ihe  Covenanters  still  held  out  for 
eight  long  months,  and  then,  giving 
Cromwell  the  slip  with  an  adroit  skill 
that  Oliver  never  equalled,  Leslie  marched 
with  his  little  army  for  England.  Did 
Argyle  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  intrepid 
remnant  and  do  at  least  one  perfectly  lie- 
roic  thing  ?  Alas,  no  !  His  heart  failed 
him  ;  he  remained  behind  ;  and  the  glory 
of  Worcester  is  not  his.  Steadily  pene- 
trating into  England,  Lambert  on  his 
flank  and  Cromwell  in  his  rear,  Leslie 
conducted  his  army  to  Worcester.  With 
a  mean  effusiveness  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  winning  side  which  drew  a  contempt- 
uous rebuke  from  Cromwell  himself,  the 
forces  of  the  English  counties  came  flock- 
ing, vulture-like,  to  be  in  at  the  death. 
Enormously  outnumbered,  ill-armed,  half- 
starving,  the  little  Scottish  army  fought 
on  for  four  hours,  vindicating  forever  the 
honour  of  Scotland  by  spurning,  with 
death  before  its  eyes,  the  offers  of  ac- 
commodation made  by  Cromwell  at  the 
price  of  sacrificing  the  king.  The  sword 
was  now  supreme  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  Cromwell  expressly 
said  that  Scotland  had  given  the  army 
more  trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms. 

The  Covenanters  who  sank  in  their  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  monarchy  on  a 
constitutional  basis  ten  years  before  the 
Restoration,  were  the  fathers  of  the  his- 
torical Whig  party.  The  name  was  first 
applied  to  those  Covenanters  who  rose 
(  upon  and  disarmed  the  strair^lers    from 


and  Ireland,  do  assure  and  declare,  by 
my  solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  my 
allowance  and  approbation  of  the  Nation- 
al Covenant,  and  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  .  .  .  and  that  I  shall  give 
my  royal  assent  to  acts  and  ordinances 
of  Parliament  passed,  enjoining  the  same, 
in    my  other  dominions."     Observe   the 


their  way  back  to  Scotland.  The  name, 
or  nickname,  then  given  them  was  nat- 
urally applied  to  that  political  party 
which  maintained  their  principle  of  sub- 
mitting neither  to  the  will  of  a  tyrant  nor 
to  the  dictation  of  an  army,  of  accepti.ig 
neither  a  dynasty  without  liberty  nor  lib- 
erty with  obliteration  of  the  old  lines  of 
the    constitution.     The    Puritan    revolu- 
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tion  as  led  by  Eliot,  Hampden,  Pym, — 
the  Puritan  revolution  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  Great  Remonstrance, 
and  the  Solemn  Leajjue  and  Covenant. 
—  the  Puritan  revolution  which  fouj^ht 
the  king  in  his  own  name,  and  had  as  one 
of  its  fundamental  objects  to  make  the 
monarchy  possible  and  permanent  —  was  • 
Whig.  Had  it  triumphed  in  1650  in- 
stead of  in  1688,  there  would  probably 
have  been  retained  in  the  political  and 
social  constitution  of  England,  and  in  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  people,  more  of 
the  elevation  and  moral  ardour  of  the 
Puritans  than  have  been  traceable  since 
the  seventeenth  century.  Even  if  we 
grant  that  Cromwell,  Milton,  Ireton,  and 
the  Ironside  invincibles  of  Naseby  and 
Dunbar,  represent  the  purest  resplen- 
dence of  spiritual  enthusiasm  that  ever 
glowed  in  England,  we  may  maintain  that 
this  was  too  much  above  the  habitual 
mood  of  the  English  people  for  perma- 
nence, and  that,  if  a  less  lofty  flight  had 
[been  attempted,  the  utter  collapse  of  Pu- 
tritanism  in  England  when  Cromwell  died 
might  have  been  avoided. 

During   the    Protectorate,  favour   was 
shown  by  the  ruling  powers  in   Scotland 
to    that    party    among   the    Covenanting 
clergy  which  had  distrusted  and  forsaken 
Charles.     Protesters    were  placed  in    va- 
cant charges    by  forcible  intervention  of ' 
Cromwell's    soldiers,  although    the    con- J 
gregations    detested  the  intrusion.     This  1 
riveted  the  affection  of  the  people  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Presbyterian  preachers. 
They  clung  to  a    Church  identified    with  I 
the  cause  of  national  independence  ;  and  ! 
though  the  number  of   Protesters   in    the  ' 
occupation  of  pulpits  increased,  the  prin- 
.ciples   of    the   sectaries,   as    they     were  • 
called,  made  no  way  in  Scotland.     These 
considerations    enable  us  to   do    justice 
to  diaries  in  estimating  the  guilt  of   in- 
gratitude laid  to  his   cliarge  on    account  ; 
of   his  conduct,  at  the  Restoration,  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.     On  any  showing,  it 
was  bad  enough.     But  for  eleven  years  be- 
fore he  ascended  the   throne,  the  minis- 
ters promoted  to  livings  in  Scotland  had 
belonged  to  the  party  which  did  its  worst 
to  ruin  him,  whose  divisive  courses  after 
Dunbar    had    caused   bitter    anguish    to 
Charles's  Covenanting  allies.     To  those 
Covenanters   who  had   stood  by  him  to  ; 
the  last,  Charles  was    not  more   ungrate- 
ful than  the  indolent  facility  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the   furious  anti-Presbyterian 
zeal  of   his  ciiief  advisers  on  Scottish  af- 
fairs, might  have  led  us  to  expect.     David 
Leslie   had  no   occasion  to  complain   of 


Charles.  He  had  given  up  his  sword  to 
Cromwell  at  Worcester,  but,  like  a  brave 
and  high-principled  man,  he  declined  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Prote'ctor,  and 
remained  in  the  Tower  till  the  Restora- 
tion. He  was  then  rewarded  by  Charles 
with  a  pension  and  a  peerage. 

The  hostility  of  Cromwell  endeared 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  people. 
The  atrocious  maladministration  of  Scot- 
land between  1660 and  1688  had  a  similar 
tendency.  Physical  defeat,  political  fail- 
ure ensured  for  the  Church  complete  spir- 
itual conquest.  She  had  leant  upon  the 
sword,  and  it  had  pierced  her.  She  had 
been  a  great  power  in  politics  ;  and  under 
her  auspices  disaster  followed  disaster, 
army  after  army  was  destroyed.  When  she 
could  not  place  a  .squadron  in  the  field, 
when  she  was  despised  and  persecuted 
by  statesmen,  she  became  finally  and 
immovably  enthroned  in  the  affections 
of  Scotchmen.  She  had  the  felicity  of 
being  always  on  the  side  of  Scotland's 
freedom,  independence,  or  good  gov- 
ernment, freedom  against  Charles  L,  in- 
dependence against  Cromwell,  good  gov- 
ernment against  Lauderdale  and  Claver- 
house.  She  continued,  therefore,  to  be 
the  Church  of  the  Scottish  people  ;  and 
those  who  have  seceded  from  her  since 
the  seventeenth  century  have  seceded, 
not  because  they  wished  to  change  her, 
but  because  they  objected  to  her  being 
changed.  No  lesson  of  her  history,  how- 
ever, is  more  impressive  than  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  her  intermeddling 
with  politics  resulted  in  calamity  to  her- 
self and  to  Scotland.  Was  this  the  rea- 
son why  M'Crie,  having  told  the  tale  of 
her  struggles  under  Knox  and  Melville, 
left  the  tale  of  her  predominance  un- 
told ? 

For  Scotland  it  was  probably,  after  all, 
well  that  the  victory  of  the  Covenanters 
was  wholly  in  the  spiritual  province.  Had 
the  simpleton  Committee  of  Estates  and 
Church  let  David  Leslie  deal  with  Crom- 
well in  his  own  way;  had  Oliver  been  se- 
riously crippled  ;  had  the  immense  party 
in  England  which  desired  nothing  belter 
than  that  Charles  should  reign  under 
constitutional  restraints  coalesced  with 
the  Covenanters  and  effected  a  settle- 
ment, the  Scots  might,  or  must,  have  at- 
tained an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of 
the  island  which  could  hardly  have  pro- 
moted the  general  welfare.  All  thought- 
ful and  well-informed  Englishmen  admit 
that  the  vindication  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence by  Bruce  and  Wallace  was  a  bene- 
fit to  England.     Scotland,  had  the  Refor- 
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mation  been  offered  at  the  point  of  the 
English  sword,  would  have  rejected  it  as 
implacably  as  Ireland,  and  two  Irelands 
would  certainly  have  clogged  the  wheels 
of  England.  But  if  the  Scots  had  con- 
quered at  Dunbar,  they  might  have  be- 
come arrogant.  Either  they  might  have 
clang  to  their  local  independence,  per- 
petuating a  cumbrous  and  dangerous  du- 
alism in  Great  Britian,  or  they  might 
have  claimed  more  than  their  share  in 
the  common  government.  It  was  bene- 
ficial that  Scotland  should  achieve  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  England  ;  but 
it  was  also  desirable  that  the  mgeniiun 
Perfer7)idu}7t  should  be  toned  down  a  lit- 
tle, and  that  Scotchmen  should  know 
that  they  are  to  Englishmen  as  one  to 
seven.  It  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that,  next  to  the  victory  of 
Bannockburn,  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  Scotland  was  the  defeat  of 
Dunbar,  and  that  high  among  the  bene- 
factors of  Scotland,  not  far  behind  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce,  stands  Oliver  Cromwell. 

During  the  Protectorate  Argyle  was  a 
judicious  trimmer,  anxiously  civil  to  Oli- 
ver, hated  as  false  and  half-hearted  both 
by  Scotch  and  English.  At  the  restora- 
tion he  posted  up  to  London,  but  Charles 
refused  to  see  him,  had  him  arrested, 
sent  to  Scotland,  tried  and  executed. 
This  was  a  murder.  For  all  that  Argyle 
did  against  Charles  I.  he  had  obtained 
the  amplest  indemnity  before  he  crowned 
Charles  II.,  and  there  was  no  legal 
ground  for  exempting  him  from  the  gen- 
eral pardon  granted  to  those  who  had 
gone  with  the  stream  between  165 1  and 
1660,  or  had  intrigued  against  the  Res- 
toration. Charles  II.  murdered  Argyle. 
But  it  was  a  murder  with  palliations. 
How  could  life  be  endurable  for  Charles 
while  Argyle  continued  to  breathe  ?  There 
was,  for  example,  the  little  bill  for  the 
dukedom,  the  garter,  the  forty  thousand 
pounds.  It  would  not  have  been  pleasant 
for  Charles  to  have  his  attention  called  to 
that  friendly  transaction.  But  that  was 
not  the  worst.  How  could  the  gay  Syba- 
rite bear  to  have  his  dead  past,  his  buried 
conscience,  raised  from  the  tomb,  and 
set  to  glare  withal  on  that  scowling  brow, 
in  those  grey,  searching  eyes  ?  Con- 
science incarnated  in  Argyle,  conscience, 
stalking  grimly  in  among  the  throng  of 
courtiers,  say  when  Charles  sat  wreatlied 
in  smiles  between  Buckingham  and  Nel- 
ly, and  recalling  to  him  that  hour  when 
he  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  old  church  of 
Scone,  and  heard  Mr.  Douglas  thunder 
on  the  rescue  of  Joash  and  the  sins  of 


the  house  of  Ahab, —  that  moment  when 
he  knelt  before  God,  and,  with  uplifted 
hand,  swore  to  maintain  the  Covenants. — 
would  have  made  life  not  worth  having 
for  Charles.  He  committed  murder  ;  but 
no  murderer  could  plead  greater  pallia- 
tions. 


From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO   BE   FREE. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

VENERABLE   ANCIENTRY. 

"Even  as  the  sparrow  findeth  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself  where  she  may  lay  her 
young,  so  I  seek  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  my 
King  and  my  God."  —  Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  Margi?ial 
Translation. 

Rising  early  the  next  morning,  Bran- 
don found  that  he  had  an  hour  to  spare 
before  breakfast,  and  sallied  forth  for  an 
early  walk.  A  delicate  hoar-frost  still 
made  white  the  shade,  and  sparkled  all 
over  the  sombre  leaves  of  some  fine  yew- 
trees  that  grew  outside  the  garden-wall. 

Walking  up  a  little  rise,  he  saw  the 
weathercock  and  one  turret  of  a  church- 
tower  peering  over  the  edge  of  a  small 
steep  hill,  close  at  hand,  and  turning 
toward  it  he  went  briskly  on,  under  the 
lee  of  a  short  fir-plantation,  all  the  grass 
being  pure  and  fresh  with  hoar-frost, 
which  melted  in  every  hollow  and  shad- 
ow as  fast  as  the  sua  came  round  to  it. 

The  house  was  too  large  and  preten- 
tious for  the  grounds  it  stood  in,  these 
being  hardly  extensive  enough  to  be 
called  a  park  ;  they  consisted  of  finely 
varied  wood  and  dell,  and  were  laid  out 
in  grass  and  fed  off  by  sheep. 

He  passed  through  a  gate  into  the 
churchyard,  which  had  a  very  little  val- 
ley all  to  itself,  the  land  rising  on  every 
side  so  as  to  make  a  deep  nest  for  it. 
Such  a  venerable,  low,  long  church  !  tak- 
ing old  age  so  quietly,  covering  itself 
with  ivy  and  ferns,  and  having  a  general 
air  of  mossiness,  and  subsidence  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  again,  from  whence 
its  brown  old  stones  had  been  quarried. 
For,  as  is  often  tiie  case  with  an  old  bur- 
ial-place, the  soil  had  greatly  risen,  so 
that  one  who  walked  between  the  graves 
could  see  the  whole  interior  of  the  place 
through  the  windows.  The  tiled  roof, 
sparkling  and  white  with  the  morning 
frost,  was  beginning  to  drip,  and  dew 
shone    on    the    melting    rime,    while    all 
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around  the  enclosure  orchards  were 
planted,  and  the  trees  leaned  over  their 
Boughs. 

A  woman,  stepping  from  a  cottage  on 
the  rise,  held  up  a  great  key  to  him,  and 
he  advanced,  took  it,  and  told  her  he 
would  return  it. 

A  large  heavy  thing  it  was,  that  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  hundreds  of  years  old; 
he  turned  the  lock  with  it  and  stejjped  in, 
walking  down  the  small  brick  aisle,  ob- 
serving the  ancient  oaken  seats,  the 
quaint  pulpit,  and  strange  brasses  ;  till 
white,  staring,  obtrusive,  and  all  out  of 
taste,  he  saw  in  the  chancel  what  he  had 
come  to  look  for,  a  great  white  marble 
monument,  on  the  south  side  ;  four  flut- 
tering cherubs,  with  short  wings  that  ap- 
peared to  hold  up  a  marble  slab,  while 
two  weeping  figures  knelt  below.  First 
was  recorded  on  the  slab  the  death  of 
Augustus  Cuthbert  Melcombe,  only  son 
of  Cuthbert  Melcombe,  gent.,  of  this 
place.  Then  followed  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  there  was  no  date  of  death, 
merely  the  information  that  he  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.  Brandon 
copied  this  inscription  into  his  note-book. 

Below  was  the  name  of  the  young 
man's  only  sister,  aged  ninety-seven, 
"universally  beloved  and  respected;" 
then  the  solemn  words  used  before  death 
by  the  aged  patriarch,  "  I  have  waited  for 
Thy  salvation,  O  Lord."  All  about  the 
chancel  were  various  small  tablets  in 
memory  of  the  successive  vicars  of  the 
place  and  their  families,  but  no  others 
with  the  name  of  Melcombe  on  them. 
The  whole  building  was  so  overflowing 
with  the  records  of  human  creatures,  in- 
side and  out,  it  appeared  as  if  so  satu- 
rated with  man's  thoughts,  so  used  to 
man's  prayers  and  tears,  so  about  pres- 
ently to  decline  and  subside  into  the 
earth  as  he  does,  that  there  was  almost 
an  effort  in  believing  that  it  was  empty 
of  the  beings  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  — 
empty  of  those  whom  we  call  the  living. 

It   was   easy  to   move    reverently   and 
feel  awed  in  the  face  of  this  venerable 
ancientry.      This    was    the    place,    then, 
where  that  poor  woman  had  worshipped  I 
whose  son  "had  never  judged  her." 

"  If  I  settled,"  he  thought,  "in  a  new 
country,  this  is  the  sort  of  scene  that, 
from  time  to  time,  would  recur  to  my 
thoughts  and  get  hold  of  me,  with  almost 
intolerable  power  to  make  life  one  crav- 
ing for  home. 

"  How  hard  to  take  root  in  a  soil  my 
fathers  never  ploughed  !  Let  me  abide 
where  my  story  grew,  where  my  dead  are 


laid,  in  a  country  full  of  days,  full  oi  the 
echoes  of  old  Englishmen's  talk,  and 
whose  sunsets  are  stained  as  if  with  the 
blood  shed  for  their  liberties." 

He  left  the  church,  noticing,  as  he 
went  down  the  aisle,  numbers  of  dog's- 
eared  books  in  the  different  pews,  and 
the  narrow  window  at  the  cast  end  now 
letting  in  long  shafts  of  sunshine  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  inform  him  of  any 
fact  that  threw  light  on  his  step-father's 
letter,  and  he  returned  the  key  to  the 
sexton's  wife,  and  went  back  to  break- 
fast, telling  Mrs.  Melcombe  where  he 
had  been,  and  remarking  that  there  was 
no  date  of  death  on  Augustus  Mel- 
combe's  tomb. 

"  I  think  they  did  not  know  the  date," 
she  replied.  "  It  was  during  the  long 
French  war  that  he  died,  and  they  were 
some  time  uncertain  of  the  fact,  but  at 
length  the  eldest  son  going  to  London, 
wrote  his  mother  an  account  of  how  he 
had  met  with  the  captain  of  his  young 
uncle's  ship,  and  had  been  told  of  his 
death  at  sea,  somewhere  near  the  West 
Indies.  The  dear  grandmother  showed 
me  that  letter,"  observed  Mrs.  Melcombe, 
"when  first  I  married." 

Brandon  listened  attentively,  and  when 
he  was  alone  set  that  down  also  in  his 
note-book,  then  considering  that  neither 
the  ghost  nor  the  young  lieutenant  need 
trouble  him  further,  he  felt  that  all  his 
suspicions  were  cast  loose  into  a  fathom- 
less sea,  from  which  he  could  fish  noth- 
ing up  ;  but  the  little  heir  was  well  and 
happy,  and  he  devoutly  hoped  that  he 
would  remain  so,  and  save  to  himself  the 
an.xiety  of  showing,  and  to  Valentine  tht 
pain  and  doubt  that  would  come  of  read- 
ing the  letter. 

Mrs.  Melcombe,  narrow  as  were  her 
thoughts,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  schem- 
er in  a  small  way.  She  had  felt  that 
Brandon  must  have  had  something  to 
say  to  Laura  when  she  herself  coming  up 
had  interrupted  him.  Laura  had  few  re- 
serves from  her,  so  when  she  had  ascer- 
tained that  nothing  had  occurred  when 
she  had  left  them  together  in  the  grand- 
mollier's  sitting-room  but  such  talk  as 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  visit  to  it,  she 
resolved  to  give  him  another  opportunity, 
and  after  breakfast  was  about  to  propose 
a  walk,  when  he  helped  her  by  asking 
her  to  show  him  that  room  again. 

"  I  should  like  so  much  to  have  a  pho- 
tograph of  Mr.  Mortimer's  picture,"  he 
said  ;  "  may  I  see  it  again  ?  " 

Nothing  more  eas)'.  They  all  went  up 
to  the  room  ;  a  fire  had  been  lighted  to 
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air  it,  because  its  atmosphere  had  felt 
chilly  the  day  before.  Laura  seated  her- 
self again  on  the  sofa.  Brandon,  with 
pen  and  ink,  began  trying  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  portrait,  and  very  soon 
found  himself  alone  with  Laura,  as  he 
had  fully  expected  would  be  the  case. 
Whereupon,  sitting  with  his  back  to  her, 
and  working  away  at  his  etching,  he 
presently  said  — 

"  I  mentioned  yesterday  to  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe  that  I  had  come  on  business." 

"  Yes,"  Laura  answered. 

"So  as  it  concerns  only  you,  I  will,  if 
you  please,  explain  it  now." 

As  he  leaned  slightly  round  towards 
her  Laura  looked  up,  but  she  was  mute 
through  surprise.  There  was  something 
in  this  voice  at  once  penetrative  and 
sweet  ;  but  now  she  was  again  conscious 
of  what  sounded  like  a  delicately-hinted 
reproof. 

'*  A  young  man,"  he  proceeded,  "  whom 
I  have  known  almost  all  my  life — in 
fact,  I  may  call  him  a  friend  of  mine  — 
told  me  of  an  event  that  had  taken  place 
—  he  called  it  a  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen him.  It  had  greatly  unsettled  him, 
he  said,  for  a  long  time  ;  and  now  that 
he  was  getting  over  it,  and  wanted  to  for- 
get it,  he  wished  for  a  change,  would  like 
to  go  abroad,  and  asked  if  I  could  help 
him.  I  have  many  foreign  acquaintances. 
It  so  chanced  that  I  had  just  been  ap- 
plied to  by  one  of  them  to  send  him  out 
an  Englishman,  a  clerk,  to  help  him  with 
his  English  correspondence.  So  I  pro- 
posed to  this  young  fellow  to  go,  and  he 
gladly  consented." 

Laura  said  nothing.  Brandon's  words 
did  not  lead  her  to  think  of  Joseph.  So 
she  thought  of  him,  wishing  she  had 
been  so  led.  She  noticed,  however,  a 
slight  emphasis  in  the  words  which  in- 
formed her  that  the  young  man,  whoever 
he  was,  "  was  getting  over  his  misfor- 
tune, and  wanted  to  forget  it." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said  at 
last,  after  a  long  pause. 

Brandon  turned.  Her  words  were  am- 
biguous, and  he  wished  to  be  under- 
stood. "You  observe,  no  doubt,  Miss 
Melcombe,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Joseph  Swan  ?" 

"Joseph  Swan!"  Laura  repeated, 
"  then  he  is  going  away." 

"  Yes  ;  but  when  I  had  secured  this 
situation  for  him,  he  said  he  felt  that  he 
must  tell  me  what  had  occurred.  He 
told  me  of  an  attachment  that  he  had 
formed,  and  whatever  I  may  think  as  to 
the  prudence  displayed  in  the  affair,  you 


know  best  whether  he  was  at  all  to  blame. 
He  had  received  certain  promises,  so  he 
assured  me,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had 
buoyed  himself  up  with  hope,  but  after 
that,  feeling  himself  very  much  injured, 
and  knowing  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
he  had  determined  to  go  away." 

Laura  had  never  expected  to  have  her 
conduct  brought  home  to  her,  and  she 
had  actually  been  almost  unaware  that 
she  was  to  blame. 

"It  was  Amelia's  doing,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

Brandon  was  anxious  to  speak  guard- 
edly, and  would  not  mention  Joseph's 
name  again  lest  Mrs.  Melcombe  should 
enter  suddenly  and  hear  it,  so  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes  ;  and  the  young  man  told 
me  he  knew  you  were  very  much  afraid 
of  your  sister-in-law.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  you  had  written  to  him." 

"  I  did,  two  or  three  times,"  said  Laura. 

"So  in  case  you  should  in  after  years 
feel  anxious  as  to  what  had  become  of 
those  letters,  or  should  feel  some  com- 
punction for  groundless  hope  excited  and 
for  causeless  caprice,  I  undertook  to  tell 
you  as  a  message  from  this  young  man, 
that,  considering  you  to  be  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  your  sister-in-law, 
he  does  not  at  all  blame  you,  he  does  not 
admit  that  you  are  in  fault ;  in  one  sense, 
now  that  he  can  look  back  on  his  attach- 
ment as  over,  he  declares  that  he  is  the 
better  for  it,  because  it  induced  him  to 
work  hard  at  improving  himself.  He  is 
to  go  out  to  Santo  Domingo,  where,  in  a 
new  climate,  and  hearing  a  new  language, 
he  can  begin  life  afresh  ;  but  he  wishes 
you  to  be  assured  that  he  shall  never 
trouble  or  annoy  you,  and  he  returns  you 
your  letters.  I  promised  to  say  all  this 
to  you  as  a  message  from  this  young  man 
—  a  young  man,  who,  whatever  the  world 
may  call  him,  deserves,  I  think,  by  you 
(and  me)  to  be  from  henceforth  always 
regarded  as  a  gentleman.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  give  you  this  packet  .'*" 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and  while 
approaching  her  produced  a  small  packet 
carefully  done  up  ;  but  Laura  did  not 
stir.  She  had  dropped  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  and  he,  stooping,  laid  it  upon 
them,  whqn  meeting  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  observed  with  amazement  and 
discomfiture  that  she  was  silent  not 
from  shame  and  compunction  for  what 
had  seemed  very  unfeminine  and  heart- 
less conduct,  but  from  a  rapture  that 
seemed  too  deep  for  words. 

"  Miss  Melcombe  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  in   a  low  voice. 
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I**  It  is  an  island  that  he  is  goin^  to  then, 
always  thought  I  should  not  mind  mar- 
rying liim    if    he   would  go    to  a   desert 
Island.     And  so  he  loved   me,  really  and 
[truly?" 

"  It  appears  that  he  did,  some  iimeagOf' 
jaid  Brandon,  ratiier  pointedly. 

Does    any  one    else    know,"    Laura 
isked,  "  but  you  }  " 
"Yes;  John  Mortimer  does." 
Laura  blushed  deeply. 
"Joseph  told  him  lirst  about  this  affair, 
)ut  did  not    divulge    the    lady's    name, 
^fter  all  was  settled,  he  acknowledged  to 
is  both  that    you   were   the    lady.     John 
^as  very  glad  that  I  was  willing   person- 
lly  to  give  the  letters  into  your   hands 
igain." 

1    suppose  he  thought  I    had    been 
rcry  imprudent  ?  " 

Brandon  recalled  the  scene.     John  had 
[n  fact  expressed  himself  to  that  effect 
In  no  measured  terms  ;  but  he   had  been 
)leasant  and    even    cordial    to    Joseph, 
)artly   because  the   young  man  declared 
the  thing  to  be  cjuite  over,  partly  because 
ie  did  him  the   justice  to  remember  that 
juch  an  acquaintance  must  always  have 
ibeen  begun  by  the  woman.     It  could  not 
)0ssibly  be  Joe's  doing  that  he   had  cor- 
responded with  Laura  Melcombe. 
Laura  repeated  her  words. 
*'  I  suppose  he  thought    I    had    been 
[very  imprudent  1  " 
"  Perliaps  he  did." 

"Perhaps  he  thought  I  had  been  heart- 
less too  ?  " 

Not  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  decided 
[and  honourable  termination  .''  —  yes,  prob- 
lably.  He  remarked  that  it  certainly  was 
[most  unnecessary  to  have  behaved  as 
you  have  done." 

"  How  so,  Mr.  Brandon  1 " 
"  I  believe,  indeed,  I  am  sure,  that  you 
ire  of  age  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I    am.     He  meant   that  no   one 
Fcan  really  prevent   my  doing  as  I  please  ; 
^but  Amelia    wanted  me    to    ignore    the  I 
whole  thing  because  she  was  so  ashamed 
[of  him  and  his  people." 
'*  He  lokl  John  so." 
"  And  what  did  he  answer  ? " 
"Among  other  things,  he   said  he  was 
[lad  it  was  all  over." 
"Yes,"  said  Laura,  not  in  the  least  im- 
fpressed  by  this  hint,  '*  but  what   else  V 
He  said,  *  Joe,  you  ought  to  have  been 
ibove  wanting  to  marry  any  woman  who 
[was  ashamed  of  you.    /wouldn't do  such 
[a  thing  on  any  account. '  " 

He  said  that?"  cried  Laura,  rather 
.startled. 
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"Yes,  and  I  quite  agreed  with  him  — 
I  told  Joe  that  I  did." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  more  ?  " 

Brandon  hesitated,  and  at  length,  find- 
ing that  she  would  wait  till  he  spoke,  he 
said  — 

"  He  told  Joe  he  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  have  the  thing  over,  and  said  that  he 
had  come  out  of  it  well,  and  the  lady  had 
not." 

"Amelia  is  not  half  so  unkind  as  you 
are,"  said  Laura,  when  she  had  made  him 
say  this,  and  a  quiet  tear  stole  down  her 
cheek  and  dropped  on  her  hand. 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  think  that  for  myself 
I  have  expressed  no  opinion  but  this  one, 
that  Joe  Swan  deserves  your  respect  for 
the  manly  care  he  has  taken  to  shield 
you  from  blame,  spare  you  anxiety,  and 
terminate  the  matter  properly." 

"Terminate!"  repeated  Laura;  "yes, 
that  is  where  you  are  so  unkind." 

"Am  I  expected  to  help  her  to  bring 
in  on  again  ?  "  thought  Brandon.  "  No  ; 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  fools,  and  they 
must  marry  like  other  people  ;  but  oh, 
Joey,  Joey  Swan,  if  you  are  one,  which  I 
thought  you  the  other  day  (and  the  soul 
of  honour  too  !),  I  think  if  you  still  cared 
about  it,  you  could  soon  get  yourself 
mated  with  a  greater  one  still  !  Laura 
Melcombe  would  be  at  least  a  fair  match 
for  you  in  that  particular.  But  no,  Joey, 
I  decline  to  interfere  any  further." 

CHAPTER   XIV. 
EMILY. 

"  Not  warp'd  by  passion,  awed  by  rumour, 

Not  grave  through  pride,  nor  gay  through  folly, 
An. equal  mixture  of  good  humour, 
And  sensible,  soft  melancholy. 

"  *  Has  she  no  faults  then,'  Envy  says,  '  Sir?* 
'  Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver  ; 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her 
The  woman's  deaf,  and  docs  not  hear.'  " 

John  Mortimer  was  sitting  at  break- 
fast the  very  morning  after  this  conver- 
sation had  taken  place  at  .Melcombe.  No 
less  than  four  of  his  children  were  wait- 
ing on  him  ;  Gladys  was  drying  his  limp 
newspaper  at  a  bright  fire,  Barbara 
spreading  butter  on  his  toast,  little  Hugh 
kneeling  on  a  chair,  with  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  was  reading  him  a  choice  anec- 
dote from  a  child's  book  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  Anastasia,  while  he  poured  out 
his  coffee  with  one  hand,  had  got  hold 
of  the  other,  which  she  was  folding  up 
industriously  in  her  pinafore  and  frock, 
because  she  said  it  was  cold.  It  was  a 
windy,  chilly,  and  exaspcratingly  bright 
spring  morning  ;  the  sunshine  appeared 
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to  prick  the  traveller  all  over  rather  than 
to  warm  him.  Not  at  all  the  morning  for 
an  early  walk,  but  John,  lifting  up  his 
eyes,  saw  a  lady  in  the  garden,  and  in 
another  instant  Mrs.  Frederic  Walker 
was  shown  in." 

"What,  Emily!"  exclaimed  John, 
starting  up. 

"Yes,  John;  but  my  soldier  and  my 
valuable  infant  are  both  quite  well.  Now, 
if  you  don't  go  on  with  your  breakfast,  I 
shall  depart.  Let  me  sit  by  the  fire  and 
warm  my  feet." 

"  You  have  breakfasted  ?  " 
"  Of  course.    How  patriarchal  you  look, 
John,  sitting  in  state  to  be  adored  !  " 

Thereupon,  turning  away  from  the  fire, 
she  began  to  smile  upon  the  little  Anas- 
tasia,  and  without  any  more  direct  invita- 
tion, the  small  coquette  allowed  herself 
to  be  decoyed  from  her  father  to  sit  on 
the  visitor's  knee.  Emily  had  already 
thrown  off  her  fur  wraps,  and  the  child, 
making  herself  very  much  at  home  in  her 
arms,  began  presently  to  look  at  her 
brooch  and  other  ornaments,  the  touch  of 
her  small  fingers  appearing  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  Emily,  who  took  up  one  of  the  fat 
little  pink  hands,  and  kissed  it  fondly. 

•'What  is  that  lady's  name,  Nancy?" 
said  John. 

"  Mrs.  Nemily,"  answered  the  child. 
"  You  have  still  a  little  nursery  English 
left  about  you,  John,"  said  Emily.  "  How 
sweet  it  is  !  My  boy  has  that  yet  to 
come ;  he  can  hardly  say  half-a-dozen 
words." 

Then  Gladys  entering  the  room  with  a 
cup  and  saucer,  she  rose  and  came  to 
the  table. 

"That  milk  looks  so  nice — give  me 
some  of  it.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  feel 
cold  and  hungry,  as  one  does  in  England  ! 
No,  John,  not  ham  ;  I  will  have  some 
bread  and  marmalade.  Do  the  children 
always  wait  on  you,  John,  at  breakfast  ?  " 
There  was  something  peculiarly  sweet 
and  penetrative  in  the  voices  of  Brandon 
and  his  sister;  but  this  second  quality 
sometimes  appeared  to  give  more  signifi- 
cance to  their  words  than  they  had  in- 
tended. 

"Always.  Does  it  appear  an  odd  ar- 
rangement in  your  eyes  .?" 

"Father,"  said  Barbara,  "here  is  your 
paper.     I  have  cut  the  leaves." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  put  it  down. 
You  should  consider,  Emily,  my  great 
age  and  exaltation  in  the  eyes  of  these 
youngsters.  Don't  you  perceive  that  I 
am  a  middle-aged  man,  madam  ?  " 

"  Middle-aged,  indeed  !     You  are    not 


thirty-six  till  the  end  of  September,  you 
know  —  the  28th  of  September.  And  oh, 
John,  you  cannot  think  how  young  you 
look  !  just  as  if  you  had  stolen  all  these 
children,  and  they  were  not  really  yours. 
You  have  so  many  of  them,  too,  while  I 
have  only  one,  and  he  is  such  a  little  one 
—  he  is  only  two  years  old." 

While  she  spoke  a  bell  began  to  rin-g, 
and  the  two  elder  children,  wishing  her 
good-bye,  left  the  room. 

"Do  you  think  those  girls  are  growing 
like  their  mother?"  asked  John. 

"I  think  they  are  a  little.  Perhaps 
that  pretty  way  they  have  of  taking  up 
their  eye-glasses  when  they  come  forward 
to  look  at  anything,  makes  them  seem 
more  like  than  they  are." 

John  scarcely  ever  mentioned  his  wife, 
but  before  Emily  most  people  spoke 
without  reserve. 

"  Only  one  of  the  whole  tribe  is  like 
her  in  mind  and  disposition,"  he  contin- 
ued. 

"And  that's  a  good  thing,"  thought 
Emily,  but  she  did  not  betray  her 
thought. 

While  this  talk  went  on  the  two  young- 
er children  had  got  possession  of  Mrs. 
Nemily's  watch  (which  hung  from  her 
neck  by  a  long  Trichinopoly  chain),  and 
were  listening  to  a  chime  that  it  played. 
Emily  took  the  boy  on  her  knee,  and  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  considered  him- 
self too  big  to  be  nursed,  but  began  to 
examine  the  watch,  putting  it  to  his  ear, 
while  he  composedly  rested  his  head  on 
her  shoulder. 

"Poor  little  folk,"  thought  John,  "  how 
naturally  they  take  to  the  caresses  of  a 
young  mother  !  " 

Another  bell  then  rang. 
"  What  order  is  kept  in  your  house  !  " 
said  Emily,  as  both  the  children  depart- 
ed, one  with  a  kiss  on  her  dimpled  cheek 
and  the  other  on  his  little  scratched  fist, 
which  already  told  of  much  climbing. 

"That  is  the  schoolroom  bell,"  John 
answered  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Frederic 
Walker  laughed,  and  said,  with  a  look 
half  whimsical,  half  wistful  — 

"  Oh,  John,  you're  going  to  be  so 
cross  ?  " 

"Are  you  going  to  make  me  cross? 
You  had  better  tell  me  at  once,  then, 
what  you  are  come  for.  Has  Giles  re- 
turned ?  " 

"  He  came  in  late  last  night.  I  know 
what  he  went  for,  John.  He  thought  it 
best  to  tell  me.  He  is  now  gone  on  to 
the  station  about  some  affairs  of  his  own. 
It  seems  that  you  both  took  Joey  Swan's 
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)art,  and  were  displeased  with  that  Lau- 
ra." 

'Of  course.  She  made  the  poor  fel- 
>w  very  miserable  for  a  long  time.  Be- 
sides, I  am  ashamed  of  the  whole  dero^a- 
)ry  affair.  Did  Giles  see  that  she  burnt 
lose  letters  —  foolish,  cold-hearted  crea- 
ire  ? " 

'Foolish,'  I  dare  say;  but  *cold- 
learted,'  I  don't  know.  St.  George  de- 
clared to  me  that  he  thought  she  was  as 
luch  in  love  now  as  that  goose  Joseph 
{ver  was." 

Amazing !  "    exclaimed     John,    very 
luch  discomfited. 

"  And   she    tried   hard    to   make    him 

promise   that  he    would  keep   the  whole 

[hing  a  profound   secret,  especially  from 

rou  ;  and  so  of  course  he  declined,  for  he 

;lt  that  you  must  be  the   proper  person 

tell  it  to,  though  we  do  not  know  why. 

[e  reasoned  with  her,  but  he  could  make 

lothing  of  her." 

"  Perhaps   she    wants  to    bring   it    on 

;ain,"  said  John.     "  What  a  pity  he  re- 

irned  the  letters  before  Joe  had  sailed  !  " 

"No,  it    was    the    right    thing    to    do. 

ind,  John,  if  love    is  really    the  sacred, 

[trong,  immortal  passion  made  out  by  all 

le   poets    and   novelists,  I  cannot   see, 

>mehow,  that  putty  ought  to  stand  in  its 

jht.     It  ought    to  have    a   soul    above 

itty." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  John  ;  "but 
>u  see  in  this  case  it  hadn't." 

It  would  be  an  astonishingly   disad- 
mtageous   thing  for    our  family  if   she 
m   away  and    married    him    just    now, 
rhen  Valentine    has    been    making  him- 
self so  ridiculous.     But  there  is  no  doubt 
re  could  bring  it   on  again,  and    have  it 
lone  if  we  chose,"  said  Emily. 
John  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 
*•  But  then,"  she  continued,  **  I  should 
ly  that  tlie  man  ought  to  be  thought  of 
well  as  herself,  and  she   might  prove 
thoroughly    unsuitable,    foolish    wife, 
rho  woukl  soon  tire  of  him.     She  might 
very  miserable   also.     She  would  not 
lave  half  the  chance  of   happiness   that 
In  ordinary  marriage  gives.     And  again, 
lanlo  Domingo  is  notoriously  unhealthy. 
>he  might  die,  and  if  we  had  caused   the 
larriage,  we  should  feel  that." 

Are  you  addressing  this  remarkable 
'^speech  to  yourself  or  to  the  chair?  ^^  said 
John,  laughing. 

"To  the  chair.  But,  if  I  am  the  meet- 
ing, don't  propose  as  a  resolution  that 
this  meeting  is  tete  monti'c.  John,  you 
used  to  say  of  me  before  I  married  that 
I  was  troubled  with  intuitions." 
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"  I  remember  that  I  did." 
"You  meant  that  I  sometimes  saw 
consequences  very  clearly,  and  felt  that 
the  only  way  to  be  at  peace  was  to  do 
the  right  thing,  having  taken  some  real 
trouble  to  find  out  what  it  was." 

*'  I  was  not  aware  that  I  meant  that. 
But  proceed." 

"When  Laura  was  here  in  the  autumn 
she  often  talked  to  Liz  about  little  Peter 
iMelcombe's  health,  and  said  she  believed 
that  his  illness  at  Venice  had  very  much 
shaken  his  constitution.  His  mother, 
she  said,  never  would  allow  that  there 
had  been  much  the  matter  with  him, 
though  she  had  felt  frightened  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  heat,  Laura  thought, 
that  had  been  too  much  for  him.  Now, 
you  know  if  that  poor  little  fellow  were  to 
die,  Valentine,  who  has  nothing  to  live 
on,  and  nothing  to  do,  is  his  heir.  What 
a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  him  !  " 

"  I  don't  see  yet  what  you  mean." 

"  Mrs.  Melcombe  found  out  before 
Giles  left  Melcombe  all  about  these  let- 
ters. She  came  into  the  room,  and  Lau- 
ra, who  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  a 
ridiculous  sort  of  elation  to  think  that  ' 
somebody  had  really  loved  her,  betrayed 
it  in  her  manner,  and  between  her  and 
Giles  it  was  confessed.  Mrs.  Melcombe 
was  very  wroth." 

"  Laura  has  a  right  to  do  as  she* 
pleases,"  said  John;  "no  one  can  pre- 
vent it." 

"  She  has  the  right,  but  not  the  power. 
We  can  do  as  we  please  or  we  can  let 
Mrs.  Melcombe  do  as  she  pleases." 

"  You  mean  that  we  can  tell  my  gar- 
dener's son  that  my  cousin  (whom  he  no 
longer  cares  for)  is  in  love  with  him,  and, 
by  our  assistance  and  persuasion,  we  can, 
if  we  choose,  bring  on  as  foolish  a  mar- 
riage as  ever  was  contemplated,  and  one 
as  disadvantageous  to  ourselves.  Now 
for  the  alternative.     What  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Melcombe  can  take  Laura  on 
the  Continent  again,  and  she  proposed  to 
do  it  forthwith." 

"  And  leave  her  boy  at  school  ?  A 
very  good  thing  for  him." 

"  No,  she  means  to  take  him  also,  and 
not  come  back  till  Joseph  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world." 

"Two  months  will  see  him  there." 

"  Well,  John,  now  you  have  staled  the 
case,  it  does  seem  a  strange  fancy  of 
mine  to  wish  to  interfere,  and  if  to  inter- 
fere could  possibly  be  to  our  advan- 
tage  " 

"  You  would  not  have  thought  of  it  ! 
N'V  1  "n  sure  of    that.     Now  my  advice 
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is,  that  we  let  them  alone  all  round.  I 
don't  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  Joe 
Swan,  now  he  has  change,  freedom,  and 
a  rise  in  life  before  him,  would  willingly 
marry  Laura  if  he  might.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that,  if  it  came  to  the  point,  she 
would  willingly  marry  him  at  such  short 
notice,  and  leave  every  friend  she  has  in 
the  world.  I  think  she  would  shrinl< 
back,  for  she  can  know  nothing  worth 
mentioning  of  him.  As  to  the  boy,  how 
do  you  know  that  a  tour  may  not  be  a 
very  fine  thing  for  him  ?  It  must  be  bet- 
ter than  moping  at  Melcombe  under  pet- 
ticoat government;  and  even  if  Joe  mar- 
ried Laura  to-morrow,  we  could  not 
prevent  Mrs.  Melcombe  from  taking  him 
on  the  Continent  whenever  she  chose." 

Emily  was  silent. 

"  And  what  made  you  talk  of  a  runa- 
way match  ?  "  continued  John. 

"  Because  she  told  Giles  that  the  last 
time  she  saw  Joseph  he  proposed  to  her 
to  sneak  away,  get  married  before  a  mag- 
istrate, and  go  off  without  saying  a  word 
to  anybody." 

"  Fools,"  exclaimed  John,  "  both  of 
them  !  No,  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
any  runaway  matches  —  and  of  such  a 
sort  too  !  I  should  certainly  interfere  if 
I  thought  there  was  any  danger  of  that." 

"  I  hope  you  would.  He  wanted  her  to 
propose  some  scheme.  I  think  scorn  of 
all  scheming.  If  she  had  really  meant  to 
marry  him,  his  part  should  have  been  to 
see  that  slie  did  it  in  a  way  that  would 
not  make  it  worse  for  her  afterwards. 
He  should  have  told  Mrs.  Melcombe 
fairly  that  she  could  not  prevent  it,  and 
he  should  have  taken  her  to  church  and 
married  her  like  a  man  before  plenty  of 
witnesses  in  the  place  where  she  is 
known.  If  he  had  not  shown  such  a 
craven  spirit,  I  almost  think  I  would  have 
taken  his  part.  Now,  John,  I  know  what 
you  think  ;  but  I  should  have  felt  just 
the  same  if  Valentine  had  not  made  him- 
self ridiculous,  and  if  I  was  quite  sure 
that  this  would  not  end  in  a  runaway 
match  after  all,  and  the  True  Blue  be  full 
of  it." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  John;  "and  I 
always  had  a  great  respect  for  you,  '  Mrs. 
Nemily.'  " 

*'  What  are  you  laughing  at,  then  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  at  the  matronly  dignity  with 
which  you  have  been  laying  down  the 
law." 

"  Is  that  all  'i  Oh,  I  always  do  that  now 
I  am  married,  John." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  Well,  Joe  Swan 
has  worked  hard  at  improving  himself ; 


but  though  good  has  come  out  of  it  in 
the  end  for  him,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
queer  affair.  Why,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  couldn't  Laura  be  contented 
with  somebody  in  her  own  sphere.'*" 

•'  I  should  like  to  know  why  Laura  was 
so  anxious  the  matter  should  be  con- 
cealed from  you,"  said  Emily. 

"  Most  likely  she  remembers  that  Swan 
is  in  my  employment,  or  she  may  also  be 
'troubled  with  intuitions,' and  know  by 
intuition  what  I  think  of  l:ier." 

"And  how  is  Aunt  Christie  ?"  asked 
Emily,  after  a  little  more  talk  concerning 
Joseph's  affairs. 
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At  a  period  when  all  of  us  are  rightly 
anxious — and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some 
people  are  distinctly  mad  —  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  the  masses,  it 
may  be  not  uninteresting  to  recall  the 
system  of  training  pursued  at  the  first 
and  most  aristocratic  of  English  schools 
just  one  generation  ago. 

Eton  was  at  that  time,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  made  up  of  some  six 
hundred  boys.  To  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning, there  was  the  Lower  School,  com- 
posed of  the  first,  second,  third,  lower 
Greek  and  upper  Greek  forms,  besides 
two  other  forms,  styled  respectively  Sense 
and  Nonsense  —  I  presume  from  the 
character  of  the  Latin  verses  which  were 
set  in  each  respectively.  But  all  t'nese 
Lower  School  forms  may  be  described  as 
mere  skeleton  regiments,  or  what  the 
French  call  cadres,  the  whole  number  of 
boys  under  tiie  control  of  the  lower  mas- 
ter and  his  three  assistants  averaging 
some  twenty  or  tliereabouts  — *while 
twelve  masters  only  were  allotted  to  the 
remaining  five  hundred  and  eighty  boys. 
This  Lower  School  was  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  what  has  since  been  termed 
"  survival,"  and  an  excellent  illustration 
of  Eton  conservatism.  There  really  had 
been  a  time  when  boys  had  come  up  in 
numbers,  of  such  tender  years  and  so 
scantily  furnished  as  to  fill  these  forms, 
and  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
school.  That  time  had  vanished  ;  yet 
the  institution  still  remained.  It  was  a 
kind  of  unknown  world  to  the  rest  of  the 
school,  with  separate  hours  for  work,  and 
under  a  separate  code  of  laws,  and 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  pupils,  the 
masters  taught  each  other,  was  a  subject 


II  speculation   among   the   upper   boys. 
Ir  did  any  one  exactly  know  whether, 
■I  lad  on  first  entcrinjj  had  the  mir.for- 
Ke  to  get  placed  in  the  Lower  School, 
ire  were   any  sure   means  for  him   to 
fi  out  again,  except  by  great  increase  of 
ze,    which    would    make    the    masters 
'     asLamcd  of  him.      Most  boys,  however, 
■  1(1  come  up  sufficiently  prepared  to  avoid 
lintj  into  this  gulf,  and  were  placed  in 
•  fourth  form,  the  lowest  of  tlie  Upper 
Ijool    divisions.       A    limited    numl)er 
re  put  at  once  into  the  "  remove,"  the 
vision    between    the  fourth    and    fifth 
.  rms.     And  it  was  an  inflexible  rule  that 
no   new-comer    could   be  placed    higher 
than   this,  let   his   attainments   be  what 
they  might.      Tliese  two   forms,  the   re- 
move and    the   fourth,    comprised    nine- 
Mthsof  the  lower  boys,  and  about  three- 
.  ,-luhs  of  the  whole  school. 

I  do  not  think  that  much  could  be  said 
Inst  the  course  of  instruction  we  had 
pass  through  during  this  part  of  our 
ning.      An   average   boy  would   have 
lUt  two  years  of  it.     Every  half  year 
form    to  which  he   belonged    moved 
lily   a   step    upwards    in    the    school, 
i     That    is    to    say,    the    middle    fourth    of 
I     Christmas  became    the    upper  fourth    of 
the    following  July,  and    passed  into  the 
remove    at    the    succeeding    Christmas, 
iking  its  way  by  the  force,  so  to  speak, 
:    its  own  impulse  into  the  fifth  form  at 
e  next    Christmas    after   that.      There 
^re  two  examinations  to  be  confronted, 
one  on  the  threshold  of  the  remove,  and 
the  other  on  that  of  the  fifth  form,  in  ac- 
cordance  with    which    the    names    were 
placed    according    to    merit,  and   a   few 
(generally   some    half-a-dozen)   unusually 
idle  or  thick-headed  boys  lost  their  pro- 
motion.    But  the   bulk  sailed   easily  and 
peacefully  into  that  haven  of  repose,  the 
♦^fth  form.     And  at  this  point  wereexhib- 
•cl,  in  my  humble  opinion,  some  of  the 
^leatest  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the 
then  existing  Etoni.in  system. 

The  practice  was  this.  As  soon  as  a 
boy  had  once  got  into  the  fifth  form  — 
merely  shaving  through,  it  might  be,  in 
the  examination  —  he  was  safe  from  any 
further  ordeal  of  the  kind  to  the  close  of 
his  Eton  days,  and  moved  up  by  seniority 
to  be  captain  of  the  oppidans,  or  even 
of  the  sciiool,  which  he  must  necessarily 
and  infallibly  become,  provided  he  had 
been  sent  to  Eton  early  enough  to  obtain 
a  good  start,  and  remained  long  enough  to 
outlive   those   above    him.*      The    sixth 
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*  With  regard  to  the  collegers,  i.e.,  the  seventy  boys 
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form  was  composed  of  the  ten  senior 
collegers  and  ten  senior  oppidans,  and 
included  some  of  the  very  worst  schol- 
ars of  both  orders  in  its  bosom.  And 
this  was  of  .1  piece  with  what  might 
be  observed  all  through  the  school  owing 
to  the  "remove  "  system.  A  boy's  place 
on  the  general  roll  was  no  more  a  cri- 
terion of  his  acquirements  and  industry 
than  would  be  the  "  year "  of  a  yoi:n'4 
man  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  His  place 
in  his  division  was  indeed  a  test  of  his 
acquirements  at  the  time  when  the  place 
was  fixed,  and  to  go  into  the  fifth  as 
'•captain  of  one's  remove  "was  equiva- 
lent to  a  small  senior  wranglership. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  would  be  the 
result  of  an  examination  occurring  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  of  the  boy's 
Eton  career,  and  no  subsequent  test 
was  applied.  The  consequences  of  this 
sort  of  irremovability  were  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of 
those  boys  who  required  some  sort  of 
stimulus  to  call  forth  their  energies,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  them. 

Of  the  six  so-called  working-days  of 
the  week,  one  was  always  a  holiday,  and 
one  a  half-holiday.  In  addition  to  this, 
every  saint's  day  was  a  holiday,  and 
every  eve  of  a  saint's  day  a  half-holiday. 
Two  whole  holidays  in  a  week  (I  have 
known  three)  and  two  half-holidays  were 
consequently  of  common  occurrence  : 
and  if  to  these  be  added  "  play  after 
four"  on  summer  afternoons,  we  shall  be 
making  a  very  fair  allowance  if  we  put 
down  the  working-days  of  the  week  as 
upon  an  average  three. 

These  three  school-days  of  a  fifth-form 
boy  —  and  the  hours  and  the  work  were 
the  same  all  through  the  numerous  di- 
visions of  the  form  —  would  be  spent 
pretty  much  as  follows:  —  The  whole 
time  spent  in  school  throughout  the  day 
was  from  one  hour  and  three  quarters  to 
two  hours  and  a  half  as  the  maximum. 
F^irst  a  few  minutes  between  eight,  and 
nine,  when  we  had  to  say  in  turn  to  a 
master,  and  were  at  liberty  to  walk  out 
when  we  had  repeated  the  dozen  lines  or 
so  called  for.  Then  from  about  ten 
minutes  past  eleven  till  a  quarter  to 
twelve:  from  ten  minutes  past  three  to  a 
quarter  to  four,  and  finally  from  ten  min- 
utes past  five  to  six:  these  three  last 
lessons    for    construing.      I    have   some 
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recollection,  moreover,  of  Friday  being  a 
great  "  sayinsj-day,"  when  a  boy  who 
stood  pretty  high  up  in  his  division,  and 
judged  his  turn  well,  might  get  off  with 
about  fifteen  minutes'  schooling  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  In  order,  however, 
to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  work 
done  on  these  whole  school-days,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  them  some- 
what more  closely. 

The  hour  from  eight  to  nine  wit- 
nessed, as  I  have  said,  the  commence- 
ment of  our  labours.  We  had  to  stand 
up  in  turn  and  repeat  some  portion  of 
thirty  lines  of  the  Iliad,  or  of  the  ^neid, 
or  some  ode  of  Horace,  the  construing- 
lesson  of  the  day  before.  The  boys  at 
the  head  of  the  division  would  have  to 
be  out  of  bed  the  earliest,  in  order  to  be 
in  school  at  eight,  when  their  turn  came  ; 
but  they  would  be  out  of  school  again  in 
a  few  minutes.  Those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  division  would  have  half-an-hour 
longer  to  devote  to  their  slumbers,  and 
would  not  be  obliged  to  present  them- 
s'elves  till  half  past  eight,  at  which  time 
the  praepostor's  list  closed  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  have  nearly  half- 
an-hour  to  spend  in  school  waiting  for 
their  turn.  Aurea  inediocritas !  those 
who  like  myself  were  usually  in  the 
middle  of  a  division  had  in  this,  as  in 
almost  everything  else,  the  advantage. 
We  rose  at  eight,  got  into  school  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  —  it  would  not 
do  to  run  it  too  fine  —  and  were  out  again 
in  ten  minutes  at  the  latest.  When  you 
had  been  "up"  to  a  master  for  a  few 
weeks,  you  could  judge  with  the  great- 
est nicety  the  period  when  your  turn 
would  come. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  repetition 
was,  as  I  have  said,  the  lesson  of  the  day 
before.  Every  boy  had  had  this  lesson 
construed  to  him  once  at  his  tutor's,  and 
once,  or  more  commonly  twice,  in  school, 
not  to  speak  of  any  superfluous  prepara- 
tion which  he  might  have  devoted  to  it  in 
the  first  instances  himself.  It  resulted 
from  this,  and  from  the  subject  being  in 
verse,  which  greatly  facilitated  his  task, 
that  a  boy  of  average  capacity  came  into 
school  next  morning  already  quite  pre- 
pared to  stand  the  test  of  saying  off  some 
few  lines  to  the  master,  who  was  gener- 
ally liberal  in  his  promptings.  Indeed, 
from  the  system  adopted,  a  boy,  when  he 
had  been  any  lengtii  of  time  in  the  fifth 
form  had  been  so  often  over  the  same 
books  that  he  was  spared  any  trouble  at 
all  upon  the  subject.  The  results  of 
these  constant  repetitions  have  remained 


with  many  of  us  to  this  very  day  ;  and  1 
could,  with  very  little  preparation,  repeat 
large  portions  of  the  JEneid,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Now 
this  may  be  a  very  desirable  result  ;  but 
what  I  am  saying  just  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  the  eight  o'clock  lesson 
was  not  very  hard  work. 

The  next  lesson  took  place  nominally 
at  eleven,  really  at  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  past  eleven  (when  an  assem- 
blage of  the  masters,  called  "chambers," 
had  broken  up),  and  lasted  without  inter- 
mission till  a  quarter  to  twelve.  The  in- 
evitable thirty  lines  of  Homer,  or  Virgil, 
or  '"'' Poetcs  GrcBci,''^  formed  the  subject 
of  this  and  the  two  afternoon  lessons, 
which  exactly  resembled  it.  Each  divi- 
sion contained  at  that  time  about  sixty 
boys,  and  any  boy  was  liable  to  be  called 
up  to  construe  ;  but  the  best  construers 
were  naturally  the  most  frequently  called 
upon,  and  the  turn  of  a  medium  perform- 
er did  not  come  on  an  average  more 
often  than  three  or  four  times  in  a  half- 
year.  After  translating  some  dozen  lines 
he  was  told  to  sit  down,  or  in  case  of 
egregious  failure  visited  with  a  punish- 
ment which  usually  took  the  form  of  hav- 
ing "to  write  out  and  translate  his 
lesson."  But  this  could  only  happen  in 
the  case  of  a  very  careless  or  a  very 
stupid  boy  :  the  school-arrangements  pro- 
viding a  machinery  by  which  all  but 
the  least  attentive  and  the  least  gifted 
could  pick  up  their  lessons  beforehand 
with  scarce  a  particle  of  trouble.  This 
was  the  private  construing  in  the  private 
tutor's  pupil-room,  which  took  place 
immediately  before  each  school-lesson, 
and  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
At  this  were  assembled  all  the  sixth  and 
fifth  form  of  the  various  divisions  who 
happened  to  be  under  the  private  tuition 
of  the  same  master,  and  among  these 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  found  a  sixth- 
form  colleger,  or  one  or  two  good 
scholars  in  the  upper  division.  These  — 
of  course  in  this  place  I  can  only  speak 
as  to  my  own  tutor  —  were  almost  in- 
variably set  to  translate  the  lesson,  which 
they  did  with  the  greatest  ease,  generally 
recognizing  in  it  an  old  friend  ;  and  we, 
the  juniors,  had  only  to  follow  them 
over  the  hard  words  and  difficult  pas- 
sages to  become  tolerably  up  to  our  work. 
This  process  was  so  very  successful  that 
though  many  of  us  had  English  transla- 
tions, or  "cribs  "  as  they  were  called,  we 
very  seldom  needed  to  use  them. 

The  books  used  in  the  fifth  form  — 
besides  the  Iliad,  the  ^Eneid,  Horace,  and 
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think  some  scraps  of  Ovid  for  repeti- 
merely  —  consisted  of  three  '*  Selec- 
|ns  "  or '*'  Readers  :  "  "  Poetce  Graci,'' 
lich  contained  some  picked  passajjes 
>m  Homer's  Odyssey,  Callimachus, 
ieocritus,  &c.,  together  with  '•''Scrip- 
\es  Grceci'*^  and  '■^  Scriptorcs  Rofnani,^'* 
lich  were  similarly  made  up  of  titbits 
from  the  l)est  Greek  and  Latin  prose- 
writers.  A  hid  would  go  on  grinding  at 
the  above  scanty  provender  from  the 
age  it  might  be  of  twelve  to  that  of 
twenty,  with  little  or  no  change.  Plautus, 
Terence,  Lucretius,  Pcrsius,  Juvenal, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  the 
tragedians  (except  in  the  head-master's 
division),  Aristophanes,  Pindar,  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  in  short,  all  but  four  of 
the  great  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  those  four  poets,  were  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  except  it  might  be  through 
the  medium  of  certain  fragments  in  the 
*'  Selections  "  aforesaid,  where  I  believe 
Uiat  the  majority  of  them  were  wholly 
unrepresented.  It  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  a  young  man  could  go  up  to  the 
university  from  the  upper-fifth  form  of 
the  first  classical  school  in  England  igno- 
rant almost  of  the  very  names  of  these 
authors.  Yet  such  was  the  case  some- 
times.    It  was  very  much  my  own  case. 

I  must  not  omit  the  composition  of 
themes  and  Latin  verses  in  alternate 
weeks,  a  certain  number  of  lines  varying 
according  to  t!ie  successive  divisions  of 
the  form  ;  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
being  the  minimum.  I  remember  that 
we  acquired  at  last  such  a  misciiievous 
facility  at  this  kind  of  work  that  we  used 
to  knock  off  our  exercises  at  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  the  clever  boys  wrote  them 
by  way  of  amusement  for  the  stupid  ones. 
There  remained  the  head-master's  di- 
vision after  the  fifth.  This,  as  I  have 
said  before,  comprised  a  by  no  means 
picked  lot,  but  (at  any  rate  as  far  as  the 
oppidans  were  concerned)  the  last  sur- 
vivors and  representatives  of  otherwise 
extinct  removes,  who  had  worked  their 
wav  by  seniority  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fifih  form,  just  as  naval  officers  when 
once  "posted"  mellow  insensibly  into 
admirals.  I  do  not  know  by  experience 
what  were  the  books  read  in  this  division, 
but  I  believe  that,  with  t!ie  exception  of 
a  little  Greek  play,  they  were  identical 
with  those  in  use  in  the  divisions  below; 
the  boys  belonging  to  it'certainly  attended 
most  of  our  private  construings. 

The  reply  to  ail  this,  and  to  a  great 
deal  more  that  might  be  told  of  a  like 
kind,  will  be  that  under  the  old  system 
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good  scholars  were  produced.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  good  miny  youths,  the 
e:irly  part  of  whose  education  had  been 
received  at  Eton,  and  who  subsequent!) 
spent  three  years  and  a  half  at  college, 
took  good  degrees  there.  It  must  be 
admitted  also  that  many  scholarships  and 
prizes  for  poems  were  carried  off  by  Eton 
men.  But  the  wonder  would  have  been 
if  this  had  been  otherwise.  And  the  pro- 
portion of  these  was  not,  I  venture  to 
say,  anything  like  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  t!ie  numbers  of  the  school. 
Moreover,  if  the  matter  be  looked  into  a 
little  more  closely,  it  will  be  found  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  these  distinc- 
tions (at  any  rate  at  Cambridge)  were 
carried  off  by  King's  men,  />.,  by  those 
who  at  Eton  had  been  among  the  seventy 
collegers  or  gown-boys,  sons  of  poor  par- 
ents, who  as  a  general  rule  did  work, 
and  who  were  greatly  looked  down  upon 
by  the  rest  of  tlie  boys  for  their  poverty 
and  their  industry.*  But  after  all  the 
reply  does  not  meet  the  case  above  dis- 
closed. A  boy  with  an  aptitude  for 
classics  will  become  a  scholar  in  spile  of 
all  disadvantages.  The  proper  test  of 
the  system  would  be  what  it  did  for  aver- 
age boys  who  are  naturally  idle  when  not 
compelled  to  work,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  for  these  it  did  but  little. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  institutions 
of  the  place  breathed  a  spirit  of  gentle- 
manly idleness,  the  boys  caught  the  pre- 
vailing tone  and  exaggerated  it.  A  curi- 
ous answer  of  Lord  Morley  (then  Lord 
Boringdon)  is  recorded  in  the  report  of 
the  public  schools  commission.  He  was 
asked  whether  a  boy  would  be  looked 
down  upon  at  Eton  for  being  industrious 
in  school-work.  His  answer  was,  "  Not 
if  he  could  do  something  else  well." 
That  is  to  say,  prowess  on  the  river,  or  at 
cricket,  or  foot-ball  might  be  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  scholarship.  Where  this 
excuse  was  wanting,  public  feeling  would 
be  dead  against  the  otiender.  Lord  Mor- 
ley's  answer  exactly  expresses  what  was 
in  my  time,  and  what  seems  to  have  been 
at  a  much  later  time,  what  perhaps  is 
now,  the  spirit  of  the  school. 

The  Upper  School  masters,  with  each 
of  them  a  houseful  of  seven-and-twenty 
boys  to  look  after  at  home,  and  a  division 
of  sixty  or  so   to  lock  after  in  school. 
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were  sadly  overtasked,  and  could  not 
possibly  suffice  for  the  duties  properly: 
attachinj^  to  their  position.  There  were 
some  extremely  good  men  among  them,  I 
and  there  were  (what  there  need  not  have 
been)  some  extremely  bad  ones.  This 
latter  result  was  brought  about  by  an 
adherence  to  an  old  and  absurd  tradition, 
which  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  recom- 
mend it  except  that  it  ivas  a  tradition  ; 
and  that  was  everything  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eton  authorities.  It  was  held  that 
Eton  masters  must  have  been  Eton  col- 
legers, and  the  almost  universal  rule  was 
to'select  them  from  an  extremely  limited 
field,  the  single  college  of  King's  at  Cam- 
bridge. Hence  it  happened  more  than 
once  that  a  vacancy  occurring,  and  no 
good  man  being  eligible  for  the  post,  an 
indifferent  one  had  to  be  taken.  This 
inefficiency  of  some  of  the  masters  was 
no  secret  to  the  boys,  who  are,  indeed, 
usually  the  first  to  discover  this  quality, 
or  rather  absence  of  quality,  in  their 
teachers.  There  were  houses,  conse- 
quently, which  were  a  complete  paradise 
for  lazy  boys  —  oh,  how  the  rest  of  us 
wished  that  our  parents  had  only  sent  us 
there  !  —  and  divisions  in  which  it  was  a 
well-understood  thing  that  nothing  need 
be  learnt  or  was  to  be  learnt,  except  to 
be  sure  to  go  on  being  "  a  gentleman  :  " 
a  lesson  which  was  taught  us  all  through 
the  school,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  lessons.  Only,  some  of  us 
middle-aged  folk  would  like  to  have  had 
a  little  more  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics taught  us  at  the  same  time. 

The  mention  of  mathematics  reminds 
me  that  they  were  almost  unknown  at 
Eton  on  my  first  arrival  there,  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  and  at  the  date  of  my 
departure  figured  only  on  the  list  of  ex- 
tras in  company  with  dancing,  fencing, 
and  other  elegant  accomplishments  to  be 
learnt  and  paid  for  separately  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  boys'  parents.  I  remember, 
as  a  lower  boy,  going  a  few  times  to  one 
Mr.  Hexter,  a  gentleman  of  about  eighty 
years,  and  who  was  very  much  respected 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
magistrate,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  a 
deputy-lieutenant,  for  the  county  of 
Bucks  ;  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
seen  what  are  called  better  days.  In 
company  with  this  venerable  man  a  few 
of  us  —  I  should  think  some  twenty  — 
worked  out  sums  of  arithmetic  on  slates 
whenever  we  chose  to  visit  him,  which 
was  not  often.  On  our  entrance  into  the 
fifth  form  we  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Stephen    Hawtrey,    the    late    admirable 
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mathematical  master,  who  in  those  days 
held  a  small  class  in  a  room  at  the  top  of 
a  dame's  house,  remotely  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  playing-fields,  which  room 
he  rented  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  Mr.  Hawtrey,  to  whom 
Eton  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, 
built  a  "Mathematical  School"  with  a 
dome  on  the  top  of  it,  and  thus  along 
with  a  local  habitation,  gave  a  certain 
name  and  dignity  to  the  study,  which 
rapidly  increased  in  favour.  But  it  was 
still  optional  only,  and,  what  was  worse, 
optional  to  a  great  extent  with  the  boys 
as  well  as  their  parents.  The  extra-mas- 
ters either  did  not  possess  the  machinery 
for  enforcing  attendance,  or,  as  seems 
more  probable,  hesitated  to  exercise  it. 
And  all  tliis  in  face  of  the  rule  then  prev- 
alent at  Cambridge  that  lio  one  could 
compete  for  classical  honours  without 
first  obtaining  mathematical  ones. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  ad- 
verting to  two  extremely  singular  institu- 
tions, much  cherished  by  the  authorities 
of  my  day  as  accessories  to  their  system, 
and  which  indeed  seem  to  me  admirably 
to  illustrate  that  system.  One  was  the 
theory  of  "bounds,"  and  the  other  the 
practice  of  public  flogging.  In  neither 
casej  if  I  were  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  matter  to  an  educated  Frenchman, 
should  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  believed 
me  to  be  speaking  the  truth. 

To  begin  with  flogging.  It  was,  in  my 
time,  so  far  from  being  a  punishment 
administered  on  special  occasions  only, 
or  with  any  degree  of  solemnity,  that 
some  half-dozen  to  a  dozen  boys  were 
flogged  every  day.  It  was  entirely  pub- 
lic ;  any  one  who  chose  might  drop  in. 
I  have  sometimes  been  one  of  three 
spectators,  and  sometimes  one  of  a  hun- 
dred. These  latter  large  assemblages 
were  collected,  of  course,  only  on  occa- 
sions of  very  great  interest,  either  as  to 
quantity  or  quality  —  a  member  of  the 
eight,  or  the  eleven,  to  be  "swished,"  as 
they  used  to  term  it,  or  a  number  of  cul- 
prit's to  catch  it  for  doing  sometliing  or 
other  particularly  heinous — smoking  or 
drinking,  or  going  to  Ascot  on  the  sly. 
The  crowd  on  these  occasions  (always 
swollen  by  the  culprits'  particular  friends 
and  associates,  who  came  to  see  how  they 
"stood  it")  would  throng  the  staircase 
leading  up  to  tlxe  head-master's  room, 
flattening  their  noses  against  the  balus- 
trades and  the  oaken  door,  struggling 
and  elbowing  for  places,  vociferating, 
chaffing,  fighting,  in  the  intervals  of  peel- 
ing oranges  and  cracking  nuts,  just  for 
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lil  the  world  as  it  is  said  that  mobs  used 
\o  go  on  outside  Ne\v;;ate.  Then,  some- 
[imcs  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an 

lOur,   the   door  would   be  thrown   open 

rom  within,  and  spectators  and  victims, 
In  one  confused    mass,  poured    into  the 

jxecuiion- chamber. 
Any  one  who  had  been  borne  in  alon^ 

Mth  them  mi^^ht  have  chanced  to  witness, 
IS  I  more  than  once  did,  a  scene  which 
^ould  scarcely  have  had  its  parallel 
tn  any  civilized  country.  Not  that  I 
am  one  of  those  persons  with  a  kind  of 
humanitarian  softeninjij  of  the  l)rain  who 
cry  out  for  the  total  al)olition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  ourschools.  Certain  imps 
of  ten  or  twelve  may  be  uncontrollable 
by  other  means.  But  that  a  young  man  of 
eigliteen,  nineteen,  or  even  it  might  be 
of  twenty  years,  should  be  made  to  kneel 
down  after  the  fashion  of  a  little  boy, 
nitdis  nadbus,  and  on  that  portion  of  the 
frame  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
clothing  (it  must  be  thought  of  as  having 
no  other  clothing)  in  a  dead  language, 
should  receive  successive  strokes  from  a 
huge  birch  rod,  before  a  large  concourse 
of  spectators — all  this  constitutes  a  pic- 
ture which  would  have  presented  itself  to 
any  one  but  the  Eton  authorities  as  a 
caricature,  and  what  is  worse,  an  inde- 
cent caricature.  I  remember  sometimes 
thinking  as  a  boy,  after  witnessing  one  of 
these  spectacles,  how  ashamed  of  him- 
self the  head-master  must  feel,  even 
though  the  person  he  had  been  striking 
was  one  of  his  own  size. 

It  will  be  thought  that  the  head-mas- 
ter's division  being  exempt  from  corporal 
punishment,  such  an  event  as  the  birch- 
ing of  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
could  rarely,  if  ever,  take  place.  No 
doubt  it  was  not  common,  for  this,  among 
other  reasons,  that  there  were  not  a  great 
many  young  men  over  eighteen  in  the 
whole  school.  Yet  it  did  sometimes  oc- 
cur, and  was  to  be  publicly  witnessed, 
and  this  is  all  that  I  have  stated.  In- 
deed, it  stands  to  reason  that  this  must 
have  been  so,  when  the  line  which  car- 
ried exemption  was  drawn  after  the  first 
thirty  or  so  boys  in  the  school,  and  was 
not  based  on  any  considerations  of  age. 
Now  in  the  upper,  or  even  the  middle,  di- 
vision of  the  fifth  form,  there  were  often 
youths  quite  as  old  as  any  of  the  first 
thirty,  within  a  month  or  two  it  might  be 
of  proceeding  to  the  university  or  going 
into  the  army,  and  if  any  of  these  com- 
mitted an  offence  held  by  the  school-code 
to  be  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  the 
block  he  was  sent.     I  remember  having 
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been  mvself  operated  upon  in  the  com- 
pany of'  two  friends,  both  of  them  in 
their  nineteenth  year,  and  who  were  by 
no  means  high  up' in  the  school  ;  one  of 
them   staid   on  a  year   longer,  and  may 

I  have  been  birched  when  hard  on  twenty. 
There    was   no    reason    whatever   to   be 

j  drawn  from  the  school-regulations  tvhy  he 

j  should  not  have  been. 

1  I  wish  that  this  indecent  birching  of 
big,  burly,  bearded  men,  in  frock-coats 
and  cutaways,  could  be  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  obsolete  practices  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  But,  from  two  cases  which 
have  recently  come  to  my  knowledge,  I 
should  fear  that  it  has  been  continued  to 
a  much  rnore  recent  period.  My  inform- 
ant was  himself  a  fellow  of  King's,  an 
Eton  tutor,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say,  a  great  admirer  and  conservator 
of  all  ancient  usages.  Yet  he  admitted 
that  the  stories  which  he  told  me  were 
nothing  short  of  "  disgusting."  One  was 
about  a  young  man  of  twenty,  just  upon 
the  point  of  leaving  the  school,  and  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  at 
Windsor.  When  visiting  his  intended 
on  a  certain  evening,  it  seems  that  he 
protracted  his  stay  beyond  the  time  at 
which  he  was  bound  to  be  back  at  his 
tutor's  house,  tiie  hour  of  ''lock-up  "as 
it  is  styled  at  Eton,  his  father-in-law  that 
was  to  be  undertaking  to  explain  matters 
to  the  authorities  next  morning.  But 
tlie  explanation  was  destined  to  come 
too  late  ;  the  next  morning,  during  eight 
o'clock  lesson,  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
sent   for   by    Dr.  Goodford,  and   by  the 

i  said     Dr.    Goodford   well    and    soundly 

[  whipped,  after  the  usual  form  of  proceed- 
ing in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
and  very  likely  —  my  informant  did  not 
add  this,  but  it  may  very  well  have  been 
so  —  between  two  little    boys  of    twelve 

I  punished  for  not  saying  their  lessons. 
What,   however,  my  informant  did  add 

'  was  that,  within  a  few  months  of  receiv- 
ing this    manual  castigation,   the   young 

'  man  was  married.  Who,  before  this, 
would  have  thought  of  including  in  the 
list  of  perils  to  which  lovers  are  subject 
that  of  the  birch  rod  ! 

!  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  the  same  age.*     He  was  the  very 


•  Youths  higli  up  in  the  bo.it«.  the  eleven,  &c  .  were 
often  so  enamoured  of  tli  ccd 

their  p.-irent3  to  leave  thci-  le. 

I  knew  oiie  captain  of  the  i  to 

I  ;:ty-onc.       In   tlio  end   li;s  tnt.r   sent   liim 

V  on  the  ground  of  his  being  "  too  old." 
I  tor  Eton  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     The 

hie  of  A  "big  fellow"   there  is  the  happiest  in  the 
world. 
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tallest  youth  in  the  school,  about  six  feet 
three  or  four,  I  should  suppose,  with 
bushy,  black  whiskers.  The  commission 
of  some  school-offence  had  brought  him 
under  the  special  notice  of  Dr.  Balston, 
the  very  last  head-master  :  and  the  con- 
trast presented  by  this  giant,  as  he  looked 
down  upon  his  comparatively  puny  as- 
sailant while  in  the  act  of  making  some 
fundamental  changes  in  his  garments, 
was  described  by  an  eye-witness  as  a 
thing  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that,  leaving  soon  after, 
he  found  news  of  his  recent  castigation 
had  travelled  into  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, where  it  formed  the  subject  of 
some  agreeable  banter  at  the  meets  of 
the  hounds  (behind  and  among  which  he 
was  a  great  performer),  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  young  ladies.  One  can  fancy 
them  whispering  and  tittering  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  then  laughing  outright  and 
blushing  scarlet  as  he  came  up.  Now, 
whatever  offence  the  young  man  may 
have  committed,  I  think  it  could  hardly 
have  been  of  a  kind  to  render  him  the 
subject  of  such  an  acute  punishment  as 
this  implies.  And  if  he  had  knocked  the 
head-master  down,  and  thereupon  walked 
off  to  the  railway-station  and  taken  a 
ticket,  and  so  made  his  way  home,  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  had  been  that  young  man's 
father,  I  should  have  been  inclined,  if  not 
to  condone,  at  any  rate  to  make  some  al- 
lowance for,  the  act. 

The  institution  of  "  bounds  "  was  per- 
haps as  curious  and  inexplicable  as  any 
part  of  the  school-system.  By  the  term 
bounds  is  generally  understood  what 
must  exist  in  every  well-organized  sem- 
inary for  boys,  namely,  the  limits  beyond 
which,  except  on  particular  occasions  or 
by  special  permission,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go.  The  line  as  established  at 
Eton  was  drawn  very  close  round  the 
college  and  the  masters'  and  dames' 
houses ;  and,  beyond  the  ground  on 
which  these  stood,  embraced  little  more 
than  the  playing-fields.  The  town  or  vil- 
lage, whichever  it  is,  of  Eton,  with  its 
shops  where  we  got  our  cricket-bats  and 
foot-balls  —  not  to  speak  of  clothes,  hats, 
boots,  as  was  the  case  with  many  boys  — 
the  tailor's,  where  we  invariably  kept  our 
boating-jackets,  stopping  there  to  put 
them  on  and  take  them  off  on  our  way  to 
and  from  the  river,  all  this  was  "out  of 
bounds."  By  this  it  was  not  meant  that 
it  was  an  offence  to  go  into  the  town  or 
the  surrounding  country,  or  even  to  cross 
the  Thames  into  Windsor  ;  but  that  if  a 
boy  happened  to  catch  sight  of  a  master 
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I  anywhere   out  of  bounds,  he  was  under 
'  the  obligation  of  scampering  off  as  hard 
j  as  he  could,  just  as  if  he  had  really  been 
\  detected,  or  were  afraid  of  being  detect- 
!  ed,  in  the  commission  of  an  offence,  and 
I  were  trying  to  get  away.     Not  to  do  this, 
not  to  "  shirk,"  as  it  was  called,  was  flogga- 
ble.     The  logical    character  of    this    ar- 
rangement   was  exhibited    every  day   in 
some  such   instance  as  this.     You    were 
peacefully  sauntering   along,  bearing  an 
order  from  your  tutor  for  a  book  or  a  hat 
or  a  coat,  when,  on  catching  sight  of  the 
self-same  tutor  walking  through  the  town, 
or   coming  upon  him    at  a    corner,  you 
were  bound  to  rush  with  all   speed   into 
the    first    hiding-place      that    presented 
itself.     As  this  hiding-place   was   gener- 
ally a  shop  it   might  happen  that  the  offi- 
cial   whom  you    were  shirking  came    in 
after  you  on  business  of  his  own  ;  but  in 
these  cases  the    majority  of    the  masters 
held  that   you  had  got  into    a    kind    of 
"base,"  and  were  safe.     Indeed,    except 
by  hiding  under  the  counter,  which  was 
not  always  practicable,    it    would    have 
been  impossible    to  carry  the    simulated 
flight  further.     Accordingly,  at  Ingalton 
the    bookseller's,  it  was    not  unusual    c* 
see  a  master  or  two  surrounded  by  half  a 
score  of  boys,  every  one    of   whom  must 
have  run  for  his  life  if   he   had  met  the 
same  masters    outside    the    door  of   the 
shop.     I  have  heard  explanations  of  this 
strange  practice  attempted,  but  none  that 
have  appeared  to   me  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree intelligible.     It  has  been    said    that 
the  authorities  did  not  recognize  a   right 
on  the   part  of  the   boys  to    go   out    of 
bounds,  but  must  be  understood  as  mere- 
ly conceding   to  them  a   temporary  per- 
mission to  do  so,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  power  of   putting  an    end  to  the  ar- 
rangement   at   any  lime  ;    and  that    the 
shirking-system  was  kept  up  as  evidence 
of  this  power  :  in    the  same    way  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  closes  on  certain  days 
the  gates  across    some  of   the  streets   of 
Bloomsbury.     Just   as  if    there  could    be 
any  right  or  any  power  in  the  matter  ex- 
cept  that  which  emanated  from  the    au- 
thorities  themselves,  who    could  fix    the 
bounds  at  their  pleasure.     And,  even  if 
one  can  treat  such  an  argument  as  serious, 
surely  the    reserved    power   might    have 
been  kept  on  foot  by  making  the  boys 
shirk,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  closes  his 
gates,  one  day  in  every  year. 

There  were  other  singularities  con- 
nected with  the  Eton  system  of  a  gener- 
ation ago.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
suggest  the  question  whether   the  school 
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[of  that  date  was  indeed  a  school  in  the 
serious  sense  of  the  term,  or  merely  a 
kind  of  crhhcy  or  asylum  for  children  of 
[larger  growth,  to  which  the  wealthy  in- 
jtrusted  iheir  young  ones  for  the  purpose 
'of  being  kepi  out  ol  harm's  way,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  re- 
turned gentlemen  at  all  points  —  riding, 
shooting,  and  other  extras  of  the  kind 
being,  of  course,  taught  at  home.  If 
fthis  was  virtually  the  view  which  so 
{recently  prevailed  in  upper  circles,  we 
'shall  be  taught  some  indulgence  for  the 
apathy  in  the  matter  of  making  the  most 
of  educational  advantages  which  still 
unhappily  prevails  in  the  lower.  As  re- 
^gards  Eton  itself,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  everything  has  been  changed.  The 
'authorities  may  have  consented  to  break 
with  some  of  the  fond  traditions  which 
they  inherited  from  the  times  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Queen    Elizabeth.     Some  sort  of 

(stimulus  may  be  applied  to  the  boys  by 
whom  it  is  most  needed  and  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  needed.  "Sap,"  or  stu- 
dent, may  have  died  out  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  the  Newcastle  scholar 
maybe  a  greater  personage  than  the  cap- 
tain of  the  boats.  The  king's  scholars, 
or  poorer  students,  who  win  almost  all  of 
these  Newcastle  scholarships,  may  now 
be  looked  upon,  as  they  deserve  to  be 
looked  upon,  with  the  greatest  consider- 
ation and  respect.  "  Bounds  "  and  the 
flogging  of  bearded  men  may  be  unknown. 
If  this  be  so  —  and  1  hope  all  this  is  so  — 
it  will  not  be  without  a  strange  curiosity, 
and  perhaps  even  incredulity,  that  the 
present  generation  will  see  here  briefly 
recalled  the  main  features  of  the  system 
of  training  in  force  in  the  first  of  our 
English  schools,  at  a  period  so  incredibly 
recent  as  thirty  years  ago, 

John  Delaware  Lewis. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

ifiOfitinudJ.) 

At  another  time  Trelyon  would  have 
•  laughed  at  this  bloodthirsty  young  wom- 
!        an  ;  at  this  moment  he  was  too  serious. 

*'  Mabyn,"  said  he,  **  I  can't    bear  this 

any  longer  —  standing  by   like  a  fool  and 

'        looking  on  while  another  man  is  doing  his 

best  to  marry  Wenna  :   I  can't  go  on  like 

this   any  longer.     Mabyn,  when  did  you 
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say  she  would  leave  Mr.  Trewhella's 
house  to-night  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it.  I 
suppose  we  shall  leave  about  ten  ;  tlic 
young  ones  leave  at  nine." 

"  You  will  be  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  Wenna  and  I  are  to  keep  order." 

"  Nobody  else  with  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

He  looked  at  her  rather  hesitatingly. 

"And  supposing,  Mabyn."  he  said 
slowly,  "  supposing  you  and  Wenna  were 
to  leave  at  ten,  and  that  it  is  a  beautiful 
clear  night,  you  might  walk  down  by  the 
wood  instead  of  by  the  road  ;  and  then, 
supposing  that  you  came  out  on  the  road 
down  at  the  foot,  and  you  found  there  a 
carriage  and  pair  of  horses " 

Mabyn  began  to  look  alarmed. 

"And  if  1  was  there,"  he  continued, 
more  rapidly,  "and  I  said  to  Wenna  sud- 
denly, 'Now,  Wenna,  think  nothing,  but 
come  and  save  yourself  from  this  mar- 
riage !  There  is  your  sister  will  come 
with  you  —  and  1  will  drive  you  to  Ply- 
mouth  '  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Trelyon!"  Mabyn  cried,, 
with  a  sudden  joy  in  her  face,  "she  would 
do  it !     She  would  do  it  !  " 

"And  you,  would  you  come  too  .^"  he 
demanded. 

"  Yes  I  "  the  girl  cried,  full  of  excite- 
ment. "  And  then,  Mr.  Trelyon,  and 
then?" 

"  Why  ?  "  he  cried  boldly,  "  up  to  Lon- 
don at  once  —  twenty-four  hours'  start 
of  everybody  —  and  in  London  we  are 
safe  !     Then,  you  know,  .Mabyn " 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Trelyon  !" 

"  Don't  you  think  now  that  we  two  could 
persuade  her  to  a  quick  marriage  —  with 
a  special  licence,  you  know  —  you  could 
persuade  her,  I  am  sure,  Mabyn " 

In  the  gladness  of  her  heart  Mabyn 
felt  herself  at  this  moment  ready  to  fall 
on  the  young  man's  neck  and  kiss  him. 
But  she  was  a  properly-conducted  youngj 
person  ;  and  so  she  rose  from  the  big 
block  of  slate  on  which  she  had  been  sil- 
ting, and  managed  to  suppress  any  great 
intimation  of  her  abounding  joy.  But  she 
was  very  proud,  all  the  same  ;  and  there 
was  a  great  firmness  about  her  lips  as  she 
said  :  — 

"  We  will  do  it,  Mr.  Trelyon  ;  we  will 
do  it.  Do  you  know  why  Wenna  submits 
to  this  eug.agemeni?  Because  she  rea- 
sons with  her  conscience,  and  persuades 
herself  that  it  is  right.  When  you  meet 
her  like  that,  she  will  have  00  time  to 
consider " 

"  That    i;i   precisely  what    my  graxid- 
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mother   says,"  Trelyon  said, 
umpliant  laugh. 

"  Yes,  she  was  a  girl  once,"  Mabyn  re- 
plied, sagely.  "Well,  well,  tell  me  all 
about  it  !  What  arrangements  have  you 
made  ?  You  haven't  got  the  special  li- 
cence ?" 

'•  No,"  said  he,  "  I  didn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  try  this  on  till  last  night.  But 
the  difference  of  a  day  is  nothing  when 
you  are  with  her.  We  shall  be  able  to 
hide  ourselves  away  pretty  well  in  Lon- 
don, don't  you  think  ?" 

"  Of  course  !  "  cried  Mabyn,  confident- 
ly. "  But  tell  me  more,  Mr.  Trelyon  ! 
What  have  you  arranged  ?  What  have 
you  done  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  do  until  I  knew  wheth- 
er you'd  help  me  ?" 

"  You  must  bring  a  fearful  amount  of 
wraps  with  you." 

"Certainly  —  more  than  you'll  want,  I 
know.  And  I  sha'n't  light  the  lamps  un- 
til I  hear  you  coming  along  ;  for  they 
would  attract  attention  down  in  the  val- 
ley. I  should  like  to  wait  for  you  else- 
where ;  but  if  I  did  that  you  couldn't  get 
Wenna  to  come  with  you.  Do  you  think 
you  will  even  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mabyn  cheerfully. 
"  Nothing  easier  !  I  shall  tell  her  she's 
afraid  ;  and  then  she  would  walk  down 
the  face  of  Black  Cliff.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Trelyon,  I  must  bring  something  to  eat 
with  me,  and  some  wine  —  she  will  be 
so  nervous  —  and  the  long  journey  will 
tire  her." 

"  You  will  be  at  Mr.  Trewhella's,  Ma- 
byn ;  you  can't  go  carrying  things  about 
with  you  !  " 

"  I  could  bring  a  bk  of  cake  in  my 
pocket,"  Mabyn  suggested  ;  but  this 
seemed  even  to  her  so  ludicrous  that  she 
blushed  and  laughed,  and  agreed  that 
Mr.  Harry  should  bring  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  wild  night-ride  to  Ply- 
mouth. 

"  Oh,  it  does  so  please  me  to  think  of 
it  I  "  she  said  with  a  curious  anxious  ex- 
citement as  well  as  gladness  in  her  face  ; 
"  I  hope  I  have  not  forgotten  to  arrange 
anything.  Let  me  see  —  we  start  at  ten  ; 
then  down  through  the  wood  to  the  road 
in  the  hollow  —  oh,  I  hope  there  will  be 
nobody  coming  along  just  then! — then 
you  light  the  lamps  —  then  you  come 
forward  to  persuade  Wenna  —  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Trelyon,  where  must  I  go  ? 
Shall  I  not  be  dreadfully  in  the  way  ?  " 

"  You  ?  You  must  stand  by  the  horses' 
heads  !  I  sha'n't  have  my  man  with  me. 
And  yet  they're  not  very  fiery  animals  — 
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they'll  be  less  fiery,  the  unfortunate 
wretches,  when  they  get  to  Plymouth." 

"  At  what  time  ?  " 

"About  half  past  three  in  the  morning, 
if  we  go  straight  on,"  said  he. 

"  Do  you  know  a  good  hotel  there?" 
said  the  practical  Mabyn. 

"  The  best  one  is  by  the  station  ;  but 
if  you  sleep  in  the  front  of  the  house,  you 
have  the  whistling  of  engines  all  niglit 
long,  and  if  you  sleep  in  the  back,  you 
overlook  a  barracks,  and  tlie  confounded 
trumpeting  begins  about  four  o'clock,  I 
believe." 

"Wenna  and  I  won't  mind  that  —  we 
shall  be  too  tired,"  Mabyn  said.  "  Do 
you  think  they  could  give  us  a  little  hot 
coffee  when  we  arrive  .'*  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I'll  give  the  night-porter  a 
sovereign  a  cup  —  then  he'll  offer  to 
bring  it  to  you  in  buckets.  Now  don't 
you  think  the  whole  thing  is  beautifully 
arranged,  Mabyn  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  lovely  !  "  the  girl  said  joy- 
ously, "for  we  shall  be  off  with  the  morn- 
ing train  to  London,  while  Mr.  Roscorla 
is  pottering  about  Launceston  station 
at  mid-day!  Tiien  we  must  send  a  tel- 
egram from  Plymouth,  a  fine,  dramatic 
telegram  ;  and  my  father,  he  will  swear  a 
little,  but  be  quite  content,  and  my  moth- 
er—  do  you  know,  Mr.  Trelyon,  I  be- 
lieve my  mother  will  be  as  glad  as  any- 
body !  What  shall  we  say  .'*  — '  To  Mr. 
Rosewarne,  Eglosilyan.  We  have  /led. 
Not  the  least  good  pursuing  us.  May  as 
well  make  up  your  mind  to  the  inevitable. 
Will  write  to-morrozv.^  Is  that  more 
than  the  twenty  words  for  a  shilling  ?  " 

"  We  sha'n't  grudge  the  other  shilling 
if  it  is,"  the  young  man  said.  "  Now  you 
must  go  on  with  your  cake,  Mabyn  !  I 
am  off  to  see  after  the  horses'  shoes. 
Mind,  as  soon  after  ten  as  you  can — just 
where  the  path  from  the  wood  comes  into 
the  main  road." 

Then  she  hesitated,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  she  remained  thoughtful  and  si- 
lent ;  while  he  was  inwardly  hoping  that 
she  was  not  going  to  draw  back.  Sud- 
denly she  looked  up  at  him,  with  earnest 
and  anxious  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  *'  this  is  a 
very  serious  thing.  You  —  you  will  be 
kind  to  our  Wenna  after  she  is  married 
to  you  !  " 

"  You  will  see,  Mabyn,"  he  answered 
gently. 

"  You  don't  know  how  sensitive  she  is," 
she  continued,  apparently  thinking  over 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  a 
much  graver  fashion  than  she  had  done. 
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"  If  you   were 
fkill  her.     Are  you  quite 


unkind   to  her,  it   would 
sure  you  won't 

[regret  it 

Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  he, 
;**as  sure  as  am;in  may  be.  I  don't  think 
'you  need  fear  my  being  unkind  to  Wen- 
na.  Why,  what  has  put  such  thoughts 
into  your  head  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  to  be  cruel  to  her  or  in- 
different," she  said,  slowly  and  absently, 
*'  1  know  that  would  kill  her.  But  I  know 
more  than  that.     I  would  kill  you.^'' 

*'  Mabyn,"  he  said,  quite  startled, 
**  whatever  has  put  such  thoujjhts  into 
■your  head  ?" 

■  "  Why,"  she  said  passionately,  "haven't 
I  seen  already  how  a  man  can  treat  her  ? 
Haven't  I  read  the  insolent  letters  he  has 
sent  her?  Haven't  I  seen  her  throw  her- 
self on  her  bed.  beside  herself  with  grief  ? 
And  —  and  —  these  are  things  I  dont  for- 
get, Mr,  Trelyon.  No,  I  have  got  a  word 
to  say  to  Mr.  Roscorla  yet  for  his  treat- 
ment of  mv  sister  —  and  I  will  say  it. 
A,!d  then—" 

The  proud  lips  were  beginning  to 
quiver. 

I  Come,  come,  Mabyn,"  said  Trelyon, 
[gently,  *' don't  imagine  all  men  are  the 
[same.  And  perhaps  Roscorla  will  have 
)een  paid  out  quite  sufficiently  when  he 
^hears  of  to-night's  work.  I  sha'n't  bear 
f'him  any  malice  after  that,  I  know.  Al- 
"ready,  I  confess,  I  feel  a  good  deal  of 
compunction  as  regards  him." 

*•  I  don't  at  all—  I  don't  a  bit,"  said 
Mabyn,  who  very  quickly  recovered  her- 
self whenever  Mr.  Roscorla's  name  was 
mentioned.  **  H  you  only  can  get  her  to 
go  away  with  you,  Mr.  Trelyon,  it  will 
serve  him  just  right.  Indeed,  it  is  on  his 
account  that  I  hope  you  will  be  success- 
ful. I  —  I  don't  quite  like  Wenna  run- 
ning away  with  you,  to  tell  you  the  truth  — 
I  would  rather  have  her  left  to  a  quiet  de- 
cision, and  to  a  marriage  with  everybody 
approving.  But  there  is  no  chance  ot 
th.it.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  her." 

'•  That  is  precisely  what  I  said  to  you," 
Trelyon  said,  eagerly,  for  he  was  afraid 
of  losing  so  invaluable  an  ally. 

*'And  you  will  be  wtry^very  kind  to 
her.?" 

"I'm  not  good  at  fine  words,  Mabyn. 
You'll  see." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
pressed  his  warmly. 

"  I  believe  you  will  be  a  good  husband 
to  her  ;  and  I  know  you  will  gel  the  best 
wife  in  the  whole  world  I  " 
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She  was  going  away  when  he  suddenly 
said  -^ 

"  Mabyn  !  " 

She  turned. 

*'  Uo  you  know,"  said  he  rather  shame- 
facedly, *'  how  much  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  all  your  frank  straightforward  kind- 
ness—  and  your  help  —  and  your  cour- 
age   " 

'*  No,  no  I  "  said  the  young  girl,  good- 
humouredly.  "  You  make  Wenna  happy, 
and  don't  consider  me  I " 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 
UNDER   THE   WHITE  STARS. 

During  the  whole  glad  evening  Wen- 
na had  been  Queen  of  the  Feast,  and  her 
subjects  had  obeyed  her  with  a  joyous 
submission.  They  did  not  take  quite  .so 
kindly  to  Mabyn,  for  she  was  sharp  of 
tongue  and  imperious  in  her  ways  ;  but 
they  knew  that  they  could  tease  her  elder 
sister  with  impunity  —  always  up  to  the 
well-understood  line  at  which  her  author- 
ity began.     That  was  never  questioned. 

Then,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  servants 
came,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  dog- 
carts ;  and  presently  there  was  a  bundling- 
up  of  tiny  figures  in  rugs  and  wraps,  and 
Wenna  stood  at  the  door  to  kiss  each  of 
them  and  say  good-l)ye.  It  was  half-past 
nine  when  that  performance  was  over. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Wenna,"  said 
the  old  clergyman,  *' you  must  be  quite 
tired  out  with  your  labours.  Come  into 
the  study  —  I  believe  the  tray  has  bee  a 
taken  in  there." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr,  Trewhella,"  said 
Mabyn  boldly,  "that  Wenna  hadn't  time 
to  eat  a  single  bit  when  all  those  children 
were  gobbling  up  cake.  Couldn't  you  let 
her  have  a  little  bit  —  a  little  bit  of  cold 
meat  now " 

"  Dear,  dear  me  !  "  said  the  kind  old 
gentleman,  in  the  deepest  distress,  "that 
I  should  not  have  remembered  !  " 

There  was  no  use  in  Wenna's  protest- 
ing. In  the  snug  little  study  she  w.as 
made  to  eat  some  supper  ;  and  if  she  got 
off  with  drinking  one  glass  of  sherry  it 
was  not  through  the  intervention  of  her 
sister,  who  apparently  would  have  had  her 
drink  a  tumblerful. 

It  was  not  until  a  quarter  past  ten  that 
the  girls  could  get  away. 

•*  Now  I  must  see  you  young  ladies 
down  to  the  village,  lest  some  one  should 
run  away  with  you,"  the  old  clergyman 
said,  taking  down  his  top-coat. 

'•  Oh  no,  you  must  not  —  you  must  not, 
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indeed,  Mr.  Trewhella ! "  Mabyn  said, 
anxiously.  "  Wenna  and  I  always  go 
about  by  ourselves  —  and  far  later  than 
this  too.  It  is  a  beautiful,  clear  night ! 
Why " 

Her  impetuosity  made  her  sister  smile. 

*•  You  talk  as  if  you  would  rather  like 
to  be  run  away  with,  Mabyn,"  she  said. 
"  But  indeed,  Mr.  Trewhella,  you  must 
not  think  of  coming  with  us.  It  is  quite 
true  what  Mabyn  says." 

And  so  they  went  out  into  the  clear 
darkness  together ;  and  the  door  was 
shut  ;  and  they  found  themselves  in  the 
silent  world  of  the  night-time,  with  the 
white  stars  throbbing  overhead.  Far 
away  in  the  distance  they  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  sea. 

'  Are  you  cold,  Mabyn,  that  you  trem- 
ble so  .''  "  said  the  elder  sister. 

"  No  —  only  a  sort  of  shiver  in  coming 
out  into  the  night  air." 

Whatever  it  was  it  was  soon  over.  Ma- 
byn seemed  to  be  unusually  cheerful. 

"Wenna,"  she  said,  "you're  afraid  of 
ghosts  !  " 

"No,  I'm  not." 

"  I  know  you  are." 

"  I'm  not  half  as  much  afraid  of  ghosts 
as  you  are,  that's  quite  certain." 

"  I'll  bet  you  you  won't  walk  down 
through  the  wood." 

"Just  now.?" 

"  Yes." 

"Why,  I'll  not  only  go  down  through 
the  wood,  but  I'll  undertake  to  be  home 
before  you,  though  you've  a  broad  road 
to  guide  you." 

"  But  I  did  not  mean  you  to  go  alone." 

"Oh,"  said  Wenna,  "you  propose  to 
come  with  me  ?  Then  it  is  you  who  are 
afraid  to  go  down  by  yourself  ?  Oh,  Ma- 
byn ! " 

"Never  mind,  Wenna,  —  let's  go  down 
through  the  wood  just  for  fun." 

So  the  two  sisters  set  out,  arm-in-arm  ; 
and  through  some  spirit  of  mischief 
Wenna  would  not  speak  a  word.  Mabyn 
was  gradually  overawed  by  the  silence, 
the  night,  the  loneliness  of  the  road,  and 
the  solemn  presence  of  the  great  living 
vault  above  them.  Moreover,  before  get- 
ting into  the  wood,  they  had  to  skirt  a 
curious  little  dingle,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  are  both  a  church  and  churchyard. 
Many  a  time  the  sisters  had  come  up  to 
this  romantic  dell  in  the  spring-time,  to 
gather  splendid  primroses,  sweet  violets, 
the  yellow  celandine,  and  other  wild- 
flowers  that  grow  luxuriantly  on  its  steep 
banks  j  and  very  pretty  the   old  church 


looked  then,  with  the  clear  sunshine  of 
April  streaming  down  throu'^h  the  scant- 
ily-leaved trees  into  this  sequestered 
spot.  Now  the  deep  hole  was  black  as 
night  ;  and  they  could  only  make  out  a 
bit  of  the  spire  of  the  church  as  it  ap- 
peared against  the  dark  sky.  Nay,  was 
there  not  a  sound  among  the  fallen  leaves 
and  underwood  down  there,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unseen  graves  ? 

"  Some  cow  has  strayed  in  there,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Mabyn,  in  a  somewhat  low 
voice,  and  she  walked  rather  quickly 
until  they  got  past  the  place  and  out  on 
to  the  hill  over  the  wooded  valley. 

"Now,"  said  Wenna,  cheerfully,  not 
wishing  to  have  Mabyn  put  in  a  real 
fright,  "as  we  go  down  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something,  Mabyn.  How  would 
you  like  to  have  to  prepare  for  a  wed- 
ding in  a  fortnight  ?  " 

"Not  at  all!"  said  Mabyn  promptly, 
even  fiercely. 

"  Not  if  it  was  your  own  ?  " 

"No  —  why,  the  insult  of  such  a  re- 
quest !  " 

According  to  Mabyn's  way  of  thinking 
it  was  an  insult  to  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you 
in  a  fortnight,  but  none  to  insist  on  her 
marrying  you  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

"  You  think  that  a  girl  could  fairly 
plead  that  as  an  excuse  —  the  mere  time 
to  get  one's  dresses  and  things  ready  ?  " 

"Certainly  !" 

"  Oh,  Mabyn,"  said  Wenna,  far  more 
seriously,  "it  is  not  of  dresses  I  am 
thinking  at  all  ;  but  I  shudder  to  think 
of  getting  married  just  now.  I  could  not 
do  it.  I  have  not  had  enough  time  to 
forget  what  is  past — and  until  that  is 
done,  how  could  I  marry  any  man  ?" 

"  Wenna,  I  do  love  you  when  you  talk 
like  that  !  "  her  sister  cried.  "You  can 
be  so  wise  and  reasonable  when  you 
choose  !  Of  course  you  are  quite  right, 
dear.  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  he 
wants  you  to  get  married  before  he  goes 
to  Jamaica,  and  then  to  leave  you 
alone  .'' " 

"  Oh,  no.  He  wants  me  to  go  with 
him  to  Jamaica." 

Mabyn  uttered  a  short  cry  of  alarm. 

"  To  Jamaica  !  To  take  you  away 
from  the  whole  of  us  —  why  —  oh,  Wen- 
na, I  do  hate  being  a  girl  so — -for  you're 
not  allowed  to  swear  —  if  I  were  a  man 
now  !  To  Jamaica  I  Why,  don't  you 
know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
always  being  kil  ed  there  by  the  most 
frightful  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes,  and 
large  serpents  in  the  woods  ?     To  Jamai- 
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I?  —  no,  you  nre  not  going  to  Jamaica 
St  yet  !  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to 
maica  just  yet  !  " 

"  No,  iiuleccl,  1  am  not,"  said  Wenna, 
ith  a  quiet  decision.  •'  Nor  could  I 
ink  of  getting  married  in  any  case  at 
escnt.  But  tlien  — don't  you  see, 
abvn  —  Mr.   Roscorla  is   just   a    little 

culiar  in  some  ways 

**  Yes,  certainly  !  " 

«* and  he  likes  to  have   a  definite 

ason  for  what  you  do.  H  I  were  to 
11  him  of  the  repugnance  I  have  to  the 
olion  of  getting  married  just  now,  he 
ould  call  it  mere  sentiment,  and  try  to 
gue  me  out  of  it  —  then  we  should  have 
quarrel.     But  if,  as   you  say,  a  girl  may 

fairly  refuse  in  point  of  time " 

"Now,    I'll    tell    you,"    said    Mabyn, 
plainly  ;  "  no  girl  can  get  married  proper- 
ly, who  hasn't   six  months    to  get    ready 
I         in.     She  might  manage  in   three  or  four 

iionlhs,  for  a   man  she 
[)nd  of ;  hut   if  it  is  a   mere  stranger  — 
nd    a    disagreeable    person  —  and     one 
rho  ought  not  to  marry  her  at  all  —  then 
!x  months  is  the    very    shortest    time, 
ust  you  send  Mr.  Roscorla  to  me,  and 
MI  tell  him  all  about  it." 
Wenna  laughed, 
*'  Yes,  I've  no    doubt    you    would.     I 
think  hes  more  afraid  of  you  than  f f  all 
the  serpents  and  snakes  in  Jamaica." 

'•Yes,  and  he'll  have  more  cause  to  be 
before  he's  much  older,"  said  Mabyn, 
confidently. 

They  could  not  continue  their  conver- 
sation just  then,  for  they  were  going 
down  the  side  of  the  hill,  between  short 
trees  and  bushes  ;  and  the  path  was 
broad  enough  only  for  one,  while  there 
were  many  dark  places  demanding  cau- 
tion. 

"  Seen  any  ghosts  yet  ?  "  Wenna  called 
out  to  Mabyn,  who  was  behind  her. 

"Ghosts,  sir?  Ay,  ay,  sir!  Heave 
away  on  the  larboard  beam  !  I  say, 
Wenna,  isn't  it  uncommon  dark  ?" 
"  It  is  uncommonly  dark." 
"Gentlemen  always  say  uncommon  ; 
and  all  the  grammars  are  written  by  gen- 
tlemen. Oh,  Wenna,  wait  a  bit ;  I've 
lost  my  brooch  !  " 

It  was  no  ruse,  for  a  wonder;  the 
brooch  had, indeed,  dropped  out  of  her 
shawl.  She  felt  all  over  tlie  dark  ground 
for  it,  but  her  search  was  in  vain. 

"  Well,    here's  a    nice    thing !     Upon 

my " 

"  Mabyn  !  " 

"Upon    my trotting    pony;    that 

was  all  I  was'  going  to  say.     Wenna,  will 
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you  stay  here  for  a  minute  ;  and  I'll  run 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  get  a 
match  ? 

"  How  can  you  get  a  match  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  ?  Vou'll  have  to  go  on  to  the 
inn.  No,  tie  your  handkerchief  round 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  come  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  look." 

"Early  in  the  morning?"  said  Mabyn. 

"I    hope    to    be    in 1  mean    asleep 

then." 

Twice  she  had  nearly  blurted  out  the 
secret;  and  it  is  Ivighly  probable  that  her 
refusal  to  adopt  Wenna's  sug";cstion 
would  have  led  her  sister  to  suspecisome- 
thing,  had  not  Wenna  herself,  by  accident, 
kicked  against  the  missing  brooch.  As  it 
was,  the  lime  lost  by  this  misadventure 
was  grievous  to  Mabyn,  who  now  insisted 
on  leading  the  way,  and  went  along 
through  the  bushes  at  a  rattling  pace. 
Here  and  there  the  belated  wanderers 
was  particularly  startled  a  blackbird,  that  went  shrieking 
its  fright  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley ;  but  Mabyn  was  now  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  be  unnerved. 

"  Keeping  a  lookout  ahead?"  Wenna 
called. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !  No  ghosts  on  the 
weather-quarter  I  Ship  drawing  twenty 
fathoms,  and  the  mate  fast  asleep.  Oh, 
Wenna,  my  hat  !  " 

It  had  been  twitched  off  her  head  by 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  young  trees 
through  which  she  was  passing,  and  the 
pliant  bit  of  wood,  being  released  from 
the  strain,  had  thrown  it  down  into  the 
dark  bushes  and  briers. 

"Well  Tm  — no,  I'm  not!"  said  Ma- 
byn, as  she  picked  out  the  hat  from 
among  the  thorns,  and  straightened  the 
twisted  feather.  Then  she  set  out  again, 
impatient  over  these  delays  ;  and  yet  de- 
termined not  to  let  her  courage  sink. 

"  Land  ahead  yet  ?  "  called  out  Wenna. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  and  the  Lizard  on  our 
lea!  Wind  S.S.W.,  and  the  cargo  shift- 
ing a  point  to  the  east.     Hurrah  !  " 

"  Mabyn,  they'll  hear  you  a  mile  ofif ! " 

It  was  certainly  Mabyn's  intention  that 
she  should  be  heard  at  least  a  quarter  o£ 
a  mile  off,  for  now  they  had  got  down  to 
the  open,  and  they  could  hear  the  stream 
some  way  ahead  of  them,  which  they 
would  have  to  cross.  At  this  point  Ma- 
byn paused  for  a  second  to  let  her  sister 
overtake  her ;  then  they  went  on  arm-in- 
arm. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,"  she  said,  do  you  re- 
member 'young  Lochinvar '  /  " 

"  Of  course  !  " 

"  Didn't  you  fall  in  love  with  him  when 
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you  read  about  him  ?  N"ow,  there  was 
s^omebod}-  to  fall  in  love  with  !  Don't 
}OU  remember  when  he  came  into  Neth- 
erby  Hall,  that 

The  bride-maidens  whispered,  *  'Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young 

Lochinvar  ! ' 

And  then  you  know,  Wenna  — 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her 

ear, 
When  they  reached  the   hall-door,   and  the 

charger  stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 
•  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone  —  over  bank,  bush, 

and  scaur  ! 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'   quoth 

young  Lochinvar. 

That  was  a  lover  now  !  " 

*'  I  think  he   was  a  most   impertinent 
young  man,"  said  Wenna. 
•  "  I  rather  like  a  young  man  to  be  im- 
pyertinent,"  said  Mabyn,  boldly. 

"Then  there  won't  be  any  difficulty 
about  fitting  you  with  a  husband,"  said 
Wenna,  with  a  light  laugh. 

Here  Mabyn  once  more  went  on  ahead, 
picking  her  steps  through  the  damp 
grass  as  she  made  her  way  down  to  the 
stream.  Wenna  was  still  in  the  highest 
ot  spirits. 

"Walking  the  plank  yet,  boatswain  .-* " 
she  called  out. 

.  "  Not  yet,  sir,"  Mabyn  called  in  return. 
"Ship  wearing  round  a  point  to  the 
west,  and  the  waves  running  mountains 
high.  Don't  you  hear  'em,  captain  t  " 
.  "  Look  out  for  the  breakers,  boat- 
swain !  " 

.  "  Ay,  ay,  sir.  All  hands  on  deck  to 
man  the  captain's  gig  !  Belay  away 
there  !  Avast !  Mind,  Wenna  ;  here's 
the  bridge  ! " 

Crossing  over  that  single  plank,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  was  a  sufficiently  danger- 
ous experiment  ;  but  both  these  young 
ladies  had  had  plenty  of  experience  in 
keeping  their  wits  about  them  in  more 
perilous  places. 

"Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  Ma- 
byn ? "  Wenna  said,  when  they  had 
crossed. 

Mabyn  did  not  know  what  to  answer  ; 
she  was  very  much  excited,  and  inclined 
to  talk  at  random  merely  to  cover  her 
anxiety.  She  was  now  very  late  for  the 
appointment,  and  who  could  tell  what 
unfortunate  misadventure  Harry  Trelyon 
might  have  met  with  .? 

"  Oh,  1  don't  know,"  she  said.     "  Why 


don't  you  admire  young  Lochinvar  } 
Wenna,  you're  like  the  Lacedaemons." 

"  Like  the  what  .'^  " 

"  Like  the  Lacedaemons,  that  were 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  Why  don't  you 
admire  young  Lochinvar.^" 

"  Because  he  was  interfering  with  an- 
other man's  property." 

"  That  man  had  no  right  to  her,"  said 
Mabyn,  talking  rather  wildly  and  looking 
on  ahead,  to  the  point  at  which  the  path 
through  the  meadows  went  up  to  the 
road  ;  "  he  was  a  wretched  animal,  I 
know  ;  I  believe  he  was  a  sugar-broker, 
and  had  just  come  home  from  Jamaica." 

"I  believe,"  said  Wenna,  "I  believe 
that  young  Lochinvar " 

She  stopped. 

"  What's  that  !  "  she  said.  "  What  are 
those  two  lights  up  there  ?  " 

"  They're  not  ghosts  :  come  along, 
Wenna  !  "  said  Mabyn,  hurriedly. 

Let  us  go  up  to  this  road,  where  Harry 
Trelyon,  tortured  with  anxiety  and  impa- 
tience, is  waiting.  He  had  slipped  away 
from  the  house,  pretty  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  gentlemen  had  gone  into  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner  ;  and  on  some  ex- 
cuse or  other  had  got  the  horses  put  to  a 
light  and  yet  roomy  Stanhope  phaeton. 
From  the  stable-yard  he  drove  by  a  back 
way  into  the  main  road  without  passing 
in  front  of  the  Hall  ;  then  he  quietly 
walked  the  horses  down  the  steep  hill, 
and  round  the  foot  of  the  valley  to  the 
point  at  which  Mabyn  was  to  make  her 
appearance. 

But  he  dared  not  stop  there  ;  for  now 
and  again  some  passer-by  came  along 
the  road  ;  and  even  in  the  darkness  Mrs. 
Trelyon's  grey  horses  would  be  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eglosil- 
yan,  who  would  naturally  wonder  what 
Master  Harry  was  waiting  for.  He 
walked  them  a  few  hundred  yards  one 
way,  then  a  few  hundred  yards  the  other  ; 
and  ever,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  dan- 
ger was  growing  greater  of  some  one 
from  the  inn  or  from  the  Hall  suddenly 
appearing  and  spoiling  the  whole  plan. 

Half  past  ten  arrived  ;  and  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  the  girls.  Then  a  hor- 
rible thought  struck  him  that  Roscorla 
might  by  this  time  have  left  the  Hall ; 
and  would  he  not  be  coming  down  to 
this  very  road  on  his  way  up  to  Basset 
Cottage?  This  was  no  idle  fear;  it  was 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty. 

The  minutes  rolled  themselves  out 
into  ages;  he  kept  looking  at  his  watch 
every  few  seconds  ;   yet   he   could  hear 
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nothing  from  the  wood  or  the  valley  of 
Mabyn's  approach.  Then  he  got  down 
into  the  road,  walked  a  few  yards  this  way 
and  that,  apparently  to  stamp  the  ner- 
vousness out  of  his  system,  patted  the 
horses,  and,  finally,  occupied  himself  in 
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lighting  the  lamps.  Ho  was  driven  by  1  by 
the  delay  into  a  sort  of  desperation. 
Even  if  Wcnna  and  Mabyn  did  appear 
now,  and  if  he  was  successful  in  his 
prayer,  there  was  every  chance  of  their 
being  interrupted  by  Roscorla,  who  had 
without  doubt  left  the  Hall  some  time 
before. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  in  his  excited 
walking  up  and  down.  Was  that  a  faint 
**  Hurrah  !  "  that  he  heard  in  the  distance. 
He  went  down  to  the  stile  at  the  junction 
of  the  path  and  the  road  ;  and  listened 
attentively.  Yes,  he  could  hear  at  least 
one  voice,  as  yet  a  long  way  off ;  but  now 
he  had  no  more  doubt.  He  walked  quick- 
ly back  to  the  carriage. 

"  Ho,  ho,  my  hearties  !  "  he  said,  strok- 
ing the  heads  of  the  horses,  *•  you'll  have 
a  Dick  Turpin's  ride  to-night." 

All  the  nervousness  had  gone  from  him 
now  ;  he  was  full  of  a  strange  sort  of  ex- 
ultation—  the  joy  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  the  crisis  in  his  life  has  come,  and 
that  he  has  the  power  and  courage  to  face 
it. 

He  heard  them  come  up  through  the 
meadow  to  the  stile  ;  it  was  Wenna  who 
was  talking;  Mabyn  was  quite  silent. 
They  came  along  ihe  road. 

"  What  is  this  carriage  doing  here?" 
Wenna  said. 

They  drew  still  nearer. 

"They  are  Mrs.  Trelyon's  horses  — 
and  there  is  no  driver " 

At  this  moment  Harry  Trelyon  came 
quickly  forward  and  stood  in  the  road  be- 
fore her ;  while  Mabyn  as  quickly  went 
on  and  disappeared.  The  girl  was  start- 
led, bewildered,  but  not  frightened  ;  for 
in  a  second  he  had  taken  her  by  the 
hand,  and  then  she  heard  him  say  to  her, 
in  an    anxious,   low,  imjjloring  voice  :  — 

"  Wenna,  my  darling,  don't  be  alarmed  ! 
See  here,  1  have  got  everything  ready  to 
lake  you  away  —  and  Mabyn  is  coming 
with  us  —  and  you  know  I  love  you  so 
that  1  can't  bear  the  notion  of  your  fall- 
ing into  that  man's  hands.  Now,  Wenna, 
don't  think  about  it!  Come  with  me! 
We  shall  be  married  in  London — Ma- 
byn is  coming  with  you " 

For  one  brief  second  or  two  she 
seemed  stunned  and  bewildered  ;  then, 
looking  at  the  carriage,  and  the  earnest 
suppliant  before  her,  the  whole  truth  ap- 


peared to  flash  in  upon  her. 
wildly  round. 

•'Mabyn "she  was  about  to   say, 

when  he  guessed  the  meaning  of  her  rap- 
id look. 

'*  Mabyn  is  here.     She  is  quite  close 


she  is  coming   with    us.     My   dar 
ling,  won't  you  let  me  save   you  !     This 
indeed  is  our  last  chance.  Wenna  !  " 

She  was  trembling  so  that  he  thought 
she  would  fall  ;  and  he  would  have  put 
his  arms  round  her,  but  that  she  drew 
back,  and  in  so  doing,  she  got  Into  ll>e 
light,  and  then  he  saw  the  immeasurable 
pity  and  sadness  of  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  my  love,"  she  said,  with  the  tears 
running  down  her  face,  "  I  love  you  I  I 
will  tell  you  that  now,  when  we  speak  for 
the  last  lime.  See,  I  will  kiss  you  —  and 
then  you  will  go  away " 

"  I  will  not  go  away  —  not  without  you 
—  this  night.  Wenna,  dearest,  you  have 
let  your  heart  speak  at  last  —  now  let  it 
tell  you  what  to  do  !  " 

'•  Oh,  must  I  go  .^  Must  I  go.^"  she 
said;  and  then  she  looked  wildly. round 
again. 

"  Mabyn  I  "  called  out  Trelyon,  half 
mad  wiih  joy  and  triumph,  *'  Mabyn, 
come  along  !  Look  sharp,  jump  in ! 
This  way,  my  darling  !  " 

And  he  took  the  trembling  girl,  and 
half  lifted  her  into  the  carriage. 

"Oh,  my  love,  what  am  I  doing  for  you 
this  night  !  "  she  said  to  him,  with  her 
eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

But  what  was  the  matter  with  Mabyn  ? 
She  was  just  putting  her  fool  on  the  iron 
step  when  a  rapidly  approaching  figure 
caused  l.er  to  utter  a  cry  of  alarm,  and 
she  stumbled  back  into  the  road  again. 
The  very  accident  that  Trelyon  had  bee« 
anticipating  had  occurred  ;  here  was  Mr. 
Roscorla,  bewildered  at  first,  and  then 
blind  with  rage  when  he  saw  what  was 
happening  before  his  eyes.  In  his  des- 
peration and  anger  he  was  about  to  lay 
hold  of  Mabyn  l)y  the  arm,  when  he  was 
sent  staggering  backwards  half-a-dozea 
yards. 

"  Don't  interfere  with  me  now,  or  by 
God  1  will  kill  you  !  "  Trelyon  said  be- 
tween his  teeth  ;  and  then  he  hurried 
Mabyn  into  the  carriage. 

What  was  the  sound  then  ihat  the  still 
woods  heard,  under  the  throbbing  stars, 
through  the  darkness  that  lay  over  the 
land  ?  Only  the  sound  of  horses'  feet, 
monotonous  and  regular,  and  not  a  word 
of  joy  or  sorrow  uttered  by  any  one  of 
the  party  thus  hurrying  on  through  the 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


INTO   CAPTIVITY. 


Toward  eleven  o'clock  that  night  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  became  somewhat  anxious 
about  her  girls,  and  asked  her  husband 
to  go  and  meet  them,  or  to  fetch  them 
away  if  they  were  still  at  Mr.  Trewhella's 
house. 

"Can't  they  look  after  themselves?" 
said  George  Rosewarne.  "I'll  be  bound 
Mabyn  can,  any  way.  Let  her  alone  to 
come  back  when  she  pleases." 

Then  his  wife  began  to  fret,  and  as 
this  made  him  uncomfortable,  he  said  he 
would  walk  up  the  road  and  meet  them. 
He  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  of 
course,  but  it  was  a  good  excuse  for  get- 
ting away  from  a  fidgety  wife.  He  went 
outside  into  the  clear  starlight,  and 
lounged  down  to  the  small  bridge  beside 
the  mill,  contentedly  smoking  his  pipe. 

There  he  encountered  a  farmer  who 
was  riding  home  a  cob  he  had  bought 
that  day  at  Launceston,  and  the  farmer 
and  he  began  to  have  a  chat  about  liorses 
suggested  by  that  circumstance.  Oddly 
enough,  their  random  talk  came  round  to 
young  Trelyon. 

"  Your  thoroughbreds  won't  do  for  this 
county,"  George  Rosewarne  was  saying, 
"to  go  flying  a  stone  wall  and  breaking 
your  neck.  No,  sir.  I'll  tell  you  what 
sort  of  hunter  I  should  like  to  have  for 
these  parts.  I'd  have  him  half-bred,  short 
in  the  leg,  short  in  the  pastern,  short  in 
the  back,  a  good  sloping  shoulder,  broad 
in  the  chest  and  the  forehead,  long  in  the 
belly,  and  just  the  least  bit  over  fifteen 
han^s  —  eh,  Mr.  Thorns?  I  don't  think 
beauty's  of  much  consequence  when  your 
neck's  in  question.  Let  him  be  as  angu- 
lar and  ragged  in  the  hips  as  you  like,  so 
long's  his  ribs  are  well  up  to  the  hip-bone. 
Have  you  seen  that  black  horse  that 
young  Trelyon  rides  ?  " 

" 'Tis  a  noble  beast,  sir  —  a  noble 
beast,"  the  farmer  said  ;  and  he  would 
probably  have  gone  on  to  state  what  ideal 
animal  had  been  constructed  by  his  lav- 
ish imagination  had  not  a  man  come  run- 
ning up  at  this  moment  breathless  and 
almost  speechless. 

"  Rosewarne,"  stammered  Mr.  Roscor- 
la,  "a  —  a  word  with  you!  I  want  to 
say " 

The  farmer,  seeing  he  was  in  the  way, 
called  out  a  careless  good-night  and  rode 
on. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  said 
George   Rosewarne   a   little   snappishly: 


he  did  not  like  being  worried  by  excit- 
able people. 

"  Your  daughters  !  "  gasped  Mr.  Ros- 
corla.  "They've  both  run  away  —  both 
of  them  —  this  minute  —  with  Trelyon! 
You'll  have  to  ride  after  them.  They're 
straight  away  along  the  high-road." 

"  Both  of  them  ?  The  infernal  young 
fools  ! "  said  Rosewarne.  "  Why  the 
devil  didn't  you  stop  them  yourself?" 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  Roscorla  said,  amazed 
that  the  father  took  the  flight  of  his  daugh- 
ters with  apparent  equanimity.  "You 
must  make  haste,  Mr.  Rosewarne,  or 
you'll  never  catch  them." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  let  'em  go,"  said 
he  sulkily,  as  he  walked  over  to  the  stables 
of  the  inn.  "  The  notion  of  a  man  hav- 
ing to  set  out  on  this  wild-goose  chase 
at  this  time  o'  night  !  Run  away,  have 
they?  and  what  in  all  the  world  have 
they  run  away  for  ?  " 

It  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  the 
sooner  he  got  a  horse  saddled  and  set 
out,  the  less  distance  he  would  have  to 
go  in  pursuit  ;  and  that  consideration 
quickened  his  movements. 

"  What's  it  all  about  ?  "  said  he  to  Ros- 
corla, who  had  followed  him  into  the 
stable. 

"  I  suppose  they  mean  a  runaway 
match,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla,  helping  to 
saddle  George  Rosewarne's  cob,  a  famous 
trotter. 

"  It's  that  young  devil's  limb,  Mabyn, 
I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  father.  "  I  wish 
to  Heaven  somebody  would  marry  her  ! 
—  I  don't  care  who.  She's  always  up  to 
some  confounded  mischief." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  Roscorla  said :  "  it's 
Wenna  he  means  to  marry." 

"Whv,  you  were  to  have  married 
Wenna?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  ?  So  she's  run 
away,  has  she  ?  "  George  Rosewarne 
grinned  :  he  saw  how  the  matter  lay. 

"  This  is  Mabyn's  work,  I  know,"  said 
he,  as  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  and 
sprang  into  the  saddle.  "  You'd  better 
go  home,  Roscorla.  Don't  you  say  a 
word  to  anybody.  You  don't  want  the 
girl  made  a  fool  of  all  through  the  place." 

So  George  Rosewarne  set  out  to  bring 
back  his  daughters  ;  not  galloping,  as  an 
anxious  parent  might,  but  going  ahead 
with  a  long,  steady-going  trot,  which  he 
knew  would  soon  tell  on  Mrs.  Trelyon's 
over-fed  and  under-exercised  horses. 

"  If  they  mean  Plymouth,"  he  was 
thinking,  "as  is  most  likely  from  their 
taking  the  high-road,  he'll  give  it  them 
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;ntly  at  first.     And  so  that  young^  man 
rants  to  marry  our  Wenna  ?     'Twould 
a  fine   match  for  her  ;  and  yet  she's 
rorth    all    the   money   he's    got  —  she's 
rorlh  it  every  farthing.     I'd  give  him  the 
rther  one  clieap  enough." 
pounding  along  a  dark  road,  with  the 
)nsciousness  that  the  farther  you  go  the 
farther  you've  got   to  get  back,  and  that 
ihe  distance  still  to  be  done  is  an  inde- 
jrminate   quantity,   is    agreeable    to    no 
>ne,  but  it   was   especially  vexatious  to 
ieorge  Rosewarne,  who   liked    to    take 
lings  quietly,  and  could  not  understand 
rhat  all  the  fuss  was  about.     Why  should 
le   be  sent  on  this  mad  chase  at  mid- 
night ?      If    anybody   wanted    to   marry 
either  of  the  girls,  why  didn't  he  do  so 
and  say  no  more  about  it  ?      Rosewarne 
had  been  merely  impatient  and  annoyed 
when  he  set  out,  but  the  longer  he  rode, 
and  the  more  he  communed  with  himself, 
^he  deeper  grew  his  sense  of  the  personal 
ijury  that  had  been  done  him  by  this  act 
ff  folly. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  ride  indeed.  There 

ras  not   a  human   being  abroad  at  that 

lour.     When  he  passed  a  few  cottages 

rom  time  to  time  the  windows  were  dark. 

'hen  they  had  just  been  putting  down   a 

tt  of  loose  stones  at  several  parts  of  the 

►ad,    which    caused    Mr.    Rosewarne  to 

^ear.     "I'll   bet   a  sovereign,"  said  he 

ko  himself,  "that  old   Job   kept  them  a 

"|uarter   of   an    hour   before   he    opened 

*addock's  gate.     I  believe   the   old  fool 

goes  to  bed.     Well,  they've  waked  him 

up  for  me,  any  way." 

There  was  some  consolation  in  this 
surmise,  which  was  well  founded.  When 
Rosewarne  reached  the  toll-bar  there 
was  at  least  a  light  in  the  small  house. 
He  struck  on  the  door  with  the  handle 
of  his  riding-whip,  and  called  out,  "  Hi, 
hi  !  Job  !     Come  out,  you  old  fool  !  " 

An  old  man  with  very  bandy  legs  came 
hobbling  out  of  the  toll-house,  and  went 
to  open  the  gate,  talking  and  muttering 
to  himself:  "Ay,  ay!  so  yii  be  agwoin' 
after  the  young  uns,  Maister  Rosewarne  ? 
Ay,  ay  !  yiill  go  up  many  a  lane  and 
by  many  a  fuzzy  'ill,  and  acrass  a  bridge 
or  two,  afore  yii  come  up  wi'  'en,  Maister 
Rosewarne." 

"  Look  sharp.  Job  !  "  said  Rosewarne. 
"  Carriage  been  through  here  lately  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  Maister  Rosewarne  !  'tis  a 
good  half  hour  agone." 

"  A  half-hour,  you  idiot  ! "  said  Rose- 
warne, now  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper. 
**  You've  been  asleep  and  dreaming. 
Here,  take  your  confounded  money  !  " 


f  .So  he  rode  on  a$:a!n,  not  believing,  of 
course,  in  old  Job's  malicious  fabrica- 
tion, but  being  rendered  at  the  same 
lime  a  little  uncomfortable  by  it.  Foriu* 
nately,  the  cob  had  not  been  out  before 
I  that  day. 

I  More  deep  lanes,  more  high,  open, 
windy  spaces,  more  silent  cottages,  more 
rough  stones,  and  always  the  measured 
fall  of  the  cob's  feet  and  the  continued 
shining  and  throbbing  of  the  stars  over- 
head. At  last,  far  away  ahead,  on  the 
top  of  a  high  incline,  he  caught  sight  of 
a  solitary  point  of  ruddy  fire,  which  pres- 
ently disappeared.  That,  he  concluded, 
was  the  carriage  he  was  pursuing  going 
round  a  corner,  and  showing  only  the 
one  lamp  as  it  turned  into  the  lane. 
,  They  were  not  so  far  in  front  of  him  as 
j  he  had  supposed. 

!      But  how  to  overtake  them  ?     So  soon 

'  as   they    heard   the   sound  of  his  horse 

I  would  they  dash  onward  at  all  risks,  and 

have  a  race  for  it  all  through  the  night  ? 

j  In  that  case  George  Rosewarne  inwardly 

resolved  that  they  might  go  to  Plymouth, 

■  or  into  the  deep  sea  beyond,  before  he 

'  would  injure  his  favorite  cob. 

I      On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  bring 

'  them  to   a  standstill  by    threatening    to 

i  shoot  at   his  own    daughters,  even  if    he 

had  had    anything  with  him    that  would 

:  look   like   a  pistol.     Should  he  have    to 

'  rely,   then,  on    the    moral    terrors   of  a 

parent's  authority  ?     George  Rosewarne 

I  was  inclined  to  laugh  when   he    thought 

'  of  his  overawing  in  this  fashion  the  high 

spirit  of  his  younger  daughter. 

By  slow  and  sure  degrees  he  gained  on 

the  fugitives,  and  as  he  could  now  catch 

!  some   sound   of   the  rattling  of  the  car- 

j  riage-wheels,  they  must    also    hear    his 

I  horse's   footfall.     Were    they  trying    to 

get  away  from  him?     On   the  contrary, 

the  carriage  stopped  altogether. 

That    was  Harry    Trelyon's    decision. 
For  some  time  back  he  had  been  listen- 
ing    attentively.       At    length    he    said, 
"  Don't  you   hear  some  one   riding  back 
'there.?" 

I     "  Yes,  I   do,"  said   Wenna,  beginning 
to  tremble. 

j  "  I  suppose  It  is  Mr.  Roscorla  coming 
I  after  us,"  the  young  man  said  coolly. 
'  "  Now  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
I  drag  the  old  gentleman  half-way  down  to 
'  Plymouth.  He  must  have  had  a  good 
I  spell  already.  Shall  I  slop  and  persuade 
him  to  go  back  home  to  bed  ?  " 
'  "Oh  no,"  said  Mabyn,  who  was  all  for 
getting  on  at  any  risk. 
'     "  oil  no,"  Wenna  said,  fearing  the  re- 
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suit  of    an  encounter  between  the   two 
men. 

"  I  must  stop,"  Trelyon  said.  "  It's 
such  precious  hard  lines  on  him.  I  shall 
easily  persuade  him  that  he  would  be 
better  at  home." 

So  he  pulled  up  the  horses,  and  quietly 
waited  by'\the  roadside  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  unknown  rider  drew  nearer 
and  more  near. 

"That  isn't  Roscorla's  pony,"  said 
Trelyon  listenino:.  "That's  more  like 
your  father's  cob." 

"  My  father !  said  Wenna  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  My  darling,  you  needn't  be  afraid, 
whoever  it  is,"  Trelyon  said. 

"Certainly  not,"  added  Mabyn,  who 
was  far  more  uncomfortable  than  she 
chose  to  appear.  "  Who  can  prevent  us 
going  on  .''  They  don't  lock  you  up  in 
convents  nowadays.  If  it  is  Mr.  Ros- 
corla,  you  just  let  me  talk  to  him." 

Their  doubt  on  that  head  was  soon  set 
at  rest.  White  Charley,  with  his  long 
swinging  trot,  soon  brought  George  Rose- 
warne  up  to  the  side  of  the  phaeton,  and 
the  girls,  long  ere  he  had  arrived,  had 
recognized  in  the  gloom  the  tall  figure  of 
their  father.  Even  Mabyn  was  a  trifle 
nervous. 

But  George  Rosewarne  —  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  a  little  pacified  by  their 
having  stopped  —  did  not  rage  and  fume 
as  a  father  is  expected  to  do  whose 
daughter  has  run  away  from  him.  As 
soon  as  he  had  pulled  up  his  horse,  he 
called  out  in  a  petulant  tone,  "Well! 
what  the  devil  is  all  this  about  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Trelyon,  quite 
respectfully  and  quite  firmly  :  "  I  wished 
to  marry  your  daughter  Wenna " 

"And  why  couldn't  you  do  that  in 
Eglosilyan,  instead  of  making  a  fool  of 
everybody  all  round.'"'  Rosewarne  said, 
still  talking  in  an  angry  and  vexed  way, 
as  of  one  who  had  been  personally  in- 
jured. 

"  Oh,  dada,"  Mabyn  cried,  "  you  don't 
know  how  it  happened  ;  but  they  couldn't 
have  got  married  there.  There's  that 
horrid  old  wretch,  Mr.  Roscorla  — and 
Wenna  was  quite  a  slave  to  him  and 
afraid  of  him  —  and  the  only  way  was  to 
carry  her  away  from  him  ;  and  so " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Mabyn,"  her  fa- 
ther said.  "  You'd  drive  a  windmill  with 
your  talk." 

"  But  what  she  says  is  true  enough," 
Trelyon  said.  "  Roscorla  has  a  claim  on 
her:  this  was  my  only  chance,  and  I  took 
it.     Now    look    here,    Mr.    Rosewarne ; 


you've  a  right  to  be  angry  and  all  that  — 
perhaps  you  are — but  what  good  will  it 
do  you  to  see  Wenna  left  to  marry  Ros- 
corla.?" 

"What  good  will  it  do  me?"  said 
George  Rosewarne  pettishly.  "I  don't 
care  which  of  you  she  marries." 

"  Then  you'll  let  us  go  on,  dada  ?  " 
Mabyn  cried.  "Will  you  come  with  us  ? 
Oh,  do  come  with  us  I  We're  only  going 
to  Plymouth." 

Even  the  angry  father  could  not  with- 
stand the  absurdity  of  this  appeal.  He 
burst  into  a  roar  of  ill-tempered  laughter. 
"I  like  that!"  he  cried.  "Asking  a 
man  to  help  his  daughter  to  run  away 
from  his  own  house  !  It's  my  impres- 
sion, my  young  mistress,  that  you're  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  nonsense.  Come, 
come  !  enough  of  it,  Trelyon  :  be  a  ser^- 
sible  fellow,  and  turn  your  horses  round. 
Why,  the  notion  of  going  to  Plymouth  at 
this  time  o'  night !  " 

Trelyon  looked  to  his  companion.  She 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a 
trembling  whisper,  "  Oh  yes  :  pray  let  us 
go  back." 

"  You  know  what  you  are  going  to, 
then  ?  "  said  he  coldly. 

She  trembled  still  more. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  her  father:  "  you 
mustn't  stop  here  all  night.  'You  miy 
thank  me  for  preventing  your  becoming 
the  talk  of  the  whole  country." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  minded  that  much," 
Mabyn  said  ruefully,  and  very  like  to  cry 
indeed,  as  the  horses  set  out  upon  their 
journey  back  to  Eglosilyan. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  journey  for  any 
of  them  —  least  of  all  for  Wenna  Rose- 
warne, who,  having  been  bewildered  by 
one  wild  glimpse  of  liberty,  felt  with  ter- 
ror and  infinite  sadness  and  despair  the 
old  manacles  closing  round  her  life 
again.  And  what  although  the  neigh- 
bours might  remain  in  ignorance  of  what 
she  had  done  .''  She  herself  knew,  and 
that  was  enough. 

"You  think  no  one  will  know?" 
Mabyn  called  out  spitefully  to  her  father. 
"Do  you  think  old  Job  at  the  gate  has 
lost  either  his  tongue  or  his  nasty  tem- 
per?" 

"  Leave  Job  to  me,"  the  father  replied. 

When  they  got  to  Paddock's  gate  the 
old  man  had  again  to  be  roused,  and  he 
came  out  grumbling. 

"  Well,  you  discontented  old  sinner  !  '* 
Rosewarne  called  to  him,  "don't  you  like 
having  to  earn  a  living  ?  " 

"A  tine  livin'  to  wait  on  folks  that 
don't  knaw   their   own  mind,  and    keep 
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comin'  and  j^foin'  along  the  road  o*  nights 
like  ;i  weaver's  shuttle.     Hm  !  " 

♦•  Well,  Job,  you  slui'n't  suffer  for  it  this 
time,"  Kosewarne  .said.  "  I've  won  my 
bet.  H  you  made  fifty  pounds  by  riding 
a  few  miles  out,  what  would  you  give  the 
gatekeeper  ?  " 

Even  that  suggestion  failed  to  inveigle 
Job  into  a  belter  humour. 

*'  Here's  a  sovereign  for  vou,  Job. 
Now  go  to  bed.     Good-night ! ' 

How  long  the  distance  seemed  to  be 
Ifre  they  saw  the  lights  of  Eglosilyan 
again  !  There  were  only  one  or  two 
small  points  of  red  fire,  indeed,  where  the 
inn  stood.  The  rest  of  the  village  was 
buried  in  darkness. 

'•Oh,  what  will  mother  say?"  Wenna 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  her  sister. 

**She  will  be  very  sorry  we  did  not 
get  away  altogether,"  Mabyn  answered. 
*' And  of  course  it  was  Mr.  Roscorla  who 
spoiled  it.  Nobody  knew  anything  about 
it  but  himself.  He  must  have  run  on  to 
the  inn  and  told  some  one.  Wasn't  it 
mean,  Wenna?  Couldn't  he  see  that 
he  wasn't  wanted  ?" 

"Are  you  talking  of  Mr.  Roscorla?" 
iTrelyon  said  :  George  Rosewarne  was  a 
[bit  ahead  at  this  moment.  "I  wish  to 
'goodness  I  had  gagged  him  and  slung 
nim  below  the*  phaeton.  I  knew  he  would 
be  coming  down  there  :  I  expected  him 
every  moment.  Why  were  you  so  late, 
Mabvn  ? " 

♦*  Oh,  you  needn't  blame  me,  Mr.  Trel- 
yon,"  said  Mabyn,  rather  hurt.  "You 
know  I  did  everything  I  could  for  you." 

"  I  know  you  did,  Mabyn  :  I  wish  it 
had  turned  out  better." 

What  was  this,  then,  that  Wenna  heard 
as  she  sat  there  bewildered,  apprehen- 
sive and  sad-hearted  ?  Had  her  own 
sislrr  joined  in  this  league  to  carry  her 
off?  It  was  not  merely  the  audacity  of 
young  Trelyon  that  had  led  to  their 
meeting.  But  she  was  altogether  too 
frightened  and  wretched  to  be  angry. 

As  they  got  down  into  Eglosilyan  and 
turned  the  sharp  corner  over  the  bridge 
they  did  not  notice  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  had  been  concealing  himself  in  the 
darkness  of  a  shed  belonging  to  a  slate- 
yard.  So  soon  as  they  passed  he  went 
some  little  way  after  them  until,  from  the 
bridge,  he  could  see  them  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  inn.  Was  it  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne who  came  out  of  the  glare,  and 
with  something  like  a  cry  of  delight 
caught  her  daughter  in  her  arms  ?  He 
watched  the  figures  go  inside  and  the 
phaclou  drive  away  up  the  hill ;  then,  iu 


the  perfect  silence  of 
turned  and  slowly  made 
Cottage. 
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the    night,   he 
toward   Basset 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
AN  ANGRY  I.NTERVIEW. 

Next  morning  George  Rosewarne  wz» 

seated  on  the  old  oak  bench  in  front  of 
the  inn  reading  a  newspaper.  Happen- 
ing to  look  up,  he  saw  .Mr.  Roscorla  hur- 
rying toward  him  over  the  bridge  with  no 
very  pleasant  expression  on  his  face.  As 
he  came  nearer  he  saw  that  the  man  was 
strangely  excited.  **  1  want  to  see  your 
daughter  alone,"  he  said. 

"  You  needn't  speak  as  if  I  had  tried 
to  run  away  with  her,"  Rosewarne  an- 
swered, with  more  good-nature  than  was 
his  wont.  "  Well,  go  in-doors  :  ask  for 
her  mother." 

As  Roscorla  passed  him  there  was  a 
look  in  his  eyes  which  rather  startled 
George  Rosewarne. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  asked  himself, 
"  that  this  elderly  chap  is  really  badly  ia 
love  with  our  Wenna?" 

But  another  thought  struck  him.  He 
suddenly  jumped  up,  followed  Roscorla 
into  the  passage,  where  the  latter  was 
standing,  and  said  to  him,  "  Don't  you  be 
too  harsh  with  Wenna  :  she's  only  a  girl, 
and  they  are  all  alike."  This  hint,  how- 
ever discourteous  in  its  terms,  had  some 
significance  as  coming  from  a  man  who 
was  six  inches  taller  than  Mr.  Roscorla. 

Mr.  Roscorla  was  shown  into  an  empty 
room.  He  marched  up  and  down,  look- 
ing at  nothing.  He  was  simply  in  an 
ungovernable  rage.  Wenna  came  and 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  and  for  a 
second  or  so  he  stared  at  her  as  if  ex- 
pecting her  to  burst  into  passionate  pro- 
fessions of  remorse.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  something  more  than  calmness 
in  her  appearance  :  there  was  the  des- 
peration of  a  hunted  animal  that  is  driven 
to  turn  upon  its  pursuer  in  the  mere  ag- 
ony of  helplessness. 

"  Well,"  said  he  —  for  indeed  his  pas- 
sion almost  deprived  him  of  his  power  of 
speech  —  '*  what  have  you  to  say  ?  Per- 
haps nothing.  It  is  nothing,  perhaps,  to 
a  woman  to  be  treacherous  —  to  tell 
smooth  lies  to  your  face  and  to  go  plot- 
ting against  you  behind  your  back.  You 
have  nothing  to  say  ?  You  have  nothing 
to  say  ?  " 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  said  with 
some  little  sadness  in  her  voice,  **  that 
would  excuse  me,  either  to  you  or  to  my- 
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self  :  yes,  I  know  that.  But  — but  I  did 
not  intentionally  deceive  you." 

He  turned  away  with  an  angry  ges- 
ture. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  did  not,"  she  said 
piteously.  "  I  had  mistaken  my  own  feel- 
in2:s  —  the  temptation  was  too  great.  Oh, 
Mr.  Roscorla,  you  need  not  say  harsh 
things  of  me,  for  indeed  I  think  worse  of 
myself  than  you  can  do." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  want  forgiveness 
now.?"  he  added  bitterly.  "But  I  have 
had  enough  of  that.  A  woman  pledges 
you  her  affection,  promises  to  marry  you, 
professes  to  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  all  the  while  she  is  secretly 
encouraging  the  attentions  of  a  young 
jackanapes  who  is  playing  with  her  and 
making  a  fool  of  her." 

Wenna  Rosewarne's  cheeks  began  to 
burn  red  :  a  less  angry  man  would  have 
taken  warning. 

"Yes,  playing  with  her  and  making  a 
fool  of  her.  And  for  what  .-*  To  pass 
an  idle  time  and  make  her  the  byword 
of  her  neighbours." 

"  It  is  not  true,  it  is  not  true,"  she  said 
indignantly  ;  and  there  was  a  dangerous 
light  in  her  eyes.  "  If  he  were  here,  you 
would  not  dare  to  say  such  things  to  me 
—  no,  you  would  not  dare." 

"  Perhaps  you  expect  him  to  call  after 
the  pretty  exploit  of  last  night  ?  "  asked 
Roscorla  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  do  not,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  I 
shall  never  see  him  again.  It  is  —  it  is 
only  misery  to  every  one."  And  here 
she  broke  down,  in  spite  of  herself.  Her 
anger  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears. 

"But  what  madness  is  this?"  Ros- 
corla cried.  "You  wish  never  to  meet 
him  again,  yet  you  are  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  run  away  with  him,  dis- 
gracing yourself  and  your  family.  You 
make  promises  about  never  seeing  him  : 
you  break  them  the  instant  you  get 
the  opportunity.  You  profess  that  your 
girlish  fancy  for  a  barber's  block  of  a 
fellow  has  been  got  over  ;  and  then,  as 
soon  as  one's  back  is  turned,  you  reveal 
your  hypocrisy." 

"  Indeed  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive 
you,"  she  said  imploringly.  "  I  did  be- 
lieve that  all  that  was  over  and  gone.  I 
thought  it  was  a  foolish  fancy." 

"And  now?"  said  he  hotly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Roscorla,  you  ought  to  pity 
me  instead  of  being  angry  with  me.  I 
do  love  him  :  I  cannot  help  it.  You  will 
not  ask  me  to  marry  j'ou  ?  See,  I  will 
undertake  not  to  marry  him  —  I  will  un- 
dertake never  to  see  him  again  —  if  only 
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you  will  not  ask  me  to  keep  my  promise 
to  you.     How  can  I  ?    How  can  I  ?" 

"  Pity  you  !  and  these  are  the  confes- 
sions you  make  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why, 
are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  say 
such  things  to  me?  And  so  you  woulcl 
undertake  not  to  marry  him  ?  I  know 
what  your  undertakings  are  worth." 

He  had  struck  her  hard  —  his  very 
hardest  indeed  —  but  she  would  not  suf- 
fer herself  to  reply,  for  she  believed  she 
deserved  far  more  punishment  than  he 
could  inflict.  All  that  she  could  hope 
for,  all  that  her  whole  nature  cried  out 
for,  was  that  he  should  not  think  her 
treacherous.  She  had  not  intentionally 
deceived  him.  She  had  not  planned  that 
effort  at  escaoe.  But  when,  in  a  hurried 
and  pathetic  fashion,  she  endeavoured  to 
explain  all  this  to  him,  he  would  not 
listen.  He  angrily  told  her  he  knew  well 
how  women  could  gloss  over  such  mat- 
ters. He  was  no  schoolboy  to  be  hood- 
winked. It  was  not  as  if  she  had  had  no 
warning  :  her  conduct  before  had  been 
bad  enough,  when  it  was  possible  to 
overlook  it  on  the  score  of  carelessness, 
but  now  it  was  such  as  would  disgrace 
any  woman  who  knew  her  honour  was 
concerned  in  holding  to  the  word  she  had 
spoken. 

"  And  what  is  he  ? "  he  cried,  mad 
with  wrath  and  jealousy.  "An  ignorant 
booby !  a  ploughboy !  a  lout  who  has 
neither  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  nor 
the  education  of  a  day-labourer." 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  say  such  things  of 
him  now,"  said  she  with  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, "when  his  back  is  turned.  You 
would  not  say  so  if  he  were  here.  But 
he  —  yes,  if  he  were  here — he  would 
tell  you  what  he  thinks  of  you,  for  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  not  a  coward." 

Angry  as  he  was,  Mr.  Roscorla  was 
astounded.  The  fire  in  her  eyes,  the  flush 
in  her  cheeks,  the  impetuosity  of  her 
voice  —  were  these  the  patient  Wenna  of 
old  ?  But  a  girl  betrays  herself  some- 
limes  if  she  happens  to  have  to  defend 
her  lover. 

"Oh  it  is  shameful  of  you  to  say  such 
things  !  "  she  said.  "  And  you  know  they 
are  not  true.  There  is  not  any  one  I 
have  ever  seen  who  is  so  manly  and  frank 
and  unselfish  as  Mr.  Trelyon — not  any 
one  ;  and  if  I  have  seen  that,  if  I  have 
admired  it  too  much,  well,  that  is  a  great 
misfortune,  and  I  have  to  suffer  for  it." 

"To  suffer?  yes,"  said  he  bitterly. 
"That  is  a  pretty  form  of  sufl"ering  that 
makes  you  plan  a  runaway  marriage — a 
marriage  that  would  bring  into  your  pos- 
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lession  the  largest  estates  in  the  north  of 
Cornwall.  A  very  pretty  form  of  sutTer- 
ing  !  May  I  ask  when  the  experiment  is 
to  be  repeated  ?" 

"You  may  insult  me  as  you  like  —  I 
am  only  a  woman,"  she  said. 

*'  Insult  you  .'' "  he  cried  with  fresh  ve- 
hemence. "  Is  it  insult  to  speak  the 
truth  ?  Yesterday  forenoon,  when  I  saw 
you,  you  were  all  smiles  and  smoothness. 
When  I  spoke  of  our  marriao;e  you  made 
no  objection.  But  all  the  same  you  knew 
that  at  nij^ht " 

"I  did  not  know — I  did  not  know," 
'she  said.  "You  ought  to  beheve  me 
when  I  tell  you  I  knew  no  more  about  it 
than  you  did.  When  I  met  him  there  at 
night,  it  was  all  so  sudden,  so  unex- 
pected, I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said  :  but 
now  —  but  now  I  have  time  to  think. 
Oh,  Mr.  Roscorla,  don't  think  that  I  do 
not  regret  it.  I  will  do  anything  you 
ask  me  —  I  will  promise  what  you  please 
—  indeed,  I  will  undertake  never  to  see 
him  again  as  long  as  I  live  in  this  world  ; 
only,  you  won't  ask  me  to  keep  my  prom- 
ise to  you  ?  " 

He  made  no  reply  to  this  offer,  for  a 
step  outside  the  door  caused  him  to  mut- 
ter something  very  like  an  oath  between 
his  teeth.  The  door  was  thrown  open. 
Mabyn  marched  in,  a  little  pale,  but  very 
erect. 

*'  Mabyn,  leave  us  alone  for  a  moment 
or  two,'  said  Wcnna,  turning  away  «o  as 
to  hide  the  tears  on  her  face. 

"  I  will  not.  I  want  to  speak  a  word 
or  two  to  Mr.  Roscorla." 

"Mabyn,  I  want  you  to  go  away  just 
now." 

M  ibyn  went  over  to  her  sister  and 
took  her  by  the  hand :  "  Wenna,  dear, 
go  away  to  your  own  room.  You've  had 
quite  enough  —  you  are  trembling  all 
over.  1  suppose  he'll  make  me  tremble 
next." 

"  Really,  I  think  your  interference  is 
rather  extraordinary,  Miss  Mabyn,"  said 
Mr.  Roscorla,  striving  to  contain  his  rage. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mabyn 
meekly.  "  I  only  want  to  say  a  word  or 
two.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  here  than 
before  the  servants.?"  With  that  she 
led  Wenna  away.  In  a  minute  or  two 
she  returned. 

Mr.  Rosccrla  would  rather  have  been 
shut  up  in  a  den  with  a  hungry  tigress. 
**  I  am  quite  at  your  service,"  he  said 
with  a  bitter  irony.  "  I  suppose  you 
have  some  very  important  communication 
to  make,  considering  the  way  iu  which 
you " 
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I      "Interfered.?      Ve-i.  It   is   time   that  I 

]  interfered,"  Mabyn  said,  still  quite  calm 

j  and  a  trifle  pale.     "  Mr.  Roscorla,  to   be 

>  frank,  I  don't  like  you,  and  perhaps  I  am 

not  quite  fair  to  you.     I  am  only  a  young 

I  girl,   and   don't    know    what    the    world 

,  would  say  about  your  relations  with  Wen- 

I  na.     But  Wenna  is  my   sister,  and  I  see 

she  is  wretched  ;  and  her  wretchedness 

—  well,  that   comes  of   her  engagement 

to  you." 

She  was  standing  before  him  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  apparently  determined 
to  be  very  moderate  in  her  speech.  But 
there  was  a  cruel  frankness  in  her  words 
which  hurt  Mr.  Roscorla  a  good  deal 
more  than  any  tempest  of  passion  into 
which  she  might  have  worked  herself. 
"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  he.  "  You  have  not 
startled  me  with  any  revelation." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Ma- 
byn, "that  a  gentleman  who  has  really  a 
regard  for  a  girl  would  not  insist  on  her 
keeping  a  promise  which  only  rendered 
her  unhappy.  I  don't  see  what  you  are 
to  gain  by  it.  I  suppose  you  —  you  ex- 
pect Wenna  to  marry  you  ?  Well,  I  dare 
say  if  you  called  on  her  to  punish  herself 
that  way,  she  might  do  it.  But  what  good 
would  that  do  you  ?  Would  you  like  to 
have  a  wife  who  was  in  love  with  another 
man  ?  " 

"You  have  become  quite  logical,  Miss 
Mabyn,"  said  he,  "and  argument  suits 
you  better  than  getting  into  a  rage.  And 
much  of  what  you  say  is  quite  true. 
You  are  a  very  young  girl.  You  don't 
know  much  of  what  the  world  would  say 
about  anything.  But  being  furnished 
with  these  admirable  convictions,  did  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  you  might  not 
be  acting  wisely  in  blundering  into  an 
affair  of  which  you  know  nothing  ?  " 

The  coldly  sarcastic  fashion  in  which 
he  spoke  threatened  to  disturb  Mabyn's 
forced  equanimity.  "Know  nothing?" 
she  said.  "  I  know  everything  about  it, 
and  I  can  see  that  my  sister  is  miserable  : 
that  is  sufficient  reason  for  my  interfer- 
ence. Mr.  Roscorla,  you  won't  ask  her 
to  marry  you  ? " 

Had  the  proud  and  passionate  Mabyn 

condescended  to  m.ike  an  appeal  to  her 

ancient  enemy .?     At  last  she  rai.sed  her 

eyes,  and  they  seemed  to  plead  for  mercy. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  roui^hly  :  "  I've 

had  enough  of    all  this  sham  beseeching. 

j  I    know  what  it    means.      Trelyon    is    a 

'  richer  man    than  I  am  :  she    has  let  her 

idle   girlish    notions    go    dreaming  day- 

I dreams,  and  so  I  am  expected  to  stand 

'  aside.    There  has  beca  enough  of  this 
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nonsense.  She  is  not  a  child  ;  she  knows 
what  she  undertook  of  her  own  free  will  ; 
and  she  knows  she  can  get  rid  of  this 
schoolgirl  fancy  directly  if  she  chooses. 
I,  for  one,  won't  help  her  to  disgrace 
herself." 

Mabyn  began  to  breathe  a  little  more 
quickly.  She  had  tried  to  be  reasonable  ; 
she  had  even  humbled  herself  and  begged 
from  him  ;  now  there  was  a  sensation  in 
her  chest  as  of  some  rising  emotion  that 
demanded  expression  in  quick  words. 
"  You  will  try  to  make  her  marry  you  ?  " 
said  she,  looking  him  in  the  face. 

"  I  will  try  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  he.  "  She  can  do  as  she  likes.  But 
she  knows  what  an  honourable  woman 
would  do." 

"And  I,"  said  Mabyn,  her  temper  at 
length  quite  getting  the  better  of  her,  "  I 
know  what  an  honourable  man  would  do. 
He  would  refuse  to  bind  a  girl  to  a  prom- 
ise which  she  fears.  He  would  consider 
her  happiness  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  his  comfort.  Why,  I  don't  believe 
you  care  at  all  whether  Wenna  marries 
you  or  not :  it  is  only  you  can't  bear  her 
being  married  to  the  man  she  really  does 
love.  It  is  only  envy,  that's  what  it  is. 
Oh,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  there  is  a  man 
alive  who  would  force  a  girl  into  becom- 
ing his  wife  on  such  terms  !  " 

"  There  is  certainly  one  considerable 
objection  to  my  marrying  your  sister," 
said  he  with  great  politeness.  "The 
manners  of  some  of  her  relatives  might 
prove  embarrassing." 

"Yes,  that  is  true  enough,"  Mabyn 
said  with  hot  cheeks.  "  If  ever  I  became 
a  relative  of  yours,  my  manners  no  doubt 
would  embarrass  you  very  considerably. 
But  I  am  not  a  relative  of  yours  as  yet, 
nor  is  my  sister." 

"  May  I  consider  that  vou  have  said 
what  you  had  to  say  .''"  said  he,  taking  up 
his  hat. 

Proud  and  angry,  and  at  the  same  time 
mortified  by  her  defeat,  Mabyn  found 
herself  speechless.  He  did  not  offer  to 
shake  hands  with  her.  He  bowed  to  her 
in  passing  out.  She  made  the  least  pos- 
sible acknowledgment,  and  then  she  was 
alone.  Of  course  a  hearty  cry  followed. 
She  felt  she  had  done  no  good.  She  had 
determined  to  be  calm,  whereas  all  the 
calmness  had  been  on  his  side,  and  she 
had  been  led  into  speaking  in  a  manner 
which  a  discreet  and  well-bred  young 
lady  would  have  shrunk  from  in  horror. 
Mabyn  sat  still  and  sobbed,  partly  in  an- 
ger and  partly  in  disappointment :  she 
dared  not  even  go  to  tell  her  sister. 


But  Mr.  Roscorla,  as  he  went  over  the 
bridge  again  and  went  up  to  Basset  Cot- 
tage, had  lost  all  his  assumed  coolness 
of  judgment  and  demeanour.  He  felt  he 
had  been  tricked  by  Wenna  and  insulted 
by  Mabyn,  while  his  rival  had  established 
a  hold  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  seek  to  remove.  He  was  in  a  passion 
of  rage.  He  would  not  go  near  Wenna 
again.  He  would  at  once  set  off  for  Lon- 
don, and  enjoy  himself  there  while  his 
holiday  lasted :  he  would  not  write  a 
word  to  her  :  then,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived, he  would  set  sail  for  Jamaica, 
leaving  her  to  her  own  conscience.  H€ 
was  suffering  a  good  deal  from  anger, 
envy,  and  jealousy,  but  he  was  consoled 
by  the  thought  that  she  was  suffering 
more.  And  he  reflected,  with  some  com- 
fort to  himself,  that  she  would  scarcely 
so  far  demean  herself  as  to  marry  Harry 
Trelyon  so  long  as  she  knew  in  her  heart 
what  he,  Roscorla,  would  think  of  her  for 
so  doing. 


From  Blackwood's  Map^azine. 
THE  ABODE  OF   SNOW. 

ZANSKAR. 

{continued^ 

After  passing  down  the  valley  for  sev- 
eral hours,  we  came  at  last  upon  Khar- 
jak  or  Khargia,  the  first  village  of  Zans- 
kar,  comprising  little  more  than  about  a 
dozen  houses,  and  with  only  two  or  three 
poor  fields.  There  were  a  great  number, 
however,  of  yaks  and  ponies,  and  no 
signs  of  poverty  about  the  place.  The 
people  are  Tibetan-speaking  Lama  Bd- 
dhists,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
Tibetan  provinces  of  the  Himaliya  only 
in  being  more  pastoral,  more  primitive, 
more  devout,  more  hospitable,  and  less 
democratic.  Kharjak  is  a  dependence  of 
the  larger  village  of  Thesur,  about  a 
day's  journey  down  the  valley.  The 
principal  talukddr  of  both  was  in  it  when 
I  arrived ;  and  his  reception  of  us,  as 
well  as  that  given  by  all  the  people, 
formed  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
inhospitality  of  the  Lahaulies.  The  Ta- 
lukddr gave  me  a  rupee  as  a  huzur  or  act 
of  obeisance,  and  insisted  on  furnishing 
my  servants  with  horses  for  the  next  two 
days'  journey,  purely  out  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  a  mountaineer.  He  himself  accom- 
panied us  these  two  days,  with  three 
times  the  number  of  men  that  I  required 
or  paid  for,  merely  to  show  me  respect, 
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Ind  he  was  very    kind  and  attentive  ini  these  w/z«/on  my  journey;  and  the  Ti 
verv    way.     Any    sportsmen   who   hav«i  ]  betans  invariablv  pass  so  as  to  keep  them 
1 


■  very 

rone    into  Zanskar    have    done  so   from 

.ishmir,  and  only  as  far  as  Padam,  so 
that  in  this  part  of  the  country  sahibs 
ire  ahnost  unknown.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  passed  through  it  since 
\lr.  Heyde  did  so,  and,  in  these  circum- 
stances, hospitality,  though  pleasant,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Kharjak,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  is  13,670  feet  high,  and 
it  is  inhabited  all  the  year  round.  The 
sky  was  overclouded  in  the  afternoon  ; 
.some  rain  fell,  and  a  violent  wind  arose, 
which  continued  through  great  part  of 
the  night. 

Around  this  highly  elevated  vill.age 
there  is  an  unusual  number  of  large 
choten^  nearly  solid  edifices,  generally 
composed  of  large  square  platforms, 
placed  one  above  another,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  larger  half  of  an  inverted  cone 
which  supports  a  tapering  pillar  bearing 
a  Dharma  emblem.  These  choten  were 
originally  receptacles  for  offerings,  and 
for  the  relics  of  departed  saints,  and  they 
thus  came  to  be  considered  a  holy  sym- 
bol, and  to  be  made  large  without  con- 
taining either  offerings  or  relics.  They 
are  sometimes  of  nearly  a  pyramidal 
shape.  According  to  Koeppen,  the  prop- 
er names  for  them  are  ;//  Tschhod,  r  Ten, 
or  ^4'-  Dung,  r  Ten;  and  General  Cunning- 
ham says  that  the  latter  word  denotes  the 
proper  bone-holders,  or  depositaries  of 
holy  relics  ;  but  choten^  or  something 
very  like  it,  has  come  to  be  generally  ap- 
plied to  all  edifices  of  this  kind.  There 
are  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  about 
Kharjak,  some  nearly  twenty  feet  high, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  associated 
with  any  particular  saint.  Some  of  them 
had  what  by  courtesy  might  be  taken  for 
a  pair  of  eyes  tigured  on  the  basement; 
and  this,  Cunningham  informs  us,  means 
that  they  are  dedicated  to  the  supreme 
liiidha,  *•  the  eye  of  the  universe."  One 
also  frequently  finds  among  the  Tibetans 
small  choten  three  or  four  inches  high, 
and  I  was  shown  one  of  these  which  was 
said  to  contain  the  ashes  of  a  man's  wife. 


on  the  right-hand  side,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this 
practice.  The  stones  are  beautifully  in- 
scribed for  the  most  part  with  the  uni- 
versal Lama  prayer,  *'  Om  mani  pad  me 
liaun  ;''  but  Herr  Jaeschke  informs  me 
that  sometimes  whole  pages  of  the  Tibe- 
tan Scriptures  are  to  be  found  upon  them, 
and  they  have,  more  rarely,  well-execut- 
ed bas-reliefs  of  Uudha,  of  various  sainU, 
and  of  sacred  Budhistic  symbols.  These 
stones  are  usually  prepared  and  deposit- 
ed for  some  special  reason,  such  as  for 
safety  on  a  journey,  for  a  good  harvest, 
for  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  and  the  prodigious 
number  of  them  in  so  thinly  peopled  a 
country  indicates  an  extraordinary  waste 
of  human  energy. 

In  a  certain  formal  sense  the  Tibetans 
are  undoubtedly  a  praying  people,  and 
the  most  pre-eminently  praying  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  have 
praying  stones,  praying  pyramids,  pray- 
ing flags  flying  over  every  house,  praying 
wheels,  praying  mills,  and  the  universal 
prayer,  "  Om  mani  pad  me  haun"  i.s 
never  out  of  their  mouths.  In  reference 
to  that  formula,  Koeppen,  in  his  '*/>i- 
maische  Hierarchie  und  Kirchey^  p.  59, 
makes  the  following  striking  remarks, 
the  truth  of  which  every  Tibetan  travel- 
ler will  allow  :  "These  primitive  six  syl- 
lables which  the  Lamas  repeat  are,  of  all 
the  prayers  of  earth,  the  prayer  which  is 
most  frequently  repeated,  written,  print- 
ed, and  conveniently  ottered  up  by  me- 
chanical means.  They  constitute  the 
only  prayer  which  the  common  Mongols 
and  Tibetans  know  ;  they  are  the  first 
words  which  the  stammering  child  learns, 
and  are  the  last  sighs  of  the  dying.  The 
traveller  murmurs  them  upon  his  jour- 
ney ;  the  herdsman  by  his  flock  ;  the 
wife  in  her  daily  work  ;  the  monk  in  all 
stages  of  contemplation,  that  is  to  say, 
of  nihilism  ;  and  they  are  the  cries  of 
conflict  and  triumph.  One  meets  with 
them  everywhere  wherever  the  Lama 
Church  has  established   itself  —  on  flags, 


Zanskar  is  rich,  too,  in  the  mani  \s\\\c\\  \  rocks,  trees,  walls,  stone  monuments, 
are  to  be  found  sometimes  in  the  most  |  utensils,  strips  of  paper,  human  skulls, 
desolate  situations.  These  are  long  tu-  skeletons,  and  so  forth.  They  are,  ac- 
muli  or  broad  dykes  of  stones,  many  of  cording  to  the  meaning  of  the  believer, 
which  stones  are  inscribed  or  sculptured,  the  essence  of  all  religion,  of  all  wisdom 
They  are  met  with  even  high  up  among  '  and  revelation  ;  they  are  the  way  of  sal- 
the  mountains,  and  vary  in  length  from  j  vation,  and  the  entrance  to  holiness, 
thirty  feet  to  so  many  as  a  thousand  and  |  *  These  six  syllables  unite  the  joys  of  all 
even  more.  Their  usual  height  is  about !  Budhas  in  one  point,  and  arc  the  root  of 
five  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  ten.  I  I  all  doctrine.  They  are  the  heart  of  all 
suppuse  1  must  have  passed  hundreds  of  I  hearts  out  of  which  everylUing  profiuble 
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and  blessed  flows  ;  they  are  the  root  of 
knowledge,  the  guide  to  re-birth  in  a  high- 
er state  of  being,  the  door  which  the 
curse  of  birth  has  closed  up,  the  ship 
which  carries  us  out  of  the  mutations  of 
birth,  the  light  which  illumines  the  black 
darkness,  the  valiant  conqueror  of  the 
five  evils,  the  flaming  ocean  in  which 
sins  and  sorrows  are  destroyed,  the  ham- 
mer which  shatters  all  pain,'  —  and  so 
forth." 

That  is  pretty  well  for  a  glorification  of 
*''■  07)1  mani  pad  me  haicn^^'  and  one  be- 
comes impatient  to  know  what  these 
mystic  syllables  mean,  and  how  they 
come  to  possess  such  tremendous  power. 
It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
closest  English  version  of  them  which 
can  be  given  is,  —  *'  O  God  !  the  jewel  in 
the  lotus  !  Amen."  I  have  gone  care- 
fully into  this  subject,  and  little  more  can 
be  got  out  of  it.  Substantially  the  prayer, 
or  rather  exclamation,  is  not  of  Tibetan, 
but  of  Sanscrit  origin,  Koeppen  trans- 
lates it  simply  as  —  "  6> .''  das  Klemod  im 
X^otus  f  Amen."  But  that  is  quite  insuf- 
ficient, because  the  great  force  of  the 
formula  lies  in  "(9/;/,"  the  sacred  sylla- 
ble of  the  Hindus,  which  ought  never  to 
be  pronounced,  and  which  denotes  the 
absolute,  the  supreme  Divinity.  In 
order  to  show  the  literal  meaning,  the 
words  may  be  translated  into  their  Eng- 
lish equivalents,  thus  — 

Om  mani      pad  me  haun. 

O  God  !  the  jewel  lotus  in  Amen  ! 

I  need  not  go  into  the  mystic  explana- 
tions of  this  formula,  as,  for  instance,  that 
each  of  the  five  syllables  which  follow  the 
sacred  "  (9;;/"  is  a  preservative  against  a 
particular  great  class  of  evils.  Suffice  to 
note  that  the  repeating  of  this  prayer  — 
whether  vocally  or  by  various  mechan- 
ical means  —  has  become  a  sacred  and 
protecting  symbol,  such  as  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  is  among  Roman  Cath- 
olic Christians.  However  it  may  be  with 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  Lamas,  to  the 
ordinary  Tibetan  mind,  "  Om  mani  pad  7ne 
/m««  "  is  only  known  in  that  sense,  and 
as  a  prayer  for  the  well-being  of  the  six 
classes  of  creatures, —  to  wit,  human  be- 
ings, animals,  evil  spirits,  souls  in  heaven, 
souls  in  purgatory,  and  souls  in  hell. 
Koeppen  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  special  application  of  the 
prayer  as  it  is  now  used,  but  that  is  real- 
ly the  meaning  universally  associated 
with  it;  and  so  it  comes  to  be  an  aspira- 
tion of  universal  benevolence,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a  protecting  influeace 


on  those  who  give  utterance  to  it,  or  re- 
produce it  in  any  way.  The  original 
meaning  of  a  charm  of  this  kind  does  not 
much  matter  when  once  it  obtains  gen- 
eral acceptance  ;  and  it  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  peculiar  value  at- 
tached to  it,  that  the  reproduction  of  it 
on  stones,  flags,  and  rolls  of  paper,  should 
be  regarded  as  religious  worship,  as  well 
as  the  oral  repetition  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  prayer-wheels 
and  prayer-mills  are  used.  These  cylin- 
ders are  filled  with  rolls  of  paper,  on 
which  this  prayer,  and  occasionally  othef 
chaVms,  are  written  many  times,  and  the 
turning  them  from  left  to  right  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  means  of  offering  up  the 
prayer.  The  Lamas  keep  constantly  re- 
peating it  when  turning  their  hand-cylin- 
ders upon  an  axis  which  they  grasp  be- 
low. These  cylinders  are  very  often 
shortly  called  "  mani,^''  a  word  which  is 
loosely  applied  to  many  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  Lama  religion;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Cunningham,  their  proper  designa- 
tion is  '■^  7na7ti  —  chhos — khor,"  or  the 
"  precious  religious  wheel."  This  agrees 
with  Koeppen,  who  adds  that  they  are 
not  originally  Tibetan,  but  were  used 
in  India  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  On  that  latter  point,  how- 
ever; he  gives  no  authority  for  his  state- 
ment, which  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
Klaproth,  and  of  such  an  experienced 
archaeologist  as  Cunningham,  who  says 
of  the  prayer-cylinder,  "I  can  vouch  that 
I  have  never  seen  it  represented  on  any 
piece  of  Indian  sculpture,"  I  under- 
stand that  about  Darjiling  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  get  prayer-cylinders,  but  they  are 
probably  manufactured  specially  for  the 
foreign  market,  Mr.  Heyde  told  me  the 
only  way  in  which  he  has  been  able  to 
supply  the  demand  of  friends  for  them 
was  to  get  them  manufactured  ;  and  all 
my  efforts  to  purchase  from  Lamas  a 
specimen  which  had  been  in  use  were 
entirely  fruitless. 

Our  next  day's  journey  to  the  taluk- 
ddr's  village  of  Thesur  was  a  sort  of  hon- 
orary procession,  and  the  path  was  pret- 
ty good,  though  there  were  some  ugly 
ravines  and  high  banks  above  the  river. 
Before  reaching  Thesur  we  had  to  cross 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Kharj  ik  Chu,  and 
this  was  not  easily  accomphshed.  The 
stream  was  broad,  and  so  rapid  that  z, 
single  man  on  horseback  might  have 
been  swept  away ;  so  we  had  to  join 
hands  and  go  over  in  an  extended  line — ■ 
the  riders,  so  to  speak,  supporting  the 
horses,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  party 


Iircventing  any  individual  steed  from 
>eing  carried  down.  There  were  no  trees 
n  the  village,  but  tlie  houses  were  lar<;e, 
ind  there  were  a  number  of  sloping  but 
lardly  terraced  fields.  The  next  morn- 
ng  took  us  to  the  junction  of  tlie  Khar- 
ak  Chu  with  the  Tsarap  Lingti,  before 
which  we  passed  the  Yal  bridge,  one  of 
single  rope,  on  which  a  man  had  all   the 
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and  near  the  Munc  Gonpa,  the  Lamas  of 
which  were  indisposed  to  allow  me  to 
examine  their  retreat.  The  next  dav 
took  me  to  Padam,  over  similar  ground. 
We  descended  by  a  steep  slope,  danger- 
ous for  riding,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tema  Tokpho,  and  crossed  that  river 
just  above  its  confluence.  Soon  after, 
ihe  great  Burdun  Gonpa  appeared,  where 


appearance   of  flying  through  the  air,  as   also   objection  was  made  to  my    admis* 


tlie  slope  from  one  side  was  considerable. 
The  junction  of  the  two  rivers  was  a 
")eauiitul  scene.  On  the  right,  the  Mune 
ronpa,  or  monastery,  had  a  picturesque 
■  castellated  appearance  ;  and  the  water  of 


sion  ;  and,  on  approaching  Padam,  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  a  few  square 
miles  of  level  ground  which,  though  it 
was  in  great  part  covered  with  white 
stones,  afforded   much    relief  to   a  mind 


the    Tsarap  Lingti   was   of  a  clear,  deep   somewhat   overburdened  with    precipice- 


>lue,  with  long,  large,  deep   pools.     The 
Uream  we  had  descended  was  of  a  muddv 


walls  and  gorges.     At  Padam   we   were 
told  to  camp  in  a  very  unsuitable  place 


jrey    colour;    and   for  some    way    after   half  a  mile  from  the  town,  among  fields 


leir  junction,  the  distinction  between 
fthe  water  of  the  two  rivers  was  as  marked 
IS  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
ihe  Arve  beneath  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ; 
>ut  (as  is  usual  in  unions  between  human 
)eings  of  similarly  dissimilar  character) 
le  coarse  and  muddy  river  soon  gained 
lie  advantage,  and  polluted  the  whole 
^ream.     Probably  there  is   a  lake   up  in 


which  next  morning  were  flooded  with 
water ;  but  I  would  not  do  so,  and  found 
a  delightful  camping-ground  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
on  a  fine  grassy  terrace  under  the  shelter 
of  an  immense  rock,  which  completely 
protected  us  from  the  wind. 

This  capital  of  Zanskar  may  be  called 
a  town,  or  even   a  city,  as    matters   go  in 


that  unsurveyed    part  of   the  mountains    the  Himdliya,  and  was  at  least  the  largest 


irom  whence  the  Tsarap  Lingti  descends, 
and  hence  iis  waters  are  so  pure  ;  for  the 
rocks  between  which  it  ran  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  its  muddy 
tributary.  Shortly  after  we  passed  Char 
(12.799  feet),  perched  most  picturesquely 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  con- 
nected with  our  side  by  a  very  well-con- 
structed and  easy  jhiila.  Immediately 
after,  there  was  a  camping-ground,  and 
some  attempt  was  made  at  a  change  of 
bi^^arries^  but  the  Char  people  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  burden  of 
our  effects.  1  found  my  tent  pitched  at 
the  little  village  of  Suley,  on  a  very  small, 
windy,  exposed  platform,  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  river,  and  had  it 
moved  on  again.  We  then  passed  down 
into  a  tremendous  ravine,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  was  a  narrow  deep  gorge 
choked  up  with  pieces  of  rock,  beneath 
which  a  large  mountain-stream  foamed 
and  thundered.  Soon  after,  we  reached 
a  bad,  but  sheltered  and  warm  camping- 
ground,  on    the    brink    of    the    Tsarap 


village  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Shipki 
in  Chinese  Tibet.  It  has  a  popuhition  of 
about  two  thousand,  and  is  the  residence 
of  a  thanadar^  who  governs  the  whole 
province  as  representative  of  the  maha- 
rajah  of  Kashmir,  and  who  is  supported 
by  a  small  force  of  horse  and  foot  sol- 
diers. In  the  afternoon  this  Mohamme- 
dan official  called,  and  presented  a  hazur 
of  Baltistan  apricots,  and  said  he  would 
send  a  sowar  or  trooper  with  me  to  Suru, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  difiiculty  on  the 
way.  He  was  civil  and  agreeable,  and 
was  specially  interested  in  my  revolver; 
but  I  did  not  get  much  informat*on  out 
of  him  beyond  learning  that  in  winter  the 
people  of  Padam  were  pretty  well  snowed- 
up  in  their  houses  ;  and,  if  that  be  the 
case  there,  at  a  height  of  only  11,373  feet, 
what  must  it  be  in  the  villages  which  are 
over  thirteen  thousand  feet  high  } 

No  province  could  be  much  more  se- 
cluded than  Zanskar  is.  The  tremen- 
dous mountains  which  bound  it,  the  high 
passes  which  have  to  be  crossed  in  order 


Lingti,   and  there   stayed  for  the   night,    to  reach  it,  and  its  distance  (both  linear 


the  Suley  people  bringing  us  supplies. 
The  next  day  took  us  over  very  difiicult 
ground,  with  no  villages  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  but  with  Dargong  and  Itchor  on 
the  other.  We  camped  at  the  village  of 
Mune,  beside  a  fine  grove  of  willow- 
trees,   the    first  I  had  seen  in   Zanskar, 
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and  practical)  from  any  civilized  region, 
cut  it  completely  off  from  the  foreign 
influences  which  are  beginning  to  affect 
some  districts  of  even  ihe  Himdiiya. 
There  is  a  want  of  any  progressive  cle- 
ment in  itself,  and  its  Tibetan- Budhist 
people  are  in  opposition  to  the  influence 
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of  Mohammedan  Kashmir.  It  yields 
some  small  revenue  to  the  maharajah  ; 
but  the  authority  of  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  it  is  very  small,  and  they  are 
there  very  much  by  sufferance.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  Tibetan  portion  of  Suru  ; 
but  when  I  got  over  the  long,  wild,  hab- 
itationless  tract  which  lies  between  the 
Kingdom  monastery,  and  the  village  of 
Suru,  among  a  population  who  were 
more  Kashmir  and  Mohammedan  than 
Tibetan  and  Budhist,  I  found  an  immense 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand  and  the  soldiers  on 
the  other.  The  former  were  exceeding- 
ly afraid  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  latter 
oppressed  the  people  very  much  as  they 
pleased.  There  was  nothing  of  that, 
however,  visible  in  Zanskar,  where  the 
zemindars  paid  little  respect  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  appeared  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  country  themselves,  much  as  the 
zemindars  do  in  other  districts  of  the 
Himdliya  which  are  entirely  free  from 
Mohammedan  control. 

According  to  Cunningham,  Zanskar  has 
an  area  of  three  thousand  square  miles, 
and  a  mean  elevation  of  I3,i54feet,  as  de- 
duced from  seven  observations  made  along 
"the  course  of  the  valley  ;  "  but  in  no  sense 
can  it  be  correctly  spoken  of  as  one  valley  ; 
for  it  is  composed  of  three  great  valleys. 
Taking  Padam  as  a  centre,  one  of  these 
runs  up  the  course  of  the  Tsarap  Lingti 
•which  we  have  just  descended  ;  another, 
-which  we  are  about  to  ascend,  lies  along 
the  upper  Zanskar  River,  up  towards  the 
Pense-la  Pass  and  Surd  ;  while  a  third  is 
the  valley  of  the  Zanskar  River  proper, 
•which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  just  mentioned  :  these,  when 
•conjoined,  flow  in  a  nearly  northern  direc- 
tion towards  the  upper  Indus.  In  shape, 
this  province  is  something  like  the  three 
legs  of  the  Manx  coat  of  arms.  Its  great- 
est length  must  be  nearly  ninety  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  must  be  over  fifty  ; 
but  this  gives  no  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
the  traveller  who  has  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  rivers  and  meets  with  difficult 
ground.  It  took  me  ten  marches  to  get 
from  one  end  of  Zanskar  to  the  other ; 
and  no  one  with  loaded  coolies  could 
have  done  it  in  less  than  nine.  Cunning- 
ham translates  the  name  Zanskar,  or 
rather  "  Zangs-kar,"  as  "white  copper" 
or  brass ;  but  an  enthusiastic  Gaelic 
scholar  suggests  to  me  that  it  is  the  same 
as  Sanquhar  of  Scotland,  and  has  a  simi- 
lar meaning.  This  latter  supposition 
may  seem  very  absurd   at    first    sight, 
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Tibetan  being  a  Turanian,  and  Gaelic  an 
Aryan  language  ;  but  his  contention  only 
is  that  the  names  of  innumerable  places 
in  Tibet  and  Tartary  are  identical  with 
the  local  names  of  the  Gaelic  language  ; 
and  for  almost  every  Tibetan  name  I 
mentioned  to  him  he  found  a  Gaelic  syn- 
onym, having  a  meaning  which  suited  the 
character  of  the  Tibetan  localities  very 
appropriately.  I  cannot  do  more  than 
refer  to  this  matter  here,  but  should  not 
be  surprised  if  this  view  were  borne  out 
by  a  strictly  scientific  investigation  of  the 
subject ;  for  it  struck  me  forcibly  before 
I  left  Zanskar  that  there  must  be  some 
unknown  relationship  between  the  people 
of  that  province  and  the  Scottish  High- 
landers. The  sound  of  their  language, 
the  brooches  which  fasten  their  plaids, 
the  varieties  of  tartan  which  their  wool- 
len clothes  present,  and  even  the  features 
of  the  people  (which  are  of  an  Ayran 
rather  than  a  Tartar  type),  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 
The  men  had  tall  athletic  forms,  long 
faces,  aquiline  noses  ;  and  the  garments 
of  the  women  in  particular  presented 
many  of  the  clan  tartans,  though  the 
check  was  not  so  common  as  the  stripe. 
Division  of  races  and  of  languages  have 
been  employed  of  late  to  an  unscientific 
extreme  ;  and  there  is  nothing  improba- 
ble in  the  supposition  that  a  particular 
Himaliyan  tribe,  of  mixed  Aryan  and 
Turanian  blood,  speaking  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, which  became  almost  entirely 
Aryan  as  they  advanced,  but  preserving 
especially  the  local  names  of  their  Tibe- 
tan birthplace,  with  some  peculiarities  of 
dress  and  custom,  may  have  pushed 
their  way  along  the  "  Stony  Girdle  of  the 
Earth  "  to  the  islands  (if  they  were  then 
islands)  of  the  Western  Sea.  R  and  n 
being  interchangeable,  and  as  words 
signifying  crossing  or  weaving  across,  it 
is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  tartan 
may  have  some  relationship  to  Tartar, 
the  name  of  the  cloth  being  taken  from 
that  of  the  people  who  wore  it.  This  is 
about  as  likely  as  the  usual  derivation  of 
tartan  from  the  French  tiretaine ;  but  it 
would  be  almost  as  unwarrantable  to  af- 
firm it  without  some  positive  indication 
of  its  having  been  the  case,  as  it  would 
be  to  accept  the  derivation  of  an  ingen- 
ious and  learned  friend  who  insists  that 
the  word  tartan  obtained  its  present  ap- 
plication when  the  Assyrian  general  Tar- 
tan (Isa.  XX.  1-4)  took  Ashdod,  and  car- 
ried away  the  Egyptians  captive  in  an 
iraperfectly-clothed  condition,  which  must 


blance    to    Scotch   Highlanders   in  ihcir 

I  national  costume. 
I  Startinjj  from  Padam  in  the  afternoon 
^•of  the  next  day,  we  proceeded  in  a  north - 
;  westerly  direction  up  the  pretty,  level, 
^open  valley  of  the  upper  Zanskar  River, 
land  camped  at  Seni  Gonpa,  where  there 
lis  a  small  village.  The  next  day  also,  on 
[ibe  journey  to  Phe,  the  road  was  good, 
F.and  the  valley  pleasant,  but  we  had  to 
'cross  to  the  left  b  ink  of  the  river  by  a 
long  and  difficult  jhula.  It  was  amusing 
ko  notice  the  looks  of  the  dogs  as,  wrapt 
tin  plaids,  they  were  unwillingly  carried 
'over  on  the  backs  of  coolies  ;  and  one  of 
my  servants  became  so  nervous  in  the 
middle,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  until  one  of  the 
mountaineers  was  sent  to  his  assistance. 
After  passing  two  villages,  we  came  on  a 

I  long  stretch  of  uninhabited  ground  that 
extended  to  Phe,  and  here  met  with  the 
commencement  of  a  tremendous  snow- 
storm, which,  on  and  about  the  i6th  and 
17th  September,  swept  over  the  whole 
line  of  the  Western  Himaliyafrom  Kash- 
mir, at  least  as  far  as  the  Barra  Lacha 
Pass,  closing  the  passes,  and  preventing 
the  Yarkund  traders  from  getting  down 
to  Simla,  as  noted  in  the  Indian  news- 
papers at  the  time.  Such  a  snowstorm  is 
not  usual  so  early  in  the  season,  but  the 
Zunskaries  said  it  occasionally  occurred. 
It  had  often  struck  me  how  Utile  attention 
the  people  of  the  Himdliya  paid  to  the 
weather,  and  how  ignorant  they  were  of 
its  signs  ;  and  the  present  occasion  was 
no  exception  to  that  rule,  as  the  storm 
appeared  to  take  our  party  quite  by  sur- 
prise. The  morning  had  been  cold  and 
dark,  but  with  that  peculiar  thickening  of 
the  air  which  indicates  the  gathering  of 
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Padam  had  given  me,  prevailed  on  the 
principal  zemindar  of  PJje  to  allow  us  to 
take  up  our  quarters  in  his  house  ;  and 
there  we  had  to  stay  until  the  day  after 
next,  when  the  force  of  the  storm  had 
exhausted  itself. 

This  house,  which  was  a  typical  Tibe- 
tan residence  of  the  better  class,  was 
built  of  stone,  without  mortar,  but  inter- 
spersed by  large  beams,  which  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance,  and  which 
add  to  the  security  of  the  edifice.  It  occu- 
pied an  area  of,  I  should  think,  about 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth, 
was  two-storeyed,  and  had  a  small  court- 
yard in  front.  All  the  lower  rooms  were 
occupied  by  ponies,  sheep,  and  cattle  ; 
and  savoury  were  the  smells,  and  discord- 
ant the  cries,  which  they  sent  up-stairs, 
or  rather  through  the  roof  of  their  abode, 
during  my  two  days'  confinement  above. 
The  upper  story  was  reached  by  a  stooe 
staircase,  which  ascended  partly  outside 
the  house  and  partly  inside,  and  which, 
in  its  latter  portion,  required  one  to 
stoop  painfully.  Part  of  this  storey,  front- 
ing the  courtyard,  had  no  roof,  and  so 
formed  a  kind  of  balcony,  one  end  of 
which,  however,  was  roofed  over,  and  af- 
forded shelter  and  a  cooking-place  for 
my  servants.  From  that,  a  low  passage, 
on  both  sides  of  which  there  were  some 
small  rooms  or  closets,  led  into  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  of  the  house,  on  one 
side  of  which  there  was  another  large 
room,  occupied  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  a  very  small  window  and  bal- 
cony. On  another  side  there  was  a  store- 
room ;  and  on  the  third  there  was  a  dark 
room  which  was  used  as  a  chapel,  and  ia 
which  a  light  was  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing. The  principal  apartment,  in  which 
I  took  up  my  residence,  along  with  the 
and  apparently 


to 

snow.  As  we  advanced  up  the  valley, ;.  husbands  of  the  wife, 
an  ocean  of  mist  began  to  hurry  across 
it  from  the  glaciers  and  snowy  mountains 
on  the  left  or  south-western  side  ;  but 
admitting,  at  first,  occasional  gleams  of 
sickly  sunlight,  which  soon  disappeared 
altogether.  At  first,  also,  there  was 
almost  no  wind  where  we  were,  though  it 
was  blowing  a  hurricane  above,  and  the 
mist  rushed  over  from  the  one  snowy 
range  to  the  other  with  marvellous  rapid- 
ity. After  a  time,  however,  violent  gusts 
of  wind  and  blasts  of  rain  came  down 
upon  us  ;  the  rain  changed  into  sleet  ;  a 
violent  wind  blew  steadily;  and  before 
we  reached  the  valley  of  Phe  it  was 
snowing  heavily.  To  camp  in  our  tents 
in  these  circumstances  was  not  desirable  ; 
and  the  sowar  whom   the  ihanadar  of 
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any  one  who  might  drop  in,  including  a 
B-ilti  wanderer,  was  about  forty  feet  long 
by  thirty.  It  had  no  window,  properly 
speaking  —  light,  air,  and,  I  may  add, 
snow,  finding  admission  through  a  square 
hole  in  the  roof,  with  sides  each  about 
six  feet.  Directly  below  this,  but  not  so 
large,  there  was  a  corresponding  hole  in 
the  floor,  so  that  a  sort  of  well  ran  down 
to  tlie  ground-floor,  and  served  to  carry 
off  tiie  rain  and  snow  which  are  admitted 
by  the  hole  in  the  roof.  This  is  an  in- 
genious arrangement,  and  shows  that  the 
human  mind  may  have  some  invention 
even  when  it  is  not  equal  to  conceive  of 
a  chimney.  The  room  was  just  high 
enough  to  allow  of  a  tall  man  standing 
upright  beneath  the  beams  ;  and  the  roof 
was  about  four  feet  thick,  being  com- 
posed of  thorn-bushes  pressed  very  close- 
ly together,  and  resting  on  several  large 
strong  beams.  Inside,  the  walls  were 
plastered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  chimam ; 
the  floor  was  composed  of  rafters  and 
slabs  of  slate  ;  and  on  the  floor,  resting 
against  one  of  the  walls,  there  were  two 
or  three  small  stone  fireplaces,  which 
constituted  the  only  furniture,  except  one 
or  two  chests,  v^^hich  served  as  seats. 

To  say  that  this  was  in  itself  a  pleas- 
ant place  of  residence  would  be  incor- 
rect. The  large  aperture  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof  created  a  low  temperature  which 
required  a  fire  to  make  it  tolerable,  but 
the  smoke  from  the  fire  knew  when  it 
was  well  off,  and  showed  a  remarkable 
aversion  to  going  out  at  the  aperture. 
Consequently,  there  was  the  alternative 
of  being  starved  with  cold  or  being  oc- 
casionally half-choked  and  blinded  with 
tiie  pungent  smoke  of  birch  and  thorn- 
bushes.  However,  the  smoke,  after  go- 
ing up  the  wall,  did  collect  pretty  close 
to  the  roof,  the  inside  of  which  it  had 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  soot.  That 
was  not  nearly  so  great  an  evil  as  the  por- 


hsavier  kinds  of  work.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  con- 
stantly happens  that  three  or  four  brothers  in  a  house- 
hold take  unto  themselves  conjointly  one  wife,  whose 
oSsprin^  are  divided  by  choice  among  her  husbands. 
Sucli  wives  who  succeed  in  living  in  harmony  with 
three  or  four  brothers  are  called  "  accomplished,"  in 
recognition  of  their  capacity  for  governing  their  house- 
holds. In  addition  to  labour  in  the  fields,  all  such 
work  as  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  domestic  duties, 
are  exjDected  of  the  women,  and  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  such  arts  are  objects  of  universal  ridicule.  Adultery 
is  not  considered  shameful ;  and  when  a  married  woman 
forms  a  luiison,  «he  frankly  informs  her  husband  or 
husbands  that  such  and  such  a  one  has  become  her 
*''' ying-ttih''^  or  "gallant  bachelor."  The  husband  or 
husbands  make  no  objection  ;  and  husbands  and  wife, 
"averting  their  eyes"  from  the  doings  of  each  other, 
contentedly  follow  their  own  devices.' 

*'  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"Robert  K.  Douglas." 


ous  character  of  the  roof  itself,  through 
which  the  snow  soaked  only  too  easily, 
and,  being  thoroughly  melted  by  the  time 
it  got  through  the  roof,  fell  everywhere 
into  the  apartment  in  large,  black,  dirty 
drops,  so  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
find  a  spot  on  which  one  could  keep  dry 
or  clean. 

On  the  second  day,  when  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  snowstorm  ceasing, 
and  there  was  great  probability  of  my 
having  to  spend  a  winter  of  eight  months 
in  Phe,  I  began  seriously  to  consider 
what  state  I  should  likely  be  in  after  so 
prolonged  a  residence  in  such  an  apart- 
ment. The  prospect  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one,  and  I  resolved,  if  I  had  to 
remain,  to  take  up  my  abode  in  the  half- 
covered  balcony.  My  liquors  were  at 
their  last  ebb,  and  my  tea  was  disappear- 
ing ;  but  I  could  keep  myself  going  in 
coffee  by  means  of  roasted  barley,  and 
there  would  be  no  want  of  milk,  meal, 
and  mutton.  Perhaps  a  knowledge  of 
the  Tibetan  language  might  prove  more 
useful  to  me  than  that  of  English  ;  and 
an  intelligent  being  might  find  more 
satisfaction  as  a  Nimapa  Lama,  than  as 
either  primate  or  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land in  the  present  age. 

The  polyandric  wife  and  mother  of  this 
house  kept  to  the  inner  room  ;  but  there 
was  a  delightful  trio  which  kept  me  com- 
pany in  the  public  apartment,  and  was 
composed  of  the  aged  grandmother  and 
two  fine  children,  a  girl  and  boy  of  five 
and  six  years  old  respectively.  They 
were  delicious  children,  fair  almost  as 
northern  Europeans,  frolicsome  and  wild 
whenever  the  grandmother  was  away  or 
not  looking  after  them,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment as  demure  as  mice  when  the  cat  is 
in  the  room.  They  ate  with  great  gusto 
enormous  piles  of  thick  scones  covered 
with  fine  rancid  butter.  No  young  lions 
ever  had  a  more  splendid  appetite,  or 
roared  more  lustily  tor  their  food.  The 
old  woman  kept  them  winding  yarn  and 
repeating  "  Ominani padme  hauii  j  "  but 
the  moment  her  back  was  turned  they 
would  spring  up,  dance  about,  open  their 
sheepskin  coats  and  give  their  little 
plump  rosy  bodies  a  bath  of  cold  air ; 
but  when  old  granny,  who  was  blear-eyed 
and  half-blind,  hobbled  back,  they  were 
seated  in  their  places  in  an  instant,  hard 
at  work  at  "  Om  tnani  pad,^^  and  looking 
as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  their 
mouths.  Sometimes  they  would  sit  down 
beside  me  and  gaze  into  the  fire,  with  all 
the  wisdom  and  solemnity  of  Budha  in 
their  countenances  ;  then  the  boy's  naked 
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foot  would  noiselessly  steal  out  until  he  1  these  Zanskarles  are  the  con'»*»nf*r<;  of  the 
caught   a    burninjj   branch    between    his  1  Celtic  race,  and  the  subject  thy 

toes,  on  which  the  ^irl   would  give  him  a  ]  of  examination.     I  was  not  mo 

the  room  dedicated  to  religious  pur|x)ses, 
but  saw  there  were  Uudhist  images, 
brass  basins  and  saucer-lights  similar  10 
those  used  both  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
Indians.     Theyoung  Haiti  who  ha<l  taken 


violent  nudge,  push  him  over,  and  they 
would  both  jump  up  laughing  and  run 
jaway.  The  grandmother  too  was  inter- 
esting. She  said  she  had  seen  seventy 
years  —  she    did    not    know   how   many 

more,  and  the  Tibetans  rarely  know  their  |  refuge  with  us' from'  the  storm  di^iplayed 
MM  ...  .    i^j^    honesty,  though   he  was  going  in  a 

different  direction  from  ours  ;  for,  on  my 
giving  him  four  annas  (sixpence)  for  quite 
a  number  of  the  apricots  of  his  country 
which  he  had  presented  me  with,  he  said 
that  was  too  much,  and  brought  me  more 
of  his  dried  fruit,  which  must  have  been 
carried  over  a  difficult  journey  of  weeks. 
I  met  several  large  parties  of  Baltis  ia 
this  part  of  the  Himdliya,  and  was  struck 
by  their  Jewish  appearance.  Though 
Mohammedans,  their  language  is  Tibe- 
tan, and  Nurdass  had  no  difficulty  in 
talking  with  them.  Here  is  another  in- 
stance where  a  people,  evidently  not  of  a 
Tartar  race,  speak  a  Tartar  language ; 
and  I  must  again  protest  against  the  ex- 
treme to  which  the  philologists  have  em- 
ployed the  clue  of  language.  The  Jews 
of  China  have  entirely  lost  their  own 
tongue,  and  their  nationality  has  been 
recognized  only  by  two  or  three  customs, 
and  by  their  possession  of  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  —  which  they  are  unable  to 
read.  Such  matters  are  often  as  well 
treated  by  men  of  general  knowledge  and 
large  capacity  of  thought  as  by  the  dev- 
otees of  some  particular  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. 

On  the  second  morning  after  our  ar- 
rival at  Phe  the  storm  had  entirely  passed 
off,  and  a  council  of  the  villagers  was 
held  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
could  be  got  over  the  Penseda  Pass.  I 
should  have  been  delighted  to  remain  in 
Zanskar  all  winter,  though  not  in  such  an 
apartment  as  I  have  described,  but  was, 
n  a  manner,  bound  in  honour  to  mv  ser- 


own  ages.  There  was  between  her  and 
the  children  that  confidential  relationship 
we  often  see  in  Europe,  and  which,  being 
born  of  love,  creates  no  fear  ;  and  she 
also  found  room  in  her  affections  for  a 
young  kitten,  which  drove  Djedia  almost 
mad.  Though  nearly  blind  she  plied  her 
distaff  industriously,  and  she  showed  her 
piety  by  almost  continuously  repeating 
the  great  Lama  prayer.  It  is  true  she 
never  got  any  farther  than  "(7w  vtani 
ftad,'''  thereby  getting  over  more  repeti- 
tions of  it  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  she  pronounced  the  whole  formula; 
but  let  us  hope  the  fraud  on  heaven  was 
[.passed  over,  A  less  agreeable  occupa- 
[tion  in  which  she  indulged  was  that  of 
freeing  her  own  garments  and  those  of 
Lthe  children  from  unpleasant  parasites  ; 
Mor,  after  doing  so,  she  always  carefully 
placed  them  on  the  floor  without  injuring 
them  ;  for  it  would  never  have  done  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  tke  prayer  for  the 
six  classes  of  beings  by  destroying  any  of 
them.  To  the  looker-on,  this  placing  of 
parasites  on  the  floor  is  apt  to  suggest 
foreboding  reflections.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  one  gels  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
thing.  Whatever  care  be  taken,  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  for  any  time  among 
the  Himdliya  without  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  good  many  little  friends. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  shudder- 
ing disgust  with  which  the  discovery  of 
the  first  is  made  ;  but,  by  the  time  you 
get  to  the  five-hundredth,  you  cease  to 
care  about  them,  and  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.      When  our  bedding  and    all 

our  baggage  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  i  vants  to  proceed  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
coolies,  there  must  be  some  transference  j  so  ;  and  the  vill.agers  were  anxious  to  see 
of  that  class  of  parasites  which  haunt  the  us  off  their  hands  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
human  body  and  clothes;  but  they  are  [a  serious  matter  for  them  had  we  re- 
easily  got  rid  of  entirely  when  the  supply  [mained   all   winter.      So,   with    a  strong 


stops. 

Though  the  children  were  so  fair,  the 
men  of  the  house  were  dark  and  long- 
featured,  with  almost  nothing  of  the  Tar- 
tar in  their  countenances  ;  but  their  lan- 
guage is  quite  Tibetan,  and   I  should  say 

that  we  have  here  a  distinct  instance  of  |  zling  in  the  sunlight.  Above,  there  w.is 
a  people  who  speak  the  language  of  an  |  a  clear,  brilliant,  blue  sky,  unspotted  by 
alien  race  and  that  alone.  It  will  be  any  cloud  or  fleck  of  mist,  but  with  great 
curious  if  my  supposition  be  correct  that '  eagles    occasionally    flitting     across    ilk 


body  of  bi^arries  and  a  number  of  ponies 
and  cows,  we  started  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  open  valley  presented  a  most 
lovely  scene.  l*ure  white  snow  rose  up 
on  either  side  of  it  nearly  from  the  river 
to  the  tops  of  the  high   mountains,  daz- 


ta 
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Close  to  the  river  the  snow  had  melted, 
or  was  melting  from  the  grass,  displaying 
beautiful  autumn  flowers  which  had  been 
uninjured  by  it;  the  moisture  on  these 
flowers  and  on  the  grass  was  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight.  Every  breath  of  the  pure 
keen  air  was  exhilarating;  and  for  music 
we  had  the  gush  of  snow-rivulets  and  the 
piping  of  innumerable  large  marmots, 
v/hich  came  out  of  their  holes  on  the  sides 
of  the  valley,  and  whistled  to  each  other. 
It  was  more  like  an  Alpine  scene  in 
spring  than  in  autumn,  and  reminded  me 
of  Beattie's  lines  describing  the  outbreak 
of  a  Lapland  spring  :  — 

Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  land, 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound, 
When   Sol  from   Cancer  sends    the  seasons 

bland, 
And  in   their  northern  cave  the  storms  are 

bound, 
From  silent  mountains,  straight  with  startling 

sound, 
Torrents  are  hurled ;  green  hills  emerge  ;  and. 

lo! 
The  trees  with  foliage,  cliffs  with  flowers  are 

crowned, 
Pure  rills  through  vales  of  verdure  warbling 

flow. 

On  reaching  the  last  village,  called 
Abring,  it  was  determined  not  to  stay 
there,  but  to  camp  as  high  up  on  the  pass 
as  we  could  reach  before  nightfall,  in 
order  to  have  the  whole  of  the  next  day 
for  getting  over  the  deep  snow  with  which 
its  summit  was  covered.  On  ascending 
from  the  larger  valley,  we  passed  through 
a  number  of  picturesque  small  vales,  and 
then  got  on  a  more  open  tract,  on  one 
side  of  which,  where  there  were  some 
birch-bushes,  we  camped  at  eve.  My 
tent  had  to  be  pitched  on  snow,  and  I 
may  say  that  for  the  next  seven  days,  or 
until  I  reached  Dras,  I  was  very  little  off 
that  substance  ;  and  for  six  nights  my  tent 
was  either  pitched  on  snow  or  on  ground 
which  had  been  swept  clear  of  it  for  the 
purpose.  At  this  camp  on  the  Pense-la, 
darkness  came  on  (there  being  only  a 
crescent  moon  in  the  early  morning)  be- 
fore our  preparations  for  the  night  were 
concluded.  My  thermometer  sank  to  22'*, 
and  there  was  something  solemn  sug- 
gested on  looking  into  the  darkness  and 
along  the  great  snowy  wastes.  My  bigar- 
riss  were  very  much  afraid  of  bears,  say- 
ing that  the  place  was  haunted  by  them  ; 
but  none  appeared. 

Starting  early  next  morning,  we  passed 
through  several  miles  of  thick  brush- 
wood, chiefly  birch  and  willow,  just  be- 
fore we  approached  the  col  of  the  Pense- 
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la  Pass.  A  great  glacier  flowed  over  it, 
and  for  some  way  our  ascent  lay  up  the 
rocky  slopes  to  the  right  side  of  this 
ice-stream  ;  but  that  was  tedious  work, 
and  when  we  got  up  a  certain  distance, 
and  the  snow  was  thick  enough  to  sup- 
port us,  we  moved  on  to  the  glacier  it- 
self, and  so  made  the  remainder  of  the 
ascent.  The  fall  of  snow  here  had  been 
tremendous.  I  probed  in  vain  with  my 
seven-feet-long  alpenstock  to  strike  the 
ice  beneath  ;  but  every  now  and  then  a 
crevasse,  too  large  to  be  bridged  by  the 
snow,  showed  the  nature  of  the  ground 
we  were  on.  I  fancy  this  was  the  most 
dangerous  ground  I  rode  over  in  all  the 
Himdliya,  for  the  snow  over  a  crevasse 
might  have  given  way  beneath  a  horse 
and  his  rider ;  but  several  of  the  Zans- 
kar  men  were  riding  and  did  not  dis- 
mount, so  I  was  fain  to  trust  to  this  lo- 
cal knowledge,  though  I  did  not  put  any 
confidence  in  it.  Not  far  from  the  top 
of  the  pass  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle lake  in  the  glacier,  sunk  within  walls 
of  blue  ice,  and  frozen,  but  with  the 
snow  which  had  fallen  and  the  upper  ice 
of  its  surface  all  melted.  For  by  this 
time  the  power  of  the  sunbeams  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere,  and  their  reflection 
from  the  vast  sheets  of  pure  white  snow, 
was  something  tremendous.  I  had  oa 
blue  goggles  to  protect  my  eyes,*  and  a 
double  muslin  veil  over  my  face,  yet  all 
the  skin  on  my  face  was  destroyed.  Af- 
ter crossing  this  pass,  my  countenance 
became  very  much  like  an  over-roasted 
leg  of  mutton  ;  and  as  to  my  hands,  the 
mere  sight  of  them  would  have  made  a 
New  Zealander's  teeth  water.  On  my 
Indian  servants  the  only  effect  was  to 
blacken  their  faces,  and  make  their  eyes 
blood-shot.  The  top  of  the  Pense-la  is 
only  14.440  feet  high,  but  it  took  us  along 
time  to  reach  it,  our  horses  sinking  up  to 
their  girths  in  the  snow  at  almost  every 
step,  and  the  leader  having  to  be  fre- 
quently changed.  We  have  been  told  to 
pray  that  our  flight  should  not  be  in  the 
winter;  and  certainly  in  a  Himaliyan 
winter  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fly 
either  quickly  or  far  without  the  wings 
of  eagles.  The  deep  dark  blue  of  the 
heavens  above  contrasted  with  the  per- 
fect and  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  earthly 
scene  around.     The  uniformity  of  colour 

*  There  was  another  use  to  which  I  found  gosgles 
could  be  put.  Tibetan  mastiffs  were  afraid  of  them. 
The  fiercest  dog  in  the  Himiliyawill  skulk  away  ter- 
rified if  you  walk  up  to  it  quietly  in  perfect  silence  with 
a  pair  of  dark-coloured  goggles  on,  and  as  if  you  medi- 
tated some  villany ;  but  to  utter  a  word  goes  far  tt 
break  the  spell. 


in  this  exquisite  scene  excited  no  sense 
t)f  monotony  ;  and,  lookinj^  on  the  beau- 
tiful garment  of  snow  which  covered  the 
mountains  and  glaciers,  but  did  not  con- 
ceal their  forms,  one  might  well  ex- 
claim — 

It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer   robes  than   those  of   flesh   and 
blood. 

Especially  striking  was  the  icy  spire  of 
one  of   the  two  Akun  (the  Ser  and   Mer) 

f)eaks,  the  highest  of  the  Western  Himri- 
iya,  which  rose  up  before  us  in  Surii  to 
the  height  of  23,477  feet.  I  did  not  get 
another  glimpse  of  it ;  but  from  this  side 
it  appeared  to  be  purely  a  spire  of  glitter- 
ing ice,  no  rock  whatever  being  visible, 
and  the  sky  was 

Its  own  calm  home,  its  crystal  shrine, 
Its  habitation  from  eternity. 

But  instead  of  attempting  further  de- 
scription, let  me  quote  an  older  traveller, 
and  give  Hiouen  Tsang's  description  of 
what  lie  beheld  on  the  Musur  Dabaghan 
mountain  as  applicable  to  what  I  saw 
from,  and  experienced  on  the  Pense-la, 
and  still  more  especially  on  the  Shinkal  : 
**  The  top  of  the  mountain  rises  to  the 
sky.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
the  snow  has  been  accumulating  and  is 
now  transformed  into  vast  masses  of  ice, 
which  never  melt  either  in  spring  or 
summer.  Hard  and  brilliant  sheets  of 
snow  are  spread  out  till  they  are  lost  in 
the  inhnite  and  mingle  with  the  clouds. 
If  one  looks  at  them  the  eyes  are  dazzled 
by  the  splendour.  Frozen  peaks  hang 
down  over  both  sides  of  the  path  some 
hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  thick.  It  is  not  without  difficulty  or 
danger  that  the  traveller  can  clear  them 
or  climb  over  them.  Besides,  there  are 
squalls  of  wind  and  tornadoes  of  snow 
which  attack  the  pilgrims.  Even  with 
double  shoes  and  with  thick  furs  one  can- 
not help  trembling  and  shivering." 

In  front  of  us  immense  sheets  of  snow 
stretched  steeply  into  a  narrow  valley, 
and  down  one  of  these  we  plunged  in  a 
slanting  direction.  It  was  too  late  to 
reach  ll>e  neighbourhood  of  any  human 
habitations  that  night ;  but  we  descended 
the  valley  for  several  miles  till  we  came 
to  brushwood  and  a  comparatively  warm 
camping-spot,  well  satisfied  at  having  got 
over  the  Pense-la  without  a  single  acci- 
dent. Where  I  was  to  go  next,  however, 
was  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  ;  for  here 
the  elevated-valley  theory  began  to  break 
down,  and  we  were  in  front  of  a  confused 
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congeries  of  mountains  which  must  be 
difHcult  enough  to  cross  at  any  time,  but 
tenfold  so  after  such  a  snowstorm  as  had 
just  swept  over  the  liimdliya.  I  felt 
especially  uneasy  about  those  unknown 
places  of  which  Mr.  Hevde  had  said, 
''  thev  might  be  a  little  difUcult  to  get 
over."  From  this  point  where  we  now 
were,  I  had  proposed  to  go,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  over  the  Chiling  Pass, 
to  Petgam  in  Maru  Ward  wan,  from 
whence  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  reach  Islamabad  in  the  south  of  Kash- 
mir ;  but  the  Zanskar  men  declared  that 
there  was  no  such  pass,  no  passage  ia 
that  direction  ;  and  it  was  at  least  clearly 
evident  that  the  habitationless  villages 
leading  that  way  were  so  blocked  up  with 
prodigious  masses  of  snow,  that  they  had 
become  quite  impracticable  till  next 
summer.  I  was  thus  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed northwards,  and  to  strike  the  road 
from  Leh  to  Kashmir,  and  camped  that 
day  at  a  small  village  near  to  the  great 
Kingdom  Gonpa.  I  was  permitted  to 
enter  and  examine  this  monastery,  but 
must  reserve  an  account  of  it.  From 
there  it  took  me  three  easy  marches, 
through  beautiful  open  valleys,  to  reach 
the  village  and  fort  of  Siiru.  The  first 
two  days  were  over  uninhabited  ground  ; 
and  we  camped  the  first  night  at  Gulma- 
tongo,  where  there  are  some  huts  occu- 
pied by  herdsmen  in  summer.  This 
place  is  the  most  advanced  |X>st  in  that 
direction  of  the  Tibetan-speaking  people, 
and  of  the  Lama  religion  ;  for  the  village 
of  Parkatze,  where  we  camped  next  night, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Kashmiri  Mo- 
hammedans, and  at  Suru  there  are  a 
Kashmiri  thanadar  and  a  military  force. 
In  these  valleys  there  are  immense  num- 
bers of  large  marmots,  called  pia  by  the 
Tibetans,  from  the  peculiar  sound  they 
make.  We  shot  several  of  them,  and 
found  their  brown  fur  to  be  very  soft  and 
thick.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  shoot- 
ing them,  but  some  in  gaining  possession 
of  them,  for  they  were  always  close  to 
the  entrance  of  their  holes,  and  escaped 
down  these  unless  killed  outright.  The 
people  do  not  eat  them,  considering  them 
to  be  a  species  of  rat ;  and  though  the 
skins  are  valued,  this  animal  does  not 
seem  to  be  hunted.  The  skins  1  pro- 
cured disappeared  at  Siiru,  the  theft 
being  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  dog;  and 
though  half  my  effects  were  carried  in 
open  kiltas^  this  was  the  only  loss  I  ex- 
j  perienced  on  my  lon^  journey,  wiih  the 
I  exception  of  a  tin  of  bacon  which  disap- 
Ipeared  in   Lahaul,  and  which  also   was. 


were    larger   than  hares. 
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debited   to   a  canine  thief, 
liyan    marmots 

though  proportionately  shorter  in  the 
body.  They  were  so  fat  at  this  season 
that  they  could  only  waddle,  having  fed 
themselves  up  on  the  grass  of  summer  in 
preparation  for  their  long  hybernation  in 
winter.  They  undoubtedly  communicate 
with  one  another  by  their  shrill  cries, 
and  have  a  curiously  intelligent  air  as 
they  sit  watching  and  piping  at  the 
mouth  of  their  subterranean  abodes. 
The  marmot  has  a  peculiar  interest  as 
one  of  the  unchanged  survivors  of  that 
period  when  the  megatherium,  the  siva- 
therium,  and  the  other  great  animals 
whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the 
Siwalick  range,  were  roaming  over  the 
Himdliyas,  or  over  the  region  where 
these  now  rise. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Surd  we  had 
to  leave  the  bed  of  the  Surd  River,  which 
takes  its  rise  near  Gulmatongo,  and  had 
to  make  a  detour  and  considerable  ascent. 
The  cause  of  this  was  an  enormous  glacier, 
which  came  down  into  the  river  on  the 
opposite  (the  left)  bank,  and  deflected  the 
stream  from  its  course.  Splendid  walls 
of  ice  were  thus  exposed,  and  here  also 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  catacylsm  ere  long. 
Sdrd  is  only  a  dependency  of  Kashmir, 
and  there  were  more  snow-covered  mount- 
ain-ranges to  be  crossed  before  I  could 
repose  in  the  Valley  of  Flowers  ;  but  at 
this  place  I  had  fairly  passed  out  of  the 
Tibetan  region,  and  without,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  having  become  either  a  Lama 
or  a  Bodhisavata.  I  may  say  that,  while 
it  has  unrivalled  scenery,  its  people  also 
are  interesting,  and  manage  wonderfully 
well  with  their  hard  and  trying  life. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ISAAC  CASAUBON.* 

It  is  a  scholar,  mild  and  dim,  with 
stooping  frame  and  inward-gazing  eyes, 
that  calls  our  attention  ;  not  loudly,  for 
the  man  is  still,  unused  to  commotion, 
and  scared  by  it  like  any  frightened 
mouse  among  the  autumn  sheaves  ;  yet, 
in  his  way,  with  force  as  characteristic  as 
the  loudest  soldier  or  statesman  whose 
trumpet  Fame  has  blown  most  strenu- 
ously. Nay,  almost  more  so ;  for  the 
great  general  and  the  great  ruler  must 
alike  submit  to  certain  conventional  re- 


*  Isaac  Casaubon. 
Lincoln  College. 


By  Mark  Pattison,    Rector  of 


strictions  ;  but  the  humble  scholar  is  safe 
to  hold  his  own  against   those  tricks  of 
fashion    which    never   reach    him,    those 
levelling  influences  of  the  great  world  to 
which,    in    his    seclusion,  he  is    scarcely 
subject.     We   might    indeed   roam   over 
the  bigger  record  of  the  world,  and  many 
of   the  lanes  and  byways  of   the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  without  finding  him  out, 
where  he  works  like  a  mole  in  the  learned 
gloom  of   his    library  ;  but  once  that  the 
lantern  of   patient  and  friendly  research 
is  turned  upon  him,  his  very  strangeness 
and  novelty  give  him  interest.     The  dim- 
ness of   him,  unaccustomed   to  the  light, 
the    timid    movements,  the    hard  ado  he 
has  to  keep  his  obscure  silent  way  amid 
the  too  much  glitter  and  sensation  of  the 
surrounding  crowd,  all  mark  the  perfectly 
novel  individuality  of  the  figure.     He  is 
new  to  us,  yet  so   true,  that,  though    we 
never  perhaps  saw  another  specimen  of 
his  kind,  we  recognize  the  portrait  in  a 
moment.     Dr.  Pattison  has  chosen  a  hero 
whom    few   biographers     perhaps    would 
have  selected  from  the  full  ranks  of  the 
unrecorded ;    but    his   choice,  if   it   does 
not  supply  any  source  of  very  warm   in- 
terest  or   enthusiasm,  at  least  affords  a 
picture  original  and  novel  as  well  as  true. 
The  name  of   Isaac  Casaubon,  one   of 
the  most  learned  men,  and  absolutely  the 
first  Greek  scholar  of  his  time,  will  prob- 
ably recall  to  a  great   many  readers  the 
imaginary   bookworm  whom  one  of   the 
greatest    of    living   novelists    has    called 
after  him  ;  and  perhaps   some  shadow  of 
a  feeling  that  the  gentle  old  scholar  had 
been  wronged  by  the  shadow  of  that  self- 
ish egotist  thrown  over  him,  has  moved 
Dr.  Pattison  to  vindicate  his  good  name. 
The    Casaubon  of   Geneva,  of  Paris,    of 
London,  is,  however,  very  little  like   Mr. 
Casaubon   in  "  Middlemarch."     Scholar- 
ship, properly  so  called,  is   not,  perhaps, 
in  itself  a  widening  or  liberal  pursuit  — 
though  we   speak  of   a  liberal  education, 
and  our  fathers  called  letters  humanity. 
In    the    nature   of   things,    however,  the 
mere  acquiring  of  knowledge  for  no   par- 
ticular purpose,  the  pursuit  of  reading,  as 
reading,  for  the  information  of  one's  own 
individual    mind,  without  any  immediate 
reference  to  the  world  or  other  minds,  is 
not  an    expansive  or  morally  improving 
process.     A  man  whose  warmest  wish  is 
to  be  left  alone,  to  get  rid  of   the    inter- 
ruption of  friendly  visits  and  social  inter- 
course,   and   shut    himself    up  with    his 
books,  must  be  liable  more  or  less  to  the 
imputation  of   selfishness.     Dr.  Pattison 
does  not  claim  any  higher  aims  for  his 
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lero.  When  he  was  in  full  possession  of 
[he  royal  library  of  France,  then  one  of 
le  first  in  Europe,  his  historian  allows 
lat  Casaubon  did  not  even  attempt  to 
rrange  or  catalogue  the  wealth  of  books 
iround  him  so  as  to  make  them  useful  to 
Khers,  but,  like  a  glutton,  read,  shutting 
limself  up  in  solitary  luxury  to  consume 
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a  mole  in  old  MSS.,  and  speni^"  "  .i^-j^g 
on  the  arrangement  of  a  dt  n- 

tence,  which  perhaps  was  ot  ^  .rlv 
small  importance  to  any  mortal  after  it 
had  been  deciphered.*  Poor,  excellent 
soul  !  for  excellent  he  was.  We  are  glad 
to  find  him  out  in  his  library,  and  make 
acquaintance   with    another  blurred  and 


His  productions,  such   as 
are   now  consigned  to  one 


in  appetite 
ley  were, 
'common  oblivion."  Even  for  scholars 
thev  have,  Dr.  Pattison  says,  "but  a  sec- 
ondary value  " —  "an  historical  interest," 
no  more.  Casaubon  had  no  genius, 
though  a  great  deal  of  industry,  and  no 
perception  of  the  loftier  beauties  of  liter- 
ature. "The  higher  accents  of  Greek 
history  and  speculation  he  could  not 
catch."  "  Greek  speculation  was  wholly 
closed  to  him."  His  occupation  in  this 
world  was  to  read  —  not  the  best  of 
books,  even  ;  simple  reading,  of  anything 
or  everything  that  turned  up,  seems  to 
have  contented  him.  The  books  he  edit- 
ed are  not  the  greater  works  of  antiquity, 
but  the  lesser  ;  he  "  interpreted  the  past  " 
only  by  means  of  its  second-rate  expo- 
nents. Dr.  Pattison,  however,  though  he 
perceives  his  failings,  is  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  elevate  his  bookworm  into  a 
sublime  position,  raising  him  upon  the 
pedestal  of  all  those  dusty  piles  through 
which  he  worked  his  not  very  profitable 
way.  "  The  scholar  is  greater  than  his 
books,"  he  tells  us  in  a  little  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm. "  The  result  of  his  labours  is 
not  so  many  thousand  pages  in  folio,  but 
himself.  .  .  .  Learning  is  a  peculiar  com- 
pound of  memory,  imagination,  scientific 
habit,  accurate  observation,  all  concen- 
trated, through  a  prolonged  period,  on 
the  analysis  of  the  remains  of  literature. 
The  result  of  this  sustained  mental  en- 
deavour is  not  a  book,  but  a  man." 

Perhaps  as  strong  a  protest  as  could  be 
found  against  that  self-culture  which  has 
come  to  be  the  gospel  of  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  is  involuntarily  conveyed  in 
these  words.  Granted  that  in  Athenoeus 
and  Polybius,  and  otlier  obscure  classical 
authors,' Casaubon's  authority  was  in  his 
generation  of  the  highest,  and  his  knowl- 
edge, so  far  as  his  age  had  gone,  the  most 
complete  ;  and  what  then  .''  It  took  him 
filty-six  years  to  cultivate  and  gather  this 
knowledge  —  and  after.?     The  man  died 


^he  food  lor  which  he  had  so  inordinate  j  feeble  page  of  human  life,  in  which,  as  ia 

so  many,  the  meaning  is  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  the  carrying-out ;  but  surely  it 
is  a  mistake  to  make  a  sublime  example, 
or  pretend  to  elucidate  a  noble  figure  of 
"a  man"  out  of  the  dim  record.  The 
impression  made  upon  us  is  not  <  fa  lofty 
or  great  charicter.  The  tendencies  of 
his  age,  and  the  nature  of  his  mind,  led 
him  towards  this  profession  of  learning, 
but  less  with  an  articulate  intention  of 
"  interpreting"  the  pa%t,  than  of  satisfy- 
ing his  personal  tastes.  He  knew  Greek 
better  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and 
taught  it  ably.  He  read,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  lived  for  reading,  filled  his 
mind  with  books,  though  not  by  any 
means,  or  always,  with  the  greatest 
books.  Acquirement  was  the  conscious 
and  anxious  aim  of  his  life  —  not  commu- 
nication, as  it  must  be,  we  presume,  with 
every  pure  scholar.  And  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  acquiring,  and  never  turned 
aside  willingly  for  a  day  from  the  life  he 
loved,  counting  all  time  lost  that  was  not 
given  up  to  study;  a  man  most  faithful 
to  his  plan  of  life,  and  to  the  inclinations 
on  which  that  plan  was  founded.  Other- 
wise a  good  man,  pure-minded,  humble, 
amiable,  with  no  greater  fault  than  a 
little  querulous  temper  now  and  then, 
a  defect  scarcely  worth  speaking  of; 
but  not  a  great  typical  man,  nor  a 
sublime  example,  poor  good  soul !  any 
more  than  if  the  wares  he  dealt  in  had 
been  hides,  or  leather,  instead  of  books. 
He,  too,  like  any  other  workman,  **  made 
drudgery  divine"  by  the  Christian  pur- 
pose of  his  dimly  labouring  life  and 
steadfast  goodness  and  faith.  But  what 
more  can  be  said  ?  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  special  dangers  of  biography  that  the 
writer  is  tempted  thus  to  erect  into  indi- 
vidual greatness  the  personage,  who- 
soever that  may  be,  of  whom  he  writes, 
making,  or  trying  to  make,  a  hero  out  of 
a  very  plain  man,  and  tracing  visionary 
halos  around  the  most  prosaic  brows. 
Dr.   Pattison   has  fallen  into  this  snare. 


and  departed,  carrying  all  that  dusty  lore    His  book,  if  perhaps,  throughout,  some- 
along  with  him,  to  a  place  in  which  it  was    what  over-important  for  its  subject,  is  a 


I 

good   book,   carefully   written,  and  with 

few  of    the   ordinary   blunders  in  good 

choly  pains  he  gathered  it,  burrowing  like  *  taste  which  make  modern  biography  rc- 


\'ery  unlikely  to  help  anybody,  even  him 
self.     With  toil,  and  trouble,'  and  melan- 
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markable  ;  but  he  makes  a  mistake  when 
he  presents  to  us  this  dim-eyed  gentle 
mortal  as  one  o£  the  men  whose  images 
enthrall  humanity.  A  mild  interest,  a 
calm  curiosity,  are  all  that  Casaubon  is 
likely  to  call  forth  from  any  reader.  The 
world  was  not  much  the  better  for  his 
blameless  existence.  He  went  through 
many  troubles,  but  not  in  any  marked  or 
striking  way  so  as  to  call  forth  more  than 
a  general  symyathy ;  his  example  was 
not  any  great  thing  to  follow,  nor  his  un- 
obtrusive figure  to  gaze  at.  But  apart 
from  these  superlatives,  when  we  come 
down  to  the  soft  half-light  in  which  such 
a  wayfarer  has  his  natural  place,  he  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with,  a  shadow  among 
the  shadows,  mildly  characteristic,  recog- 
nizable in  his  very  dimness  ;  and  so  long 
as  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  a  hero 
of  him,  the  scholar  is  a  pleasant  variety 
among  our  many  gleanings  of  human 
lives. 

Casaubon  was  a  French  Huguenot  by 
birth,  educated  and  settled  in  his  young 
manhood    in    Geneva,    where    he    lived 
through  the  worst  time  of  the  valiant  lit- 
tle   struggling    canton,    cultivating    the 
muses   on  something  still  less  palatable 
than    the   "  little  oatmeal  "  which  is  the 
proverbial  fare   of  their   followers  ;    and 
helping  to  make  the  schools  of  the  city 
famous  even  when  Geneva  was  besieged 
and  starving.     He  starved  too  and  held 
on,  and  even  married  wives,  one  dying 
early,  and  leaving  him  free  to  contract  a 
second  union  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  great  pub- 
lisher Henri  Estienne,  or  to  give  him  a 
more  high-sounding  title,  Henricus  Ste- 
phanus  II.,  monarch  and  autocrat  of  type, 
and  press,  and  library.     Dr.   Pattison   is 
very  fond  of  speaking  of  this  excellent 
woman,  evidently  the  best  of  housekeep- 
ers and  managers,  even  in  her  advanced 
age,  by  the  endearing   and   familiar   ap- 
pellation  of    Florence    Casaubon.     Was 
he    thinking  of    Dorothea,    we   wonder, 
whose   enthusiasm    we   fear  would   have 
been  as  much  in  the  Huguenot  scholar's 
way,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Mr.  Casaubon  of 
*'  Middlemarch  "  .''     This  is  a  small  affec- 
tation, quite  out  of  place  in  the   record  ; 
for  indeed  the  glimpses  we  have  of  the 
family   are    very    vague,    and    the    good 
Swiss  Frenchwoman  contributes   but  lit- 
tle to  the  realization  of  the  scene.     The 
household    was    always,    or    almost    al- 
ways,   poor    and    struggling,    composed 
of   many  children,  of   whom  a  considera- 
ble   proportion    dropped    off    and    died, 
leaving   no   doubt    divers    gaps    in    the 


hearts  of  the  parents,  but  no  incident  to 
be  related,  or  to  call  for  special  notice. 
Poor,   but   yet   not    too   poor  —  able   to 
make  shift  and  drift  on,  which  is  all  so 
many  of  us    can  do  ;    moving  from  Ge- 
neva to  Montpellier  much  against  the  will 
of  the  former  city,  which,  even  when  it 
proved  a  stepmother  to  him,  did  not  like 
to   lose   her   illustrious   son  ;    and   from 
thence  to   Paris.     For,  while  he  was  still 
young,  the  scholar  had  become  illustri- 
ous.    A  poor   professor  of   Greek   in  a 
corner  of  Switzerland,  he  had  become  at 
a  comparatively  early  age  a  kind  of  Mont 
Blanc   among   the   learned   men   of    the 
time,  attracting  the  notice  of  the  bigger 
world  in  a  way  which  no  scholar  nowa- 
days would   be   likely  to   do.     There  is 
much  more  of  the  commodity  to  be  had 
now,  for  one  thing  ;  but  the  chief  reason 
was   that  learning  was  having  its  day  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  in  fashion 
—  a  fact  which   tells   largely  with  every 
one   of  the   arts.     For   another  while   it 
was  the  painter  who  was  in  fashion  and 
had  a  royal  reign  of  it,  deriving  in   most 
cases  more  advantage  from  the  high  tide 
which    carried     him    so    far,    than    the 
scholar  with    his   blinking  owl-eyes  and 
absorbing,   secluded   occupations,   could 
ever  do.     The  professor  of  Geneva  and 
Montpellier  knew  more  Greek  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  the  learned  Scaliger  himself ;  and 
naturally   Paris    thirsted    to    have   him, 
though   those  were   unquiet  days  for  the 
Huguenots,  and  the   Saint  Bartholomew 
was  scarcely  out  of  mind. 

It  is  a  curious  symptom  of  those  times 
in  which  the  king  was  the  real  fountain 
of  honour,  and  all  men  pretending  to 
great  reputation  came  in  a  monarch's  way, 
that  the  simple  Casaubon,  with  no  pre- 
tensions whatever,  except  those  brought 
to  him  by  his  learning,  a  poor  man,  the 
son  of  a  still  poorer  persecuted  Huguenot 
preacher,  was  in  some  degree  the  friend 
and  favourite  of  two  reigning  princes,  nei- 
ther of  them  inconsiderable  men.  Hen- 
ri Quatre,  that  re  s^alantiiomo,  the  last 
French  king,  up  to  Napoleon,  whose  tradi- 
tion warms  the  national  heart,  entertained 
the  most  friendly  regard  for  him,  special- 
ly exerted  himself  to  attach  the  scholar  to 
his  capital,  was  fond  of  talking  with  him, 
and  showed  him  many  signs  of  personal 
favour.  He  even  paid  Casaubon  the 
compliment  of  trying  to  convert  him,  be- 
ing still  in  the  first  fervour  of  his  own 
conversion,  and  eager  to  have  as  many 
followers  as  possible  ;  but  even  the  fail- 
ure of  this  attempt  did  not  prevent  Henri 
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from  fulfilling  nobly  his  vague  promises, 
incl  corumitlinjj  the  char;;e  of  the  royal 
library,  to  which  all  Catherine  de  Med- 
ici's fine  collections  had  been  added,  into 
the  stran<jer's  hands  —  a  post  more  ac- 

'ceptable  and  more  congenial  than  the 
chair  in  the  Sorbonne,  which  had  been 
the  limit  of  Casaubon's  desire  in  coming 
to    France.     And  when   Henri  died,  and 

[.Casaubon  went   to    England,  he  was  re- 

[ceived  with  open  arms  by  another  and 
very  different  king  —  no  re  j^aiantuorno^ 

[indeed,  but  a  man  very  much  belter 
jualified  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a 
icholar  —  our  own  uncouth  and  pedantic 
)\xi   not   unliberal  James,  of  whose   im- 

[jnediate  group  of  attendants  Casaubon 
)ecame  one,  having  a  pension  of,  Dr. 
*attison   says,   ;^3oo   a  year  secured  to 

[•him  at  once,  without  even  the  name  of 
an  employment  to  justify  this  very  liberal 
allowance.    Thus,  whatever  pecuniary  dif- 

ificulties   he   might   have  through   family 

leburdens  or  failure  of  expected  inherit- 
ices,  Casaubon  had  not  much  to  com- 
)lain  of  in  the  way  of  neglect.  He  was 
lot  subject,  as  so  many  are,  to  the 
"  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune." He  was  not  overlooked,  nor  were 
bis  claims  slighted.  Dr.  Pattison  is  dis- 
posed, like  so  many  biographers,  to  be 
pathetic  over  the  little  rewards  attained 
by  so  much  labour  and  so  many  acquire- 
ments ;  but,  considering  Casaubon's  orig- 
inal position,  these  plaints  seem  to  us 
extremely  unjustifiable.  What  scholar 
now,  of  whatsoever  reputation,  is  likely 
to  see  two  kingdoms  vying  to  secure  his 
services,  and  two  kings  courting  his  so- 
ciety .-*  Even  the  income  which  he  re- 
ceived was  good,  according  to  the  value 
of  money  at  the  time.  He  saw  the  finest 
company  of  both  France  and  England, 
had  a  cardinal  to  convert  him  on  one  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  a  bishop  to  Angli- 
cize him  on  the  other.  We  do  not  see 
what  the  rector  of  Lincoln  College  would 
have  more  for  his  hero.  Even  kings,  to 
be  sure,  could  not  make  his  good  chil- 
dren live,  or  change  the  hearts  of  his 
troublesome  ones.  He  had  some  sor- 
rows in  this  way,  it  is  supposed,  from 
references  in  his' diary,  which  were  past 
telling.  Poor  father,  with  his  heart  ach- 
ing and  groaning  underneath  the  cheer- 
ful, sober  aspect  which  he  kept  up  at  the 
king's  elbow  !  but  enough  of  other  men 
have  borne  the  same. 

The  circumstances  of  his  attempted 
conversion  are  curious  and  ciiaracterislic. 
The  early  divines  of  the  Reformation,  as 
Dr.  Pattison   points  out,  had   made  bold 


to  .lervc  themselves  heirs  to    the    early 
Christian    centuries,    and  to  assert  that 
their  simple    worship    and    pure    belief 
mule   them  the   real  successors  of    the 
primitive  church.     This  bold  assumption 
carried   everything   before    it,  by    mere 
force  of  utterance,  until  Rome  had  a  lit- 
tle revived  from  the  shock  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  had  found,  after  all,  that  her 
!  weapons  were  not  entirely  snatched  from 
I  her  hands.     Casaubon,  like  most  others 
of  his   faith,  had    been  trained    in    this 
theory,   which,    indeed,  with    the   lively 
;  vitality  of  all  strongly  announced  dogmas, 
!  still  lives  and  thrives   and  holds  its  own 
I  in  the    Protestant  world.     But  w!)en   the 
I  more   judicious  convertisseurs^  who    had 
just   made  prize  of  a  king,  and    had  the 
.lull    tide   of  popular  favour  with    them, 
found  this  mild   and  learned    Huguenot 
;  among  them,  they  set  to  work  with  mucb 
judgment,  and,  Dr.    Pattison    thinks,    a 
certain     degree    of    success.     Casauboa 
did  not  give    up  his    faith    like    Henri 
Quatre.     Had  he    been    open    to    mere 
j  worldly  inducements,  the  prize  held    up 
I  before  him   was  so  much    smaller   thaa 
I  that  which  converted  the  king  —  a  dusty 
library   instead  of  a   glorious    kingdom. 
But  the  scholar  was  not  subject  to  tempta- 
tions of  that  kind.     He  was  moved,  how- 
ever, by  the  arguments  which    Cardinal 
du    Perron    brought  from    the  Fathers ; 
and  having  an  eminently   candid  mind, 
could  not  prevent  himself  from  acknowl- 
edging that  the  works  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  were  not  so  entirely  in   fa- 
vour of  Protestant  views  as  he  had  beeo 
led  to  believe.     Dr.  Pattison  gives  us  a 
brief  resumS  oi  his  experieoces   on  this 
!  important  subject :  — 

I  In  his  disputes  with  the  cardinal  he  |farvo 
!  up  much  of  the  ground  which  the  Calvmist 
I  polemics  were  accustomed  to  maintain ;  and 
I  it  was  becoming  known  that  he  dis.ipprovcd 
I  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  Christian  antiquity 
i  which  the  Calvinist  doctors  proicssctl.  Es- 
pecially on  the  Each;"--'  '  '  '  "  *  "cal 
th.it  the  doctrine  of  :  rer 

,  than  that  of  the  Cal..  .'at 

\  he  conceived  to  be  the  opinion  ot  the  ancient 
Church.  Wc  find  him  admittin-^  t'>  hi*  friends 
that   "there   were   many  \\  >  in  the 

Protcst.int  sj-stcm  ;  "  that  ^  of  the 

i  Fathers  were  often  "•■  .   to  get 

from  them  a  sense  1  ;  Proics- 

tant  view;"  th.U  Du  .       n«>n  that 

I  "  Scripture  is  so  plain  thai  it  needs  no  inter- 
'  preiation,"  is  false  and  dan<rerou<.     We  can 
imagine  th  .  •      ^        •,.  ^,£ 

Charcnton.  vly 

watched;  .4..  .    .  .  .^  -  - .>ccn 

created  when  the  man  wtio,  a  few  years  before^ 
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thought  it  a  sin  to  be  present  at  mass,  now 
heard  (on  Passion  Sunday,  1610)  a  Papist 
preach,  and  could  approve  much  —  not  by  any 
means  all  —  that  he  said. 

Casaubon  had  thus  evidently  reached 
a  point,  common  enough  in  more  modern 
days,  which  begins  when  the  candid  and 
open  mind,  coming  fresh  out  of  all  the 
innocent  prejudices  and  dogmas  in  which 
it  has  been  trained,  and  the  first  associa- 
tions which  have  shaped  its  life,  steps 
into  the  wider  world,  expecting  to  find 
all  lines  of  separation  as  clearly  drawn 
as  ever  —  Protestant  and  Catholic  (or 
whatever  else  the  distinction  may  be) 
rigidly  and  distinctly  defined,  and  no  de- 
batable land  between  them.  When,  lo  ! 
the  discovery  breaks  upon  the  new  ad- 
venturer into  that  broader  universe,  that 
he  himself  is  no  longer  in  perfect  and  en- 
tire concord  with  anybody  —  that  among 
his  enemies  and  among  his  friends  he  is 
equally  in  agreement  and  in  disagree- 
ment, just  as  often  feeling  all  his  sympa- 
thy unwillingly  drawn  away  from  his  own 
side,  as  to  it.  He  finds  that  he  can  "  ap- 
prove much,  though  not  by  any  means 
all,"  which  the  very  ringleader  of  his 
adversaries  says  —  and,  alas!  that  he 
cannot  be  any  longer  sure  of  approving 
what  his  own  leader  and  captain  of  his 
side  gives  forth  ;  a  curious  position,  very 
common  nowadays,  but  not  at  all  common 
in  the  more  decided  and  dogmatic  six- 
teenth century.  Here  his  own  confession 
of  his  sentiments  in  respect  to  Du  Moulin, 
the  leading  pastor  of  the  Huguenots,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  comes  in  with 
great  force  to  fill  up  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  It  is  from  an  entry  in  his  diary, 
bearing  date  the  5th  September,  1610. 

Communicated,  and  heard  the  learned  ser- 
mon of  Du  Moulin.  I  cannot  indeed  deny 
that  the  ancients  thought  very  differently  of 
this  sacred  mystery,  and  administered  it  other- 
wise. I  could  wish  that  we  had  not  departed 
so  far,  either  from  their  faith  or  their  ritual. 
But  inasmuch  as  neither  that  faith  nor  that 
ritual  rests  upon  the  explicit  Word  of  Gad, 
and  I  am  but  a  private  individual,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  follow  and  not  to  lead  in  the  Church, 
I  have  no  just  ground  for  making  any  change 
myself,  least  of  all  so  at  a  time  when  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  establish  all  the  super- 
stitious figments  which  ages  have  accumulated. 

Men  of  this  description  are  the  despair 
of  the  convertisseur  in  all  Churches  ;  they 
dazzle  and  tantalize  him  with  hopes,  so 
open  are  they  to  conviction,  so  far  as 
anything  can  be  proved,  either  to  their 
judgment  or  heart,  till  he  thinks  himself 
sure  of  an  easy  and   brilliant  conquest  ; 


but,  alas  !  beyond  that  line  no  power  on 
earth  will  lead  them.  They  agree  with 
him  on  some  points,  with  his  direct 
antagonists  on  some  others  ;  and  they 
have  learned  to  know  — a  discovery  fatal 
to  almost  all  dogmatical  systems  —  that 
there  is  no  moral  necessity  laid  upon 
them  to  be  in  absolute  agreement,  either 
with  one  side  or  the  other.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  neither  side  has  any  confi- 
dence in,  or  love  for,  this  order  of  man. 
He  is  distrusted  in  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs  nominally  and  by  origin,  and  he 
is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  party 
which  had  hoped  to  win  him.  The 
reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Pattison's  volume 
a  very  interesting  conversation  reported 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  same 
period  as  the  foregoing  entry  in  Casau- 
bon's  diary  between  him  and  Uytenbo- 
gaert,  a  Dutch  preacher  of  Arminian 
views,  in  which  the  scholar  gives  similar 
vent  to  his  doubts.  We  can  extract  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  conversation  ; 
but  the  objections  will  carry  much  reality 
and  sympathetic  feeling,  we  are  sure,  to 
many  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Churches  most  kindred  to  that  of  Geneva. 
The  first  objection  is  in  respect  to  the 
^'police  ecclesiastique^^''  and  is  too  long 
to  quote. 

2.  Nous  n'avons  plus  de  devotion  ;  en  Facte 
meme  de  faire  la  sainte  cene,  comme  nous 
allasmes,  quelq'un  me  demanda  comment  se 
porte  le  coque  de  vos  poules  d'Inde  ?  se  dire 
des  injures.  3.  Pour  les  malades  porter  la 
cene,  cela  est  dans  I'antiquite.  4.  Pour  le 
baptesme,  est  advenu  qu'en  un  temps  ex- 
tremement  rude  quelq'un  portoit  son  enfant 
pour  estre  baptise  a  Charenton,  I'enfant  estant 
malade  a  la  mort,  on  ne  voulut  pas  le  baptiser 
devant  le  preche ;  I'enfant  mourut,  le  pere  se 
revolta.  .  .  .  Je  sgay  que  M.  Calvin  a  este 
grand  personnage,  mais  ses  disciples  empirent 
les  affaires.  II  y  a  un  vrai  Pharisaisme.  M. 
Goulart  un  jour  taschoit  de  faire  jurer  les  In- 
stitutions de  M.  Calvin.  Je  suis  en  la  plus 
grande  peine  du  monde.  D'un  coste  et  d'autre 
je  suis  m:il,  non  obstant  qu'il  y  a  des  gens 
doctes,  graces  a  Dieu,  qui  m'aiment. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  Casaubon"s 
mind  than  the  idea  of  changing  his  faith. 
He  might  have  been,  we  do  not  doubt,  as 
good  a  Catholic  as  he  was  a  Protestant, 
with  just  as  many  difficulties  on  one  side 
as  the  other,  and  the  same  sincerity  and 
faithfulness  through  all,  had  his  career 
begun  in  the  Church  of  Rome  instead  of 
that  of  .Geneva  ;  but  change  was  not  in 
him.  He  remained  steadfast  in  spite  of 
all  the  temptations  of  king  and  cardinal, 
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though  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would 
have  grieved  him  had  his  children  seen 
fit  to  take  the  step  which  was  impossible 
to  himself  —  as  one,  but  that  an  unsatis- 
factory one,  of  the  family  did.  However, 
the  exertions  made  for  his  conversioii 
had  a  very  distinct  effect  upon  him, 
though  not  the  effect  intended.  He  was, 
though  not  a  sound  Calvinist,  a  very  good 
Christian.  His  inclinations  had  always 
led  him  to  the  literature  of  Christian 
rather  than  of  Pagan  antiquity.  The  Fa- 
thers were  more  dear  to  him  than  the 
philosophers  or  poets,  or  even  historians 
of  old  ;  and  the  one  thing  really  desirable 
in  life  seemed  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  give  himself  up  to  that  study. 
His  arguments  with  the  learned  Du  Per- 
ron were  all  out  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  thus, 
as  Dr.  Pattison  points  out,  his  mind  was 
directed  as  a  duty  to  this  special  class  of 


not  ■■'•v«-   »' 

list 

wa^ 

light  uJk.    c 

talker  ;   .ind   1 


best.       i'he   coiivt ; 
French,  which  Ja:i 
we  may  suppose  wi  t  . 
bon,  who  never  con 

wa>              "    1  by  i!i 
in    i 
»■")-- 


id  his  tongue  set  free  in  the 


Casaubon  carried  out  his  favourite 
tastes,  and  fulhlled  the  desires  of  his  new 
hosts  in  England  by  a  book  of  criticism 
upon  the  great  work,  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  liaronius,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  successful.     Nor 


subjects  which  attracted  his  inclinations,  'did  the  Huguenot  scholar,  so  fir  as  would 
This  fact  became  more  distinctly  appar- ;  appear,  find  himself  particularly  happy  in 


ent  when  he  found  his  last  refuge  in 
England,  after  the  murder  of  Henry  IV. 
To  say  refuge  is  perhaps  incorrect ;  for 
he  was  still  so  much  prized  in  France 
that  only  conditional  leave  of  absence, 
liable  to  be  terminated  at  any  moment, 
was  given  him  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  his  pension  continued  to  be 
paid  to  him  all  the  time  he  remained  in 
England,  where  he  died  at  fifty-six,  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1614.  Dr.  Patti- 
son gives,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  King  James,  who  received  the 
scholar  with  open  arms  —  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  had  him  at  his  elbow  — 
and,  indeed,  troubled  the  student  much 
by  desiring  his  constant  attention,  and 
dragging  him  after  him  in  his  hunting- 
expeditions. 

James's  learned  repasts  have  been  often 
described,  among  others  by  Hackett :  **  The 
reading  of  some  books  before  him  was  very 
frequent  while  he  was  at  his  repast;  he  col- 
lected knowledge  by  variety  of  questions 
which  he  carved  out  to  the  capacity  of  dif- 
ferent persons.  Mcthought  his  hunting-hu- 
mour was  not  off  while  the  learned  sat  about 
him  at  his  board  ;  he  was  ever  in  ch.ise  after 
sonic  disputable  doubt,  which  he  would  wind 
and  turn  about  witli  the  most  stabbing  objec- 
tions tliat  ever  I  heard,  and  was  as  pleasant 
and  fciiowlikc  in  liis  discourses  as  with  his 
huntsmen  in  the  field.  'J'hosc  who  were  ripe 
and  weighty  in  their  answers  were  ever  de- 
signed for  some  pl.acc  of  credit  or  |)roht."  .  .  . 
Casaubon  was  rapidly  established  in  the  royal 
favour.  The  king  was  insatiable  of  his  con- 
versation, sending  for  him,  antl  keeping  him 
talking  for  hours.  James  t.alkcd  well  himself, 
liked  a  good  hearer,  but  was  ready  —  which  is 


England.  He  missed  his  books,  the  thou- 
sands of  unarranged  and  uncatalogued 
MSS.  which  he  had  left  behind  him  ia 
Paris,  and  he  found  too  many  friends 
eager  to  talk  and  listen,  and  ask  him  to 
dinner.  Even  his  own  personal  library 
he  was  allowed  to  have  only  In  instal- 
ments, the  French  authorities  being  un- 
willing to  lose  hold  of  him  ;  and  his  wife 
was  frequently  abroad,  leaving  him  ut- 
terly helpless,  weeping  and  moaning  in 
his  diary  over  the  care  and  troubles  that 
he  was  so  little  able  to  bear.  The  good 
Geneva  woman  who  would  not  learn  Eng- 
lish and  hated  the  country,  and  whom,  in 
her  homely  middle  age,  Dr.  Pattison  still 
insists  upon  talking  of  as  Florence  Casau- 
bon, was  evidently  one  of  those  wives 
without  whom  the  life  of  the  spoiled 
husband,  accustomed  to  depend  on  her 
for  everything,  is  a  burden  to  him.  She 
was  much  away,  while  the  unfortunate 
man,  in  the  weakness  of  his  f>  ':  -^ 
years,  struggled  with  all  the  an 
of    a   foreign    hoii--'^  ^' 1      "^  i  ,,,y 

toiled  through  t!i  ,  for 

his  last  book.     It  i  j  his 

fame  ;  and  his  biographer  bemoans  the 
unfortunate  controversial  bias  of  the 
times  which  distracted  the  scholar  from 
pure  classical  lore  to  patristic  literature 
and  the  arena  of  polemics.  And  lliough 
Casaubon's  life  was  not  a  bright  one.  it 
ended  early  enough  to  (  u  drearv 

record  of  depirtures  w  rally  fill's 

the  last  chapter  .of  an  ok;  m  m  s  life.  A 
man  who  dies  at  fifty-six  escapes  much 
which  those  who  survive  the  threescore 
aad  ten  have  to  endure,  and  in  this  there 
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is  compensation  for  his  shortened  days. 
He  died,  having  got  all  the  distinctions  of 
which,  in  his  sphere,  he  was  capable  —  in 
possession  of  a  fame  which  extended 
through  Europe,  and  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  many  friends.  Henri  Quatre 
had  courted  him  ;  James  of  England  and 
Scotland,  with  still  greater  warmth,  sought 
his  society  ;  Marie  de  Medici  held  him 
fast  as  in  a  leash,  not  willing  quite  to 
forego  such  an  honour  to  the  nation. 
This  was  what  the  poor  hunted  pas ^eiir's 
son  of  Dauphind  came  to  by  learning  and 
by  Greek.  We  cannot  allow  that  he  had 
very  much  reason  to  complain.  He  was 
never  rich,  to  be  sure,  never,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  anything  but  poor  ;  but 
if  the  substantial  pudding  was  now  and 
then  defective,  the  praise  never  failed, 
and  that  is  a  wonderful  compensation. 
His  life  was  full  of  toiling  and  moiling, 
but  for  the  objects  most  dear  to  him,  his 
own  cherished  and  darling  aims  ;  and  it 
was  so  far  a  successful  life.  We  cannot, 
with  Dr.  Pattison,  give  the  world  assur- 
ance of  a  man  by  whom  it  will  be  deeply 
impressed,  or  of  an  example  profoundly 
instructive  ;  but  yet  the  stooping  figure, 
the  dim,  gentle  countenance,  the  thirst 
for  reading,  which  makes  even  friends 
irksome,  and  all  distracting  lesser  busi- 
ness a  burden  to  him,  —  makes  an  agree- 
able picture,  and  comes  to  us  full  of  a 
certain  touching  personality.  We  knew 
nothing  of  this  being  yesterday — to-day 
he  is  clear  to  us  with  all  his  fretfulnesses 
and  feeblenesses — his  candid  dissatis- 
faction, yet  loyal  faith  —  his  blameless 
life,  his  dusty  researches,  his  eagerness 
to  read  everything  at  once,  his  peevish 
pathetic  outcries  for  the  wife  whose  ab- 
sence turns  all  the  world  upside  down. 
The  scholar  fits  kindly,  if  not  magnifi- 
cently, into  his  place  in  the  long  and  va- 
rious story  of  mankind —  the  story  most 
worth  study  of  any  in  existence  ;  and  we 
thank  Dr.  Pattison  for  the  revelation. 

Just  one  word  more,  however  —  and  the 
censure  is  a  paltry  one  — why  should  all 
our  canons  be  disturbed  by  some  mis- 
chievous printer's  devil  who  has  been 
permitted  to  spell  greek  with  a  small  g, 
and  to  write  french  and  english  in  this 
humiliating  way  .?  The  rector  of  Lincoln 
College  can  never  himself  have  been 
guilty  of  such  an  affectation  ;  it  is  worse 
than  calling  good  Madame  Casaubon,  ex- 
cellent, homely  housewife,  and  mother  of 
twenty-two  children,  jauntily,  as  if  she 
had  been  still  eighteen,  by  her  pretty 
Christian  name. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  DEAN  OF  CHESTER  ON  FASHION. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  seems  to  have 
given  a  very  thoughtful  sermon  on  fash- 
ion to  his  audience  at  St.  James's,  Picca- 
dilly, if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  inter- 
esting report  in  Monday's  Daily  N'ews. 
He  was  not  as  hot  against  fashion  as 
preachers  usually  think'themselves  bound 
to  be,  though,  perhaps,  his  moral  criti- 
cism gained  in  realism  by  this  sobriety  of 
tone.  He  thought  fashion  had  its  uses  ; 
that  its  changes  break  up  the  monotony 
of  life  and  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
habit ;  that  its  variations  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  men  on  points  not  unfrequently 
of  real  interest  which  would  be  apt  other- 
wise to  escape  adequate  observation,  just 
as  fashion  gave  a  stimulus  to  physical 
science  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and 
has  often  given  a  stimulus  to  true  philan- 
thropic reforms,  moral,  social,  and  polit- 
ical, in  our  own  ;  and  again,  that  the  fixed 
conventions  of  society  take  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  consideration  off  the  minds 
and  hands  of  people  who  would  otherwise 
find  it  very  anxious  and  onerous  work  to 
choose  among  all  the  small  alternatives 
which,  as  it  is,  fashion  decides  promptly  for 
them.  But  the  evils  of  fashion,  accord- 
ing to  the  preacher,  corresponded  very 
nearly  to  these  advantages.  If  made 
much  of,  it  is  apt  to  break  up  men's 
thought  into  ripples  quite  too  minute  for 
coherence  and  steadiness  in  pursuits 
which  aim  at  higher  than  temporary  and 
capricious  ends  ;  again,  it  diverts  atten- 
tion from  important  subjects  which  really 
need  it,  to  subjects  which  do  not ;  and  as 
fashion  is  more  and  more  magnified,  in- 
stead of  economizing  power  by  settling 
indifferent  matters  which  would  otherwise 
absorb  time  and  effort,  it  wastes  power 
by  erecting  purely  conventional  trifles 
into  matters  of  great  moment.  In  short, 
if  we  interpret  Dean  Howson's  drift 
aright,  the  use  of  fashion  is  to  guide  our 
judgment  in  trifles  in  which  it  is  usually 
better  to  go  with  the  crowd,  than  to  try 
to  have  a  mind  of  our  own  ;  while  its 
abuse  consists  in  making  it  a  matter  of 
first-rate  importance  that  we  should  imi- 
tate the  crowd,  whereas  the  only  advan- 
tage of  imitating  the  crowd  is  the  econo- 
my of  moral  and  intellectual  effort  on 
insignificant  points  thereby  secured  to 
us.  As  regards  the  sequences  and 
changes  of  fashion,  Dean  Howson  even 
ventured  to  suggest  that  they  might  be 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  the  expres- 
sions of  a  sort  of  law  of  social  phenome- 
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na,  wliich,  like  some  laws   of    physical 

f)henomena,  may  turn  out  to  be  of  more 
mportance  than  the  phenomena  them- 
selves. Why  fashion  passes  from  light 
to  serious  or  from  serious  to  light,  why 
it  becomes  now  simple  and  now  highly 
artificial,  why  it  patronizes  the  uttermost 
idealism  in  art  to-day  and  the  stiffest 
realism  to-morrow,  why  it  is  openly  friv- 
olous in  one  generation  and  ostenta- 
tiously earnest  in  the  next, —  this  may 
really  be  a  matter  of  more  significance 
and  better  worth  studying,  than  any  par- 
ticular fashion  which  may  be  in  question. 
Even  though  you  attach  no  great  impor- 
tance to  following  the  fashion,  the  ques- 
tion why  the  fashion  is  what  it  is,  may 
be  a  really  important  one,  and  the  Dean 
of  Chester  may  very  probably  be  right  in 
holding  that  changes  in  fashion  are  sub- 
ject to  something  like  an  intelligible  law 
of  their  own,  instead  of  being  the  result 
of  a  confusion  of  various  laws  whose 
joint  action  is  practically  incalculable 
from  the  number  of  interferences  with 
each  other  involved.  Imitation  is  no 
doubt,  as  Dr.  Howson  says,  the  principle 
of  fashion  ;  but  in  selecting  what  they 
shall  imitate,  how  they  shall  set  the  ball 
rolling,  the  leaders  of  fashion  are  no 
doubt  influenced,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, by  some  weariness  of  mood,  or 
some  unsatisfied  craving,  which  really 
determines  the  new  direction  of  the  tide. 
And  the  secret  of  that  weariness  or  crav- 
ing may  be  worth  knowing. 

But  the  Dean  of  Chester,  with  all  his 
thoughtfulness,  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  on  the  greatest  of  all  the  moral 
uses  of  fashion,  though  his  text —  "The 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away"  — 
would  have  been  less  of  a  pun,  if  he  had 
hit  upon  it.  Of  course,  as  the  Dean 
warned  his  audience,  the  "  fashion  of 
this  world"  in  St.  Paul's  sense,  only  in- 
cluded what  we  call  fashion,  as  an  ab- 
stract idea  includes  all  that  can  by  any 
means  be  brought  under  it.  Of  course, 
what  St.  Paul  was  speaking  of  was  "the 
form  {rd  oKijiia)  of  this  world,  its  external 
sequences  and  temporary  order  as  a 
wiiole  ;  and  only  so  far  as  human  fashion 
is  a  part  of  this  great  pageantry,  which 
in  all  probabilitv  it  was  not  consciously 
to  St.  Paul's  thought  at  the  moment, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  refer- 
ring to  it  when  he  said,  "The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away."  But  what  he 
certainly  was  referring  to  was  the  whole 
temporary  order  and  visible  spectacle  qf 
the  socieiy  in  which  he  lived,  including 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  visible 


phenomena,  the  signs  of  human  affec- 
tion, the  grief  and  laughter  of  the  heart, 
no  less  than  tl»f  <  (.nune  re  i  .1  l»  iMts  and 
the  domestic  and 

the  outward  -  ^  uni- 

verse :  and  he  classed  them  all  together 
because  he  regarded  all  as  mere  terapo- 
rary  manifestations  of  something  that 
would  endure,  but  that  would  endure  in  a 
very  different  shape  from  that  in  which 
it  then  existed.  Hence  we  think  the 
passage  on  which  the  Dean  of  Chester 
was  commenting  would  have  been  taken 
in  a  somewhat  more  real  and  less  strained 
sense,  if  he  had  insisted  on  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  uses  of  fashion, —  the  ten- 
dency of  its  essential  changefulness,  if 
not  caprice,  to  create  a  huivt-r  ftir  the 
realities  which  do  not  chai.  lies 

which  can  alone  make  the  _•  of 

the  constant  flux  of  tastes  and  habits  ia 
human  society  tolerable  to  the  huni>aa 
heart.  No  doubt  St.  Paul  was  not  refer- 
ring more  to  that  changefulness  which 
expresses  restlessness,  than  to  that 
changefulness  which  comes  of  a  direct 
law  of  change  like  the  changes  in  exter- 
nal nature.  It  was  the  temporary  char- 
acter of  all  that  is  seen,  that  he  was  di- 
lating on,  not  specially  the  fickleness  of 
human  life.  But  no  doubt,  too,  the 
dean's  subject,  "fashion,"  does  bring 
home  to  us  the  transitoriness  of  the 
outsides  of  things  more  closely  than  any 
other  variable  element  in  the  external 
universe,  for  whether  it  is  really  so  or 
not,  fashion  appears  to  be  variable  by 
preference  and  design  ;  inconstancy  is  as 
it  were,  the  excellence  of  fashion  ;  In- 
deed the  only  thing  it  would  like  to  per- 
petuate is  innovation.  Incessant  trans- 
formation is,  according  to  science,  the 
law  of  the  universe,  heat  being  only  an- 
other form  of  motion,  and  nervous  action, 
it  is  believed,  only  another  form  of  heat ; 
but  in  these  cases  the  mind  assumes,  at 
all  events,  a  sameness  beneath  the  dif- 
ference, and  under  the  name  of  the  "  cor- 
relation of  forces "  asserts  that  every 
such  change  of  force  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  something  called 
"  force  "  persists  through  every  change. 
But  "  fashion,"  in  the  technical  sense,  is 
change  from  which  all  trace  of  perma- 
nence is  purposely,  as  far  as  possible,  ex- 
cluded. It  is  the  symbol  of  a  perpetual 
weariness  and  incessant  unrest.  And 
for  that  very  reason,  it  drives  the  mind 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  change  into 
the  longing  for  "a  repose  that  ever  is  the 
same."  More  than  any  other  element  in 
the   whirl  of  life,   the   whirl  of  fashion 
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makes  the  head  grow  giddy  and  the 
heart  dry  ;  nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  it  is 
not  mere  external  change,  but  the  change- 
fulness  of  desire  which  fags  us,  and 
scorches  up  the  reserve  of  living  power 
in  us. 

Dean  Howson  would  probably  say  that 
it  would  be  a  little  odd  to  enumerate  as 
one  of  the  iises  of  fashion,  that  it  repels 
men  till  they  come  within  the  attraction 
of  the  opposite  pole  of  that  great  magnet 
of  the  universe  which  is  constituted  in 
equal  proportions  of  permanence  and 
change.  If  that  be  correct,  why  should 
we  not  say  with  equal  accuracy  that  it  is 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  the  contempla- 
tive or  the  habitual  life  to  throw  one  back 
on  the  whirl  of  fashion  ?  We  should  re- 
ply, that  as  regards  mere  conventional, 
or  even  mere  monotonous  habit,  that 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth.  It  is  the 
result,  and  a  good  result,  of  a  groove  of 
mere  dull  habit,  that  it  excites  the  crav- 
ing for  change  simply  as  change,  change 
which  wakes  up  the  life  within  the  inan- 
imate chrysalis.  Nor  does  the  scorn 
which  religion  tries  to  inspire  for  the 
"fashion  of  this  world, Which  passeth 
away,"  ever  lead  anybody  back  again  to 
the  life  of  mere  habit ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  thirst  for  something  more  real  than 
perpetual  change,  once  experienced,  can 
never  be  slaked  by  a  return  to  the  life  of 
routine.  It  is  the  use  as  well  as  the 
abuse  of  the  quick,  rapid,  frivolous  life, 
that  it  renders  the  dull,  unmeaning  life 
of  "  unconscious  cerebration,"  as  physiol- 
ogists call  mere  habit,  intolerable,  and 
obliges  all  who  are  not  lost  in  the  fasci- 
nation of  a  whirl  of  shallow  interests, 
none  of  which  last  beyond  the  day,  to 
seek  springs  of  deeper  interest,  all  of 
which  are  permanent.  The  life  of  mere 
change,  however  rapid  and  fickle,  is  more 
of  a  human  life  than  the  life  of  mere  rou- 
tine, which  is  hardly  conscious  life  at  all, 
but  only  a  physical  preparation  for  life  ; 


but  then  the  life  which  seeks  to  make  the 
form  (or  fasliion)  express  and  embody 
something  permanent  and  eternal,  is  a 
much  higher  life  than  either.  To  feed 
a  mind  on  change  is  impossible,  but  to 
feed  it  on  what  is  permanent  in  change, 
is  not  only  possible,  but  the  most  truly 
natural  of  all  human  procedures.  The 
use  of  the  whirl  of  external  change  is  to 
rouse  and  then  to  repel, —  to  awaken  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  men  by  giving  them 
some  conception  of  the  scale  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  social  universe,  and  then  to 
sicken  them  of  a  process  which  does  not 
satisfy,  though  it  excites  the  deepest  of 
their  cravings.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  original  preachers  of  an  eternal 
life  had  felt  a  considerable  fascination 
for  the  transitory  elements  of  transitory 
excitement  in  their  own  youth.  St.  John 
surely  could  hardly  have  denounced  "the 
lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye 
and  the  pride  of  life,"  as  being  "not  of 
the  Father,  but  of  the  world,"  without 
having  keenly  felt  them  ;  and  St.  Paul's 
own  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  was 
evidently  wide,  could  not  have  been 
gained  without  a  great  insight  into  the  se- 
cret of  its  attractions.  "  The  world  pass- 
eth away,  and  the  lusts  thereof,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for- 
ever," is  the  saying  of  one  who  knew 
profoundly  the  fascinations  of  the  ripple 
caused  by  the  poorer  excitements  of  life, 
and  knew  that  the  craving  for  them 
could  only  be  quenched  by  a  deeper  and 
more  permanent  spring  of  pure  feeling. 
Fashion,  high  or  low,  the  eager  current 
of  social  excitements,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  witnesses  to  the  vanity  of 
change,  and  the  yearning  for  a  life  in 
what  is  permanent.  If  the  changes  which 
fashion  introduces  teach  something,  the 
protest  it  awakens  against  living  in 
what  is  liable  to  pass  away,  teaches  much 
more. 
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THE   GRAVE'S   VOICES. 


TRANSLATED     FROM     THE      GERMAN,     BY 
ANTONIA   DICKSON. 

Sunk  as  in  dreams,  and  lost  in  anxious  thought 
My  footsteps  brought  me  to  this  lonely  spot. 
To  whom  belongs  the  field  ?  this  flowery  bed  ? 
"  The  dead." 

Enter  thou  in,  my  soul ;   why  shouldst  thou 
fear  ? 

Nought  but  sweet  buds  and  flowers  are  bloom- 
ing here. 

Whence   comes  the  essence  for  these  sweet 
perfumes  .-* 

"  From  tombs." 

See  here,  O  man !  where  all  thy  paths  must 

end. 
However  varied  be  the  way  they  wend. 
Listen  !  the  dead  leaves  speak  ;  ay,  hear  thou 

must: 

"  To  dust." 

"Where  are   the   careless  hearts  that  on  the 

earth 
Trembled  in  pain,  or  beat  so  high  in  mirth  ? 
Those  in  whose  breasts  the  flame  of  hatred 

smouldered  ? 

"  Mouldered." 

"Where  are  the  mighty  who  take  life  by  storm  ? 
Who   e'en    to   heaven's   heights  wild  wishes 

form. 
What  croak  the  ravens  on  yon  moss-grown 

wall  ? 

"Buried  all." 

Where   are  the   dear  ones  in  Death's   cold 

sleep  lying, 
To  whom  Love  swore  a  memory  undying  ? 
What  wail   yon   cypress-trees  .''  —  oh,  hear'st 

thou  not  ? 

"  Forgot." 

To  see  where  these  ones  passed,  did  no  eye 

crave  ? 
May  no  wild  longing  pierce  beyond  the  grave  ? 
The  fir-trees  shake  their  weird  heads  one  by 

one  : 

'*  None,  none." 

The  evening  wind  amid  the  trees  is  sighing. 
Fettered  in  dreams,  my  saddened  soul  is  lying. 
The  twilight  falls,  the  red  glow  paleth  fast  — 
"  'Tis  past." 

Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  BEE   AND  THE  WHEAT. 
AN  APOLOGY. 

A  HONEY-BEE  Went  booming 

Over  the  whitening  wheat. 
Her  way  she  knew,  and  straight  she  flew 

Home  with  her  burden  sweet. 


And  the  ears,  as  they  rustled  faintly, 

Appeared  in  accents  saintly 

This  burden  to  repeat  — 
"  More  useful  are  we  than  honey-bee 

Though  she  labour  long  and  merrily." 

'*  Yes,"  each  said,  his  confident  head 

Leaning  towards  his  neighbour  ; 
''  We  alone  are  the  givers  of  bread, 

The  rewarders  of  all  men's  labour ; 
To  baron  and  boor. 

To  cottar  and  king. 
To  the  rich  and  the  poor 

Our  blessing  we  bring, 
More  useful  by  far  than  this  sonorous  thing." 

The  bee  swung  high 

The  tall  hedge  over. 
And  hummed  her  reply 

As  she  skimmed  the  clover  : 
"  My  harvest  may  be  small, 

Yet  it  is  far  sweeter. 
Yielding  more  delight 

To  high  or  lowly  eater. 
You  give  food  to  man. 

But  it  lacketh  savour; 
Scant  the  gift  I  bring, 

But  of  delicious  flavour." 

"  Thanks  to  thee  for  answer  thine, 

0  most  sapient  hummer  ! 
To  each  prosy  comer 

'Twill  be  answer  mine," 

Said  the  singer  ; 
"  When  men  dine. 

1  would  pour  the  wine  — 

I  would  be  the  honey-bringer." 
Examiner.  H.    B.   BaILDON. 


RETHEL'S  WOODCUT,  DER  TOD  ALS 
FREUND. 

See,  the  long  day  is  drawing  to  its  close  ; 
The   sun   dips   down;    the   night  flows   in 

apace, 
With  spray-cool   breath,   blown  freshly  in 
my  face. 
And  wavelet  whisperings  of  a  long  repose. 

And  who   art   thou  —  how  still   the  twilight 
grows  — 
Hast  stolen  in  to  take  my  ringer's  place  ? 
Ah,  Death,  old  friend,  for  this  I  yield  thee 
grace, 
Thou  art  as  welcome  as  a  winter's  rose. 

Here  will  I  sit,  and  listen  to  the  bell 

Ripple  the  silence  that  is  gathering  round 
With   sounds    that    swoon,   and  swoon,   and 
faintly  swell. 
And   swoon   again,   till   silence   and  sweet 
sound 
Melt  in  the  murmur  of  a  faint  farewell  — 
Die  into  nothing  —  and  so  rest  —  is  found. 
Examiner.  FRANK  T.  Marzl\LS. 
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From  1  111   i'.nn.h  Quarterly  Review. 
GASPARD   DE   COLIGNY.* 

Tn  a  former  paper  in  this  review 
(Julv,  1873)  we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  defection  of  the  scholars  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
French  Reformation.  Those,  we  said, 
stood  aloof  who  should  have  helped  ; 
those  remained  to  scoff  who  came  to 
pray  ;  and  when  the  time  at  length  ar- 
rived for  the  Reformers  to  claim  religious 
liberty  there  was  on  their  side  but  a  small 
handful,  led  by  Beza,  to  represent  the 
scholars  of  France.  The  Reformation  of 
France,  under  these,  among  other  unfor- 
tunate conditions,  never  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  becoming  the  religion  of  the 
country.  There  was  in  its  veins  that  dis- 
ease of  the  blood  which,  while  the  victim 
bears  himself  bravely  and  with  every  out- 
ward show  of  strength,  slowly  saps  away 
his  vigour  and  leaves  him  helpless  when 
the  day  of  struggle  comes.  France  has 
its  long  roll  of  Protestant  confessors, 
longer  than  that  of  England,  if  not  more 
glorious.  Against  Latimer  and  Hooper, 
France  may  set  Roussel  and  Louis  de 
Berquin  ;  against  every  poor  artisan 
burned  by  Henry  and  Mary,  France  has 
her  dozens,  as  zealous,  as  faithful  to  the 
end  ;  against  the  execution  of  three  or 
four  hundred  Englishmen,  France  can 
show  the  massacre  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. There  is  in  the  history  of  every 
religious  persecution  a  dreadful  monoto- 
ny of  enthusiasm,  patience,  and  persever- 
ance ;  for  all  can  endure  who  believe. 
But  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  made  Eng- 
land loathe  the  religion  of  the  persecu- 
tors ;  and  the  blood  of  hers  gave  France 
a  n^reater  thirst  for  more,  so  that  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  French  confessors  seems 
to  have  been  in  vain.  We  propose  in 
this  paper  to  treat  especially  of  the  man 

•  (i.)  GasfHxrd  cU  Colig^yy  Amiral  <U  France. 
P.ir  ie  Prince  Eucknb  db  Caraman  Chimay.     Pari*. 

^2.)  VAtMt'ral  Coligny.  Par  Jules  Tbssier.  Paris. 
1872. 

(3.)  BraMtdme,  VUi  des  Hommes  lUustres. 

(4.)  La  None,  Discours  Politigufs  ei  Militains. 

(5.)  Gixsfiard  de  Tavaunes,  AUtMoires  snr. 

(6.)  Castfltiau,  AU moires  de. 

V7.)  Discourssur  It  SUge  de  Sni$U  QmenttH.  Par 
Gaspard  dk  Colicnv. 

(8.)  SUmoKdi.    Histoire  des  FrauQais, 


who  headed  and  ruled  the  Huguenot 
party  during  those  fifteen  years  of  strug- 
gle which  ended  with  the  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. It  is  the  period  which  shows 
all  the  strength  as  well  as  all  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Reformed  party  ;  and  it  was 
illumined  by  the  genius,  tenacity,  and 
courage  of  one  without  whom  Protest- 
antism in  France,  with  no  great  centre  of 
strength,  and  spread  loosely  over  the 
country,  would  have  been  taken  in  detail 
and  stamped  out  like  free  thought  in 
Spain.  Protestant  writers  make  of  Co- 
ligny  a  demigod  ;  they  will  admit  no 
blemish  in  his  character.  They  paint 
him  like  some  actor  moving  across  a 
stormy  stage  under  the  limelight,  work- 
ings miracle  with  a  devoted  soldiery. 
Signs  from  heaven  accompany  his  prog- 
ress ;  he  is  really  inspired  with  pre- 
science of  the  enemy's  doings ;  he  is 
more  than  a  man.  They  even  exaggerate 
his  age,  so  as  to  heighten  the  details  of 
the  last  tragic  scene  of  his  life,  depicting 
the  vengeance  of  Guise  as  worked  upon 
the  feeble  frame  of  a  venerable  old  man. 
In  what  account  of  the  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre do  we  fail  to  hear  of  "  good  Co- 
ligny's  hoary  hair  bedabbled  o'er  with 
blood  "  ?  As  we  shall  see  in  the  end,  the 
admiral  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  not 
an  old  man  at  all.  And  they  have  in- 
sisted on  turning  into  an  enthusiast  the 
most  sensible,  prudent,  and  clear-sighted 
soldier  of  the  age.  Curiously  enough 
there  is  no  English  life  of  this  great 
man  ;  many  English  authors  have  writ- 
ten of  the  French  religious  wars,  but 
none  have  thought  Coligny  worthy,  by 
himself,  of  special  study.  It  is,  however, 
a  proof  of  his  greatness  that  in  bis  own 
country  he  has  had  many  biographers, 
both  among  friends  and  foes.  We  have 
before  us  two,  recently  published,  from 
opposite  points  of  view  ;  the  one  reluc- 
tantly conceding  to  the  admiral  all  those 
qualities  which  most  command  the  world's 
admiration,  the  other  resolute  to  see  in 
his  hero  none  even  of  the  smallest  weak- 
nesses which  beset  human  nature.  The 
author  of  the  former  is  the  Prince  de 
Caraman  Chimay  ;  of  the  latter,  M.  Jules 
Tessier. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Marquis  de  Chi- 
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tillon,  belonged  to  a  great  and  honoura- 
ble house,  ancient  enough  to  have  a  tra- 
ditional origin.  The  first  Coligny,  they 
said,  pointing  to  the  crowned  eagle  on 
their  arms,  was  one  of  the  Gallic  ambas- 


the  Count  de  Mailly,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter  Madeleine,  afterwards  Madame 
de  Roye,  and  mother-in-law  to  the 
Prince  de  Condd.  The  biographers  as- 
sure us  gravely  of  her  virtue  "in  a  time 


sadors  who  received  Julius  Caesar;  their  |  of  universal   license  ;"  not    understand- 


first  seat,  originally  called  Colonia,  was 
among  the  forests  west  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  whence  they  removed,  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  admiral  was  born, 
to  Chatillon  sur  Loing,  a  place  some  few 
miles  south  of  Montargis.  For  six  hun- 
dred years,  at  least,  the  Chatillon  family 
were  on  record  as  valiant  fighting  men  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century 
that  they  came  to  the  front.  Jean  de 
Chatillon  fought  at  Montlhdry  against 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  won  great  honour. 
Jacques  de  Chatillon,  the  admiral's  un- 
cle, was  friend  and  favourite  of  Charles 
VIII.     Of  him  it  was  said  — 

Chatillon,  Bourdillon,  et  Bonneval, 
Gouvernent  le  sang  royal. 

Gaspard's     father     was     marshal     of 
France  and  governor  of  Picardy,  a  man 


ing  first,  that  it  was  not  what  is  general- 
ly called  a  time  of  universal  license,  and 
secondly  that  to  one  so  proud  and  austere 
as  Louise  de  Montmorency,  so  true  a 
disciple  of  those  good  women,  Anne  of 
Brittany  and  Queen  Claude,  virtue  was 
the  merest  necessary  of  existence.  She 
was  more  than  pure  ;  she  was  strong  in 
religious  independence,  guarded  in  her 
speech,  and  resolute  in  training  up  her 
three  boys  to  become  gentlemen  after  her 
own  ideal.  What  that  was  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  conjecturing,  and  it  was  a 
better  creed,  at  least,  than  that  in  which 
the  Guises  were  reared.  A  gentleman 
was  the  inheritor  of  a  noble  name,  des- 
tined by  birth  to  take  a  position  of  hon- 
our;  he  was  to  be  accomplished  in  all 
courtly  and  warlike  arts  ;  he  was  to  be 
trained  in    the  duty  of    obedience,  as   a 


in  high  favour  with  Francis   L,  and  of  all  i  necessary  preliminary  to  the  assumption 


the  nobles  who  followed  the  king,  there 
were  but  two  who  bore  a  prouder  name  — 
Claude  de  Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
Pride  of  birth,  about  which  people  now- 
adays say  sarcastic  things,  was  then  a 
virtue.     A  man  was    really  esteemed   in 


of  authority  ;  he  was  to  be  just,  and 
stern  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
he  was  to  see  in  the  lower  classes  that 
great  majority  of  mankind  which  it  was 
his  divine  right  to  rule  and  direct.  There 
was  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among  all  of 
gentle  blood,  the  brotherhood  of  human- 


proportion    to    his    rank;    he   esteemed  |  Jty  having  to  do   with  religion  only;  as 


himself  in    proportion  to    his    rank  ;    he 
measured  his  pretensions  by  the    length 


regards   duty,  the  first   was    loyalt}^,  the 
second  truth  ;  it  was  better  to  be  learned 


of  his    pedigree;  he   forgave  nothing  so  ;  than    illiterate,    though  letters  were    not 


unwillingly  as  the  advancement  of  a  novus 
Jioino. 

As  for  the   marshal,  Gaspard's  father, 


necessary  to  make  a  soldier ;  religion 
was  a  matter  of  authority  for  the  com- 
mon herd,  and  of  private  opinion  for  the 


he  was,  Brantome  says,  a  man  ^'  duconseil  i  well-born  ;  and  a'gentleman,  for  very  self- 
duquel  le  roy  s' est  fort  servi  tant  qu'll  «  j  respect,  should  keep  himself  free  from 
vescu,  comine  il  avait  raison,  car  ilavait  \  vulgar  amours.  In  all  three  of  Louise  de 
bonne  teste  et  bonbrasP  He  died  at  Aqs,  |  Montmorency's  sons  we  see  the  effects 
on  his  way  to  relieve  Fontarabia,  in  1522,  i  of  this  training.  All  were  proud,  hard  in 
leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  three  justice,  chaste  in  conduct,  true  in  word 
children,  Odet,  Gaspard,  and  Francois,  I  and  deed;  all  were  born  nobles,  step- 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  only  seven.  The  ping  to  the  front  at  once  with  the  confi- 
boys,  therefore,  had  no  father;  but  his  dence  of  those  who  take  their  rightful 
training  was  supplied  by  that  of  a  wise  position  ;  all  were  ready  to  accept  the 
and  most  judicious  mother.  She  was  responsibilities  forced  upon  them  by 
Louise,  sister  of  the  great  Constable  de  their  birth  ;  all  were  well  skilled  in  mil- 
Montmorency.     Her   first    husband  was   itary  arts,  even  the  cardinal,  who,  on  the 
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day  of    St.  Denys,  fought    valiantly  with  '  never  had  a 
the  rest.     As  for  the  reli^iion  taught  the  1  generous  man. 


more  disr--   *      -:•--••- 
I  have 

boys,  we  may  readily  understand  its  na- i  ^^  *he  courts  of  Francis  i.  auu  uvuo  i 
ture,  when  we  learn  that  their  mother  j  **^*t  ^^^  disgrace  of  his  friends  never 
died   refusing   the   aid  of  a    priest,  that '  »^'«  ^^^our  with  them,  nor  could  his  vt. 


their  half-sister,  Madeleine  de  Roye,  was 
an  avowed  Protestant,  that  the  three 
sons,  though  taught  to  conform  outward- 
ly, one  afier  the  other  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  tiie  Reform  ;  and  that  their 
tutor  was  Nicolas  Berault — called  lie- 
raldus,  after  the  pedantry  of  the  time  —  a 
friend  of  Louis  de  Berquin  and  Erasmus.* 
He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of 
polished  manners,  both  of  which  he  com- 
municated to  his  pupils.  He  seemed  to 
have  possessed,  as  well,  the  toleration 
and  breadth  which  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Erasmus  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
his  son,  as  well  as  his  pupils,  embraced 
the  Reformed  religion.  When  Gaspard 
grew  to  years  of  discretion,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Berault  to  urge  upon  him  the  ec- 
clesiastical career.  A  bishopric,  a  long 
list  of  benefices,  a  possible  cardinal's 
hat,  were  in  the  reach  of  the  Montmo- 
rency and  Cliatillon  influence.  Berault, 
probably  knowing  the  nature  of  the  boy, 
confined  his  persuasions  to  the  worldly 
aspect,  the  rich  revenues  and  the  honour- 
able position  that  lay  at  his  feet.  Gas- 
pard refused  the  baits  ;  he  would  be  a 
soldier.  It  was  a  pity  that  so  many  good 
things  should  go  out  of  the  family,  and 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  Odet,  consented 
to  give  up  his  position  as  head  of  the 
house,  and  took  orders.  He  was  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  at  sixteen,  a  cardinal  at 
seventeen,  and  a  politician,  wary,  persua- 
sive, and  far-seeing,  at  twenty.  He,  loo, 
subsequently  professed  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, married  Elizabeth  de  Hauteville, 
and  retained  the  cardinal's  hat  and  the 
episcopal  revenues  while  calling  himself 
Count  of  Beauvais.  Like  his  brothers, 
Odet  de  Chatillon  had  the  singular  power 
of  making  himself  loved  and  trusted. 

It  seems  to  mc  [says  Brantome]  that  Francis 

•  "  Etiam  nunc,"  says  Erasmus,  "  audire  mihi  vidcor 
linguam  illam  explanatam  ac  volubilem,  suavilcrquc 
tinnicntem  ct  blandc  canoram  voccm,  oralioiiem  para- 
tam  ac  pure  flucntem  :  videre  os  illud  amicum  ct  plurt- 
nutm  humanitatis  pr.T  se  ferens^  surercilii  nihil :  mores 
venustos,  commodos,  faciles,  minimeque  nwlestot." 


mies  choose  hut  love  him,  so  frank  was  his 
face,  so  open  his  heart,  so  gentle  his  manners. 

Trusted  by  friend  and  foe  alike  these 
three.  No  man  can  ask  for  greater  hon- 
ours in  life  than  to  wia  the  trubt  vl  all 
men. 

Louise  de  Montmorency    .....    ...    ..-> 

hurry  to  send  out  her  boys  into  the  world. 
There  is  a  story  told  about  Gaspard  and 
Francois  fighting  a  duel  while  at  college, 
in  Paris,  but  it  is  clearly  apocryphal,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  either  of 
them  went  to  Paris  at  all  until  they  went 
up  with  their  mother,  Gaspard  being  thea 
just  one-and-twenty,  when  she  became 
gonvernante  to  little  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
It  was  about  the  year  1 539,  when  Jeanne 
was  only  eleven.  Of  the  future  actors 
in  the  great  religious  wars  to  come  ia 
twenty  years,  the  Constable  de  Montmo- 
rency, uncle  to  the  Chatillons,  was  thea 
forty-five  years  of  age,  a  year  older  than 
the  king ;  Saint  Andrd  was  five-and- 
thirty  ;  Tavannes,  thirty ;  Henry  the 
dauphin,  Catherine  de  Medicis  his  wife, 
the  Duke  de  Guise,  the  cardinal  his 
brother,  and  Coligny,  were  all,  within  a 
year  or  two,  of  the  same  age.  Next  to 
the  throne  stood,  by  right,  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  the  disgrace 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  had  some- 
how fallen  upon  all  the  family.  The 
three  princes  were  Antoine,  afterwards 
king  of  Navarre ;  Louis,  .  Prince  de 
Cond<5,  and  Charles,  cardinal ;  now  only 
boys,  the  eldest  not  more  than  twelve. 

In  1540  the  fury  of  the  first  persecu- 
tion had  spent  itself  in  the  e.xecution 
of  certain  miserable  ^^  sacraifunuiriSy^ 
chiefly  of  low  origin,  the  only  man  of  any 
mark  who  had  suflered  being  Jean  de 
Caturce  of  Toulouse.  For,  as  Froude 
records  of  Queen  Mary's  persecution, 
they  did  not  dare  to  strike  at  high  game  : 
the  nobles  held  their  own  opinions  as 
they  pleased  :  the  victims  were  the  arti- 
sans, weavers,  and  cobblers,  who  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  speaking  a 
word  for  the  truth.    Baron  d'Opp^de  had 
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not  yet  made  liis  ferocious  campaign 
against  the  harmless  Vaudois  ;  Clement 
Marot,  eager  to  prove  a  suspected  ortho- 
doxy, was  busy  turning  the  Psalms  into 
French  verses,  which  the  court  were 
eagerly  singing,  every  one  selecting  his 
favourite.  The  dauphin,  for  instance, 
chose  the  128th,  "  How  blessed  is  he 
that  fears  the  Lord  ;  "  Catherine  the  6th, 
"  O  Lord,  in  wrath  rebuke  me  not ;  "  the 
Sorbonne  had  not  yet  found  out  that  the 
hymns  were  dangerous,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  France  had  her  household  sacred 
songs.  History  finds  no  improvement  in 
morality  to  correspond  with  this  newly- 
awakened  zeal  for  psalmody:  Francis, 
always  fond  of  music,  no  doubt  sang  the 
hymns  with  his  favourite  the  Duchess 
d'Etampes,  who  subsequently  became  a 
Protestant  :  while  his  son  would  lift  up 
the  128th  with  his  elderly  mistress,  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  who  afterwards  became  the 
most  rigid  supporter  of  the  old  faith. 
For  the  court  of  Francis  might  be  fero- 
ciously orthodox,  or  sentimentally  relig- 
ious, but  it  could  never  be  moral.  But 
to  this  court,  the  widow  brought  her 
three  boys,  offering  them,  as  was  her 
duty,  to  the  service  of  the  king.  Mont- 
morency was  in  disgrace,  and  living  in 
retirement  at  Chantilly,  a  circumstance 
which  did  not  affect  the  favour  with 
which  the  Chatillons  were  received. 
They  were  the  scions  of  a  stout  and  able 
marshal  of  France,  and  entitled  to  draw 
their  swords  for  the  king  wherever  fight- 
ing was  to  be  had.  During  the  next 
seven  years,  Coligny  fought  his  first  cam- 
paigns, putting  into  practice  what  he  had 
learned  in  theory,  and  proving  himself 
fitted  for  something  better  than  a  cavalry 
charge,  or  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the 
trenches.  From  the  first  he  showed  that 
readiness  to  fight  which  characterized  all 
his  after  life.  Side  by  side  with  him 
during  these  seven  years  fought  his 
brother  Andelot,  and  his  chosen  friend 
Francis,  afterwards  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  latter,  a  year  younger  than  Coli- 
gny, was  the  son  of  Claude  de  Lorraine 
and  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  by  the 
father's  side  claiming  descent  from 
Charlemagne  and  King  Godfrey  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  by  the  mother's,  from  the  royal 
house  of  France.  The  family,  though  it 
was  not  yet  thirty  years  since  Claude 
entered  Paris  with  no  baggage  but  a 
walking-stick,  had  already  arrived  at  its 
highest  point  of  greatness.  The  founder 
had  received  everything  from  the  king 
except  the  title  of  prince,  which  was 
what  he  most  desired  ;  he  lived    to   see 


his  eldest  son  the  defender  of  Metz 
and  the  darling  of  Paris,  two  otliers  car- 
dinals, one  grand  prior,  and  one  marshal ; 
while  his  daughter  was  married  to  the 
king  of  Scotland.*  With  vast  revenues 
and  boundless  ambition,  the  Guises  pos- 
sessed abilities  that  amounted  in  one  or 
two  of  them  to  genius,  and  could  all 
boast  of  those  qualities  which  most  at- 
tract and  dazzle  the  populace.  But  even 
before  the  death  of  Francis,  the  pride  of 
the  family  was  greater  than  the  good- 
natured  king  could  brook,  and  with  his 
latest  breath  he  cautioned  his  son  against 
the  Guises. 

Fran9ois  premier  predict  ce  poynct 
Que  ceulx  de  la  maison  de  Guyse, 
Mettroyent  ses  enfans  en  pourpoinct 
Et  son  pauvre  peuple  en  chemise. 

They  were  extremely  handsome,  per- 
sonally brave,  notorious  for  gallantry, 
profuse  in  expenditure,  eloquent  of 
speech,  affable  in  manners,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, and  of  apparently  kindly  disposition. 
La  7nai}i  Lorraine  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  liberality  :  there  was  no 
knight  in  ancient  history  who  bore  so 
high  a  name  as  the  young  Duke  of  Guise, 
in  whose  chivalrous  nature  there  seemed 
no  guile,  in  whose  devotion  to  the  old 
religion  'there  seemed  no  thought  of 
personal  ambition.  Yet  this  man  with 
his  brother  the  cardinal  was  perpetually 
scheming  for  his  own  aggrandizement, 
and  behind  the  frank  sunshine  of  his 
laughing  eye  was  the  cold  brain  of  one 
who  took  no  step  that  did  not  seem  to 
lead  to  higher  fortune.  Huguenot  writers 
call  him  illiterate:  it  is  not  true  —  he 
loved  to  read  the  Latin  historians,  of 
whom  Tacitus  was  his  favourite,  and 
Scipio  the  character  which  he  took  for 
his  own  model,  and  he  left  behind  him 
memoirs,  which  exist  in  MS.,  of  the 
events  in  which  he  took  a  part  from  1547 
to  1563.  "Ha!"  cries  Brantome,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration.  "Ha!  brave 
prince  ;  tu  ne  devois  jamais  jnourir^ 

With  this  young  man  Coligny  formed 
a  friendship,  which  lasted  for  some  years, 
of  the  closest  and  most  confidential  kind. 
The  young  men  wore  each  other's  col- 
ours :  rode  on  the  same  side  in  tourna- 
ments ;  played  together  in  masquerades  : 
—  '"tons  deux  fort  enjoiiez  et  faisant  dcs 
folies  plus  extravagantes  que    to  us    les 

*  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  Claude's  brother,  pos- 
sessed for  his  own  share  of  the  family  revenues  the 
archbishoprics  of  Lyons,  Rlieims,  and  Narbonne,  tha 
bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Tli'roanne,  Liigr),!, 
and  Valence,  with  the  abbeys  of  Gjr^e,  Fociai^), 
Cluny,  Marmoutiers,  and  He  Barbe. 
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aufrcsV  Most  biographers  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  grave  admiral  ever  was 
a  young  man  at  all.  It  was  a  time  when 
men  carried  the  classical  spirit  into  prac- 
tice, and  formed  romantic  friendships  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  ancients,  which 
were  to  be  llie  wonder  and  delight  of  fu- 
ture ages.  Guise  and  Coligny  proposed 
to  figure  in  the  lives  of  some  new  Plu- 
tarch, as  Damon  and  Pythias.  We  look 
at  Damon  and  Pythias  after  six  years, 
and  we  find  their  friendship  cooled  —  we 
look  six  years  later  still,  and  find  it 
turned  to  hatred.  All  sorts  of  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  change  —  one  of  the  two  made  a 
hasty  remark  ;  one  was  piqued  at  the 
other's  good  fortune,  and  so  on  ;  noth- 
ing, meantime,  being  clearer  than  the 
plain  truth.  The  minds  of  the  two  men 
were  so  different  that  friendship  was 
only  possible  so  long  as  their  pursuits  did 
not  clash.  In  religion  Guise  inclined  to 
authority,  Coligny  to  independent  judg- 
ment ;  Guise  loved  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour which  belonged  to  his  position,  Co- 
ligny loved  the  power  ;  both  desired  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  cap- 
tain in  France  ;  Guise  was  profuse  and 
splendid  ;  careless  of  what  he  said  ;  fond 
of  pleasure  ;  easily  moved  to  mercy,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  heretic  ;  and  an 
obedient  son  of  the  Church,  so  long  as 
the  Church  never  interfered  with  his  pri- 
vate pleasures.  Coligny  was  none  of 
these  things,  as  his  portrait,  if  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  clearly  shows.  He  has  a 
thin  figure,  with  narrow  and  sloping 
shoulders — those  of  Guise  are  broad  and 
square,  as  in  all  men  of  mirthful  nature  ; 
his  head  is  small,  finely  shaped,  and 
proudly  poised  ;  thin  straight  hair,  cut 
close,  lies  over  a  lofty  forehead,  square, 
but  narrow  ;  his  eyes  are  full  and  stern 
—  there  are  no  smiles  lurking  in  their 
depths,  but  a  great  capacity  for  sadness  ; 
the  nose  is  straight  and  long,  with  delicate 
nostrils  ;  his  face  is  oval  and  thin,  with 
sunken  cheeks,  ending  in  a  small  pointed 
beard,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  chin,  and 
growing  round  a  mouth  firm  and  close, 
with  lips  that  are  mobile  and  yet  too  thin. 
The  face  is  set  in  a  high  stiff  ruff,  which 
add^  to  thi;  set  sadness  of  its  expression  ; 
it  has  little  external  beauty,  and  nothing 
except  the  steady  eye  to  show  why  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  waited  in  patience 
to  be  pillaged  and  murdered,  because  the 
admiral  told  them  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  come,  or  rushed  upon  an  enemy  three 
limes  as  strong  as  themselves,  because 
the  admiral  led  them  on.     The  face  is  that 


o£  a  grave  man,  stern  at  all  limes,  just 
even  to  cruelty,  and  yet  that  of  one  who 
was  trusted  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  What 
was  there  in  common  between  Guise  the 
beau  sabreitr^  the  man  of  the  wm!  1.  and 
this  other,  for  whom  the  w<i  arcs 

had  no  charm  ;  whose  relu  i>cr- 

sona),  and  who  placed  duty  tlic  tirst  of  all 
earthly  considerations  }  Not  much  :  and 
vet  men  have  been  friends,  whose  minds 
have  been  at  variance  on  every  point ; 
nor  do  we,  as  a  rule,  hate  each  other  for 
differences  of  mental  constitution.  More- 
over, the  coolness  between  Guise  and 
Colignv  set  in  before  years  had  stamped 
strongly  the  differences  between  them  — 
even  the  most  reserved  of  men,  the  cold- 
est in  outward  manner,  is  cordial  and 
frank  at  twenty  ;  attracted,  too,  by  the 
very  qualities  in  which  he  is  most  de- 
ficient. The  young  men  were  friends  at 
first,  perhaps,  because  they  differed: 
their  friendship  failed  when  their  aims 
agreed.  For  both  loved  military  reputa- 
tion ;  both  ardently  desired  glory  ;  both 
were  ambitious  of  rank  and  dignities  ; 
and  at  every  turn  their  paths  crossed. 
The  gallantry  of  Guise  was  equalled  by 
that  of  Coligny  ;  they  fought  side  by  side 
with  equal  honour  in  Luxembourg,  at 
Montm^dy,  at  Renty,  at  Binche  ;  ihey 
were  together  in  Italy,  where  they  were 
knighted  on  the  field  of  Cerisola.  But 
Coligny's  luck  failed,  while  that  of  Guise 
continued.  He  took  Boulogne,  but  lost 
St.  Quenlin.  Guise  defended  Meiz,  and 
took  Calais — on  plans  prepared  by  his 
rival.  It  was  Coligny  who  made  Guise  a 
favourite  with  Henry,  the  dauphin ;  it 
was  Guise  who  supplanted  him  with 
Henry,  the  king.  All  Coligny's  designs 
were  frustrated  by  Guise  —  all  his  plans 
for  peace  and  liberty  were  destroyed  by 
Guise  ;  it  was  Guise  who  plunged  the 
country  into  religious  commotion  ;  it  was 
Guise  who  made  the  admiral  spend  in 
civil  war  the  genuis  and  resources  that 
should  have  been  displayed  ag.unsl  Spain. 
Cruelest  stroke  of  f.ite  —  it  was  Guise  and 
no  other  who  out-generalied  the  admiral  at 
Dreux.  Coligny  hated  him.  When  the 
news  came  of  his  assassination,  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  satisfaction.  He  wrote  to 
Catherine  that  he  was  "glad  of  Guise's 
death,  because  his  religion  h.id  lost  its 
most  dangerous  enemy."  •  Coligny  would 
have  been  more  than  human  had  he  not 
hated  the  man  who  made  his  life  a  fail- 

*  "  Plusieurs  s'estooiurent  comment  luy.  qui  est«iit 
fort  frt>id  ct  modc^te  en  parollcs  tl  alia  protirer  csiies 
1^  qui  ne  servoient  de  Hen  et  doot  il  s'ea  fosl  \xh%  l>iea 
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ure  :  he  would  have  been  lower  than  him- 
self had  he  pretended  to  be  sorry  at  his 
death. 

In  1547  came  the  new  reign.  With  it 
Montmorency  regained  his  favour,  and 
though  Henry  was  more  rigorous  than 
his  father  against  '•''  ceux  de  la  religio7t^'' 
the  brothers  Chatillon  were  in  high  fa- 
vour at  court.  Gaspard  and  Andelot  mar- 
ried, the  latter  to  Claudine  de  Rieux,  a 
rich  heiress,  the  former  her  cousin,  Char- 
lotte de  Laval,  who  had  already  embraced 
the  new  doctrines.  And  in  1552  the  king 
gave  Coligny  his  first  great  command, 
making  him  colonel-general  of  the  French 
infantry.  This  was  principally  composed 
of  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  might  be  hired 
for  any  cause.  There  was  no  discipline 
among  them  ;  in  time  of  war  they  pil- 
laged, murdered,  and  destroyed  without 
restraint ;  in  time  of  peace  they  roamed 
about  the  country  like  so  many  brigands. 
It  was  Coligny's  first  care  to  bring  these 
disorderly  troops  to  discipline,  and  he 
subjected  them  to  a  code  of  rules  origi- 
nally drawn  up  during  the  siege  of  Bou- 
logne. They  show  us  the  austere  side  of 
his  character,  now  fully  developed.  He 
would  have  no  quarrelling  among  the  sol- 
diers ;  no  duel  was  to  be  fought  or  cartel 
to  be  sent  without  special  leave  of  the 
captain  or  colonel ;  for  nearly  all  military 
offences  the  soldier  was  '■'■  pass^  par  les 
picquesj^^  everything  was  to  be  paid  for  ; 
honour  of  women  was  to  be  respected, 
under  penalty  of  hanging  and  strangling  ; 
the  "enormous  and  execrable  blasphe- 
mies" of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  heard 
no  more,  under  penalties  —  for  the  first 
offence  of  eight  days'  prison,  on  bread 
and  water  ;  for  the  second,  to  make  the 
amende  Jio7torable  on  knees  and  in  shirt, 
with  a  lighted  torch  in  hand  ;  and  for  the 
third,  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out.  There 
was  to  be  no  roving  about  the  country  in 
search  of  forage,  on  pain  of  hanging,  and 
he  who  used  his  arms  in  town  or  garrison 
was  to  have  his  hand  struck  off  publicly. 
These  rules  he  enforced  among  his  own 
men  with  a  rigour  which  gave  him  the 
character  of  cruelty.  They  saved,  Bran- 
tome  says,  the  lives  of  a  million  of  per- 
sons, "for  before  there  was  nothing  but 
pillage,  robbery,  plunder,  ransoming,  mur- 
der, quarrels,  and  ravishing  among  the 
bands,  so  that  they  resembled  rather 
companies  of  Arabs  and  brigands  than 
noble  soldiers."  This  code  of  Coligny 
was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  mod- 
ern military  discipline.  He  wanted  to 
follow  it  up  by  the  establishment  of  a 
military  hospital,    but    the    disaster    of 


St.  Ouentin  prevented  him.  The  post 
of  colonel  of  the  infantry  was,  however, 
the  real  commencement  of  his  career  ; 
the  constable  asked  for  him  the  com- 
mand in  Italy,  which  was  refused,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Diane  de  Poitiers. 
He  received  in  place  of  this,  the  governor- 
ship of  Montreuil,  Selaques,  Blacquay, 
"^/  tout  le  comtS  du  Boulhnnals,  tant 
conquis  qii'  a  conquerlrj^^  and  in  1552  he 
was  nominated  to  the  great  and  impor- 
tant post  of  admiral  of  France.*  Hith- 
erto he  has  outstripped  Guise,  who  has 
gained  no  reputation  but  that  of  a  good 
cavalry  officer.  But  then  came  Guise's 
masterly  defence  of  Metz,  which  put  him 
on  a  level,  at  least,  with  Coligny.  Next 
the  admiral  was  appointed  governor  of 
He  Adam  ;  in  the  following  year  govern- 
or of  Picardy,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
king  of  Navarre;  and  in  1556  he  nego- 
tiated with  Philip  the  truce  of  Vaucelles. 
It  was  the  highest  point  of  his  greatness 
at  court ;  but  henceforth  the  days  of 
Coligny  are  to  be  full  of  disaster  and  dis- 
appointment. For,  against  his  will,  the 
truce  was  violated  ;  war  broke  out  again 
with  Spain,  and  fortune  left  him  forever. 
He  had  already  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  a  favourer  of  heretics  ;  his  broth- 
er Andelot  had  been  imprisoned  for  pro- 
claiming himself  a  Protestant,  but  he  had 
formed  a  scheme,  which  received  the 
king's  approbation,  for  relieving  France 
of  her  religious  dissensions.  We  must 
remember  that  kings  were  not  always 
anxious  to  persecute,  and  that  even  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  not  always 
longing  to  burn  and  torture  heretics. 
Coligny  pointed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  those  broad  lands  over  which  Spain 
and  Portugal  arrogantly  claimed  exclu- 
sive right.  There,  with  no  limit  to  the 
acres  waiting  to  be  occupied,  no  limit  to 
the  wealth  that  might  be  accumulated, 
might  rise  a  new  France,  loyal  to  the  old, 
whose  colonists  should  be  the  persecuted 
followers  of  the  new  religion.  There  they 
should  have  liberty  of  conscience,  with 
self-government,  subject  to  such  laws  as 
might  be  imposed  by  the  king.  There 
should  be  freedom  of  religion,  in  itself  so 
great  a  boon  as  to  be  worth  exile,  loss  of 
lands  and  property,  a  hard  and  uncertain 
life,  a  dangerous  climate.  More  than'this, 
the  colony  should  drain  the  old  country  of 
disturbing  influences  ;  should  render  tol- 

*  He  wished  to  resign  the  command  ol  tlie  infantry 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  but  as  Andelot  was  a  prisoner 
in  Italy,  he  kept  both  charges,  issuing  his  orders,  "  De 
par  monsieur  1' Admiral  couronnel  general  de  I'infanterie 
Frangaise." 
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ition   possible,  by  the   banishment  of 
le  weaker  party ;  if  that  could  be  called 
inishment  which  threw  the  exiles  into 
le   arms   of   their   brothers  in  reli;^ion. 
temember  tliat  at  this  time  there  was  no 
lestion  of  toleration  in  Europe.     Uni- 
jrmity  of  religion  was  the  common  plat- 
of    all    discussion  ;    England   and 
;neva,  and    Lutheran    Germany   would 
)t  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  Spain 
id    France  would  not  tolerate  the   Re- 
)rmers.     Colign}',  who  foresaw  the  long 
lin   of  disasters   ushered  in   by  a  few 
jars  of  persecution,  conceived  and  tried 
carry  into  execution  a  plan  which  an- 
Icipated  that  of   the  English  Puritans  — 
id  was  far  greater,  because  he  made  it  a 
national  movement,  backed  at  first  by  the 
king's  own  encouragement.     In  1555  the 
first  expedition  set  sail  from  Havre,  which 
vas   to   create   a   Protestant    France    in 
America.      F'or   some    reason,   probably 
through  ignorance  of  geography,  the   ad- 
miral chose  Brazil  as  the  site  of   the  new 
colony.     The  little  fleet,  of   two  men-of- 
war  and  a  brig,  commanded  by  Durand 
de  Villegagnon,  landed   on    the  lolh   of 
November  in  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  which  had  been  already  set- 
tled, but   abandoned  by  the  Portuguese. 
The  island,  only  half  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, was  easy  of  defence,  for  which 
reason  Villegagnon  chose  it  for  his  estab- 
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eny,  began  to  build  his  fortress  on  a  rock 
.  in  the  centre.  The  news  of  the  settlement 
reached  France,  and  hundreds,  excited  by 
the  reports,  volunteered  to  join  the  col- 
ony. The  next  year  a  second  fleet  was 
despatched,  but,  owing  to  a  sudden  cool- 
ing of  the  early  zeal,  with  only  three  hun- 
dred emigrants  on  board,  among  whom 
were  several  ministers  from  Geneva. 
Then  came  quarrels,  discussions,  and 
seditions.  Those  who  had  emigrated  for 
pleasure  or  for  fighting  found  themselves 
compelled  to  work  all  day  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fort.  Those  who  had  emigrat- 
ed for  religious  freedom  found  themselves 
under  the  rule  of  Genevan  intolerance, 
more  narrow  and  rigid,  more  grievous  to 
bear  than  the  persecution  at  home.  Life 
had  no  pleasures,  and  cooped  up  in  this 
islet,  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broatl, 
the  hapless  emigrants  had  no  change  but 
from  work  to  preaching,  and  from  preach- 
ing to  work.  The  Gcnevese  were  the 
first  to  rebel  against  the  life  they  led,  and, 
alter  a  year  or  so  managed  to  desert  the 
island  in  a  body,  and  io  gain  the  main- 
land, whence  they  got  back  to  France  in 
I55S.     Six  or  eight   hundred  men  were 


walling  in  Brittany  for  a  chance  of  ^uing 

out.     At  sight  of  the  returned  emigrants 

they  resolved   to  remain  at   home,   and 

!  the  colony  was  lost.     Villegagnon  came 

'  home,  and  t'  -  ' '^il  that  re-    '  '  't- 

hind  were  :  by  the  1 

]  It  will  be  s;...,.  ....  J   on,  that  L    ^..;.  m 
'  spite  of  this  failure,  never  ceased  to  re- 
gard his  scheme  as  practicable,  and  re- 
turned  to   it   again    and    again    in 
I  years,  when  an  occasion  prcsetited 
'  But  the  truce  of   Versailles  was   broken, 
land    there    were     other    things    to    do. 
'•  Since,"  says  the  admiral,  *'  it 
'king  that  I  serve  him  in  t!ie  -j, 
I  of  Picardy,  it  is  right  that  1  shoulu  : 
everything  else,  to  accommodate  n 
'  and  follow  his  will."     The 
I  headquarters  are  at  Abbe 
I  himself ;  it  is  he  who,  sini;ic-.i,jiiwL-  i,  jxa- 
I  vides  for  everything,  studies  economy  of 
i  expenditure,  protects   the   private  inter- 
I  esis  of  cities  and  all  private  persons,  and 
j  is    careful    that    the   poor  shall  not   be 
I  robbed  and  ill-treated.     Then  came  the 
!  enemy  into  his  province,  and  the  disas- 
trous day  of  St.  Quentin,  when  the  French 
lost  ten  thousand  men,  and  left  the  road 
open  all  the  way  to  Paris.    To  stop  the 
enemy  Montmorency  ordered  Coligny  to 
hold  the  town.     How  he  held  the  place, 
[dismantled   as   it   was,  with  troops   dis- 
heartened and  almost  mutinous,  how  his 
brother  Andelot  came  to  his  assistance 
..."  ^/V«  pi/ys  je  dire  que  sans  luy  je 
fusse  demcuri  sous  le  faix^^  —  how  the 
j  place  was  taken,  and   he   himself  made 
I  prisoner,  is  told  by  himself  in  his  "  DiS' 
I  cours  sur  le  Su't^e  de  St.  Quentin"  the 
only  thing  that  remains  of  Coligny's  writ- 
ings,  except    his     letters.     It    is   plain, 
clear,  and  remarkably  modest ;  he  tells  us 
how  he  lost  the  place  ;  with  characteristic 
forbearance  he  spares  his  cowardly  and 
I  mutinous   soldiers,  because    he   will  not 
condemn  them  "  sans  qu'ils  soient 
alU'i^uent    leurs    raisons.'*      The 
!  cours  "  was  written  in  his  ;    ' 
and  Coligny  discovered,  o: 
his  exile,  that  he  had    ciiuie.v  i  >m   uic 
king's  favour,  which  was  now  transferred 
to  Guise.     But  he    had  gaine  '    •    .>^-r^ 
important     thing,    religious 

He  went  into  prison  with  a  \\\ i 

doubt;  he  came  out  of  it  with  cet 
Like  his  brother  Andelot,  like  \v 
he  crossed  the  fatal  stream  \\ 
rates   the  Caiholic  from  the   i 
His  conversion  was  before  the  uiiiia^  of 
the  **  Viscours"  if  we   are   to  judge   by 
certain   phrases   which    |wint    to    other 
changes  than  loss  of  liberty. 
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Tels  mysteres  ne  se  jouent  point  sans  la 
permission  et  volonte  de  Dieu,  laquelle  est 
toujours  bonne,  sainte,  et  raisonable,  et  qui  ne 
fait  rien  sans  juste  occasion,  dont  toutesfois 
je  ne  S5ay  pas  la  cause  et  dont  aussi  pen  je 
me  dois  enquerir  mais  plustost  m'humilier 
devant  Luy  en  me  conformant  a  sa  volonte. 

Deprived  of  the  royal  favour,  he  re- 
treated to  his  chateau  of  Chatillon  sur 
Loing,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  col- 
lecting pictures,  books,  and  works  of  art. 
All  the  world  knew  that  he  belonged  to 
the  "  religion,"  as  well  as  his  two  broth- 
ers ;  but  the  admiral  of  France,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Picardy,  the  colonel  of  Frencli 
infantry,  was  not  a  man  like  some  poor 
cobbler  to  be  hung  up  in  chains  and 
slowly  roasted.  Moreover,  though  the 
Reformers  did  not  yet  know  their  own 
strength,  their  spirit  was  slowly  rising  ; 
rumours  ran  about  the  country  that  they 
might  be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands  ; 
the  psalms  of  Marot  were  sung  again  in 
the  Prd  aux  Clercs  ;  the  king  threatened 
a  new  and  greater  persecution,  and  then, 
the  first  of  all  the  dramatic  surprises 
which  crowd  the  history  of  the  French 
religious  wars,  the  lance  of  Montgomery 
gave  France  a  new  king,  and  the  Protest- 
ants had  a  further  breathing-space. 

Francis  II.  was  nephew  to  the  Guises, 
but  the  queen-mother  hated  the  Guises, 
who  kept  her  from  power.  She  began, 
perhaps  in  earnest,  to  hold  out  hopes  that 
she,  too,  might  become  a  Protestant, 
guided  by  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier 
and  Madeleine  de  Roye,  Coligny's  half- 
sister,  both  of  the  Reform  :  and  she  ex- 
pressed to  Coligny  her  sorrow  for  the 
religious  persecutions,  recognizing  al- 
ready that  it  was  to  Coligny  that  all  eyes 
turned.  The  nominal  head  of  the  party 
was  the  Prince  of  Condd,  the  real  head 
was  the  admiral. 

The  three  brothers  of  the  Bourbon 
house  were  entirely  unlike  each  other. 
The  eldest,  Antony,  king  of  Navarre, 
vacillated  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  leaning  to  the  latter,  but 
tempted  by  the  former;  the  second,  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  as  weak  as  Antony 
but  not  so  brave,  was  a  bigot  and  fanatic 
of  the  deepest  dye.  In  the  third,  Louis, 
Prince  of  Condd,  all  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  family  was  concentrated. 
Louis  was  a  little,  round-shouldered  man, 
short  of  stature,  stout  of  heart,  and  greedy 
of  pleasure.  His  religion  was  a  party- 
cry,  but  he  was  loyal  to  it,  and  no  doubt 
his  relations  with  the  Chatillons,  whose 
niece,  Eleonore  de  Roye,  was  his  first 
wife,  gave    him  some   idea  of  a  higher 


faith.  His  position  as  prince  of  the 
blood  made  him  nominal  chief  of  the 
party  ;  his  connection,  as  a  kind  of 
nephew,  with  Coligny,  placed  him  under 
his  guardianship.  He  was  as  popular  as 
Guise,  and  as  easy  in  his  manner.  In 
spite  of  his  religion,  says  Brantome,  " /^ 
bo7i  prince  estoit  Men  anssy  mo7idain  quhm 
autre,  et  aymoit  autant  lafemme  d\iutrui 
que  la  sie7ine.^^  They  sang  a  song  about 
him  — 

Ce  petit  homme  tant  jolly 
Toujours  cause  et  toujours  rit, 
Et  toujours  baise  sa  mignonne. 
Dieu  garde  de  mal  le  petit  homrae  ! 

Better  men  have  fought  for  a  noble 
cause,  but  the  Prince  of  Condd  was  at 
least  loyal  to  the  cause  for  which  he  gave 
his  life. 

As  for  Catherine,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  difficulties  of  her  position.  She 
had  one  purpose,  to  maintain  her  power, 
and,  through  herself,  the  royal  authority. 
To  do  this  she  had  but  one  weapon,  her 
duplicity  ;  as  for  her  religion,  it  was  that 
of  a  cultivated  Italian.  She  was  ready  to 
become  Protestant,  or  to  remain  Catho- 
lic, as  either  party  seemed  to  offer  greater 
safety,  with  a  preference  for  the  former, 
because  it  gave  a  chance  of  emancipation 
from  the  Guises.  Coligny,  who  had  by 
this  time  organized  his  party  and  knew 
his  strength,  offered  her  fifty  thousand 
lances,  but  they  were  scattered  about  the 
face  of  the  country,  for  Protestantism  in 
France  was  sporadic.  And  then  came 
acts  of  violence.  Protestant  fanatics 
murdered  President  Minard,  the  Catho- 
lics executed  De  Bourg  ;  other  murders 
followed,  and  the  Huguenots,  exasperated 
and  terrified,  met  in  solemn  council  at 
Vendome.  All  the  leaders  of  the  party 
were  present,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
Conde,  the  Chatillon  brothers,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Rohan,  Chartres,  and  Porcian, 
while  to  show  the  political  nature  of  the 
gathering,  Montmorency,  premier  Chris- 
tian of  France,  and  the  staunchest  Cath- 
olic in  the  world,  was  represented  by 
deputy.  Should  they  take  up  arms  against 
the  Guises  ?  Behind  them,  ready  to  move 
at  a  word,  lay,  murmuring  and  growling, 
an  enormous  mass,  how  great  only  Co- 
ligny knew,  the  Reformed  party,  from 
whom  their  armies  could  be  drawn.  Their 
strength  was  such  as  to  promise  them  a 
force  equal,  or  little  inferior,  to  any  that 
could  be  brought  against  them:  their 
weakness  lay  in  the  scattering  of  their 
power.  In  the  west  and  in  the  south  the 
Protestants    were    strong.      They    were 
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>ng  in  Normandy  ;  in  many  towns  they 
ire  an  actual  majority,  but  in  most  they 
{re  a  small  minority,  trembling  at  every 
>ment  for  life  and  liberty.  It  was  An- 
llot  who  cried  for  war,  and  at  all  risks  ; 
[was  Coli;:;ny,  more  prudent,  who  held 
party  back.  Let  them  first  try  to 
ich  the  queen-mother  by  the  king  of 
ivarre.  Antony  went  to  court  to  be 
bated  with  neglect,  coldness,  and  even 
itumely,  and  a  second  meeting,  more 
_  lignant,  more  stormy,  was  held  at  La 
'ertd  sur  Marne.  Again,  while  Condd 
.;id  Andelot  loudly  called  for  war,  Coli- 
gny  stood  in  the  breach,  resolved  to  keep 
the  peace  so  long  as  it  could  be  kept. 
He  argued  that  they  had  everything  to 
gain  by  waiting:  the  Reform  was  spread- 
ing. The  king  was  yet  a  boy  who  would 
grow  impatient  of  his  uncles.  Catherine 
migiit  be  won  ;  relations  might  be  estab- 
lished, if  necessary,  with  Germany  and 
England.  Above  all,  let  it  not  be  said 
that  princes  of  the  royal  blood  and  no- 
bles of  such  rank  as  those  who  consti- 
tuted the  assembly  of  La  Fertd  had 
drawn  the  sword  upon  their  king.  The 
advice  of  Coligny  was  adopted.  There 
may  have  been  another  reason  for  the 
postponement  of  hostilities  —  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise.  In  this  plot  the  con- 
spirators proposed  to  seize  on  the  young 
king,  arrest  the  Guises,  and  make  the 
Bourbon  princes  the  governors  and  ad- 
visers of  the  crown.  The  chief  in  the 
business  was  one  La  Renauldie,  a  sol- 
dier of  great  ability  and  experience.  He 
went  from  place  to  place  organizing  his 
plans  and  gaining  recruits.  Behind  him 
was  an  unnamed  chief  called  " /^r  capi- 
tattle  ffiucty  Who  was  this  chief,  never 
mentioned  by  the  conspirators  save  un- 
der torture  }  Tavannes  says  that  the 
conspiracy  was  organized  by  Condd,  Co- 
ligny, and  Catherine  of  Medici.  Bran- 
tOme  declares  that  the  admiral  had  never 
heard  of  it  —  "  they  never  dared  to  tell 
him  of  it."  Tlie  extraordinary  secrecy 
and  boldness  of  the  plot  make  one  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  it  belonged  to  the 
head  of  Renauldie  alone,  his  capitaine 
muct  having  no  existence,  and  the  details 
of  the  conspiracy  being  also  known  only 
to  himself.  But  the  design  failed,  Re- 
nauldie falling  among  the  first ;  and  his 
secretary  gave  the  names  of  Condd  and 
Coligny  to  save  himself  from  torture.  In 
the  bloody  time  of  reprisals  that  followed, 
when  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sparkling 
Loire  ran  red  and  turbid  with  the  blood 
ct  llie  executed,  even  in  the  first  heat  of 
ige,  Coligny  repaired  quietly  to   court, 


not  to  extenaate  himself,  not  to  clear 

away  any  susp'  •        ^  ,  if  he 

could,  the  life  o!  sijiie 

of  Tavannes  and  mi.  v..n.jwiii.  li.^.  irians, 
no  one  did  suspect  him  —  no  one  who 
knew  Coligny  ever  suspected  him  of  any 
treachery  at  all.* 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  his  enemy,  had 
been  his  friend,  and  knew  the  man  whom 
he  spared,  not  because  he  was  loo  pow- 
erful—  he  was  not  so  powerful  as  Cond^ 
and  yet  Condd's  name  and  rank  did  not 
save  him  from  arrest  a  little  later  on — 
but  because  he  knew  his  loyalty.  Only 
a  few  days  before  the  Amboise 
Coligny  is  sent  to  Paris  to  allay  th( 
ular  excitement.  And  immediatelv  .mcr 
it  he  was  called  by  the  queen-mother  to 
draw  up  a  mimoir  on  the  position  of  af- 
fairs in  Normandy.  He  did  so,  takin? 
the  opportunity  to  advise  the  dismissal 
of  the  Guises.  The  mimoir  led  at  last 
to  the  edict  of  Romorantin,  and  to  the 
grand  assembly  of  Fonlainebleau.  Cath- 
erine, the  real  ally  of  Coligny  in  one 
thing  only,  desired  to  rid  herself  of  the 
Guises.  But  she  was  afraid  to  trust  her- 
self wholly  to  the  admiral,  or  to  any  one 
else,  being  already  involved  in  that  tan- 
gled mesh  of  concession,  deceit,  com- 
promise, and  intrigue,  which  drove  France 
blindly  mad  for  thirty  years.  She  was 
afraid.  It  is  the  key-note  of  Catherine's 
character.  What  would  have  been  the 
history  of  France  if  Jeanne  D'Albrel  had 
been  in  her  place  ? 

Fontainebleau  was  going  to  make  the 
impossible  possible,  to  heal  the  evils  of 
France,  fill  the  treasury,  compose  ani- 
mosities, and  reunite  opposite  partis.ins. 
and,  as  in  every  great  meeting,  j 
hoped  that  out  of  a  grand  national  , 
vcr  something  might  be  struck  out  for 
the  public  good.  No  more  imposing  as- 
sembly was  ever  held.  At  the  king's 
side  were  his  mother,  his  wife,  the  cardi- 
nals of  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  and  Guise, 
the  dukes  of  Guise  and  Aumale,  the  con- 
stable, the  admiral,  and  the  chancellor. 
Montmorency,  for  the  protection  of  his 
nephews  and  himself,  wn«;  -- --".^  v^'-l 
by  an  escort  of  eight  hun^  i 

and   men-at-arms,  a  foll<^  i 

their  confidence  in  the  (.  .t  oe 

fairly  measured.     At  the  i  » '^i^e 

king  pronounced  a  discourse,  and   the 
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Duke  de  Guise  gave  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ministration. At  the  second  the  admiral 
rose  to  perform  the  most  solemn  and  the 
most  decisive  action  of  his  life.  He  be- 
gan by  saying  that,  having  been  in  Nor- 
mandy by  command  of  the  queen-mother 
to  investigate  into  the  troubles  there,  he 
had  discovered  that  they  were  due  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots.  He  then 
advanced  to  the  throne,  and  presented  on 
his  knee  two  petitions,  one  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  the  queen-mother,  from  the 
Protestants.  They  were  alike  in  sub- 
stance, and  prayed  that,  as  loyal  subjects, 
they  might  be  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  The  act  struck  the 
court  with  surprise  and  alarm.  The  king 
asked  the  admiral  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  petition.  He  replied  that  he 
did  not  know.  Guise  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  signed.  The  admiral  replied 
that  he  would  get  fifty  thousand  signa- 
tures. And  then  he  continued  his  speech, 
asking  for  the  suspension  of  persecu- 
tion, the  assemblage  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, and  the  dismissal  of  the  newly- 
formed  royal  guard. 

This  act  of  Coligny,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  previously  resolved  upon,  was 
the  first  open  attempt  made  by  the  Re- 
formers to  assert  themselves.  They  had 
previously  dragged  on  an  obscure  and 
hunted-down  existence.  Suddenly  they 
spring  to  light,  no  longer  a  cowed  herd 
of  submissive  victims,  but  an  army  reso- 
lute to  have  no  more  burning  and  mur- 
derin'2[-,  an  army  with  leaders  ;  and  Coli- 
gny, who  has  restrained  the  violence  of 
the  chiefs  at  Vendome  and  La  Ferte,  now 
steps  to  the  front,  and  tells  the  king, 
almost  in  so  many  words,  that  there  is  to 
be  civil  war,  or  a  cessation  of  persecu- 
tion. 

The  States  were  convoked  at  Meaux 
for  December,  four  months  after  the 
assembly  of  Fontainebleau  ;  but  the  place 
of  meeting  was  changed  to  Orleans, 
whither  the  court  adjourned.  In  this 
interval  the  Guises  resolved  on  taking  a 
decided  step.  They  concentrated  forces 
round  the  city  ;  they  received  promises 
from  the  king  of  Spain  to  act  with  them, 
if  necessary ;  and,  their  preparations 
made,  they  forced  the  king  to  summon 
the  Bourbon  princes  to  court.  Blinded 
—  the  elder  by  a  confidence  that  the  king 
would  not  touch  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  the  younger,  M.  d'Aumale  thinks,  by 
a  passion  for  Mary  —  both  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  entered  Orleans.  Condd 
was  instantly  arrested,  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  his  execution  being  fixed 
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for  the  loth  of  December.  Before  the 
day  arrived  the  young  king  was  dead  and 
the  Guises  dethroned  from  power. 

To  the  Protestants  the  king's  death 
was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  ;  for  the 
plans  had  been  so  well  laid,  the  time  for 
action  was  so  near,  the  plot  contrived  for 
their  destruction  was  so  secret,  that  no 
other  event  could  have  saved  them.  The 
Cardinal  de  Guise  had  invented  a  form  of 
words  called  his  rat-trap,  by  which  every 
Protestant  in  the  country  would  be  caught. 
This  oath  was  on  a  fixed  day  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  every  man  in  the  country  ;  those 
who  refused  were  to  be  instantly  execut- 
ed. Meantime  Condd  was  to  be  executed 
as  a  conspirator;  Navarre  was  to  be 
secretly  murdered  ;  Coligny  and  Andeiot 
were  to  be  assassinated  in  the  streets. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Coligny  was  in 
Orleans  at  the  time.  His  half-sister, 
Madeleine  de  Roye,  was  there,  and  was 
arrested  at  the  same  time  as  Conde,  her 
son-in-law.  We  hear  of  him  at  Havre, 
busy  in  organizing  another  expedition  to 
found  a  French  colony  in  the  New  World  ; 
we  hear  that  he  was  summoned  to  Or- 
leans. Tavannes  says  in  one  place  that 
Coligny  was  with  the  constable  at  the 
court,  and  in  another  that  they  were  all 
away  ;  De  Thou  says  that  the  admiral 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon  were  the 
only  two  gentlemen  who  did  not  desert 
the  king  of  Navarre.  We  incline  to  think 
that  Coligny  was  at  Orleans  ;  it  seems 
inconsistent  with  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
were  he  at  any  time  to  show  mistrust  of 
the  king.  But  the  poor  boy  died,  prom- 
ising with  his  last  breath  to  murder  every 
Huguenot  in  the  kingdom,  if  life  be 
spared  ;  the  cardinal's  rat-trap  was  not 
wanted  ;  and  the  Spaniards  rolled  back 
sullenly  from  the  frontier. 

The  new  reign  opened  well  for  the  Re- 
formers. Catherine  listened  to  the  Chatil- 
lons,  whose  half-sister,  Madeleine  de  Mail- 
ly,  with  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier^ 
was  her  chief  favourite,  the  chancellor, 
Michel  de  I'Hopital,  made  a  long  and 
moving  appeal  in  favour  of  toleration, 
declaring  that  another  year  of  persecu- 
tion would  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war. 
The  admiral  christened  his  newly-born  ^ 
son  after  the  Genevan  rite  ;  and  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles,  Odet  de  Chatillon 
appeared  dressed  in  cardinal's  robes,  and 
witii  him  his  wife.  Catherine  even,  for 
it  was  not  yet  certain  which  side  was  the  j 
stronger,  held  out  hopes  of  joining  the  | 
Reformed  ranks.  Then  came  the  collo- 
quy at  Poissy,  to  which  the  Reformers 
trusted,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  | 
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lore  than  tolerntion,  to  the  conversion 
the  whole  country.  At  all  events, 
lere  was  brealhinjr-space,  and  at  every 
Iterval  of  persecution  and  war  the  Proi- 
jtant  faith  seemed  to  spread  and  grow 
ce  a  luxuriant  plant  in  a  congenial  soil. 
>ligny  turned  his  face  once  more  across 
le  Atlantic.  This  time  it  was  to  Florida 
lat  he  looked,  the  flowery  land  of  ro- 
lance  claimed  by  Spain.  He  sent  out 
expedition  commanded  by  Jean  Ri- 
lud,  a  stout  sailor,  who  landed  on  the 
ist,  set  up  the  arms  of  the  kinnj  of 
rrance,  established  friendly  relations 
rith  the  natives,  and  returned  with  a 
ivourable  report,  only  to  find  the  coun- 
try pluni^ed  into  a  civil  war  and  no  hope 
of  furthering  that  scheme  for  a  time. 
The  colloquy  of  Poissy,  leaving  both 
parties  more  stubborn  in  their  faith,  pro- 
duced at  least  one  effect,  the  Edict  of 
January,  which  gave  the  Huguenots  the 
right  to  exercise  their  religion  undis- 
turbed. It  remained  in  force  for  exactly 
six  weeks,  and  then  the  Duke  de  Guise 
trampled  it  under  foot  at  the  massacre  of 
Vassy.  Six  weeks  were  not  long,  but 
they  gave  Coligny  time  to  prepare  for 
the  inevitable  struggle,  and  when  Condd 
issued  his  orders  from  Meaux  to  all  the 
Protestants  in  France  to  arm  themselves, 
Coligny  was  able  to  promise  Catherine 
that  if  she  would  trust  the  king  and  her- 
self with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  she 
should  find  an  army  in  every  province  of 
France.  Catherine  acceded' ;  she  wrote 
letter  after  letter  to  Cond^,  urging  him 
to  hasten  to  Fontainebleau  and  seize  the 
king;  the  dilatory  king  let  the  opportu- 
nity pass,  and  the  Guises  took  it.  Hence- 
forward Catherine  showed  no  more  in- 
clination to  become  a  Protestant.  And 
then,  before  the  clash  of  arms,  there  was 
silence  for  a  space  till  the  last  man  in 
France  who  had  not  yet  taken  a  side 
should  declare  himself.  For  on  him,  the 
admiral,  the  heavy  responsibility  lay  of 
declaring  civil  war;  murder,  treachery, 
and  persecution,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sin 
of  rebellion  on  the  other.  In  the  night, 
as  he  lay  awake  and  pondered,  he  heard 
his  wife  sobbing  at  his  side,  and  knew 
the  reason. 

*'  Sound  your  soul,"  he  said.  "  Are  you 
prepared  to  hear  of  defection,  to  receive  the 
reproaches  of  partisans  as  well  as  enemies, 
treasons  of  your  friends,  exile,  shame,  naked- 
ness, hunger,  even  the  hunger  of  vour  own 
child  ' 


icn,  your  own 


head  the  deaths  of  those  three  weeks,  or  I  will 
myself  bear  witness  against  you  at  the  jud^ 
Mient  seat  of  God." 

There  were  already  deaths  en 
the  massacre  of  Vassy  was  the  - 
and  as  if  by  consent  the  Catholics  rose 
at  Cahors,  at  Sens,  Amiens,  Noyes,  Abbe- 
ville, Chalons,  at  Tours,  Marseilles,  and 
Auxerre,  killing  and  destroying.  The 
wo.-nan's  instinct  was  right ;  but  her  hus- 
band knew  what  was  meant  by  war  ;  he 

foresaw  the  ruined  homestead*^     ' ;r- 

ders    and    robberies  of  an   v  i 

soldiery.     Perhaps  he  knew  e 

hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  v.  1 

have  but  one  issue,  unless  t  .  :.._,.  h 
came  to  their  help  ;  he  saw  himseit.  the 
descendant  of  the  Chiitillons  and  Mont- 
morencys,  branded  with  the  name  of 
rebel,  the  general  of  an  army  which  he 
was  only  leading  to  destruction.  But  he 
hesitated  no  longer,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  set  off  the  next  day  to  join  Condd. 
He  wrote  to  Catherine  that  he  took  up 
arms  not  against  the  king,  but  against 
those  who  hold  him  captive.  He  wrote, 
too,  to  the  old  constable  — 

I  would  rather  do  wrong  to  myself  thaa 
enter  into  any  opposition  with  you.  .  .  .  But 
I  entreat  you  to  consider  into  whose  hands 
you  have  placed  yourself.  Arc  they  not  those 
who  have  sworn  your  own  ruin  and  that  of  all 
your  house  ?  I  beg  you  to  think  that  the 
greatest  regret  of  my  brothers  and  m>-sclf  is 
to  see  you  of  that  party. 

The  constable  replied  :  there  was  no 
bitterness    between    the    uncle   and   his 
nephew;  the  former  was  fighting  to  pre- 
vent "the  universal  ruin  "  of  the  country, 
and  for  his  />f///s  maitresy  his  **  boys,"  as 
he  called  Catherine's  sons  ;  the  other,  he 
thought,  fought  to  prevent  the  uni\ 
massacre  of    his    religionists.      C 
began  at  once  with  the  discipline  < 
camp.      The  old   rules   were   rigor 
enforced  ;  each  regiment  had  its  r 
ter  ;  night  and  morning  there  were  ; 
prayers,  the  soldiers  pr.iying  first  for  imc 
king  and  secondly  for  'themselves,  that 

Ciod  would  1 ''^••'    '•-•-•••     ---   '  -  V 

sobrUte  et  //. 

blasphemes,  I ....... ...v.  ... 

of   the    rules   was   punished   by   c 
signal  examples,  four  or  five  who 
caught  pillaging  being  hung  up  together. 
booted  and  spurred,  the  things  they  ii.ni 
stolen  hanging  from  their  bodies,  wom- 
dcath  "by  an'cxecutioner.'  i  <^"'s   dresses,   linen,    hams,  and    poultry. 


after  that'of  your  husband  }  I  give  you  three 
weeks  to  consider."  "  They  are  gone'already," 
replied  his  wife.     •*  Do  not  bring  upon  your 


Thus  the  camp  assumed  an  edifying  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  and  sobriety  over 
which  all  but  the  admiral  rejoiced  greatly. 
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"All  this  holiness,"  he  said,  "will  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  two  months' 
time."*  And  so  the  event  proved.  Most 
of  the  cruelties  and  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  the  Catholics,  because  they 
were  the  stronger  party  ;  but  not  all  ; 
wherever  the  Huguenots  were  strong 
enough,  they  showed  that  the  role  of 
martyrs  was  no  longer  to  their  taste,  and 
retaliated  in  the  usual  way,  by  destroy- 
ing churches,  killing  priests,  shattering 
shrines  and  relics,  and  turning  the  costly 
vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  churches  to 
their  own  use.  Brantome  enters  upon  a 
defence  of  the  civil  war,  which  is  most 
quaint  and  remarkable.  The  first  good 
effect,  he  tells  us,  was  the  conversion  into 
coin  of  the  gold  ornaments  in  the 
churches  ;  one  seigneur,  de par  le  monde, 
coined  the  silver  vessels  and  ornaments 
presented  by  Louis  XI.  to  St.  Martin  de 
Tours  into  a  great  caskful  of  testors. 
Another  was  the  enrichment  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  in  a  foreign  war  would  have 
impoverished  themselves  by  borrowing 
money, 

for  the  merchants,  usurers,  bankers,  and  other 
racqiiedeniers,  down  to  the  very  priests  who 
keep  their  crowns  hidden  away  in  their  coffers, 
would  have  lent  nothing  without  great  interest 
and  excessive  usury,  either  by  purchase  or 
mortgages  of  land,  goods,  and  houses,  at  low 
price  ;  but  this  bonne  guerre  civile  repaired  all 
their  fortunes,  so  much  so  that  I  have  seen  a 
gentleman  who  before  it  rode  through  the 
country  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  little 
lackey,  ride  with  six  or  seven  good  horses, 
and  this  of  both  parties,  so  much  did  they 
augment  their  fortunes,  especially  by  the  ran- 
soms of  the  fat  usurers  when  once  they  caught 
them,  making  their  lovely  crowns  drop  out  of 
their  purses  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and 

*  **  Je  remarquay  alors  quatre  ou  cinq  chose  nota- 
bles :  — la  premiere  est  qu'entre  cette  grande  troupe  on 
n'eust  pas  ouy  un  blasplienie  du  nom  de  Dieu:  car 
lorsque  quelqu'un  plus  encore  par  contresens  que  par 
vrai  malice,  s'y  abandonnoit,  ou  se  courrou^olt  aspre- 
ment  contre  luy,  ce  qui  en  reprimoit  beaucoup.  La 
seconde,  on  n'eust  pas  trouve  vine  paire  de  dez  ny  un 
jeu  de  cartes  en  tous  Jes  quartiers,  qui  sont  des  sources 
de  tant  de  querelles  et  de  larcins.  Tiercement,  les 
femmes  en  dtoient  bannies,  lesquelles  ordinairement  ne 
hantent  en  tels  lieux,  sinon  pour  servir  i  la  dissolution. 
En  quatrieme  lieu,  nul  ne  s'escartoit  des  enseignes  pour 
aller  fourrager  ainsi  tous  estoient  satisfaits  des  vivres 
qui  leur  estoient  distribuez  ou  du  peu  de  solde  qu'ils 
avaient  re^eu.  Finalement,  au  soir  et  au  matin, 
I'assiette  et  lavement  des  gardes,  les  prieres  publiques 
se  faisoient,  et  le  chant  des  psalmes  retentissolent  en 
I'air.  Plusieurs  s'esbahissoient  de  voir  une  si  belle 
disposition  et  mesmement  une  fois  feu  mon  fr^re  le 
sieur  de  Teligny  et  moy  en  discourant  avec  M.  1' Ad- 
miral la  prisions  beaucoup.  Sur  cela  il  nous  dlt,  *  C'est 
voirement  une  belle  chose  moyennant  qu'elie  dure: 
mais  je  crains  que  ccs  gens  icy  ne  jettent  toute  leur 
bonte  tl  la  fois  ct  que  d'icy  a  deux  mois  il  ne  leur  sera 
demeurd  que  la  malice.  J'aycommandd  \  I'infanterie 
longtemps,  ct  la  conois:  elle  accomplit  souvent  le 
proverbe  qui  dit  dejeufie  hermite  vieux  dlable.''  "  —  La 
Woue. 
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even  if  they  were  hidden  in  the  bones  of  their 
legs. 

The  king,  again,  who  was  deeply  in 
debt,  cleared  himself  by  the  confiscation 
of  church  monuments,  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  pope  ;  and  even  the  priests 
enriched  themselves  by  selling  their 
treasures  secretly,  and  then  pretending 
that  the  Huguenots  had  pillaged  them. 
All  this  led  to  the  multiplication  of  coin, 
and  therefore,  Brantome  thinks,  of  wealth. 
"So  that  we  now  see  in  France  more 
doubloons  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
little  pistolets."  And  as  to  the  cities 
which  were  pillaged,  they  recovered  their 
misfortunes,  and  five  years  later  were 
richer  than  those  that  escaped,  "  bieii  quHl 
li'y  en  a  giiieres  de  pucelles.''''  Sixteen 
months  after  Havre  was  sacked,  the  king 
found  no  trace  of  it  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city;  Angouleme  was  sacked  twice, 
and  yet,  after  the  war  was  over,  was  the 
richest  city  in  Guienne  next  to  La  Ro- 
chelle. 

II  faut  dire  de  la  France  ce  que  disait  ce 
grand  Capitaine  Prosper  Colonne  de  la  Duche 
de  Milan,  qui  ressembloit  a  une  oye  bien 
grasse  qui  tant  plus  ou  la  plumoit  tant  plus  la 
plume  luy  revenoit.  La  cause  done  en  est 
deue  a  cette  bonne  guerre  civile  tant  bien  in- 
ventee  et  introduicte  de  ce  grand  Admiral. 

So  the  bonne  guerre  civile  began,  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  gentlemen.  And 
though  the  last  to  join  it  was  the  admiral, 
it  was  he  who,  by  correspondence  with 
the  German  princes,  by  an  elaborate  net- 
work of  agencies,  the  threads  of  which  he 
held  himself,  rendered  the  movement 
possible.  His  policy  was  always  the 
sam.e.  He  would  keep  the  Huguenots 
ready  to  rise  ;  he  would  inspire  them  with 
confidence  in  themselves  by  letting  them 
feel  their  strength  when  combined  ;  he 
would  prepare  the  way  for  German  levies 
if  necessary  ;  he  would  awe  the  Catholics 
by  the  feeling  that  they  were  facing  an 
enemy  whose  numbers  were  unknown, 
and  whose  allies  were  perhaps  the  whole 
of  Protestantism.  But  he  would  defer 
till  the  latest  moment  possible  actual  re- 
bellion. The  Huguenots  had  everything 
to  gain  by  delay;  he  himself,  as  well  as 
the  cause,  had  everything  to  lose  by  pre- 
cipitate action.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
Coligny  as  a  conspirator  who  made  cap- 
ital out  of  his  reluctance  to  take  up  arms  ; 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  find  in  this  reluc- 
tance all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  hero. 
Coligny  was  unwilling  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fighting  against  the  king.  There- 
fore when  war  was  inevitable  he  urged  on 
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)nc]6  the  seizure  of  Charles  and  C.ith- 
rine.  Prudence,  loyalty,  self-interest, 
;mancled  delay  ;  self-preservation  de- 
landed  an  organization  throughout 
France,  which  should  enable  every  Hu- 
lenot  to  join  the  army  when  called 
ipon.  When  his  party  could  no  longer 
>e  kept  quiet,  even  by  himself,  Coligny 
c^ave  the  word,  and  an  army  sprang  up, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  the  ground.*  The 
first  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Orleans, 
into  which  Condd  rode  with  two  thousand 
cavalry,  all  shouting  like  schoolboys,  and 
racing  for  six  miles  who  should  get  into 
the  city  first.  Its  churches  were  pillaged 
and  the  Catholic  inhabitants  expelled. 
'^  CcHX  qui  furcnt  vtis  ci  jour  Id  hors  dc 
la  ville  piorlrent  Catholiqucment^  pour 
avoir  cstS  depossesdcz  du  vtac^asin  des 
plus  delicicux  vins  de  la  France.''^  A 
dire  misfortune  for  the  Catholics  that  all 
the  best  claret-districts  in  the  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots.f 

Orleans  taken,  the  Huguenots  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  protestations  and  mani- 
festoes, in  all  of  which  the  hand  of  the 
admiral  is  visible.  They  are  not  fighting 
against  the  king,  who  is  a  prisoner  ;  the 
war  was  begun  by  the  Guises  —  and  what 
right  has  a  Guisard  to  the  kingdom  of 
France  .'*  And  they  are  not  the  first  to 
contract  foreign  alliances.  The  Hugue- 
nots experienced  at  the  outset  one  disas- 
ter after  the  other.  Rouen  was  sur- 
prised, Bourges  was  taken.  Then  Ande- 
lot  brought  about  six  thousand  Germans 
to  Orleans,  and  with  this  powerful  rein- 
forcement the  battle  of  Dreux  was  fought. 
But  the  admiral  was  outgeneralled  by  his 
rival,  Guise,  who  kept  himself  in  reserve, 
and  when,  after  four  hours'  hard  fighting, 
the  battle  seemed  lost,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots were  already  shouting  for  victory, 
led  a  flank  charge,  with  new  men,  fresh 
and  eager,  and  sent  the  Protestants,  ex- 
hausted with  the  day's  fighting,  flying 
from  the  field.  Coligny  rallied  some  of 
the  fugitives  and  led  them  back,  but  the 
day  was  lost.  Cond^  was  a  prisoner ; 
on   the   other  side    Montmorency  was  a 

•  "  Je  vis  partie  des  papicrs  de  1' Admiral  chex  mon 
p6re  :  Ic  mole  dc  leurs  hommcs  leurs  levies  dc  denicrs, 
les  signals  ct  mcndcs  de  leur  party,  avcc  un  discours  de 
Francoiirt  pr^voyant  de  point  4  autre  ce  qui  advint." 
—  Tavannes. 

t  Castelnau  says  that  the  Hupuenots  would  not  have 
risen  without  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  their  he.id,  but 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  .idhesion  of  the  ad- 
miral, a  great  officer  of  the  crown  and  worthy  chief. 
•'Pour  les  bonnes  et  grandcs  qualities  qu'il  avoit  en 
hii:  et  d'antant  qu'il  avoit  quclquc  apparencc  dc  tcnir 
sa  religion  phis  cstroitcment  que  nul  autre,  il  tenoit  en 
bride  .  .  .  les  appctits  immodercz  des  jenncs  seigneurs 
et  gentiihomnics  Protestants,  par  une  cert.iine  sev^ritd 
quj  lui  estoit  naturelle  ct  bieu  sttaute." 


I  prisoner.     Saint  Andrtf  was  killed.     Next 

I  day  the  admiral  was  ready  to  renew  the 

j  battle,  and  would  have  surprised  the  royal 

I  army,   but    his    men    r-f-v,.  l    !..   f..llr,vv. 

i  Tavannes  tells  that  <>f 

the  honour  won  by  <-  .  -ly 

to  Coligny  entreating  him  not  to  relax  ia 

his  efforts. 

The  admiral,  leaving  Andelot  in  charge 
of  Orleans,  marched  into  Normandy  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  with  a 
double  object  —  to  receive  English  money 
and  men  at  Havre,  and  to  effect  a 
sion  in  the  north.  Guise  led  his  \ 
ous  army  straight  upon  Orleans,  i  nc 
fate  of  that  city  seemed  sealed,  but  the 
admiral  was  passing  from  one  success  lo 
another.  Then  occurred  the  third  of 
those  incidents  which  give  these  wars  so 
dramatic  an  interest.  Just  as  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Francis  restored  Cond^ 
to  life  and  liberty,  the  assassination  of 
Guise  by  Poltrot  gave  the  Huguenots 
peace  and  religious  freedom.  It  was  an 
accident,  says  La  Noue,  "^w/  troubla 
toute  lafesteP  In  his  last  moments  the 
murdered  man  breathed  no  word  of  sus- 
picion against  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
though  Poltrot  in  his  tortures  accused 
the  admiral  and  Theodore  Beza  of  having; 
instigated  the  crime.  Reading  the  accu- 
sation by  the  light  of  the  lives  of  these 
two  men,  it  is  simply  impossible  and 
absurd.  Prince  Caraman  Chimay,  it  is 
true,  in  his  zeal  to  blacken  the  character 
of  Coligny,  finds  in  his  departure  for 
Normandy  a  proof  of  complicity.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  of  innocence. 
Had  Coligny  been  cognizant  of  Poltrot's 
intention,  he  would  have  remained  on  the 
spot,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  its  success.  But  the  rumour 
once  started  —  very  likely  it  was  in- 
vented by  the  Catholics  —  grew  and 
spread.  At  first  the  admiral  took  no  no- 
tice of  it.  But  it  was  too  much  in  the 
interests  of  his  enemies  to  let  it  die; 
forced  to  notice  it,  he  wrote  at  last  to 
the  queen  a  characteristic,  stubborn, 
honest,  letter  — 

Do  not  think  [he  saysl  that  I  speak  in  re- 
gret of  Monsieur  dc  liuisc,  for  I  think  his 
(|,.  .fi,  iiw.  ..r..,,...f  ..  .  >  1  ^\yy^  cou'.ii  h.-ip{>cn  to 
t-  ic  Church  of  God,  and 

/  -.nd  to  my  house.  ...  I 

luivc  looked  tor  luy  enemy  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  if  I  could  have  pointed  a  cannon  at 
him  I  would  have  done  it.  I  would  have 
sp.ircd  no  me.ins  allowed  hy  the  laws  of  war 
to  rid  niystlf  of  so  great  an  enemy,  but  I  have 
not  armed  the  hand  of  a  murderer. 

His   whole    life,    his    corres|x>Qdence, 
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the  opinions  formed  of  him  by  his  great- 
est enemies  acquit  him  of  it.  And  yet 
his  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  an  enemy 
jars  upon  modern  ears,  and  the  hatred 
breathed  in  his  letter  to  the  queen  shows 
the  great  admiral  at  his  worst.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  said  before,  if  ever 
man  had  a  right  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
his  enemy  it  was  Coligny.  Guise  had 
brought  about  this  war  ;  Guise  was  the 
man  who  made  him  chargeable  with  re- 
bellion and  lese-jnajeste J  it  was  Guise 
who  broke  the  Edict  of  January  ;  Guise 
had  robbed  him  of  the  favour  of  Henry, 
and  it  was  Guise  who  kept  him  from  the 
favour  of  Charles. 

The  death  of  Guise  brought  the  peace 
of  Amboise,  signed  by  Condd.  It  gave 
terms  less  favourable  than  those  of  the 
Edict  of  January  to  the  Reformed,  but 
still  granted  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
Coligny  for  a  third  time  resumed  his 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  French 
colonies  in  America.  One  of  Riband's 
companions,  Laudronniere,  was  chosen 
to  command  a  new  expedition,  which, 
like  the  last,  consisted  entirely  of  Hugue- 
nots. They  sailed,  arrived  in  Florida, 
and  settled  down  on  good  terms  with  the 
natives,  from  whom  at  first  they  received 
supplies  of  food.  When  these  failed  and 
it  became  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
the  old  soldiers,  who  mostly  formed  the 
settlement,  grew  impatient.  It  was  a 
quite  and  monotonous  life  ;  they  wanted 
the  excitement  of  fighting,  and  were  set 
to  till  the  earth.  Finally,  half  of  them 
embarked  on  one  of  the  ships,  and  went 
buccaneering  on  the  Spanish  Main,  to  be 
no  more  heard  of.  Coligny,  to  set  things 
right,  sent  out  another  fleet  under  Ri- 
band, recalling  Laudronniere.  The  ill- 
luck  which  followed  all  the  admiral's 
American  enterprises  caused  Riband's 
fleet  to  be  shattered  and  dispersed  by  a 
storm.  The  Spaniards  attacked  the  set- 
tlement and  murdered  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  it,  except  a  few  who  escaped 
in  the  only  vessel  left.  With  his  usual 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  admiral  immedi- 
ately fitted  out  another  expedition  of 
three  ships  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men,  which  he  intrusted  to  Pierre 
Bertrand,  son  of  Baron  de  Montluc,  the 
savage  persecutor  of  Guienne.  This 
time  he  left  the  choice  of  the  men  to  the 
captain,  who  picked  out  all  the  rascals 
and  dare-devils  of  Guienne,  and  went  off 
gasconading  of  the  great  things  he  was 
going  to  do.  Nothing  was  done,  because 
Bertrand  was  killed  in  an  attack  on 
Madeira,  and  the  rest  came  home. 


The  peace,  broken  by  continual  dis- 
turbances, lasted  for  four  years.  During 
this  time  the  admiral  was  in  the  highest 
favour  at  court  ;  Charles  approved  of  his 
colonial  schemes  ;  the  meeting  of  the 
^' Petits  etats''''  at  Moulins  pronounced 
him  guiltless  of  Guise's  death.  Andelot 
was  restored  to  his  charge  of  the  infantry, 
and  the  Huguenots  had  a  perio^  of  com- 
parative rest,  during  which,  however, 
they  stood  harnessed,  as  it  were,  and 
ready  for  battle,  if  the  occasion  should 
arise  again.  Most  of  Coligny's  time  was 
spent  at  Chatillon,  in  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  children.  He  read  and  studied  ; 
he  established  and  maintained  at  his  own 
expense  a  college  in  Chatillon,  where 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  were  taught, 
"  declaring  always  that  education  was  the 
greatest  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
nation."  He  set  an  example  of  toleration, 
so  that  there  was  no  place  in  France 
where  a  priest  was  so  safe  as  in  Chatil- 
lon ;  he  governed  his  household  by  strict 
religious  rule,  holding  prayers  morning 
and  evening,  with  singing  and  preaching  ; 
he  gave  daily  audience  to  the  deputies  of 
the  churches  ;  he  restrained  the  zeal  of 
the  ministers,  whose  enthusiasm  was  al- 
ways threatening  difficulties  ;  and  he  or- 
ganized his  great  plan  for  carrying  aid  to 
the  revolted  Netherlands.  Of  all  Coli- 
gny's schemes  this  was  the  nearest  to  his 
heart.  War  with  Spain  would  discon- 
cert the  fanatic  Catholics  ;  it  would  pre- 
vent Catherine  from  looking  to  Philip  for 
assistance  ;  it  would  rid  the  country  of 
the  turbulence  of  idle  soldiers  ;  it  would 
be  a  safety-valve  for  the  zeal  of  his  own 
party  ;  it  would  drown  religious  differ- 
ences in  patriotism.  And  for  himself, 
the  honour  gained  in  civil  contest  was 
nothing  to  that  gained  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  He  had  not  forgotten  St.  Quen- 
tin,  and  longed  to  oppose  a  French  army 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Charles  listened  ; 
at  Philip's  request  he  forbade  French 
subjects  fighting  for  the  revolted  provin- 
ces, but  looked  on  quietly  while  French 
money  raised  six  thousand  men  for  their 
assistance.  It  was  part  of  the  cowardly 
and  selfish  policy  of  Catherine  to  play 
with  both  sides,  waiting  to  see  which 
should  prove  the  stronger.  So,  to  please 
Conde,  Coligny  represented  the  king  as 
godfather  to  his  son.  A  passage  through 
Provence  was  refused  the  Spaniards. 
Coligny  even  proposed  to  lead  the  Hugue- 
nots himself  against  Alva,  and  recom- 
mended raising  six  thousand  Swiss  for 
the  war.  The  Swiss  were  raised,  but  in- 
'  stead  of  remaining  on  the  frontier  they 
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ire  marched  to  Paris.  Then  suddenly  the 
|ght  clouds  of  suspicion  which  had  oeen 
)r    four    years    floalin<j    about  the   sky 
died  themselves  into  a  great  thunder- 
loud  ;  it  was  known  that   Catherine  was 
secret   treaty  with    Alva,  and  through 
|l  the  country  the   order  ran    to  be    up 
id    armed.     It     was     whispered      that 
'hilip   and    Catherine    had   organized    a 
Imuitaneous  massacre  of  all  the  heretics 
once,  and  a  meeting  was  hastily  called 
It  Valery,  attended  by  all  the   Huguenot 
leaders.      Andelot,    as    usual,  clamoured 
for  war,  the  admiral  persuaded  patience. 

Better  endure  the  first  violence  of  the  enemy 
than  begin  it  ourselves.  .  .  .  To  us  would  be 
imputed  all  the  evils  which  are  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  war.  ...  Is  it  tiot  better  to  suffer 
all  that  can  be  done  than  to  ^ve  back  evil  for 
cvili 

The  last  words  are  clearly  apocryphal, 
and  added  by  some  over-zealous  biogra- 
phers.* Peace,  always  peace,  if  possible, 
was  the  admiral's  constant  policy.  Peace 
strengthened  the  Huguenots  ;  peace 
brought  them  fresh  recruits  ;  peace  gave 
them  organization  and  enthusiasm  ; 
peace  enabled  Coligny  to  stretch  into 
every  corner  of  the  country  his  electric 
wires  of  secret  intelligence.  And  he  was 
too  strong  even  for  the  court.  Catherine, 
who  knew  what  was  coming,  sent  spies 
to  report  on  the  admiral's  movements. 
They  could  only  report,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  that  he  was  gathering  in  his 
vintage  ;  on  the  28ih  fifty  towns  were  in 
the  power  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
war  was  begun.  It  was  this  rapidity  and 
secrecy  which  made  the  admiral  so  for- 
midable. Condd  again  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  king's  person.  Had 
that  attempt  succeeded,  the  future  of 
France  would  have  been  written  in  very 
different  colours,  for  Coligny  knew  his 
power  over  the  kin^,  and'a'  week  after 
Charles  should  fall  into  his  hands  he 
would  have  been  leading  the  Huguenots 
in  person.  But  the  project  failed.  Then 
came  the  battle  of  St.  Denys,  the  most 
skilful,  the  most  audacious,  and  the 
most  successful  that  Coligny  ever  fought. 
Though  he  had  but  three  thousand  men 
against  eighteen  thousand,  led  by  the 
constable,  the  battle  was  drawn,  and  the 
next  day  the  Catholics  refused  to  renew 
it.  Three  months  later  came  the  treaty 
of  Longjumeau,  in    virtue  of    which  the 


•  La  Noue,  who  knew  th.it  CoHfjny  was  no  hN^pocrite, 
does  not  give  them.  Ccrtainlv  the  .idmir.il,  careful  to 
put  off  the  day  of  civil  war  ar,  loti^  .is  possible,  was  not 
a  man  to  '*  suifer  all  that  can  be  domt.  ' 
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Huguenots  sent  back  their  German  aux- 
iliariesy  and  dispersed  to  their  homes.  It 
was  a  peace  intended  by  the  court  to  ef- 
fect this  dispersion  ;  it  had  been  signed 
by  Cond^,  without  any  guarantee  but  the 
word  of  Catherine,  and  against  the  admi- 
ral's advice.  But  he  was  not  then  able 
to  advise  or  to  protest  against  the  offered 
terms.  For  his  eldest  son,  Gaspard,  a 
boy  of  the  brightest  promise,  was  taken 
from  him.  The  father  writes  to  his  wife 
in  words  which  do  not  try  to  conceal  the 
anguish  of  his  soul :  — » 

Rem      ■  ■       " 

in  dyit 

rest  if  it  be  His  will.  Do  thou  the  same  if 
thou  wishest  for  His  blessing,  for  in  Him 
alone  is  all  our  hope.  Adieu,  I  hope  to  see 
thee  soon,  which  is  now  my  only  joy. 

It  is  a  hope  that  will  not  be  realized, 
for  his  wife  is  to  leave  him  too.  She 
writes  from  her  death-bed  in  noble  lan- 
guage, that  she 

is  unhappy  indeed  in  dying  far  from  the  sight 
of  him  whom  she  has  always  loved  better  than 
herself :  that  she  conjures  him,  for  her  own 
sake,  if  he  has  ever  loved  her,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children.    '    '         i)f  her  lov'  ,  "to 

the  end  in  t  if  God,  an  1- 

vancement  01  i...,.  ..;  :   thai  as  >:,v. ais 

affection  for  the  king,  she  prays  him  to  re- 
member that  God  is  the  first  .Master,  that  He 
must  first  be  served  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  other. 

So  saying,  the  good  wife  died. 

'•Mon  Dieu!"  crier'  ('y^ • t^v,,^ 

que  t'ai-je  fait  ?  quel  ]  >r 

estre  si  rudcment  chasi  ie 

maux?  " 

Peace  came,  but  no  rest,  c  )i:gny  re- 
tired to  Chiltillon,  protesting  in  a  letter 
to  Catherine  his  undiminished  loyally. 
Then  fresh  troubles.  The  Rciters  re- 
fused to  leave  France  without  payment. 
A  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs  was  raised, 
and  sent  by  the  admiral  within  the  prom- 
ised time.  About  twenty  miles  east  of 
ChAtillon  stands  the  town  of  Auxerre, 
then  garrisoned  by  troops  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  By  some  of  these 
the  admiral's  messengers,  bearing  the 
money,  were  set  upon  and  robbed  of  the 
whole.  Nor  was  tiierc  any  redress.  He 
wrote  to  Charles,  to  Catherine,  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  claiming  justice.  He 
was  put  of!  with  promises.  Then  he  was 
ordered  to  reduce  his  personal  escort 
from  a  hundred  to  fifty  lances ;  one  of 
his  gentlemen  was  murdered  by  soldiers 
of  the  same  garrison  of  Auxerre  that  bad 
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robbed  Ws  messengers  ;  shots  were  fired 
at  himself  ;  and  the  president  of    Dijon 
refused  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the 
pretence   of    being   otherwise   occupied. 
Condd,   meantime,    was    menaced    in  his 
castle    of    Noyers,    whither    Coligny    re- 
paired to  concert  measures.     From  Noy- 
ers  he  wrote  again  to  the  king,  bitterly 
complaining  that  some  one  was  blinding 
his  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  kingdom. 
Catherine  answered  the  letter  by  renewed 
promises    of    justice,   giving    immediate 
proofs  of  her  honesty  by  the  appointment 
of  Tavannes,  the  admiral's  bitter  enemy, 
to  investigate   the  affair.     Coligny's   let- 
ters  show  his  appreciation  of  her  inten- 
tions :  "  Madame,"  he  writes,  "it  is  not 
possible   to   express  better,  in  writings 
a   disposition   to   do  justice.  .  .  .  But  I 
should  like  to  ask  when   the  first   justice 
has  been  done  for  the  infinite  number  of 
murders  we  have  complained  of."     Then 
came  certain  intelligence  that  Condd  and 
Coligny  were   both   to   be   seized.     The 
admiral  hastened  to  Noyers,  where  Conde 
was  residing,  and  they  resolved  on  escap- 
ing at  once  across  the  Loire.     It  was  a 
perilous  journey  of  forty  miles,  through  a 
country  crowded  with  enemies  and  spies  ; 
they  were  encumbered  with  women  and 
children.     Their  escort  was   feeble,  but 
'by  starting  in  the  night  they  eluded  the 
troops    which    Guise  was   concentrating 
upon    the    castle,  and  managed  to  reach 
the  river,  whose  waters  were  low,  before 
their  pursuers  caught  up  with  them.    Once 
across  the  river,  they  were  safe.    Protest- 
ant writers  love  to  tell  how  the  waters  of 
the  Loire  miraculously  rose  and  flooded 
the  ford  when  the  enemy  tried  to  cross. 
La    Rochelle    welcomed    the     fugitives. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  brought  her  boy,  young 
Henry,  to  join  the  cause  of  religious  lib- 
erty.    A  royal  edict  appeared,  forbidding 
any   but   the  Catholic   religion,  and  the 
third  religious  war  began  again,  the  last 
that  Coligny,  Andelot,  and  Conde  would 
ever  fight. 

The  position  of  La  Rochelle  gave  the 
admiral  the  command  of  the  sea.  He 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  which, 
under  Chastelier  Portant,  kept  the  com- 
munication open  with  the  English  ports, 
and  waged  implacable  war  on  the  ships 
of  all  Catholic  countries.  Like  his  infan- 
try, his  sailors  were  subjected  to  a  disci- 
pline the  rules  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  those  adopted  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  his  fleet  of  the  Gueux\'(\  imi- 
tation. Only  men  of  good  reputation 
were  enlisted  ;  a  minister  was  to  sail  with 
every  .vesiiel ;  and  a  third  of  the  spoil  was 


to  go  to  the  cause.  The  little  Huguenot 
fleet  of  Coligny  was  thus  the  model  of 
the  great  Dutch  navy. 

As   regards   the   land  forces,   Coligny 
had  never  before  been  able  to  raise  so 
powerful  an  army.     For  the  first  time  it 
seemed  as  if  he'  was  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  equal  terms.     Twenty  thousand  men, 
without  counting  the  Germans,   were  in 
the   field,    fully    armed    and    well-disci- 
plined.    Opposed  to  them  was  the  Cath- 
olic   army,  equal    in    strength    but   infe- 
rior   in     discipline,   commanded     nomi- 
nally by  the  Duke  of   Anjou,   really  by 
Tavannes.     All  through  a  long   and  ex- 
ceptionally    severe     winter,    a    war    of 
skirmishes  went    on,  in  which    the  skill 
and  daring   of  the   admiral  inspired  the 
enemy,  as   Tavannes  tells  us,  with  an  in- 
creasing dread  and  admiration.      These 
hostilities  took  place  in  the  flat   country 
lying  between  Chatellerault  and  Poitiers, 
and,  later  on,  further  north,  the  Catholics 
being  slowly  driven  back,  between    the 
rivers    Loiret    and    Vienne.     With    the 
spring  these  temporary  advantages  were 
lost;  the  Catholics,    largely    reinforced, 
pushed  southwards,  driving  the   Hugue- 
nots back  upon  the  Charente,  and  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1569,  the  battle  of  Jarnac 
was    fought,  and    Condd  killed.     The  de- 
feat itself  was    nothing ;  the    Huguenot 
soldiers  retired   in  good   order,  and  the 
enemy  did  not  follow  up  the  victory  ;  but 
the  death  of  the  prince  was  a  blow  which 
seemed  at  first  fatal  to  the  cause.     Even 
Coligny,  the   man  of   so   many    reverses, 
did  not  dare  at  first  to  send  the    news  to 
La  Rochelle.     Jeanne  d'Albret  raised  the 
soldiers  from  despair,  and  she   came   to 
the  camp  and  rode  along  the  ranks  with 
her  son  Henry  on  her  right,  and  Condd's 
son  on  her  left.     She  addressed  the  men 
in   words  which  burned  with  enthusiasm 
and  maternal  love  ;  she   gave  them    her 
dominions,  her    treasures,   her  life,    her 
son.     All  should    be    sacrificed    to    the 
sacred  cause  of  religious  liberty.     Jarnac 
was  forgotten  in  the  shouts  that  greeted 
her  in  reply,  and  Coligny  was  the  first  to 
swear  fidelity  to  Henry  of    Navarre,  thus 
proclaimed  general  of  the  Huguenot  army 
in  his  fifteenth  year. 

It  was  with  a  heart  heavy  for  other 
reasons  that  the  admiral  entered  his  last 
campaign.  His  little  daughter,  the  Rende 
whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  was  taken 
from  him,  and  a  few  weeks  after  his 
brother,  the  impetuous  and  gallant  Ande- 
lot, died  at  Saintes.  Andelot  had  not 
the  military  genius  of  the  admiral,  but  he 
was  a  good  soldier,  rapid  and  impetuous, 
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taken  from  u*  ail  they  cikn. 
'.he  will  of  God  we  ihall  be 
ere  with  courage  in   the 


•  brave  to  rashness,  and  a  Protestant  with  )  Jesus  Christ,  our  chief,  who  has  gone  before 

as  much  conviction  as  the   admiral,  and    u^-     Men  h  "        ' 

more  fervour.  His  last  words  were  pn^ 
phetic,  "Z<z  France  aura  beaucoup  tic 
ffiaux  .  .  .  mais  tout  tombera  sur  PEs- 
pagnol.  Je  ne  resve  point,  vion  frire^ 
thorn  me  de  Dieu  me  I'a  dit.^*  Condd's 
death  and  the  youth  of  Henry  made 
Coligny  for  the  first  time  absolute  mas- 
ter. It  is  chiefly  in  this,  the  last  act  of 
his  military  career,  that  we  see  his  real 
genius.  Crushed  at  Jarnac,  he  is  ready 
a  week  later  to  take  the  field  again  ;  he 
is  successful  at  Roche  Abeille,  and  over- 
runs Poitou.  He  is  crushed  again  by 
superior  numbers  at  Moncontour,  the 
most  disastrous  of  all  his  defeats  ;  and 
the  day  after  the  battle  he  is  prepared 
with  a  new  plan  of  action,  if  the  men  will 
only  follow  him,  more  audacious,  more 
unexpected  than  any  he  had  yet  tried. 
But  the  men  would  not  follow  him  :  worn 
out  by  so  many  defeats,  overpowered  by 
numbers  alw.iys  superior,  they  demanded 
that  terms  should  be  made,  any  terms 
that  could  be  got.  Coligny  was  resolved 
that  no  terms  should  be  made  short  of 
religious  liberty.  Once  more  he  wrote 
to  Jeanne  d'Albret  for  assistance.  Once 
more  that  incomparable  woman  came  to 
the  camp,  bringing  with  her  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  her  jewels,  which  she  had 
sold  and  pawned,  and  again  harangued 
the  soldiers. 

It  was  the  blackest  hour  in  CoHgpy's 
fortunes.  Andelot  dead,  Odet  poisoned 
in  England,  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
proclaimed  a  traitor,  described  by  Pope 
Pius    v.,  though    this  mattered  little,  as 


j'l.iLiiLc  (ii  viriuc. 

Behind  the  Hugfuenot  fortrestcs  of 
Angouldmc  and  Saint  lean  d'Angcly  he 
reformed  the  wreck  of  h\%  forces  and 
started  by  long  and  ra  <-%  south- 

wards, leaving  theenc  ise  them- 

selves with  the  siege  ol  .Sami  Jean  d'An- 
gely.  The  soldiers,  their  spirits  raised 
by  the  prospect  of  more  fightiug,  sang  as 
they  marched  — 

Lc  Prince  de  Condd 
II  a  est^  tu^  : 
Mais  mr-  "  "*  Imiral 

Mil  enci 

Avcc  la  U auld. 

Pour  chasser  tous  ces  papaux,  papaux,  papaoz. 

Besides  his  Frenchmen  the  admiral 
had  with  him  on  this  adventurous   march 

the  Reiters,  three  thou        '  nd  a 

little  band  of  one  hun  ien, 

of  whom  twelve  only  sui ».»  1  i..^  ».ater. 
In  Navarre,  Montgomery,  with  the  "army 
of  the  viscounts," 'had  gained  a  signal 
advantage  over  the  Catholic  invaders. 
The  admiral  journeyed  south  to  effect  a 
junction  with  his  forces.  Strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  numerous  arque- 
busiers  in  Gascony,  Coligny  passed  the 
winter  at  Montauban,  and  early  in  the 
year,  while  the  mountain-passes  were  yet 
dangerous  with  the  winter  ice,  he  set  out 
to  meet  Montgomery,  and  turned  his  face 
northwards.  Tiie  court  at  Paris,  in  pro- 
found i-jnorance  of  his  movements,  be- 
lieved him  to  be  safe  in  the  south,  still 


a  detestable,   infamous,  and  execrable 

man,"    his  house   at    Chalillon  pillaged,    cowed   by   the   disaster    of   ^/ :">ur. 

and  all   his   treasures   scattered,  blamed    They  were  deceived  :  from  ilet, 

by  his  own  friends  for  the   death  of   the  ;  from  every  hill  of  B<5arn,  the  ..,.......,,  the 

prince,  with  a  dejected   army,  most  men  !  Cevennes,  the    Huguenots  poured  forth 


would  have  given  up  the  struggle.  His 
fleet  might  take  his  children  and  himself 
to  England.  Why  not  fly,  and  let  the 
cause  perish  as  it  might  }  Had  he  done 
so,  there  would  have  been  apologists  to 
defend  his  conduct.  We  should  be  told 
that  he  had  done  all,  risked  all,  and  lost 
all ;  but  it  was  his  duly  at  the  last  to 
rescue  his  family  and  to  save  his  life  for  i 
happier  times.  Coligny,  like  his  friend 
William  of  Orange,  was  made  of  more 
stubborn  stuff. 

"  We  must  not,"  he  writes  to  his  boys,  after 
the  sack  of  Chalillon,  **  count  upon  wl. 
called   property,  but   rather   pKice   our 
elsewhere   than   on  cnrth,  and   acquire 
means  than  those  which  we  sec  with  our 
or  touch  with  our  hands.     We  must  i^ 


from  their  hiding-p'.ic  s  to  join  the  ad- 
miral's armv,  as  s;  son  the  roll- 
ing snowball.  Fi-  s  way  through 
a  hostile  country,  cro:»iing  rivers  whose 
bridges  were  broken,  camping  in  villages 
whose  people  had  fled,  leaving,  perforce, 
his  wounded  behind  hi.-n,  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  dead,  he  lost  six  thousand  men 
between    Nimes  and   St.    Etiennc ;    but 


■  'ts  of  his  men  u 
e  whose  all  is 
c.     Amor  '  • 
:  Navarre. 

^...    an<l    SI, 

as  those 
>n  a  sin- 

was  the  : 

Ci.'I:  jnv  ■'.        .             _ : 

id;  and 

>  .    iM.    The 

check  was  at  St.  Etienn*?, 
\y  fell  ill.    For  a  week  his 
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life  was  despaired  of,  and  already  the 
chiefs  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  Louis  of 
Nassau  as  a  probable  successor,  when 
the  admiral  recovered  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle 
a^ain.  Two  messengers  from  Catherine, 
who  tried  her  usual  Fabian  policy,  were 
waiting  his  recovery.  They  would  treat 
with  no  one  else.  "  The  Huguenot  cause," 
said  one  of  the  chiefs,  "does  not  depend 
on  the  illness  or  death  of  the  admiral."  "  If 
he  were  dead,"  replied  Goutant  Biron,  the 
ambassador, "  we  would  not  offer  you  a 
cup  of  water."  It  was  true  :  there  were 
other  leaders,  gallant  captains,  soldiers  as 
brave  as  Andelot,  statesmen  as  wise  as 
Odet,  beaux  sabreurs  like  Montgomery 
and  La  Rochefoucauld  ; .  but  there  was 
no  leader  of  the  Huguenots  beside  Co- 
ligny.  One  other  there  had  been  —  Con- 
de  —  but  he  was  dead;  one  other  there 
might  have  been  —  Jeanne  d'Albret  — 
but  she  was  a  woman.  It  was  Coligny 
who  thought  for  all,  worked  for  all,  pro- 
vided for  all.  It  was  Coligny  who  disci- 
plined the  unruly  soldierly,  trying  to 
maintain  among  them,  even  in  civil  war, 
the  virtues  of  Christian  life ;  only  for 
Coligny  would  the  jealous  chiefs  work  in 
concert  ;  to  the  common  sense  of  Co- 
ligny only  would  the  fanatic  ministers  de- 
fer their  zeal  ;  he  it  was,  and  none  other, 
whom  his  party  trusted.  And,  which  has 
been  given  to  few  men,  it  was  Coligny 
alone  whom  the  Catholics  trusted.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  tribute  to  his  worth 
than  the  fact  that  even  Catherine  trusted 
implicitly  the  word  as  well  as'the  strength 
of  the  admiral.  "Were  the  admiral  dead, 
she  would  not  offer  the  Huguenots  a  cup 
of  water." 

He  did  not  die  ;  he  recovered,  and 
pushed  on.  Fresh  messengers  came  to 
parley,  the  court  was  panic-stricken.  At 
Arnay  le  Due,  in  Burgundy,  he  met  Cor- 
sd  with  12,500  men,  and  beat  him  with 
seven  thousand ;  he  pushed  on  to  La 
Charitd,  and  was  within  forty  miles  of 
Paris  before  the  Catholics  could  realize 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  still  hiding  be- 
hind St.  Jean  d'Angely.  Catherine  gave 
way,  as  she  always  did,  trusting  once 
more,  like  her  ally,  Philip,  to  time.  On 
the  8th  of  August,  1570,  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  which 
gave  the  Reformed  liberty  of  religion  in 
every  town  they  then  held,  complete  civil 
equality,  freedom  from  all  disabilities  in 
the  universities,  schools,  and  hospitals, 
and,  as  guarantees  of  good  faith,  the 
towns  of  La  Rochelle,  Cognac,  Montau- 
ban,  and  La  Charitd.     It  was  a  peace  that 


granted  more  than  any  previous  one,  be- 
cause it  was  the  doing  of  Coligny  alone. 
There  were  guarantees  this  time,  be- 
sides the  perjured  faith  of  Catherine, 
and  Coligny's  work  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  so  far  as  the  Huguenot  cause, 
seemed  accomplished. 

Peace  was  signed,  but  the  flames  of 
rage  and  discontent  were  not  so  easily 
trampled  out.  Yet  Coligny  assured  the 
ministers  at  Zurich  that  it  would  be  last- 
ing, trusting,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
strength  and  stubborn  power  of  resist- 
ance proved  by  his  party,  to  the  faith  of 
Catherine,  and  to  his  own  influence  over 
the  king.  These  things,  he  thought, 
were  enough  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
trigues of  the  pope  and  Philip,  of  the 
Guisards  and  the  fanatics.  For  Teligny, 
^' parte paix'''  Teligny,  and  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau had  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
with  the  court,  and  the  admiral  was  once 
more  in  favour  with  the  king. 

There  is  no  doubt,  incredible  as  was 
the  subsequent  treachery  of  this  misera- 
ble boy,  that  Charles  at  this  time  grew  to 
admire  and  love  the  admiral  beyond  all 
other  men.  He  heard  from  him,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  triumphal  march 
of  Charles  VIII.  through  Italy,  the  he- 
roic defeats  of  Francis,  and  the  glory 
that  was  to  be  won  in  a  war  with  his  he- 
reditary enemy,  Spain.  Coligny  showed 
him  the  Low  Countries,  eager  to  take  him- 
self in  exchange  for  Philip  ;  he  offered 
the  whole  of  the  Huguenot  forces  to  aid 
him;  he  awakened  in  the  king  the  war- 
like spirit  of  the  Valois.  He  did  more  :  he 
showed  Charles,  brought  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  duplicity,  what  loyalty  meant, 
for  he  gave  up  all  the  guarantees  of  peace, 
the  cities  of  refuge,  and  threw  the  Hu- 
guenots upon  the  honour  of  the  king.* 
This  frank  submission  made  a  profound 
impression  on  Charles's  plastic  mind,  and 
no  doubt  greatly  astonished  Catherine 
by  its  simplicity.  For  the  next  four 
months   the   admiral   was    constantly   at 

*  "  As  soon  as  the  king  gave  him  and  his  partisans 
ilie  exercise  of  their  reUgion,  it  was  he  who  first  laid 
down  his  arms  without  keeping  a  single  city  as  hostage, 
but  gave  them  all  up  every  one:  and  when  he  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  keep  them  for  himself  and  his 
people,  he  replied  that  they  could  do  no  more  guilty 
thing  than  thus  to  keep  cities  belonging  to  the  king ; 
and  since  he  permitted  them  the  free  use  of  their  re- 
ligion, what  did  they  want  more  ?  .  .  .  nussy  telle 
bonte  le  fit  perdre  ;  car  s^  il  se  fust  reservi  de  bonnes 
villes  on  etist  dix  fois  songe  h  la  /aire  mourir.''''  — 
Brantome. 

"  L' Admiral  dit  qu'il  envoyait  A.  la  non  feinte  parole 
et  serment  de  sa  Majeste,  1' hazard  du  manquement  de 
laqnelle  laymoit  mieux  encourir  que  rctomber  an  labeur 
des  guerres  civiles,  travail,  dan-rer,  et  incommmoditd 
d'amis,  d'ennemis,  et  de  ndcessit^  :  qu'il  ayraoit  mietix 
perir  que  d'y  retomber."  — Tavannes. 
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views  with  the  Ivin;^.  He  took  a  second 
wife,  the  Lady  Jacqueline  d  Enlremont, 
and  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his 
daughter  Louise  married  to  his  friend 
Teligny.  Charles  gave  him  permission 
to  send  off  another  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies — remark  that  he  returns 
again  to  his  favourite  scheme.  And  then, 
happy  for  a  time,  he  gave  way  to  those 
dreams  of  great  things  which  always, 
even  at  the  very  darkest  hours,  lit  up  the 
t  horizon    of  his   life  :  France   united  and 

victorious ;  Spain  humiliated  ;  French 
colonies  in  America  ;  French  commerce 
extended  ;  the  French  navy  a  great  force  ; 
the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power ;  a 
system  of  universal  education  ;  for  him- 
self the  command  of  an  army  against 
Alva,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Guises. 

Into  these  projects  he  threw  himself 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature.  ^''Qui 
empesche  la  guerre  dEspagne  iCest  pas 
bon  Frant^ais  ct  a  une  croix  rouge  dans  le 
ventre^''  he  said  to  Tavannes,  who  was  in 
the  opposite  interest ;  and  to  Strozzi  and 
BrantOme,  he  said,  "  Praise  God,  all  goes 
well  ;  before  long  we  shall  have  driven 
out  these  Spaniards  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  made  our  own  king  the  master, 
or  died  in  the  attempt,  and  I  the  first." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  his 
eagerness  to  promote  this  war,  in  which 
alone  he  saw  the  chance  of  lasting  peace, 
he  fairly  offered  the  king  his  choice  be- 
tween it  and  a  renewal  of  civil  war.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  which  the  king 
would  have  chosen,  but  for  Catherine. 
She  was  afraid  ;  she  thought  that  fanati- 
cism would  prove  stronger  than  patriot- 
ism. She  was  afraid  ;  it  is  the  sad  re- 
frain that  runs  through  the  history  of 
three  reigns ;  the  queen-mother  was 
afraid.  Like  all  cowardly  natures,  Cath- 
erine hated  those  whom  she  feared.  She 
hated  the  Guises  all  through  ;  she  hated 
Philip;  she  hated  the  constable;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  she  hated  Coligny. 
When  her  hatred  of  him  was  greater  than 
her  haired  of  the  Guises,  she  compassed 
his  death. 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  rumours,  partial 
outbreaks,  and  murders,  things  seemed 
going  well,  yet  Coligny  had  misgivings. 
He  writes  to  the  ministers  at  Zurich  in 
January,  1572:  *•  I  pray  you,"  he  says, 
"  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  that  as  the  devil 
does  not  sleep  in  ill-doing,  you,  for  your 
part,  will  watch  to  break  liis  designs  and 
practices,  and  bear  the  memory  of  me  in 
your  prayers."  In  March,  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret   arrived  at   Brest,  and  in  April  she ' 
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signed  tlr  •  contract  between  her 

son  and  c  de  Vilois.     Charles 

wrote  in  May  lu  his  ati  at  Con- 

stantinople, that  his  mi:  at  upoa 

war  with  Spain.  TIjc  ?>•  tncrUndcr* 
achieved  some  slight  success  :  there  were 
negotiations  with  Iilizd)eih,  but  then 
came    bad    fortune.      The    West-Indian 


expedition  was  cut  to  ; 
mingo,  Genlis  was  deft- 
he  was  leading  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  :  and 
tions  were  shaken.  ( 
memoir  :  the  time  for 
he  said,  was  past.     V\ 


•  St.  Do- 
le force 
of  the 
resolu* 
w  up  a 
i  Spain, 
1  never 
to  Louis  of 


forgive  the  reception  gi 
Nassau  :  no  time  like  tne  present  for  in- 
evitable war  :  honour  called  for  reprisals 
for  the  French  subjects  murdered  in 
America.  Every  Protestant  power  would 
aid,  and  the  wounds  of  France  would  be 
healed  when  her  soldiers  were  once  more 
fighting  on  a  foreign  soil.  And  then  the 
admiral  played  his  last  card.  The  decep- 
tion of  the  queen-mother  was  at  last 
patent  to  him  ;  all  her  lies  and  treach- 
eries lay  unrolled  before  him  like  a  map. 
Who  were  the  real  enemies  of  his  policy  ? 
Who  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  court  to 
Philip  ?  Who  were  the  traitors  to 
France  ?  Those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
the  king,  his  mother  and  his  brother. 
He  told  the  king  the  truth,  and  proved 
it.  "  What  have  you  learned,"  asked 
Catherine,  "in  your  long  interview  with 
the  admiral.**"  "I  have  learned,  mad- 
am," replied  her  son  furiously,  "that  the 
two  greatest  enemies  I  have  are  you  and 
my  brother." 

And  then  Catherine  resolved  to  destroy 
Coligny,  and  with  him,  his  parly.*  Men 
wrote  warning  letters  to  the  admiral,  but 
he  laughed  at  them,  for  his  influence  was 
greater  than  ever  with  the  king.  On  the 
7th  of  August  he  wrote  to  La  Rochelle, 
thanking  God  that  the  king's  mind  was 
turned  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
"  V0U5  tt'aveSy  Dieu  merely  nulle  o:cajiom 
de  craindrey  On  the  nth,  William  of 
Orange  prayed  him  to  hasten  his  depart- 
ure for  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  iSih  they 
celebrated  in  great  amity  an  '  '  "lum- 

per the  marriage  of  Henry  a  et ; 

at  the  cathedral  of  Notre   I '  ad- 

miral pointed  to  the  flags  t  en 

captured    at     Jarnac    and  .  >ur, 

promising  soon  to  replace  them  by  others 
more  worthy  of  France.  Those  others 
were  never  to  be  hung  there,  for  the  ad- 


•  "  I**  Tornt  .   .  .  ri 
M.  cTAnpu  u  mort  dr 


>ntelllen  «i 
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miral  had  but  six  more  days  to  live.  To 
his  wife  he  wrote,  betraying  a  certain  un- 
easiness — 

If  I  looked  only  for  my  own  contentment  I 
should  have  far  more  pleasure  in  seeing  yOu 
than  I  have  in  this  court,  and  for  more  rea- 
sons than  I  can  tell  you  .  .  .  je  pry  noster 
Seigneur,  ma  mie,  vous  avoir  en  sa  saincte 
garde  et  protection. 

Maurevel,  the  hired  assassin  of  the 
Guises  and  of  Catherine,  was  already 
taking  his  measures. 

On  the  22nd,  the  admiral  was  called  by 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  settle  a  difference 
between  two  of  his  gentlemen.  The  ar- 
bitration concluded,  Coligny  left  the 
Louvre  to  go  to  his  own  hotel  ;  on  the 
way  he  met  the  king,  going  to  play  tennis 
with  the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  tennis-court,  when  he  left  him, 
and  turned  to  go  home,  accompanied  by 
ten  or  twelve  gentlemen.  In  the  street, 
a  man  offered  him  a  petition,  which  he 
took  and  began  to  read,  walking  slowly 
along  the  road.  Suddenly,  there  was  a 
report  from  the  corner  house,  and  the 
admiral  dropped  the  paper,  one  finger  of 
his  right  hand  being  broken,  and  his  left 
arm  grievously  wounded.  Maurevel  had 
missed  his  cotip. 

The  rest  is  a  tale  ten  times  told.  Let 
us  close  this  brief  sketch  of  Coligny's 
life  with  the  shot  of  Maurevel.  It  was 
mercifully  permitted  to  the  admiral  to  die 
in  the  belief  that  the  boy  whom  he  had 
trusted,  was  true  to  his  word.* 

Coligny,  as  we  have  said,  was  by  no 
means  the  venerable  patriarch  whom  his- 
torians of  the  St.  Bartholomew  invariably 
depict.  He  was  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age,  an  extremely  strong,  healthy,  and 
vigorous  man,  capable  of  any  fatigufe, 
still  fresh  for  any  kind  of  work.  At  a 
stage  in  life's  journey,  when  the  road 
still  stretches  far  ahead,  and  plenty  of 
work  looms  yet  before,  Coligny,  at  least, 
seemed  to  himself  as  yet  to  have  done  but 
one  thing,  the  establishment  of  religious 
liberty  :  all  the  rest  was  still  to  do,  and 


*  "  Unfortunate  death  I  call  it  for  all  France  :  seeing 
the  evils  which  came  of  it  and  yet  will  coma :  for  what 
could  the  king  wish  for  more  than  to  get  rid  of  a  power- 
fvil  enemy,  as  he  deemed  him,  though  he  showed  him 
a  good  face  ?  He  was  going  out  of  a  kingdom  with 
twenty  thousand  of  his  own  partisans,  and,  God  knows, 
the  best :  he  was  going  to  conquer  a  country  as  large  as 
a  kingdom  and  appropriate  it  for  his  king  :  for  himself 
he  wanted  nothing:  all  the  reports  of  that  kind  are 
false  :  he  no  more  wished  to  be  king  of  France  than  I 
do.  But  he  did  wish  to  hold  a  great  charge  under  the 
king,  to  have  the  same  rank  as  he  had  held  under  the 
great  king  Henry,  to  be  his  lieutenant-general,  and  to 
be  gratified  by  certain  gifts,  as  is  but  reasoaable."  — 
Brantome. 


since  he  failed  in  that,  we  are  tempted  at 
first  sorrowfully  to  own  that  all  his  life's 
labours  were  spent  in  vain.  This  was 
not  so.  Coligny  organized  the  Reform, 
and  disciplined  the  Reformers  :  he  showed 
them  their  real  strenjrth.  He  was  the 
first  to  perceive  that  Protestantism  could 
not  become,  in  his  own  time  at  least,  the 
religion  of  the  country.  And  then  he 
claimed,  himself  the  first,  the  principles 
of  religious  toleration.  He  prepared  the 
way,  as  he  set  the  example,  for  his  pupil 
Henry  the  Fourth.  It  was  through  Co- 
ligny, and  no  other,  that  the  Protestants 
enjoyed  religious  liberty  till  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

This  was  only  in  his  capacity  as  chief 
of  the  Huguenot  party.  But  what  else 
did  the  great  admiral  do  ?  It  was  he  who 
first  reduced  the  unruly  soldiers  which 
composed  the  French  infantry  to  disci- 
pline and  order — ''more  than  a  million 
of  lives,"  says  Brantome,  "  saved  by  the 
admiral's  rules."  It  was  he  who  made  it 
possible  for  a  camp  to  be  orderly,  quiet, 
and  God-fearing,  anticipating  Cromwell 
by  exactly  a  hundred  years  :  it  was  by 
the  example  of  Coligny's  fleet  that  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  founded  the  Dutch  navy  ; 
it  was  he  who  foresaw  the  advantages  of 
a  colonial  empire,  and  strove  repeatedly 
to  establish  settlements  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  if  only  as  a  refuge  for 
"  ceux  de  la  religion  j  "  again,  anticipating 
the  Scotch  Puritans,  he  asked  for  free 
and  universal  education,  a  thing  which 
France  has  not  even  yet  obtained  ;  and 
he  saw  how  the  weakness  of  Spain  might 
be  turned  to  the  strength  of  France.  In 
all  these  things,  Coligny  was  far  before 
the  age. 

What  is  as  remarkable  as  his  genius, 
is  the  singularly  bad  luck  that  pursued 
him  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
All  his  projects  were  feasible,  for  the  ad- 
miral was  the  most  sensible  of  men,  but 
all  failed.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  war  the 
discipline  of  his  troops  gave  way,  and  fie 
had  to  bear  with  the  pillage  which  he 
could  not  prevent.  Grievous  to  him  must 
have  been  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the 
waggons  in  which  the  Reilej's  stoi^ed 
their  plunder.  Then  his  colonial  scheme 
came  to  nothing;  he  was  frustrated  in 
his  designs  against  Spain  ;  and  his  death 
was  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  what 
he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  building 
up.  His  life  is  like  that  of  some  hero  of 
tragedy,  in  which  the  inevitable  fate  grad- 
ually closes  more  darkly  round,  with 
deeper  and  deeper  shadow,  but  with  occa- 
sional gleams  of   sunshine,  till  the  time 
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for  the  climax  is  reached.  Coligny  hopes 
and  toils  ;  but  everything  fails.  liis 
heart,  too,  wonld  have  failed,  perhaps, 
had  he  foreseen,  what  seems  the  saddest 
thing  of  any,  the  apostasy  and  worthless- 
ness  of  his  grandchildren. 

Coligny  was  not  a  faultless  man.  He 
was  impatient  of  interference  and  con- 
trol ;  he  was  jealous  of  his  authority  ;  he 
was  over-proud  of  his  birth  ;  he  was 
stern  and  harsh  in  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice.* His  personal  ambition  seems 
sometimes  to  have  led  him  into  disregard 
of  Huguenot  interests,  as  when  he  sur- 
rendered to  Charles  the  cities  which 
formed  the  guarantees  of  faith  ;  and  his 
hatred  of  the  Guises  was  too  excessive 
to  be  based  upon  political  and  religious 
grounds  only.  And  yet  his  virtues  were 
so  great  that  his. lite  has  sunk  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  the  French  ;  the  great 
admiral's  name  is  a  proverb  for  fidelity, 
honesty,  and  courage.  There  was  no 
one  like  him,  so  religious  and  so  true,  in 
an  age  when  there  seemed  no  truth  in  the 
world,  and  religion  was  usually  but  a 
party-cry.  The  name  of  Guise  survives 
in  the  memory  of  no  great  act ;  he  was  a 
gallant  fighting  man,  who  passed  away 
having  received  his  meed  of  praise  ;  the 
admiral  was  far  more  than  this  ;  his 
memory  flourishes  and  is  green,  while 
that  of  his  rival  is  well  nigh  extinct. 

For  three  days  after  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  populace  amused  themselves  with 
dragging  the  headless  trunk  of  Coligny 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  Then  they 
hanged  it  by  the  feet  to  the  gibbet  of 
Montfaucon,  whither,  according  to  some, 
the  king  and  all  the  court  rode  to  see  their 
victim.  But  this  does  not  seem  true. 
During  the  night  a  faithful  servant  stole 
the  mutilated  corpse,  and  placed  it  in  a 
leaden  coffin.  It  was  taken  to  Chantilly, 
the  seat  of  Montmorency,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Chatillon,  where,  for  a  greater 
security,  it  was  built  up  in  a  recess  in 
the  wall.  Strange  to  say,  the  fact  and 
place  were  quite  forgotten  by  the  unworthy 
descendants  of  the  great  Huguenot.  In 
1657   the   last    Coligny  died,  the   family 

•  An  example  of  his  sternness  is  civcn  in  t1u>  vxccw- 
tion  he  orclorcrl  in  Pcrisjonl.     Cert 
treated  his  defeated  i'ri)vtii<,al  soli 
The  admir.il  ordered  rcii;;    iN.     "  '••  ■ 
you  s.iw   notliine   bin 

Klace  he  Kathercd  two 
all  and  killed  thctn  i 
pointed  out  to  him  that  i!u  • 

Rmonf;  those  of  the  pl.icewii  > 

committed.     The  admiral  Tuy- 

ants  of  tlio  same  province,  and  ilic  txainjiic  \\>uld 
serve  for  all.  Coligny  certainly  did  not  carry  on  war 
iu  gloved  hands.    ^ 


title  and  c  Mont- 

morency 1  y,  a  hun- 

dred year^  Uter,  liie  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg was  at  dinner  in  his  chateau  of 
ChAtillon  sur  Loing,  when  they  came  to 
tell  him  that  certain  workmen,  in  execut- 
ing repairs,  had  discovered  in  the  wall  a 
leaden  box,  doubtless  containing  treas- 
ure. It  was  opened,  and  found  to  con- 
tain the  bones  of  the  admiral.  The  duke 
did  not  conceal  his  di- '"•  ■  • '"lent. 
What   were  the  bones  of  aau 

conmirril   to    a  !j.)X    full  oi  ,s  ? 

He 
of  .M 

for  them  in  liis  park  of  .Mauperiuih.  Oa 
one  side  of  the  tomb  was  a  Lalia  epi- 
taph — 

\Ti''ni  illius  Francine  Arlmiralls  Gaspardis  4 

bujuscc  1  ^  in  spem 

.  )nis  hie  su  ni  autcm 

apud  Luin  pro  quo  coiiaUuiiUiirac  pugnavit 

recepta  est. 

And  on  the  other  side,  a  slab,  on  which 
was  inscribed  Voltaire's  account  of  the 
night  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Then 
came  the  Revolution.  Once  more  the 
coffin  was  removed,  this  time  to  Paris  for 
safety.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  after 
the  Restoration,  asked  the  Count  of 
Montesquiou-Fezensac  to  give  it  back, 
and  finally  the  coffin  was  taken  back  to 
Chdtillon,  where  the  bones  of  the  admi- 
ral lie  resting  at  last  and  forever  among 
the  ruins  of  his  own  castle. 


From  The  CorohiU  Ua«anM. 
THRKE   FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER  XX-XVHI. 
THE  OLD,   HALP-PORGOTTEM  JOKE. 

"  Has  he  gone  ? "  Wenna  asked  of  her 
sister  the  ne.\t  day. 

"  Yes,  he  has,"  .M.ibyn  answered  with 
a  proud  and  revengeful  f.ice.  **  It  was 
quite  true  what  Mrs.  Cornish  told  me: 
I've  no  doubt  she  had  her  instructions. 
He  has  just  drivr-  -••  •  '^  '  .uaccstOQ 
on  his  way  to  Lor 

•'  Without  awoj\.  . 

♦'  Would  you  like  to  have  had  another 
^frin  '  of  arguments?"  Mabyn  said  im- 
*'  Oh,  Wenna,  youdon'l  know 
schief  all  this  is  doing.  You  are 
awake  all  night,  you  cry  half  the  day  : 
what  Is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  You  will 
work  yourself  into  a  fever." 

"Yes,  there  must  be  an  end   of   it," 
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Wenna  said  with  decision  —  "  not  for  my-  I 
self  alone,  but  for  others.  That  is  all  the 
reparation  I  can  make  now.  No  girl  in 
all  this  country  has  ever  acted  so  badly 
as  I  have  done  :  just  look  at  the  misery 
I  have  caused  ;  but  now " 

"There  is  one  who  is  miserable  be- 
cause he  loves  you,"  Mabyn  said. 

"Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Roscorla  *has  | 
no  feelings  ?     You  are  so  unjust  to  him  ! ! 
Well,  it   does   not  matter  now  :  all  this 
must  come  to  an  end.     Mabyn,  I    should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Trelyon,  if  just  for  one 
minute." 

"What  will  you  say  to  him,  Wenna?" 
her  sister  said  with  a  sudden  fear. 

"  Something  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 
to  him,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  bet- 
ter." 

Mabyn  rather  dreaded  the  result  of 
this  interview  ;  and  yet,  she  reflected  to 
herself,  here  was  an  opportunity  for  Harry 
Trelyon  to  try  to  win  some  promise 
from  her  sister.  Better,  in  any  case,  that 
they  should  meet  than  that  Wenna  should 
simply  drive  him  away  into  banishment 
without  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  meeting  was  easily  arranged.  On 
the  next  morning,  long  before  Wenna's 
daily  round  of  duties  had  commenced, 
the  two  sisters  left  the  inn,  and  went  over 
the  bridge  and  out  to  the  bold  promon- 
tory of  black  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  There  was  nobody  about.  This 
October  morning  was  more  like  a  sum- 
mer day  :  the  air  was  mild  and  still,  the 
blue  sky  without  a  cloud  ;  the  shining 
sea  plashed  around  the  rocks  with  the 
soft  murmuring  noise  of  a  July  calm.  It 
was  on  these  rocks  long  ago  that  Wenna 
Rosewarne  had  pledged  herself  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Mr.  Roscorla  ;  and  at 
that  time  life  had  seemed  to  her,  if  not 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  at  least  grateful 
and  peaceful.  Now  all  the  peace  had 
gone  out  of  it. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  !  "  Trelyon  said  when 
she  advanced  alone  toward  him — for 
Mabyn  had  withdrawn  —  "it  is  so  good 
of  you  to  come  !  Wenna,  what  has  fright- 
ened you  ?  " 

He  had  seized  bo'th  her  hands  in  his. 
but  she  took  them  away  again.  For  one 
brief  second  her  eyes  had  met  his,  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  wistful  and  despair- 
ing kindliness  in  them  :  then  she  stood 
before  him,  with  her  face  turned  away 
from  him,  and  her  voice  low  and  tremu- 
lous. "  I  did  wish  to  see  you  —  for  once, 
for  the  last  time,"  she  said.  "  If  you  had 
gone  away,  you  would  have  carried  with 
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you  cruel  thoughts  of  me.  I  wish  to  ask 
your  forgiveness " 

"My  forgiveness?" 

"Yes,  for  all  that  you  may  have  suf- 
fered, and  for  all  that  may  trouble  you 
in  the  future  —  not  in  the  long  future,  but 
for  the  little  time  you  will  remember 
what  has  taken  place  here.  Mr.  Trel- 
yon, I  —  I  did  not  know.  Indeed,  it  is 
all  a  mystery  to  me  now,  and  a  great 
misery."  Her  lips  began  to  quiver,  but 
she  controlled  herself.  "And  surely  it 
will  only  be  for  a  short  time,  if  you  think 
of  it  at  all.  You  are  young  —  you  have 
all  the  world  before  you.  When  you  go 
away  among  other  people,  and  see  all 
the  different  things  that  interest  a  young 
man,  you  will  soon  forget  whatever  has 
happened  here." 

"  And  you  say  that  to  me,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  said  the  other  night  that  you 
loved  me  !  It  is  nothing,  then,  for  peo- 
ple who  love  each  other  to  go  away  and 
be  consoled,  and  never  see  each  other 
again  ?  " 

Again  the  lips  quivered :  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  terrible  effort  that  was  need- 
ed to  keep  this  girl  calm.  "  I  did  say 
that,"  she  said. 

"  And  it  was  true  ?  "  he  broke  in. 

"It  was  true  then — it  is  true  now: 
that  is  all  the  misery  of  it,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

"  And  you  talk  of  our  being  separated 
forever!"  he  cried.  "  No,  not  if  I  can 
help  it.  Mabyn  has  told  me  of  all  your 
scruples  :  they  are  not  worth  looking  at. 
I  tell  you  you  are  no  more  bound  to  that 
man  than  Mabyn  is,  and  that  isn't  much. 
If  he  is  such  a  mean  hound  as  to  insist 
on  your  marrying  him,  then  I  will  appeal 
to  your  father  and  mother,  and  they  must 
prevent  him.  Or  I  will  go  to  him  myself 
and  settle  the  matter  in  a  shorter  way." 

"  You  cannot  now,"  she  said  :  "he  has 
gone  away.  And  what  good  would  that 
have  done  ?  I  would  never  marry  any 
man  unless  I  could  do  so  with  a  clear 
and  happy  conscience;  and  if  you  —  if 
you  and  Mabyn  —  see  nothing  in  my 
treatment  of  him  that  is  wrong,  then  that 
is  very  strange  ;  but  I  cannot  acquit  my- 
self. No  :  I  hope  no  woman  will  ever 
treat-  you  as  I  have  treated  him.  Look 
at  his  position  —  an  elderly  man,  with  few 
friends  —  he  has  not  ail  the  best  of  his 
life  before  him  as  you  have,  or  the  good 
spirits  of  youth  ;  and  after  he  has  gone 
away  to  Jamaica,  taking  my  promise  with 
him — oh,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when 
I  think  on  all  that  has  happened  1 " 
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"Then  you've  no  right  to  be,"  said  he 
iotly.     "  It  was  the   most   natural  thing 

to 


the  world  —  and    he  ought 

mown    it  —  that   a  young  girl   who  has 

>een  argued  into   engaging  herself  to  an 

\]d  man    should  consider   her  being   in 

►ve  with  another  man  as  something  of 

[rather  more  importance  — of  a  good  deal 

jore    importance,  I    should    say.     And 

lis  suffering?     He  suffers  no  more  than 

this  lump  of  rock  docs.     That  is  not   his 

[way  of  thinking  —  to  be  bothered  about 

inything.     He  maybe  angry,  yes  —  and 

rexed  for  the  moment,  as  is  natural  —  but 

If  you  think  he  is  going  about   the  world 

'  dth  a  load  of  agony  on  him,  then  you're 

juite  mistaken.     And   if  he  were,  what 

rood   could   you  do  by  making  yourself 

liserable  as  well .''    VVenna,  do  be  reason- 

ible,  now." 

Had  not  another,  on  this  very  spot, 
>rayed  her  to  be  reasonable  ?  She  had 
Fielded  then.  Mr.  Roscorla's  arguments 
rere  incontrovertible,  and  she  had 
ihrinkingly  accepted  the  inevitable  con- 
Jlusion.  Now,  young  Trelyon's  repre- 
lentations  and  pleadings  were  far  less 
>gent,  but  how  strongly  her  heart  went 
rith  him  ! 

No,"  she  said,  as  if  she  were  shaking 
)ff  the  influence  of  the  tempter,  "  I  must 
lot  listen  to  you.  Yet  you  don't  seem 
think  that  it  costs  me  anything  to  ask 
fou  to  bid  me  good-bye  once  and  for  all. 
it  should  be  less  to  you  than  to  me.  A 
[irl  thinks  of  these  things  more  than  a 
jan  —  she  has  little  else  to  think  of:  he 
joes  out  into  the  world  and  forgets.  And 
fou  —  you  will  go  away,  and  you  will  be- 
:ome  such  a  man  as  all  who  know  you 
'will  love  to  speak  of  and  be  proud  of  ; 
and  some  day  you  will  come  back  ;  and 
if  you  like  to  come  down  to  the  inn, 
then  there  will  be  one  or  two  there  glad 
to  see  you.  Mr.  Trelyon,  don't  ask  me 
to  tell  you  why  this  should  be  so.  1 
know  it  to  be  right  :  my  heart  tells  me. 
Now  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you." 

"And  when  1  come  back  to  the  inn, 
will  you  be  there?"  said  he,  becoming 
rather  pale.  "  No  :  you  will  be  married 
to  a  man  whom  vou  will  hate." 

"  Indeed,  no,"  she  said,  with  her  face 
flushing  and  her  eyes  cast  down.  "  How 
can  that  be  alter  what  has  taken  place? 
He  could  not  ask  me.  All  that  1  begged 
of  him  before  he  went  away  was  this  — 
that  he  would  not  ask  me  to  marry  him  ; 
and  if  only  he  would  do  that  I  promised 
never  to  see  you  again  —  after  bidding 
you  good-bye,  as  I  do  now." 

''And  is  that  the  arraugcmeut  ?  "  said 


he  rather  roughly.    "  Are  we  to  play  at 
dog  in  the  m  iti^rer  ?     He  is  not  to  marry 
:  he  will  not  let  any  other 


have  I  you  1 
man  n 


**  Surely  ite  has  some  right  to  consid- 
eration," she  said. 

**  Well,  Wenna,"  said   he,  "  if    • 
made  up  your  mind,  there's  no  n; 
be  said  ;  but  I  think  you  are  neeulc^:>ly 
cruel." 

"You   w     '*  *'         '     *  as   we  are 

parting,"  s  ,ce.     "  Uo 

you  think  ii  ii  uwi.i.,,^  i.i  m-.  .  " 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
a  great  sadness  >'wl  r..in.,.i..,  n.iM  in  his 
eyes  ;  then,  m<i  'liable 

impulse,  he   ca:^  is   and 

kissed  her  on  the  iips.  "  Now,  said  he, 
with  his  face  white  as  dc.ith,  "tell  me 
that  you  will  never  marry  any  other  maa 
as  long  as  you  live." 

"  Yes,  I  will  say  that,"  she  said  to  him 
in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  face  as  white 
as  his  own. 

"  Swear  it,  then." 

*•  I  have  said   that  I  will    nt-vrr  iTiirry 
any  other  man  than  you,"  she  said,  '*  and 
that  is  enough  —  forme.     '"  "      ••-'"•• 
why  must  you  go  away  t 
things  ?     You    will    ^<'- 
madness   it  would 
come  some  day  and 

told  you  so;  and  then — ami  then — il 
anything  should  be  mentioned  about 
what  I  said  just  now,  you  will  laugh  at 
the  old,  half-forgotten  joke." 

Well,   there  was  no    1 
joke  just   then,  for  the 
tears,  and  in  the  midst  ot   ii 
tily  pressed  his  hand  and   hi 
He  watched  her  go  round  tin 
the   cleft   leading  down    to  the 
There  she  was  rejoined  In-  '"••  >^ 
tiie  two  of   them  went  > 
p.ith  of  broken  slate,  wii.. 
above,  the  blue  water  below, 
sunshine  all  around  them.     .M 
he  recalled  afterward  —  and  alw.iys  with 
an  increasing  weight  at  his  hcirt  —  how 
sombre  seemed  to  him  that  i 
ber  day  and  the  picturesque 
the  coast  leading  in  to  1 
it  was  the  last  glimpse 
warne   that  he  was  to  h.wc  i   r   r.vmy  a 
day,   and   a    sadder    picture   was    never 
treasured  t--^  ••   •  •••••'    ■■ -• 

"  Oh,  W 
him  thatyu^ ...^, —  ., — 

"I  have  bid  him  good  bye -^  ibat  it 
all." 

**Not  for  always  ?" 

**  Yes,  (or  always." 


at    the 
I   into 

V. 
>>l    KN.    lO 

harbour. 

--    v^d 

■  >e 
it 

.tr 
ne 
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"And  he  is  going  away  again,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  as  a  young  man  should.  Why 
should  he  stop  here  to  make  himself 
wretched  over  impossible  fancies  ?  He 
will  go  out  into  the  world,  and  he  has 
splendid  health  and  spirits,  and  he  will 
forget  all  this," 

"And  you — you  are  anxious  to  for- 
get it  all  too  ?  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  ?  What  good 
can  come  of  dreaming  ?  Well,  I  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do  ;  that  is  well." 

Mabyn  was  very  much  inclined  to  cry  : 
all  her  beautiful  visions  of  the  future  hap- 
piness of  her  sister  had  been"  rudely  dis- 
pelled—  all  her  schemes  and  machina- 
tions had  gone  for  nothing.  There  only 
remained  to  her,  in  the  way  of  consola- 
tion, the  fact  that  Wenna  still  wore  the 
sapphire  ring  that  Harry  Trelyon  had 
sent  her. 

"And  what  will  his  mother  think  of 
you  ?  "  said  Mabyn  as  a  last  argument, 
"  when  she  finds  that  you  have  sent  him 
away  altogether  —  to  go  into  the  army 
and  go  abroad,  and  perhaps  die  of  yellow 
fever,  or  be  shot  by  the  Sepoys  or  Caf- 
fres  ? " 

"  She  would  have  hated  me  if  I  had 
married  him,"  said  Wenna  simply. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,  how  dare  you  say  such 
a  thing  ?  "  Mabyn  cried.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?  " 

"  Would  a  lady  in  her  position  like  her 
only  son  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper ?"  Wenna  asked  rather  indiffer- 
ently :  indeed,  her  thoughts  were  else- 
where. 

"  I  tell  you  there's  no  one  in  the  world 
she  loves  like  you — I  can  see  it  every 
time  she  comes  down  for  you  —  and  she 
believes,  and  I  believe  too,  that  you  have 
changed  Mr.  Trelyon's  way  of  talking 
and  his  manner  of  treating  people  in  such 
a  fashion  as  no  one  would  have  consid- 
ered possible.  Do  you  think  she  hasn't 
eyes  ?  He  is  scarcely  ever  impertinent 
now  :  when  he  is  it  is  always  in  good- 
nature and  never  in  sulkiness.  Look  at 
his  kindness  to  Mr.  Trewhella's  grand- 
daughter, and  Mr.  Trewhellaa  clergyman 
too  !  Did  he  ever  use  to  take  his  mother 
out  for  a  drive  ?  No,  never.  And  of 
course  she  knows  whom  it  is  all  owing 
to;  and  if  you  would  marry  Mr.  Trelyon, 
Wenna,  I  believe  she  would  worship  you 
and  think  nothing  good  enough  for  you." 

"  Mabyn,  I  am  going  to  ask  something 
of  you." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  it  is,"  her  sister 
said.  "  I  am  not  to  speak  any  more  about 
your  marriage  widi  Mr.  Trelyon.     But  I 


won't  give  you  any  such  promise,  Wenna. 
I  don't  consider  that  that  old  m.ia  has 
any  hold  on  you." 

Wenna  said  nothing,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment they  entered  the  house.  Mib  n 
went  up  with  her  sister  to  her  room: 
then  she  stood  undecided  for  a  moment ; 
finally  she  said,  "Wenna,  if  I've  vexed 
you,  I'm  very  sorry.  I  won't  speak  of 
Mr.  Trelyon  if  you  don't  wish  it.  But 
indeed,  indeed,  you  don't  know  how  many 
people  are  anxious  that  you  should  be 
happy  ;  and  you  can't  expect  your  own 
sister  not  to  be  as  anxious  as  any  one 
else." 

"  Mabyn,  you're  a  good  girl,"  Wenna 
said,  kissing  her.  "  But  I  am  rather  tired 
to-day :  I  think  I  shall  lie  down  for  a 
little  while." 

Mabyn  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  "for  her  sis- 
ter had  fallen  back  on  a  chair,  white  and 
insensible.  She  hastily  bathed  her  fore- 
head with  cold  water,  she  chafed  her 
hands,  she  got  hold  of  some  smelling- 
salts.  It  was  only  a  faint,  after  all,  and 
Wenna,  having  come  to,  said  she  would 
lie  down  on  the  sofa  for  a  few  minutes. 
Mabyn  said  nothing  to  her  mother  about 
all  this,  for  it  would  have  driven  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  wild  with  anxiety,  but  she 
herself  was  rather  disquieted  with  Wen- 
na's  appearance,  and  she  said  to  herself, 
with  great  bitterness  of  heart,  "  If  my 
sister  falls  ill,  I  know  who  has  done  that." 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
NEW  AMBITIONS, 

Mr.  Roscorla,  having  had  few  friends 
throughout  his  life,  had  developed  a  most 
methodical  habit  of  communing  with  him- 
self on  all  possible  subjects,  but  more 
particularly,  of  course,  upon  his  own 
affairs.  He  used  up  his  idle  hours  in  de- 
fining his  position  with  regard  to  the 
people  and  things  around  him,  and  he 
was  never  afraid  to  convince  himself  of 
i  the  exact  truth.  He  never  tried  to  cheat 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  more 
unselfish  than  might  appear:  if  other 
people  thought  so,  good  and  well.  He, 
at  least,  was  not  a  hypocrite  to  himself.  - 

Now,  he  had  not  been  gone  above  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so  from  Eglosilyan 
when  he  discovered  that  he  was  not 
weighted  with  terrible  woes:  on  the  con- 
trary, he  experienced  a  feeling  of  austere 
satisfaction  that  he  was  leaving  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  behind  him.  He  had  been 
badly  used,  he  had  been  righteously  angry. 
It  was  right  that  they  who  had  thus  used 
hitn  badly  should  be  punished.     As  for 
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fm,   if    his  grief  did    not   trouble   him 

ucli,  tliat  was  a  happy  peculiarity  of  his 
itemperament  which  did  not  lessen  their 
ffence  against  him. 

Most   certainly  he   was   not   weighted 

ith  woe.  He  had  a  pleasant  drive  in 
he  morninoj  over  to  Launceston  ;  he 
moked  a  cigarette  or  two  in  the  train  ; 
when  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  he  ordered 
a  very  nice  luncheon  at  the  nearest  hotel, 
and  treated  himself  to  a  bottle  of  the  best 
-Burgundy  the  waiter  could  recommend 
^him.  After  that  he  got  into  a  smoking- 
carriage  in  the  London  express,  he  lit  a 
large  cigar,  he  wrapped  a  thick  rug  round 
lis  legs,  and  settled  himself  down  in 
eace  for  the  long  journey.  Now  was  an 
excellent  time  to  find  out  exactly  how  his 
affairs  stood. 

He  was  indeed  very  comfortable.  Leav- 
ing Eglosilyan  had  not  troubled  him. 
There  was  something  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  at  last  free  from  all  those 
exciting  scenes  which   a   quiet,  middle- 

ed  man,  not  believing  in  romance, 
bund  trying  to  his  nervous  system. 
This  brief  holiday  in  Eglosilyan  had  been 
anything  but  a  pleasant  one  :  was  he  not, 
on  the  whole,  glad  to  get  away  ? 

Then  he  recollected  that  the  long-ex- 
pected meeting  with  his  betrothed  had 
not  been  so  full  of  delight  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated. Was  there  not  just  a  trace  of 
disappointment  in  the  first  shock  of  feel- 
ing at  their  meeting  ?  She  was  certainly 
not  a  handsome  woman  —  such  a  one  as 
he  might  have  preferred  to  introduce  to 
his  friends  about  Kensington  in  the  event 
of  his  going  back  to  live  in  London. 

Then  he  thought  of  old  General 
Weekes.  He  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
himself  for  not  having  had  the  courage 
to  tell  the  general  and  his  wife  that  he 
meant  to  marry  one  of  the  young  ladies 
who  had  interested  them.  Would  it  not 
be  awkward,  too,  to  have  to  introduce 
Wenna  Rosewarne  to  them  in  her  new 
capacity  ? 

That  speculation  carried  him  on  to  the 
question  of  his  marriage.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  his  betrothed  had  be- 
come a  little  too  fond  of  the  handsomest 
young  man  in  the  neighbourhood.  Per- 
haps that  was  natural,  but  at  all  events 
she  was  now  very  much  ashamed  of  what 
had  happened,  and  he  might  trust  her  to 
avoid  Harry  Trelyon  in  the  future.  That 
having  been  secured,  would  not  her 
thoughts  naturally  drift  back  to  the  man 
to  wiiom  she  had  plighted  a  troth  which 
was  still  formally  binding  on  her  ?  Time 
was  on  his  side.     She  would  forget  that 


young  man  :  she  would  be  as 

soon  as  these  tem|>orary  di^:  oi 

her  affections  were  over,  to  atuuc  for  the 
past  by  her  conduct  in  the  future.  Girls 
had  very  strong  notions  about  duty. 

Well,  he  drove  to  his  club,  and  findin^jr 
one  of  the  bedrooms  free,  he  engaged 
it  for  a  week,  the  longest  time  possible. 
He  washed,  dressed,  and  went  down  to 
dinner.  To  his  great  delight,  the  first 
man  he  saw  was  old  Sir  Percy  himself, 
who  was  writing  out  a  very  elaborate 
menu,  con-^!  !'*rin  r  that  he  was  ordering 
dinner  fi  :  only.      He  and  Mr. 

Roscorla  .i_,  dine  ti.'ciher. 

Now,  for  some  \  \:  Mr.  Ros- 
corl tin  visiting  his  .  found  him- 
self in  a  very  isolated  and  uncomfortable 
position.  Long  ago  he  had  belonged  to 
the  younger  set  —  to  those  reckless 
young  fellows  who  were  not  afraid  to  cat 
a  hasty  dinner,  and  then  rush  oil  to  take 
a  mother  and  a  couple  of  daughters  10 
the  theatre,  returning  at  midnight  to 
some  anchovy  toast  and  a  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy, followed  by  a  couple  of  hours 
of  brandy-and-soda,  cigars  and  billiards. 
But  he  had  drifted  away  from  that  set ; 
indeed,  they  had  disappeared,  and  he 
knew  none  of  their  successors.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  never  got  into  the  ways  of 
the  old-fogy  set.  Those  stout  old  gen- 
tlemen who  carefully  drank  nothing  but 
claret  and  seltzer,  who  took  a  qu.irtcr  of 
an  hour  to  write  out  their  dinner-bill, 
who  spent  the  evening  in  playing  whist, 
kept  very  much  to  themselves.  It  was 
into  this  set  that  the  old  general  now  in- 
troduced him.  Mr.  Roscorla  had  quite 
the  air  of  a  bashful  young  man  when  he 
made  one  of  a  party  of  those  ancients, 
who  dined  at  the  same  table  each  even- 
ing. He  was  almost  ashamed  to  order  a 
pint  of  champagne  for  himself  —  it  sa- 
voured so  much  of  youth.  He  was  silent 
in  the  presence  of  his  seniors,  and  indeed 
they  were  garrulous  enough  to  cover  his 
silence.  Their  talk  was  mostly  of  poli- 
tics—not the  politics  of  the  country,  but 
the  politics  of  office  —  of  under-secrc- 
taries  and  candidates  for  pl.»ce.  They 
seemed  to  look  on  i  'of  the 
country  as  a  sort  clock, 
which  from  time  to  i;::i  :  a  few 
small  figures,  and  from  :  le  took 
them  in  again;  a"  '  .cd  an 
astonishing  acquai  •  inter- 
nal and  intricate  t.. c\\  pro- 
duced these  changes.  Pcriiaps  it  was 
because  they  were  so  busy  in  watching 
for  changes  on  the  face  of  the  clock  that 
they  seemed  to  forget  the  swinging  oa- 
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ward  of  the  great  world  outside  and  the 
solemn  march  of  the  stars. 

Most  of  those  old  gentlemen  had  lived 
their  life  —  had  done  their  share  of 
heavy  dining  and  reckless  drinking  many- 
years  ago  —  and  thus  it  was  they  had 
come  to  drink  seltzer  and  claret.  But  it 
appeared  that  it  was  their  custom  after 
dinner  to  have  the  table-cover  removed 
and  some  port  wine  placed  on  the  mahog- 
any. Mr.  Roscorla,  who  had  felt  as  yet 
no  ugly  sensations  about  his  finger- 
joints,  regarded  this  ceremony  with 
equanimity,  but  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  some  ominous  joking  on  the  part  of 
his  companions.  Then  joking  led  to 
joking,  Th&re  were  no  more  politics. 
Some  very  funny  stories  were  told. 
Occasionally  one  or  two  names  were  in- 
troduced, as  of  persons  well  known  in 
London  society,  though  not  of  it  ;  and 
Mr,  Roscorla  was  surprised  that  he  had 
never  heard  these  names  before :  you 
see  how  one  becomes  ignorant  of  the 
world  if  one  buries  one's  self  down  in 
Cornwall.  Mr.  Roscorla  began  to  take 
quite  an  interest  in  these  celebrated 
people,  in  the  price  of  their  ponies,  and 
the  diamonds  they  were  understood  to 
have  worn  at  a  certain  very  singular  ball. 
He  was  pleased  to  hear,  too,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  aristocracy  of  England 
were  resuming  their  ancient  patronage  of 
the  arts,  for  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  young  earl  or  baron  could  scarcely 
be  considered  a  man  of  fashion  unless  he 
owned  a  theatre. 

On  their  way  up  to  the  card-room,  Mr. 
Roscorla  and  one  of  his  venerable  com- 
panions went  into  the  hall  to  get  their 
cigar-cases  from  their  top-coat  pockets. 
This  elderly  gentleman  had  been  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  island  in  the  Pacific:  he  had 
now  been  resident  for  many  years  in 
England.  He  was  on  tlie  directorate  of 
one  or  two  well-known  commercial  com- 
panies ;  he  had  spoken  at  several  meet- 
ings on  the  danger  of  dissociaiing  relig- 
ion from  education  in  the  training  of  the 
young;  in  short,  he  was  a  tower  of 
respectability.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  had  to  pull  out  a  muffi;;r  to  get  at  his 
cigar-case,  and  with  the  muffler  came  a 
small  parcel  tied  up  in  tissue-paper. 

"Neat,  aren't  they?"    said   he  with  a 
senile   grin,  showing    Mr.    Roscorla   the 
*'   tips  of  a  pair  of  pink  satin  slippers. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla  :  ''  I  suppose 
they're  for  your  daughter." 

They  went  up  to  the  card-room. 

"  I  expect  you'll  teach  us  a  lesson, 
Roscorla,"  said  the  old  general.     "  Gad  I 


some  of  you  'West-Indian  fellows  know 
the  difference  between  a  ten  and  an 
ace." 

"  Last  time  I  played  cards,"  Roscorla 
said  modestly,  "  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
win  forty-eight  pounds." 

"  Whew  !  We  can't  afford  that  sort 
of  thing  on  this  side  of  the  water  —  not 
if  you  happen  to  serve  her  Majesty,  any 
way.     Come,  let's  cut  for  partners." 

There  was  but  little  talking,  of  course, 
during  the  card-playing  :  at  the  end  of  it 
Mr.  Roscorla  found  he  had  only  lost  half 
a  sovereign.  Then  everybody  adjourned 
to  a  snug  little  smoking-room,  to  which 
only  members  were  admitted.  This,  to 
the  neophyte,  was  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  evening.  He  seemed  to  hear  of 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  London, 
and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  He  was 
behind  the  scenes  of  all  the  commercial, 
social,  and  political  performances  which 
were  causing  the  vulgar  crowd  to  gape. 
He  discovered  the  true  history  of  the 
hostility  shown  by  So-and-so  to  the 
premier;  he  was  told  the  little  scandal 
which  caused  her  Majesty  to  refuse  to 
knight  a  certain  gentleman  who  had 
claims  on  the  government;  he  heard 
what  the  duke  really  did  offer  to  the 
gamekeeper  whose  eye  he  had  shot  out, 
and  the  language  used  by  the  keeper  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  he  received  such  in- 
formation about  the  financial  affairs  of 
many  a  company  as  made  him  wonder 
whether  the  final  collapse  of  the  com- 
mercial world  were  at  hand.  He  forgot 
that  he  had  heard  quite  similar  stories 
twenty  years  before.  Then  they  had 
been  told  by  ingenuous  youths  full  of 
the  importance  of  the  information  they 
had  just  acquired  :  now  they  were  told 
by  garrulous  old  gentlemen,  with  a  cyn- 
ical laugh  which  was  more  amusing 
than  the  hot-headed  asseveration  of  the 
juniors.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  delight- 
ful evening,  this  first  evening  of  his  re- 
turn to  club-life  ;  and  then  it  was  so  con- 
venient to  go  up-stairs  to  bed  instead  of 
having  to  walk  from  the  inn  of  Eglosil- 
yan  to  Basset  Cottage. 

Just  before  leaving,  the  old  general 
took  Roscorla  aside,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Monstrous  amusing  fellows,  eh  ?  " 

"  Very." 

"Just  a  word.  Don't  you  let  old  Lewis 
lug  you  into  any  of  his  companies  :  you 
understand  ?" 

"  There's  not  much  fear  of  that,"  Mr. 
Roscorla  said  with  a  laugh.  "  I  haven't 
a  brass  farthing  to  invest." 

"All  you  West-Indians  say  that :  how- 


I 

■^Vlndia-rubber  patent.    Gad,  sir  (  he  known 
I^Vno  more  about  those  commercial  fell 
I^B than  the  man  in  the   moon;  and  th' 
I^Bruin  him  —  mark  my  words,  they'll  rum 
n  him." 

■™^      Roscorla  was  quite  pleased  to  be  ad- 
vised.    It  made  him  feel  young  and  in- 
genuous.    After  all,  the  disparity  in  years 
between   him   and   his   late  companions 
I  was  most  obvious. 

i  "And  when  are  you  coming  to   dine 

[,  with  us,  eh.?"  the  general  said,  lighting 
a  last  cigar  and  getting  his  hat.  "To- 
morrow night  ?  —  quiet  family  partv,  vou 
know  :  her  ladyship'll  be  awfully  glad  to 
see  you.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  All  right  — 
seven  :  we're  early  folks.  I  say,  you 
needn't  mention  I  dined  here  to-night: 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  supposed  to  be 
looking  after  a  company  too,  and  precious 
busy  about  it.  Mum's  the  word,  d'ye 
see  ?" 

Really  this  plunge  into  a  new  sort  of 
life  was  quite  delightful.  When  he  went 
down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  he  was 
charmed  witii  the  order  and  cleanliness 
of  everything  around  him  ;  the  sunlight 
was  shining  in  at  the  large  windows; 
there  was  a  bright  fire,  in  front  of  which 
he  stood  and  read  the  paper  until  his 
cutlets  came.  Tliere  was  no  croaking 
of  an  old  Cornish  housekeeper  over  her 
bills  —  no  necessity  for  seeing  if  the 
grocer  had  been  correct  in  his  addition. 
Then  there  was  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  cooking  here  and  that  which 
prevailed  in  Basset  Cottage. 

In  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind  he  lei- 
surely walked  down  to  Canon  Street  and 
announced  himself  to  his  partners.  He  sat 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  snug  little  parlour, 
talking  over  their  joint  venture  and  de- 
scribing all  that  had  been  done.  There 
was  indeed  every  ground  for  hope,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  hear  them  say  that  they 
were  specially  obliged  to  him  for  having 
gone  out  to  verify  the  reports  that  had 
been  sent  home,  and  for  his  personal  su- 
pervision while  there.  They  hojMjd  he 
would  draw  on  the  joint  association  for  a 
certain  sum  which  should  represent  the 
value  of  that  supervision. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Roscorla   had  really  hocn 
possessed  at  this  moment  of  the   wt 
to  which  he  looked  forward,  he  would  : 
have  taken  so  much  interest  in    it.     He 
would  have  said  to  himself,  "What  is  the 
life   I  am   to  lead,  now  that    I  have  this 
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ver,  so  much  the  better.     And  there's  [dining  with  a  friend  In  the  erenmg.  and 
Id  Strafford,  too  :  he's  got  some  infernal  I  playing  whist  or  l>!  m- 

frtrtles^  return  to  ii;  L-r$ 

■   ■     '     Is  that  all  that  my  money  can 

I  Hit  lie  had  not  the  money.  He  looked 
forward  to  it,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
contained  all  t' •bilities  of  happi- 
ness. Then  li  e  free.  No  more 
stationary  dr.i;.^  .._,  .ut  of  f>vU>»-r».  i»  jq 
that  Cornish  cottage.  He  ve 
about,  he  would  enj©y  life.  1 :  -till 
younger  than  those  jovial  old  lei  lows, 
who  seemed  to  be  happy  enough.  When 
he  thought  of  Wenna  Rosewarne  it  was 
with  the  notion  that  marriage  vcrv  con- 
siderably hampers  a  man's  frecclom  of 
action. 

If  a  man  were  married  could  he  have 
a  choice  of  thirty  dishes  for  luncheon  ? 
Could  he  have  the  first  edition  of  the 
evening  papers  brought  him  almost  damp 
from  the  press?  Then  how  .i--'"*  it 
was  to  be  able   to  smoke  a  to 

write  one  or  two  letters  at  tL- :.me 

in  a  large  and  well-ventilated  room  !  Mr 
Roscorla  did  not  fail  to  draw  on  his 
partners  for  the  sum  they  had  mentioned  : 
he  was  not  short  of  money,  but  he  might 
as  well  gather  the  first  few  drops  of  the 
coming  shower. 

He  did  not  go  up  to  walk  in  the  Park, 
for  he  knew  there  would  be  almost  no- 
body there  at  that  time  of  the  year;  but 
he  walked  up  to  Bond  Street  and  bought 
a  pair  of  dress-boots,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  club  and  playe<I  billiards 
with  one  of  his  companions  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  until  it  was  time  to  drest 
for  dinner. 

The  party  at  the  general's  was  a  suf- 
ficiently small  one,  for  you  cannot  ask 
any  one  to  dinner  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
except  it  be  a  merry  and  marriageable 
widow  who  has  been  told  that  she  will 
meet  an  elderly  and  marriageable  b.ich- 
elor.     This   c-  t    ladv  was  pres- 

ent; and  Mr.  1  iDund  himself  on 

his  entrance  hi:iuj,  i;iin)i!uccd  to  a  good- 
looking,  buxom  dame,  who  h.ul  a  healthy, 
merry,  roseate  !  -  '  -  -ind 

hair,  and  a    s  s$. 

She  was  a  tris..  v.  .v  ,\tr 

amiable  shyness  s  uid  she 

w.i*;  most  kind  to   ..  He,  of 

^e,  had  t«^  tike  in  1  s ;  but 

.  Seton-Willoughby  -ic  hire, 

and,  while  keeping  the  whole  table 
amused  with  nn  account  of  hrr  adven- 
tures in  ( ;  rcvss  the 


money.**     Having  luncheon  at  the  club,   narrative  r. 

walking  in  the   Park   in  the   afternoon,  ^     "  Oh,  my   dear    JLatiy    Wcckcs,"    she 
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said,  "  I  was  so  glad  to  get  back  to 
Brighton  !  I  thought  I  should  have  for- 
gotten my  own  language,  and  taken  to 
war-paint  and  feathers,  if  I  had  remained 
much  longer.  And  Brighton  is  so  de- 
lightful just  now  —  just  comfortably 
filled,  without  the  November  crush  hav- 
ing set  in.  Now,  couldn't  you  persuade 
the  general  to  take  you  down  for  a  few 
days  ?  I  am  going  down  on  Friday,  and 
you  know  how  dreadful  it  is  for  a  poor 
lone  woman  to  be  in  a  hotel,  especially 
with  a  maid  who  spends  all  her  time  in 
flirting  with  the  first-floor  waiters.     Now, 

won't  you,  dear  ?     I  assure  you  the 

Hotel  is  most  charming  —  such  freedom, 
and  the  pleasant  parties  they  make  up  in 
the  drawing-room  !  I  believe  they  have 
a  ball  two  or  three  nights  a  week  just 
now." 

"  I  should    have    thought    you  would 

have  found  the rather  quieter,"  said 

Mr.  Roscorla,  naming  a  good,  old-fash- 
ioned house. 

"  Rather  quieter  ? "  said  the  widow, 
raising  her  eyebrows.  "  Yes,  a  good  deal 
quieter  ?  About  as  quiet  as  a  Dissenting 
chapel.  No,  no  :  if  one  means  to  have  a 
little  pleasure,  why  go  to  such  a  place  as 
that  ?  Now,  will  you  come  and  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Roscorla  looked  alarmed,  and  even 
the  solemn  Lady  Weekes  had  to  conceal 
a  smile. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  you  to  persuade  our 
friends  here  to  come  too,"  the  widow  ex- 
plained. *'  What  a  delightful  frolic  it 
would  be  —  for  a  few  days,  you  know  — 
to  break  away  from  London  !  Now,  my 
dear,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

She  turned  to  her  hostess.  That  small 
and  sombre  person  referred  her  to  the 
general.  The  general,  on  being  appealed 
to,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  capital 
joke  ;  and  would  Mr.  Roscorla  go  with 
them  ?  Mr.  Roscorla,  not  seeing  why  he 
should  not  have  a  little  frolic  of  this  sort, 
just  like  any  one  else,  said  he  would.  So 
they  agreed  to  meet  at  Victoria  Station 
on  the  following  Friday. 

"Struck,  eh.?"  said  the  old  general 
when  the  two  gentlemen  were  alone  after 
dinner.  "  Has  she  wounded  you,  eh  ? 
Gad,  sir  !  that  woman  has  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year  in  the  India  Four  per 
Cents.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  Would 
you  believe  that  any  man  could  have  been 
such  a. fool  as  to  put  such  a  fortune  into 
India  Four  per  Cents.?  —  with  mortages 
going  a-begging  at  six,  and  the  marine 
insurance  companies  paying  thirteen  ! 
Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 


She  was  most  uncommonly  attentive  to 
you,  that  I'll  swear  :  don't  deny  it  —  now, 
don't  deny  it.  Bless  my  soul  !  you  mar- 
rying men  are  so  sly  there  is  no  getting 
at  you.  Well,  what  was  I  saying.-*  Yes, 
yes  —  will  she  do?  Eight  thousand  a 
year,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner  !  " 

Mr.  Roscorla  was  intensely  flattered  to 
have  it  even  supposed  that  the  refusal  of 
such  a  fortune  was  within  his  power. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  modestly  and  yet  criti- 
cally, "  she's  not  quite  my  style.  I'm 
rather  afraid  of  three-deckers.  But  she 
seems  a  very  good-natured  sort  of  wom- 
an." 

"  Good-natured  !  Is  that  all  you  say  ? 
I  can  tell  you,  in  my  time  men  were  noth- 
ing so  particular  when  there  were  eight 
thousand  a  year  going  a-begging." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla  with  a 
smile,  "it  is  a  very  good  joke.  When 
she  marries,  she'll  marry  a  younger  man 
than  I  am." 

"Don't  you  be  mistaken  —  don't  you 
be  mistaken  ! "  the  old  general  cried. 
"  You've  made  an  impression  —  I'll  swear 
you  have  ;  and  I  told  her  ladyship  you 
would." 

"  And  what  did  Lady  Weekes  say  ?  " 

"  Gad,  sir !  she  said  it  would  be  a 
deuced  good  thing  for  both  of  you." 

"  She  is  very  kind,"  said  Mr,  Roscorla, 
pleased  at  the  notion  of  having  such  a 
prize  within  reach,  and  yet  not  pleased 
that  Lady  Weekes  should  have  fancied 
this  the  sort  of  woman  he  would  care  to 
marry. 

They  went  to  Brighton,  and  a  very 
pleasant  time  of  it  they  had  at  the  big, 
noisy  hotel.  The  weather  was  delightful. 
Mrs.  Seton-Willoughby  was  excessively 
fond  of  riding;  forenoon  and  afternoon 
they  had  their  excursions,  with  the  pleas- 
ant little  dinner  of  the  evening  to  follow. 
Was  not  this  a  charmed  land  into  which 
the  former  hermit  of  Basset  Cottage  was 
straying  ?  Of  course,  he  never  dreamed 
for  a  moment  of  marrying  this  widow  : 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  She  was 
just  a  little  too  demonstrative — very 
clever  and  amusing  for  ha!f-an-hour  or 
so,  but  too  gigantic  a  blessing  to  be  tak- 
en through  life.  It  was  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  marrying  her,  however,  which 
attracted  Mr.  Roscorla.  He  honestly  be- 
lieved, judging  by  her  kindness  to  him, 
that  if  he  seriously  tried  he  could  get  her 
to  marry  him — in  other  words,  that  he 
might  become  possessed  of  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  This  money,  so  to 
speak,  was  within  his  reach  ;  and  it  was 
only  now  that  he  was  beginning  to    see 
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[that  money  could  purchase  many  pleas- 1  throughout  the  village, 
ires  even  for  the  middle-aj^ed.     He  made    '■'  ' 

great  mistake  in  imagining,  down  in 
[Cornwall,  that  he  had  lived  his  life,  a  ' 
[that  he  had  but  to  look  forward  ton 
'enjoyments,  a  peaceful  wandering  uu- 
ward  to  the  grave,  and  the  continual 
study  of  economy  in  domestic  affairs. 
He  was  only  now  beginning  to  live. 

And  when   are  you  coming  back?" 
laid  the  widow  to  him  one  evening  when 
^they  were  all  talking  of  his  leaving  Eng- 
land. 

"  That  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "you  don't 
mean  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
suppose  lots  of  people  have  to  go  there 
for  some  object  or  other,  but  they  always 
come  back  when  it  is  attained." 

"  They  come  back  to  attain  some  other 
object  here,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla. 

**  Then  we'll  soon  find  you  that,"  the 
general  burst  in.  "  No  man  lives  out  of 
England  who  can  help  it.  Don't  you  find 
in  this  country  enough  to  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  Mr.  Roscorla  said, 
**  especially  within  the  last  few  days.  1 
have  enjoyed  myself  enormously.  I  shall 
always  have  a  friendly  recollection  of 
Brighton." 

"Are  you  going  down  to  Cornwall  be- 
fore you  leave  ?  "  Sir  Percy  asked. 

"  No,"  said  he  slowly. 

"  That  isn't  quite  so  cheerful  as  Brigh- 
ton, eh.?" 

"  Not  quite." 

He  kept  his  word.  He  did  not  go  back 
to  Cornwall  before  leaving  England,  nor 
did  he  send  a  single  line  or  message  to 
any  one  there.  It  was  with  something  of 
a  proud  indifference  that  he  set  sail,  and 
also  with  some  notion  that  he  was  being 
amply  revenged.  For  the  rest,  he  hated 
"scenes,"  anc^ he  had  encounie!:ed  quite 
enough  of  these  during  his  brief  visit  to 
Eglosilyan. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
AN  OLD   lady's   APOLOGY. 

When  Wenna  heard  that  Mr.  Roscorla 
had  left  England  without  even  bidding 
her  good-bye  by  letter,  she  accepted  the 
rebuke   with   submission,  and    kept   her 

I  own  counsel.     She  went  about  her  daily 
duties  with  an  unceasing  industry:  Mrs. 
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The  Christmas  fe&iiviiicb  came  on,  and 
Mrs.  Trclyon  was  plea«ed  to  lend  her 
;^r^/^^^(^  a  helping  1.  he 

church.    Onccvenii  ir 

Miss  Wenna,  I  .\m   -  •  -  .  aa 

impertinent  qucsi.i.  <  '  .•  '  !  i  :>ily 
spare  you  on  Clifi.si:!;  is  c  .  i.uig  ■:  H.irry 
is  coming  down  from  1  :,  n  :  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  so  pleascci  lu  .see  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Trelyon,'  Wenna 
said,  with  just  a  little  nervousness.  "  You 
are  very  kind,  but  indeed  I  must  be  at 
home  on  Christmas  evening." 

"  Perhaps  some  other  evening  while  he 
is  here  you  will  be  able  to  come  up,"  said 
Mrs.  Trelyon  in  her  gentle  way.  "  You 
know  you  ought  to  come  and  see  how 
your  pupil  is  getting  on.  He  writes  roe 
such  nice  letters  now;  and  1  fancy  he  is 
working  very  hard  at  his  studies,  though 
he  says  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  Wenoa 
said  in. a  low  voice. 

Trelyon  did  come  to  the  Hall  for  a  few 
days,  but  he  kept  away  from  the  village, 
and  was  seen  by  no  one  of  :";e  Rose- 
warnes.     But  on  the  Christn-  isx, 

Mabyn    Roscwarne,  being    »  at, 

was  told  that  Mrs.  Trclyon  s  groom 
wished  to  see  her,  and,  going  down,  she 
found  the  man,  with  a  basket  before  him. 

**  Please,  miss,  Mr.  Trclyons  compli- 
ments, and  would  you  take  the  flowers 
out  of  the  cotton-wooi  and  give  them  to 
Miss  Rosewarne  ?  " 

"  Oh,  won't  I  ?  "  said  Mabyn,  opening 
the  hr  '  --•  -v   ■"  '   ■•    •     '~'ng 

out     .1  'S, 

ands.....  ^....        j-^,' ;a- 

ute,  Jakes,  for  I've  got  a  Christmas-box 
for  you." 

Mabyn  went  up-stairs  as  rapidly  as  was 
Trelyon  was  astonished  to  see  how  she !  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  t)owers, 
stemed  to  find  time  for  everything.  The  |  and  burst  into  her  sister's  room  :  "Oh, 
winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  sewing-  Wenna.  look  at  this  I  Do  you  know  who 
^club  was  in  full  activitv,  but   even   apart '  sent  t  " 


-from  the  affairs  of  that  enterprise,  Wenna  so  k 


)id  you  ever  see  anything 


Rosewarne    seemed   to    be   everywhere*     For  a  second  the  girl  seemed  almost 
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frightened  ;  then  her  eyes  grew  troubled 
and  moist,  and  she  turned  her  bead  away. 
Mabyn  put  them  gently  down  and  left 
the  room  without  a  word. 

The  Christmas  and  the  New  Year 
passed  without  any  message  from  Mr. 
Roscorla  ;  and  Mabyn,  though  she  re- 
belled against  the  bondage  in  which  her 
sister  was  placed,  was  glad  that  she  was 
not  disturbed  by  angry  letters.  About 
the  middle  of  January,  however,  a  brief 
note  arrived  from  Jamaica. 

"  I  cannot  let  such  a  time  go  by,"  Mr. 
Roscorla  wrote,  "  whatever  may  be  our 
relations,  without  sending  you  a  friendly 
word.  I  do  hope  the  new  year  will  bring 
you  health  and  happiness,  and  that  we 
shall  in  time  forget  the  angry  manner  in 
which  we  parted  and  all  the  circumstan- 
ces leading  to  it." 

She  wrote  as  brief  a  note  in  reply,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  hoped  he  would 
forgive  her  for  any  pain  he  had  suffered 
through  her.  Mabyn  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  correspondence  —  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  meant  on  his  part  to  be 
an  offer  of  reconciliation  —  stopped  there. 

And  again  the  slow  days  went  by  until 
the  world  began  to  stir  with  the  new 
spring-time  —  the  saddest  time  of  the 
year  to  those  who  live  much  in  the  past. 
Wenna  was  out  and  about  a  great  deal, 
being  continually  busy,  but  she  no  longer 
took  those  long  walks  by  herself  in  which 
she  used  to  chat  to  the  butterflies  and 
the  young  lambs  and  the  sea-gulls.  The 
fresh  western  breezes  no  longer  caused 
her  spirits  to  flow  over  in  careless  gayety  : 
she  saw  the  new  flowers  springing  out  of 
the  earth,  but  it  was  of  another  spring- 
time she  was  thinking. 

One  day,  later  on  in  the  year,  Mrs. 
Trelyon  sent  down  the  waggonette  for  her, 
with  the  request  that  she  would  come  up 
to  the  Hall  for  a  few  minutes.  Wenna 
obeyed  the  summons,  imagining  that 
some  business  connected  with  the  sew- 
ing-club claimed  her  attention.  When 
she  arrived  she  found  Mrs.  Trelyon  una- 
ble to  express  the  gladness  and  gratitude 
that  filled  her  heart ;  for  before  her  were 
certain  London  newspapers,  and,  behold  ! 
Harry  Trelyon's  name  was  recorded  there 
in  certain  lists  as  having  scored  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  marks  in  the  examination 
to  entitle  him  to  a  first  commission.  It 
was  no  concern  of  hors  that  his  name 
was  pretty  far  down  in  the  list  —  enough 
that  he  had  succeeded  somehow.  And 
who  was  the  worker  of  this  miracle  ?  — 
who  but  the  shy,  sad-eyed  girl  standing 
beside  her,  whose  face  wore  now  a  hap- 
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pier  expression  than  it  had  worn  for  many 
i  a  day. 

"  And  this  is  what  he  says,"  the  proud 

I  mother     continued,   showing    Wenna    a 

I  letter:  'It   isn't   much    to   boast  of,   for 

indeed  you'll  see  by  the  numbers  that  it 

was  rather  a  narrow  squeak  :  anyhow,  I 

j  pulled  through.     My  old  tutor  is  rather  a 

j  speculative  fellow,  and  he  offered  to  bet 

{  me  fifty  pounds  his  coaching  would  carry 

me  through,  which  I  took  ;  so  I  shall  have 

to  pay  him  that  besides  his  fees.     I  must 

say  he  has  earned  both  :   I   don't  think  a 

more  ignorant  person   than  myself   ever 

went  to  a  man  to  get  crammed.     I  send 

you   two    newspapers :    you    might   drop 

one  at  the  inn  for  Miss  Rosew?.rne  any 

time   you   are   passing,  or   if  you   could 

see  her  and  tell  her,  perhaps  that  would 

be  better.'" 

Wenna  was  about  as  pleased  and  proud 
as  Mrs.  Trelyon  was.  "  I  knew  he  could 
do  it  if  he  tried,"  she  said  quietly. 

"And  then,"  the  mother  went  on  to 
say,  "when  he  has  once  joined  there  will 
be  no  money  wanting  to  help  him  to  his 
promotion  ;  and  when  he  comes  back  to 
settle  down  here,  he  will  have  some  rec- 
ognized rank  and  profession,  such  as  a 
man  ought  to  have.  Not  that  he  will  re- 
main in  the  army,  for  of  course  I  should 
not  like  to  part  with  him,  and  he  might  be 
sent  to  Africa  or  Canada  or  the  West 
Indies.  You  know,"  she  added  with  a 
smile,  "that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
any  one  you  care  for  in  the  West  Indies." 
When  Wenna  got  home  again  she  told 
Mabyn.  Strange  to  say,  Mabyn  did  not 
clap  her  hands  for  joy,  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

"Wenna,"  said  she,  "what  made  him 
go  into  the  army  ?  Was  it  to  show  you 
that  he  could  pass  an  examination  ?  or 
was  it  because  he  means  to  leave  Eng- 
land ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Wenna,  looking 
down.  "  I  hope  he  does  not  mean  to 
leave  England."     That  was  all  she  said. 

Harry  Trelyon  was,  however,  about  to 
leave  England,  though  not  because  he 
had  been  gazetted  to  a  colonial  regiment. 
He  came  down  to  inform  his  mother  that 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  he  would 
sail  for  Jamaica  ;  and  then  and  there,  for 
the  first  time,  he  told  her  the  whole  story 
of  his  love  for  Wenna  Rosewarne,  of  his 
determination  to  free  her  somehow  from 
the  bonds  that  bound  her,  and,  failing 
that,  of  the  revenge  lie  meant  to  take. 
Mrs.  Trelyon  was  amazed,  angry  and  be- 
seeching in  turns.  At  one  moment  she 
protested  that  it  was  madness  of  her  son 
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think  of  marrying  Wenna  Rosewarne  ; 
another,  slie  would  admit  all  that  he 
lid  in  jiruise  of  her,  and  would  only  im- 
|ore  him  not  to  leave  England  ;  or  again 
le  would  hint  tliat  she  would  almost 
jrself  go  down  to  Wenna  and  beg  her 
marry  liiin  if  only  he  gave  up  this  wild 
Itenlion  of  his.  He  had  never  seen  his 
iother  so  agitated,  but  he  reasoned  gen- 
with  her,  and  remained  firm  to  his 
irpose.  Was  there  half  as  much  dan- 
ir  in  taking  a  fortnight's  trip  in  a  mail- 
teamer  as  in  going  from  Southampton 
Malta  in  a  yacht,  which  he  had  twice 
me  with  her  consent  ? 
"Why,  if  I  had  been  ordered  to  join  a 
Sgiment  in  China,  you  might  have  some 
sason  to  complain,"  he  said.  "  And  I 
jhall  be  as  anxious  as  you,  mother,  to 
get  back  again,  for  I  mean  to  get  up  my 
drill  thoroughly  as  soon  as  I  am  attached. 
I  have  plenty  of  work  before  me." 

"  You're  not  looking  well,  Harry,"  said 
the  mother. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  he  cheerfully. 
"  You  don't  c.itch  one  of  those  geese  at 
Strasburg  looking  specially  lively  when 
they  tie  it  by  the  leg  and  cram  it;  and 
that's  what  I've  been  going  through  of 
late.  But  what  better  cure  can  there  be 
then  a  sea-voyage  ?  " 

And  so  it  came  about  that  on  a  pleas- 
ant evening  in  October  Mr.  Roscorla  re- 
ceived a  visit.  He  saw  the  young  man 
come  riding  up  the  acacia  path,  and  he 
instantaneously  guessed  his  mission.  His 
own  resolve  was  taken  as  quickly. 

"  Bless  my  soul  I  is  it  you,  Trelyon  ?" 
he  cried  with  apparent  delight.  "You 
mayn't  believe  it,  but  I  am  really  glad  to 
see  you.  I  have  been  going  to  write  to 
you  for  many  a  day  back.  I'll  send 
somebody  for  your  horse  :  come  into  the 
house." 

The  young  man,  having  fastened  up 
the  bridle,  followed  his  host.  There  was  a 
calm  and  business-like  rather  than  a  hol- 
iday look  on  his  face.  "And  what  were 
you  going  to  write  to  me  about  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  said  Roscorla  good- 
naturedly.  "  You  see,  a  man  takes  very 
different  views  of  life  when  he  knocks 
about  a  bit.  For  my  part,  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  my  business  now  than  in  any- 
thing else  of  a  more  tender  character  ; 
and  I  may  say  that  I  hope  to  pay  you 
back  a  part  of  the  money  you  lent  me  as 
soon  as  our  accounts  for  this  year  are 
made  up.  Well,  about  that  other  point : 
I  don't  see    how  I   could  well  return  to, 
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England,  to  live  pernjanently  there,  for  a 
year  or  two  at  the  soon'  —and, 

in    fact,    I    have    often  .    now, 

\\'      '  '  in'l  be   better  it   i  asked 

M  to  consider  herself  lin.il- 

1)    iiic    iiuiu   inat  —  from   that  engage- 
ment." 

*'  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better,"  said  Trclvon  coldly.  "  And  per- 
haps you  would  kindly  put  your  resolve 
into  writing.  I  shall  take  it  back  to 
.Miss  Rosewarne.  Will  you  kindly  do  so 
now  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Roscorla  rather  sharply, 
"  you  don't  take  my  proposal  in  a  very 
friendlvway.  I  imagine  1  am  doing  yoa 
a  good  turn  too.  It  is  not  every  man 
would  do  so  in  my  position  ;  for,  after 
all,  she  treated  me  very  badly.  How- 
ever, we  needn't  go  into  that.  I  will 
write  her  a  letter  if  you  like  —  now,  in- 
deed, if  you  like  ;  and  won't  you  stop  a 
day  or  two  here  before  going  back  to 
Kingston  ?" 

Mr.  Trelyon  intimated  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  letter  at  once,  and  that 
he  would  consider  the  invitation  after- 
ward. Roscorla,  with  a  good-natured 
shrug,  sat  down  and  wrote  it,  and  then 
handed  it  to  Trelyon,  open.  As  he  did 
so  he  noticed  that  the  young  man  was 
coolly  abstracting  the  cartridge  from  a 
small  breech-loading  pistol  he  held  in  his 
hand.  He  put  the  cartridge  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket and  the  pistol  in  his  coat- 
pocket. 

"  Did  you  think  we  were  savages  out 
here,  that  you  came  armed  f  "  said  Ros- 
corla, rather  pale,  but  smiling. 

"  1  didn't  know,"  said  Trelyon. 

One  morning  there  was  a  marriage  in 

Eglosilvan,  up  there  at  the  smalLcln;rrh 
on  the  bleak  downs  overlooking  tlie  \\i  e 
sea.  The  spring-time  had  come  round 
again  ;  there  was  a  Mav-like  mildness  in 
the  air ;  the  skies  overhead  were  as  blue 
as  the  great  plain  of  the  sea  ;  and  all  the 
beaulir  '  world  was  throbbing  with 

the  uj-  life  of  the  flowers.     It 

was  juhi   ..rv(.    .luy  ot'v-  •  '■•^■-    >■•■•   •  •' 

one  little  incident.    \\ 
out  into  the  bcwi!  >•  > 
she  vaguely  knc  . 
the  churchyard  u 

with  children.  Now,  she  was  raiiier  well' 
known  to  the  children  about,  and  they 
had  come  in  a  great  number  ;  and  whea 
she  passed  down  between  them  it  ap- 
peared that  the  little  folks  had  brought 
vast  heaps  of  primroses  and  violets  ia 
their  aprons  and  in  tiny  baskets,  and 
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Ihey  strewed  her  path  with  these  flowers 
of  the  new  spring.  Well,  she  burst  into 
tears  at  this,  and  hastily  leaving  her  hus- 
b.ind's  arm  for  a  moment,  she  caught  up 
one  of  the  least  of  the  children  —  a  small, 
golden-haired  girl  of  four  —  and  kissed 
her.  Then  she  turned  to  her  husband 
again,  and  was  glad  that  he  led  her  down 
to  the  gate,  for  her  eyes  were  so  blinded 
with  tears  that  she  could  not  see  her  way. 

Nor  did  anything  very  remarkable  oc- 
cur at  the  wedding-breakfast.  But  there 
was  a  garrulous  old  lady  there  with 
bright  pink  cheeks  and  silvery  hair  ;  and 
she  did  not  cease  to  prattle  to  the  clergy- 
man who  had  officiated  in  the  church, 
and  who  was  seated  next  her.  "  Indeed, 
Mr.  Trewhella,"  she  said  confidentially, 
"  I  always  said  this  is  what  would  come 
of  it.  Never  any  one  of  those  Trelyons 
set  his  heart  on  a  girl  but  he  got  her  ; 
and  what  was  the  use  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives fighting  against  it  ?  Nay,  I  don't 
think  there's  any  cause  of  complaint  — 
not  I  !  She's  a  modest,  nice,  ladylike 
girl:  she  is  indeed,  although  she  isn't  so 
handsome  as  her  sister.  Dear,  dear  me  ! 
look  at  that  girl  now  !  Won't  she  be  a 
prize  for  some  man  ?  I  declare  I  haven't 
.seen  so  handsome  a  girl  for  many  a  day. 
And,  as  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Trewhella,  it's  no 
use  trying  to  prevent  it:  if  one  of  the 
Trelyons  falls  in  love  with  a  girl,  the 
girl's  done  for :  she  may  as  well  give  in." 

"  If  I  may  say  so,"  observed  the  old 
clergymen,  with  a  sly  gallantry,  "you  do 
not  give  the  gentlemen  of  your  family 
credit  for  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
their  marriage  connections.  They  seem 
to  have  had  always  a  very  good  idea  of 
making  an  excellent  choice." 

The  old  lady  was  vastly  pleased.  "  Ah, 
well,"  she  said,  with  a  shrewd  smile, 
"  there  were  two  or  three  who  thought 
George  Trelyon  —  that  was  this  young 
man's  grandfather,  you  know  —  lucky 
enough,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  noise 
they  made.  Dear,  dear  !  what  a  to-do 
there  was  when  we  ran  away  !  Why, 
don't  you  know,  Mr.  Trewhella,  that  I 
ran  away  from  a  iDall  with  him,  and  drove 
to  Gretna  Green  with  my  ball-dress  on, 
as  I'm  a  living  woman  ?  Such  a  ride  it 
was  !  —  why,  when  we  got  up  to  Car- 
lisle  " 

But  that  story  has  been  told  before. 
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KASHMIR. 

Almost  every  one  longs,  and  many 
hope,  to  see  the  beautiful  vale  of  Kash- 
mir. Probably  no  region  of  the  earth  is 
so  well  known  to  the  eye  of  imagination, 
or  so  readily  suggests  the  idea  of  a  ter- 
restrial paradise.  So  far  from  having 
been  disappointed  with  the  reality,  or  | 
having  experienced  any  cause  for  wish- 
ing that  I  had  left  Kashmir  unvisited,  I 
can  most  sincerely  say  that  the  beautiful 
reality  excels  the  somewhat  vague  poetic 
vision  which  has  been  associated  with 
the  name.  But  Kashmir  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult country  to  get  at,  especially  when 
you  come  down  upon  it  from  behind,  by 
way  of  Zanskar  and  Surii.  According  to 
tradition,  it  was  formerly  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;  and  one  is  very  well  disposed  to 
accept  that  theory  when  trying  to  get  into 
it  from  the  north  or  north-west.  Most 
people  go  up  to  it  from  the  plains  of 
India  by  one  of  the  four  authorized 
routes  ;  but  I  have  a  habit  of  getting  into 
places  by  some  quite  unusual  way,  and 
did  so  in  this  instance. 

From  Suru  to  Kartse  and  Sanku,  a 
day's  journey,  the  road  was  not  bad,  ex- 
cept at  one  place,  where  I  had  to  ride 
high  up  the  mountains  in  order  to  find  a 
path  possible  for  ponies,  and  at  another 
where  the  path  was  so  narrow,  running 
athwart  precipices  and  nearly  precipitous 
slopes  of  shingle,  that  a  man  whom  I 
met  leading  his  pony  along  it,  had  to  take 
his  steed  back  for  more  than  a  mile  be- 
fore the  two  ponies  could  pass  each  other. 
At  Sanku  there  was  a  fine  grove  of  trees 
for  a  camping-ground,  giving  promise  of 
a  more  genial  clime,  though  there  was 
snow  lying  under  the  trees  ;  and  the  way 
from  Sanku  to  Omba,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Nakpo  Chu,  was  tolerably  easy;  but 
after  leaving  Omba  I  did  come  upon  some 
places  which  were  "  a  little  difficult  to  get 
over."  Unfortunately  I  had  no  proper 
map  of  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and, 
starting  early  from  Sanku,  we  reached 
the  mountain-village  of  Omba  at  half 
past  ten  in  the  morning.  That  seemed 
rather  a  short  day's  journey,  so  I  asked 
one  of  the  coolies,  who  spoke  a  little 
Hindusthani,  how  far  it  was  from  Omba 
to  Dras,  and  he  said  it  was  the  same  dis- 
tance as  we  had  come  from  Sank;!  to 
Omba,  and  farther  illustrated  his  mean- 
ing by  grasping  my  alpenstock  by  the 
middle,  and  indicating  the  two  halves  of  it 
las  illustrations  of  the  equal  length  of  the 
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wo  distances.     When   I  afterwards   re- 
roaclied  this  man  for  the  difficulty  into 
hich  he   had  led  us,  he   answered,  with 
ue   K;ishiTiirian  effrontery,  that  he   had 
aid  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  that  it    was  a 
'Vrasivallah^  a  fellow   from    Dras,   who, 
he  alle;;ed,  had   passed  at  the   time,  that 
had  said  so.     But  no  one  objected  to  our 
v>\x\%  on,  and  all  the  bigarries  showed  a 
emarkable    alacrity   in    starting.     What 
n  earth  their  motive  was  I  cannot  say  pos- 
tively.     Perhaps  they    really  wished    to 
get   on   to  Dras   that  day,  from  fear    of 
>beino^  cut  off  from  their  homes  by  a  fall  of 
now  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
ere  afraid  of  going  there,  and  proposed 
o  give  me  the  slip  among  the  mountains  ; 
or  about  this  time  the  eni'oy  of  the  Yar- 
Jcund  ruler  was  expected  to  be  coming 
up  the  Dras  valley,  on   his  return  from 
visit  to  Constantinople,  and  immense 
umbers  of  Kashmir  coolies  were  being 
impressed  in  order  to  take  his  European 
purchases  up  to  Leh.     At  all  events  there 
must  have  been  some  secret  motive  for 
their  hurrying  me  into  the  injurious  task 
of   undertaking   in    one  day  what  ought 
properly  to  have  been  a  three  days'  jour- 
ney.     I  was    ignorant   of   the  fact  when 
among  those   mountains  ;  but  find  now, 
that   in    1822,  Moorcroft  went  over   the 
same  road,  and  he  took  three  days  to  it. 
though  it  was  July,  and  he  started  from 
bove    Sanku,  and'  on   the    third  day  did 
ot  reach  Dras,  but  only  the  hamlet  oppo- 
site it,  which  I  reached  in  one  day  from 
Sanku  ;  so  it  can  be  understood  how  tre- 
mendous was  tiie  day's  journey,  and  how 
great  the  mistake  into  which  I  was  led. 

So  we  started  from  Omba,  and  began 
to  ascend  a  hill.  I  do  not  say  "a  hill  " 
sarcastically,  because  had  I  seen,  soon 
after  starling,  what  a  mountain  this  hill 
was,  I  should  immediately  have  turned 
back  and  camped  at  Omba  ;  but,  though 
immense  mountains  rose  before  us,  they 
did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
appear  likely  that  a  low  pass  ran  between 
them.  It  was  not  until  we  had  laboured 
up  steadily  for  about  a  couple  of  hours 
that  the  horrible  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  my  mind  that  there  was  no  pass, 
and  that  it  was  up  the  face  of  one  of  those 
gigantic  mountains  that  we  were  now 
going  by  a  corkscrew  path.  There  really 
appeared  to  be  no  end  cither  of  the  path 
or  of  the  mountain,  and  we  soon  got  in- 
volved in  large  patches  of  snow,  though 
this  was  the" south  side  of  "the  pass." 
It  was  like  going  up,  not  to  Kashmir,  but 
to  heaven  ;  and  I  should  even  then  liave 
returned  to  Omba  but  for  the  coQsidcra- 


tion  that  the  bigarries  were  from  Sanku, 
and  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  supply 
their  places  or  to  get  them  to  go  on  next 
day.  .Meanwhile  they  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  distress,  and  two  or  three 
'to  leave  t'        '  "      )li. 

'  nearly  e;  ty 

t;'-iiiii.;   it-.ive  to  go  uuwri   .1   Jit'.ie   W.IV    lO  Ji 

snow-rivulet  to  drink.     Whenever  fie  got 

there  he  took  to  his  ' '-    ^ i -ss, 

but  was  cut  off  and  lc 

by  one  of   my  serv    .: -q 

behind  and  was  coming  up  o  lc. 

However,  I  ignoranily  tho  ^  if 

we  got  to  the  top  of  this  tremendous  Om- 
ba La,  or  Omba  Pass  (which  was  as  steep, 
and  must  have  been  as  high,  as  the  Kiing- 
ma,  which  leads  from  Namgea  over  into 
Chinese  Tibet),  it  would  be  all  right  :  and 
so  I  encouraged  the  bigarries  to  labour 
upwards.  There  was  deep  snow  at  the 
summit ;  and  looking  down  the  northern 
side,  an  immense  sheet  of  snow  was  seen 
stretching  down  into  a  desolate  valley, 
and  broken  only  by  the  track  of  a  party 
of  Hallis  we  met  at  the  summit.  One  of 
these  was  crying  bitterly,  and  on  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause,  I  found  he  had  been 
struck  with  snow-blindness  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun.  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
look  round,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness 
was  too  much  for  my  eyes,  even  when 
protected  by  blue  glass;  but  Moorcroft 
says  that  when  he  crossed  it,  and  when 
there  must  have  been  much  less  snow, 
"the  view  from  the  crest  presented  a 
majestic  line  of  snow-covered  mountain- 
tops,  very  little  above  the  level  of  the 
pass,  extending  round  a  circle  of  at  least 
twenty  miles  in  diameter.  T'^**  ••"••  '-m- 
ity  of  the  ridges  was  very  i 
for  although  broken  with  nc. 
yet  there  were  no  sin^ 
mountain-chains  that  low 
above  their  fellows." 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  ^et  down  that 
snow-slope,  and  for  riders  it  was  rather 
ticklish  work.  On  reaching  the  desoKite 
valky,  where  there  were  onlv  a  few 
stunted  bushes,  1  thought  it  high  time  to 
refresh  the  inner  man,  fancying  we  had 
only  to  go  down  this  valley  a  little  way 
to  come  upon  Dras  and  human  habita- 
tions ;  but  I  had  only  taken  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  when  I  learned  that  it  led  nowhere, 
that  it  had  no  human  habitations,  and 
that,  in  order  to  reach  Dras.  wr  s  > mid 
have  to  cross  another  snowy  i  si- 

bly  higher  than  the  one  we  i  ^<^\, 

over  with  so  much  difficulty.  The  citect 
upon  me  of  this  piece  of  information  was 
precisely  like  that  of  a  hot  potato.     On 


or 
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inquiry,  T  found  that  the  scores  of  coolies 
had  little  more  than  a  pound  of  flour 
among  them,  and  that  my  servants  were 
in  almost  as  bad  a  predicament.  I  had 
told  the  latter  always  to  be  provided  for 
such  an  emergency  ;  but  they  excused 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
supposed  we  had  got  out  of  the  high 
mountains.  I  myself  could  have  camped 
with  perfect  comfort,  having  plentv  of 
provisions  and  clothing  ;  but  the  bigar- 
riss  had  no  sufficient  means  of  protecting 
themselves  from  the  cold,  besides  being 
destitute  of  provisions.  The  situation 
was  an  extremely  difficult  one,  because 
by  this  time  it  was  past  three  o'clock; 
the  sun  was  completely  shaded  off  the 
valley  by  the  mountains  around  ;  an  in- 
tense cold  began  to  make  us  all  shiver  ; 
and  to  attempt  a  snowy  pass  at  that  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  after  having  been  al- 
most continuously  travelling  from  before 
seven  in  the  morning,  was  a  distasteful 
and  exceedingly  hazardous  thing  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  occurred  to  me 
very  forcibly  that  if  I  did  camp  there  I 
should  find  in  the  morning  that  all  the 
coolies  had  disappeared.  It  could  hardly 
be  supposed  that  they  had  led  me  into 
this  position  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  three  days'  journey  in  one,  or  of 
themselves  spending  a  night  unprotected 
from  the  cold  and  with  empty  stomachs, 
in  the  Twajeh  valley.  The  most  rational 
supposition  was  that  they  wanted  to  give 
me  the  slip,  and  so  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed at  all  risks.  It  was  most  fortunate 
I  did  so,  because  next  day  a  tremendous 
snowstorm  fell  over  these  mountains.  If 
we  had  remained  in  this  elevated  valley 
all  night,  we  certainly  could  not  have  got 
over  to  Dras  the  next  day,  or  for  several 
days,  and  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  we 
could  not  have  got  back  to  Omba.  The 
most  of  the  party  must  have  perished  ; 
and  hence  I  really  was  indebted  to  the 
imaginary  Draswallah  ;  though,  from  the 
exposure  of  that  evening,  1  suffered  for 
months. 

But  having  determined  to  proceed,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  that 
the  bearers  of  my  baggage  should  do 
so  likewise.  Fortunately  all  my  servants 
were  mounted,  so  I  broke  up  our  party 
into  three  divisions,  in  order  that  the 
coolies  might  more  easily  be  kept  in 
hand.  I  sent  on  my  most  valuable  arti- 
cles in  front,  carried  by  coolies  under 
charge  of  the  violent  Chota  Khan,  and  a 
sowar,  or  trooper,  who  had  been  sent  with 
me  by  the  thanadar  of  Siiru.  Keeping 
tht  sbasp  bo)  Mctdass  with  me,  I  took 


the  most  refractory  of  the  men  under  my 
own  charge,  and  made  Phooleyram  and 
Silas  with  his  gun  look  after  a  small  sec- 
tion in  the  rear.  My  servants  saw  as 
well  as  I  did  the  necessity  for  the  most 
decided  action,  and  we  soon  reached  the 
foot  of  the  second  range.  Here  the  man 
who  had  before  nearly  succeeded  in  run- 
ning away  gave  me  some  trouble  by  mak- 
ing a  similar  attempt,  and  afterwards  by 
lying  down  and  refusing  to  budge  an 
inch  further,  so  I  had  to  show  him  that 
such  conduct  might  involve  worse  evils 
than  those  of  going  on.  I  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  their  running  away  once  I  got 
them  well  over  the  summit  of  this  infer- 
nal second  snowy  range,  because  from 
that  point  they  could  hardly  have  reached 
Omba  on  empty  stomachs  ;  so  my  great 
anxiety  was  to  get  them  over  the  brow  of 
the  range  before  dark,  so  long  as  there 
was  light  enough  for  us  to  keep  them  in 
hand.  By  various  kinds  of  encourage- 
ment I  managed  to  push  them  up  that 
lofty  mountain  at  really  an  astonishing 
rate,  considering  the  ground  they  had 
got  over  that  day  ;  and  when  I  saw  men 
flagging  really  from  want  of  strength,  I 
made  them  hold  on  by  our  horses'  tail?^ 
which,  in  making  an  ascent,  is  very  near- 
ly as  good  as  riding  on  the  animal  itself. 

The  sun  had  disappeared,  and  the  light 
on  the  snow  we  were  crossing  had  be- 
come pale,  when  I  got  my  party  up  to  the 
summit  of  this  great  mountain-ridge. 
But  instead  of  a  descent  to  Dras,  I  saw 
before  me,  with  dismay,  a  large  valley  of 
snow,  athwart  which  ran  the  tracks  of 
Chota  Khan's  party,  rising  up  into  a 
higher  mountain-range  beyond.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  double  pass  we  were  on  ; 
and  though  the  descent  between  the  two 
ridges  was  not  great,  yet  it  was  sufficient- 
ly formidable,  and  the  distance  between 
them  was  enough  to  alarm  one  in  the 
circumstances.  How  weird  that  scene 
was  in  the  grey  fading  light  !  The  cold 
made  me  shiver  to  the  bone  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  scene  also  to  make 
one  shiver,  so  cold-looking  was  it,  so 
death-like.  A  crescent  moon  gleamed  in 
the  sky  with  exceeding  brightness,  and 
the  whole  disc  of  the  moon  was  distinct- 
ly visible  ;  but  the  light  was  insufficient 
to  dispel  the  darkness  which  seemed  to 
be  creeping  up  from  the  valley  over  the 
wastes  of  snow.  We  had  quite  sufficient 
light,  however,  to  take  us  over  the  second 
summit  of  the  pass  ;  but  I  suffered  much 
from  the  cold,  being  insufficiently  clad, 
having  had  no  expectation  whatever  of  be- 
ing up  about  sixteen  thousand  feet  at  such 
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hour.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  grent 
{lief  that  I  learned  i!)at  we  had  now  only 
descend,  and  had  no  more  snowy 
Igjes  to  surmount  on  our  terrible  way  to 
»rts. 

But  how  to  descend  ?  That  was  the 
lesiion  which  immediately  forced  itself 
)on  me.  I  was  inclined  to  stick  to  the 
»ny  so  long  as  I  did  not  find  it  upon  the 
^top  of  me  ;  and  fortunately  it  was  a  won- 
ierful  steed,  equalled  only  by  that  of  the 
Shi!j:ri  valley  ;  but  by  this  time  the  nijjht 
had  become  dark,  the  crescent  moon  was 
disappearing  behind  the  mountains,  and 
Iiere  were  long  slopes  of  snow  to  be 
traversed.  Here  the  pony  absolutely  re- 
fused to  move  a  step  without  my  allowing 
it  to  put  its  nose  down  close  to  the 
snow  ;  and  though,  when  it  was  in  such 
an  attitude  on  a  steep  slope,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  on  its 
back,  I  found  it  could  be  trusted  to  go 
down  safely  in  that  way  ;  and  carry  me 
down  it  did,  until  we  got  into  a  deep  and 
excessively  dark  gor;: 
possible   to   ride.     It 


e,  where  it  was  im- 
was   so   dark  here 


he  understood  only  the  *in"!f»  -vArd  balA, 
or  "bear;"   and  no  d«  were 

likely  enough   to  be  bear  This 

was  clearly  not  treatment  such  as  a  Bom- 
bay butler  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but  a 
little  cocoa  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
him  :  and  whenever  my  tent  was  «*»!  uo 
I  went  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  wind. 
'  now  began  to   blow  violently,  ace 
!  nied  by  rain  — and  was  so  worn  out  tha 
'  I  did  not  rise,  or  almost  awake,  till  one 
o'clock  next  day. 

The  morning  was  wet  and  windy  ;  thick 
clouds  covered  the  mountains  which  we 
had  descended,  and,  as  they  lifted  occa- 
sionally, I  saw  that  heavy  snow  h  id 
fallen.  In  such  weather,  and  bein 
fatigued  condition,  it  was  quite  sum 
to  move  from  our  exposed  camp  only 
two  miles,  to  the  thdna  of  Dras,  where 
there  was  the  shelter  of  trees  and  of 
walls.  The  thanadar  there  spoke  of  the 
snow  being  forty  feel  deep  in  winter, 
though  the  height  is  little  over  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  and  he  seemed  a  highly  re- 
spectable old  officer.     His  quarters   are 


that  we  could  hardly  see  a  step  before  us,  j  detached  some  way  from  the  large  fort 


and  I  scrambled  through  in  a  manner 
that  I  could  hardly  have  believed  possi- 
ble. Our  way  lay  along  the  bed  of  a 
stream  full  of  great  stones,  over  which 
we  often  fell.  Then  we  would  break 
through  ice  into  pools  of  ice-cold  water, 
md  come  to  falls  where  we  had  to  let 
kne   man   down   and   descend   upon  his 

loulders.    The  pony  meanwhile  followed 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  its  owner; 

id   it  seemed    to   have  more  power  of 
inding  its  way  than  we  possessed,  for  it 

)t  round  descents  which  it  could  hardly 

ive  jumped,  and  which  we  could  find  no 
•ay  of  avoiding. 

After  that  frightful  passage  we  came  on 
more  gentle  and  easy  descents  ;  but  it 
was  with  intense  relief  that  I  saw  the 
flames  of  a  large  fire  of  thorn-bushes 
which  Chota  Khan  and  the  sowar  had 
kindled  for  our  guidance  at  a  hamlet  op- 
posite to  Dras,  on  our  side  of  the  river. 
We  gladly  turned  our  steps  in  that  di- 
rection, and  stayed  there  for  the  night, 
the  men  of  the  hamlet  assisting  in  set- 
ting up  my  tent.  It  was  past  ten  before 
I  reached  tins  place,  so  that  we  had  been 
above  fifteen  hours  almost  continuously 
travelling.  The  party  under  Silas  came 
in  soon  ;  but  he  himself  did  not  turn  ii;^ 
for  nearly  an  hour,  anil  when  he  arrivi 
he  was  in  a  very  excited  state.  Aftci 
dark  he  got  separated  from  his  party,  and 
( ame  down  that  awful  gorge  in  company 
with  one  old   coolie,  of  whose  language 


where  the  most  of  his  troops  arc  sta- 
tioned ;  and  I  suppose  these  latter  are 
not  much  needed  now,  unless  for  pur- 
poses of  oppression.  Dras  is  a  depend- 
ency of  Kashmir,  being  one  ol  the 
provinces  which  have  been  added  to  it  by 
Mohammedan  force  and  Hindi!  fraucl, 
which  do  not  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to 
break  the  shield  of  the  mountaineers. 
This  valley  is  sometimes  called  Himbad, 
or  the  "Source  of  Snow,"  —  which  must 
be  a  very  suitable  name  for  it,  if  that  prodi- 
gious story  about  the  forty  feel  of  snow 
be  true. 

There  remains,  however,  another  pass 
to  be  crossed  before  we  get  into  the  val- 
leys  of  even   upper    Kashmir.      A   very 
cold   and  wet  day's  journey  took  us  up 
the  Dras  River  to  the  miserable  hamlet 
of  Matdan,  where,  before  getting  out  of 
my  tent  next  morning,  I  learned  that  the 
Yarkand  envoy  could  not  be  far  off.     I 
heard  a  loud  voice  crying  out,  CaJJVbttHao^ 
cha  banao  —  "  Make'coffee,  make  tea,"  — 
followed  by  whack,  whack,  as  the  blows 
of  a  stick  descended  upon  a  man's  " 
This   turned    out    to    be    the    wi; 
wurecr,   or    the    envoy's    at/.;    ' 
who  W.1S  pushing  on  ahead  of  ; 

,n,l     ,^r..,^,r;,>    ,     'hCWay.  \jVt 

icn,  he  was  ex- 

jmforis  of  life 

ready  tor  him.  I  do  not  belic\ 
miserable  hamlet  of  Matdan  r 
turned  out  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  to  save 
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the  lives  of  all  its  inhabitants  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  wuzeer's  wuzeer 
administered  the  stick  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  that  unhappy  village.  When 
I  came  out  of  my  tent,  I  had  a  momenta- 
ry glimpse  of  a  little  man  in  something 
like  a  red  dressing-gown,  dancing  furi- 
ously round  a  very  big  man,  and  hitting 
him  with  a  long  stick  ;  but,  on  ray  appear- 
ance, he  suddenly  retired  into  his  duli. 
After  that,  on  the  six  marches  down  to 
Srinagar,  I  never  found  myself  clear  of 
the  retinue  of  the  Yarkund  envoy  :  for 
the  whole  road  down  was  covered  with 
men  carrying  his  things  ;  and  tents, 
guarded  by  Kashmir  soldiers,  had  been 
pitched  for  him  at  various  places.  There  { 
were  said  to  be  three  thousand  coolies 
employed  in  carrying  up  himself  and  the 
effects  he  had  purchased  in  Europe.  I 
cannot  say  as  to  the  exact  number  ;  but 
really  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them, 
and  they  came  from  all  parts  of  Kashmir. 
They  were  to  be  met  with  at  almost  every 
turning,  and  in  very  various  positions.  At 
one  moment  I  would  find  half-a-dozen  of 
them  resting  to  groan  under  the  weight 
of  a  24-pounder  gun,  wrapped  in  straw, 
while  a  sepoy  of  the  Kashmir  maharajah 
threatened  them  with  his  stick,  or  even 
with  his  sword  ;  half-an-hour  after  an- 
other party  of  them  were  pulling  down 
walnuts  from  some  grand  old  tree,  while 
some  grand-looking  old  dame  (for  the 
Kashmir  women  who  survive  to  old  age 
have  an  aristocratic  appearance,  which 
would  attract  attention  in  the  courts  of 
Europe)  was  looking  on  the  spoliation  of 
her  property,  or  on  that  of  her  grand- 
child, now  with  a  melancholy  dignity, 
which  might  have  become  the  tragic 
muse,  and  anon  with  shrieks  and  impre- 
cations which  might  have  excited  the 
envy  of  a  moenad.  Again,  I  would  come 
across  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  at 
sundown,  kneeling  down  at  prayer,  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  direction  of  Mecca,  but 
which  really  was  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  north  pole  star  than  of  anything 
else.  At  another  time  a  party  of  them 
would  halt  as  I  came  by,  support  their 
burdens  on  the  short  poles  which  they 
carried  for  that  purpose,  and  some  Hindu- 
sthani  spokesman  among  them  would  say 
to  me  :  "  O  Protector  of  the  Poor  !  " 
{Giirib  Parwdr,  pronounced  GuripHr\ 
"  you  have  been  up  among  these  snowy 
mountains  —  shall  we  ever  see  our  house- 
roofs  again  ?  "  They  all  had  the  same 
story  as  to  their  monetary  position.  Each 


man  had  got  five  rupees  (I  do  not  know 
whether  small  chilkiy  Kashmir  rupees,  or 
British,  but  should  fancy  the  former)  in 
order  to  purchase  rice  for  the  journey ; 
but  their  further  expectations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pay  were  of  the  most  desponding 
kind,  and  the  only  anxiety  they  showed 
was,  not  as  to  how  they  were  to  get  back 
again, but  as  to  whether  it  would  be  at  all 
possible  for  them  ever  to  get  back  again. 
I  must  have  missed  the  Yarkand  envoy 
himself  about  Ganderbahl,  a  day's  march 
from  Srinagar  ;  but  shortly  before  getting 
to  Ganderbahl  I  came  across  three  of  his 
retinue,  who  puzzled  me  a  little.  It  was 
very  wet  and  very  muddy,  when  I  sudden- 
ly came  across  three  riders  in  black  Euro- 
pean waterproofs,  one  of  whom  said  to 
me  —  "  Bones  sore,  Mushu  }  "  After  be- 
ing for  months  up  in  the  Himaliya,  one 
is  unaccustomed  to  being  accosted  in  a 
European  language  ;  and  the  matter  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  my  bones 
were  sore  at  the  time,  and  most  con- 
foundedly so,  from  the  combined  effect 
of  that  evening  on  the  Omba  La  and  of  a 
fall.  Hence  it  was  that  I  had  fairly 
passed  the  three  curious  riders  before  it 
at  all  occurred  to  my  mind  that  the  salu- 
tation was  '■'■Bon  soi?%  Monsieiir.^''  They 
were  doubtless  Frenchified  Turks,  whom 
the  envoy  had  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  they  had  scarcely  any  ground 
to  expect  that  their  peculiar  French 
would  be  recognized,  on  the  moment,  in 
one  of  the  upper  valleys  of  Kashmir. 

But  I  have  not  quite  yet  got  into  even 
the  outskirts  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
Zoji  La  had  to  be  crossed  ;  and  though  it 
is  a  very  easy  pass,  and  set  down  by  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  as  only  11,300 
feet  high,  yet  I  have  heard,  and  suspect, 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made  there,  and 
that  nearly  a  thousand  feet  might  have 
been  added  to  it.  Let  Major  Montgom- 
erie's  map  be  compared  with  the  sheets 
of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  on  which 
it  must  be  supposed  to  be  based,  and  dis- 
crepancies will  be  found.  The  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  has  achieved  more  than 
would  allow  of  absolute  accuracy  in  all  its 
details  ;  but  considering  the  means  at  its 
command,  it  has  done  wonders.  Still, 
though  the  Zoji  Pass  may  be  higher  than 
it  has  been  set  down,  yet  it  seems  almost 
child's-play  to  the  traveller  from  Zanskar 
and  the  Omba  La.  Though  it  seemed  to 
me  nothing  after  what  I  had  gone  through, 
yet  this  pass  must  have  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance to  travellers  coaling  upon  it 
from  below,  judging  from   the   following 


IHescription  of  it  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the 
brnitholo<jist  of  the  first  of  Sir  Thomas 
Forsyth's  missions  to  Yarkand  :  — 
[  The  road  we  had  ascended  was  in  many 
places  rather  trying  to  the  nerves,  being  very 
pteep,  and  sometimes  consisting  merely  of  a 
platform  of  brushwood  attached  to  the  face  of 
the  precipice.  This  road,  owing  to  its  steep- 
ness, is  (juite  impassal>le  for  baggage-animals 
after  a  fall  of  snow,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to 
v/ait  at'l>altal  until  the  snow  has  melted,  or  to 
follow  the  stream  up  a  very  narrow  rocky 
gorge,  with  i)recipices  of  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  feet  on  either  side.  This  gorge, 
however,  is  only  practicable  when  filled  up  by 
snow  to  about  fifty  feet  in  depth,  as  it  usually 
is  early  in  the  season  :  it  is  then  the  usual 
route  ;  and  at  that  season,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  avalanches,  it  is  necessary  to  start  at 
night  and  get  over  the  pass  before  sunrise. 
Avalanches  do  not  fall  until  late  in  the  d.ay, 
after  the  sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow.  —  "  La- 
hore to  Yarkand  :  "  London,  1S73. 

I  do  not  think  the  road  has  been  im- 
proved since  Dr.  Henderson  passed  over 
it ;  and  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  remem- 
ber that  there  was  somethin;:^  like  the 
brushwood  platforms  of  which  he  speaks. 
Tlie  great  interest  of  it  is  that  it  leads 
suddenly  down  upon  the  beautiful  wood- 
ed scenery  of  Kashmir.  After  months 
of  the  sterile,  almost  treeless  Tibetan 
provinces,  the  contrast  was  very  striking, 
and  I  could  not  but  revel  in  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  vegetation  ;  but  even  to 
one  who  had  come  up  upon  it  from  be- 
low the  scene  would  have  been  very 
striking.  There  was  a  large  and  lively 
encampment  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  with 
tents  prepared  for  the  Yarkand  envov  and 
a  number  of  Kashmir  officers  and  sol- 
diers ;  but  I  pushed  on  beyond  that,  and 
camped  in  solitude  close  to  the  Sind 
River,  just  beneath  the  Panjtarne  valley, 
which  leads  up  towards  the  caves  of  Am- 
berneth,  a  celebrated    place   for   Hindu 

Cilgrimage.  This  place  is  called  Bdltal, 
ut  it  has  no  human  habitations.  Smooth 
green  meadows,  carpet  like  and  embroid- 
ered with  flowers,  extended  to  the  silvery 
stream,  above  which  there  was  the  most 
varied  luxuriance  of  foliage,  the  lower 
mountains  being  most  richly  clothed  with 
woods  of  many  and  beautiful  colours.  It 
was  late  autumn,  and  the  trees  were  in 
their  greatest  variety  of  colour ;  but 
hardly  a  leaf  seemed  to  have  fallen.  The 
dark  green  of  the  pines  contrasted  beau- 
tifully with  the  delicate  orange  of  the 
birches,  because  there  were  intermin- 
gling lints  of  brown  and  satlron.  Great 
masses  of  foliage  were  succeeded  by  sol- 
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itary  pines,  which  had  found  t  footing 
high  up  the  precipitous  crags. 

And  all  this  was  combined  with  peaks 
and  slopes  of  pure  white  snow.  Aiguilles 
of  dark  rock  rose  out  of  l)<*<U  of  snow, 
but  their  faces  wen  he 

same  element.    Gl  1« 

of  snow  ran   down  tne  ■  ki  the 

upper  vegetation  had  s:  's   bed. 

'!  ' *'     t  of  sunset  upoii  i...^  .^..cne  was 

.  ;  for  the  colours  it  displayed 
\v^.^.,..i  heightened  and  more  harmo- 
niously blended.  The  golden  light  of 
eve  brought  out  the  warm  tints  of  the 
forest ;  but  the  glow  of  the  reddish- 
brown  precipices,  and  the  ro9y  light  upoa 
the  snowy  slopes  and  peaks,  were  too 
soon  succeeded  by  the  cold  grey  of  even- 
ing. At  first,  however,  the  wondrous 
scene  was  still  visible  in  a  quarter-moon's 
silvery  light,  in  which  the  Panjtarne  val- 
ley was  in  truth 

A  wild  romantic  chasm  that  slanted 
Down    the    sweet    hill    athwart    a  cedaro 
cover  — 
A  savage  place,  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  the  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  fa«r  demon  lover. 

The  demon  lovers  to  be  met  with  in 
that  wild  valley  are  bears,  which  are  in 
abundance  ;  and  a  more  delightful  place 
for  a  hunter  to  spend  a  month  in  could 
hardly  be  invented  ;  but  he  would  have 
to  depend  on  his  rifie  for  supplies,  or 
have  them  sent  up  from  many  miles  down 
the  Sind  valley. 

The  remainder  of  my  journey  down 
this  latter  valley  to  the  great  valley  or 
small  plain  of  Kashmir  was  delightful. 
A  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  but  that  made 
one  appreciate  the  great  trees  all  the 
more,  for  the  rain  was  not  continuous, 
and  was  mingled  with  sunshine.  At 
times,  during  the  season  when  I  saw  it, 
this  "  inland  depth  "  is  "  roaring  like  the 
sea ; " 

While  trees,  dim-seen,  in  frenzied  nambers 

tear 
The  lingering  remnant  of  their  yellow  hair  ; 

but  soon  after  it  is  bathed  in  perfect 
peace  and  mellow  sunlight.  The  air  w.is 
soft  and  bilmy ;  but,  at  this  transfer 
from  September  to  October,  it  was  agree- 
ably cool  even  to  a  traveller  from  the 
abodes  and  sources  of  snow.  As  we  de- 
scended, the  pine-foresis  were  confined 
to  the  mountain-slopes ;  but  the  lofty 
deodar  began  to  appear  in  the  valley,  as 
afterwards  the  sycamore,  the  elm,  and 
the  horse-chestnut.    Round  the  piciur- 
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esque  villages,  and  even  forming  consid- 
erable woods,  there  were  fruit-trees  —  as 
the  walnut,  the  chestnut,  the  peach,  the 
apricot,  the  apple,  and  the  pear.  Large 
quantities  of  timber  (said  to  be  cut  reck- 
lessly) was  ill  course  of  being  floated 
down  the  river  ;  and  where  the  path  led 
across  it  there  were  curious  wooden 
bridges  for  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
dismount.  This  Sind  valley  is  about 
sixty  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  about  a  mile, 
except  at  its  base,  where  it  opens  out 
considerably.  It  is  considered  to  afford 
the  best  idea  of  the  mingled  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Kashmir  scenery  ;  and  when 
I  passed  through  its  appearance  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  snow,  which  not 
only  covered  the  mountain-tops,  but  also 
came  down  into  the  forests  which  clothed 
the  mountain-sides.  The  path  through 
it,  being  part  of  the  great  road  from 
Kashmir  to  Central  Asia,  is  kept  in  toler- 
able repair,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  the 
rider  requires  to  dismount.  Anything 
beyond  a  walking-pace,  however,  is  for 
the  most  part  out  of  the  question.  Mont- 
gomerie  divides  the  journey  from  Srina- 
gar  to  Baltal  (where  1  camped  below  the 
Zoji  La)  into  six  marches,  making  in  all 
sixty-seven  miles  ;  and  though  two  of 
these  marches  may  be  done  in  one  day, 
yet  if  you  are  to  travel  easily  and  enjoy 
the  scenery,  one  a  day  is  sufficient.  The 
easiest  double  march  is  from  Sonamarg 
to  Gond,  and  I  did  it  in  a  day  with  appar- 
ent ease  on  a  very  poor  pony  ;  but  the 
consequence  is  that  I  beat  my  brains  in 
vain  in  order  to  recall  what  sort  of  place 
Gond  was,  no  distinct  recollection  of  it 
having  been  left  on  my  mind,  except  of  a 
grove  of  large  trees  and  a  roaring  fire  in 
front  of  my  tent  at  night.  Sonamarg 
struck  me  as  a  very  pleasant  place  ;  and 
I  had  there,  in  the  person  of  a  youthful 
captain  from  Abbotabad,  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  first  European  I  had  seen 
since  leaving  Lahaul.  We  dined  together, 
and  I  found  he  had  come  up  from  Srina- 
gar  to  see  Sonamarg,  and  he  spoke  with 
great  enthusiasm  of  a  view  he  had  had, 
from  another  part  of  Kashmir,  of  the 
twenty-six  thousand-feet  mountain  Nanga 
Parbat.  Marg  means  a  "  meadow,"  and 
seems  to  be  applied  specially  to  elevated 
meadows;  sona  stands  for  "golden:" 
and  this  place  is  a  favourite  resort,  in  the 
hot  malarious  months  of  July  and  August, 
both  for  the  Europeans  in  Kashmir,  and 
for  natives  of  rank.  The  village,  being 
composed  of  four  houses  and  three  out- 
lying ones,  cannot  produce  much  in  the 


way  of  either  coolies  or  supplies.  Its 
commercial  ideas  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  t-bat  I  was  here  asked  seven 
rupees  for  a  pound  of  tea  which  was 
nothing  but  the  refuse  of  tea-chests 
mixed  with  all  sorts  of  dirt.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  coolies  I  was  independent,  for  the 
bigarries  who  had  taken  my  effects  over 
the  Zoji  La  were  so  afraid  of  being  im- 
pressed for  the  service  of  the  Yarkand 
envoy,  that  they  had  entreated  me  to  en- 
gage them  as  far  as  Ganderbahl,  near  the 
capital,  hoping  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  that  place  the  fierce  demand  for 
coolies  might  have  ceased. 

At  Ganderbahl  I  was  fairly  in  the  great 
valley  of  Kashmir,  and  encamped  under 
some  enormous  chundr  or  sycamore- 
trees  ;  the  girth  of  one  was  so  great  that 
its  trunk  kept  my  little  mountain-tent 
quite  sheltered  from  the  furious  blasts. 
Truly  — 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night, 
The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  fell  in  floods  ; 

but  that  gigantic  c/nindr  kept  off  both 
wind  and  rain  wonderfull3^  Next  day  a 
small  but  convenient  and  quaint  Kashmir 
boat  took  me  up  to  Sri n agar  ;  and  it  was 
delightful  to  glide  up  the  backwaters  of 
the  Jhelam,  which  afforded  a  highway  to 
the  capital.  It  was  the  commencement 
and  the  promise  of  repose  which  I  very 
seriously  needed,  and  in  a  beautiful  land. 
At  Srinagar,  where  I.  stayed  for  a  fort- 
night, I  was  the  guest  of  the  resident, 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Mr,  Le 
Poer  Wynne,  whose  early  death  has  dis- 
appointed many  bright  hopes.  I  had 
thus  every  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that 
could  be  seen  about  the  capital,  and  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Kashmir.  I  afterwards  went 
up  to  Islamabad,  Martand,  Achibal,  Ver- 
nag,  the  Roslu  valley,  and  finally  went 
out  of  Kashmir  by  way  of  the  Manas 
and  Wular  Lakes  and  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Jhelam,  so  that  I  saw  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  scenery  which  it  affords. 
That  country  has  been  so  often  visited 
and  described,  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, I  shall  only  touch  generally  upon 
its  characteristics.  It  doubtless  owes 
some  of  its  charm  to  the  character  of  the 
regions  in  its  neighbourhood.  As  com- 
pared with  the  burning  plains  of  India, 
the  sterile  steppes  of  Tibet,  and  the  sav- 
age mountains  of  the  Himaliya  and  of 
Afghanistan,  it  presents  an  astonish- 
ing and  beautiful  contrast.  After  such 
scenes  even  a  much  more  commonplace 


I 

■l^country  might  have  afforded  a  good  deal 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  Kashmir  has 
excited  in  Eastern  poetry,  and  even  in 
common  rumour ;  but  beyond  that  it  has 
characteristics  which  give  it  a  distinct 
phice  among  the  most  pleasing  regions 
of  the  earth.  I  said  to  the  maharajah,  or 
ruling  prince  of  Kashmir,  that  the  most 
beautiful  countries  I  had  seen  were  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  and  Kashmir;  and 
though  he  did  not  seem  to  like  the 
remark  much,  probably  from  a  fear  that 
the  beauty  of  the  land  he  governed  might 
make  it  too  much  an  object  of  desire, 
yet  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  it. 
Here,  at  a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand 
feet,  in  a  temperate  climate,  with  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  and  yet  protected  by 
lofty  mountains  from  the  fierce  continu- 
ous rains  of  the  Indian  south-west  mon- 
soon, we  have  the  most  splendid  amphi- 
theatre in  the  world.  A  flat  oval  valley 
about  sixty  miles  long,  and  from  forty  in 
breadth,  is  surrounded  by  magnificent 
mountains,  which,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  are  covered  more  than 
half-way  down  with  snow,  and  present 
vast  upland  beds  of  pure  white  snow. 
This  valley  has  fine  lakes,  is  intersected 
with  watercourses,  and  its  land  is  cov- 
ered with  brilliant  vegetation,  including 
gigantic  trees  of  the  richest  foliage.  And 
out  of  this  great  central  valley  there  rise 
innumerable,  long,  picturesque  mountain- 
valleys,  such  as  that  of  the  Sind  River, 
ft  which  I  have  just  described  ;  while  above 
W  these  there  are  great  pine-forests,  green 
slopes  of  grass,  glaciers,  and  snow. 
Nothing  could  express  the  general  effect 
better  than  Moore's  famous  lines  on 
sainted  Lebanon  — 

Whose  head  in  wintr)-  grandeur  towers. 
And  whitens  with  eternal  slcct ; 

While  Summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

The  great  encircling  walls  of  rock  and 
snow  contrast  grandly  with  the  soft 
beauty  of  the  scene  beneath.  The  snows 
have  a  wonderful  effect  as  we  look  up  to 
them  through  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
immense  Jtuudr,  elm,  and  poplar  trees. 
They  flash  gloriously  in  the  morning 
sunlight  above  the  pink  mist  of  the  val- 
ley-plain ;  they  have  a  rosy  glow  in  the 
evening  sunlight  ;  and  when  the  sunlight 
"las  departed,  but  ere  darkness  shrouds 
them,  they  gleam,  afar  off,  with  a  cold 
md  spectral  light,  as  if  they  belon-^ed  to 
a  region  where  man  had  never  trod. 
jThe  deep  black  gorges  in  the  mountains 
lave  a  mysterious  look 


up    some    softer    nrr-,<«;v    ri'.Inp    nr   f^f-eo 

slope,  and  ther  .;» 

rising  in  the   .  -n 

long  lines  of  white  ciouus  1  ae 

line  of  mountain-summits,  w  er 

times   every  white   peak   an  c- 

wall  is    distinctly    marked  .  le 

deep-blue  sky.     The  vai  >  espe- 

cially striking  in  clear  m^  1  even- 

ings, when  it  lies  partly  in  -w.i.cn  sua- 
light,  partly  in  the  shadow  of  its  great 
hills. 

The  green  mosaic  of  the  level  laod  it 
intersected  by  many  8tr<»v-  '.-.i-  i^d 
lakes,  or  beautiful  re.acli  h 

look  like  small  lak»"^  .c 

floating  islands  con  ri. 

Besides  the  immen-  ns, 

and  the  long  lines  of  stately  poplars, 
great  part  of  the  plain  is  a  garden  filled 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  there  il 
almost  constant  verdure. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  ccdar'd  allc\-s  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

It«is  a  pity  that  so  beautiful  a  country 
should  not  have  a  finer  jjopulation.  At 
the  entrances  of  the  valleys,  looking  at  the 
forests,  the  rich  uncultivated  lands,  and 
the  unused  water-powers,  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  scenes  in  England, 

Where   lawns   extend    that  scorn  Arcadiaa 

pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Ilydaspes  * 

glide. 

My  mind  reverted  also  to  the  flashing 
snows  of  the  American  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  dwarf  oaks  and  rich  fields  of  wheat, 
the  chubby  children,  the  comely,  well- 
dressed  women,  and  the  strong  stalwart 
men  of  California.  For,  though  the 
chdlets  were  picturesque  enough  at  a  little 
distance,  they  could  not  bear  a  close  ex- 
amination ;  and  there  was  not  much  sat- 
isfaction to  be  had  in  contemplating  the 
half-starved,  half-naked  children,  and 
the  thin,  worn-out  looking  women.  One 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  comforta- 
ble homes  which  an  Anglo- Saxon  popu- 
lation would  rear  in  such  a  land. 

The  beauty  of  the  Kashmir  women  has 
long  been  famous  in  the  East,  but  if  you 
want  beautiful  Kashmiris  do  not  go  to 
Kashmir  to  look  for  them.  They  h.ive 
all  fine  eyes,  and  **  the  eyes  of  Kashmir" 
have  been  justly  celebrated  in  Eastern 
poetry  ;  but  that  is  almost  the  only  femi- 
nine attraction  to  be  found  in  the  country 
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even  among  the  dancing-girls  and  the 
boat-girls.  As  to  the  ordinary  women, 
there  is  too  much  sad  truth  in  Victor 
Jacquemont's  outburst  against  them  — 
"Know  that  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
such  hideous  witches  as  in  Kashmir. 
[He  had  not  been  in  Tibet  !]  The  female 
race  is  remarkably  ugly.  I  speak  of 
women  of  the  common  ranks  —  those 
one  sees  in  the  streets  and  fields  —  since 
those  of  a  more  elevated  station  pass  all 
their  lives  shut  up,  and  are  never  seen. 
It  is  true  that  all  little  girls  who 
promise  to  turn  out  pretty  are  sold  at 
eight  years  of  age,  and  carried  off  into 
the  Panjab  and  India."  I  am  afraid  a 
good  deal  of  that  traffic  still  goes  on,  not- 
withstanding the  law  which  forbids  wom- 
en and  mares  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  it  has  gone  on  for  gen- 
erations, it  is  easily  explicable  how  the 
women  of  Kashmir  should  be  so  ugly. 
A  continuous  process  of  eliminating  the 
pretty  girls  and  leaving  the  ugly  ones  to 
continue  the  race  must  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  beauty.  But  the  want  of  good 
condition  strikes  one  more  painfully  in 
Kashmir  than  the  want  of  beauty.  The 
aquiline  noses,  long  chins,  and  long  faces 
of  the  women  of  Kashmir,  would  allow 
only  of  a  peculiar  and  rather  Jewish  style 
of  beauty  ;  but  even  that  is  not  brought 
out  well  by  the  state  of  their  physique; 
and  I  don't  suppose  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world  would  show  to  ad- 
vantage if  she  were  imperfectly  washed 
and  dressed  in  the  ordinary  feminine 
attire  of  Kashmir  —  a  dirty,  whitish  cot- 
ton night-gown. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of 
Kashmir  that  a  sudden  death,  not  en- 
tirely free  from  suspicious  circumstances, 
should  have  befallen  three  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  exposing  the  abuses  existing  in  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
that  suspicion  on  the  subject  should  have 
been  roused  by  the  Kashmiris  themselves 
—  that  is  to  say,  by  reports  generally  cur- 
rent in  Srinagar.  I  allude  to  Lieutenant 
Thorpe,  Dr.  Elmslie,  and  Mr.  Hayward. 
The  first  of  these  gentlemen  had  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  —  "Kashmir 
Misgovernment  ; "  and  in  November 
1868,  when  almost  all  visitors  except 
himself  had  left  Kashmir  for  the  season, 
he  expired  suddenly  at  Srinagar,  after 
having  walked  up  the  Takht-i-Suliman,  a 
hill  which  rises  close  to  the  city  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet.  Naturally  the 
supposition  was  that  he  had  been  poi- 
soned }    but  Surgeon    Caley,    who   hap- 
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pened  to  be  on  his  way  down  from  Ladak, 
examined  the  body  shortly  after  death,  and 
reported  that  there  had  been  "rupture  of 
the  heart."  Dr.  Elmslie  was  a  devoted 
medical  missionary,  who  did  an  immense 
deal  of  good  in  Kashmir,  and  had  pub- 
lished a  valuable  vocabulary  of  the  Kash- 
miri language  ;  but  he  had  also  published 
letters  complaining  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  a  visitation 
of  cholera  which  had  carried  off  large 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  pointing  out 
that  sanitary  measures  might  save  the 
lives  of  thousands  every  year  from  small- 
pox and  other  diseases.  The  Srinagar 
rumour  was  that  his  servants  had  been 
offered  so  much  to  poison  him  within  the 
Kashmir  territory,  and  so  much  more  if 
if  they  would  do  so  after  he  got  beyond. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Elmslie  also  died 
rather  suddenly  shortly  after  he  had  got 
beyond  the  Kashmir  borders,  and,  it 
seems,  also  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  had  published  letters  in  the  Indian 
papers  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Kashmir  troops  in  Gilgit,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Yassin,  and  he  somewhat  injudi- 
ciously returned  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
But  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to 
the  gossip  of  Eastern  cities  —  or  of  any 
cities,  for  that  matter  ;  and  there  has  ap- 
peared no  ground  to  suppose  that  his 
death  was  planned  by  Kashmir  officials, 
but  what  befel  him  was  very  sad.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Pamir  Steppe,  and 
somewhere  about  Yassin  was  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  chief  who  camped  two  hun- 
dred armed  men  in  a  wood  near  his  tent. 
The  next  day's  journey  would  have  taken 
Hayward  beyond  this  chief's  border ;  and, 
suspecting  mischief,  he  sat  up  all  night 
writing  with  revolver  in  hand.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  he  lay  down  to  take  half  an 
hour's  sleep  before  starting;  and  the 
chief  with  his  people  came  down  on  him 
then,  overpowered  him,  tied  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  took  him  into  the 
wood.  Here,  seeing  preparations  made 
for  putting  liim  to  death,  the  unfortunate 
traveller  offered  a  ransom  for  his  life  ; 
but  his  captors  would  not  hear  of  it. 
They  made  him  kneel  down,  and,  while 
he  was  offering  up  a  prayer,  they  hacked 
off  his  head,  after  the  half-hacking,  half- 
sawing  way  they  have  of  killing  sheep  in 
the  Himaliya.  'How  this  story  was  gath- 
ered has  been  told  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  toler- 
ably correct  accounts  of  such  incidents 
get  abroad  in  even  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  East.     The  moral  of   it  is   that  one 


IH  ought  to  avoid  Yassin  rather  than  that  it 
F "^  is  dangerous  to  abuse  the  Kashmir  gov- 
f  ernmerjt  ;  but  it  is   no  wonder  that  the 

three  cases  just   mentioned  should   have 
given  rise  to  suspicions  when  we  consid- 
er the  character  of   the  people,  and    the 
'  powerful  motives  which   the  native   ofli- 

cials  have  in  preventing  any  outcry  being 
raised  against  them. 

Many  hundred  years  ago  the  Chinese 
♦  traveller  Fa-IIian  spoke  of  the  people  of 

Kashmir  as  being  of  a  peculiarly  bad 
character.  Ranjit  Singh  said  to  Sir  Al- 
I  exander  LJurnes,  "  All  the  people  I  send 
into  Kashmir  turn  out  rascals  {haramsa- 
da) ;  there  is  too  much  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment in  that  country."  Moorcroft 
described  them  as  "  selfish,  superstitious, 
ignorant,  supple,  intriguing,  dishonest, 
and  false."  A  more  recent  traveller,  Dr. 
A.  L.  Adams,  the  naturalist,  says  of  them, 
*' Everywhere  in  Cahsmere  you  see  the 
inhabitants  indolent  to  a  degree,  filthy  in 
their  habits,  mean,  cowardly,  shabby,  ir- 
resolute, and  indifferent  to  all  ideas  of 
reform  or  progress."  Their  name  has 
become  a  byword  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Asia.  Even  where  there  are  so 
many  deceitful  nations  they  have  obtained 
a  bad  pre-eminence.  According  to  a 
well-known  Persian  saying,  "  You  will 
never  experience  anything  but  sorrow 
and  anxiety  from  the  Kashmiri."  When 
these  people  got  this  bad  name  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  and  so  is  the  period  when  they 
first  passed  into  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances which  have  demoralized  them. 
They  are,  however,  not  unattractive,  being 
an  intellectual  people,  and  characterized 
by  great  ingenuity  and  sprightliness.  I 
cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  them,  yet  I  could  not  but 
pity  them  and  sympathize  with  them.  I 
think  also  that  they  have  the  elements 
of  what,  in  more  fortunate  circumstances, 
might  be  a  very  fine  character;  but 
dwelling  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley, 
surrounded  by  hardy  and  warlike  tribes, 
they  have  for  ages  been  subject  to  that 
oppression  which  destroys  national  hope 
and  virtue.  Their  population  has  hard- 
ly been  large  enough  to  afford  effectual 
resistance  to  the  opposing  forces,  though, 
unless  there  had  been  a  large  element  ot 
weakness  in  their  character,  they  might 
surely  have  held  their  passes  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  too  many  in 
numbers  to  retire,  for  a  time,  before  in- 
vaders, from  their  fertile  lands  into  their 
mountain-fastnesses.     As  it  is,  they  are 
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common  soldier  of  the  maharajah  of  Kath- 
riiir  felt  himself  entitled  to  beat  and  plun- 
der the  country  people  ;  hut  I  noticed 
that  my  boatmen  tried  to   <  ne 

when  they  thought  they  wcrt  .cd 

by  me.  The  maharaj.ih  hiin^kcli  hol«^^  aa 
open  court  on  one  day  every  %vrfk,  at 
which  the  meanest 
free  to  make  his  c 
against  the  highest 
told,  by  very  good 
source  of  redress  w 
ative,  not  because  t 
willing  to  do  jusiIl 
was  such  a  system  of   tcrro 


dly 

bo 

uiii-i.i.N  ;   I'.i:    1    was 

authority,  that   this 

.  •  •     '  '     '••  inoper- 

was  un- 

..  —  .  '•  there 

:he 


common  people  dared  note  ird 

to  complain.  Great  improvements  have 
already  been  make  under  the  present 
ruler  of  Kashmir  ;  but  he  is  one  maa 
among  many,  and  when  a  corrupt  and  op« 
pressive  ofiicialdom  has  existed  in  a 
country  for  ages,  it  cannot  be  rooted  out 
in  one  reign. 

Our  ix)sition  in  Kashmir  is  a  very  CO* 
rious  one,  and  reflects  little  credit  upoa 
the  British  name.  By  the  Treaty  of  Am- 
ritsar,  concluded  in  1846  after  the  first 
Panjab  war,  we  actually  sold  the  country 
to  Golab  Singh,  the  father  nf  i?w  present 
maharajah,  for  seventy-!;  rupees, 

or   rather   less  than  tin        ^  rs  of  a 

million  sterling ;  but  so  iittie  welcome 
was  he,  that  the  first  troops  he  sent  up 
were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  establish  himself  in  it  only 
by  claiming  the  assistance  of  the  Indiaa 
government,  and  getting  from  it  an  order 
that  the  existing  governor  was  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  new  sovereign,  or  to 
consider  himself  an  enemy  of  the  British 
government.  No  doubt  we  wanted  the 
money  very  much  n*  '''•♦  '■•""  "^i>erjble 
sum  as  it  was,  and  c  reve- 

nue which  Kanjft  S...^  .  ae  year 

from    Kashmir.     It  is  ;  \  that 

there  may  have  been  se  .  in  thus 

making  a  friend  of  one  ot  the  chiefs  of 
the  Kiialsa ;  but  the  transaction  was  not 
an  advisable  one.  Of  all  India  and  its 
adjacent  countries  Kashmir  is  the  district 
best  suited  for  Europeans,  and  it  attards 
large  room  for  English  colonization.  It 
has  now  a  pop 


lion  ;  but  it  h.. 
lions,  and   it   i.  >uki 
number.     It  has  an 
fertile  land  lying  w  >. 
and  it  would  have 
the   retirement  of    . 


about  half  a  mil* 
V  one  of  four  mil- 

i;  t^dy  supj>ort  that 
immense  amount  ot 

-■'•  ■■  '  '"  ''^"  valleys, 
ace  for 

i  ^  at  the 


close  of  their  periods  oi  service.  As  it 
abominably  used  and  they  use  each  other  j  is,  Kashmiris  practically  closed  to  us 
abominably.     It  seemed  to  me  that  every  I  except  as  a  place  of  resort  for  a  few  sum- 
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mer  visitors.  Probably  the  visitors  would 
be  a  good  deal  worse  off  than  they  are  at 
present  if  it  were  under  British  rule  ;  but 
that  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
The  maharajah  acknowledges  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  British  government,  and  yet 
no  Englishman  can  settle  in  the  country 
or  purchase  a  foot  of  land  in  it.  We  are 
not  even  allowed  to  stay  there  through 
the  winter  ;  for  a  recent  relaxation  of  this 
rule  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and 
simply  amounts  to  a  permission  for  Brit- 
ish officers,  who  cannot  get  leave  in  sum- 
mer, to  visit  Kashmir  in  winter.  Visitors 
have  to  leave  the  country  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  and  the  Panjab  govern- 
ment has  issued  very  strict  rules  for  their 
guidance  while  they  are  in  the  valley. 
After  mentioning  the  four  authorized 
routes  for  European  visitors  to  Kashmir, 
the  first  rule  goes  on  to  say  (the  italics 
are  its  own) :  "  All  other  roads  are  posi- 
tively forbidden ;  and,  in  respect  to  the 
direct  road  from  Jummoo  (known  as  the 
Bunnilial  route),  the  prohibition  has  been 
ordered  at  the  special  request  of  his  High- 
ness the  maharajah.  The  road  branching 
from  Rajaoree  by  Aknoor,  which  is  used 
by  the  maharajah's  family  and  troops,  is 
also  expressly  prohibited."  Now  this 
Jamu  and  Banihal  route  is  by  much  the 
shortest  and  much  the  easiest  route  to 
Kashmir  except  for  the  small  section  of 
visitors  who  come  from  that  part  of  the 
Panjab  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Jhe- 
1am  ;  and  yet  it  is  kept  closed,  at  the  ma- 
harajah's special  request,  though  another 
route  is  set  apart  for  the  movements  be- 
tween Srinagar  and  Jamu  of  his  family 
and  troops  !  In  fact,  by  this  order,  in 
order  to  get  a  tolerable  route,  the  travel- 
ler has  to  cross  great  part  of  the  Panjab 
and  go  up  by  Rawal  Pindi  and  Mari,  for 
neither  the  Pir  Panjal  nor  the  Punah 
routes  are  convenient.  In  Rule  II.  we 
are  told  that  every  officer  about  to  visit 
Kashmir  "  should  engage,  before  proceed- 
ing, a  sufficient  number  of  ponies  or 
mules  for  the  conveyance  of  his  bag- 
gage ; "  which  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  no  one  need  put  in  a  claim  for  get- 
ting any  coolies,  ponies,  or  mules,  by  the 
way.  In  Rule  VI.  they  are  told  to  en- 
camp only  at  the  fixed  stages  and  en- 
camping-grounds.  In  Rule  X.  it  is  said 
that  "  when  going  out  on  shooting-excur- 
sions, visitors  are  to  take  carriages  and 
supplies  with  them,"  Rule  XV.  is  amus- 
ing, considering  the  high  moral  tone  of 
the  British  subaltern:  "Officers  are  not 
allowed  to  take  away  with  them,  cither  in 
their  service,  or  with  their   camps,  any 
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subjects  of  the  maharajah,  without  ob- 
taining permission  and  a  passport  from 
the  authorities."  I  have  heard  of  one 
visitor  who  tried  to  take  away  a  Kashmiri 
damsel  by  putting  her  in  a  kilta,  or  wick- 
er-basket used  for  carrying  loads  in,  but 
the  smuggling  was  detected.  This  rule 
does  not  prevent  the  bagnios  all  over  In- 
dia being  filled  v/ith  Kashmiri  women  ; 
and  a  regular  slave-traffic  goes  on,  most 
of  the  good-looking  girls  being  taken  out 
of  Kashmir  at  an  early  age  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  morals  of  the  British  officer 
must  be  looked  after.  He  is  also  by  Rule 
XVI.  made  responsible  for  the  debts  in- 
curred by  his  servants,  which  is  rather 
hard,  as  most  Indians  make  a  rule  of  get- 
ting into  debt  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  credit.  In  Rule  XVII. ,  all  visitors 
are  told,  in  italics,  "  All  presents  to  be 
refused.  Presents  of  every  descrip  ion 
must  be  rigidly  refused."  This  certainly 
is  interfering  in  an  extraordinary  way 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ;  but  let 
the  visitor  beware  how  he  violates  any  of 
these  rules,  because  the  resident  of 
Srinagar  has  the  power  of  expelling  him 
from  the  country.  It  is  the  JPanjab,  not 
the  supreme  government,  which  is  directly 
responsible  for  these  extraordinary  regu- 
lations ;  and  I  dare  say  English  people 
will  be  rather  surprised  by  them.  The 
maharajah  of  Kashmir  is  called  in  them 
"an  independent  sovereign;"  but  it  is 
distinctly  stated  in  Article  X.  of  the 
treaty  which  gave  him  his  dominions, 
that  he  "acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  government."  Can  the  Pan- 
jab government  not  understand  that  when 
the  power  of  England  guarantees  the 
safety  of  the  maharajah  and  of  his  domin- 
ions, it  is  not  for  British  officials  to  treat 
British  visitors  to  Kashmir  in  so  deroga- 
tory a  manner,  or  to  allow  of  their  being 
turned  out  of  the  country  every  winter, 
and  refused  permission  to  purchase  even 
waste  land  ?  This  is  only  one  of  many 
subjects  which  may  render  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  questions,  —  In  whose  inter- 
est, on  whose  authority,  and  supported 
by  what  power,  does  Anglo-Indian  offi- 
cialdom exist .''  The  imperial  interests  of  ^ 
Great  Britain  have  been  too  much  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  is  on  these  that  the  real, 
the  vital  interests  of  the  people  of  India 
depend. 

The  resident  procured  me  a  private 
audience  of  the  maharajah  Ranbir  or 
Runbir  Singh,  which  was  given  in  a  bal- 
cony, overhanging  the  river,  of  his  city 
palace,  within  the  precincts  of  which 
there  is  a  temple  with  a  large  pagoda-like 
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I  roof  that  Is  covered  with  thin  plates  of 
pure  gold.  His  Highness  is  reputed  to 
be  somewhat  serious  and  bigoted  as  re- 
gards his  religion.  It  was  mentioned  in 
the  Indian  papers  a  few  years  ago,  that  i  little  I  saw  of  this 
the  Brahmins  having  discovered  that  the  I  superficial  Imprcs 
soul  of  his  father,  Golab  Singh,  had  mi- 
grated into  the  body  of  a  fish,  Ranbir 
Singh  gave  orders  that  no  fish  were  to 
be  killed  in  Kashmir,  though  fish  is  there 
one  of  the  great  sta|)le  articles  of  food 
among  the  poorer  classes.  The  edict, 
however,  was  calculated  to  cause  so  much 
distress,  that  the  Brahmins  soon  an- 
nounced that  the  paternal  spirit  had  taken 
some  other  form.  I  never  heard  this 
story  contradicted  ;  and  it  affords  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  reality  of  the  belief  in 
I  transmigration  which  exists  in  India.  As 
the  character  of  these  transmigrations, 
and  the  amount  of  suffering  and  enjoy- 
ment which  they  involve,  is  considered 
to  depend  on  the  good  or  evil  conduct  of 
preceding  lives,  and  especially  of  those 
which  are  passed  in  a  human  form,  such 
a  belief  would  be  calculated  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  for  good,  were  it 
not  for  the  sacrificial  theory  which  at- 
taches so  much  importance,  as  good 
works,  to  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  to 
gifts  to  their  priestly  ministers  ;  and  its 
beneficial  effect  is  also  lessened  by  the 
tendency  of  the  Indian  mind  to  assign  an 
undue  value  to  indiscriminate  acts  of 
charity  such  as  often  do  harm  rather  than 
good.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  a  maha- 
rajah  looking  from  his  balcony  beside  his 
golden  temple  into  th.e  waters  of  the 
Jiielam,  and  wondering  whether  his  royal 

I  father  is  one  of  the  big  or  of  the  little 
fishes  floating  about  in  its  stream  or  in 
some  adjacent  water. 
Some  visitors  to  Kashmir  have  blamed 
its  ruler  severely  for  the  condition  of  the 
country  —  as,  for  instance.  Dr.  Adams, 
who  says  :  "  It  is  vain,  however,  to  hope 
that  there  can  be  any  progress  under  the 
present  ruler,  who,  like  his  father,  is  bent 
on  self-aggrandizement."*  This,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  opposed  to  the  substance 
of  many  conversations  I  had  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Wynne,  who  seemed  to 
I  regard  his  Highness  as  one  of  the  very 
few  honest  men  there  were  in  the  coun- 
try, sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  he  mentioned  to  me 
various  circumstances  which  supported 
that  conclusion.  Without  going  beyond 
diplomatic  reserve,  he  said  it  was  only  to 
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be  hoped  that  the  maharajah's  sons  would 
follow  their  father's  example.  I  do  not 
profess  to  see  into  a  millstone  farther 
than  other  people,  but  may  say  that  the 
prince  convevcd  a 
nee 
with  Mr.  Wvnne\  n<»d 


*  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India. 
Adams,  M.D.    i^dinburgh:  1867.     ¥.  i^ 


By  A.  L. 


j^wMiniii,  .tiiu     iic.i\ii>  ijy 

them  ;  but  it  can  easily  mw 

little   he  can  do  in  a  -^ 

been  for  time  immemo: 

a  state,  and  Ijow  mut.; 

have  for  wishing  that  he  were  - 
his  shortcomings  in    the  form  <  . 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tuis 
prince  was  faithful  to  us,  and  in  a  very 
useful  manner,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Indian  mutiny  ;  for  he  sent  six  battalions 
of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
a  battery  of  guns,  to  assist  us  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi;  and,  by  this,  c  '       '  '      ,  -ral 

support   was  afforded  .  :  to 

the  British  Raj.     I  me:  .mi  ihc 

Jhelam,  a  Kashmir  re.  ch    had 

been  at  the  siege  of  Dl.....  .»..  .  i..o  officer 

in  command  spoke  with  some  pride,  but 
by  no  means  in  a  boasting  or  offensive 
way,  of  his  having  fought  along  with  Eng- 
lish troops. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Ranbir  Singh  are  those  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk.  The  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
Srinagar  is  an  educated  native,  I  think 
from  I3engal,  who  was  well  spoken  of  — 
and,  absurdly  enough,  is  in  charge  of  the 
siik-depariment  also.  He  has  been  at 
pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  breeding  of  silk-worms  and  the  spin- 
ning of  their  cocoon-  >-  "•■■sued  in  other 
countries,  and  has  >  knowledge 

to  good  account  iii  Oae  pleas- 

ing  and  extraordinary  >  which 

he  has  been  able  to  in::  ^  that  of 

inducing  children  and  others  ut  the  Brah- 
min caste  to  engage  in  the  spinning  oC 
silk.  Anything  like  such  an  occupation 
has  hitherto  been  considered  as  degrad- 
ing and  forbidden  to  !>  .  and  has 
not  been  entered  on  by  i  ,  in  such 
I  Indian  cities  as  (..i.cuita  and 
It  shows  a  curious  way  of  man- 

s   that   the  chief  justice  of 

:Id  also  be  the  head  of  the 

...wv, v.it;  but  such  is.  or  at  le.ist 

very  lately  was,  the  case  ;  and  under  his 
management  sericulture  has  been  im- 
proved and  develo|>cd.  In  1S71,  the  ma- 
harajah  strt  apart  j^jo.ooo  for  the  dcvel- 
opmeot  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
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part  of  the  sum  was  expended  on  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  which  an 
equal  temperature  could  be  maintained 
for  the  silk-worms.  I  saw  the  process 
of  extracting  and  winding  the  silk  in  the 
factory  beside  Srinagar  :  it  was  skilfully 
conducted,  and  the  threads  produced 
were  remarkably  fine  and  perfect.  The 
mulberry-trees  of  Kashmir  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  exemption  from  disease  and  in- 
jury from  insects,  so  that  the  prospects 
of  this  production  are  very  good,  and  a 
commencement  has  been  made  in  weav- 
ing the  silk  into  cloth.  The  whole  pro- 
duction is  a  monopoly  of  government  ; 
but  it  gives  increasing  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  on  what, 
for  Kashmir,  are  good  wages.  In  1872 
the  amount  of  dry  cocoons  produced 
amounted  to  57,600  lb.,  and  the  resulting 
revenue  was  estimated  at  124,000  chilki 
rupees,  a  portion  of  it,  however,  being 
required  for  the  improvements  which  were 
made. 

The  famous  shawls  of  Kashmir  are 
now  somewhat  at  a  discount  in  the  world, 
except  in  France,  where  they  still  form  a 
portion  of  almost  every  bride's  trousseau, 
and  where,  at  least  in  novels,  every  lady 
of  the  demi-monde  is  described  as  wrapped 
in  un  vrai  Cachemere,  and  wearing  a  pair 
of  Turkish  slippers.  France  alone  takes 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Kashmir 
shawls  exported  from  Asia  ;  the  United 
States  of  America  take  ten,  Italy  five, 
Russia  two,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many only  one  per  cent.  each.  Of  course 
the  late  war  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
shawl-trade,  but  it  has  for  the  time  being 
returned  to  its  former  state  ;  and,  at  the 
period  of  collapse,  the  maharajah  hu- 
manely made  enormous  purchases  on  his 
own  account.  The  revenue  from  this 
source  has  diminished  to  at  least  half 
what  it  was  some  years  ago  ;  but  still  a 
superior-woven  shawl  will  bring,  even  in 
Kashmir,  as  much  as  ^300  sterling  ;  and 
about  ^130,000  worth  of  shawls  is  annu- 
ally exported,  ^90,000  worth  going  to 
Europe.  The  finest  of  the  goat's  wool 
employed  in  this  manufacture  comes  from 
Turfdn,  in  the  Yarkand  territory  ;  and  it 
is  only  on  the  wind-swept  steppes  of 
Central  Asia  that  animals  are  found  to 
produce  so  fine  a  wool.  The  shawl- 
weavers  get  miserable  wages,  and  are 
allowed  neither  to  leave  Kashmir  nor 
change  their  employment,  so  that  they 
are  nearly  in  the  position  of  slaves  ;  and 
their  average  wage  is  only  about  three 
halfpence  a  day. 

Srinagar  itself  has  a  very  fine  appear- 


ance when  one  does  not  look  closely  into 
its  details.  As  the  Kashmiri  has  been 
called  the  Neapolitan  of  the  East,  so  his 
capital  has  been  compared  to  Florence, 
and  his  great  river  to  the  Arno.  But 
there  is  no  European  town  which  has 
such  a  fine  placid  sweep  of  river  through 
it.  The  capital  dates  from  59  a.d.,  and 
portions  of  it  might  be  set  down  to  any 
conceivable  date.  For  the  most  part  the 
houses  either  rise  up  from  the  Jhelam  or 
from  the  canals  with  which  the  city  is  in- 
tersected, and  are  chiefly  of  thin  brick 
walls  supported  in  wooden  frames.  Being 
often  three  storeys  high,  and  in  a  most 
ruinous  condition,  the  walls  present  any- 
thing but  straight  lines,  and  it  is  a  marvel 
that  many  of  the  houses  continue  stand- 
ing at  all.  Some  of  the  canals  present 
deliciously  picturesque  scenes,  such  as 
even  Venice  cannot  boast  of,  and  the 
view  from  any  of  the  five  bridges  across 
the  Jhelam  is  very  striking  ;  but,  as  re- 
marked, it  is  better  to  leave  the  interior 
unvisited  beyond  floating  through  the 
canals.  The  British  residency,  and  the 
bungalows  provided  free  of  charge  for 
European  visitors,  are  above  the  city,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  here 
presents  a  noble  appearance,  and  in  a 
splendid  line  of  poplar-trees.  A  wooded 
island  opposite  them  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Almost  every  place  about 
Srinagar  that  one  wants  to  go  to  can  be 
reached  by  boat,  and  the  wearied  traveller 
may  enjoy  a  delicious  repose. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF   MOIRA  FERGUS. 

CHAPTER   VI. 
HABET ! 

About  one  o'clock  of  the  day  on  which 
Moira  Fergus  was  married,  her  father  re- 
turned home  from  the  curing-house  for 
his  dinner.  He  was  surprised  to  find  no 
one  inside  the  small  cottage.  There 
were  the  usual  preparations,  certainly  — 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  milk  on  the 
side  table,  and  the  big  black  pot  hung 
high  over  the  smouldering  peats.  He 
was  angry  that  she  should  not  be  there  ; 
but  he  had  no  thought  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

In  a  sullen  mood  he  proceeded  to  get 
for  himself  his  dinner.  He  lowered  the 
block  pot  and  raked  up  the  peats  ; 
then,  when  the   steam  began  to  rise,  he 
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helped    himself,  and  sate  down    to    the 
small  table.     Moira  should  pay  for  this. 

But  by-and-by,  as  the  time  pas 
and  there  was  no  Moira,  he  be;;an  i<> 
suspicious  ;  and  he  had  not  well  tinishcd 


noway  ;  and  from  Stornoway  they  would 

L"j   to  Glasj;ow  or  America  ;  and    John 

:a8  would  see  bis  daughter  Moira  oo 

When  John  Fergus  made  his  appear- 


his   dinner  when   he   started  olT,  with  a  '  ance  these  gossi|icr.-»  were  silent,  for  there 


dark  look  on  his  face,  for  the  cottai^e  in 
which  Anjius  M*Eachran  lived.  There 
was  an  old  woman  there  who  acted  in 
some  measure  the  part  of  cook  and 
housekeeper  for  Anjjus — a  bent,  shriv- 
elled old  woman,  more  sulky  even  than 
John  Ferjjjus  himself. 

"  Is  Anj^us  M'Eachran  in  the  house  ?  " 
said  he,  in  the  Gaelic. 

"  And  it  is  a  foolish  man  you  are  to  ask 
such  a  question  !  "  the  old  woman  said. 
"As  if  a  young  man  will  be  in  the  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  all  the 
younij  men  will  be  at  the  tishing." 

With  a  petulant  oath,  Fergus  went  past 
her  and  walked  into  the  cottage.  There 
was  no  one  inside. 

Then,  with  his  suspicions  growing 
momentarily  stronger,  he  walked  away 
from    Ardtilleach,  until,  at   one  point  of 


was  anger  oo  hit  face,  and  they  feared 

him. 
"  You  hef  not  seen  Mofra  ?"  said  be. 
"  No,"  answered  one  and  all. 
"  Hef    you    seen   Angus    M*£acbraii 
then?" 

"  This  iss  what  I  will  tell  you,  John 
Fergus,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  laid 
down  his  bundle  of  bUck  straw.  **  It 
wass  Tonald  Neal  he  will  be  for  going 
out  this  morning  in  the  poat.  ati  !  An^'Ut 
i\r£.ichran  he  wass  not  in  tli  i  it 

iss  many  a  one  will  say  now  t  ^us 

M'Eachran  and  Moira  hef  gone  aw<iy  to 
Styornoway  —  " 

"  They  hef  not  gone  to  Styornoway  f  ** 
exclaimed  Fergus.  *'  It  iss  a  fool  that 
you  are,  Peter  Taggart,  to  speak  of  Styor- 
noway !  " 
But  at  this  moment  the  group  of  idlers 
the  coast,  he  reached  the  school  which  \  was  moved  by  a  new  surprise  ;  for  who 
did  service  for  the  whole  of  the  island,  j  should  appear  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
He  went  inside  and  spoke  to  the  school-  village  than  the  daugliterof  Mr.  Macken- 
master,  Alister  Lewis;  and  Moira's  I  zie,  the  king  of  the  far  island  of  Borva, 
younger   sisters  were    called  aside    and  '  and  she  was  coming  along  on  horseback, 


questioned.     They  knew  nothing  of  her. 
Then  he  went  back  to  Ardtilleach,  and 
by  this  time   there  was  a  great  commo- 
tion in  the  villasfe,  for  it  was  known  that 


with  her  husband,  a  tall  youiiL'  Eiulish- 
man,  by  her  side.     What  cou  n- 

derful  portent  mean  ?    Were  '  cir 

way  to  visit  Alister  Lewis,  the  ^chooimas- 


was 

the 
the 


Moira    Fergus  could  not  be   found,  and    ter,  who  was  a  clever  man  and  a  travelled 

that  her  father  was  seeking  everywhere  '  man,   and  had  been    to  Stornow.iy,   aad 

for  her.     The  old   women  came  out    of      " 

the  hovels,  and  the  old  men  came  in  from 

the  potato-fields,  and  the  small  children 

listened,  wondering,   but  understanding 

nothing. 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  ferry  angry  man  he  is, 
and  the  young  lass  will  hef  many  a  hard 
word  from  him  ;  and  if  she  will  go  away, 
what  iss  the  reason  of  it  that  she  should 
not  go  away  ?"  said  one. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  one  old  man,  coming  up 
with  an  armful  of  smoke-saturated  roof- 
ing, which  he  was  about  to  carry  to  one 
of  the  small  fields,  "and  iss  it  known  that 
Angus  M'Eachran  will  not  go  out  with 
the  poat  this  morning,  and  young  Tonald 
Neil  he  will  go  out  with  the  poat,  and 
that  wass  what  I  will  see  myself  when  I 
wass  coming  from  Harrabost." 

This  was  news  indeed,  and  it  was  made 
the  basis  of  a  thousand  conjectures. 
Moira  Fergus  and  Angus  M'Eachran  had 


Glasgow,  and  other  distant  places  ? 

They  saw  her,  while  as  yet  she 
some  distance  off,  dismount  from 
horse,  and  then  her  husband  led 
animal  until  he  found  a  post  to  which  he 
tied  the  bridle.  Then  these  two  came 
along  together,  and  the  village  people 
thought  she  resembled  a  oueen,  and  had 
the  dress  of  a  queen,  and  the  air  of  a 
queen. 

"  And  where  is  the  house  of  John  Fer- 
gus ?  "  said  she,  when  she  came  up,  to 
an  old  woman. 

The  old  woman  was  rather  taken  alxick 
by  this  great  honour,  and  she  hurriedly 
dropped  a  curtsey,  and  exclaimed, — 

*•  Ay.  iss  it  John  Fergus  ?  And  here  is 
John  Fergus  himself  I  " 

Moira's  father  w. I-  >•    -    _  ^    ,  t^j, 

sullen  brows.     He  >a 

that  this  unexpccicii  »i>ii  .11  .  ^.-...^wung 
to  do    with    the    disappearance    of    his 


gone  away  from   Darroch,  and  caught  up  'daughter. 

one   of  llie    schooners  making    for    the  j     "  .Mr.  Fergus,"  said  Sheila,  going  for 

Lewis.     Thev  were  on  their  way  to  Slor-   ward  to  him.  .mJ 


ikin::  to  him  in  a 
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low  voice,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be 
a  kind  man  and  a  reasonable  man  this 
day.  And  it  is  a  very  simple  thingi  hef  to 
tell  you.  It  was  last  week  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  the  minister,  came  to  Borva,  and 
he  was  saying  that  Angus  M'Eachran 
and  your  daughter  Moira,  they  would  like 
to  be  married,  and  that  you  were  against 
it " 

"  Iss  it  against  it  you  will  say?"  he 
broke  in,  fiercely.  "I  would  like  to 
see " 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you,^  Mr.  Fergus," 
said  the  young  lady  gently.  "  Well,  An- 
gus and  Moira  did  not  see  any  use  in 
waiting,  for  they  knew  you  would  never 
consent,  and  I  believe  they  had  deter- 
mined to  run  away  from  Darroch  and  go 
to  Glasgow " 

"And  hef  they  gone  to  Glasgow?" 
demanded  Fergus,  in  a  voice  that  was 
heard  even  by  the  neighbours,  who  had 
remained  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"No,  they  hef  not.  The  minister 
thought,  and  I  thought,  that  would  be  a 
very  bad  thing.  I  said  you  were  a 
reasonable  man,  Mr.  Fergus,  and  I  would 
go  to  you  to  speak  with  you,  and  you 
would  listen  to  it,  and  you  would  under- 
stand that  a  young  girl  does  no  wrong  in 
thinking  of  getting  married——" 

"  Where  iss  Moira  ?  "  said  he,  suddenly. 
"You — you  hef  taken  her  away  —  ay, 
that  iss  it  —  it  iss  a  ferry  grand  laty  you 
are,  but  if  you  hef  taken  away  Moira 
Fergus " 

"  Mr.  Fergus,"  said  Sheila's  husband, 
stepping  forward,  "  I'd  strongly  advise 
you  to  be  a  little  more  civil." 

"And  you  !"  said  he,  turning  fiercely 
on  this  new  assailant,  "  what  iss  it  to  you 
that  I  will  hef  command  ofer  my  own  i 
house  ?  And  what  iss  it  to  you  to  come 
and  touch  such  things?  And  I  say  to 
you,  where  iss  Moira  ?  " 

Mr.  Lavender  would  have  replied,  and, 
doubtless,  with  injudicious  vehemence, 
but  Sheila  interposed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  where  she  is,  Mr.  Fer- 
gus," she  said,  quietly.  "  Now  you  will 
be  a  reasonable  man,  and  you  will  see 
how  it  is  better  to  make  the  best  of  what 
is  done  ;  and  Moira  is  a  good  lass,  and 
—  and  —  she  is  coming  now  to  Ardtil- 
leach,  and  Angus  too,  and  it  was  over 
at  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  manse  to-day  they 
were  —  and  you  will  be  a  reasonable 
man,  Mr.  Fergus " 

"  At  the  manse  !  "  he  cried,  seeing  the 
whole  thing,     "  And  they  were  married  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Fergus " 

At  this  confirmation  of  his   suspicions 


his  rage  became  quite  uncontrollable,  and 
he  suddenly  broke  upon  Sheila  with  a 
flood  of  vituperation  in  Gaelic.  Her  hus- 
band could  not  understand  a  word,  but 
he  saw  the  girl  retreat  a  step,  with  her 
face  pale. 
;      He  sprang  forward. 

"Speak  English,  you  hound,  or  I'll 
kick  you  down  to  the  shore  and  back 
again  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Iss  it  English  !  "  Fergus  shouted  in 
his  rage.  "  Iss  it  English  !  Ay,  it  iss 
the  English  thiefs  coming  about  the 
islands  to  steal  when  the  door  is  left 
open  !  And  it  iss  you,  Sheila  Macken- 
zie, it  iss  you  that  will  answer  for 
this " 

In  his  ungovernable  passion  he  had 
raised  his  clenched  fist  in  the  air,  and  in- 
advertently he  advanced  a  step.  Proba- 
bly he  had  not  the  least  intention  in  the 
world  of  striking  Sheila,  but  the  threat- 
ening gesture  was  quite  enough  for  her 
husband  ;  so  that,  quick  as  lightning,  he 
dealt  John  Fergus  a  blow  right  on  the 
forehead  which  sent  him  staggering  back- 
ward until  he  tripped  and  fell  heavily. 
There  was  a  scream  from  the  old  women, 
who  came  running  forward  to  the  pros- 
trate man.  Mr.  Lavender  turned  to  his 
wife,  his  face  a  trifle  pale. 

"Are  your  nerves  fluttered,  Sheila?" 
he  said.  "  Come  over  to  this  bench  here, 
and  sit  down.  Will  you  have  a  drop  of 
whiskey  ?  " 

Sheila  was  indeed  trembling  ;  she  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  led  to  the  wooden 
bench,  and  there  she  sate  down. 

"Have  you  hurt  him?"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he.  "  I  have  hurt 
him,  and  my  own  knuckles  as  well.  But 
he'll  come  to,  all  right.  Don't  you  mind 
him." 

Mr.  Lavender  walked  back  to  the 
group  of  people.  John  Fergus  was  sitting 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  looking  con- 
siderably dazed. 

"  Here,  some  of  you  folks,  get  me  a 
drop  of  whiskey,  and  a  clean  glass,  and 
some  water." 

The  request  was  attended  to  at  once. 

"  Well,  John  Fergus,"  said  Mr.  Laven- 
der, "  you'll  keep  a  more  civil  tongue  in 
your  head  next  time  I  pay  you  a  visit." 

He  went  back  to  his  wife  and  prevailed 
on  her  to  take  a  little  whiskey  and  water 
to  steady  her  nerves. 

"  It  is  a  bad  thing  you  hef  done,"  she 
said,  sadly.  "He  will  never  forgive  them 
now." 

"  He  never  would  have  forgiven  them,'*^ 


:  replied  the  husband.  "  I  saw  that  at 
once.  Your  appeals  were  only  mukino^ 
him  more  frantic,  liesides,  do  you  think 
I  would  allow,  in  any  case,  a  cantanker- 
ous old  foul  like  that  to  swear  at  you  in 
bis  beast  of  a  lanjjuage  ?  " 

"And  what  shall  we  do  now  ?" 

"  VViiy,  go  back  again  —  that's  all. 
We  shall  meet  the  younger  folks  on  the 
road." 

'*  We  cannot  go  away  till  you  see  how 
John  Fergus  is." 

*•  Oh,  John  Fergus  is  right  enough  — 
see,  there  he  goes,  slinking  off  to  one  of 
the  cottages,  probably  his  own.  A  little 
rest  will  do  him  good,  and  let  his  temper 
cool.  Now,  Sheila,  pull  yourself  to- 
gether; you've  got  to  entertain  a  distin- 
guished guest  on  board  the  yacht  this 
evening,  and  we  must  not  lose  time." 

Sheila  rose  and  took  her  husband's 
arm.  As  they  walked  along  to  the  post 
where  the  horse  was  tied,  the  villagers 
came  up  to  them,  and  more  thaa  one 
said,  — 

"  Ay,  ay.  sir,  it  wass  ferry  well  done, 
and  a  ferry  goot  thing  whateffer,  that  you 
will  teach  John  Fergus  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue,  and  he  is  a  ferry  coorse  man,  and 
no  one  will  dare  to  say  anything  to  him. 
Ay,  and  to  think  that  he  would  speak  like 
that  to  AFiss  Sheila  Mackenzie  —  it  wass 
well  done,  ay,  and  ferry  well  done." 

"  But  he  is  not  hurt .''  "  Sheila  said. 

"Well,  he  iss  hurt,  ay,  and  he  iss  not 
hurt  ;  but  he  will  be  going  to  lie  down, 
and  when  he  gets  up  again,  then  there 
will  be  nothing  ;  but  he  iss  ferry  wake  on 
the  legs,  and  there  iss  no  more  anger  in 
his  speech  —  no,  there  will  be  no  more 
anger  now  for  the  rest  of  this  day  what- 
effer." 

So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender  went  away 
from  Ardtilleach,  the  latter  rather  down- 
hearted over  the  failure  of  her  enterprise, 
the  former  endeavouring  to  convince  her 
that  that  might  have  been  expected,  and 
that  no  great  harm  had  been  done.  In- 
deed, when  in  crossing  the  lonely  moor- 
land road,  they  saw  Angus  M'Eachran  and 
Moira  Fergus  at  a  great  distance,  com- 
ing toward  them.  Sheila  "lifted  up  her 
voice  and  wept,"  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
her  husband  tried  to  comfort  her.  She 
dismounted  from  the  saddle,  and  sate 
down  on  a  block  of  silver-grey  granite  by 
the  roadside,  to  await  Movra's  coming; 
and,  when  the  young  Highland  girl  came 
up,  she  could  scarcely  speak  to  her. 
Moira  was  infinitely  perturbed  to  see 
this   great  lady  grieved  because   of  her, 
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and,  when  she  heard  all  that  had  bap^ 
pened,  she  said,  sadly,  — 

"  But  that  iss  what  I  hef  expected,  and 
there  wass  no  other  thing  that  1  hef  ex- 
pected. H  there  wa«s  any  chance  of 
getting  a  smooth  word  from  my  father, 
do  you  think,  Mrs.  Laflenter,  that  Angus 
.M'Eachran  and  me  we  would  be  forgoing 
away  to  Glassgow  ?  " 

"It  is  a  bad  home-coming  after  the 
wedding  that  you  will  hef/'  said  her 
friend. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  but  we  hef  looked  for 
that ;  and  it  iss  a  great  thing  you  hef 
done  for  us,  Mrs.  Laffcnter,  in  coming 
all  the  way  from  Borva  to  the  wcd*i  :  .:  ; 
but  we  will  not  forget  that;  and  it  wwl 
be  remembered  in  the  island  for  many  a 
day.  And  now  you  will  be  going  on  to 
the  manse,  Mrs.  Laffcnter." 

"  Moira,"  said  her  friend,  "  we  arc  go- 
ing away  to  London  in  a  day  or  two  now, 
and  I  would  like  to  hrf  a  word  from  you, 
and  you  or  Angus  will  send  me  a  letter, 
to  tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  Dar- 
roch." 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  said  Angus,  "and  they 
will  know  you  ferry  well  in  London  if  we 
send  the  letter,  or  iss  there  more  ass  one 
of  the  same  name  in  London  ?" 

"  You  must  have  the  address,"  said 
Mr.  Lavender,  getting  out  a  card. 

He  looked  at   the  card   as  if  it  were 
some  strange  talisman  ;   then  he  put  tt 
in  his   pocket ;  there  was  a  little 
shaking,  and  the  bride  and  bride ^ 
went  on  their  way. 

"  Moira  I "  Mrs.  Lavender  called  out, 
suddenly. 

The  girl  turned  and  came  back ;  she 
was  met  half-way  by  her  friend,  who  had 
a  great  sympathy  and  sadness  in  her 
eyes, 

"  It  is  ferry  sorry  for  you  I  am  this 
day,"  said  Sheila,  in  a  low  voice,  "and 
there  is  not  anything  I  would  not  do 
to  hef  got  for  you  a  better  home-coming. 
.•Vnd  you  will  speak  to  your  father,  Moira 
—  not  now,  when  he  is  in  his  anger  —  but 
afterwards,  and  perhaps  he  will  see  that 
what  is  done  is  done,  and  he  will  be 
friends  with  you." 

"  I  will  try  that,  Mrs.  Laff enter,"  said 
the  girl. 

"  And  you  will  send  me  a  letter  to  Lon- 
don.?" 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  will  send  you  the  letter  to 
London,  and  it  will  be  a  proud  d<v  f,>r 
me  the  day  that   I  will  send  you  a 
and  you  will  not  say  a  word  of  it  t 
one,  Mrs.  Lafifeater,  il  there  iss  not  the 
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ferry  goot  English  in  the  letter,  for  it  iss 
Angus  he  can  write  the  goot  English 
petter  ass  me." 

"  Your  English  will  be  good  enough, 
Moira,"  said  her  friend.      "  Good-bye." 

So  again  they  parted  ;  and  that  was 
the  last  these  two  saw  of  each  other  for 
many  long  days  and  months. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  FIRST   CLOUD. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when 
Angus  M'Eachran  and  his  young  wife 
reached  Ardtilleach  ;  and  by  that  time 
one  or  two  of  the  boats  had  come  in 
from  the  ling-fishing;  so  that  there  were 
a  good  many  people  about.  And  there 
was  a  great  commotion  in  the  place  over 
the  news  of  what  had  happened  —  a  com- 
motion such  as  had  not  shaken  Ardtil- 
leach since  the  foundering  of  the  French 
schooner  on  Harrabost  Head.  More- 
over, two  or  three  of  the  young  fellows 
took  solemn  oath  in  the  Gaelic  that  they 
would  not  allow  Angus  M'Eachran's  wed- 
ding to  pass  over  without  a  dance  and  a 
dram,  whatever  was  thought  of  it  by 
John  Fergus,  who  remained  sullen,  sour, 
and  ashamed  in  his  own  home. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hand-shaking 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arrived  ; 
.and  many  were  the  good  wishes  expressed 
(by  the  old  women  about  the  future  of 
Moira.  The  young  girl  was  grateful ; 
but  her  eyes  kept  wandering  about  the 
place,  apparently  seeking  for  her  father. 

There  was  no  time  to  organize  a  great 
entertainment,  as  was  done  when  Alister 
Lewis,  the  schoolmaster,  marrried  Ailasa 
MacDonald,  a  young  lass  from  Killeena  ; 
but  one  of  the  curers  — the  very  curer,  in- 
deed, who  was  John  Fergus's  master  — 
came  forward  in  a  handsome  manner, 
and  said  that  if  two  or  three  of  the  young 
fellows  would  begin  and  roll  some  bar- 
rels aside,  he  would  tender  the  use  of  his 
curing-house,  so  that  some  frugal  supper 
and  a  dance  might  be  possible.  This 
was  done  in  due  time,  and  Angus's  com- 
panions set  to  work  to  hold  some  little 
feast  in  his  honour.  One  went  away,  de- 
claring that  he  would  himself,  as  sure  as 
he  was  a  living  man,  bring  six  gallons  of 
whiskey  to  the  curing-house.  Another, 
a  famous  musician,  went  off  for  his  fid- 
dle. Another  declared  that  it  would  be  a 
shame,  and  a  very  great  shame,  if  Alister 
Lewis  were  not  told  of  the  approaching 
celebration,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
the  schoolhouse.  Then  the  boys  about 
obtained  permission    from    old    Donald 


Neil  to  gather  the  potato-shaws  of  his 
field,  and  these  they  brought  to  the  point 
of  the  shore  outside  the  curing-house,  so 
that,  when  night  came,  a  mighty  bonfire 
and  beacon  should  tell  even  the  ships 
out  at  sea  that  great  doings  were  going 
on  on  land. 

Angus  M'Eachran  was  very  proud  of 
all  this,  and  very  glad  to  be  among  his 
own  people  again.  The  ceremony  over 
there  at  the  Free  Church  minse  had 
rather  frightened  him  ;  now  he  felt  at 
home  ;  and,  having  drunk  a  glass  or  two, 
he  was  as  anxious  for  a  dance  as  any  one. 
But  with  Moira  the  case  was  very  differ- 
ent. Of  all  the  crowd,  she  was  the  only 
one  who  was  anxious,  sad,  and  preoccu- 
pied. She  had  none  of  the  quick  laugh- 
ter of  a  bride. 

"  Ay,  and  what  iss  the  matter  with  you, 
Moira?"  said  her  husband. 

"There  iss  nothing  the  matter  with 
me,  Angus,"  she  replied  ;  but  the  wist- 
ful and  anxious  look  did  not  depart  from 
her  face. 

Well,  there  was  not  much  of  a  supper 
that  night,  and,  indeed,  many  did  not  go 
into  the  curing-house  at  all,  but  re- 
mained outside,  where  dancing  had  al- 
ready begun  on  a  rocky  plateau,  covered 
with  short  sea-grass.  It  was  a  lovely 
night  —  the  wonderful  glow  of  the  north- 
ern twilight  shining  over  the  dark  heav- 
ens, and  the  stars  gradually  becoming 
more  distinct  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  sea.  There  was  a  fresher  air  out 
here  on  the  rocks  than  in  the  heated  cur- 
ing-house, and  the  whiskey  was  as  good 
outside  as  in. 

Then  a  great  shout  arose,  for  the  boys 
had  put  a  light  to  the  bonfire,  and  pres- 
ently the  long,  lithe  tongues  of  fire  be- 
gan to  leap  up,  while  the  young  men 
took  to  performing  feats  of  jumping 
through  the  flames.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  the  curer,  who  had  had  a 
glass,  became  reckless,  and  ordered  the 
boys  to  bring  a  heap  of  driftwood  from 
the  curing-house.  Then,  indeed,  there 
was  a  bonfire  —  such  a  bonfire  as  the 
shores  of  Darroch  and  Killeena  had 
never  seen  before.  There  was  a  great 
noise  and  confusion,  of  course,  friend 
calling  to  friend,  and  the  old  women  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  boys  from  springing 
through  the  flames. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  noise  Moira 
slipped  away  from  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band. She  had  been  inside  the  curing- 
house,  and  there  her  health  and  the 
health  of  her  husband  had  been  loyally 
drunk,  and  she  had  gone  round  the  whole 
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company,  shaking  hands  with  each,  while 
she  said  "  Slilainte  !  "  and  put  her  lips  to 
tl)e  whiskey.  Tlie  cry  of  *•  The  fire  !  " 
of  course  called  every  one  out,  and  in  the 
crowd  she  was  separated  from  her  hus- 
band.    Slie  seized  this  opportunity. 

The  great  red  <;lare  was  shinino;  athwart 
the  hollows  in  the  rocks,  and  even  light- 
ing  up  palely  the  fronts  of  the  cottages  of 
Ardiilleach,  so  that  she  had  not  much 
fear  for  her  footing  as  she  passed  over  to 
the  road.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one 
left  in  Ardiilleach.  There  was  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  — nothing  but  the  dis- 
tant voices  of  the  people  calling  to  each 
oilier  round  the  bonfire.  All  the  fisher- 
men, and  the  young  women,  and  the  old 
folks,  and  the  children  had  gone  out  to 
the  point. 

Moira  went  rapidly  along  the  cottages 
till  she  came  to  her  father's,  her  heart 
beating  hurriedly.  When  she  reached 
the  door  a  cry  of  fright  had  nearly  es- 
caped her,  for  there  was  her  father  —  his 
face  partly  lit  up  by  the  reflection  of  the 
red  light  —  sternly  regarding  her.  He 
did  not  move  to  let  her  pass  into  the 
house.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  her; 
be  only  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  a 
dog,  a  boat,  a  piece  of  stone.  Rather 
than  this  terrible  reception,  she  would 
have  had  him  break  out  into  a  fury  of 
rage. 

She  was  not  prepared  for  it ;  and  after 
the  first  wild  look  of  entreaty,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  there, 
trembling  and  speechless. 

"  Hef  you  no  word  for  me  ?"  she  said 
at  length, 

"  None  !  "  he  answered. 

He  seemed  to  be  regarding  the  distant 
bonfire,  its  long  shoots  of  flame  into  the 
black  night,  and  the  alternate  dusky  and 
red  figures  moving  round  it. 

"  It  wass  many  a  time,"  she  began,  in 
desperation,  hoping  to  make  some  ex- 
cuse ;  "  it  wass  many  a  time,  I  will  say  to 
you " 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  hef  told  you  ? " 
said  he,  fiercely.  "  I  hef  no  word  to 
speak  to  you  —  no,  not  if  you  wass  to  lif 
in  Ardiilleach  for  sixty  years.  To-mor- 
row you  will  be  to  me  as  if  you  wass 
dead  ;  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
all  the  years  after  that.  You  hef  gone 
away ;  ay,  and  you  shall  stay  away,  Moira 
Fergus  !  I  hef  no  more  speaking  for  you, 
nor  for  Angus  M'Eachran  ;  and  it  iss  a 
foolish  man  Angus  M'Eachran  will  be  if 
he  comes  near  me  or  my  house." 

•'Father  —  only  this " 

"  I  tell  you,  Moira  Fergus,  to  go  away  j 


or,  by  Kott,  I  will  tek  you,  and  I  will  ing 


:se,  and  put  you 
nts  !    That  us 


her 


the 

d  .it 


you  out  to  the  r  :    - 
among  your  tr  . 
what  I  will  do,  L,  .^ 

His   vehemence   fi 
went  back  a  step,  an< 
him.     He  turned  and  \ 
tage.     Then   there   w.is    ; 
girl  but  to  go  back  to  her  irit 
shouts  still  resounded  through  \ 
of  the  night. 

"  Ay,  and  where  hef  you  been,  Moira  ?  " 
her  husband  said,  be  aloue  having  noticed 
her  absence. 

"  I  wass  down  to  my  iather*s  bouse," 
she  answered,  sadly. 

**  And  what  will  he  sav  to  you  ?" 

"He  hass  no  word  for  me.  To-mor- 
row, and  the  next  day,  and  all  the  time 
after  that,  I  will  be  just  as  one  that  iss 
dead  to  him  ;  ay,  ay,  sure  enough." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  "  her  husband  said. 
"  Tit  you  not  know  that  pefore  ?  And 
what  iss  the  harm  of  it?  It  iss  a  ferry 
goot  thing  indeed  and  mirover  that  you 
will  be  away  from  a  coorsc  man,  that  wass 
ferry  terriple  to  you  and  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours. And  it  iss  ferry  little  you  hef  to 
complain  apout,  Moira ;  and  now  you 
will  come  and  hef  a  tance." 

"  It  iss  not  any  tance  I  will  be  thiokiog 
about,"  said  the  girl. 

He  became  a  little  impatient. 

"  In  the  name  of  Kott,  wh;it  '-^  ;t  v^u 
will  want,  .Moira  !     It  iss  a  sti  .; 

to  hef  a  young  lass  going  apou: 
rowful  on  the  tay  of  her  wedding.     And 
it  iss  many  a  one    will   say  that  you  are 
not  ferry  glad  of  the  wedding." 

That  was  true  enough.  It  was  re- 
marked that,  whereas  everybody  was 
ready  for  a  dance  and  a  song,  only  Moira 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  dance  and 
the  song.  But  the  old  women  knew  the 
reason  of  it ;  and  one  said  to  the  other  — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  hard  thing  for  a  young 

lass  to  go  away  from  her  owr  '   to 

get  marriet,  and  it  iss  ferry  ^ 

will  be  for  a  time,  and  the  -  .-.N.ii 

that  no  more.     But  Moir  ,i  iss 

ferry   pad    for    Moira     Fl  ., A    her 

father  iss  a  coorse  and  a  wild  man.  and 
she  will  hef  no  chance  of  being  frients 
with  him  any  more  ;  and  the  young  lass 
—  well,  she  is  a  young  lass  —  and  that 
will  trouple  a  young  lass,  indeed  and 
mirover." 

But  these  shrewd  experiences  h.id  no 
hold  of  Angus  M'Eachran.  His  nnick 
Celtic  temperament  resented    '  -t 

put  upon    him,  on  his  very  W( 
by  the  girl  whom  he  had  marnv*^.     am 
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neighbours  saw  she  was  anything  but 
glad  ;  and  the  young  man  had  it  in  his 
heart  to  say,  "  Moira,  if  you  are  sorry 
for  the  wedding,  I  am  too  ;  and  sorrier 
still  that  I  cannot  go  and  have  it  undone." 
He  moved  away  from  her. 

By  this  time  the  tumult  round  the  bon- 
fire had  subsided,  for  now  nothing  but 
smouldering  ashes  were  left,  and  the 
people  had  formed  again  into  dancing 
groups,  and  talking  groups,  and  drinking 
groups  —  perhaps  the  first  two  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  third.  Angus  M"Each- 
ran  would  not  dance  at  all ;  but  he  had 
recovered  his  temper,  and  once  or  twice 
he  went  and  said  a  friendly  word  to 
Moira,  who  was  standing  with  some  of 
the  old  women  looking  on  at  the  reels. 
But  what  had  fired  this  other  young  fellow 
to  call  out :  — 

"  Hey  !  there  iss  one  man  not  here 
this  day,  and,  by  Kott,  he  ought  to  be 
here  this  day.  And  he  iss  a  foolish  man 
and  a  madman  that  will  stay  at  home 
when  his  own  daughter  is  being  mar- 
ried !  " 

"Ay,  ay  !  "  said  two  or  three. 

"And  this  iss  what  I  say,"  continued 
the  fisherman,  who  had  evidently  had  a 
glass.  "  I  am  going  ofer  to  John  Fer- 
gus's house !  " 

"Ay,  and  me  too,"  responded  one  or 
two  of  his  companions. 

"And  we  will  hef  a  joke  with  him," 
cried  one. 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  we  will  hef  him  out !  " 
cried  another. 

"  We  will  put  a  light  to  his  thatch  !  " 
cried  a  third.  "And  you  will  see  if  John 
Fergus  will  not  come  out  to  his  daugh- 
ter's wedding  !  " 

At  this,  Moira  darted  forward  before 
them. 

"  If  there  iss  one  of  you,"  she  said  in 
an  excited  way,  "if  there  iss  one  of  you 
will  go  near  to  my  father's  house  this 
night,  this  iss  what  I  will  do — I  will  go 
and  jump  ofer  the  rock  there  into  the 
water." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  her  husband,  coming 
forward  gloomily,  "it  iss  no  use  the  hav- 
ing a  joke  with  John  Fergus.  Let  John 
Fergus  alone.  If  he  will  not  come  out 
to  his  daughter's  wedding,  that  is  noth- 
ing to  any  one  —  it  iss  a  ferry  goot  thing 
there  are  others  that  hef  come  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  ass  for  John  Fergus  he  will  be 
ferry  welcome  to  stay  at  home  this  night, 
or  the  next  night,  or  the  next  fife  hun- 
tret  years,  and  tarn  him  !  " 

So  that  matter  passed  over,  and  the 
roerrymaking  was  resumed  —  the  fiddler 


having  illimitable  calls  on  him,  and  the 
very  oldest  determined  to  show  that  they 
had  not  altogether  lost  the  use  of  toe  and 
heel.  There  was  no  lack  of  whiskey ; 
and  altogether  the  improvised  enter- 
tainment in  honour  of  the  wedding  of 
Moria  Fergus  became  a  notable  and  mem- 
orable thing.  But  there  were  two  or 
three  present  who  remarked  that  Moira 
looked  very  sorrowful  ;  and  that  Angus 
M'Eachran  was  not  so  well  pleased  with 
her  as  a  husband  should  be  with  his  new- 
ly-married wife. 

CHAPTER     VIII. 
AN   INTERMEDDLER. 

John  Fergus  kept  his  word :  his 
daughter  was  as  one  dead  to  him.  When 
he  passed  her  in  the  village,  he  had  nei- 
ther look  nor  speech  for  her  ;  and  then 
she  went  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  At 
first  her  husband  tried  to  reason  with  her 
about  her  unavailing  silence  and  sadness; 
but  he  soon  got  tired  of  that,  and  impa- 
tient, and  glad  to  be  out  with  his  com- 
panions in  the  boat,  or  on  the  beach, 
where  a  laugh  and  a  joke  was  possible. 

"What  in  the  name  of  Kott,  iss  the 
use  of  it,  Moira?"  he  would  say  to  her, 
when  he  was  near  losing  his  temper. 
"  Hef  you  not  known  all  along  that  your 
father,  John  Fergus,  would  hef  no  word 
for  you,  if  you  wass  to  go  and  get  mar- 
ried? Hef  I  not  told  you  that?  And 
it  wass  many  a  time  you  will  say  to  me, 
'  Angus,  I  cannot  stay  longer  in  the 
house  with  my  father;'  and  then  I  hef 
said  to  you,  '  Moira,  it  will  be  a  ferry  tif« 
ferent  thing  when  you  hef  a  house  to 
yourself,  and  you  will  be  the  mistress  of 
the  house  and  no  one  will  speak  a  coorse 
word  to  you.'  And  now  you  hef  no 
more  thought  of  that  —  you  hef  no  more 
thought  of  anything  but  your  father  — 
and  this  iss  what  I  will  say  to  you,  Moira, 
that  no  man  hass  the  patience  with  a 
wife  who  iss  discontented  from  the  morn- 
ing to  the  night,  and  it  iss  many's  the 
time  I  hef  wished  you  could  go  back  to 
your  father  —  and  tarn  him  !  " 

In  due  course  of  time,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  her  promise,  Moira  sate  down 
one  day  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Laven- 
der, who  was  still  in  London.  This  let- 
ter she  brought  to  her  husband,  asking 
him  to  address  it  for  her,  and  hinting 
that  he  might  look  through  it,  for  she 
was  better  at  spelling  the  Gaelic  than 
the  English.  Angus  got  a  pen  and  sate 
down. 

He  had   not  read   far  when  an  angry 


Iht  came  to  his  eyes.  Moira's  letter  to 
r  friend  was  not  the  letter  which  a 
ang  wife  mi<jht  be  expected  to  write, 
was  very  sad  and  mournful  ;  and  was 
all  about  her  father,  and  the  impossibili- 
ty of  conciliatinj^  him.  There  was  not  a 
word  in  it  of  her  husband,  or  of  his  proj- 
ect of  buildinn;  a  cotta;;e  with  a  slate 
roof,  or  of  the  recent  state  of  the  fishinjj 
around  the  coast.  It  was  all  her  father, 
and  her  father,  and  her  father ;  and  the 
young  fisherman's  face  grew  dark.  Find- 
ing that  she  had  gone  outside,  he  got  an- 
other piece  of  paper  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  This  is  what  Moira  haz  to  tell  to  you, 
Mrs.  Laffenter,  and  this  is  all  she  haz  to 
tell  to  you,  and  it  is  not  ferra  much  what- 
ever. But  there  is  another  word  I  would 
say  to  you  that  IMoira  haz  not  said,  and 
when  a  man  marries  a  wife,  is  not  to  be 
tritlen  out  of  the  house  that  he  will  mar- 
ry a  wife,  and  this  is  what  haz  come  to 
us,  that  Moira  she  will  think  nothing  of 
from  the  morning  to  the  night  but  the 
quarrel  with  John  Fergus,  and  it  is  not 
any  other  thing  she  will  think  of,  and 
there  is  no  man  will  haf  the  patience  with 
that.  And  that  is  how  we  are,  Mrs.  Laf- 
fenter, and  you  will  not  trouple  yourself 
to  say  a  word  of  it  to  Moira,  for  I  haf  said 
a  great  many  things  to  her;  but  it  is  no 
use  there  is  in  them,  and  all  the  day  she 
will  haf  no  word  forme,  and  no  laugh  or  a 
joke  like  a  young  lass,  and  it  is  the  Gott's 
mercy  there  will  be  one  or  two  young 
men  about  or  I  would  go  away  to  Glass- 
gow  indeed  and  mirover.  And  you  waz 
ferra  kind  to  us,  Mrs.  Laffenter,  and  it  is 
no  great  gladness  I  haf  in  telling  you 
the  story,  but  I  waz  tliinking  if  you  got 
Moira's  letter  you  would  be  for  writing 
to  John  Fergus,  and  there  will  be  no  use 
in  that  at  all.  And  I  am  your  obedient 
servant  to  commatid,  Angus  M'Eachran. 
The  feshen  haz  been  ferra  good  round 
about  Darroch  since  you  waz  here,  but  a 
man  haz  no  heart  to  go  to  the  feshen  when 
he  comes  back  to  a  discontented  house." 

He  did  not  show  Moira  that  second 
letter  —  he  knew  that  remonstrance  was 
of  no  avail  ;  he  merely  inclosed  it  in  the 
same  envelope  and  addressed  that  to 
Mrs.  Lavender  in  London. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  M.icDon- 
ald,  the  minister,  came  over  to  Ardtil- 
lea(  h,  and  he  was  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
saw  Angus  MEachran  sitting  out  on  the 
rocks  over  the  sea,  in  the  company  of  old 
Donald  Neil,  and  both  of  them  making 
very  merry  indeed,  as  he  heard  from  their 
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laughing:.  The  minister  crossed  over  to 
them.  They  were  seated  on  the  dry  turf 
of  the  rocks' ;  and  there  was  a  black  bot- 
tle and  a  single  glass  between  them. 

"And  arc  you  ferry  well,  Angus?** 
said  the  minister.  "And  you,  Donald 
Neil  ?  And  it  wass  no  thought  of  sceinif 
you.  An  '"-  ♦'■  •*  I  had  this  lay.  You  are 
not  at  t  .="' 

"  No,    -J  young  man,  with  some 

embarrassment.  "  A  man  cannot  always 
be  going  to  the  fishing. 

'•  I  do   not  think,"    s.iid  the 
"no,  I  do  not   think,  Angus  M 
there  iss  any  young  man  but  youracii  i.i 
the  whole  of   Ardiilleach   this  tay  —  ex- 
cept the  young  men  in  the  curing-houses." 

"  Well,  well  !  "  said  Angus  shortly  ; 
"iss  there  anyone  of  the  young  men  hass 
been  so  often  to  the  fishing  ass  I  hef 
been,  and  where  iss  the  one  that  hass 
ass  much  money  in  the  bank  at  Styorno- 
way  .•* " 

"Ay,  ay,'*  said  the  minister,  "  that  is* 
a  gooi  thing,  and  a  ferry  goot  thing  mir- 
over ;  and  you  will  find  the  goot  of  the 
money  when  you  will  pcgin  to  puild  the 
cottage  with'  the  slate  roof.  But  tl>c 
money  will  not  get  any  the  bigger,  Angus 
M'Eachran,  if  vou  will  stay  at  home  on 
the  fine  tays  for  the  fishing,  ay,  and  i£ 
you  will  sit  out  on  the  rocks  trinking 
whiskey  in  the  middle  of  the  tay  I  " 

The  minister  had  grown  a  trifle  vehe- 
ment. 

"There  iss  no  harm  in  a  glass,"  said 
Angus  M'Eachran,  gloomily. 


There  iss  no  harm  in  a 


glass! 


re- 
torted Mr.  Mac  Donald,  with  impatience. 
"There  iss  no  harm  in  a  glass — ay,  I 
know  there  iss  no  great  harm  in  a  glass 
if  you  will  meet  with  a  frient,  and  when 
the  work  iss  tone,  and  then  there  iss  no 
harm  in  a  glass.  But  there  iss  a  harm, 
and  a  ferry  great  harm,  in  it,  Angus 
M'Eachran,  if  a  young  man  will  gif  up 
his  work,  and  tek  to  trinking  in  the 
middle  of  the  tay  —  and  not  a  glass,  no, 
but  a  bottle  — and  it  iss  too  much  whis- 
key you  hef  trank  this  tay,  Angus  M'Each- 
ran." 

The  young  man  made  no  protestation, 
no   excuse.     He    sate    moodily    <  ^-«f'-  m. 
plating  the  rocks  before  him. 
panion.  the  f  rln-r  oi  the  young  » 

had  taken  A  ce  in  the  boat,  was 

uncomfortai   ^  >us  of  guilt,  and  re- 

mained silent. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Angus  said  at  length, 
"  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  that  I 
will  go  any  more  to  the  fishing." 

**  Hey  !  "  cried  the  minister,  **  and  iss 
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it  a  madman  you  are,  Angus  M'Each- 
ran  ?  And  what  will  you  do,  then,  that 
you  will  go  no  more  to  the  fishing  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  gloomily. 
"  It  iss  not  anything  I  hef  the  heart  to 
do,  unless  it  will  be  to  go  away  to  Glass- 
gow  ;  there  iss  not  anything  else  I  hef 
the  heart  to  do." 

"  To  Glassgow  !  "  cried  the  minister, 
in  angry  excitement ;  "  you,  Angus 
M'Eachran  !  Ay^  it  iss  once  before  I 
will  stop  you  from  going  to  Glassgow  !  " 

"  And  that  was  ferry  well  done  !  "  said 
the  young  fisherman,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
"and  there  wass  much  goot  came  of 
it,  that  we  did  not  go  away  to  Glassgow. 
Well,  Mr.  MacDonald,  I  will  say  nothing 
against  you  for  that.  It  iss  no  fault  to 
you  that  Moira  and  me  —  well,  it  iss  not 
any  use  the  speaking  of  it." 

The  minister  turned  to  the  old  man. 

"  Tonald  Neil,  get  up  on  your  feet,  and 
go  away  ofer  to  the  road  there.  It  iss  a 
few  words  I  hef  to  say  to  Angus  M'Each- 
ran." 

The  old  man  rose  with  some  difficulty, 
and  hobbled  away  over  the  rocks.  No 
sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  minister, 
with  an  angry  look  in  his  face,  caught  up 
the  black  bottle,  dashed  it  down  on  the 
rocks  below,  where  the  remaining  whis- 
key spurted  about  in  all  directions. 

"The  teffle  —  and  tarn  him  !  —  tek  effery 
drop  of  the  whiskey  you  will  trink  in  the 
tays  when  you  should  be  at  the  fishing, 
Angus  M'Eachran,  and  you  with  a  young 
wife " 

"  A  young  wife  !  "  cried  the  fisherman 
bitterly  (paying  no  attention  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  whiskey);  "it  iss  no 
young  wife  I  hef,  Mr.  MacDonald.  It 
iss  a  young  lass  I  hef  marriet — yes, 
that  iss  true  enough  whateffer  —  but  it 
iss  a  young  lass  that  hass  no  thought  for 
her  husband,  and  hass  no  laugh  or  a  joke 
at  any  time,  and  that  sits  by  herself  all 
the  day,  with  her  crying  and  her  tiscon- 
tent,  and  will  say  no  word  when  you  rea- 
son with  her  ;  and  iss  that  a  young  wife  ? 
No,  py  Kott,  Mr.  MacDonald,  that  iss  no 
young  wife  —  and  why  should  I  go  to  the 
fishing  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  Angus  M'Eachran,"  said  the 
minister,  "this  iss  a  ferry  pad  story  you 
hef  told  me  this  day,  and  it  wass  no 
thought  of  this  I  had  when  you  were 
mirried  ofer  at  the  manse,  and  when  Mrs. 
Liffenter  will  come  back  in  the  evening, 
and  when  she  was  ferry  sorry  that  John 
Fergus  wass  an  angry  man,  I  will  be  say- 
ing to  her, '  Mrs.  Laff enter,  it  wass  effery 
one  knew  that  pefore  ;    and  it  wass  no 


■  shame  to  you,  and  no  fault  to  you,  that 

he  wass  still  a  foolish   man.     And  Moira 

I  Fergus,  she  will  be  petter,  ay,  and  fenry 

j  much    petter,   to  go   and   lif  with   Angus 

j  M'Eachran  than  with   John  Fergus,  and 

j  it    iss    a  ferry  goot  thing  you   hef  done 

this  tay,  and  it  iss  ferry  kind  of  you  to 

come  all  the  way  from  Borva.'  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Angus,  "  that  wass  well 
said,  Mr.  MacDonald  ;  for  who  could  hef 
told  that  this  would  come  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  But  you  must  have  patience  with  the 
lass,  Angus,"  the  minister  said,  "and 
you  will  say  a  word  to  her " 

"  I  will  say  a  word  to  her  ! "  exclaimed 
Angus,  with  a  flash  of  fire  in  his  eyes. 
"  Iss  it  one  word,  or  fife  huntret  tousant 
words  I  hef  said  to  her  ?  No,  I  will  say 
no  more  words  to  her  —  there  hass  been 
too  much  of  that  mirover.  It  iss  to 
Glassgow  I  am  going,  and  then  she  will 
go  back  to  her  father  —  and  tam  him  !  " 

"Then  you  will  be  a  wicket  man,  An- 
gus M'Eachran  !  "  exclaimed  the  minis- 
ter, "ay,  a  foolish  and  a  wicket  man,  to 
think  of  such  things !  And  what  will 
you  do  in  Glassgow  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  No,  you  do  not  know  !  You  will  take 
to  the  whiskey,  that  iss  what  you  will  do 
in  Glassgow.  Angus  M'Eachran,  I  tell 
you  to  put  that  out  of  your  head  ;  and 
when  I  come  back  from  the  schoolhouse, 
ay,  I  will  go  and  see  Moira,  and  I  will 
say  a  word  to  her,  but  not  any  word  of 
your  going  to  Glassgow,  which  iss  a  fool- 
ish thing  for  a  young  man  to  think  of." 

He  did  as  he  had  promised  ;  and  on 
his  entering  Angus  M'Eachran's  house 
he  found  Moira  alone. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  to  her,  "  it  iss  a 
goot  thing  for  a  young  wife  to  be  tiligent, 
and  look  after  the  house  ;  but  there  iss 
more  ass  that  that  iss  wanted  of  a  young 
wife  — ■  and  I  hef  jfist  seen  Angus 
M'Eachran,  Moira." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  girl,  rather  indifferently  ; 
"and  hass  he  not  gone  out  to  the  fish- 
ing ?  " 

"  No,  he  hass  not  gone  out  to  the  fish- 
ing ;  and  this  is  what  I  hef  to  say  to  you, 
Moira,  that  unless  you  take  care,  ay,  and 
ferry  great  care,  ay,  he  will  go  out  to  the 
fishing  not  any  more." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  and  in  fear. 

"  Is  Angus  ill  ?" 

"  111 !  Ay,  he  is  ill ;  but  it  iss  not  in 
his  pody  that  he  iss  ill.  He  iss  a  fine, 
strong  young  man,  and  there  iss  many  a 
young  lass  would  hef  been  glad  to  hef 
Angus  M-Eichran  for  her  husband  ;  and 
now   that   he   iss   marriet,  it    wass   you, 
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ne  —  iic  Aui 
y  hcf  peca 


c  goio^  to 


Motra,  that  slio'jld  be  a  good  wife  to  him.  jx.iid  he,  "and  bef  a  word  with  four  £i- 

And  do  you  know  why  he  is  not  at  the  ther." 
fishing  ?  It  iss  bekass  he  hass  no  heart 
to  go  to  the  fishing.  And  why  should  a 
young  man  hef  no  care  for  his  work  and 
his  house  ?  —  unless  this,  Moira,  that  the 
house  is  not  agrenple  to  him." 

The  girl  sighed. 

»*  I  know  that,  Mr.  MacDonald,"  she 
said.  "  It  iss  many's  the  time  Angus 
will  say  that  to  nic." 

"And  in  Kott's  name  then,  Moira," 
said  the  minister,  indignantly,  "why  will 
you  not  mek  the  house  lighter  for  him  .-* 
Iss  it  nothing  to  you  that  your  husband 
will  hef  a  dull  house,  ay,  and  a  house  that 
will  Irife  him  into  idleness  such  as  no 
young  man  in  Ardtilleach  would  speak 
of  ?     Iss  it  nothing  to  you,  Moira  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  to  him,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

'*  Iss  it  nothing  to  me,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald ?  Ay,  it  iss  a  great  teal  to  me.  And 
it  iss  many  the  lime  I  will  say  to  myself 
that  I  will  heed  no  more  the  quarrel  with 
my  father,  and  that  if  he  will  go  by  in 
the  fillage  without  a  look  or  a  word,  that 
will  be  nothing  to  me.  But  it  iss  ferry 
easy,  Mr.  MacDonald,  to  say  such  things 
to  yourself;  and  it  iss  not  so  ferry  easy 
for  a  young  lass  to  hef  a  quarrel  with  her 
father,  and  that  all  the  neighpours  will 
see  there  iss  a  quarrel,  and  not  a  look  or 
a  word  between  them  not  any  more  ass  it 
they  wass  stranchers  to  each  other.  Ay, 
av,  that  iss  no  light  thing  for  a  young 
lass " 

"  Well,  I  hef  no  patience  with  you, 
Moira,"  said  the  minister.  "Wass  not 
all  this  pefore  you  when  you  wass  get- 
ting marriet  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  girl,  with  another  sigh, 
"  that'  iss  a  true  word.  But  there  are 
many  things  that  you  will  expect,  and 
you  will  not  know  what  they  are  until 
they  hef  come  to  you,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
—  and  —  and " 

"  Well,  well,  well  !  "  said  the  minister, 
rather  testily,  "now  that  it  hass  come  to 
you,  Moira,'what  iss  the  use  of  fretting, 
and  fretting,  and  fretting " 

"  There  iss  not  any  use  in  it,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald." she  said,  simply.  "  But  it  iss 
not  effery  one  will  be  aple  to  put  such 
things  out  of  the  mind  — no,  that  iss  not 
easy  to  do." 

He  stood  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
impatient,  angry,  and  conscious  that  all 
his  reasoning  and  arguments  were  of  no 
avail. 

"  I  will  go  ofer  to  the  curing-house," 


Mr.  MacDonald,  you  will  hef  the 
trouble  for  nothing.  What  will  you  do 
when  Miss  Sh«-il  i  Nfackenzie  will  not  l>e 
aple  to  do    >  ?    And  it  iss  n 

one  in  the  s  gone  to  my  : 

—  and  It  i-  s   t!> 

hear  no  wori    :  i      .    i  ( 
anxious  and  iciry  .r 
get  fcrrv  angry,  and 
more  afrait  of  him 
iss  no  use,  .Mr. 
my  father  at  the 

"  Then  it  iss  a  last  word  i  hcf  to  say  to 
you,  Moira,"  said  the  minister  in  an  al- 
tered tone,  as  he  stepped  forward  and 
took  her  hand.  "  You  are  a  good  lass, 
and  you  are  not  willing  to  do  harm  to 
any  one.  It  iss  a  great  harm  you  are 
doing  to  Angus  M'Eachran  —  ay,  indeed, 
Moira,  you  hef  goot  cause  to  wonder  — 
but  that  iss  true,  and  it  iss  a  great  harm 
you  are  doing  to  yourself.  For  if  there 
iss  no  lightuess  in  the  house,  a  young 
man  will  not  stay  in  the  house,  and  if  his 
wife  iss  always  fretting  and  hass  no  laugli 
for  him  when  becomes  home,  he  will  hcf 
it  in  his  heart  not  to  come  to  the  house 
at  all,  and  that  iss  ferry  pad  for  a  young 
man.  And  you  must  try,  Moir.i,  to  get 
rid  of  your  fretting  ;  or  you  will  be  ferry 
sorry  one  tay  that  you  tit  not  gel  rid  of 
your  fretting.  Now  good-bye,  .^! 
and  mind  what  I  hef  said  to  you  thi 

So  the  minister  left,  not  in  a 
ful  or  happy  mood.      As  he 
house  of  John  Fergus,  he  frownc  i  ;  .ind 
then    he    remembered   that    he   hadi   not 
checked   Angus    .M'Eichran   for  using  a 
certain  phrase  about  John  Fcr:;us. 

"Well,  well,"  thought  .Mr.  .MicD 
"it  is  no  great  matter  ;  and  if  I  u 
gus    .M'Eichran   perhaps  it   is  the 
words  I  woulil  be  for  using,  whether  the 
minister  was  there  or  no." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
AN  ITALIAN  SPRING  IN   ENGLAND. 

We  were  all  of  u^     -  -  '  '" '     '- 

winter,  and  not  ent 

at  the  unprecedented  ....^ ..^    .^w  . 

and     gloomy     weather.       .Most     people 

caught    cold  in    December,    and    :u  v.  r 

stopped  shivering  till  near  th 

.April  ;  and  certainly  during 

as  the    month  was,    there    wt-rc 

above   three  days   when  any  one 
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have  persuaded  himself  that  spring  was 
near.  Even  in  the  south  of  England  the 
hedges  showed  no  leaf  of  green  till  long 
after  the  primroses  in  the  copses  and 
violets  in  the  lanes  were  in  luxuriant 
blossom,  and  at  one  time  even  sanguine 
people  were  heard  to  express  fears  lest 
all  the  trees  had  struck  work,  and  given 
up  the  intention  of  becoming  green  again, 
In  some  places  there  were  full  as  many 
signs  of  spring  on  the  trees  in  January  as 
there  were  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  it 
looked  at  one  time  as  if  the  trees  had 
taken  as  severe  a  cold  as  the  human 
beings,  and  were  unable  to  shake  it  off. 
But  for  all  this  tardiness  and  reserve,  we 
have  certainly  had  a  rare  and  a  full  com- 
pensation. It  is  the  custom  to  talk  of 
the  beauty  of  an  English  May,  but  for 
seven  years  back,  at  least,  May  has  been 
a  month  of  shuddering  and  of  blight, — 
of  shrinking  of  the  spirit  and  of  wilting 
of  the  trees.  And  even  the  last  lovely 
May  the  present  writer  can  recall,  the 
May  of  1868,  was  not  like  the  May  of  this 
year.  Then  there  had  been  weather  of 
unusual  beauty  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
the  spring  came  upon  us  with  none  of 
the  sudden  loveliness  of  this  year's 
spring.  In  England  almost  for  the  first 
time  within  what  is  now  a  very  consider- 
able experience,  the  spring,  long  delayed, 
has  come  abruptly,  with  all  the  softness 
of  an  early  summer,  and  yet  with  all  the 
freshness  of  true  spring.  Not  a  single 
tree  shows  those  painful  signs  of  pinched 
or  blackened  leaves  due  to  the  frosts 
which  follow  on  soft  weather.  The 
weather  of  the  last  fortnight  has  been 
like  the  weather  which  the  returning 
trade-winds  bring  to  the  tropics  when  the 
rainy  reason  is  over,  only  without  the 
mid-day  glare.  So  perfect  is  the  fresh- 
ness, and  yet  so  sudden  the  softness  and 
the  brilliant  lucidity  of  the  air,  that  if  the 
English  people  could  in  a  single  day 
change  their  habits  to  those  of  open-air 
life,  we  believe  they  would  do  so  with 
common  consent.  Even  an  Italian  spring 
could  not  rival  the  weather  we  have 
recently  enjoyed.  The  only  drawback, 
and  it  is  so  rare  a  phenomenon  in  Eng- 
land that  it  is  hardly  a  drawback,  is  that 
there  lias  been  hardly  any  graduation  vis- 
ible in  the  leaf  between  the  bud  and  the 
full  bright  green  of  early  summer.  A 
day's  rain  fell,  and  then  the  beeches,  and 
oaks,  and  elms  were  all,  as  by  one  con- 
.sent,  in  full  dress  at  once,  and  only  the 
ashes  and  Spanish  chestnuts  kept  back, 
so  as  to  remind  us  that  the  summer  was 
not  quite  here.     The  woods  which  were 


bare  one  day,  even  while  carpets  of  prim- 
roses and  anemones  gave  the  ground  in- 
side them  an  almost  unearthly  brilliance, 
were  all  but  full  out  three  or  four  days 
later.  This  is  a  sort  of  effect  which  we 
very  rarely  have  in  England,  and  though 
theoretically  it  seems  a  little  hard  to  lose 
the  beauty  of  the  gradual  change,  practi- 
cally it  is  no  small  compensation  that 
what  we  ordinarily  see  is  not  a  gradual 
change  in  one  direction,  but  a  succession 
of  bursts  and  blights,  from  which  at  last 
the  foilage  emerges  with  many  a  seam 
and  scar,  telling  of  bitter  troubles  and 
sharp  discouragements.  We  remember 
an  innocent  lady  boasting  that  her  tulip- 
leaves  had  crinkles  in  them  which  her 
friend's  had  not,  evidently  regarding  those 
crinkles  as  marks  of  beauty  when  they 
were  merely  marks  of  blight.  Well,  in 
almost  all  English  springs  a  large  number 
of  the  leaves  are  "  crinkled  "  by  the  frosts 
which  succeed  their  first  burst  into  leaf, 
and  happy  is  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
a  good  proportion  of  the  leaves  are  not 
blackened  as  well  as  shrunken,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indomitable  way  in  which 
winter  keeps  returning  and  returning 
upon  us  after  he  has  made  believe  to  go. 
For  our  parts,  we  would  gladly  com- 
pound, if  we  could,  for  such  a  spring  as 
we  are  having  now  by  bearing  every  year 
such  a  winter  as  we  had  this  year,  a 
winter  when  hardly  any  human  being  felt 
quite  himself,  or  quite  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  a  little  crazed  by  the  long  spell 
of  repellent  weather  for  the  first  three 
months  in  the  year.  Nothing  gives  so 
completely  the  sense  of  enfranchisement 
as  the  sudden  springing-open  of  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  complete  cessation 
of  any  need  for  the  shelter  of  the  house. 
Nothing,  too,  perhaps,  causes  so  sudden 
an  access  of  laziness,  and  desire  to  enjoy 
the  wealth  of  mere  existence,  and  live  in 
the  sensation  of  sunshine,  colour,  and 
fresh  air  ;  but  then,  even  if  one  cannot 
be  really  lazy,  there  is  some  sort  of  ap- 
proach to  enjoyment  in  that  half-laziness 
which  indulges  the  longing  for  laziness, 
in  leaning  back  to  drink  in  glimpses  of 
golden  weather  as  one  gets  them  through 
the  open  windows,  and  in  the  mere  touch 
of  the  bright  soft  air. 

That  all  the  English  birds  have  taken 
the  most  lively  delight  in  the  spring  every 
one  who  lives  in  the  country  must  be 
well  convinced.  But  we  have  grave 
doubts  whether  the  birds  which  come 
here  from  the  south  appreciate  this  sort 
of  weather.  We  have  often  had  our  sus- 
picions that  we  "  impute  ourselves  "  to 
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the  nightinn^ale  wben  we  assume,  as  we  I 
are  apt  to  do,  that  it  enjoys  an  Italian 
spring  as  we  do.  As  far  as  the  present 
writer's  observation  extends,  one  of  two  I 
things  is  true, —  either  the  nightingale  I 
does  not  like  balmy,  soft  English  springs,  I 
or  if  it  does,  the  abundance  of  its  song  is  I 
not  a  sign  of  pleasure,  but  rather  an 
effort  to  be,  like  Mark  Tapley.  jolly 
under  creditable  circumstances.  Certain- 
ly neither  the  nightingale  nor  the  cuckoo 
has  been  lavish  of  its  song  this  year,  but 
decidedly  economical.  The  cuckoo  has  I 
seldom  been  heard  to  repeat  itself  so 
little,  to  give  forth  isolated  "cuckoos" 
so  often,  and  to  take  so  little  pleasure  in 
that  constant  iteration  which  some  people 
detest  and  others  love.  Two  springs 
ago,  when  every  night  was  cold  with 
sharp  east  wind,  the  nightingale  sang 
with  a  brilliancy  and  persistency  which 
seemed  almost  to  imply  that  there  was  a. 
combination  among  them,  that  a  special! 
choir  had  been  engaged  for  almost  every 
village  in  the  south  of  England  ;  and  the 
cuckoo  rivalled  the  nightingale  in  sing- 
ing all  night  long.  This  year,  on  the 
contrary,  neither  bird  has  been  eloquent, 
and  we  wish  we  could  make  out  whether 
the  comparative  silence  is  from  a  state  of 
satisfaction  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired, —  not  even  song, —  or  from  a 
certain  disappointment  in  finding  the 
climate  so  much  less  bracing  than  they 
had  hoped.  We  are  so  little  accustomed 
to  human  beings  coming  north  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  cold, —  though  East  and 
West  Indians,  indeed,  do  often  come 
home  expressly  for  the  cold, —  that  we 
are  much  too  apt  to  assume  that  the  mi- 
gratory birds  like  best  the  weather  which 
we  like  best.  If  it  be  true,  as  seems  not 
unlikely,  judging  from  human  analogies, 
that  singing  is  a  sign  of  inward  satisfac- 
tion, we  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  birds  from  the  south  greatly  pre- 
fer the  dry,  cold  weather  to  the  soft  and 
balmy  weather  we  are  now  having.  If  it 
be  otherwise,  we  ought  to  attribute  far 
more  energy  of  character  to  the  cuckoo 
and  the  nightingale  than  we  usually  do,  for 
it  would  be  really  a  very  commendable ' 
thing  to  sing  through  the  bleak  weather 
only  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
melancholy  which  the  blackness  would 
be  likely  to  cause  to  the  shivering  hen- 
birds.  Even  during  this  spring  we  have 
observed  that  the  nightingales  have  sung 
far  more  on  the  colder  nights,  when  there 
was  a  touch  of  north  or  cast  in  the  air 
than  on  the  warmer :  but  we  are   rather 


distvisfd  tfi  rc(fr  f1i#»  f  irf  fo  n  Tvin'»\T«»vail 

in 
t  of 

energetic  virtue. 

Is  it  mere  fancy  that  the  beaotv 
weather,  coming  so  imm  s  ii  has 

done  upon  the  rigours  <-i  .,.i»  pro- 

duced a  modifying  effect  on  the  some- 
what unimpressionble  character  of  Ene^- 
lishmen,  1  i,  an  it  were,  sud- 

denly coti  re  may  he  some- 

thing woriii  i  iKiii-  '  -  "ending 

to,  in  the  minuter  si.  e  sense 

of   existence,  —  by  ikening 

them  to  that  least  i  <\  of  all  the 

lessons  which  Engl.  ...  iVf  tried  to 
impress  on  Englishmen,  that 

there  ar'    ]<    .\    rs 
Which  of  themselves  ili<  n.i:i  i    ii;.it.ss. 
And  that  wc  feed  this  miuJ  ot  oui:> 
By  a  wise  passivcne&s. 

Have  not  even  Mr.  Disraeli's   two  Af/^s 
noires  of   English  art,  the  constable  and 
the    cabman,  been  seen  this    spring    in 
gently  musing  attitudes,  even  without  a 
pipe  to  account  for  those  attir-  ■ —  =  Ty- 
ing themselves  in  a  manner  w  -d 
to  suggest  that  they  felt  pouv.  .......ag 

into  them  without  any  effort  of  their  otrn, 
—  and   power,    too,    which    ihey    found 
pleasure  in    keeping   stored    up    within 
them,  instead  of  immediately    giving  it 
out  again,  as  they  usually  do  in  the  case 
of  supplies  of  physical  nutriment  or  stim- 
ulus, in  their  ordinarv  energetic  but  un- 
lovely expletives.     If   we  had   but  more 
seasons  like  this,  we  can  even  ^  a 

modification  of  national  ch.'ii  h 

would  give  a  grain    of    somci.iin^    nice 
sensuous  receptiveness    to  the   English 
character,  —  an     element    which    might, 
perhaps,  weaken  its  coarse  activity,  but 
would   certainly  embelli-^'^  ''>=   ^"^rv,  and 
give  it  more  of   vivacity  rimina- 

tion   in    relation  to    ph  The 

result,  if  it   were  so,  Wv  «   make 

the   English   character  .^  more 

like  what  it  is  when  renecied  in  Shake- 
speare's imagination,  than  whit  it  is   in 
reality.     Open-air  life  as-  vc$  add 

something  of  grace   an  .  to  the 

character  of  a  people,  which  is  not  other- 
wise to  be  attained  :  and   we  fancy  we 
sec  the  germ  of  a  n     '  of  this 

sort  in  the  unusual  .  roflecl- 

iveness  of  even  co.u>».  ...•>*    »u,-  .r  f.ices, 

as  they  drink  in  almost  sedately,  with 
something  like  even  Italian  di^n'-^-  fi^c 
beauty  of  this  Italian  spring. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE    .ESTHETIC    MODIFICATIONS    OF 
DISSENT. 

It  did  not  need  the  care  which  is  evi- 
dently being  spent  on  the  New  Congre- 
gational Memorial  Hall  and  the  mild  and 
manly  speeches  made  there  on  Saturday 
on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  two 
portraits  of  leading  Congregationalists  to 
the  hall,  to  prove  to  us  that  in  these  latter 
days  English  Dissent  is  changing  its 
temper  very  fast,  and  giving  up  all  the 
austerity  of  its  ancient  tone.  Indeed  art 
is  now  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  the 
churches  of  the  Dissenters,  music  is 
beautifying  their  services.  Learning  is 
elevating  their  criticism,  and  general  cul- 
ture softening  their  doctrine,  so  that  the 
Dissenters'  tone  of  chronic  displeasure 
with  the  reigning  creed  is  rapidly  being 
exchanged  for  that  of  earnest  desire  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  and  elevate  the 
expressive  character  of  their  own  modes 
of  worship.  Even  in  Scotland  the  fas- 
cinations of  music  are  now  not  always 
held  up  to  abhorrence  even  in  the  sever- 
est of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  And 
in  England  not  only  are  music,  architec- 
ture, and  painting  freely  used  by  the 
Dissenting  Churches  in  producing  a  re- 
ligious impression  on  the  minds  of  their 
worshippers,  but  even  in  relation  to  much 
more  sharply  controverted  matters,  like 
liturgies  and  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment, we  constantly  hear  opinions  ex- 
pressed which  would  have  horrified  the 
Puritan  ancestors  of  our  modern  Noncon- 
formists. Once  it  used  to  be  Episcopacy 
which  excited  the  wrath  and  religious 
hatred  of  the  severest  Dissenters,  while 
no  one  ever  dreamt  that  to  lend  the  aid 
of  the  State  to  a  creed  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  really  believed  to  be  divine,  could 
be  anything  but  a  pious  and  righteous 
policy.  Now  a  totally  opposite  tone  pre- 
vails. We  hardly  ever  read  the  account 
of  a  Nonconformist  conference  or  meet- 
ing where  something  genial  and  even 
sympathetic  is  not  said  of  the  Episcopal 
experiment  of  goverment,  supposing  that 
that  experiment  were  tried  without  the 
alliance  of  the  State.  In  Parliament,  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Richard  endeavoured  to 
prove,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  dioceses 
and  bishops  in  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  the  stationary  number  of 
English  dioceses  and  bishops,  that  alli- 
ance with  the  State  is  a  deplorable  evil 
becaitse\i  obstructs  the  progress  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  In  bygone  times  a 
genuine  Dissenter  would  have  thought 
twice   before  proposing  to  dissolve  "an 


alliance  which,  in  his  belief,  would  really 
have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
spread  of  Episcopacy  and  hampering  its 
influence.  Yet  we  have  more  than  once 
heard  even  Congregationalists  speak  of 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government  with 
interest  and  sympathv,  while  protesting 
against  the  adventitious  State  aid  lent  to 
it.  In  Scotland,  of  course,  none  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Free-Church  move- 
ment ever  doubted  for  a  moment  of  the 
abstract  expediency  of  establishments, 
—  of  the  right  kind, — though  Scotland 
had  smitten  the  Episcopalians  hip  and 
thigh  on  the  express  ground  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  Episcopalianism  itself.  Yet 
now,  even  in  Scoland,  we  hear  much 
less  of  the  idolatry  of  Episcopalianism 
and  much  more  of  the  evil  principle  of 
establishments,  than  at  any  previous 
period.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
everywhere  Dissenters  are  becoming 
conscious  that  there  is  a  deeper  need  for 
considerate  forms  and  studied  beauty  in 
devotional  life,  than  in  the  heat  of  the 
struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
of  former  times  they  had  been  at  all  will- 
ing to  admit,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
nowadays  to  rest  the  objection  to  the 
State  Church  either  on  the  teaching  or 
on  the  discipline  of  that  Church,  so  much 
is  there  to  be  said  for  forms  of  ecclesi- 
astical life  of  a  much  more  elaborate  and 
complex  kind  than  any  of  those  to  which 
at  first  the  Puritans  confined  their  sanc- 
tion. In  other  words  the  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Dissenters  is 
growing  so  rapidly  as  to  disincline  them 
completely  to  join  issue  with  the  Church 
of  the  nation  on  any  point  which  raises 
fnerely  questions  of  truth  or  of  aesthetic 
expediency.  They  must  fight  their  battle 
on  the  ground  of  political  justice,  or  they 
would  hardly  fight  it  at  all. 

And  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this 
new  catholicity  of  feeling  in  Dissent, — • 
this  new  disposition  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches  to  feel  their  way  towards  sym- 
pathy with  many  forms  both  of  doctrine 
and  ecclesiastical  administration,  with 
which  they  had  no  sympathy  at  all  be- 
fore, —  produces  a  very  real  effect  in  re- 
laxing even  that  antagonism  to  estab- 
lishments which  has  apparently  taken 
the  place  of  all  other  straitlacedness 
among  the  Puritan  Nonconformists.  De- 
nominations which  have  found  out  that 
there  are  all  sorts  of  fine  chords  of  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  sympathy  between 
them  and  a  National  Church,  which  see 
the  difficulties  of  a  very  narrow  scheme 
of  doctrine,  and  are  not  even   prepared 
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•d  taste  « 


<W  at'QUo 


to  regard  bishops  as  pure  evils,  will  anything  which  doei  not  excite  in  Iiim 
certainly  not  be  able  to  regard  their  some  gleam 
own  reli^^ious  life  as  the  o:  ly  religious  Kxcepiinjj  I 
life  worth  having;  and  therefore  will 
hardly  be  so  eager  to  disestablisli  th- 
National  Church  as  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  thought  it  altogetiut 
false  and  bad.  It  is  clear  enouj»h 
that  those  who  regard  a  creed  as  false 
and  a  system  as  tyrannical,  must  be  very 
much  more  anxious  to  disentangle  it 
from  national  institutions  than  those 
will  be  who  think  the  creed  one  largely 
mixed  with  good,  and  the  system  one 
well  worth  trying.  When  every  statue, 
or  picture,  or  painted  widow  in  the  na- 
tional churches  was  thought  to  be  a  sign 
of  idolatry,  and  every  vestige  of  prelacy 
was  thought  a  treachery  to  the  evangelic 
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"  to  how  they 
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., y  the  general 

and   we   tliink    it    can 
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that  any  supposed  tendency  injuftous  to 
State  alliances  with  religion  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age  can  compensate.    All  the  ten* 


and  apostolic  principle,  it  was  of  course  dencies  of  the  age,  even  the  zsthetic 
held  to  be  a  positive  apostacy  for  the  na-  tendencies  which,  as  we  see,  are  affecting 
tion  to  endow  a  Church  guilty  of  these  Dissent  quite  as  powerfully  as  they  are 
offences.  15ut  so  soon  as  Dissenters  be-  affecting  any  other  part  of  the  c  '  "- 
gan  to  find  good  largely  diffused  through  tical  world,  urge  men  towards 
the  National  Church,  and  had  even  taken  hension,  towards  freelv  '■--^"• 
the    line    of    trying    to    persuade    that    to  each  other  their  dou 

Church    how    much    more   influential    it  |  and  hopes  and  fears  k.    ~ : ^ 

might  be,  and  how  much  more  rapidly ;  believe  very  much  that  each  Church 
it  might  spread,  if  it  did  but  throw  off  all  j  is  separately  infallible,  though  ail  the 
the  fetters  of  State  aid,  it  stood  to  reason 
that  they  could  hardly  feel  the  same  pas- 
sionate desire  to  dissolve  the  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State  that  they  did 
when  they  thought  that  that  union  ren- 
dered homage  to  apostacy  and  lies.     You 


though 

Churches   are    at    variance    with    each 
other. 

Now,  this  tendency  towards  compre- 
hension can  hardly  be  satisfied  except  ia 
a  National  Church  of  confessedly  com- 
prehensive   character.      And    therefore. 


I 


cannot  protest  against  that  with  which  you  I  even  if  we  admit  that  the  timidity  and 
have  large  sympathies,  as  you  can  against  j  sensitiveness  of  the  day  in  dealing  with 
that  with  which  you  have  no  sympathy  at  |  religious  beliefs  incline  a  grc.  "  "  -  / 
all.  If  a  man's  own  nervous  system  .  persons  to  rid  politics  of  the  c 
could  be  so  extended  as  to  involve  his  lion  of  religious  difficulties  by  the  .,i',>.xi- 
antagonist  in  it,  and  to  make  him  feel  i  ently  simple  device  of  disestablishing 
with  his  antagonist  at  every  stroke,  do  i  and  disendowing  the  Church,  and  so 
you  think  he  could  strike  at  that  antago- •  secularizing  politics,  yet  it  is  obvious 
nist  as  he  did  before  .'*  It  is  obvious  that ,  that  it  would  not  be  wiili  >ut  .1  real  and 
a  catholic-minded  Dissent  cannot  be  so  '  costly  sacrifice  of  men'  .ms  that 

dissenting  as  a  Dissent  that  is  not  calho- !  this  device  of  jx)liiical  '  cc  could 

lie-minded  but  purely  dissentient.  In- 1  be  adopted.  For  the  nouon,  which  is  so 
crease  the  number  of  consentiences  with  ■  much  pressed,  that  abstract  justice  re- 
any  institution,  and  you  diminish  the  quires  the  Slate  to  give  no  more  counte- 
working  force  of  thedissentiences.  Mul- ,  nance  to  one  creed  than  to  another,  will 
tiply  the  number  of  interests  which  are  1  not  bear 
common   to  Dissenters  and  the  Church,  j  would    1 


and  you  can  hardly  leave  the  number  of  ■ 

conflicting   interests  between  them  any- 
thing but  weakened.     The  mind  of  Dis- 

sent  in  relation  to  the  Church  is  becora-  notions  of  m 

ing  something  like  that  of  an  impartial  bound  to  be  ..^ 

observer  wl  o   cannot   agree  with  all  he  failhs,  on  the  ground  ih.\t 

hears,  and  cannot  sympathize  with  all  he  are  divided  about  them,  :! 

sees,  but  who,  nevertheless,  hardly  hears  bound   to  be  absolute-: 

anything   with   which    he   does    not   feel  moral  creeds,  on  the   . 

some  kind  of  sympathy,  and  hardly  stts  Ushmen  are  divided  about  ibcm  ?    The 
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growing  comprehensiveness  and  culture 
of  Nonconformity  will  certainly  not  tend 
to  make  Nonconformists  lay  more  stress 
on  the  argument  from  abstract  justice, 
unless  it  also  tends  to  make  them  feel,  as 
the  Irish  Catholics  felt,  that  the  national 
Establishment  is  alien  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation  and  a  burden  upon  its  National 
spirit.  If  the  feeling  of  the  nation  be- 
comes more  and  more  kindly  to  the 
Established  Church,  the  culture  and  taste 
of  the  nation  will  be  more  and  more  fa- 
vourable to  retaining  and  widening  it, 
and  the  argument  against  it  derived  from 
abstract  justice  will  wither  away,  just  as 
the  argument  derived  from  abstract  jus- 
tice against  a  throne  or  an  aristocracy 
dies  away  in  the  face  of  the  conviction 
that  the  nation  does  not,  in  fact,  suffer 
from  the  abstract  injustice  of  these  ar- 
rangements, but  rather  flourishes  under 
them.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
larger-minded  the  Nonconformists  grow, 
—  unless  indeed  the  Church  should  grow 
more  Ritualistic,  as  they  grow  more  able 
to  apprehend  the  advantage  of  large  creeds 
and  arich  devotional  literature,  and  simple 
artistic  forms,  —  the  more  will  their  zeal 
for  pulling  down  the  Establishment  cool. 
They  may  see  no  other  way  to  extricate  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  theoretical 
difficulty  of  discussing  creeds  in  which 
more  than  half  of  its  constituents  do  not 
believe ;  but  even  if,  seeing  no  other 
way,  they  lend  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  cry 
for  disestablishment  and  disendowment, 
they  will  feel  less  and  less  ardour  in  the 
cause,  and  more  and  more  relentings 
towards  a  Church  in  which  so  many 
forms  of  faith  and  so  many  types  of  de- 
votional taste  can  find  not  only  a  refuge, 
but  a  means  of  communicating  freely 
and  naturally  with  each  other.  Noncon- 
formists cannot  really  throw  their  heart 
into  the  attack  on  the  National  Church, 
and  yet  yearn  towards  it  as  a  Church 
with  which,  were  it  but  disestablished, 
they  could  feel  large  sympathies.  The 
taste  for  solemn  and  time-honoured 
forms,  the  love  of  sacred  art,  the  sym- 
pathy with  various  schools  of  thought, 
the  reverence  for  learned  divines  of 
many  creeds  and  many  ages,  can  have 
but  one  effect,  —  to  soften  the  outlines 
of  sectarian  zeal,  and  lend  a  fascination 
to  the  dreams  of  a  fuller  and  better- 
organized  scheme  of  comprehension. 
We  see  the  results  already  in  such 
speeches  as  Mr.  S.  Morley's,  last  Satur- 
day, who,  while  holding  fast  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  disestablishment,  still  avows 
himself  much  more  eager  to  proceed  by 


the  positive  method  of  earnest,  voluntary 
work,  than  by  the  negative  method  of 
aggression.  That  preference  is  and 
must  be  the  net  result  of  growing  taste  and 
enlarging  sympathy  in  Nonconformists. 
And  the  consequence  of  that  preference 
cannot  but  be  to  paralyze  the  propa- 
gandist zeal  of  the  assailants  of  the 
Church,  and  to  awaken  new  fellow-feeling 
with  those  who  wish  to  share  its  bless- 
ings more  largely,  instead  of  to  exult  in 
the  enjoyment  of  exclusive  privileges. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  SUCCESS  OF   HUMBUGS. 

A  CERTAIN  school  of  moralists  is  given 
to  preaching  upon  the  connection  between 
right  and  might.  No  work,  they  declare, 
whether  in  the  sphere  of  thought  or  of 
practice,  will  stand  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
honest.  Time  will  always  sift  the  wheat 
from  the  tares  ;  and  every  true  thought 
and  genuine  deed  will  have  its  value 
when  the  more  showy  performances  of 
charlatans  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  world.  That  this  doctrine  is 
in  some  sense  true,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
consoling,  need  not  be  disputed  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  occasionally 
very  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  practice. 
The  preachers,  in  fact,  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  fall  into  great  apparent  incon- 
sistencies. The  doctrine  that  right  is 
might,  as  regarded  from  one  side,  glides 
with  unpleasant  facility  into  the  appar- 
ently identical  doctrine  that  might  is 
right.  If  everything  which  is  good  must 
succeed,  then  success  becomes  a  suffi- 
cient test  of  merit ;  and  on  such  princi- 
ples we  are  tempted  to  fall  into  the  vul- 
gar and  debasing  worship  of  success  for 
its  own  sake.  The  reply  would  probably 
be  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
temporary  and  permanent  success.  Na- 
poleon founded  his  empire  upon  injus- 
tice, and  therefore  it  fell  to  pieces  ; 
Frederick  had  a  regard  for  the  everlast- 
ing truths,  and  therefore  his  dynasty  has 
flourished  and  increased.  Assuming  this 
to  be  true,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  a  pretty  wide  field  for  controversy. 
Some  people,  for  example,  would  invert 
the  supposed  relation  between  Frederick 
and  Napoleon,  and  appeal  to  the  next 
century  for  the  reversal  of  the  verdict 
given  by  this.  Obviously  the  test  re- 
quires a  good  many  quaiitications  before 
it  can  be  applied  with  any  confidence. 
The  teachers  who  apply  it  most  unhesi- 
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tatingly  are  able,  whenever  it  is  conven- 
ient, to  adopt  the  very  opposite  conclu- 
sion. The  world,  according  to  them,  is 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
knaves  and  fools  who  between  them  form 
the  vast  majority  of  the  species.  A  hero 
appears  every  now  and  then  who  shows 
a  deeper  insij:jht  into  tlie  realities  ;  but 
he  is  succeeded  by  mere  windbajjs  and 
charlatans  wlio  speedily  forget  his  teach- 
ing. A  Cromwell  is  followed  by  a  Charles 
J  I.;  and  if  he  laid  sound  foundations,  it 
must  be  at  least  admitted  that  they  have 
been  lost  under  a  vast  superstructure  of 
rubbish.  Democracy  has  been  succeed- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  for  some  time 
past,  and  is  apparently  not  unlikely  to  ad- 
vance to  further  triumphs.  Yet  democ- 
racy involves  a  denial  of  the  eternal 
truths  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  hero- 
worship.  Our  only  consolation  must  be 
in  the  maxim  that  right  is  might  inter- 
preted after  the  opposite  fashion,  and 
thus  rendered  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment that  true  principles  must  get  the 
upper  hand  after  an  indefinitely  pro- 
longed period  of  chaos  and  the  reign  of 
folly.  So  that,  after  all,  the  assertion 
seems  to  come  to  little  more  than  this 
—  that  the  success  of  things  which  we 
approve  shows  that  our  approbation 
was  reasonable,  whilst  the  success  of 
things  which  we  disapprove  cannot  last 
indefinitely. 

This  is  a  comfortable  opinion,  but  it 
obviously  is  of  little  use  as  a  controver- 
sial weapon,  for  it  is  equally  reconcilable 
with  any  view  of  the  facts.  A  more  pro- 
saic mode  of  stating  the  proposition 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  truth  of  an 
opinion  or  the  solidity  of  a  piece  of 
work  gives  it  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Truth  tends  to 
prevail  because  it  has  generally  one  more 
point  in  the  game  than  its  adversary ;  but 
even  that  statement  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate. The  philosophers  who  try  to  rep- 
resent the  history  of  thought  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  certain  logical  evolution 
may  be  correct  in  the  long  run,  but  their 
view  requires  to  be  modified  in  applica- 
tion to  shorter  periods.  The  process  by 
which  the  human  mind  advances  is  not  a 
gradual  discovery  of  new  facts  and  of 
new  laws,  so  that  every  stage  of  opinion 
is  a  mere  expansion  of  the  preceding 
stage.  Rather  it  is  a  process  of  m.i':"  • 
every  possible  blunder,  and  discovr 
by  slow  experience  that  it  won't  w^  .... 
No  opinion  is  so  absurd  as  not  to  have 
been  held  by  some  philosopher  ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  philosophizing  meaos 
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bination  of  opinions. 

out   to   be    fruitless    a:      _  ^  '. 

aside  ;    though    the   old   errors   arc  con- 
stantly reappearing  under  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent dress.     At  most,  therefore,  we  Im- 
prove by  a  constant  scries  of  rough  ap- 
pro              >,  each  of  which  involves  a 
co:i                  error  ;  though  the  error  in- 
volved   iii.iy   tend   to    become   -j  ■ 
less.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
neous  part  of  an  opinion  is  al--. 
which  causes  its  failure.     Som 
maintain   iliit   t'w  successor  (  ..^. 

ions   is                   ;ial   to  tl  •.    of 

truth  coi.                1  them.     .' :  ifi- 

ism  flourished,  not  be 
was,  as  our  ancestors  c 
impostor,  but  because  he  announced 
some  great  truths  the  effect  of  which 
was  impeded  by  the  admixture  of  gross 
error.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  er- 
ror was  probably  necessary  to  make  the 
truth  palatable.  A  worshipper  of  Mum- 
bo-Jumbo  cannot  understand  a  pure  re- 
ligion until  he  has  been  educated  into  a 
capacity  for  rv-  •'  -  >-•.  or  until  the  truths 
have   been    ;>  i    by   combination 

with  the  cruL.;  ..hich  can  find  ad- 
mission to  his  brain.  Doctrines  that 
come  pure  from  the  lips  of  their  first 
teachers  take  up  into  a  kind  of  chem- 
ical combination  the  crude  superstitions 
which  are  popular  amongst  their  hearers, 
and,  were  it  not  for  that  power,  they 
would  be  incapable  of  diffusing  them- 
selves. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  the  progress  of 
the  race  in  general,  why  should  we  ex- 
pect to  find  it  otherwise  in  regard  to  the 
individual  ?  A  man  may  possiblv  be  too 
good  for  this  world,  as  it  is  certainly  very 
easy  to  be  too  bad.  Here  and  there, 
though  the  phenomcn'^n  i-  ">»  so  com- 
mon as  is  someiimes  .  we  may 
find  a  thinker  who  has  :  _  jn  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  who  has  been 
entirely  everlooked  in  consequence.  He 
has  taught  a  philosophy  which  may  be 
intelligible  in  the  distant  future,  but 
which  is  entirely  above  the  capacities  of 
the  existing  race.  When  we  disinter 
such  a  man  from  the  c.^  h  of 
his  contemjKjraries,  We  that 
he  was  i'  "  :  the  c.u;  :  his 
keener  ;  s  of  the  red 
'•i-'ough  ;.M  ^<.--cr  inteilcv  ;>  ^.i  ii>^  dis- 
cs, were  the  force  wl)ich  kept  thought 
...;n  extinction.  If  '^  ■.»  so  in  some 
cases  ;  but  it  is  >  take  a  very 
ditlerent  view.  W  •  use,  we  may 
fairly  ask,  of  a  man  who  was  so  wise  that 
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nobody  could  understand  him  in  his  life, 
and  who  is  only  studied  by  a  remote  pos- 
terity who  honour  him  for  anticipating 
their  ideas  ?  He  influenced  nobody  when 
he  was  alive  ;  and  though  we  may  admire 
him  now  that  he  has  been  dead  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  we  admire  him  as  a  singular 
phenomenon  rather  than  submit  to  his 
power  as  a  spiritual  force.  The  stupid 
people,  whom  we  forget  because  they 
were  on  a  level  with  their  generation, 
really  did  the  work  ;  and  a  man,  however 
great,  whose  greatness  is  not  recognized 
by  his  contemporaries,  really  produces 
but  a  very  small  influence  upon  the  later 
generation  which  has  first  found  out  his 
merits.  In  "The  Last  of  the  Barons," 
Lord  Lytton  described  a  perfectly  impos- 
sible person  who  discovered  the  steam- 
engine  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  If 
he  had  been  an  historical  character,  he 
would  obviously  have  been  a  wasted  force. 
The  smallest  practical  invention  which 
would  have  worked  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covery would  have  been  of  infinitely 
greater  use  than  an  anticipation  of  later 
inventions.  We  might  admire  the  man 
who  anticipated  Watt,  but  his  discovery 
would  be  superfluous  for  us,  as  it  was 
thrown  away  at  his  time.  What  is  true 
of  a  mechanical  invention  is  true  to  some 
extent  of  an  idea.  If  it  falls  upon  ground 
not  yet  prepared  for  its  reception,  it 
might  as  well  have  never  been  sown. 

In  this  sense,  then,  we  might  possibly 
say  that  some  admixture  even  of  humbug 
may  be  useful  as  an  alloy  to  convert  the 
solid  metal  of  truth  into  currency.  When 
a  writer  enjoys  a  contemporary  reputa- 
tion altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his 
solid  merits,  the  righteous  and  the  jeal- 
ous delight  in  comparing  him  to  the 
green  bay-tree,  and  wrap  themselves  in 
the  belief  that  he  is  working  for  the  pres- 
ent whilst  they  are  labouring  for  posterity. 
Assuming  their  hypothesis  to  be  true,  is 
it  so  clear  that  they  have  the  advantage  ? 
The  poems  of  Ossian,  one  may  perhaps 
say,  were  a  humbug.  They  were  desti- 
tute of  any  solid  merit,  whatever  their 
historical  origin,  and  nobody  finds  it  pos- 
sible at  the  present  day  even  to  read  the 
bombast  which  sent  our  grandfathers 
into  fits  of  enthusiasm.  Other  contem- 
porary poetry,  such  as  Gray's,  for  exam- 
ple, was  not  duly  appreciated  when  it  was 
written,  and  is  only  now  rising  to  its  just 
level.  Would  not  every  right-feeling 
man  rather  be  a  Gray  than  a  MacPher- 
son  ?  To  answer  fairly,  we  must  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
account.      Ossian's    poetry  undoubtedly 


produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  It  was  one  of  the  forces 
which  helped  to  upset  the  old  canons  o£ 
taste  ;  it  excited  not  only  the  fools,  but 
such  great  men  as  Goethe  ;  and,  if  it  is 
now  dead,  it  helped  to  stimulate  some  of 
the  most  living  works  of  imagination  of 
the  time.  Gray,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
paratively neglected,  is  known  by  heart 
to  all  modern  pretenders  to  literary  taste. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  a 
school,  or  much  to  have  affected  subse- 
quent developments  of  thought.  IE  he 
is  regarded  as  a  classic  in  his  way,  he  is, 
like  other  classics,  valued  in  the  study, 
but  rarely  serves  as  a  model  for  later 
work.  Why  should  not  the  man  who 
gave  an  impulse  but  died  after  it  was 
given  be  valued  as  much  as  the  man  who 
gave  none,  but  who  retains  that  kind  of 
suspended  vitality  which  is  all  that  can 
belong  to  any  but  the  very  greatest  a  cen- 
tury or  so  after  their  death  ?  Why 
should  it  be  better  to  have  a  thousand 
readers  of  whom  nine  hundred  are  not 
born  till  a  later  period  than  a  thousand 
contemporary  readers  ?  The  same  prin- 
ciple might  of  course  be  applied  to  states- 
manship or  to  success  in  practical  life. 
A  great  minister  may  be  a  charlatan  ;  he 
may  have  had  no  eye  for  the  deeper  issues 
of  the  time,  and  may  have  worked  with 
an  eye  for  his  own  success,  but  blind- 
folded as  regards  the  future.  Still  his 
power  of  appealing  to  the  instincts  of  his 
contemporaries  gave  him  a  real  force, 
which  the  philosophical  historian  must 
take  into  account  though  he  may  con- 
demn the  men  who  wielded  it.  The  vir- 
tuous person  who  persisted  in  trying  to 
cut  blocks  with  razors  may  have  been 
thrown  away  in  consequence  of  his  vir- 
tues. Burke's  writings  have  made  him  a 
teacher  for  future  generations  ;  but  if  his 
writings  had  been  lost,  or  if  we  regard 
him  simply  as  a  statesman,  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  made  less  impres- 
sion upon  the  actual  events  of  the  time 
than  many  men  whom  it  would  be  in 
some  sense  profane  to  mention  in  the 
same  sentence.  And,  in  like  manner, 
though  we  may  respect  the  lawyer  who  is 
too  high-principled  to  get  briefs,  the  doc- 
tor who  can't  get  patients  because  he 
can't  flatter,  or  the  merchant  who  never 
makes  a  fortune  because  he  despises 
speculation,  we  may  frankly  admit  that 
they  might  have  done  more  work,  and 
even  more  good  work,  if  they  had  been  a 
little  more  on  a  level  with  the  modes  of 
thought  of  their  time. 

Nor  indeed  is  the  conclusion  reallj  im- 
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moral.     Undoubtedly  it  might  be  pressed  j  perhaps,  to  have  reached  tfw?  nrif«!r 
into    the    service    of    tlie    persons   who   (" 
a<;i;ree  with  tlie  Yankee  who  believed  *'  in 
humbug    generally,"   because    it   was    a   . 
thing  which  he  perceived  "  to  have  a  solid 
vally."     But,  in   truth,  it  is  merely  one  !  h..>  .. 
corollary  from  the  very  obvious  anu  salu-  'of  re 
tary  truth  that    in    this  world   happiness  !  c.infi., 
and  success  are  not  strictly  proportioned    ii,  1    , 
to  virtue.     It  would  be   a  bad  thing,  we   crowns    wci- 
all  know,  if  the  devil    had  all  the  good   everywhere,  lil. 
music  ;  and  it  would  be  equallvundesira-   of  wind.     Th( 
ble  that  he  should  have  all  the  fools  or 
even    all   the   knaves  on  his  side.     The 
majority    would    be    too     overpowering. 
Luckily  there  are,  if  not  knaves,  at  least 
humbugs  on  all  sides  ;  and  though   they 
do  not  mean  it,  good  may  even  in  this 
sense  come  out  of  evil.     The  world  would 
be  much  simpler  if  the  goats  and  sheep 
could  be  kept  in  two  separate  herds.     As 
matters  are,  it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that 
the  goats  may  be  pressed  into  a  service 
to  which  in  the    abstract   they  have   an 
aversion.     If  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
world  improves  on  the  whole,  we  may  be- 
lieve that  truth  will  gradually  work  itself 
free   of  error,   and  the  solid    work   sup- 
plant the  shams.     But  it  is  a  complicated 
and  slow  process  ;  and  there  is  no  test  of 
universal   application  which  will    enable 
us  to  say,  in  regard  to  any  given  works, 
this  is  entirely  sound  and  enduring,  and 
that  hopelessly  rotten  and  temporary. 


hut 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
AN     UNCONSIDERED     VIEW     OF    THE 
FUTURE  OF   EUROPE. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the   present 

condition  of  Europe  which  subjects  the 
amiable  delusions  of  thirty  years  since  to 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  form  of  ex- 
posure which  they  could  have  received. 
Tiie  doctrine  that ''the  individual  withers 
and  the  race  is  more  and  more,"  had,  a 
generation  ago,  a  political  as  well  as  a 
social  application.  There  was  probably 
no  article  of  the  orthodox  Liberal  creed 
more  firmly  held  by  Liberals  than  the 
belief  that  the  influence  of  individual  will, 
the  importance  of  individual  lives,  would 
steadily  diminish  with  the  progress  of 
the  democratic  principle.  Just  now,  when 
Europe  has  been  in  a  ferment  at  the  idea 
that  one  man  is  bent  upon  plunging  her 
into  war,  and  has  recovered  her  compos- 
ure on  learning  that  another  man  is  dis- 
posed to  preserve  the  peace,  the  doctrine 
to  which  we  have   referred  may  be  said, 
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not  all  of  them  wear  very  wcil,  it  i»  true ; 
but  the  influence  which  be;jot  them  lefl 
its  mark,  and  that  a  deep  widen- 

ing mark,  upon   Europe  s.     No 

absolutist  government  of  the  present  day 
is  as  despotic  as  it  was  before  1^48; 
some  which  were  .1'  t3- 

day  more  or  less  en  ic- 

ter.  In  none  is  it  pu>Mi>,u  tu  s  i »  tnit  ihe 
people  count  for  as  little  as  they  used  10 
do  in  ihe  government  of  their  country. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  events  have 
tended  to  concentrate  power  in  fewer 
hands,  until  at  last  it  has  been  possible 
to  say  that  the  fate  of  Europe  rests  at  the 
arbitrament  of  two  men,  and  that  of  the 
two  the  one  whose  power  is  less  absolute 
in  theory  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in 
fact.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  these 
two  individual  forces,  whether  original  or 
delegated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  oC 
their  magnitude  even  apart  from  each 
other,  or  of  the  overwhelming  force  which 
they  could  exercise  in  combmation. 

To  say,  however,  that  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope depends  on  a  single  will,  or  upon 
the  will  of  two  or  three  men,  is  to  say 
that  it  depends  upon  one  or  two  or  three 
lives.     And  it  is  t!  ii 

perhaps  the  most  hi;  /ic 

pride  in  the  matter.  For  ii  tu  the  lives 
of  those  who  concentrate  the  material 
power  over  Europe  in  their  hinds  be 
added  the  life  of  the  most  powerful  spir- 
itual chief,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  pre- 
carious are  the  conditions  on  which  all 
our  attempts  to  foreca-'  :'  "  iropcan 
future  must  be  made.     1  .narclc, 

the  czar,  the  pope  —  hov\  ...  nJs 

on  the  duration  of   two  of   ;  s ; 

how  mil' i»  mi.fjit  be  chm"-  .  r- 

minai  •  third  !  on 

the  a\       ,  uritv  for  •  jq 

of  any  ot  the  three  r    L>  'us  IX. 

entered     upon    his     ci^  »    year. 

Prince  Bismarck's  is  nciihcr  iu  point  of 
age  nor  in  point  of  he.il!h  a  life  to  which 
one  could  conti  ;e. 

He  is  an  over^  in 

of   upward*  of  :»»xiy,  bcarui-   a  ^^rcatcr 
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load  of  official  anxieties  and  responsibil- 
ity than  has  been  bqrne  by  any  states- 
man of  this  century.  He  marches  under 
it  —  but  less  erectly  and  with  not  so  firm 
a  step,  noticeably,  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
The  czar  is  not  old,  but  then  he  is  not 
strong:.  He  has  been  for  some  time  in 
that  state  which  is  described  as  "giving 
anxiety  to  his  friends  ;  "  and  observers  of 
his  appearance  at  Berlin  report  the  im- 
provement in  his  health  in  very  guarded 
terms.  The  life  of  no  one  of  these  three 
is  such  that  men  of  prudence  would  count 
upon  its  long  continuance  with  any  de- 
gree of  confidence,  and  the  death  of  any 
one  of  them  might,  and  probably  would, 
alter  the  whole  aspect  of  European  affairs. 
'The  struggle  between  Germany  and  the 
Papacy  which  is  distracting  that  country, 
and  ever  threatening  to  embroil  her  with 
her  neighbours,  could  not  but  be  affected 
either  for  good  or  ill  by  a  demise  of  the 
triple  crown.  Whoever  might  be  the  new 
pope,  it  is  certain  that  the  relations  be- 
tween him  and  Germany  would  differ  in 
one  way  or  another  from  those  maintained 
by  the  present  pope.  Whether  he  were 
Liberal  or  Ultramontane  —  prepared  to 
*' come  to  terms  with  the  modern  spirit," 
or  as  rooted  in  opposition  to  it  as  Pius 
IX.  himself  —  the  situation  would  be 
changed ;  for  if  Pius  IX.  were  able  to 
transmit  his  opinions  to  his  successor  he 
could  not  transmit  his  personality  ;  and 
that  is  not  an  unimportant  element  in  the 
present  situation.  We  have,  moreover,  to 
consider  what  turmoil,  what  intrigue, 
what  persuasion  and  threatening  will 
probably  arise  over  the  election  of  the 
new  pope  ;  and  nobody  knows  what  such 
strife  might  not  end  in.  Again,  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  be 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences  in 
another  way.  It  would  remove  the  con- 
trol of  the  policy  of  Russia  from  the 
hands  of  a  sovereign  who  is  at  least  on  a 
footing  of  personal  sympathy  with  the 
German  emperor,  to  place  it  in  the  hands 


of  a  successsor  whose  sympathies  and 
likings  are  believed  to  incline  strongly 
the  other  way.  And  a  czar  sym.pathizing 
with  France  would  not  be  the  most  likely 
or  the  best-qualified  moderator  of  the 
hatred  with  which  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects  regard  Germany.  On  the  effects 
of  the  death  of  Prince  Bismarck  himself 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate,  for  every 
one  must  feel  that  the  removal  of  a  states- 
man whose  policy  has  been  more  em- 
phatically personal  than  that  of  any 
statesman  perhaps  within  living  memory, 
and  whose  individuality  makes  itself  felt 
at  every  turn  of  German  or  even  European 
politics,  would  be  far-reaching  indeed. 
But  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Germany 
himself  —  another  aged  man  —  might  also 
seriously  affect  the  future.  The  strong 
will  and  the  keen  vision  of  the  statesman 
would  yet  remain,  but  they  would  ener- 
gize under  different  conditions;  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  Imperial  chancel- 
lor would  have  to  work  would  be  alto- 
gether changed,  and  therewith  the  results 
of  its  operation,  probably. 

The  ease  with  which  we  can  in  practice 
put  aside  and  ignore  these  considerations 
altogether  is  a  proof  that  nations,  like 
men,  behave  as  though  they  believed  in 
human  immortality  upon  earth.  We 
count  upon  the  endurance  of  lives  as  we 
do  upon  the  stability  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  seem  as  little  to  suspect  that  we 
are  building  upon  a  foundation  which 
may  crumble  at  a  touch.  We  talk  of  the 
"  policy  of  Germany,"  "  the  pacific  views 
of  the  czar,"  the  "  irreconcilable  attitude 
of  the  Papacy,"  as  though  these  things 
were  as  eternal  as  the  stars,  and  subject 
to  as  little  variation  as  their  motions  in 
the  heavens.  It  is  strange  how  seldom 
we  reflect  that  these  three  phrases  are 
but  names  for  the  individualities  of  three 
mortal  men,  two  of  whom  show  no  very 
marked  promise  of  long  life,  while  the 
other  has  already  outlived  the  allotted 
human  span. 


Temperature  of  the  Sun's  Surface. — 
M.  Faye,  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  discusses 
Mr.  Langley's  observations  on  the  relative 
temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  sun's 
surface,  drawing  special  attention  to  the  re- 
sult arrived  at  by  Mr.  Langley  that  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  the  sun  are  not  sensibly  hot- 
ter than    the   polar,   and  that  therefore  all 


analogies  founded  on  terrestrial  phenomena 
such  as  trade-winds  are  false,  the  currents  in 
the  sun  being,  not  towards  the  equator,  but 
parallel  to  it,  as  shown  by  the  drift  of  sun- 
spots.  M.  Faye  hence  derives  support  for 
his  theory  of  the  sun  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  P.  Secchi. 
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HOPE. 

The  plant's  first  shoot  was  fresh  and  fair, 
We  tended  it  with  loving  care, 
But  keen  the  breath  of  April  air, 
It  chilled  the  frail  new  comer. 
We  said,  "  The  days  roll  onward  fast, 
The  east  wind's  reign  will  soon  be  past, 
We'll  fence  it  from  the  bitter  blast, 
Our  bud  will  blow  in  summer." 


But  June  had  half  her  smile  forgot, 
And  August  suns  blazed  fierce  and  hot. 
And  tired  of  their  earthly  lot, 
The  soft  leaves  drooped  and  faded. 
We  said,  "  When  heat  and  glare  pass  by. 
Beneath  October's  tranquil  sky. 
The  bloom  will  blossom  quietly, 
By  Autumn's  calm  wings  shaded." 

But  ah  !  the  dead  leaves  heaped  the  plain, 

And  rotted  'neath  the  ceaseless  rain. 

With,  like  a  weary  soul  in  pain. 

The  winds  amid  it  sighing. 

We  heard  the  Winter's  coming  tread, 

The  low  skies  darkened  over  head, 

"  Love,  Faith,  and  Truth  are  vain,"  we  said, 

"Our  treasure  lies  a-dying." 

And  slowly  with  reluctant  feet. 
We  left  the  snowdrift's  winding-sheet. 
Where  lay  the  promise,  pure  and  sweet. 
To  youth's  gay  morning  given. 
Then,  angel-like,  Hope  whispered  low, 
*'  Life  lingers  'neath  yon  saving  snow. 
On  through  the  seasons  patient  go, 
God  keeps  your  flower  in  Heaven." 

All  the  Year  Round. 


"TO  HONOUR  THEE,   SWEET  MAY!" 
Wordsworth. 

How  fares  it  with  thee,  heart,  to-day, 
When  all  around  thee  blooms  the  May  ? 
This  year  of  grace,  this  "  seventy-five ;  " 
Say,  does  it  see  thee  grow  and  thrive  } 
The  banker's  balance  safe  and  large. 
No  thought  of  stint,  but  ample  marge  ? 
Choice  books,  choice  wines,  a  fair  estate, 
With  hope  of  more  at  no  long  date, 
A  Paed,  a  Millais  now  and  then, 
A  month  in  Italy  again ; 
Admirers,  flatterers,  more  and  more, 
And  invitations  by  the  score  ? 
Is  this  thy  wish  while  blooms  the  May  ? 
'Tis  this  for  which  the  many  pray. 


Or  rather,  looking  on  this  strife, 
Feel'st  thou  abundance  is  not  life  > 
Wealth  it  is  good,  but  is  not  all ; 
That  plenty,  if  abused,  will  pall  > 
Canst  thou  in  this  delicious  May 
Remember  Winter's  brief,  dull  iay. 
Remember  life  will  pass  away  ? 
Know'st  thou  more  certainly  each  year 
We  are  on  trial,  strangers  here,  — 
Tenants  of  no  abiding  home. 
Heirs  of  a  treasure  still  to  come  ? 
Whate'er  He  deems  it  best  to  send. 
Canst  thou  thank  God  ?  —  for  each  true  friend 
For  converse  high,  for  beaming  grace, 
And  care-dispelling,  tranced  face  } 
For  mind,  for  health,  for  power  to  work. 
For  blessings  that  in  small  things  lurk  } 
Primrose  and  cowslip,  bathed  in  dew, 
Fresh  from  the  meads,  and  plucked  for  you. 
Thy  happy  little  children's  gift,  — 
Can  these  thy  better  part  uplift 
To  Him  who  glorifies  thy  lot 
With  what  "  the  fortunate  have  not  "  ? 
Then  cheerly  on  from  day  to  day, 
And  thank  Him  for  the  flowering  May. 

P'rancis  St.  John  Thackeray. 
Etojt  College,  May  26. 


A  WINTER   PRAYER. 

[Contributed  to  the  Waif,  a  paper  published  for  the 
Orange  (N.Y.)  Orphan  Asylum.] 

Come  through  the  gloom  of  clouded  skies. 
The  slow,  dim  rain  and  fog  athwart  : 

Through  east  winds  keen  with  wrong  and  lies, 
Come  and  revive  my  hopeless  heart. 

Come  through  the  sickness  and  the  pain. 

The  sore  unrest  that  tosses  still, 
The  aching  dark  that  hides  the  gain. 

Come  and  arouse  my  fainting  will. 

Come  through  the  prate  of  foolish  words. 
The  science  with  no  God  behind  ; 

Through  all  the  pangs  of  untuned  chords. 
Speak  wisdom  to  my  shaken  mind. 


Through  all  the  fears  that  spirits  bow. 
Of  what  hath  been,  or  may  befall, 

Come  down  and  talk  with  me,  for  thou 
Canst  tell  me  all  about  them  all. 

Lord,  hear  my  sad,  lone  heart  entreat. 
Heart  of  all  joys,  below,  above  ! 

One  minute  let  rne  kiss  thy  feet 
And  name  the  names  of  those  I  love. 

George  MacUonald. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Reriew. 
MACREADVS   REMINISCENCES.* 

The  condition  of  a  great  actor's  work 
Is  that  it  dies  with  him.  Let  him  have 
put  into  it  all  that  life-long  observation 
and  study,  quickened  by  the  creative 
energy  of  genius,  can  produce,  he  must 
still  be  content  to  forego  the  natural 
yearning  of  the  artist  for  a  hold  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  a  future  day.  With 
the  kindred  spirits,  who  '*  rule  us  from 
their  tombs,"  he  knows  he  can  never 
rank.  As  Alfred  de  Musset  has  said  of 
them  — 

Jamais  Vaffreuse  nuit  Us  prend  tout  entiers. 

But  with  him  it  is  different.  Who  shall 
preserve  from  oblivion  that  magic  of 
voice,  that  charm  of  form,  of  look,  of  ges- 
ture, through  which  his  soul  has  spoken 
to  his  fellow-men  with  such  resistless 
eloquence?  Yet  is  he  not  without  his 
consolations.  No  noble  influence  is  ever 
wholly  lost ;  and  he  may  find  compensa- 
tion for  the  short-lived  doom  of  his  no- 
blest creations  in  the  assurance  that  the 
power  of  his  genius,  which  has  been  re- 
flected to  him  in  the  palpable  emotion  or 
ringing  plaudits  of  his  audience,  has 
opened  up  to  them  a  world  of  poetry  and 
emotion,  which  but  for  him  they  would 
never  have  known.  His  "  so  potent  art  " 
has  awakened  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  hearts.  It  has  widened  the 
sphere  of  their  sympathies  ;  flashed  light 
upon  the  conceptions  of  the  greatest 
poets,  which  has  made  them  living  reali- 
ties, even  for  the  unimaginative  ;  and  in 
doing  this  it  has  communicated  impulses 
which  may  exercise  a  lasting  influence 
for  good  on  the  lives  of  thousands.  Hap- 
pier, too,  than  many  great  poets  and  art- 


self  with  the  thought  that  iu  excellence 
lingers  long  in  the  traditlont  of  the  world, 
and  that  he  will  at  least  reniaio  — how 
few  even  of  the  greatest  do  more  ?  —  tb« 
shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

Great  actors  as  a  rule  have  accepted 
this  condition  of  their  existence  cheer* 
fully.  They  have  not  sought  to  keep 
their  name  and  fame  before  the  world  by 
autobiographies  or  memoirs,  but  have  Ictt 
themselves  and  their  merits  to  be  dealt 
with  by  other  pens  than  their  own.  la 
truth,  there  is  little  to  awaken  interest  ia 
the  story  of  an  actor's  life.  The  success- 
ive steps  in  his  career,  the  lon«:  appren- 
ticeship in  the  practical  study  of  his  art, 
the  passage  from  stage  to  stage,  the  grad- 
ual rise  to  eminence  and  fortune,  all  so 
interesting  to  himself,  can  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  any  reasonable  creature.  The 
mature  fruit  of  his  toils,  his  impersona- 
tions, into  which  he  throws  himself  with 
all  that  study  and  experience  have  taught 
him,  it  is  with  these  alone  that  the  public 
have  any  concern.  The  true  artist  oo 
the  stage,  as  elsewhere,  will,  above  all,  be 
a  gentleman  ;  and  as  he  will  shrink  in  hU 
life  from  that  vulgar  curiosity  (never  more 
rife  than  in  the  present  day)  which  seeks 
to  penetrate  into  the  private  history  and 
habits  of  those  who,  by  the  necessity  of 
their  vocation,  live  much  in  the  public 
eye,  he  will  be  no  less  chary  of  miri--'-'- 
ing  to  this  curiosity  when  he  has  ; 
away,  and  it  can  no  longer  wouna  \\\% 
feelings  or  outrage  his  self-respect. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  greatest  actor- " 
added   little    to    biographical    lite: 
The   most  illustrious  of  our  own 
Betterton,   Booth,  Quin,  Garrick,   : 
the   Kembles,  Young,  have   all   kepi  si- 
lence.   Some,  if  not  all  of  these  could 


ists,  the  great  actor  has  not  to  wait  for  ^^^j^^   ^^\\ .  ^nd  Garrick,   the   ablest  of 

his  fame.     It  meets  him  face  to  face  in  jj,^^  ^11,  had,  as   his   letters   tesiifx .  the 

the   eager   eyes,  the  hushed  breath,  the  ^^^y  qualities  to  make  him  pre-eiv 

triumphantacclaim  of  his  contemporaries.  j„  {y^^^  branch  of  literature.     It  Is  i  .  ,-, 

Not  in  vain  has  he  lived,  who  owes  such  ^jj^j^  ^qj  jq  regret  that  he  had  not  found 


success  to  having  wrought  with  a  pure 
aim  in  turning  to  the  highest  account  the 
special  gift  of  genius.  Even  though  his 
work  die  with  him,  he  may  comfort  him- 

•  Mticread/s  Reminiscemcts^  and  Sdtttitmt  fr^m 
kis  Diaries.    Edited  by  ^  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart., 


one  of  his  Executors. 


time  to  devote  himself  to  it.  What  me- 
moirs might  he  not  have  written !  Of 
himself  he  wouW  probably  have  told  us 
little.  But  what  sketches  of  manners 
might  we  not  then  have  had  !  What  aa- 
•»«».  ecdotes ;  what  conversations  of  lieau- 
'Is^yTl^V^^i^'  clerk,  of  Johnson,  of  Goldsmith,  of  Rej- 
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nolds,  of  Burke  and  Chatham  ;  of  Dide- 
rot, Maupertius,  of  D'Holbach,  and  all 
the  brilliant  society  of  Paris  !  What  pic- 
tures of  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
his  time  ;  and  there  were  few  whom  he 
did  not  know  !  Above  all,  how  might  he 
have  set  in  all  the  hues  of  life  before  us 
his  great  compeers  on  the  stage  —  Quin, 
Macklin,  Powell,  Barry,  Mossop,  Sheri- 
dan, Weston,  King,  Mrs.  Woffington, 
Mrs.  Cibber,  Kitty  Clive,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Abington, — doing  for  them  what 
Colley  Cibber  has  done  for  Betterton, 
for  Mountfort  and  Bracegirdle.  What 
invaluable  lessons  should  we  not  then 
have  had  in  dramatic  criticism  !  What 
hints  to  make  the  stage,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  school  of  manners  and  of  high 
thinking,  as  well  as  the  most  delightful 
of  all  amusements  ! 

The  great  actors  of  France,  it  is  true  — 
Le  Kain,  Prdville,  Mold,  Talma,  and 
others  —  have  left  written  records  behind 
them.  But  in  them  little  is  to  be  found 
of  their  personal  history.  It  is  of  their 
art  and  not  of  themselves  they  write ; 
their  memoirs  being  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  illustrations  of  what  the  stage 
is  capable,  conveyed  either  in  examples 
taken  from  other  actors,  or  in  general 
propositions  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  may  have  to  practise  or  to  criticise 
the  actor's  art.  Nor  could  better  guides 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  that  art  be  de- 
sired. They  were  proud  of  it ;  for  they 
regarded  it  from  the  same  high  point  of 
view  as  Voltaire,  when  he  said  of  a  genius 
for  it,  that  it  was  ^^  le  phis  beau,  le  plus 
rare^  et  le  phis  difficile  des  talents?''  It 
was  an  art  which  in  its  perfection  could 
only  come  of  "the  gifts  that  God  gives." 
It  could  not,  as  the  great  comedian  Vx€- 
ville  wrote,  be  taiight :  "A  man  must  be 
born  an  actor,  and  then  it  is  not  a  master 
he  needs,  but  a  guide."  Mile.  Clairon, 
though  herself  open  to  the  charge  of  too 
artificial  a  style  —  "  elle  est  trop  actrice,''^ 
was  Garrick's  comprehensive  criticism,  — 
was  equally  clear  on  this  point.  "  I  am 
aware  of  no  rules,"  she  writes,  "  no  tradi- 
tions, that  are  capable  of  imparting  all 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  sensibility 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  actor ;  I  know  of  no  rule 


by  which  one  can  learn  to  thitik,  to  feel ; 
nature  alone  can  give  those  faculties, 
which  study,  advice,  and  time,  may  serve 
to  develop."  *  But,  though  teaching 
could  not  make  a  fine  actor,  he  was  not 
therefore  to  dispense  with  culture  and 
study.  "  Fill  yourselves  with  knowledge," 
Clairon  says  elsewhere;  "be  unremitting 
in  the  search  for  truth  ;  by  dint  of  care, 
of  study,  make  yourselves  worthy  to  edu- 
cate your  public,  and  constrain  them  to 
own  that  you  profess  the  most  diflScult  of 
all  the  arts,  and  not  the  most  degraded  of 
mechanical  crafts." 

Le  Kain,  himself  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  power  and  patience  of  genius  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  face  and 
figure  for  a  vocation  where  such  disad- 
vantages are  most  felt  —  that  inexpressi- 
ble something  which  made  "  Pritchard 
genteel  and  Garrick  six  feet  high,"  — 
writes  eloquently  in  the  same  strain. 
"Soul  is  the  foremost  requisite  of  the 
actor  ;  intelligence  the  second  ;  truth  and 
fervour  of  utterance  the  third  ;  grace  and 
symmetry  of  person  the  fourth.  To  be 
thoroughly  master  of  his  parts,  to  know 
the  force  and  significance  of  every  line, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  nature,  simple,  no- 
ble, and  affecting ;  to  be  assured  that 
understanding  is  not  to  be  acquired  save 
by  ripe  meditation,  nor  practical  skill 
save  by  persevering  toil;  to  be  always 
in  his  part;  to  use  the  picturesque  with 
skilful  reserve  ;  to  be  as  true  in  level 
speaking  as  in  the  great  movements  of 
passion  ;  to  avoid  whatever  is  trivial ;  to 
make  his  pauses  not  too  frequent  ;  to  let 
nobility  of  style  be  seen  even  across  his 
lightest  moods ;  to  avoid  jerkiness  in 
speaking  ;  to  weep  only  when  the  soul  is 
stormed  and  thrust  in  upon  itself  by 
grief ;  to  show  unbroken  attention  to 
what  is  passing  on  the  stage,  and  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  character  he  repre- 
sents :  "  these  are  some,  and  only  some, 
of  the  qualities  which  go,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  one  from  whose  judgment  there 
could  be  no  appeal,  to  constitute  the 
claim  to  be  considered  a  great  actor. 

*  "  Vois-tu^^  wrote  poor  Rachel,  when  sinking  under 
her  fatal  illness,  *'^pojtr  itiidier,  il  est  bien  inutile  de 
Parler,  de  /aire  des  gestes  ;  //  faut  penser^  il  faut 
pleurerJ'*  — "  Madame  de  Girardin,"  par  Imbert  de 
SU  Arnaud,  Paris,  1875,  p.  263. 
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Those  who  thought  so  highly  of  their 
art  were  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  than 
proud  of  it.  They  bore  within  them  that 
which  mij^ht  well  make  them  indiflcrent 
alike  to  the  prejudices  that  refused  them 
the  social  status  conceded  to  other  art- 
ists, and  to  the  churchman's  dogma^ 
which  denied  to  them,  when  dead,  a  rest- 
ing-place in  consecrated  ground.  Loving 
their  pursuit  as  they  did,  with  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  which  was  one  main 
secret  of  their  excellence,  they  felt  it  gave 
them  a  rank  above  conventional  distinc- 
tions. They  would  not,  if  they  could, 
have  exchanged  it  for  any  other.  What 
could  the  sneer  at  the  player'j*  craft  of 
some  well-born  fool,  or  of  some  profes- 
sional pedant,  matter  to  a  man  who  knew 
he  could  cope  with  the  best  in  every  hon- 
ourable quality,  and  whose  business  in 
life  was  to  make  his  fellows  familiar  with 
"  the  high  actions  and  the  high  passions," 
which  make  a  poetical  drama  the  best 
discipline  of  humanity  ?  Nor  were  our 
English  actors  behind  ihem  in  glorying 
in  their  vocation.  On  the  statute-book 
players  might  still  appear  as  "  vaga- 
bonds ;  "  but  the  profession  which  our 
supreme  poet  had  followed,  and  for  which 
his  best  works  had  been  written,  could 
not  be  degraded  by  the  reckless  classifi- 
cation of  an  obsolete  law.  The  opinion 
of  society  soon  abolished  the  stigma  :  the 
actor  who  respected  himself  was  sure  of 
its  respect.  Whom,  indeed,  was  it  pre- 
pared to  welcome  more  kindly,  or  to  ac- 
cept in  its  most  intellectual  circles  upon 
a  footing  of  more  complete  equality  ? 
And  if  in  public  any  slight  were  offered 
to  him,  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his 
audience  ;  just  as  it  is  upon  record  that 
the  house  went  thoroughly  with  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  in  his  memorable  re- 
tort, recorded  in  these  volumes,  to  a 
young  officer  in  the  stage-box,  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  interrupt- 
ing the  play  :  "  You  are  an  ensign  ?  Sir, 
the  king  (God  bless  him  !)  can  make  any  | 
fool  an  officer,  but  it  is  only  the  Almighty  , 
that  can  make  an  actor  1  "  i 


literature  in  1832,  presided  over  by  Sir 
E.  L.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Macready,  who  had  by 
this  time  taken  rank  with  the  leaders  of 
his  profession,  spoke  of  it  as  one  so  **  uo- 
requiting,  that  no  person  who  had  the 
power  of  doing  anything  better  would, 
unless  deluded  into  it,  take  it  up.'*  In  a 
separate  answer  he  disparaged  it  still  far- 
ther by  saying,  •'  ons  who  couM 
find  any  other  oc  would  not  tine 
to  one  in  which  they  were  de|)endent  en- 
tirely upon  the  humour  of  the  puhic/' 
It  was  an  ungracious  speech,  consider  .;; 
that  the  public  had  been  kind  to  ii  m 
to  the  full  measure  of  his  deserts.  But 
it  had  a  farther  and  deeper  significance, 
because  it  showed  that  the  speaker  want- 
ed the  first  element  of  greatness,  a 
thorough  faith  in  his  art,  as  in  Itself 
worthy,  without  reference  to  the  meas- 
ure of  popular  appreciation  or  of  money- 
value.  It  was  obvious  from  such  a  reply 
that  Mr.  Macready  did  not  view  his  pro- 
fession, as  we  have  seen  Le  Kain  do, 
'V«  grand.'^  His  individual  self  was 
more  to  him  than  his  art.  Its  followers 
were  exposed  to  popular  caprice.  Hut 
what  artists  are  not  ?  Did  Gainsborr 
Constable,  Miiller  —  nay,  did  even  i 
man  —  rise  to  their  true  place  in  \ 
own  day?  Its  returns  in  pounds,  s 
lings,  and  pence,  were*  small.  The  artist 
in  whose  thoughts  such  things  are  up- 
permost, may  be  dexterous,  may  be  pop- 
ular ;  but  without  the  inspiration,  which 
seeks  a  vent,  that  will  not  be  repressed, 
on  the  canvas,  in  the  marble,  or  upon  the 
stage,  let  the  world  requite  him  as  it  may, 
he  will  never  be  great. 

The  volumes  before  us  arc  an  instmct- 
ive  commentary  on  Mr.  Macready's  evi- 
dence in  1832.  No  one  can  read  them 
without  seeing  that  he  had  no  special 
genius,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the    stage.     .'  not    impulse, 

took  him  there  ;  .  force  of   will, 

and  a  determined  ambition,  carried  him 
into  a  conspicuous  place  upon  it,  which 
his  sound  intellectual  training  and  high 
personal  character  enabled  him  to  main- 


It  naturally,  therefore,  excited  no  small  tain  with  honour.  Whatever  he  had  to 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  indignation, 'do,  it  was  his  maxim  to  do  thoroughly. 
among  the  actors  of  the  day,  when  be- '  The  inspiration  of  genius  was  not  within 
fore  the    select   committee  on  dramatic  ,  bis  command  ;  but  hard  study  and  a  cer- 
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tain  fervour  of  style  gave  to  many  of  his 
impersonations  something  that  seemed 
to  come  near  it.  He  worked  at  acting  as 
he  would  have  worked  at  jurisprudence 
or  theology,  had  circumstances  taken  him 
to  the  bar  or  to  the  Church.  Under  no 
conditions  would  he  have  been  content 
to  be  lost  in  the  common  herd  of  toilers 
in  the  same  field.  But  to  the  artist's  de- 
light in  his  work  for  its  own  sake  these 
volumes  show  very  clearly  that  he  was  a 
stranger.  This  fact,  now  placed  by  them 
beyond  mere  surmise,  is,  to  our  minds, 
the  best  justification  of  those  who  qual- 
ified their  admiration  of  his  talents  by 
denying  to  him  the  attributes  of  an  actor 
of  the  highest  class. 

While,  therefore,  this  book  will  not 
raise  the  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  as  an  actor,  it  will  hardly  make 
the  world  think  better  of  him  as  a  man. 
Actors  have  an  evil  reputation  for  ego- 
tism and  jealousy.  No  one  ever  lay  more 
heavily  under  this  imputation  than  Mr. 
Macready  while  on  the  stage.  We  have 
heard  the  greatest  comedian  of  his  time 
say  of  him  :  "Macready  never  could  see 
any  merit  in  any  living  actor  in  his  own 
line,  nor  in  any  actress  either,  until  she 
was  either  dead  or  off  the  stage."  The 
indictment  was  sweeping,  but  this  book 
almost  bears  it  out. 

So  little  assured,  apparently,  was  Mr. 
Macready  of  his  hold  on  public  favour, 
or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  on  "popular 
caprice,"  that  he  lived  in  constant  dread  of 
being  ousted  from  it  by  some  new  favour- 
ite. The  echo  of  applause,  unless  given 
to  himself,  fills  him  with  "  envious  and  vin- 
dictive feelings."  The  words  are  his 
own  (vol.  ii.  p.  62).  But  for  his  own  con- 
fessions, as  here  given,  the  extent  of  this 
weakness  would  have  been  incredible. 
Thus,  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation  (29th  August,  1837),  he  reads 
in  the  Morning  Herald  that  Mr.  Phelps 
has  made  a  decided  success.  What  is 
his  comment  ?  "  It  depressed  my  spirits, 
though  perhaps  it  should  not  do  so.  If 
he  is  greatly  successful,  I  shall  reap  the 
profits."  Mr.  Phelps  was  then  under  en- 
gagement to  appear  in  Mr.  Macready's 
company  at  Covent  Garden.  "  If  mod- 
erately, he  will  strengthen  my  company  ; 
but  an  actor's  fame  and  his  dependent 
income  is  \sic\  so  precarious,  that  we 
start  at  every  shadow  of  an  actor.  It  is 
an  unhappy  life  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  88).  By  this 
rule  nothing  would  have  more  thoroughly 
embittered  his  existence  than  a  stage 
filled  with  performers  of  the  highest 
stamp.     No  generous  emulation,  no   tri- 


umph in  the  general  exaltation  of  the 
drama,  no  delight  in  the  display  of  gen- 
ius or  power  in  others,  would  compen- 
sate for  the  comparative  eclipse  of  hi? 
own  star.  And  yet  this  was  the  man 
whose  highest  claim  on  the  public  favour 
was  his  professed  desire  to  raise  and 
dignify  the  stage  ! 

It  is  typical  of  the  same  morbid  ego- 
tism, that  even  when  Mr.  Macready  is 
chronicling  in  the  diaries  here  published 
the  production  of  the  numerous  poetical 
plays,  which  were  the  glory  of  his  man- 
agement at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane,  it  is  only  of  his  own  share  in  them 
he  speaks.  No  one  would  ever  suppose 
that  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
performers  scarcely  inferior  to  himself, 
and  to  whom,  at  all  events,  quite  as  much 
as  to  himself,  their  success  was  due.  In 
truth,  Mr.  Macready  could  "  bear,  like  the 
Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne."  If 
the  main  interest  of  any  of  the  new 
pieces  he  produced  was  found  on  rehear- 
sal or  in  performance  not  to  centre  in 
himself,  it  lost  its  interest  for  him.  This 
was  often  alleged  of  him  by  both  authors 
and  actors;  his  .own  diaries  "give  it 
proof."  Thus,  when  Buhver's  comedy  of 
"Money"  is  first  put  into  his  hands, 
he  is  charmed  with  it.  He  reads  it  to 
the  Haymarket  company  (24th  October, 
1840).  "It  was  quite  successful,"  he 
notes,  "  with  them."  A  few  days  of  re- 
hearsals change  the  aspect  of  every- 
thing. "  As  I  write,"  he  says  (4th  No- 
vember), "doubts  and  misgivings  rise 
in  ray  mind.  I  have  nothing  great  or 
striking  in  situation,  character,  humour 
or  passion,  to  develop.  The  power  of  all 
this  is  thrown  on  Mr.  Strickland,  and 
partially  on  Mr.  Webster."  On  the  8th 
of  December  —  in  these  days  a  month  of 
rehearsals  was  not  thought  too  much  for 
a  new  play  *  —  the  comedy  was  pro- 
duced. By  this  time  Mr.  Macready  had 
apparently  discovered  that  it  was  not 
only  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr.  Webster  who 
might  have  the  pull  upon  him  —  so  he  is 
"very  much  depressed  and  low-spirited. 
.  .  .  Acted  the  part  of  Evelyn  —  not  sat- 
isfied. I  wanted  lightness,  self-posses- 
sion, and  in  the  serious  scenes,  truth.  I 
was  not  good ;  I  feel  it.  In  the  last 
scene.  Miss  Faucit,  as  I  had  anticipated, 
had  quite  the  advantage  over  me.  This 
was  natural."     If  so,  then  surely  it  was  a 


*  "We  have  had  twenty  rehearsals  of  this,"  said 
some  one,  at  the  end  of  the  last  rehearsal  of  Bulwer  s 
"Richelieu."  "Then  I  wish  you  luck  at  Vingt-et' 
7<«.'"  said  Tom  Cooke,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
His  wish  was  more  than  fulfilled. 
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thing  to  rejoice  in  ;  and  those  who  re- 
member how  admirably  ail  the  parts  of 
this  brilliant  comedy  were  filled  on  its 
first  production  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  this  circumstance  was  only  a  source 
of  vexation  to  one  who,  both  as  actor  and 
as  the  trusted  friend  of  the  author,  mi^hi 
well  have  been  glad  of  whatever  brought 
the  merits  of  the  play  into  the  highest 
relief.  ^  ^         I 

Mr.  Macready  was  always  ready  to 
urge  upon  the  members  of  his  company 
that  it  was  the  actor  that  made  the  part, 
not  the  part  that  made  the  actor ;  and  we 


showered  upon  him  by  statesmen  and 
men  of  letters  as  the  great  regenerator  of 
the  liriiish  stage.  He  was  nut  a  gentle- 
man by  statute.  **The  slow  unmoving 
fini't-r"  of  .1  ijurrlv  irii.»i»inary  scorn 
v:is  this  all 
■le  at  the  bar. 
or  in  some  uthcr  prutcsBion  ?  The  first 
satire  of  his  favourite  Horace  might  have 
taught  him   to  cure  himself  .  of 

that  most    foolish    of    all    :  iish 

Ahich  makes  men   sigh  lur    some 
>n   other  than    what    choice  or 
(icsiiiiy  has  assigned  them.     What  a  man 


have  heard  him  cite  in  society,  with  warm  does  best  may  be  pretty  safely  taken  to 
commendation,  the  reply  quoted  in  this  be  what  he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  And  .Mr. 
book  of  the  German  actress,  Schroeder,  Macready  did  his  acting  so  well,  that  it 
to  some  one  who  remarked  with  surprise  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  he  could 
on  her  condescending  to  perform  the  have  done  anything  else  better,  if  so  wclL 
unimportant  part  of  Lady  Capulet,  the  j  In  his  boyhood  he  was  destined  for  the 
night  after  she  had  taken  her  audience !  bar  ;  but,  judged  by  his  own  confessions, 
by  storm  as  Lady  Macbeth.  "  Conde- !  he  had  neither  the  patience,  tact,  nor 
scend  !  "  she  replied  ;  "  is  it  not  Shake-  j  temper,  without  which  no  man  need  hope 
speare  I  acted?"  Constant  sacrifices  of  to  make  his  wav  there.  A  disposition 
this  kind  were  conceded  to  Mr.  Macready.  like  his,  so  morSidly  sensitive,  so  impa- 
But  what  was  a  sound  rule  for  others  was   tient  of  control,  so  aictatonal  and  super- 


apparently  no  rule  for  him.  Thus,  hav- 
ing played  Friar  Lawrence,  in  *'  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  one  night  (30th  April,  1838), 
he  records  :  "  I  tind  playing  a  part  of  this 
sort,  with  no  character  to  sustain,  no 
effort  to  make,  710  power  of  perceiving  an 
impression  made,  to  be  a  very  disagree- 
able and  unprofitable  task.  Having  re- 
quired many  of  the  actors  to  do  what 
they  considered  beneath  them,  perhaps  it 
was  only  a  just  sacrifice  to  their  opinions 
to  concede  so  far."  How  little  of  the 
Schroeder  spirit  is  here  !  Lady  Capulet 
has  not  one  feature  of  dramatic  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  Friar 
Lawrence  is  sketched  with  subtle  skill, 
and  he  has,  at  least,  one  considerable  ]  ary 
speech  of  great  beauty.  But  it  is  beneath 
Mr.  Macready's  notice,  because  it  gives 
no  scope  "for  perceiving  the  impression 
made,"  or,  in  plain  English,  for  what  is 
technically  called  "bringing  down  the 
house." 

With  strange  inconsistency,  the  man 
to  whom  the  plaudits  of  an  audience  were 
as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  who  could 
do  nothing  without  the  stimulus  of  "per- 
ceiving an  impression  made,"  affected  to 
abhor,  and  even  to  despise  the  only  pro- 
fession in  which  this  stimulus  can  be 
had.  All  through  this  book  run  lamen- 
tations at  the  untoward    fate  that    made 


he 

les 
an- 
•'ler 
him  an  actor.  That  wretched  old  statute  '  people  of  the  same  class,  not  one  01  wnom 
about  "vagabonds"  poisons  his  exist-  but  esteemed  him,  and  treated  him  as 
ence.  It  is  in  vain  that  audiences  cheer, '  they  would  any  other  gentleman  -»  '-•- 
that    critics     extol,    that     honours    are   acquaintance. 


cilious,  would  have  exposed  him  to  suffer- 
ings far  more  acute  in  that  career  than 
any  he  had  to  encounter  on  the  stage, 
where  it  made  many  others  suffer,  who 
had  to  bear  with  it,  as  it  would  have  been 
borne  with  nowhere  else.  Where  else, 
too,  could  he  have  hoped  to  secure  so 
many  of  the  prizes  for  which  so  many 
excellent  men  have  to  strut^L'lc  in  vain  ? 
His   place   upon    the  stage  lim 

fame,  a  fair  fortune,  troops  %  in 

England,  America,  and  France,  among 
them  many  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  his 
time,  and  the  honours  of  n^  '>ne 

public  dinner  ;  and  yet  his  d  :nd 

with  such  entries  as  this:  "  19:11  i-cbru- 
1845.  —  I  see  a  life  gone  in  an  un- 
worthy, an  unreqi;  :.  Great 
energy,  great  pou  imbilion 
and  activity  that,  simi  iii.^^i(.i>wi),  might 
have  done  anything,  now  made  into  a 
player."  Or  this,  on  the  1st  July.  1845, 
when  he  has  been  to  Westminster  Hall 
to  see  the  exhibition  of  cartoons :  — 
"Saw  several  persons  that  I  knew,  to 
whom  I  did  not  speak,  as  I  did  not  know 
how  far  they  might  think  themselves 
lowered  in  their  own  opinion  bv  5'>fiking 
to  me."  And  yet  the  - 
had  breakfasted  with 
(Lord  Houghton),  to  meet 
sen,  Lord    Morpeth,   and 
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Can  it  be,  is  the  question  that  again 
and  again  rises,  as  we  read  passage  after 
passage  of  this  kind,  that  Mr.  Macready 
seriously  meant  such  revelations  of  per- 
sonal foibles,  if  not  of  something  worse, 
to  be  given  to  the  public  ?  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  man  should  turn  his  diary 
into  a  confessional,  in  which  to  hold  up 
in  black  and  white  before  his  own  eyes 
his  vanity,  his  overweening  estimate  of 
his  own  powers  and  importance  ;  his 
vices  of  temper,  of  envy,  of  jealousy,  of 
morbid  pride  ;  his  grudges  at  fortune ; 
his  occasional  misgivings  about  himself  ; 
his  penitences  and  self-reproaches.  It 
may  be  also  well  for  him,  that  he  should 
write  down  there  his  appeals  to  Heaven 
for  help  against  these  and  other  besetting 
sins.  But  such  revelations  can  scarcely 
have  been  intended  for  the  public  eye. 
They  are  infinitely  painful  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  think  with  respect  of  a 
man,  in  many  points  of  view,  so  excellent 
and  so  distinguished.  They  teach  nothing, 
because  they  are  only  one  evidence  the 
more  of  the  ineradicable  weaknesses  and 
follies  even  of  the  wise.  Surely,  too,  the 
taste  is  more  than  equivocal  which  dictat- 
ed the  publication  of  such  prayers  as  are 
here  recorded,  for  protection  against  the 
vices  of  an  overbearing  temper  which,  by 
the  way,  was  always  ready  to  break  out 
with  fresh  vigour  after  every  smiting  of 
the  breast,  and  cry  of  "  Mea  culpa,  mea 
maxima  culpa.^'^  From  ejaculations  such 
as  these  one  turns  away,  as  one  would 
from  a  private  letter  left  accidentally 
open.  What  can  be  said  of  them  but 
what  St.  Beuve  says  of  similar  pious  out- 
pourings in  Madame  Schwetzine's  me- 
moirs, "Z><^j  que  la  pri^re  commence,  la 
critique  litteraire  expire  "  ? 

We  suppose  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty,  as  the  ex- 
ecutor of  his  friend,  to  suppress  any  por- 
tion of  the  "  Reminiscences,"  begun  by 
Mr,  Macready  in  1855,  and  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  1826.  We  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  Mr.  Macready  would  have 
done  more  wisely,  if,  like  his  distinguished 
predecessors,  he  had  left  the  story  of  his 
life  altogether  in  other  hands.  But,  if 
the  "Reminiscences"  were  retained,  no 
mercy  should  have  been  shown  to  the 
subsequent  diaries.  All  that  is  really 
valuable  in  them  would  have  gone  into 
a  comparatively  small  compass ;  and 
worked  up,  as  the  editor  is  so  well  quali- 
fied to  have  worked  them,  into  a  compact 
and  animated  biography,  he  might  have 
added  an  agreeable  volume  to  the  not  too 
numerous   list  of  good  works  that  deal 
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with  the  history  of  the  English  stage. 
Had  he  used  the  contents  of  the  present 
volumes  as  the  materials  for  a  biography, 
cutting  remorselessly  away  all  that  is 
essentially  private  and  unimportant,  or 
needlessly  communicative,  enough  would 
have  been  left  to  make  an  amusing  and 
instructive  book.  If  he  had  been  a  little 
blind  to  the  faults  of  his  hero,  so  much 
the  better;  Mr.  Macready's  good  quali- 
ties would  then  have  stood  out  in  prob- 
ably truer  proportion  and  relief.  We 
should  have  thought  only  with  pleasure 
of  the  old  favourite,  to  whom  we  had 
owed  many  a  delightful  and  instructive 
hour  in  the  dreamland  of  the  theatre. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  have  es- 
caped a  host  of  details,  with  which  the 
book  is  now  weighted,  of  where,  and 
what,  and  when  Mr.  Macready  played  ; 
how  much  a  night  he  got  ;  how  his  Mac- 
duff at  one  place  was  imbecile,  his  Laer- 
tes, at  another,  infected  with  the  vice  of 
the  court  of  Denmark  ;  his  Evadne,  at  a 
third,  without  brains  or  bearing;  how 
much  money  was  in  the  theatre  on  one 
night,  how  little  on  another  ;  how,  at  one 
time,  he  was  called  on,  night  after  night, 
after  the  play,  or  how,  to  his  amazement, 
he  was  not  once  called  on  through  a 
whole  engagement ;  of  petty  squabbles, 
and  prosy  speeches — all  that,  in  a  word, 
may  be  dismissed  as  the  merest  chron- 
icling of  personal  and  theatrical  small 
talk. 

William  Charles  Macready  was  born  in 
London,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1793.  His 
father,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Dublin 
upholsterer,  left  the  paternal  business  for 
the  stage,  and  after  running  the  usual 
career  in  the  provinces,  and  playing  for 
some  time  in  London,  became  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
other  theatres.  He  wrote  the  successful 
farce  of  "  The  Irishman  in  London,"  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  in  1782,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  and  merited  the 
respect  of  the  various  towns  where  he 
flourished  as  a  manager  through  a  long 
life.  His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  W.  C. 
Macready,  was  also  on  the  stage,  a  fact 
of  which,  oddly  enough,  her  son  makes 
no  mention  in  his  "  Reminiscences," 
She  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
mothers  whose  sweet  influence  penetrates 
the  lives  of  their  children,  and  haunts 
them  like  some  holy  presence.  She  died 
in  December,  1803,  and  her  son  never 
speaks  of  her  but  with  the  deepest  rever- 
ence and  devotion.  Doubtless  he  cost 
her  no  small  share  of  anxiety,  for  in  his 
childhood   he   was   marked,  to    use   his 
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own  words,  by  •'  a  most  violent  and  aclf- 
willed  disposition  ;  "  an  inheritance  from 
his  father,  in  which  the  gentle  mother 
must  have  foreseen  a  pregnant  source  of 
future  trouble. 

Macready  was  one  of  six  children. 
The  family  means  were  small,  the  parents 
busy.  So  while  little  better  than  an  in- 
fant he  was  got  out  of  the  way  by  being 
sent  to   a   day-school.      Henceforth,    he 


and  when  hit  intention  of  going  to  the  theatr* 
gotwi'«'«  '"»  who  had  heard  of  it,  as  might 
have  cicd,  flocks  there  to  behold, 

and  •  iiour.     The  play  wa*  Shake- 

spearc'b  *'  Mciry  \Vive«  of  Windsor,"  for  the 
benefit  of  a  pUver  of  the  name  of  lihuett, 
who  had  s  he  part  of  Falsuffi 

At  my  fat  rd  Nelsoo  ooosauad 

foh/vt,^,'.  .1  tl>^..l-.vof  *«ICI^ 

again  lA 

besicfed 


says,  "my  childhood  and  boyhood  were  I  early  the  next  iiiunuug,  iuui  every  place 
all    school."       ^    ....«.- — . —   --I — 1    -.l»-i- —      A.  .u.  L —  -/ 


A  preparatory  school  at 
Kensington,  where  the  pupils  were  ar- 
rayed "in  uniform  of  scarlet  jacket,  with 
blue  or  nankeen  trousers,"  next  received 
him  ;  and  from  this  he  was  removed  to  a 
school  in  Birmingham,  where  the  master, 
a  Mr.  Edgell,  "  a  violent-tempered  man," 
who  was  confidently  believed  to  have  for- 
saken the  tailors' shopboard  for  the  ferule 
and  the  desk,  did  his  best  to  make  his 
pupil's  bad  temper  worse,  while  initiating 
him  in  the  mysteries  of  English  grammar 
and  Bonnycastle's  arithmetic.  But  the 
future  actor  was  even  then  foreshadowed 
in  the  fact,  so  commonly  met  with  in  the 
lives  of  players,  that  recitation  was  his 
forte. 

He  learned  quickly,  and  retained  what 
he  learned.  Pope's  Homer  was  got  al- 
most by  heart ;  and  its  author  became  so 
great  a  favourite  with  him,  that  long 
afterwards  he  prepared  for  his  children, 
and  subsequently  published,  an  expur- 
gated edition  of  Pope's  works.  The  great 
London  actors  when  set  free  by  the  close 
of  the  London  theatrical  season,  which 
xyas  then  a  winter  one,  were  available  for 
his  father's  theatre  at  Birmingham.  Here 
in  the  manager's  dressing-room  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  King,  dressed  as  Lord  Ogleby. 
The  grand  deportment  and  beauty  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  were  engraven  on  his  boy- 
ish memory.  The  face  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lewis,  the  great  comedian,  also  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  boy  ;  but  of 
Mrs.  Billington  all  he  could  remember 
was  the  figure  of  a  very  lusty  woman,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  audience  when  the 
orchestra  struck  up  the  symphony  of 
Arne's  rattling  bravura,  "The  Soldier 
Tired,"  in  the  opera  of  "  Artaxerxes." 
He  had  the  much  greater  good  fortune  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Nelson  when,  during 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  the  hero  of 
the  Nile  made  a  tour  of  several  of  the 
provincial  towns  —  "a  recreation  appar- 
ently innocent  enough,  but  which  was 
harshlv  reflected  on  in  the  House  of  i 
Lords:"—  I 

The  news  of  his  arrival  spread  like  wildfire,  , 


t.-iken. 


At  the   hour  of 
/  .,  _      _  waiting  with  candles  to 

aed  hero  through  the  lobbr,  v^iich 

-    .1  the  whole  srini^  Irrli?  nf   thr  InwCf 

tier,   to   his  box.  an- 

nounced  the  approa  the 

throng  was  great,  but  being  cIoac  to  ray 
father's  side,  I  haid  not  only  s  perfect  view 
of  the  hrr  ■  ■  '  ~-  '  :-•--•:--  f:ioe,  hot 
listened   v.  to  every 

word  he  i;  said  by 

heart,  and  for  n  rwiirds  was  woot  to 

be  called  ui>on  "what  Ix>rd  Nelson 

said  t  ubstance 

to  th  in  which 

his,  ii.>  i.ii,.<-,  i_..ai.i^i«..  «a:.  .i^.vi  in  the 
town  made  it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  render 
him  any  assistance. 

Nothing  of  course  passed  unnoticed  by  my 
boyish  enthusiasm  r  the  ri(»ht-ann  emptv  sleeve 
attached  to  his  "  t.  a 

sight  to  me  so  r.  the 

melan'-'^'i'  •^-  • .^  .*nd 

the   c  tones  of  his 

voice;  ..     They  were 

indeed  (or  a  litcji  rcatcuibrancc  When  with 
Uidv  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Kelson  he  entered 
his  1)        '  roar  of  the  house  was  deafen- 

ing, .1  1  as  if  it  would  know  no  end. 

The  jj. -t   length   suffrrr<l    to  nr.K-<»ed, 

after  which  was  a  sort  vi  in 

honour  of    the   illustrious  >ne 

song  of  which  I  can  even  now  rccv  .  .  ic 

couplet !  Oh  sacred  Nine,  forgive  mc  .\ ..  .c  I 
quote  it ! 

"WcMl  fth.ike  hands,  and  be  friaedc;  if  they  won't, 
why,  whM  (hen? 
WeMl  send  our  briTe  KdaoD  to  tlinMh  *tm  amin. 
Deny  down.*' ftc 

T' 


uphitcU  hands  and  aii 
with  her  Ht)-*  .T^.iin«»t  tl 


.  /,,.,.:. 

-  ="  :•'  ripplanse 

imilton. 

«!  with 

hci 

kicked 

th' 

:  of  the 

•    urn- 

:  •■ 

•         vcd 

.Next 

lank  his 

n   with 

v->x 

;ty 

I  or  my 

laincr    was   so 

the  ni;ht  rittf  la  tl»•■^ 
r  Uith  in  theimehrca, 
ya  thnMgh  lbs  tmf 
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much  below  his  will.  My  father  never  told 
me  the  amount,  but  purchased  with  it  a  piece 
of  plate  that  he  retained  to  his  death  in  mem- 
ory of  the  donor.  I  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  were  several 
sailors, of  Nelson's  ship  wanting  to  see  him,  to 
each  of  whom  the  great  admiral  spoke  in  the 
most  affable  manner,  inquiringly  and  kindly, 
as  he  passed  through  to  his  carriage,  and  left 
them,  I  believe,  some  tokens  of  his  remen- 
brance. 

The  failing  health  of  Macready's  moth- 
er drew  her  to  the  waters  of  Leamington, 
"  then  a  small  village  consisting  only  of 
a  few  thatched  houses,  not  one  tiled  or 
slated,  the  Bowling  Green  Inn  being  the 
only  one  where  very  moderate  accommo- 
dation could  be  procured."  It  was  there 
he  saw  her  last,  when  he  set  out  with  his 
father  for  Rugby,  with  all  a  boy's  trepi- 
dations and  reluctance  to  face  the  un- 
known future  of  a  great  public  school. 
He  fell  there  as  fag  under  a  very  harsh 
master,  "a  young  Irishman  of  the  name 
of  Ridge,"  and  wrote  home  such  piteous 
letters  that  his  father  more  than  once 
thought  of  sending  for  him.  The  mother, 
with  a  wiser  sagacity,  prevented  this. 
Her  boy  was  no  worse  off  than  other 
boys,  and  he  had  a  kind  cousin  in  Mr. 
Birch,  one  of  the  masters,  who  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  ill-treated.  So  there  he 
remained  — making  a  course  through  the 
school  rapid  beyond  precedent,  and  at- 
taining the  fifth  form  in  three  years, 
"from  which  advance  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  a  certain  enjoyment  of  his 
position." 

It  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  the 
bigger  boys  at  Rugby  to  get  up  plays, 
and  they  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  father  of  one  of  their  school- 
fellows had  a  theatre  no  farther  off  than 
Birmingham.  Here  was  an  easy  way  to 
get  at  play-books  and  dresses,  and  these 
were  readily  furnished  to  them  on  the 
application  of  the  manager's  son.  Some 
requital  for  such  a  service  was  due  even 
to  an  Under  School  boy.  It  was  given 
first  in  the  distinguished  post  of  prompter. 
Higher  honours  followed ;  and  Dame 
Ashfield  in  "Speed  the  Plough,"  Mrs. 
Brulgruddery  in  "John  Bull,"  the  Jew  in 
Dibdin's  "  School  for  Prejudice,"  and 
Brief  wit  in  the  farce  of  "  Weathercock," 
a  tolerably  varied  list,  were  the  maiden 
efforts  of  the  future  tragedian. 

Other  excitements  varied  the  school 
routine.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
Buonaparte  and  invasion.  The  older 
boys  went  through  regular  drill  after 
school-hours  with  heavy  wooden  broad- 


swords, "  their  blue  coats  cuffed  and  col- 
lared with  scarlet."  These  were  also  the 
days  of  one  of  the  maddest  frenzies  that 
ever  possessed  the  play-going  public.  It 
was  only  in  August  last  that  its  object 
died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  "a 
prosperous  gentleman."  William  Henry 
West  Betty,  the  young  Roscius,  "a  mir- 
acle of  beauty,  grace,  and  genius,"  as 
Macready  calls  him,  and  still  a  mere  boy, 
was  the  theme  of  all  discourse  :  — 

"  The  young  Roscius  "  became  a  rage,  and 
in  the  furore  of  public  admiration  the  invasion 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of.  He  acted  two  nights 
at  Leicester ;  and  on  a  half-holiday,  my  cousin 
Birch  having  sent  a  note  to  excuse  me  and  his 
eldest  son  from  the  afternoon's  callings-over, 
at  my  father's  request  Tom  Birch  and  myself 
were  smuggled  into  a  chaise  and  reached 
Leicester  in  time  for  the  play,  "  Richard  III." 
The  house  was  crowded  —  John  Kemble  and 
H.  Harris,  son  of  the  patentee  of  Covent 
Garden,  sat  in  the  stage-box  immediately  be- 
hind us.  I  remember  John  Kemble's  hand- 
kerchief strongly  scented  of  lavender,  and  his 
observation,  in  a  very  compassionate  tone, 
"  Poor  boy  !  he  is  very  hoarse."  I  could  form 
little  judgment  of  the  performance,  which  ex- 
cited universal  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  tempest 
of  which  we  were  of  course  borne  along. 

.  .  .  After  the  play,  Tom  Birch  and  myself 
got  into  our  chaise,  and  travelling  through  the 
night  reached  Rugby  in  good  time  for  "  first 
lesson  "  in  the  morning. 

This  popularity,  like  all  similar  fash- 
ionable crazes,  was  doomed  to  a  sudden 
extinction.  When  he  had  reached  man- 
hood the  public  turned  a  cold  ear  to  him, 
and,  as  Macready  thinks,  unjustly  :  — 

It  seemed  [he  says]  as  if  the  public  resented 
on  the  grown  man  the  extravagance  of  the 
idolatry  they  had  blindly  lavished  on  the  boy. 
[His  level  speaking  was  not  agreeable.]  A 
sort  of  sing-song  and  a  catch  in  his  voice  sug- 
gested the  delivery  of  words  learned  by  heart, 
not  flowing  from  the  impulse  or  necessity  of 
the  occasion ;  but  when  warmed  into  passion 
he  became  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
scene,  and  in  witnessing  as  I  have  done,  his 
illustration  of  passages  with  all  the  originality 
and  fire  of  genius,  the  conviction  was  pressed 
upon  me  that  if  he  had  not  had  to  his  preju- 
dice the  comparison  of  his  boyish  triumphs, 
and  the  faulty  manner  derived  from  frequent 
careless  repetition,  he  would  have  maintained 
a  distinguished  position  in  his  maturer  years. 

In  1807  Dr.  Wooll  succeeded  to  the 
headmastership  of  Rugby.  He  was  too 
indulgent ;  and  there  being  no  longer  the 
same  pressure  on  his  industry  as  under 
WooH's  predecessor.  Dr.  Inglis,  young 
Macready  for  a  time  fell  back  in  his 
studies.     Happily  he  pulled  up  in   time  ) 
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id  to  retrieve   what  he   had  lost,  would 
5t  out  of  bed  when  the  house  was  asleep, 
mg  up  clothes  against   the  windows  to 
^ide  his  light,  and  with  the  help  of  strong 
!a,  sit  up  to  a  late  hour  working  at  his 
lomer  or  Virgil.     Dr.  Wooll  varied  the 
tercises  of  the  elder  boys  by  introdu- 
Ing  the  composition  of  English  verses, 
ind   in  addition  to  the  prizes  for  these 
id  Latin  ver»c,  gave  prizes  for  speaking, 
a    test   of  the  elocutionary  powers  of 
le  fifth  and  sixth  forms.     Young  Mac- 
5ady   had  clearly  struck   him  as  a   de- 
laimer  above  the  average.     He  assigned 
le  boy  the  closet-scene  in  "  Hamlet  "  for 
le  public  declamation,  and  in  answer  to 
lis  remonstrance  on  the  score  of  its  diffi- 
culty, silenced  him  by  saying,  "  If  I  had 
lot   intended  you   to   do   something  ex- 
lordinary,  I  should  not  have  taken  you 
out   of   your  place."      '*  Robinson,  after- 
wards Master  of  the  Temple,  Lord  Hath- 
erton  (/// Walhouse),  and  the  late  Sir  G. 
Ricketts,"  Mr.    Macready   notes,   "were 
the  best  speakers."     But  the  comments 
made  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  cards  by 
an  old  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
representation  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
June,    1808,  quoted    by  his    editor,  while 
they  confirm  the  excellence  of  Robinson 
and  Ricketts,  place  Macready  quite  on  a 
level  with  them.     They  are  "excellent," 
'•very   well,"  "very   excellent,"   but    his 
share  in  the  entertainment  is  pronounced 
to    be    "surprisingly    well   indeed."      In 
Dr.  Wooll's  time  the  school-plays  were 
jj:ot  up  "in  a  more  expensive  style  "  than 
in    his    predecessor's,   and   "with    great 
(  ompleteness."    Audiences  from  the  town 
.uul   neighbourhood  were   invited.     The 
young   actors  flew   at    high   game.      Dr. 
Young's  tragedy  of  "  Revenge"  with  the 
farce    of  "Two    Strings    to   your    Bow" 
made  a  strong  bill.     Zanga  and  Lazarillo, 
the  leading  parts,  fell  to  Macready. 

The  success  was  great ;  we  were  all  much 
ai^phiudcd,  and  I  remember  the  remark  of  a 
Mr.  Caldecot,  reported  to  mc,  "I  should  be 
uneasy  if  I  saw  a  son  of  mine  play  so  well." 
1  had,  however,  no  thought  of  this  but  as  an 
unusement,  and  my  pride  would  have  been 
wounded  if  a  suspicion  had  been  hinted  that 
1  could  regard  it  in  any  other  light.  The  half- 
year  closed  with  speeches  before  an  auditory 
consisting  only  of  the  school  and  the  gentry  of 
the  town.  My  place  was  the  last  among  the 
speakers,  and  I  can  now  remember  the  inward 

I  elation  I  felt  in  marking,  as  I  slowly  i 
the  deep  and  instant  hush  that  went  t 
the  whole  assembly  ;  I  recollect  tl— 
bride  I  felt,  as  the  creaking  of  m  JC 

ludibly  to  my  ears  whilst   I  dc  ul- 


in 


My  speech  was  the  oration  of  TilUi  Quimiut, 
t:  vy.     It  W3JI  a  little  triumph 

ii  lut  I  was  doomed  to  ob* 

tuin  in  clear  uiii  Kugbjr. 

Another  reminiscence,  trhJch  fn!!^  wi'h- 
in    this   period,  is  n'  •  '  1 

passing  through  ll.i 
went  to  the  theatre,  w  I. 
time  fallen  into  other  h 
having  left  it  for  Manche 
piece  was  a  serious  pani 
on  Monk  Lewis's  ballad  ui 
Imogene."     The  manager's  \\ 

cast   in  "  Nalur^-'-i    imj.i'vf    i,. ^     .,^^ 

the  fair  Imogen- 

As  If  in  studied  contra«>t  to  tnts 
"  hill  uf  flesh,"  a  little  inean>lookii^ 
a  shabby  green  satin  dress  (I  »f-tn«»»niifT  lUa 
well),  appeared  as  the  hero,  .'  Brave. 

It  was  so  ridiculous  that  the  ession 

I  carried  away  was  that  the  hero  . 
were  the  worst  in  the  piece.     Hoa 
know,  or  could  guess,  that  under  : 
green  satin  dress  was  hidden  one 
extraordinary  theatrical    gcniuscN 
ever  illustrated  the  dramatic  p< 
land  !     When,  some  years  af tcr%\ 
enthusiasm  was  excited  to  the  higi;t 
by  the  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  of  a 
oiF  the  r  '  v.-  ■-.  mv  astootshmct 

easily  '  1  diaooveriqg  tl: 

little  ill    ,  izo  theBnvew..    .  . 

grandly  impassioned  pcrsooator  of  Othciio^ 
Richard,  and  Shylock  I 

On  young  Macready's  return  home  for 
the  holidays  of  the  winter,  180S-9,  it  was 
to  find  his  father  ruined.  The  Man- 
chester theatre  had  proved  a  f.iilurc.  and 
had  absorbed   the   little  proj  :i 

the  elder  Macready  had  accv  n 

previous  years  of  successt  ;;jent 

in  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  -.and 

elsewhere,  and  out  of 
tained  the  very  consi 
his  son  at  Rugby.     An  cxnit)i;iv)n  at  v>x- 
ford,  a  degree,  and  a  call  to  the  bar  had 
till  then  been  the  boy's  ambition      "  •• 
this   dream  was   all   at  once   rude 
pelled.     The  last  half-year's  W< 
by  even   were   unpaid.      Mr. 
kind  cousin  there,  at  once  re 
of  this  difficulty;  but  his  fat 
fact,  hnnkrupt,  and  a  return  to  .v 
i  Mr.  Macready  wracs,  111   a 

n,  way,  of  "  a  I.idy  then  stavinir 

in  our  house "  who  had   made   m- 
between  his  father  and  himself,  an 
hom  he  tirst  '  '     '  >  t  ir.s 

.ther*s  affairs.  -stion 

came  at  the  samr  sr.ould  go 

on  the  stage. 

Would  not  my  doing  so  xdicve  my  father 
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from  the  farther  expense  of  my  education? 
My  expectations  did  not  go  beyond  this  result. 
The  extravagant  views  of  my  counsellor  looked 
to  another  young  Roscins /ttrore  (I  being  not 
yet  sixteen  years  of  age),  and  speculated  on  a 
rapid  fortune. 

When  he  spoke  to  his  father  it  was  to 
tell  him  his  mind  was  made  up  to  go  on 
the  stage.  His  father,  who  by  this  time 
was  well  aware  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
son's  temper,  seems  to  have  dealt  quite 
fairly  with  him.  "  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  his  life,"  he  said,  "  to  see  meat  the 
bar,  but  if  it  was  my  real  wish  to  go  upon 
the  stage,  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
oppose  it."  To  the  Zanga  of  Rugby 
School  the  stage  was  probably  not  with- 
out allurements.  In  any  case,  he  went 
there  of  his  own  choice,  swayed,  perhaps, 
by  the  thought  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing noble  in  sacrificing  his  dreams  of 
forensic  distinction  to  filial  duty.  If  he 
really  had  within  him  the  qualities  to 
make  a  great  lawyer,  all  the  odds  are 
against  his  having  given  up  his  first  am- 
bition. Men  have  fought  their  way  to 
the  first  rank  at  the  bar  under  heavier 
disadvantages.  At  once  he  set  about 
preparing  himself  for  his  future  vocation, 
taking  lessons  in  fencing,  and  getting  by 
heart  the  words  of  the  youthful  charac- 
ters then  in  vogue.  Meanwhile  his  clas- 
sics were  not  forgotten,  and  this,  with 
the  assistance  which  he  gave  his  father  in 
the  business  of  his  theatre,  kept  him 
fully  employed.  Of  his  father  as  an  in- 
structor for  his  future  work  he  speaks 
slightingly.  He  had  no  originality  him- 
self. Macklin  and  Henderson,  the  he- 
roes of  his  youth,  John  Kemble,  and 
even  Pope  and  Holman,  were  his  ideals. 
Consequently  he  referred  always  to  what 
he  had  seen,  and  cited  the  manner  in 
which  past  celebrities  would  deliver  par- 
ticular passages.  A  worse  monitor  for  a 
young  man,  who  was  not  strong  enough 
to  think  for  himself,  and  find  his  own 
modes  of  expression,  could  not  well  be 
conceived.  Every  period  has  its  style  ; 
so  has  every  genuine  artist ;  neither  will 
fit  another  age  or  another  individual.  So 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Mac- 
ready  "in  after  life  had  the  difficult  task 
Df  unlearning  much  that  was  impressed 
apon  him  in  his  boyish  days." 

Worse  for  a  youth  afflicted  with  a  fierce 
md  imperious  temper  was  the  circura- 
itance  that,  as  his  father  was  forced  to 
teep  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  arrest,  he 
had  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his  thea- 
tres for  him.  Managers  are  by  necessity 
despots.     How  hurtful   to  one,  already 
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too  self-willed,  must  it  have  been  to  find 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  could  lay 
down  the  law  on  all  subjects  within  a 
little  kingdom  of  his  own  !  The  entire 
management  devolved  on  him  at  New- 
castle, where  he  remained  for  two  months, 
"not  deriving  much  advantage,  though 
some  experience,  from  the  society  of 
some  of  the  players,  and  falling  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one  of  the  actresses  — 
no  improbable  consequence  of  the  un- 
guarded situation  of  a  boy  of  sixteen." 
Availing  himself  of  the  invitation  of  his 
father's  friend,  Fawcett,  one  of  the  best 
comedians  of  the  day,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don in  the  end  of  1809,  to  see  the  best 
actors,  and  to  learn  fencing  from  the  best 
masters.  During  this  time  Macready  re- 
ports that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing Cooke,  Young,  C.  Kemble,  Munden, 
Fawcett,  Emery,  Liston,  and  other  first- 
rate  performers.  It  was  his  business  to 
see  as  much  good  acting  as  he  could, 
and  he  did  so.  Among  other  things,  he 
saw  the  fine  powers  of  EUiston,  who  had 
taken  the  Surrey  Theatre,  where  the  law 
allowed  him  to  perform  only  burlettas, 
wasted  on  Macbeth  performed  as  a  pan- 
tomime, and  on  Captain  Macheath,  with 
Gay's  pithy  prose  thrown  into  jingling 
rhyme.  The  first  public  experiment  in 
the  use  of  gas  also  attracted  his  notice 
in  the  shape  of  a  star  before  a  house  in 
Pall  Mall,  "  which  relighted  itself  as  the 
wind  every  now  and  then  blew  out  some 
of  its  jets." 

This  visit  over,  young  Macready  had  to 
begin  the  work  of  life  in  earnest.  The 
father  was  in  Lancaster  Castle,  a  pris- 
oner for  debt,  until  set  free  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy,  and  the  task  of 
working  his  company  and  keeping  it  to- 
gether was  undertaken  by  his  son.  All 
went  so  well  in  his  hands,  that  the  son 
was  able  to  remit  to  his  father  three 
pounds  a  week  "in  his  melancholy  du- 
ress at  Lancaster,"  and  to  carry  on  his 
theatre  at  Newcastle  with  credit..  Before 
the  season  closed  his  father  obtained  his 
release,  his  certificate  of  bankruptcy  hav- 
ing been  granted  under  circumstances 
which  speak  volumes  for  his  integrity, 
and  which  his  son  records  with  an  hon- 
ourable pride. 

When  the  elder  Macready  resumed 
the  direction  of  his  theatre,  his  son, 
though  relieved  from  business  responsi- 
bilities, continued  to  superintend  the  re- 
hearsals, and  in  the  getting-up  of  the 
melodramas,  pantomimes,  etc.,  he  "  was 
the  instructor  of  the  performers."  No 
wonder  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  playing 
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schoolmaster  to  all  about  him,  whjch 
ule  him  in  after-years  so  obnoxious  to 
Is  fellows.     The  time  for  his  own  d^hut  *' 
id   now  arrived.     It  was  made   in    the   ^ 
laracter    of    Romeo    at     Birmingham, 
lere  his  father  had  apjain  become  man- 
ner.    What  he  tells  of  his   feelinfijs  on 
le   occasion    confirms    our    conviction, 
lat  inclination,  quite  as  much  as  duty, 
'sent  him  upon  the  stage. 
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The  emotions  I  experienced  on  first  cross- 
ing the  stage,  and  coming  forward  in  face  of 
the  lights  and  the  applauding  audience,  were 
almost  overpowering.     There  was  a  mist  be- 
fore my  eyes.     I  seemed  to  see  nothing  of  the 
dazzling  scene  before  me,  and  for  some  time  I 
was  like  an  automaton  moving  in  certain  de-   ^'^  V*'.' 
fined  limits.     I  went  mechanically  through  the    '"^"'^^  ' 
variations  in  which  I  had  drilled  myself,  and    *,     j    "^l* 
it  was  not  until  the  plaudits  of  the  audience   .^"."J?!!". 


'  and  hea.- 

the  -'  ■• 
re  I 
lai< 

lucidly  ' 
left  us  ii: 
did  not 


;   thai  ol   1 
nown  lo  c 


lie    have 
uc  to  my 


awoke  me  from  the  kind  of  waking  dream  in 

which  I  seemed  to  be  moving,  that  I  gained 

my  self-possession,  and  really  entered  into  the 

spirit  of  the  character  and,  1  may  say,  felt  the 

passion,  I  was  to  represent.     Every  round  of 

applause  acted  like  inspiration  on  me  :  I  •'  trod 

on  air,"  became  another  being,  or  a  happier  I 

self  ;  and  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  conclu- ' 

sion  of  the  play,  and  the  intimate  friends  and   on    her  way  to    London,    where  she    was 

P.^'^?'l^!'5!_^l°^''^i'lr''".*K?_l'^.?^.u?J^^^^^^        about  to  take  her    leave  of    the    stage. 


the  text 
variance  with  the   . 
crude  essay,  like  thoM;  of  ni 
pronounced  a  success ;  but  th'- 
and    '  '  s    study  of 

mn;  me  how  1 

own  „ .;xat  early  pc;^  ...«i 

In  i8i2  he  found  himself  cast  to  play 
with  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  she  took  Newcastle 


the  Juliet  and  myself,  shaking  my  hands  with 
fervent  congratulations,  a  lady  asked  me, 
"  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel  now  ?  "  my  boyish 
answer  was  without  disguise,  **  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  act  it  all  over  again."  I 

Once  launched  in  the  profession,  Mac- 
ready  worked  at  it  with  enthusiasm.  Not 
content    with  the    regular  work    of    the 


The  plays  were  "The  Gamester"  and 
"  Douglas."  Young  Norval  in  the  latter 
was  one  of  Macready's  favourite  parts ; 
but  he  might  well  have  1u_-cn  .»i  .  iiicd,  as 
he  says  he  was,  at  the  ing 

Beverley,  and  for  the  the 

Mrs.  Beverley  of  the  great  actress.  It 
was  one  of  her  greatest  parts.  Leigh 
week,  he  used  to  lock  himself  into  the  '  Hunt,  writing  in  1807,  classes  it  with 
theatre  after  morning  service  on  the  Sun-  her  Lady  Macbeth.  He  cites  "the  bc- 
days,  and  pace  the  stage  in  every  direc-  wildered  melancholy  of  L  "  *'  Seth 
tion  to  give   himself  ease,  and    become  :  walking  in  her  sleep,  or  the  .uie 

familiar    in  his    deportment    with    exits  '  stare  of  perfected  misery  by  inc  corpse 
and  entrances,  and  with  every  variety  of ;  of  the  gamester    Beverley, '  two    of   the 

festure  and  attitude.     "  My  characters,"    ■••'': •  ..;^.-^.  ^i  ^.^,\^..  ....  .».-  t.-..  .:;  i, 
e  adds,  "  were  all  acted  over  and  over. 

and  speeches  recited,  till,  tired  out,  I  was ^ ^.  ...  ;..^ ,^.... 

glad  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  ag^^in.  This  of  profound  emotion,  which  he  consid- 
was  for  several  years  a  custom  with  me."  j  ered  to  be  "  the  result  of  genius  rather 
The  manager's  son  was  sure  to  get  quite  1  than  of  grave  study." 
his  share  of  all  the  best  parts,  as  well  as  Mr.  Macready  writes,  as  he  always 
of  the  public  favour  ;  and  so  early  as  181 1  spoke,  of  Mrs.  Siddons  with  enthusiasm, 
we  find  him,  while  still  only  eighteen,  |  With  fear  and  trembling  he  was  sent  by 
risking  his  honours  at  Newcastle  in  the  j  his   father  to   her  hotel   to  rehearse   his 

All  j  scenes  with  her.  *'  I  hope.  Mr.  .Mac- 
re-  '  ready,"  was  her  good-natured  salutation 
marks  on  the  occasion  are  much  to  the  |  to  him,  "you  have  brought  some  harts- 
horn and  water  with  you.  as  I  am  told 
you  are  terribly  frightened  at  me."  Some 
farther  remarks  she  m.ide  about  his 
being  a  very  young  husband.  H.id  he 
not  been  the  manager's  son  the  remark 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  moro 


part  of   Hamlet.     It  was  a  success. 
Hamlets   are  so,  more   or  less.     His 


purpose. 

The  critic  who  had  made  a  study  of  this 
masterpiece  would  predict  with  conhdcncc  a 
failure  in  such  an  experiment,  but  he  would 
not  have  taken  into  account  the  support  to 
the  young  aspirant  supplied  by  the  genius  of 
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pointed  than  it  wSiS.  It  could  not  have 
been  pleasant  for  an  actress  of  her  ma- 
ture and  stately  proportions  to  find  her- 
self played  to  by  a  comparative  boy. 
The  business  of  the  morning  over,  he 
took  his  leave  with  fear  and  trembling  to 
steady  his  nerves  for  the  coming  night. 
He  got  through  his  first  scene  with  ap- 
plause. In  the  next,  his  first  with  Mrs. 
Beverley,  he  was  so  overcome  by  fear 
that  his  memory  failed  him,  and  he  stood 
bewildered.  "Mrs.  Siddons  kindly  whis- 
pered the  word  to  me  (which  I  never 
could  take  from  the  prompter),  and  the 
scene  proceeded." 

_  What  eulogy  can  do  justice  to  her  persona- 
tions !   .  .  .  Will  any  verbal  account  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  •'  the  human  face 
divine "  convey  a  distinct  portraiture  of  the 
individual  ?     How  much  less  can  any  force  of 
description   imprint   on  the   imagination   the 
sudden  but  thrilling  effects  of  tone  or  look,  of 
port  or  gesture,  or  even  of  the  silence  so  often 
significative  in  the  development  of  human  pas- 
sion !  .  .  .  I  will  not  presume  to  catalogue  the 
merits  of  this  unrivalled  artist,  but  may  point 
out,  as  a  guide  to  others,  one  great  excellence 
that  distinguished  all  her  personations.     This 
was  the  unity  of  design,  the  just  relation  of 
all  parts  to  the  whole,  that  made  us  forget 
the  actress  in    the    character  she    assumed. 
Throughout  the  tragedy  of  •*  The  Gamester  " 
devotion  to   her  husband  stood  out   as  the 
mainspring  of  her  actions,  the  ruling  passion 
of  her  being  ;  apparent  when  reduced  to  pov- 
erty in  her  graceful  and  cheerful  submission  to 
the  lot  to  which  his  vice  has  subjected  her,  in 
her  fond  excuses  of  his  ruinous  weakness,  in 
her  conciliating  expostulations  with  his  angry 
impatience,  in  her  indignant  repulse  of  Stuke- 
ly's  advances,  when  in  the  awful  dignity  of 
outraged  virtue  she  imprecates  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head.     The  climax 
to  her  sorrows  and  sufferings  was  in  the  dun- 
geon, when  on  her  knees,  holding  her  dying 
husband,  he  dropped  lifeless  from  her  arms. 
Her  glaring  eyes  were  fixed  in  stony  black- 
ness on  his  face ;  the  powers  of  life  seemed 
suspended    in  her ;    her  sister  and   Lewson 
gently  raised   her,  and  slowly  led  her  unre- 
sisting from  the  body,  her  gaze  never  for  an 
instant  averted  from  it ;  when  they  reached 
the  prison  door  she  stopped,  as  if  awakened 
from  a  trance,  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony  that 
would   have  pierced  the  hardest  heart,  and, 
rushing  from    them,    flung   herself   as   if  for 
union  in  death,  on  the  prostrate  form  before 
her. 

She  stood  alone  on  her  height  of  excellence. 
Her  acting  was  perfection,  and  as  I 'recall  it  I 
do  not  wonder,  novice  as  I  was,  at  my  per- 
turbation when  on  the  stapre  with  her.     But  in 


ance  of  the  words,  "  My  wife  and  sister  !  well 
—  well !  there  is  but  one  pang  more,  and  then 
farewell  world  !  "  she  raised  her  hands,  clap- 
ping loudly,  and  calling  out  "  Bravo  !  sir, 
bravo  !  "  in  sight  of  part  of  the  audience,  who 
joined  in  her  applause. 

This  incident  of  the  "  Bravo  !  sir, 
bravo ! "  comes  with  a  chilling  effect 
after  so  much  to  make  us  think  that  the 
actress  was  lost  in  her  part.  It  might  at 
least  have  been  kept  out  of  sight  of  the 
audience  to  whose  tearful  sympathies  she 
was  the  next  moment  to  make  so  terrible 
an  appeal.  Douglas  went  off  without  a 
hitch.  The  great  lady  sent  for  her  *'  Nor- 
val  "  after  the  play,  and  in  her  grandiose 
manner  gave  him  some  excellent  advice. 

"  You  are  in  the  right  way,"  she  said,  "  but 
remember  what  I  say,  — study,  study,  study, 
and  do  not  marry  till  you  are  thirty.  I  re- 
member what  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  study  at 
nearly  your  age  with  a  young  family  about  me. 
Beware  of  that  :  keep  your  mind  on  your  art, 
do  not  remit  your  study  and  you  are  certain  to 
succeed.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  !  "  Her  words 
lived  with  me,  and  often  in  moments  of  des- 
pondency have  come  to  cheer  me.  Her  act- 
ing was  a  revelation  to  me,  which  ever  after 
had  its  influence  on  me  in  the  study  of  my  art. 
Ease,  grace,  untiring  energy  through  all  the 
variations  of  human  passion,  blended  into  that 
grand  and  massive  style,  had  been  with  her 
the  result  of  patient  application. 

The  words  in  italics  are  surely  the 
mere  hyperbole  of  praise.  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  no  doubt  supreme  within  her  range  ; 
but  her  range  was  narrow.  She  had  dig- 
nity, grandeur,  force  —  tenderness  also 
in  many  of  its  phases.  Constance,  Her- 
mione.  Lady  Macbeth,  Volumnia,  and 
characters  of  the  same  class  were  within 
her  means,  physical  and  mental.  But 
there  was  a  wide  sweep  of  passion  out- 
side these  limits  which  she  could  not 
reach.  Of  humour,  the  primary  requisite 
for  the  treatment  of  Shakespeare,  she  was 
devoid  ;  and  in  the  portrayal  of  playful 
affection,  and  of  what  Leigh  Hunt  calls 
the  "amatory  pathetic,"  she  wholly  failed. 
She  could,  as  Hunt  says,  "overpower, 
astonish,  affect,  but  she  could  not  win." 
What  else  might  be  expected  from  her 
"grand  and  massive  style".''  From  her 
acting  Macready  says  he  received  a  great 
lesson.  "Where  opportunity  presented 
itself,"  he  says,  "  she  never  failed  to 
bring  out  the  passion  of  the  scene  and 
the  meaning  of    the  poet  by  gesture  and 


the  progress  of  the  play  I  gradually  regained  '  ^^^'O"'  ^^^^^  powerfully,  I  am  convinced, 
more  and  more  my  self-possession,  and  in  the  than  he  ongmally  conceived  it."  This  is 
last  scene  as  she  stood  by  the  side  wing,'^wait- 1  the  special  gift  of  the  great  actor.  As 
ing  for  the  cue  of  her  entrance,  on  my  utter-    Voltaire  said  to  Brizard,  of  the   Comddie 
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jFran^aise,  "Fous  m'avea  fait  voir,  dans 
rote  de  Brutus,  des  beautis  que  je 
i^avais  pas  aper^ues  en  ie  composant.'' 
[rs.  Siddons  had  another  great  merit, 
rhich  Charles  Young  tersely  expressed 
by  saying,  "  She  never  indulged  In  im- 
agination at  the  expense  of  truth."  Mac- 
ready  says  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
roundabout  way. 

In  giving  life,  and  as  it  were  reality  to  the 
character  she  represented,  she  never  resorted 
to  trick,  or  introduced  what  actors  call  "  busi- 
ness," frequently  inappropriate,  and  resulting 
from  the  want  of  intelligence  to  penetrate  the 
depth  of  the  emotions  to  be  portrayed. 

Of  Mrs.  Jordan,  whom  he  acted  with 
soon  afterwards  at  Leicester,  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  gives  us  some  pleasant  glimpses. 
The  gayest,  merriest,  most  spontaneous 
of  actresses,  she  left  no  point  unstudied, 
spared  no  pains  to  ensure  her  effects. 

At  rehearsal  [he  says]  I  remarked,  as  I 
watched  this  charming  actress  intently  through 
her  first  scene,  how  minute  and  how  particular 
her  directions  were  ;  nor  would  she  be  satis- 
fied, till  by  repetition  she  had  seen  the  busi- 
ness executed  exactly  to  her  wish.  The  mov- 
ing picture,  the  very  life  of  the  scene,  was 
perfect  in  her  mind,  and  she  transferred  it  in 
all  its  earnestness  to  every  movement  on  the 
stage.  With  a  spirit  of  fun,  that  would  have 
outlaughcd  Puck  himself,  there  was  a  dis- 
crimination, an  identity  with  her  character,  an 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  scene  that  made 
all  appear  spontaneous  and  accidental,  though 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care.  Her  voice 
was  one  of  the  most  melodious  I  ever  heard  ; 
.  .  .  and  who  that  once  heard  that  laugh  of 
hers  could  ever  forget  it  ...  so  rich,  so  ap- 
parently irrepressible,  so  deliciously  self-enjoy- 
ing as  to  be  at  all  times  irresistible. 

What  this  laugh  was,  and  the  secret  of 
its  charm,  Leigh  Hunt  has  told  us  in 
even  happier  language. 

Her  laughter  is  the  happiest  and  most 
natural  on  the  stage  ...  It  intermingles  it- 
self with  her  words,  as  fresh  ideas  afford  her 
fresh  merriment ;  she  does  not  so  much  in- 
dulge as  she  seems  unable  to  help  it  ;  it  in- 
creases, it  lessens  with  her  fancy,  and  when 
you  expect  it  no  longer  according  to  the  usual 
habit  of  the  stage,  it  sparkles  forth  at  little 
intervals,  as  recollection  revives  it,  like  flame 
from  half-smothered  embers.  This  is  the 
laughter  of  the  feelings  ;  and  it  is  this  prc- 
dominence  of  the  heart  in  all  she  says  and 
docs  that  renders  her  the  most  delightful 
actress  in  characters  which  ought  to  be  more 
lady-like  than  she  can  make  them,  and  which 
acquire  a  better  gentility  with  others. 

Oh  for  the  return  of  such  acting  and 
such  criticism  ! 

In  1813,  the  elder  Macready  having  be- 
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i!i  a  fresh   pul/iic.  and  laid 

his  p  n   the 

He  fc  1  with 

^  '  •    n   the  kiiui  of     piay- 

\.  ,   ^lus  .led  in  corners  of    the 
{iit,  and   by  their   murmurs  of 

1    encouraged    the    young    actor 

!  '-lief  that  they  were  giving  their 

to  what   was  going    on  before 

The  theatre  was   the  largest  ooc 

metropolis,  and  the  necessity 
which  he  fell  himself  under  of  more  care- 
ful study  and  practice  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  an  audience,  which  then,  and 
we  believe  now,  was  critical  as  well  as 
enthusiastic,  had  an  excellent  effect  in 
advancing  his  mastery  of  his  art.  Here 
he  had  to  measure  his  strength  against 
young  Bettv,  of  whose  energy,  dignity, 
and  pathos  fie  speaks  warmly,  admitting 
at  the  same  time  that  Betty  did  not  study 
improvement  in  his  art,  and  conseouently 
"deteriorated  by  becoming  usee! 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 

Hitherto  Macready  had  lived  wiin  ms 
father.  The  temper'of  neither  was  good« 
The  infirmity  of  his  own,  the  son  de- 
clares "  to  have  been  the  source  of  roost 
of  the  misery  he  had  known  in  life." 
But  when  passion  got  the  belter  of  his 
father,  '*  there  was  no  curb  to  the  vio- 
lence of  his  language."  Each  had  strong 
opinions ;  and  as  they  did  not  always 
run  in  the  same  groove,  the  son  very 
often  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the 
father.  "  If  two  men,"  as  Dogl)crry  says, 
*•  ride  upon  a  horse,  one  must  ride  be- 
hind ; "  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the 
younger  .Macready  was  not  likely  to  ac- 
cept t!v  '  '  •  '  -.  He  was  now, 
too,  a  1  ;  and  after  ao 

angry  ...v.  son  parted  oa 

the  undr!  \K  the  latter  should 

thencctor:  . ,  .:t,  and  receive  a  sal- 
ary of  three  pounds  a  week.  A  truce 
was  patched  up  for  a  time  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  company  to  their  headquar- 
ters at  Newcastle  ;  but  with  such  jarring 
elements,  it  could  be  of  only  i- 

lion.     Meanwhile  the  son  did  •  > 

keep  up   the  r< 
theatres,  taking 

of  the  work,  wru-.ng  pieces  irom  :3.oti  s 
'*  Marmion  "  and  "  Rokeby,"  and  re-ar- 
ranging others,  to  meet  the  ex= -  -^f 

the  hour.     In  the  midst  of  his  \ ) 

spur  his    ambitious   hopes,    t..^ .;s 

reached  him  of  the  triumph  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  Shylock,  of  the  insigoiticant  lit- 
tle Alonzo,  of  the  Birmiagbam  theatre. 
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Macready  had  up  to  this  time  worked 
loyally  for  his  father,  and  repaid  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  had  been  expended 
upon  that  education  at  Rugby  which  was 
to  prove  of  priceless  value  to  his  future 
career.  Fresh  disputes  between  them 
arose.  Neither  would  give  way,  and 
Macready  left  home  upon  an  engagement 
for  Bath.  The  theatre  there  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  a  sort  of  antechamber 
to  the  great  patent  theatres  of  London, 
"and  the  judgment  of  a  Bath  audience  a 
pretty  sure  presage  of  the  decision  of  the 
metropolis."  The  young  actor  stood  the 
scrutiny  of  this  critical  public.  He  was 
hailed  with  "compliments,  invitations, 
troops  of  friends,  and  all  the  flattering 
evidences  of  unanimous  success."  The 
rumour  of  his  success  soon  spread.  Mr. 
Harris  of  Covent  Garden  opened  nego- 
tiations with  him,  and  an  engagement  for 
seven  weeks  in  Dublin  at  50/.  a  week  was 
the  best  assurance  that  he  had  now  fair- 
ly got  his  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder.  The  negotiations  for  Covent 
Garden  having  taken  him  to  London, 
where  Kean  and  Miss  O'Neill  were 
crowding  the  two  great  houses,  the  im- 
pressions they  produced  on  him  are  well 
described : 

Places  were  taken  one  night  at  Drury  Lane 
for  "  Richard  HI.,"  and  for  another  Fawcett 
procured  seats  for  us  in  the  orchestra  of 
Covent  Garden,  to  see  the  Juliet  of  Miss 
O'Neill  to  the  best  advantage.  Kean  was  en- 
gaged to  sup  with  my  father  at  the  York  Hotel 
after  the  performance  of  "  Richard,"  to  which 
I  went  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  curiosity. 
Cooke's  representation  of  the  part  I  had  been 
present  at  several  times,  and  it  lived  in  my 
memory  in  all  its  sturdy  vigour.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  solidity  of  deportment  and  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  unctuous  enjoyment 
of  his  successful  craft,  in  the  soliloquizing 
stage  villany  of  Cooke,  which  gave  powerful 
and  rich  effect  to  the  sneers  and  overbearing 
retorts  of  Cibber's  hero,  and  certain  points 
(as  the  peculiar  mode  of  delivering  a  passage 
is  technically  phrased),  traditional  from  Gar- 
rick,  were  made  with  consummate  skill,  sig- 
nificance, and  power. 

Kean's  conception  was  decidedly  more 
Shakespearian.  He  hurried  you  along  in  his 
resolute  course  with  a  spirit  that  brooked  no 
delay.  In  inflexibility  of  will  and  sudden 
grasp  of  expedients  he  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  feudal  Napoleon.  His  personation  was 
throughout  consistent,  and  he  was  only  in- 
ferior to  Cooke  where  he  attempted  points 
upon  the  same  ground  as  his  distinguished 
predecessor.  ... 

My  father  and  self  were  betimes  in  our  box. 
Pope  was  the  lachrymose  and  rather  tedious 
performer  of  Henry  VI.     But  when  the  scene 


changed,  and  a  little  keenly-visaged  man 
rapidly  bustled  across  the  stage,  I  felt  there 
was  meaning  in  the  alertness  of  his  manner 
and  the  quickness  of  his  step.  As  the  play 
proceeded  I  became  more  and  more  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  mind  of  no  common  order. 
In  his  angry  complaining  of  Nature's  injustice 
to  his  bodily  imperfections,  as  he  uttered  the 
line,  "  To  shrink  my  arm  up  like  a  withered 
shrub,"  he  remained  looking  on  the  limb  for 
some  moments  with  a  sort  of  bitter  discontent, 
and  then  struck  it  back  in  angry  disgust.  My 
father,  who  sat  behind  me,  touched  me,  and 
whispered,  "  It's  very  poor  !  "  "  Oh,  no  !  "  I 
replied,  "  it  is  no  common  thing,"  for  I  found 
myself  stretching  over  the  box  to  observe  him. 
The  scene  with  Lady  Anne  was  entered  on 
with  evident  confidence,  and  was  well  sus- 
tained, in  the  affected  earnestness  of  petu- 
lance, to  its  successful  close.  In  tempting 
Buckingham  to  the  murder  of  the  children,  he 
did  not  impress  me  as  Cooke  was  wont  to  do, 
in  whom  the  sense  of  the  crime  was  apparent 
in  the  gloomy  hesitation  with  which  he  gave 
reluctant  utterance  to  the  deed  of  blood. 
Kean's  manner  was  consistent  with  his  con- 
ception, proposing  their  death  as  a  political 
necessity,  and  sharply  requiring  it  as  a  busi- 
ness to  be  done.  The  two  actors  were  equally 
effective  in  their  respective  views  of  the  un- 
scrupulous tyrant ;  but  leaving  to  Cooke  the 
more  prosaic  version  of  Cibber,  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  seen  the  energy  and 
restless  activity  of  Kean  giving  life  to  racy 
language  and  scenes  of  direct  and  varied 
agency  in  the  genuine  tragedy  with  which  his 
whole  manner  and  appearance  were  so  much 
more  in  harmony.  In  his  studied  mode 
of  delivering  the  passages,  "  Well !  as  you 
guess  ?  "  and  "  Off  with  his  head !  So  much 
for  Buckingham  !  "  he  could  not  approach  the 
searching,  sarcastic  incredulity,  or  the  rich 
vindictive  chuckle  of  Cooke ;  but  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  man  throughout,  as  the  intriguer, 
the  tyrant,  and  the  warrior,  he  seemed  never 
to  relax  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit,  presenting 
the  life  of  the  usurper  as  one  unbroken  whole, 
and  closing  it  with  a  death  picturesquely  and 
poetically  grand.  Many  of  the  Kemble  school 
resisted  conviction  in  his  merits,  but  the  fact 
that  he  made  me  feel  was  an  argument  to  en- 
rol me  with  the  majority  on  the  indisputable 
genius  he  displayed. 

We  retired  to  the  hotel  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
tain fell,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Kean,  ac- 
companied, or  rather  attended,  by  Pope.  I 
need  not  say  with  what  intense  scrutiny  I  re- 
garded him  as  we  shook  hands  on  our  mutual 
introduction.  The  mild  and  modest  expres- 
sion of  his  Italian  features,  and  his  unassuming 
manner,  which  I  might  perhaps  justly  describe 
as  partaking  in  some  degree  of  shyness,  took 
me  by  surprise,  and  I  remarked  with  special 
interest  the  indifference  with  which  he  en- 
dured the  fulsome  flatteries  of  Pope.  He  was 
very  sparing  of  words  during,  and  for  some 
time  after,  supper ;  but  about  one  o'clock, 
when  the  glass  had  circulated  pretty  freely,  he 
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le  animated,  fluent,  aivl  -.,,„.„,■,.;...:.., 
h  anecdotes  were  related  v 
the   ridiculous  ;   in  the  n 
5re  was  a  touching  grace,  uiul  his  \n> 
Imicry  were  most  humourously  or   1 
trted  in  an  admirable  imit.r 
in  a  story  of  Inclcdon 

lakcr  at  Rochester,  withouL  ...  

»ere,  in  singing  the  favourite  air,  "When 
lads  of  the  village  so  merrily,  ah ! "  he 
ird  him.self  to  his  dismay  and  consternation 
:ompanied  by  a  single  bassoon,  —  the  music 
his  voice,  his  perplexity  at  each  recurring 
)und  of  the  bassoon,  his  undertone  malcdic- 
Tons  on  the  self-satisfied  musician,  the  pecul- 
•  rity  of  his  habits,  all  were  hit  off  with  a 
iinour  and  an  exactness  that  equalled  the 
best  display  Mathews  ever  made,  and  almost 
convulsed  us  with  laughter.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable evening,  the  first  and  last  I  ever  spent 
in  private  with  this  extraordinary  man. 

This  animated  sketch  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  Miss  O'Neill's  Juliet,  not  so 
discriminating^  but,  naturally,  more  glow- 
ing. The  writer  was  young,  susceptible, 
and  he  would  have  been  more  or  less  than 
mortal,  if  admiratiort  for  the  beauty  of 
the  woman  had  not  heightened  the  esti- 
mate of  the  actress. 

Two  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before 
Macready  was  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a 
London  audience.  He  stood  out  for 
terms  which  the  managers  there  were 
not  prepared  to  yield.  The  interval  was 
spent  in  most  useful  practice  in  the  chief 
provincial  theatres;  but,  at  length,  his 
cautious  scruples  having  been  overcome, 
and  good  terms  secured,  Mr.  Macready 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Orestes  in 
"  The  Distressed  Mother,"  on  the  i6th 
of  September,  1816.  He  was  received 
with  the  applause  always  liberally  be- 
stowed on  every  new  performer,  and  this 
Kean,  who  was  conspicuous  in  a  private 
box,  helped  to  swell.  Better  still,  the 
critics  of  the  press  admitted  his  claims 
to  distinction  ;  Hazlitt,  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  described  him  "as  by  far  the  best 
tragic  actor  that  has  come  out  in  our 
remembrance,  with  the  exception  of 
Kean."  Othello,  his  next  part  of  im- 
portance, confirmed  the  favourable  esti- 
mate. The  Times  gave  him  the  highest 
praise  in  saying  of  it:  "The  actor's 
judgment  is  shown  in  his  practice  of 
employing  all  his  force  in  those  pass.iges 
of  noiseless  but  intense  feeling,  and  ex- j 
hibiting  it  in  all  its  sublime  depths,  if  not 
by  a  sudden  look  or  startling  gesture,  yet 
by  a  condensation  of  vigorous  utterance 
and  masculine  expression,  from  which 
few  will  be  disposed  to  appeal."  In  lago, 
which  in  after  years  was  one  of  his  finest 
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n  lago    like  .. 

■J  hitii."  he  OA -t .  .^    ..* 

s  his  own  share  oi  the 
rrvcd. 
Miss  ONtiU,  John  Kcm' 
Charles  Kcmble,  were  all    . 
den,  and  in  the  height  of   their   p » 
ity,  and  Macready  found  that  he  ^• 
content  to  drop  into  acompara? 
ordinate  pKice.     Kean,  at    Dr 
divided  with  them  the  public  cnllu-i  i-n  ; 
and     he    had,    consequently,    abundant 
leisure    to   profit  by    the  study    of    the 
performances  of  his  great  compeers.     By 

this  we  are   gainers,  in  a  few  "-•  t 

pages  of  description,    which  I  ;  r 

distinctive   qualities  vivl  'K-    ' 
and  which  are  of  espi  -. 

pen  of  one  so  well  ^ 
Btt  this  enforced  banishment  t 
ond  rank  was  wormwood  to  \. 
whose  way  it  was  to  drop  into  de»iA>i»a- 
ency  whenever  things  did  not  go  exactly 
to  his  mind.  It  actually  led  him  to  cast 
about  in  his  thoughts  "in  quest  of  some 
other  mode  of  li^  less  subject  to  those 
alternations  of  hope  and  dejection  which 
so  frequently  and  so  painfully  acted  oa 
my  temper."  While  in  this  mood  he  was 
summoned  to  the  reading  of  a  tr-  "•  '  •  '•,• 
a  new  author.  This  was  Rich  . 
Shell,  with  whose  dramatic  i..  -  -.» 
Macready  was  destined  to  become  hence- 
forth in  a  great  measure  identified.  The 
play  was  "  The  Apostate."  There  were 
parts  in  it  for  Young,  C.  Kemble,  and 
Miss  O'Neill ;  that  of  Pescara  was  as- 
signed to  .Macreadv.  He  took  it "  mourn- 
fully and  despondently."  Ch.irles  Kcm- 
ble, a  better  judge  of  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it,  cliecrcd  him  by  saying, 
"  Whv,  William,  it  is  no  doubt  a  disa- 
greeable part,  but  there  is  •  -  1  it," 
This  was  true  ;  and  the  p  ^  as 
it  was,  gave  Macrcidy  his  li.  ^  i^ ...  liold 
on  the  London  pulilic.  Luilwig  Tieck, 
who  saw  him  !:»  it  s  >««i'k';  of  it  in  his 
*'  Dramatur^  rm- 
ance  "so  vci  ;  set' 
ful,"  that,  for  the  tirsi  ij^iie  in  . 
he  felt  himself  recalled  to  the  ' 
of  German  acting.  "  If  ihr  .ij,** 
he  adds,  "continues  in  th;  will 
go  far."  The  impression  oa 
Tieck  must  have  i)cen  as*.  .  for 
he  told  Goethe's  '  '  r,  .ur  i.cwcSj 
many  years  aftt  at  he  likea 
Macready  better  in  .,.  tu.cr  Kcmble  or 
Kean.     It  was,  in  some  respects,  unlucky 
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for  Macready  that  his  very  success  in 
portraying  the  villanous  passions  of  Pes- 
cara  led  to  his  having  a  series  of  others 
of  a  kindred  character  assigned  to  him. 
But  if  this  had  its  bad  side,  it  also  had 
its  good  ;  for  by  the  intensity  and  pictur- 
esqueness  which  he  threw  into  these  and 
other  characters  of  a  somewhat  melodra- 
matic cast,  he  made  more  progress  in 
public  favour  than  he  would  probably 
have  done  in  the  great  characters  of 
Shakespeare,  where,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  would  have  suffered  by  comparison 
with  established  favourites. 

In  1817,  John  Kemble  gave  his  last 
performances.  Asthma,  and  a  general 
decline  of  health,  had  left  but  a  wreck  — 
a  splendid  one  it  is  true  —  of  his  former 
self.  Of  all  his  parts,  Macready  gives 
the  preference  to  King  John,  Wolsey, 
the  Stranger,  Brutus,  "and  his  peerless 
Coriolanus."  He  was  present  at  his  last 
performance  of  Macbeth,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion Mrs.  Siddons  was  unwise  enough 
to  appear  as  Lady  Macbeth.  The  con- 
trast with  her  former  self  was  pitiable, 
"  It  was  not,"  he  says,  "  a  performance, 
but  a  mere  repetition  of  the  poet's  text  — 
no  flash,  no  sign  of  her  all-subduing 
genius!"  Her  brother  languished 
.through  the  greater  part  of  a  play  which 
(demands  all  the  vigour  of  a  powerful 
iphysique. 

Through  the  whole  first  four  acts  the  play 
imoved  heavily  on  :  Kemble  correct,  tame,  and 
ineffective  :  but  in  the  fifth,  when  the  news  i 
•was  brought,  "  The  queen,  my  loi-d,  is  dead  !  " 
'he  seemed  struck  to  the  heart  ;  gradually 
collecting  himself,  he  sighed  out,  "  She  should 
have  died  hereafter  !  "  —  then,  as  if  with  the 
inspiriition  of  despair,  he  hurried  out,  dis- 
tinr*ly  and  pathetically,  the  lines  : 

ro-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  &c. 
rising  to  a  climax  of  desperation  that  brought 
down  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  closely- 
packed  theatre.  All  at  once  he  seemed  car- 
ried away  by  the  genius  of  the  scene.  At  the 
tidings  of  "  the  wood  of  Birnam  moving,"  he 
staggered,  as  if  the  shock  had  struck  the  very 
seat  of  life,  and  ia  the  bewilderment  of  fear  ' 
and  rage  could  just  ejaculate  the  words,  "  Liar 
and  slave  !  "  then  lashing  himself  into  a  state 
of  frantic  rage,  ended  the  scene  in  perfect 
triumph.  His  shrinking  from  Macduff  when 
the  charm  on  which  liis  life  hung  was  broken 
by  the  declaration  that  his  antagonist  was 
"not  of  woman  born,"  .was  a  masterly  stroke 
of  art ;  his  subsequent  defiance  was  most 
heroic  ;  and  at  his  death  Charles  Kemble  re- 
ceived him  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  gently 
on  the  ground,  his  physical  powers  being  un- 
equal to  further  effort. 

Mr.    Macready    nowhere    appears    to 
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more  advantage  in  these  volumes  than  in 
passages  like  this.  When  no  personal 
feeling  interfered,  his  criticisms  as  a  rule 
are  excellent.  They  rested,  both  where 
books  and  acting  were  concerned,  on 
wide  observation  and  careful  study.  But 
although  his  active  life,  as  he  himself 
says,  had  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  poetry  and  playing,  he  always 
speaks  with  the  modesty  of  true  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  powers  as  a  critic.  The 
standards  by  which  he  judged  were  high, 
for  he  well  knew  that  on  the  stage,  as  in 
books,  "  le  moycn  le phis  stir,''''  as  Clairon 
says,  "  cTaneaiitir  le  7nerite,  est  de proteger 
la  inddiocriteP  Knowing  as  he  did,  that 
of  all  arts  his  own  was  the  most  complex, 
and  rested  on  facts  of  nature,  which  few 
are  even  capable  of  observing,  he  was 
entitled  to  speak  with  some  contempt  of 
the  opinion  prevalent  in  England,  "that 
no  particular  study  is  requisite  to  make  a 
critic  or  connoisseur  of  acting."  That 
acting  in  France  and  Germany  still  keeps 
a  high  level  is  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  its  critics  there  who 
know  when  and  why  to  praise  or  to  con- 
demn. 

The  production  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  on 
March  12th,  1818,  enabled  Mr.  Ma'cready 
to  make  another  decided  upward  step  in 
public  favour.  In  this  character  he 
broke  the  spell  which  had  begun  to  hang 
round  him,  "  as  the  undisputed  represent- 
ative of  the  disagreeable,"  and  which  had 
seemed  to  weigh  him  down.  The  min- 
gled humour,  pathos,  and  passion  of  the 
character  exactly  fitted  him.  Its  rugged 
heroism,  dashed  with  the  poetical  ele- 
ment, stood  well  out  in  his  somewhat 
abrupt  and  impulsive  mode  of  treatment. 
Barry  Cornwall,  the  fast  friend  of  his 
after-life,  wrote  a  sonnet  about  it,  prais- 
ing "the  buoyant  air,"  the  "passionate 
tone  "  that  breathed  about  it,  and  lit  up 
the  actor's  eye  "  with  fire  and  freedom." 
This  success  revived  Macready's  hopes, 
and  encouraged  him  to  "  bide  his  time." 
"  Amurath,"  in  another  of  Shell's  now 
forgotten  plays,  "  Bellamira,  or  the  Fall 
of  Tunis,"  enabled  him  soon  after  to 
score  a  fresh  success.  "  Macready," 
wrote  the  Times,  "quite  surpassed  him- 
self in  the  cool,  remorseless  villain  re- 
garding his  victim  with  the  smile  of  a 
demon."  The  next  season  saw  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  successful  of  Shell's 
plays,  "Evadne,  or  the  Statue,"  in  which 
some  fine  situations,  splendidly  treated 
by  Miss  O'Neill,  Young,  Charles  Kemble, 
and  Macready,  concealed  that  inherent 
weakness    of    both    plot    and    dialogue, 
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which  have  consigned  it,  with  its  fellows, 
to  unregrellal)le  oblivion.  Here,  as 
usual,  Ludovico,  Macready's  part,  was 
the  villain  of  the  piece.  Such  parts  as 
Posthumus,  in  "  Cymbeline,"  or  Cassius, 
in  "Julius  Caesar,"  however,  came  in  to 
soothe  his  disappointed  ambition.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  winter  of  1819  that  his 
chpnce  came  of  being  recognized  as  a 
Shakespearian  actor.  To  his  consterna- 
tion, he  found  himself  one  dav  announced 
for  Glo'ster,  in  "Richard  III."  It  was 
no  ordinary  trial,  with  the  fresh  fame  of 
Kean  in  the  part  starins:  him  in  the  face. 
However,  he  was  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  must  screw  up  "each  corporal 
agent  to  the  terrible  feat :  "  — 

All  that  histor>'  could  give  mc,  I  had  already 
ferreted  out ;  and  for  my  portrait  of  the  char- 
acter—  the  self-reliant,  wily,  quick-sighted, 
decisive,  inflexible  Plantage'net  —  I  went  di- 
rect to  the  true  source  of  inspiration,  the  j^^a/ 
original,  endeavouring  to  carry  its  spirit 
through  the  sententious  and  stagy  lines  of 
Gibber,  not  searching  for  particular  '*  points  " 
to  make,  but  rendering  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
man  deceptive  and  persuasive  in  its  earnest- 
ness, and  presenting  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  will  as  acting  with  lightning-like  rapidit)'. 

His  triumph  was  complete.  It  over- 
came even  those  who  had  hitherto 
thought  lightly  of  his  powers.  Among 
these  apparently  was  Leigh  Hunt :  "  We 
thought  him  a  man  of  feeling,"  he  wrote 
in  the  next  Examiner^  "but  little  able 
to  give  a  natural  expression  to  it,  and  so 
taking  the  usual  refu<::e  in  declamation. 
.  .  .  We  expected  to  find  vagueness  and 
generality,  and  we  found  truth  of  detail. 
We  expected  to  find  declamation,  and  we 
found  thoughts  giving  a  soul  to  words." 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  had  been  for 
some  time  in  so  languishing  a  state,  that 
the  company  were  playing  on  reduced 
salaries.  Macready's  success  turned  the 
tide,  the  exchequer  was  replenished,  and 
by  common  consent  he  now  felt  himself 
the  leading  actor  of  the  theatre.  The 
ball  once  started  kept  rolling.  In  Corio- 
lanus  he  won  his  next  honours  ;  and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  place,  Knowles's  "  Vir- 
ginius,"  with  its  fresh  and  forcible,  if 
somewhat  flashy  style  gave  him  a  char- 
acter which  especially  fitted  him  in  all 
his  stronger  points.  "Austere,  tender, 
familiar,  elevated,  mingling  at  once  terror 
and  pathos,"  was  the  just  description 
given  of  it  by  a  critic  of  the  day.  It 
spoke  home  to  people's  hearts,  and  in 
Macready's  treatment  no  play  of  modern 
times    has   drawn   more    tears,   or   more 


truly  touched  the  spriogs  of  pity  and 
terror. 

From    this  time   MacrcacK's   t>osition 
was  assured;  and  alio  is. 

situdes  of  life,  and  of  ,  li« 

became  a  pros|>ero  a  tur  hi*  own 

desponding    and    .  .  disposition, 

might  have  been  a  i»appy  man.  He  rose 
at  once  in  market  value.  Engagements 
pour  .i»  him,  and  he  '  lay 

the  ij  of  the  com:  de- 

penticuLc  \Miich  he     ''  .  secured. 

M  acre  ad  y  was  a  :  d  something 

more  in  politics,  ...^  ^..  ,.,  "  — ^  are 
who,  like  him,  resent   not  en 

born  of  gentle  blood.      In  i ..,  on 

30th  December,  1835,  ^  propos  of  the 
President's  Speech,  lie  writes :  "  I  read 
it  through,  and  think  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  European  countries  cannot  learn  the 
lesson  of  self-government  from  our  wiser 
and  happier  brothers  of  the  West."  The 
remark  does  not  say  much  for  his  polit- 
ical sagacity  ;  and  a  rough  experience  of 
American  mobs,  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, cured  him  very  eflfectually  of  his 
regret  that  we  had  gone  on  governing 
ourselves  in  our  own  way.  In  1826,  and 
again  in  1843-4,  when  he  visited  the 
States,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  in  a  literal  sense  had  secured  "gold- 
en opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.'* 
The  best  men  in  the  country  had  held 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  him.  He 
had  even  thought  for  a  time  of  settling 
there,  and  forgetting  England  with  its 
mortifications,  and  its  social  distinctions, 
which  were  so  abhorrent  to  his  sj- 

Visits  to  Italy  in  1822,  and  .,- 
1827,  enabled  Macready  to  gratilv  h;s 
love  for  art,  and  to  enrich  his  mind  with 
remembrances,  which  his  previous  stud- 
ies qualified  him  to  turn  to  excellent  ac- 
count. An  engagement  in  Paris,  in  1S28, 
established  his  reputation  with  the  most 
critical  of  audiences.  Virginius,  William 
Tell,  Othello,  and  Hamlet,  with  the  wide 
range  of  character,  passion,  and  pathos 
which  they  involved,  came  as  a  sort  of 
revelation  to  audiences  accustomed  to 
tragedies   of  a  more  li  >c,  and 

transported  them  to  an  c  a.  which 

made  them  rank  the  young  Ln-lishman 
with  Le  Kain  and  T.tlma.  When  he  re- 
turned to  play  in  r  ::  '  -n, 
we  remember,  had  d. 
Either  the  actor's  j  d, 
or  the  taste  for  his  ;  J. 

His  great    abilifv  ^^t 

continued  to  "  ii  was 

"talent,"  as  li:  ^       js."  of 
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which  such  critics  as  Janin,  Th.  Gautier,  I 
Edouard  Thierry,  and  A.  Dumas  spoke. 

The  diaries  here  published,  which  con- 1 
tinue  the  story  of  Macready's  career,' 
from  1826,  tell  through  many  years  a  sad 
tale  of  bad  temper,  of  angry  jealousies, 
of  somewhat  unmanly  querulousness. 
The  condition  of  the  London  stages  was 
declining  from  bad  to  worse  ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  annual  balance- 
sheets,  which  no  tradesman  could  have 
kept  with  closer  care,  his  popularity  was 
on  the  wane.  An  income  of  3285/.  $s.od. 
in  1827,  has  dropped,  in  1832,  to  1680/. 
IJ-.  gd.  Then  come  such  entries  as  this 
(October  2,  1832),  ^'-  N'ewspapers^  mid- 
dling, 7niddling.  They  persecute  mcP  He 
finds  the  key  to  his  own  disquietudes  in 
Johnson's  remark  on  Dryden  :  "  He  is  al- 
ways angry  at  some  past  or  afraid  of 
some  future  censure."  He  reproaches 
himself  with  exhibiting  ^^  odiosam  et  inii- 
tilem  inorositatefn  ;  "  and  to  what  lengths 
this  must  have  carried  him  we  see  from 
his  noting  (21st  February,  1833),  as  some- 
thing apparently  exceptional,  ^'Rehearsed 
with  civility.^''  A  poor  little  boy,  playing 
Albert  to  his  William  Tell,  "disconcerts 
and  enrages''''  him.  He  plays  lago,  at 
Manchester  (13th  March,  1833),  "pretty 
well,  but  was  certainly  disconcerted,  if 
not  annoyed,  by  the  share  of  applause  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  Cooper."  Well  might  he 
say  of  himself;  "Vanity  and  a  diseased 
imagination  are  the  sources  of  my  errors 
and  my  follies,"  although  it  was  not  quite 
so  clear  that  they  were  what,  in  the  same 
sentence,  he  calls  "  the  evil  result  of  a 
neglected  youth."  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
throw  the  blame  for  our  "  cunning  bosom- 
sins  "  anywhere  but  upon  our  own  pride 
and  passionate  will.  What  an  amount  of 
self-torture  and  humiliation  does  a  na- 
ture of  this  kind  prepare  for  itself  !  It 
not  only  makes  troubles,  but  magnifies 
those  to  which  all  men  are  born.  Intol- 
erant, it  begets  intolerance,  and  robs  it- 
self of  the  kindly  sympathy  that  makes 
half  the  pleasure  of  life.  On  30th  March, 
1835,  he  notes  :  — 

I  begin  to  despair  of  obtaining  that  mastery 
over  myself  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my 
children,  and  to  society.  It  is  no  excuse  nor 
plea  that  I  suffer  so  keenly  as  1  do  from  re- 
gret and  shame  at  my  own  intemperance.  I 
feel  the  folly,  the  madness,  the  provoking  ex- 
travagance of  my  behaviour,  treating  men  like 
slaves,  and  assuming  a  power  aver  t/iem  whicJi 
is  most  unjustifiable  and  most  dangerous  ;  and 
yet  contrition  and  stinging  reflection  seem  to 
have  no  power  in  the  punishment  they  inflict 
of  producing  amendment. 
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It  was  more  than  mere  jest  Bulwer's 
saying  of  him,  as  he  sat  at  a  public  din- 
ner, that  he  looked  like  "  a  baffled  ty- 
rant." 

This  fretful  state  of  mind  was  wrought 
to  frenzy  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  by  the 
studied  slights  put  upon  him  by  his  Dru- 
ry  Lane  manager,  Mr.  Bunn,  a  man, 
whom  he  might  be  forgiven  for  regarding 
with  contempt.  Macready  held,  however, 
a  lucrative  permanent  engagement  at  the 
theatre,  to  which  he  was  determined  to 
hold  fast.  Bunn,  on  the  other  hand, 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  the  twofold 
reason,  that  his  attraction  had  fallen  off, 
and  that  Malibran  had  been  secured  for 
the  theatre,  and  made  the  manager  inde- 
pendent of  the  legitimate  drama.  The 
parties  were  at  covert  warfare,  each  try- 
ing to  outflank  the  other.  It  was  Bunn's 
tactics  to  disgust  Macready  by  profes- 
sional slights,  putting  him  up  for  inferior 
parts,  for  important  ones  at  too  short  no- 
tice, and  the  like.  At  last  the  climax  of 
indignity  was  inflicted  by  announcing 
Macready  for  "  The  three  first  Acts  of 
Richard  HIP  The  night  came.  He 
went  through  the  part  "  in  a  sort  of  des- 
perate way."  As  he  left  the  stage,  he 
had  to  pass  the  manager's  room  ;  open- 
ing the  door,  he  rushed  in  upon  the 
startled  iinpresario,  who  was  seated  at 
his  writing-table,  and  launching  a  highly 
appropriate  but  by  no  means  compliment- 
ary epithet  at  him,  with  the  pent-up 
force  of  a  wrath  that  had  been  nursed 
for  months,  "  he  struck  him  a  back- 
handed slap  across  the  face."  A  vehe- 
ment scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Bunn,  a 
much  smaller  and  feebler  man,  had  nec- 
essarily the  worst  of  it.  Macready  was 
too  truly  a  gentleman  not  to  feel  that,  in 
this  scene,  he  had,  to  use  his  own  words, 
committed  a  "most  indiscreet,  most  im- 
prudent, most  blamable  action."  His 
shame  and  contrition,  as  expressed  in 
his  diary,  are  overwhelming.  "  The  fair 
fame  of  a  life  has  been  sullied  by  a  mo- 
ment's want  of  self-command.  I  can 
never,  never  during  my  life  forgive  my- 
self," are  among  their  mildest  expres- 
sions. 

Happily  for  him,  his  character  stood 
as  high  with  the  world  as  that  of  his  ad- 
versary was  low.  There  were  few  to  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Bunn  had  got  a  thrashing  ; 
many  who  were  sure  that,  if  not  for  his 
offences  to  Macready,  at  least  for  other 
delinquencies,  he  had  richly  deserved 
one.  All  the  leading  actors  felt  that 
Macready  had  been  cruelly  provoked,  and 
they   rallied    loyally   round    him.     Bunn 
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broujG:bt  bis  "action  of  battery,"  and  his 
injuries  were  ultimately  assessed  at  150/. 
But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Macready  had 
been  secured  at  Covent  Garden,  receiv- 
ing 200/.  for  an  engagement  of  ten 
nights  ;  and  on  his  appearance  there  had 


drama  in  those  <hirs  be  played,  and  II 

that  theatre  were  shut 

been  thrown  on  the  pr 

where,  for  some  tir- 

been    waning.     liti 

once  secured  the  s», .,.,  . 
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been  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause.  |  lie,  and  was  able  to  h 
At  the  close  of  the  play  (Macbeth)  he 
was  called  for,  and  spoke.  Had  anything 
been  wanted  to  seal  his  peace  and  popu- 
larity with  the  public,  it  was  given  in  his 
frank  avowal,  after  a  slight  reference  to 
the  provocations,  personal,  and  profes- 
sional, which  he  had  received,  that  he 
had  been  ''betrayed,  in  a  moment  of  un- 
guarded passion  into  an  intemperate  and 
imprudent  act,  for  which  I  feel,  and  shall 
never  cease  to  feel,  the  deepest  and  most 
poignant  self-reproach  and  regret." 

Everything  now  conspired  in  Mr.  Mac- 
ready's  favour.  The  flagging  attention 
of  the  public  had  been  re-awakened. 
There  was  a  company  at  Covent  Garden 
well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  plays. 
Charles  Kemble  was  there  ;  and  all  the 
town  was  crowding  to  see  Helen  Faucit, 
then  a  mere  girl,  "unschooled,  unprac- 
ticed,"  who  a  few  months  before  had  cap- 
tivated it  by  a  freshness,  an  enthusiasm, 
a  truthfulness,  and  grace,  to  which  it  had 
long  been  unaccustomed.  The  interest 
in  Shakespeare  and  the  higher  drama  had 
revived,  and  it  was  kept  alive  during  this 
and  the  following  season  by  a  succession 
of  excellent  representations  of  the  most 
favourite  plays.  All  this  tended  to  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Macready's  reputa- 
tion. His  scholarly  attainments  and  gen- 
eral culture  were  also  well  known,  so  that 
when,  at  the  end  of  1837,  he  undertook 
the  management  of  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
it  a  home  for  Shakespeare  and  the  best 
dramatic  art,  the  ablest  members  of  the 
company  and  of  the  profession  com- 
bined to  lend  him  their  hearty  support; 
accepting  greatly  reduced  salaries,  and 
more  than  one  agreeing  to  appear  in 
parts  much  below  their  recognized  po- 
sition in  the  profession. 

To  undertake  the  conduct  of  such  a 
theatre,  loaded  as  it  was  with  a  too 
heavy  rent,  and  damaged  by  many  years 
of  wretched  management,  was  a  venture 
of  considerable  risk.  But  Mr.  Macready 
had  every  inducement  to  make  it,  quite 
apart  frcm  any  wish  he  might  have  to 
raise  the  standard  of  his  art.  Drurv 
Lane  was  closed  to  him,  for  it  was  still 
in  Mr.  Dunn's  hands.  Only  there  and 
at  Covent  Garden    could  the    legitimate 


ivc 

es, 

I .u  luiii   iiad 

ig    it,  he  at 

of     th^   .>ub- 

■'-rs, 
both  as  actor  and  mana-cr,  Leirc  1  cm, 
with  far  more  effect  ih.in  he  could  have 
hoped  to  do  in  any  other  way. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  everything  to  cheer 
him  in  his  arduous  task.  The  queen  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  theatre  ;  the 
public  were  warm  in  their  admiration ; 
and  such  men  as  Bulwer,  Knowles, 
Browning,  and  Talfourd,  enabled  him  to 
sustain  an  interest  in  his  management  by 
a  constant  succession  of  new  pieces. 
Stanfield  painted  for  his  first  pantomime 
an  exquisite  moving  diorama  of  many  of 
the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  Europe, 
and  returned  his  cheque  for  300/.,  refus- 
ing to  accept  more  than  150/.,  which  Mr. 
Macready  records  as  "one  of  the  few 
noble  instances  of  disinterested  friendly 
conduct  he  had  met  with  in  his  life!" 
The  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  produced  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1838,  replenished  his 
then  failing  exchequer;  neither  would 
its  author  hear  of  1  I  for  it.  He, 
too,  returned  the  •  cheque  for 
210/.  in  a  letter  "whicn  is  a  recompense 
for  much  ill-requited  labour  and  unpitied 
suffering."  This  play,  like  many  other 
successful  plays,  did  not  attract  at  first. 
Macready,  quickly  dispirited,  on  the  eighth 
or  ninth  night,  talked  of  withdrawing  it. 
The  curtain  had  just  fallen  on  the  excit- 
ing scene  of  the  fourth  act :  "  Could 
you  see,"  said  Mr.  Bartlcy,  who  was  play- 
ing Damas,  "what  I  see,  as  I  stand  at 
the  back  of  the  stage, —  the  interest  and 
the  emotion  of  the  people,  you  would  not 
think  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  sure  to  be  a 
great  success."  Mr.  M.icready  took  his 
advice ;  and  the  prediction  was  fully 
verified.  "  King  Lear,"  with  Shakespeare's 
text  restored,  was  produced  early  in  the 
season  with  great  effect,  B-' -  "mis- 
tering incense  of  the  most  p  nd 

by  telling  Mr.  Macready  that  ;.. .  , .in- 

ance  of  the  old  king '  w.is  "gigantic." 
"  Coriolanus,"  admirably  acted  and  put 
upon  the  stage,  soon  followed.  The 
house  on  the  first  night  was  bad.  and 
Macready  was  in  despair  :  "  I  give  up  all 
hope,"  are  his  words  Among  the  old 
stock  pieces,  "  The  Two  Foscari,"  and 
Talfourd's  feeble  "Athenian  Captive," 
came  as  novelties  ;  and,  towards  the  end 
of  the  season,  Knowlcs's  charming  come* 
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dy  of  ^'  Woman's  Wit,  or  Love's  Dis- 
guises," charmingly  acted,  was  also 
brought  out. 

In  direct  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
Mr.  Macready  was  a  loser  by  the  season. 
So,  at  least,  we  understand  him  to  put  its 
results,  where  he  says  (3rd  Aug.,  1838)  : 
"  I  find  I  managed  to  lose,  as  I  first 
thought,  judging  from  actual  decrease  of 
capital,  and  absence  of  profit  by  my  la- 
bour, 2500/.,  or  measuring  my  receipt  by 
the  previous  year,  1850/."  But  against 
this  was  to  be  set  the  positive  increase  of 
reputation  2iX\6. prestige,  which  secured  him 
engagements  both  in  London  and  else- 
where, that  in  the  long  run,  far  more  than 
compensated  this  temporary  loss.  More- 
over, the  business  of  theatrical  manage- 
ment, like  every  business,  takes  time  to 
make,  and  practical  men  do  not  regard  a 
deficit  in  the  outset  as  an  actual  loss. 
Mr,  Macready,  no  doubt,  in  his  less  de- 
sponding moods,  took  the  same  view, 
and  having  made  a  more  favourable  ar- 
rangement with  his  landlords,  he  took 
Covent  Garden  for  another  season,  and 
opened  a  fresh  campaign,  with  renewed 
vigour,  on  the  24th  September,  1838. 

Aided  by  a  company  of  unusual  and 
varied  strength,  he  advanced  still  further 
the  reputation  already  won  by  his  Shake- 
spearian revivals.  "The  Tempest"  and 
•'  Henry  V."  were  produced  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  a  sense  of  the  picturesque 
hitherto  unknown.  The  public  crowded 
to  see  them,  and  proved  that  no  truly 
well-directed  effort  to  make  the  theatre  a 
place  of  high  intellectual  recreation  will 
be  made  in  vain.  Mr.  Macready  notes, 
on  the  20th  June,  1839,  as  "not  a  com- 
mon event,"  that  "The  Tempest"  was 
acted  fifty-five  nights,  to  an  average  of 
250/.  a  night.  But  these  performances 
were  distributed  throughout  the  season. 
To  have  run  this  or  any  other  piece,  how- 
ever successful,  night  after  night,  as  we 
now  see  done,  was  a  thing  then  un- 
dreamt of.  A  practice  so  fatal  to  the 
actors  as  artists,  not  to  speak  of  the  mere 
fatigue,  is  the  result  of  the  merely  com- 
mercial spirit  on  which  theatres  are  now 
conducted.  The  most  successful  plays 
were  in  those  days,  alternated  with  others. 
Thus  the  actors,  if  they  had  not  complete 
rest,  had,  at  least,  the  rest  of  change. 
They  came  fresh  to  their  work,  instead  of 
falling  into  mechanical  routine.  How 
much  the  public  also  gained  by  this  it  is 
needless  to  say.  Play  after  play  was 
brought  before  them,  in  which  the  per- 
formers were  seen  at  their  best.  They 
learned  to  understand  good  acting  ;  and 


this  appreciation  reacted  beneficially  on 

the  actors,  who  felt  that  good  and  careful 

I  work  was  never    thrown  away.     Bulwer 

again  came  to  the  help  of  his  friend   by 

j  writing  "  Richelieu,"  where  he  fitted  him 

with  a  part  that  gave  scope  for  his  best 

I  qualities    of  intensity,  strong  powers    of 

j  contrast,  and  a  certain  grim  humour.     It 

j  proved  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 

I  season.       Every   character  was    in    able 

j  hands.     Elton,  Diddear,  Warde.     Ander- 

I  son,  Vining,    Phelps,    George    Bennett, 

I  Howe,  and  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  all  names 

'  of  strength,  appeared  in  the  cast.     Never 

I  was  dramatist  more  fortunate   than  to  be 

so  interpreted.     Never  had  manager  such 

a  staff. 

The  season  passed  off  brilliantly  ;  but 
Mr.  Macready  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
money  results.  It  seems  to  have  left 
him  1200/.  in  pocket  ;  certainly  a  most 
poor  return  for  all  the  intellect  and  energy 
expended.  Mr.  Macready,  at  all  events, 
thought  he  could  not  afford  to  persevere 
in  the  course  he  had  so  well  begun,  and 
he  retired  from  the  management  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Of  the  warmth  of  the 
public  he  could  not  complain.  On  the 
last  night  (i6th  July  1839)  he  notes  :  — 

My  reception  was  so  great  from  a  house 
crowded  in  every  part,  that  I  was  shaken  by  it. 
.  .  .  The  curtain  fell  amidst  the  loudest  ap- 
plauses, and  when  I  had  changed  my  dress  I 
went  before  the  curtain,  and,  amidst  shoutings, 
j  and  wavings  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  by  the 
j  whole  audience  standing  up,  the  stage  was  lit- 
j  erally  covered  with  wreaths,  bouquets,  and 
branches  of  laurel.  .  .  .  The  cheering  was 
renewed,  as  I  bowed  and  left  the  stage  ;  and 
as  I  passed  through  the  lane  which  the  actors 
and  people,  crowding  behind,  made  for  me, 
they  cheered  me  also.  Forster  came  into  my 
room,  and  was  much  affected ;  [W.  J.]  P  ox 
was  much  shaken;  Dickens,  Maclise,  Stan- 
field,  T.  Cooke,  Blanchard,  Lord  Nugent  (who 
had  not  been  in  the  theatre),  Bulwer,  Hockley 
of  Guilford,  Browning,  Serle,  Wilmot,  came 
into  my  room ;  most  of  them  asked  for  memo- 
rials from  the  baskets  and  heaps  of  flowers, 
chaplets,  and  laurels,  that  were  strewn  upon 
the  floor. 

The  same  enthusiasm  was  shown  at  a 
public  dinner,  four  days  later,  given  to 
him  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  When 
he  rose  to  speak,  he  says  :  "  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene,  such  wild  enthu- 
siasm, on  any  former  occasion."  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  stated  that  his 
hope  and  intention  had  been  — 

to  have  left  in  our  theatre  the  complete  series 
of  Shakespeare's  acting-plays,  his  text  purified 
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from  the  gross  interpolations  that  disfigure  it  |  Darley 


and  distort  his  characters  ;  and  the  syiitem  of 

rc-arrangcment  so  perfected  throughout  them, 

that  our  stage   would    have   prewntcd,  as  it 

ought,  one  of  the  best    il! 

the  poet's  works.     lUit  (h 

and  not  my  will,  ha-<  <  "  ,..i 

from  the  attempt. 

Much  good  had,  however,  been  done, 
and  tlie  truth  had  been  brought  home  to 
many  minds  that,  as  Shakespeare  wrote 
for  the  stage,  and  not  for  the  closet,  his 
plays  to  be  thoroughly  felt  and  under- 
stood, must  be  acted,  not  read. 

All  that  Mr.  Macready  had  lost  at 
Covcnt  Garden  he  soon  retrieved  by  the 
increased  value  of  his  engagements  else- 
where. Mr.  Webster  secured  him  for  the 
Haymarkct  Theatre  upon  most  liberal 
terms,  engaging  at  the  same  time  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  and  several  other  members 
of  the  Covent  Garden  company,  who  thus 
kept  alive  the  interest  in  the  higher 
drama  which  they  had  helped  to  create. 
Bulwer's  "  Sea  Captain  "  and  "  Money," 
Talfourd's  "Glencoe,"  Troughton's  "Ni- 
na Sforza,"  and  other  plays  of  mark,  in 
addition  to  many  of  the  older  plays,  were 
all  produced  by  Mr.  Webster  with  a 
finish  no  less  complete  —  allowing  for 
the  size  of  the  theatre  —  than  had  dis- 
tinguished the  recent  performances  at 
Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Macready  continued 
at  the  Haymarket,  with  slight  interrup- 
tions, down  to  the  end  of  1841.  While 
there,  thoughts  of  resuming  the  manage- 
rial sceptre  revived  in  his  mind.  Soon 
after,  Drury  Lane  passed  out  of  Mr. 
Bunn's  hands,  and  the  temptation  of 
reigning  in  his  stead  became  irresistible. 
Mr.  Macready  took  the  theatre,  and 
opened  his  season  in  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  on  27th  December,  1841, 
having  again  drawn  round  him  a  most 
powerful  company. 

His  return  to  management  was  hailed 
with  sincere  pleasure  by  every  lover  of 
the    drama.     "Acis   and  CJalatea,"    pro- 
duced on  5th  Februar)',  was  his  first  great  { 
success.      Those   who    remember    what 
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"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
line,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"The  Winter's  Talc,'  "Julius  Caesar, 
"Henry  IV.,*'  and  "Catherine  and  Pe- 
truchio,"  represented  Shakespeare.  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  "The  Rivals,"  "The  Way  to 
Keep  Him."  "The  Provoked  Husband," 
"The  Jealous  Wife,"  "The  Stranger," 
"The  Road  to  Ruin,"  "Jane  Shore," 
"Virginius,"  "Werner,"  "The  Lady  oC 
Lyons,"  "  Marino  Faliero,"  and  "  Acis 
and  Galatea,"  were  also  given,  besides  a 
number  of  minor  pieces.  Milton's  "  Co- 
mus  "  was  given  in  a  way  never  to  be 
forgot*  :n  ;  while  among  the  new  pieces 
of  exc  optional  merit  were  Marslon's  "  Pa- 
trician's Daughter."  Browning's  "Blot 
on  the  Scutcheon,"  Knowles's  "Secre- 
tary," Planch<J's  delightful  Easter-piece 
"  Fortunio,"  and  the  opera  of  "  Sappho," 
It  is  a  splendid  list,  and  the  memory  of 
the  •  playgoer  of  those  davs  naturally 
kindles  as  he  reads  it.     !       '  '       cs, 

however,    nothing  will  so 

noteworthy  as  Mr.  Ma..it..n.\  >.  t'-.  u  si- 
lence as  to  those  by  whose  co-o|)cratiOQ 
alone  he  was  able  t  »  -r.vMi,  ,.  f^.^  "Mg- 
niticcnl  series  of  pv  n- 

sclf,  and   how  he   .;  :d 

for,  etc.,  etc.,  we  hear  m  '\ ; 

Stantield  did  for   the   one  scene  of  the  I  but  no  word  appe  irx  of  -c- 

piece,  and  the   fine  singing  of  Miss  Ro-Iognition  for  \>  nd 

mer.  Miss   Horton,  Mr.  Allen,  and   Mr.   for  tirst-raie  a  u 

Phillips,  will  quite  concur  with  Mr.  .Mac- jit  most  certainly  w.i.s,  ia  &..  ie 

ready  when  he  says  of  the  performance,  {  fame  of  his  ihcitrc  with  sin.  :ic 

"that  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  :  devotion. 

kind  so  perfectly  beautiful."  Gerald  I  In  the  midst  of  success  apparentir  an- 
Griffin's  fine  play  of  "  Gisippus,"  in  which 
we  remember  Mr.  Anderson  created  a 
very  powerful  effect  in  one  remarkable 
scene,  was  produced  on  23rd  February 
following.     It  had  only  a  succ^s  tfcsti"!-- 


clouded,  and  w' 
at  re   were   nov 
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of  the  theatre  about  terms.  All  at  once, 
upon  a  few  days'  notice,  his  fine  company 
found  themselves  once  more  adrift,  and 
their  hopes  of  seeing  one  high-class 
national  theatre  annihilated.  The  blow 
fell  heavily  upon  them  ;  and  they  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  being  called 
to  mind  by  their  leader  when  he  was  re- 
ceiving what  he  describes  as  the  "  mad 
acclaim  "  of  the  public,  on  the  last  night 
of  his  management.  Again  the  honours 
of  a  public  dinner,  with  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  in  the  chair,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate, 
were  accorded  to  the  retiring  manager. 
His  speech  on  the  occasion  is  given  in 
this  book,  but  not  even  in  it  does  he  say 
one  word  about  the  very  remarkable  body 
of  performers  who  had  so  ably  seconded 
his  efforts.  His  own  sensitiveness  to  in- 
gratitude, real  or  imagined,  had  not 
taught  Mr.  Macready  to  avoid  the  sin  in 
his  own  person.  Time  does  its  work  of 
oblivion  quickly  ;  and  the  readers  of  this 
generation  should  be  reminded  that  there 
were  actors  and  actresses  in  Mr.  Mac- 
ready's  companies  to  whose  assistance 
much  of  the  great  reputation  of  his  man- 
agement was  due,  for  from  these  diaries 
they  will  get  no  hint  of  the  fact. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  went  to 
America,  with  the  glories  of  his  Drury 
Lane  management  fresh  upon  him.  They 
brought  him  a  liberal  return  for  all  his 
pains.  After  a  year  spent  in  the  States 
he  came  home  richer  by  5500/.  th  in  he 
had  gone  there.  No  bad  return  for  what 
it  pleases  him  to  call  (22nd  April,  1848) 
"the  worst  exercise  of  a  man's  intellect." 
On  arriving  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  1844, 
he  played  for  a  few  nights  in  Paris,  not 
greatly,  it  would  appear,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  then  entered  upon  a  series  of 
engagements  in  London  and  the  prov- 
inces, which  occupied  him,  with  varying 
success,  till  his  return  to  America  in  the 
end  of  1848.  This  visit  was,  upon  the 
whole,  an  unlucky  one.  It  brought  him 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  worst  feat- 
ures of  the  "  rowdyism  "  by  which  the 
great  republic  is  afflicted.  Mr.  Forrest,  a 
native  and  favourite  actor,  in  resentment 
at  some  offence  given  or  imagined,  had 
apparently  determined  to  make  the  land 
of  freedom  too  hot  to  hold  the  English 
tragedian.  When  Mr.  Macready,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  appeared  in  Philadelphia, 
hissing  and  catcalls  greeted  his  entry  as 
Macbeth.  "  I  went  through  the  part,"  he 
writes,  "cheerily  and  defyingly,  pointing 
at  the  scoundrels  such  passages  as  '  I 
dare  do  all,'  etc."     No  wonder  that  the 


discharge  at  the  usurper  first  of  a  copper 
cent,  and  then  of  a  rotten  egg,  followed 
this  very  undignified  style  of  sending 
home  his  points.  The  better  part  of  the 
audience  supported  Mr.  Macready,  and 
no  further  outbreak  occurred.  But  when 
he  returned  to  New  York  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  Forrest  movement  as- 
sumed a  more  serious  shape.  The  first 
night  he  appeared,  copper  cents,  eggs, 
apples,  a  peck  of  potatoes,  lemons,  pieces 
of  wood,  a  bottle  of  assafoetida,  were 
thrown  upon  the  stage.  At  last  the  mis- 
siles grew  even  more  miscellaneous  and 
dangerous.  Chairs  were  thrown  from 
the  gallery  on  the  stage,  and  the  play  had 
to  be  brought  to  a  premature  close.  Two 
days  afterwards  an.other  attempt  at  per- 
formance was  made.  But  this  time  mat- 
ters were  more  serious.  Inside  the  theatre 
comparative  quiet  was  maintained  ;  but 
outside  a  complete  bombardment  of 
stones  and  missiles  was  carried  on. 
Through  all  this  riot  Mr.  Macready  per- 
severed, "  acting  his  very  best,"  as  he 
says,  "  and  exciting  the  audience  to  a 
sympathy  even  with  the  glowing  words  of 
fiction,  while  dreadful  deeds  of  real  crime 
and  outrage  were  roaring  at  intervals  in 
our  ears,  and  rising  to  madness  all  round 
us.  The  death  of  Macbeth  was  loudly 
cheered."  But,  while  he  was  changing 
his  dress,  he  was  startled  by  volley  on 
volley  of  musketry.  The  soldiers  had 
been  sent  for,  and  were  firing  into  the 
mob.  Eighteen  were  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  Macready  was  with  difficulty 
got  away  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
where  he  embarked  for  England  on  23rd 
May,  1849,  effectually  cured  of  his  dream 
of  settling  in  America. 

On  his  return  home  he  commenced  a 
series  of  farewell  engagements.  Happily, 
for  himself,  he  seems  at  this  period  to 
have  viewed  his  own  performances  with 
something  more  than  complacency.  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  let  the  world  see  the  terms 
of  high  commendation  with  which  he 
mentions  his  own  lago,  Brutus,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  etc.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  records  (26th  February,  185 1) 
that  "  not  one  feeling  of  regret  is  inter- 
mingled with  his  satisfaction  at  bidding 
adieu  to  the  occupation  of  his  life."  That 
same  evening  saw  him  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  stage.  The  play  was  "■  Mac- 
beth," and  the  stage  that  of  Drury  Lane. 
"  I  acted  Macbeth,"  he  says,  "  with  a  real- 
ity, a  vigour,  a  truth,  a  dignity,  that  I 
never  before  threw  into  the  delineation 
of  this  favourite  character."  The  audi- 
ence were  in  no  critical  mood.     They  had 


I  come  to  do  honour  to  one  to  whom  they 
owed  much  pure  pleasure  from  an  art, 
which  they,  at  least,  did  not  despise,  and 
they  thouji;ht  of  Iktle  else.  Such  were  the 
greeting?  and  farewell  they  gave  him,  t" 
he  says:  "No  actor  has  ever  recei 
such  testimony  of  respect  and  regard  in 
this  country."  His  triumph  did  not  end 
here.  Four  days  afterwards  a  public  din- 
ner, at  which  six  hundred  guests  were 
assembled,  was  given  to  him.  His  con- 
stant friend.  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  presided, 
and  around  him  were  gathered  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 
The  chairman  pronounced  a  brilliant 
panegyric,  and  the  speaking  generally 
was  good.  One  speech  appeared  in  the 
papers,  and  is  here  reprinted,  which  we 
well  remember  was  not  spoken.  It  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
and  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  them  all ;  but 
it  came  so  late  in  the  programme  that 
Bunsen  wisely  substituted  for  it  a  very 
few  words. 

The  curtain  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
a  more  splendid  close  to  an  honourable 
career.  Surely  all  these  honours,  these 
unreserved  congratulations,  might  have 
made  Mr.  Macready  forget  his  old  appre- 
hensions that  he  was  looked  down  upon 
because  he  was  an  actor.  But  no,  the 
same  feeling  remained  ;  though  with  it 
comes  the  absurd  conviction  that,  be- 
cause he  is  an  actor  no  longer,  he  "  can 
now  look  his  fellow-men,  whatever  their 
station,  in  the  face,  and  assert  his  equal- 
ity "  ("Diary,"  19th  March,  1851).  He 
quite  forgets  that,  had  he  not  been  an 
actor,  he  would  have  been  nobody.  The 
applause,  the  "salutations  in  the  market- 
place," so  precious  to  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament, would  never  have  been  his. 
The  grandson  of  the  Dublin  upholsterer 
would  have  had  no  "Reminiscences"  to 
write,  no  name  to  be  proud  of,  or  to  be 
carried  down  to  generations  beyond  his 
own. 
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From  Bladcweod**  M>n«ri— , 
GIANNETTO. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

We  were  careful,  before  going,  to  lea\'C 
our  address  in  England  with  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Matteis,  and  the  curato  of 
San  Jacopo,  to  whom  I  sent  two  or 
three  envelopes  directed  to  myself  and 
stamped  ;  and  it  was  through  occasional 
correspondence  with  all  these  that  we 
heard  enough  of  Giannetto  and  his  wife 
to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  thread  of 
their  history. 

When  Fra  Geronimo  reached  Venice. 
he  established  himself  in  the  convent  of 
his  order,  and  set  himself  to  watch. 

All  Giannetto's  old  passion  for  the 
sea  returned  when  he  again  beheld  it. 
In  all  weathers,  at  all  hours,  he  was  out. 


—  now  gliding  along  the  silent  canals  in 
Mr.  Macready  survived  his  retirement  |  the  smooth,  swift  gondola  —  now  rowing 


from  the  stage  more  than  twenty-two 
years,  which  he  spent  first  at  Sherborne, 
and  afterwards  at  Cheltenham,  where  he 
died  on  the  27th  Ai)ril,  1873.  ^^  was  his 
fate  to  see  many  of  his  "dear  ones  laid 
in  earth."     His   wife,  and  .most   of    his 


far  out  of  the  town  and  beyond  the  wide 
l.^goons,  dancinv;  on  the  waves,  and  feel- 
ing a  wild  enjoyment  in  his  freedom. 
He  was  never  still;  a  sort  -  ig, 

overpowering    restlessness  to 

;  '    •■     '     '     md  soul,     m   \»  »•>  al- 


children,  preceded  him  to  the  grave.     He  n   at   home,  bending 

married   most   happily  a  second  time  inV...;  ,., v  v he  wouKl   -— '  -•••?ly 

i860.     Removed  Irom  the  stage  and  its  i  and    swect'y,   till    the   te.irs  to 

jealousies,  all  his  tine  qualities  had  freer  1  Elvira's  e)cs  ;  wlicn  tossing      .  ca, 

scope  ;  and  we  think  now  with  pleasure  |  and  the  wind  and  w.ives  were  high,  the 
of  his  venerable  and  noble  head,  as  we  I  p.issers-by  leant  forward  with  rapture, 
saw  it  last  in  1872,  and  of  the  sweet  smile  |  listening  10  his  wild  and  thnlimg  tones, 
of  his   beautiful  mouth,  which  spoke  of   then    drew  back   within   the   shelter  of 
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their  gondolas  with  a  shudder,  at  they 
knew  not  what. 

Nothing  seemed  to  affect  his  voice. 
When  the  violent  heat  came  on,  and  the 
other  singers  at  the  opera  found  their 
voices  becoming  weak  and  hoarse,  his 
was  the  same  as  ever  —  there  was  no 
variation  in  its  power.  After  singing  the 
whole  night  it  was  clear  and  strong  as  at 
the  beginning.  His  fellow-actors  became 
uneasy  and  suspicious,  though  of  what 
they  could  not  define  ;  but  involuntarily 
they  drew  further  and  further  aloof  from 
him,  so  that  he  and  Elvira  found  them- 
selves without  friends,  and  with  but  few 
acquaintances,  in  Venice. 

It  was  a  calm  sultry  evening  in  July, 
and  Giannetto  had  been  out  all  through 
the  afternoon.  He  was  weary  and  heated, 
and  lay  back  in  his  gondola,  leaving  its 
guidance  (not  according  to  his  wont)  to 
the  gondolier.  As  they  glided  through 
the  streets,  the  strong  smell  of  the 
almost  stagnant  water  sickened  him. 
''  Hasten  !  "  he  said  ;  "  an  extra  buona- 
7nano  for  speed." 

The  gondolier  smiled,  and  bent  more 
willingly  on  his  long  oar.  "The  Signore 
is  generous,"  he  said.  "  I  was  idle,  I  was 
not  working  with  a  will ;  but  times  are 
bad,  and,  heaven  help  us  !  we  have  be- 
come lazy." 

'•Times  are  always  bad  in  Venice," 
said  Giannetto,  irritably;  "it  is  always 
the  same  story  with  you  all." 

The  man  gave  a  little  patient  sigh. 
The  gondola  skimmed  out  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  stopped  before  the  steps  of 
a  palace  on  one  of  the  smaller  canals. 
Giannetto  paid  him,  and  stepped  lightly 
out. 

It  was  a  very  old  and  crumbling, 
though  once  fine,  building,  this  Palazzo 
Lucchetti,  in  which  Giannetto  and  his 
family  had  taken  apartments.  One  large 
room  with  hanging  balconies  looked  on 
to  the  Grand  Canal,  but  the  long  facade 
of  the  palace  was  on  the  smaller  street. 
Beautiful  it  was  in  its  decay,  with  its 
walls  of  great  hewn  stones,  in  which  the 
rusted  iron  rings  for  torches  yet  re- 
mained. The  posts  to  which  the  gon- 
dolas were  fastened  still  bore  the  bright 
colours  of  the  old  family  to  whom  the 
palace  had  belonged,  and  from  whom 
it  had  taken  its  name ;  but  the  dark 
water  scarcely  showed  their  reflections, 
the  paint  was  so  faded  away.  Every- 
thing spoke  of  sadness  and  desolation  — 
of  a  city  whose  glory  is  departed. 

Giannetto  mounted  the  broad  white 
steps,  passed   through   the  small  court- 


yard—  where  a  few  thirsty  orange-trees 
drooped  and  pined  for  want  of  care  — up 
a  marble  staircase,  and  into  a  suite  of 
long  lofty  rooms.  They  were  hung  with 
old,  faded  green  silk  ;  but  the  heavy 
stucco  ceilings,  richly  gilt  and  painted, 
retained  somewhat  of  their  original 
lustre. 

Through  three  of  these  rooms  Gian- 
netto passed,  till  he  reached  the  furthest, 
that  overhanging  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
was  Elvira's  favourite  apartment. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  the  windows  care- 
fully closed  with  dark-blue  blinds,  ex- 
cepting one  which  had  been  set  wide 
open,  and  admitted  a  stream  of  almost 
visible  heat. 

On  the  floor  in  front  of  this  window, 
and  on  the  balcony  without,  five  or  six 
pigeons,  beautiful  in  their  soft  opal  plu- 
mage, were  pecking  up  bits  of  bread  and 
cake  ;  and  among  them,  with  bare  feet 
and  shoulders,  sat  the  dark-eyed  little 
child,  Felicith..  The  pigeons  were  billing 
and  cooing  all  round  her,  some  venturing 
even  to  hop  on  her  tiny  feet,  causing  her 
to  crow  with  delight. 

As  Giannetto  entered,  Elvira  came  for- 
ward from  the  dark  corner  where  she  had 
been  seated,  and  pointed  to  the  child. 
"  See,  Nino,"  she  said  (for  so  she  called 
him)  —  "look,  Nino  mine!  —  is  it  not 
pretty?  The  pigeons  of  St.  Mark  love 
our  little  child  ;  they  come  thus  every 
day."  Giannetto  thought  lovingly  that 
she  looked  as  pretty  and  as  pure  as  the 
little  stainless  child  ;  he  looked  down  on 
her  very  fondly.  "  Alas  !  "  she  said, 
pressing  her  soft  hand  on  his  brow, 
"  how  it  burns  !  It  is  too  hot  ;  you 
should  not  go  out  in  the  great  heat  on 
days  like  these."  , 

Giannetto  advanced  to  the  little  Fe- 
licitk,  and  held  out  his  hands.  At  his 
approach  the  pigeons  took  alarm,  and  be- 
gan to  fly  out  of  the  window.  "See," 
said  Giannetto,  bitterly,  "  all  good  and 
holy  things  fly  at  my  approach  !  " 

Elvira  hastily  snatched  up  her  child 
and  held  it  towards  her  husband,  smiling. 
The  little  one  put  out  her  arms,  and 
jumped  to  be  taken. 

"  Here,  Nino,"  she  replied;  "there  is 
the  best  answer.  Those  foolish  pigeons 
know  quite  well  that  a  child  cannot  hurt 
them  ;  but  they  have  not  the  same  con- 
fidence in  a  man.  Sometimes  even  fier^ 
softs  as  well  as  pigeons  think  you  rather 
formidable — just  now  and  then,"  she 
added,  her  voice  quivering  a  little. 

"  Not  you,  Elvira  }  You  at  least  are 
never  afraid  of  me  .'*  " 


I 

■^fcoodbyfnr;  but  others  —  I  cannot  tell 
IH^hy  —  many  others  think  you  much  to 
l^vbe  dreaded.  Hut  here  is  Manna:  she 
I^Khas  come  to  take  P'elicilJl  to  bed;  she 
I^Bhas  not  been  well  to-day.  Nino,  feel  her 
^^■bands  and  her  little  head  ;  they  are  burn- 
^Hing!  And  one  little  cheek  is  so  scarlet, 
^Hthe  other  so  pale  !  All  day  she  has  been 
^™^  heavy  and  sleepy,  and,  till  the  pigeons 
came  in,  she  has  scarcely  noticed  any- 
thing." 

"Poor  little  thing!"  said  Giannetto, 
kissing  the  upturned  face  ;  "  what  ails 
my  little  one  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  nurse,  as  she  lifted 
and  carried  the  child  away,  '*  it  must  be 
her  teeth.  If  the  signora  would  only  let 
me  give  her  some  of  that  medicine  I  told 
her  of." 

"  No,  no  ;  put  her  to  sleep,  Manna,  and 
give  her  no  medicines."  The  nurse  left 
the  room. 

Giannetto  had  thrown  himself  down  on 
a  hard  green  sofa,  and  Elvira  quietly 
seated  herself  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
holding  and  fondling  his  hand. 

"  Nino,"  she  began  hesitatingly,  "you 
love  little  Felicith,  very  much  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  love  her." 

**  Nino,  you  would  not  like  her  to  go 
away,  and  never  see  or  think  of  you 
again  ?  It  would  grieve  you,  would  it 
not?" 

Giannetto  started  up,  and  snatched 
away  his  hand.  "  Elvira,  cannot  you  let 
me  alone  ?  I  know  well  what  you  mean. 
When  will  you  cease  to  plague  me  on 
this  subject '?  I  have  told  you  again  and 
again  that  these  feelings  of  which  you 
speak  —  these  natural  affections,  as  you 
call  them  —  are  those  only  of  an  educated 
mind.  A  peasant  like  my  mother  is  not 
thus  sentimental." 

"But,  Nino,  you  do  not  know,  you 
cannot  tell,  what  a  mother's  love  is,  and 
always  must  be.  Educated  !  Why,  look 
at  the  very  animals,  how  they  love  their 
Children  ! " 

*'  Until  they  are  grown  up,"  said  Gian- 
netto—"till  they  are  independent  of 
them  —  and  then  they  throw  them  off. 
Believe  me,  Elvira,  your  pity  is  wasted  on 
my  mother.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  her ; 
she  would  not  care  to  see  me, —  and  — 
and  —  I  cannot  go  home." 

Elvira  sighed.  After  a  little  pause  she 
said,  genilv,  "  Nino  mine,  do  you  not 
think  sometimes  that  there  are  duties 
which  should  not  be  left  undone,  how- 
evei   painful   they   may  be  ?     Nino,    she 
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No,  no  ;  not    I.     Why  .should   I  fear  I  was  left  a  widow  very  young;  she  toiled 
ou  ?  ^  You  are  always  good  to  me  —  too  'lor  you,  suffered  for  you,  wept  for  you  ; 

"and — indeed,    iodeea,    »hc    lovec    yoo 
still." 

Giannetto   turned    round  — 

**  How  do    you    know?     Wn  <>« 

mean?  Have  you  heard  au)  thing? 
Answer,  Elvira  !  " 

Elvira  took  a  thin,  car>  >t- 

tcr  from  her  pocket :  "  — 

"my  mother  has  just  sent  mr  ii)  :  she 
writes  a  few  lines  herself  to  say  li  i!,  as 
it  was  directed  to  mc,  she  hacl  opened 
and  read  it.  But,  Nmo,  Nino,  what  is 
the  matter  ?     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Giannetto  had  become  as  white  as  a 
sheet.  He  had  at  once  rcro<'r.;/«  <1  the 
handwriting  of  the  priest  of  >>. 

He  snatched  the  letter  from  .as 

not  long,  and  a  glance  reassured  bim  — 
his  secret  was  safe. 

As  he  sank  back,  the  drops  of  perspi- 
ration stood  on  his  brow.  "It  is  noth- 
ing, nothing,  Elvira,"  he  said;  **only  a 
sudden  pain.  Read  me  the  letter."  El- 
vira was  not  satisfu  !  "  •  •  ••  •  ^.^1 
his  forehead    with   <  r  ; 

and  she  sat  fanning  nmi  \>.ii  muc  nmd 
while  holding  the  letter  in  the  other. 
Giannetto  acquiesced,  willing  that  she 
should  attribute  his  sudden  agiution  to 
illness. 

This  secret  between  himself  and  his 
wife  was  becoming  unbearable  to  him. 
He  lived  in  a  perpetual  dread  lest  Elvira 
should  learn  the  particulars  of  his  early 
history  ;  and  he  felt  a  sort  of  convictioa 
that,  his  secret  once  revealed,  their  sev- 
erance would  become  inevitable. 

"  Now,  Elvira,"  he  said,  *•  read  me  the 
letter.     I  wonder  \>1      '  idd  write  to 

you  instead  of  to  mt  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  s.uu.  i.i  .m  r  •-"<'•  ^ 
"perhaps  some  letter  of  you:  ti 

lost.  Indeed,  so  it  must  be  ;  i  .i  ..v  ^..ys 
they  have  had  no  news  of  you  for  very 
long.     I  will  read  it,"     She  began  — 

"  Signora, —  I  feel  thnt.  without  daubt, 
you  may  look  upon  :- 
to  you  as  a  great   iii. 
I  have  scarcely  a  right  to  uo  .so  ;  Uai  the 
very  great  interest  and  solicitude  1  have 
always  felt  for  \  •  me  to 

beg  for  your  in^  a  looj[ 

time  since  I  have  r  to 

my  letters,  and  I  h.i  to 

I  tell  to  his  mother,  so  i.i.ii  >..».  .»  i-.i  i-xiog 
her  heart  ;  and  for  her  sake  1  have  ven- 
tured to  appeal  to  v.^u  vvii.%  ....  .!.,>  a 
woman,  and  can   u  .n 

a  man  what  it  i>  to  :  a 
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by  a  son  for  whom  she  has  toiled,  and 
laboured,  and  sujEfered  so  much.  The 
last  we  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had 
taken  a  wife,  and  that  in  you  he  had 
found  perfect  happiness.  He  also  told 
us  that  he  is  not  your  equal  in  birth  — 
that  you  are  a  lady  ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
possible,  in  that  case,  that  you  may  be 
ashamed  of  the  poor  old  peasant  mother, 
and  wish  to  keep  her  son  entirely  away 
from  her.  Is  this  true  ?  Ah  !  if  God 
has  given  you  also  a  little  child,  you  will 
be  better  able  to  understand  what  her 
feelings  must  be  ;  for  she  has  been  a  very 
fond  and  loving  mother,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  all  in  all  to  her.  She  grows 
old  now,  and  is  worn  out  with  care  and 
pining  for  him  ;  and  though  you  have 
both  been  very  good,  and  sent  her  money 
constantly,  she  often  says  that  could  she 
see  your  husband  once  again,  it  would  do 
her  more  good  than  all  the  comforts  the 
money  gives  her.  Can  you  not  both  come 
to  San  Jacopo  ?  You  shall  be  treated  as 
becomes  your  position  ;  I  will  see  to  that. 
Tell  your  husband  that  all  his  old  friends 
and  companions  are  well " 

"  I  had  no  friends,  no  companions," 
broke  in  Giannetto,  angrily.  "  The  man 
is  in  his  dotage  !  " 

Elvira  looked  at  him  in  astonishment 
before  she  resumed  her  reading. 

"Tell  him  also  that,  should  become, 
they  will  all  welcome  him  warmly.  Sev- 
eral changes  have  taken  place.  Pietro's 
wife  is  dead,  the  good  Baldovinetta  ;  and 
he  has  married  again,  old  Masaniello's 
youngest  daughter,  whom  we  used  to  call 
'' briitta  e  biiojia,''  and  she  makes  him  an 
excellent  wife.  Tonino  has  been  appren- 
ticed to  Andrea  Castagno,  and  is  a  clever 
lad.  Andrea  kept  on  the  new  boat  after 
his  father's  deaih  in  the  great  storm, 
though  he  was  but  sixteen  at  the  time  ; 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  San  Jacopo,  he 
has  succeeded  very  well.  I  have  em- 
ployed the  last  sum  of  money  your  hus- 
band sent  in  buying  for  Carola  that  large 
vigna  behind  the  place  where  old  Nicolo's 
cottage  stood,  that  was  washed  away  ; 
and  she  hires  his  son,  Ceccho,  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  keeps  a  mule  of  her  own.  It 
is  her  one  happiness  to  think  that  all 
these  riches  came  from  her  beloved  son  ; 
but  one  moment's  sight  of  him  in  his 
own  person  would  be  the  richest  gift  he 
could  bestow  upon  her  —  and  she  wearies 
Madonna  to  grant  her  this  blessing. 
Dear  signora,  forgive  me  if  I  take  too 
great  a  liberty  in  thus  addressing  you  ; 
but  I  also  am  growing  old  and  infirm, 
and  Giannetto " 


Elvira  paused.  "  Giannetto  !  Who  is 
Giannetto.?"  she  said.  "It  is  I,"  an- 
swered her  husband,  with  ill-concealed 
impatience.  "That  was  the  foolish 
name  I  always  went  by.  I  dropped  it,  for 
I  hate  the  very  sound  of  it." 

"  Foolish  !  oh  no,  I  like  the  name  — 
your  mother's  pet  name  for  you."  She 
returned  to  her  letter  — 

"And  Giannetto  was  as  dear  to  me  as 
any  son  could  be  to  his  father  ;  so  that, 
in  addressing  his  wife,  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
know  her  already.  If  it  be  in  your  pow- 
er, then,  let  Giannetto  come  back  to  his 
mother, —  not  to  stay —  I  know  well,  and 
have  explained  to  her,  the  different 
sphere  of  society  to  which  he  has  at- 
tained. We  would  not  for  the  world  that 
he  should  give  up  his  new  pursuits,  com- 
panions, or  friends.  Only  this  I  ask  — 
and  further,  I  am  bold  enough  to  de- 
mand, as  a  Christian  priest  —  that  he 
should  now  and  then  remember  that  he 
is  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  is 
a  widow." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Elvira's  hand, 
and  she  turned  her  brown,  wistful  eyes 
on  her  husband.     He  did  not  speak. 

"  It  is  a  touching  letter,  Nino.  The 
poor  mother  must  have  suffered  very 
much.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that,  when 
we  leave  Venice,  we  should  go  to  San 
Jacopo?  only  for  a  few  days  —  for  one 
day  even  ?" 

Giannetto  leapt  off  the  sofa,  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  room.  "Elvira,"  he 
said,  his  face  full  of  keen  distress,  "lis- 
ten to  what  I  say.  What  you  ask  is  an 
impossibility.  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not, 
return  there.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  —  it 
concerns  myself  alone;  but,  Elvira,  trust 
me,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason.  There  are 
some  things  in  which  a  wife  must  trust 
her  husband  implicitly  without  striving 
to  understand  them,  and  this  is  one  of 
them." 

"  And  the  poor  mother  .''  "  murmured 
Elvira. 

Giannetto  stamped  on  the  ground  in 
real  anger.  "Elvira,  do  not  go  on  like 
this.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  of.  I  will  take  care  that  that 
meddling  priest  does  not  come  between 
you  and  me." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Giannetto,"  she  cried, 
rising  from  the  ground  and  clasping  her 
hands  ;  "  do  not  say  what  you  will  re- 
pent of  as  soon  as  said.  I  will  say  no 
more,  I  promise  you  ;  but  oh,  Nino " 

"  You  will  say  no  more  ;  you  have 
passed  your  word  .'*  " 

"  Nino  !  Nino  !  " 
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"   he  repeated,   dis-|     "Oh, 


"  It  IS  a  promise, 
inctly. 

Giannetto  took  up  the  letter,  tore 
fh  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  tossed 
them  out  of  the  window.  Elvira  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  bitter  tears  for- 
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fly,  fly  for  a  doctor!    Call  any 
one  —  only  be  quick  I  be  quick  !  or  ibe 

will  die  I " 

Elvira  hastened  ;iway  swiftlv  as  she 
had  come,  (iiannetto  dresseu  himself 
hurriedly,  and  followed  her  to  the  room 


cing  themselves  through  her  clasped  fin- j  where  the  child   lay.     Terrible  was   the 


gers. 

Giannetto  stood  and  looked  at  her  wist- 
jfully.  After  a  few  moments  she  pushed 
iback  the  masses  of  dark  hair  from  her 
>row,  and  came  up  to  his  side,  raising 
'her  sweet  face  to  be  kissed.  He  clasped 
her  suddenly  to  him.     "Elvira  !    Elvira  ! 

if  I  only  could — if    I  only  dared " 

He  stopped,  the  full  consequences  of 
what  he  might  say  flashing  upon  him. 
"But,  Elvira,  you  will  trust  me;  you  at 
least,  will  always  trust  me  ?  " 

"  With  my  whole  heart,  Nino,"  she  an- 
swered. "  God  will  direct  you  aright.  I 
will  have  faith  in  you.  You  are  cold, 
Nino  ;  you  shiver." 

"No,  no;  it  is  nothing  —  only  that 
pain  again." 

Both  their  hearts  were  heavy  that 
night.  Giannetto  came  home  late  from 
the  opera.  After  all  was  over,  he  had 
rowed  far  out  to  sea,  striving  to  regain 
calmness.  He  had  been  singing  magnifi- 
cently. Applause  resounded  through  the 
theatre,  and  from  every  side  bouquets 
fell  upon  the  stage.  The  heat  was  in- 
tense, but  the  house  was  crowded.  But 
as  he  came  off  the  stage,  he  could  not 
help  observing  that,  even  while  cono^rat- 
ulaling  him,  his  fellow-actors  shranklrom 
him,  and  whispered  behind  his  back. 
He  felt  very  sore  and  aggrieved.  And 
there  was  this  ever-present  trouble,  too, 
between  himself  and  his  wife.  It  was  all 
very  hard  to  bear.  Weary  and  heart- 
sick, he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
sank  into  the  heavy  sleep  of  exhausted 
nature. 

Elvira,  after  he  left  her  for  the  theatre, 
stole  quietly  away  to  her  child.  She  dis- 
missed the  nurse,  and  sat  watching  it  far 
into  the  hot  summer  night. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
violent  ringing  of  a  bell  echoed  through 
the  Palazzo  Lucchetti,  and  Giannetto  was 
aroused  by  a  light  gleaming  in  his  face. 
Elvira,  white  and  terrified,  stood  beside 
him.  "  Nino,  Nino,  get  up  !  quick, 
quick  !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  !  The 
child  is  ill.  Oh,  Nino  I  I  fear  she  is  dy- 
ing ! " 

Giannetto  sprang  out  of  bed.  "  What 
is  it,  Elvira  ?     What  must  I  do  ?  " 
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I  shock  that  awarted  him 
lay  in  Elvira's  lap,  passi; 
vulsion  into  another.     .\ 
recognized  in  that  fare,  - 
changed,  the  sweet  calm 
cith. 

Elvira  looked  up,  almost  wild  in  her 
anxiety.  '*  Not  gone  yet !  Nino,  Nino, 
every  moment  is  an  hour !  — not  yell 
Manna,  you  go!  quick!  we  may  yet 
save  her;  you  know  of  some  doctor? 
Oh,  go  !  go  ! " 

Manna,  who  had  been  kneeling  by  the 
child,  sprang  to  her  feet  and  rushed  from 
the  room,  leaving  the  father  and  mother 
alone. 

Elvira  did  not  speak,  but  now  and  thea 
a  little  moan  came  from  her  lips. 

Giannetto  sat  down,  drawing  his  chair 
forward,  and  looking  down  on  the  child. 
"  Elvira,"  he  said  hoarsely,  **  will  she 
die?  is  she  going  to  die?"  Her  sole 
answer  was  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his  with 
a  look  of  agony.  They  sal  watching  — 
how  long  they  knew  not;  it  seemed  a 
year,  thou«;h  in  reality  but  a  few  minutes. 

An  old  doctor  was  living  in  an  upper 
apartment  in  the  palazzo,  and  to  him 
Manna  and  the  landlady  went.  He  came 
at  once  ;  and  in  five  minutes  the  little 
one  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  for 
the  time  the  danger  was  over.  For 
hours  they  sat  and  watched.  The  little 
face  regained  its  soft  calm,  the  tossing 
limbs  grew  still,  and  she  sank  into  a 
sweet  calm  sleep.  They  wrapped  her  in 
warm  blankets  and  laid  her  on  her  bed. 
The  doctor  felt  her  pulse ;  it  was  rven 
now,  but  for  an  occasional  wild  throb. 
He  turned  to  Elvira  and  said,  "  She  will 
do  well  now,  if  I  mistake  not ;  but  give 
her  the  medicine  I  send  you  as  often  as 
you  can." 

He  was  going,  but  Elvira  stopped  him. 
"  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  "  but  tell  me  the 
real  truth  —  will  she  liio  ?  " 

The  old  doctor  lo  r  very  com- 

passionately.    ••  Poi  :  .."  he   .viid, 

"you  must  not  hope  •i)o  much.     1  have 
never  seen  a  more  violent  attack  ;  and  if 

it  comes  again "     He   shrugged  bis 

shoulders. 

Every  trace  of  colour  fled  out  of  Elvi- 
ra's face  and  lips,  and  she  grasped  Giaa* 
netto's  arm  to  support  herself. 
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"  Why  tell  her  this  ? "  he  exclaimed, 
passionately.  "  Why  should  you  make  it 
worse  by  telling  her  beforehand  ?" 

The  doctor  looked  rather  displeased. 
"  Some  say  '  tell,'  some  '  conceal.'  I,  for 
my  part,  speak  the  truth  when  I  am 
asked ;  and  you,  sir,  should  have  the 
complaisance  to  hear  me  finish  what  I 
have  to  say.  If,  by  giving  the  proper 
medicines,  and  having  a  warm  bath  always 
ready,  you  can  keep  off  the  attacks,  well  ; 
if  not " 

He  took  off  his  spectacles,  beginning 
to  wipe  them  with  his  large  blue  handker- 
chief. Giannetto  sat  down  again  mood- 
ily. With  a  deep  bow,  which  all  were 
too  much  preoccupied  to  acknowledge, 
the  doctor  quitted  the  room. 

They  heard  him  speaking  outside  to  a  lit- 
tle group  of  servants  and  lodgers,  drawn 
together  by  sympathy  and  curiosity,  head- 
ed by  \\-\Q padrofia  or  landlady.  "  It  is  a  bad 
case,  Signora  Padrona  —  a  bad  case  ;  and 
I  fear  me  they  will  lose  their  child.  The 
first  child,  you  say?  It  is  a  pity;  but  it 
is  the  will  of  heaven.  If  the  convul- 
sions come  on  again,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  Signora  Padrona,  have  a  priest 
in  the  way  with  the  holy  unction  ;  for  they 
are  frightfully  violent,  and  the  child  is 
very  weak.  Was  there  no  one  to  tell 
them  to  put  it  in  hot  water  at  once  ? 
What  fools  people  are  !  and  the  women 
in  especial !  But  it  is  too  true.  The 
mother  is  very  young,  and  it  is  a  first 
child.  A  thousand  thanks,  signora;  no 
wine,  but  I  would  take  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  cognac.  A  thousand  thanks.  With 
permission,  I  will  wait  here,  and  will 
snatch  a  moment's  sleep —  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  go  up-stairs.  Ah  !  there 
is  the  coffee  —  none  in  Venice  like  yours, 
Signora  Padrona.  It  is  now  striking  the 
six  hours.  Well,  wel.,  I  will  take  a  little 
more  repose."  And  the  rough  but  kindly 
old  doctor  stretched  himself  on  a  couple 
of  hard  old-fashioned  chairs. 

The  day  came  on,  and  grew  into  a 
fierce  glare  of  heat,  and  still  the  little  one 
slept.  Tiie  blinds  were  drawn  down,  and 
kept  constantly  wetted  by  Manna  with 
cold  water  ;  and  a  huge  block  of  ice  sent 
in  by  the  landlady  helped  to  keep  the 
room  comparatively  cool. 

All  day  Elvira  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  little  simple  books  of  devotion  by 
her  side,  which  now  and  then  she  took 
up.  She  could  only  read  a  few  lines  at  a 
time,  but  they  suggested  thoughts  on 
which  she  strove  to  ilix  her  mind.  When 
Manna  brought  her  food,  she  ate  it  me- 
chanically, for  she   knew  that  she  must 


not  waste  her  strength.  Giannetto  was 
so  restless  that  she  persuaded  him  to  go 
out  when  mid-day  had  passed. 

The  doctor  came  in  constantly.  Elvira 
believed  that  all  was  going  on  well ;  but 
he  did  not  like  the  heavy  sleep  of  the 
child,  and  often  desired  it  to  be  roused, 
to  swallow  medicine. 

Evening  came  again ;  the  sun  went 
down  in  a  bath  of  liquid  fire,  and  fierce 
rays  of  dark  crimson  streaked  the  sky, 
still  purple  with  glowing  heat. 

Giannetto  came  softly  in.  "  How  is 
she.''  how  is  she  doing  now?"  he  whis- 
pered. "Just  the  same.  Thank  God  for 
this  long  sweet  sleep  !  " 

Elvira  moved  slowly  to  the  little  bed. 
As  she  gazed,  a  look  of  horror  came  over 
her  face  —  the  convulsions  had  returned. 
"  Nino  !  Manna  !  it  has  come  again  !  — 
quick  !  fly  !  "  Giannetto  flew  up-stairs 
for  the  doctor  ;  Manna  brought  forward 
the  bath.  The  doctor,  as  he  came  hastily 
down,  called  out,  "Signora  Padrona  — 
signora,  quick  !  send  for  him  at  once," 
and  he  followed  Giannetto  into  the  room. 

The  landlady  knew  only  too  well  whom 
and  what  he  meant.  Down  she  went,  on 
to  the  steps  at  the  door,  and  hastily  called 
to  a  gondolier. 

She  was  just  about  to  step  off  the 
stairs,  when  another  gondola  came  gliding 
swiftly  round  the  corner,  under  the  can- 
opy of  which,  with  his  hands  folded  in 
his  habit,  sat  the  stern,  upright  figure  of 
a  Franciscan  monk. 

"  Padre  /  padre  /  "  she  shouted,  at  the 
utmost  pitch  of  her  shrill  Italian  voice. 
"  Padre  I  for  the  love  of  God  !  " 

The  friar  started  from  his  apparent 
reverie.  "  Stop,"  he  said  to  the  gondo- 
lier.    "  I  am  wanted." 

The  landlady  bent  forward,—  "  Father," 
she  repeated,  "if  you  are  a  priest,  come 
in  —  come  in  at  once.  A  child  is  dying 
—  the  only  child  of  Giovanni,  the  great 
singer." 

The  friar  stepped  out  of  his  gondola, 
and  followed  the  kind-hearted  woman, 
as,  breathless  and  almost  sobbing,  she 
hastened  up  the  stairs.  "  It  is  the  hand 
of  God,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

On  they  went,  through  the  long  suite 
of  cool  rooms,  across  the  gallery  at  the 
end,  into  the  sick-chamber. 

One  single  glance  was  enough  —  they 
were  too  late. 

The  room  was  full  of  people.  Elvira 
sat  upon  the  floor  with  the  child  on  her 
lap.  Manna  had  lifted  it  out  of  the  bath, 
and  placed  it  there  ;  and,  all  unheeded, 
the   water   was    dripping  from    its    soft 
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brown  hair.  As  if  turned  to  stone,  the 
mother's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  tiny 
corpse.  Mann.i's  sobs  rani;  through  the 
room  ;  the  others,  mere  spectators  of  the 
scene,  lodgers  and  servants  in  the  house, 
stood  close  round,  and  now  and  then  one 
of  them  spoke  a  gentle  word  of  sympathy. 
Giannetto  remained  motionless,  with  his 
arms  folded,  as  he  had  stood  to  watch 
his  child  die. 

This  was  the  scene  that  met  their  eyes 
as  the  door  opened. 

All  made  way  involuntarily  as  Fra  Ge- 
ronimo  (for  he  it  was)  eiitereil.  All  knell 
when  he  approached — all  but  one,  the 
unhappy  father,  who,  as  the  lirst  sacred 
words  broke  the  silence,  stole  away, 
crouching,  creeping,  cringing,  as  the  voice 
of  prayer  upraised  itself  to  heaven.  Out- 
side the  door  he  stood,  alone,  an  outcast 
from  God  and  man. 

They  removed  Elvira  from  the  room. 
Gently,  tenderly  they  carried  her  away, 
and  laid  her  on  the  green  couch  in  the 
large  empty  room.  She  was  not  insensi- 
ble, but  she  lay  stunned  and  tearless, 
without  moving,  where  they  placed  her. 
They  threw  the  window  wide  open  and 
let  in  the  evening  air  ;  one  little  ray  still 
lingered  from  the  dying  sunset,  and 
checkered  the  polished  floor.  They 
sought  for  Giannetto,  and  sent  him  to 
her  there.  The  friar  was  gone.  He  knew 
that  this  was  not  his  time  —  that  for  his 
work  patience  was  needed. 

Giannetto  stole  in,  and  sat  clasping  his 
wife's  hand,  which  lay  in  his  quite  cold 
and  motionless. 

Peck,  peck,  peck  !  what  was  that  ?  and 
then  that  soft-sounding  cooing.?  Mo- 
tionless they  watched.  One  by  one, 
pluming  their  soft  wings,  billing  and  coo- 
ing to  each  other,  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark 
came  gently  in.  They  looked  for  the  tiny 
hand  that  had  fed  them,  for  the  little  one 


her  what  the  secret  wis  that  kept  thctn 

apart,  now  telling  him  t'    •     '  '  '  and 

would  trust  him,  but  h  ..  at 

her  like  that,  not  be  ai.^.  .  (•■- 

her  child  was  dead,  and  ti  - 

ine  left  to  !»er  but  him.      I 

call  upon  the  child,  c. 

fort,  her  only  hope  for  i. 

Fits    of    exhaustion    folluwcd,    bui    ihc 

slightest  word  brought  back  the  flood  of 

agony. 

So  through  the  long,  loo^  night,  till 
another  morning  dawned.  Then  Gian- 
netto took  his  pale  wife  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  from  the  chamber.  She  let  him 
do  what  he  wished  with  her,  following 
him  whither  he  would. 

Down  the  silent  canals  they  passed, 
crossed  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  to  the 
door  of  the  great  cathedral.  "  Go  in,"  be 
murmured  hoarsely  ;  and  she  obeyed. 

Compared  to  the  outer  air  it  was  dark, 
but  she  saw  at  once  what  her  eyes  me* 
chanicallv  sought.  Before  the  high  altar 
stood  a  little  bier,  covered  by  a  pall  as 
white  as  driven  snow ;  wreaths  of  lovely 
flowers  lay  round  and  upon  it,  not  all 
white,  but  red,  and  purple,  and  gold,  glow- 
ing with  colours,  typical  of  that  glory  to 
which  the  child  had  attained.  Elvira 
sank  upon  her  knees,  and  her  heart  rose 
up  in  fervent  prayer. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  cathedral,  where 
it  was  all  dark  and  in  shadow,  knelt  the 
Franciscan,  pale  from  fasting,  exhausted 
by  the  vigils  of  a  long  night,  in  which,  in 
pain  and  penance,  be  bad  been  wrestling 
for  a  fallen  souL 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  I   AM  sure  we    shall    be  too  early, 

John,"  said  Amy  to  her  husband.  "  Non- 
sense, Amy ;  we  are  not  in  London. 
Remember  how  early  Roman  hours  are." 
They  were  driving  up  to  the  door  of  a 
house   in    Rome   one  evening  on  whicb 


that  had  loved  them  so  we 

Peck,  peck  —  there  was    no   bread   to- 1  some  English  friends  h.id 
day.     Was  it  only  imaginary  that  the  coo-.  It  was   a  soft  oppressive 


took    a   wondering    sound  ?   sirocco  had  been  blowii 
closer,  turning   their   pearly    the  air  heavy  and  Ian 


jng    voices 

They  came 

heads  from  side  to  side,  passing  in  and 

out  of  the  dying  ray  of  light. 

Elvira  suddenly  started  forward  and 
burst  into  a  wild  tit  of  hysterical  weeping. 
With  a  loud  whir  of  terror,  the  pigeons 
flew  away. 

The  storm  of  grief  let  loose  seemed  to 
shake  her  from  head  to  foot ;  her  self- 
command  had  given  way,  and  she  knew 
not  what  she  said.  Clinging,  holding  on 
to  Giannetto,  she  poured  out  the  agonv 
of  her  grief  ;  now  imploring  him   to  tell 


the 

>vc 
rattling  under  the  co\  the 

heavy  Roman  carri.zi^e-horscs  stopping 
with  a  suddenness  whicb  threw  Amy  for- 
ward. 

"  How  I  hate  that  way  of  stopping ! " 
she  exclaimed,  as  ^  ".  out  her  ruf- 

fled plumes,  and  i  .e  porter  up- 

stairs. 

The  room  in  which  the  lady  of  the 
house  received  her  •  •  *•  -  • -ctiy  and 
peculiar.     It  had  «  .  for  pri- 

vate theatricals,  a;...  ^.^^^^..^ —  a  recess 
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between  the  two  tall  French  windows, 
filled  by  a  raised  orchestra  or  stage,  now 
brilliant  with  flowers,  and  enlivened  by  a 
large  cage  full  of  little  rnerry  birds.  The 
hostess,  seeing  that  Amy  was  watching 
them,  told  her  that  they  were  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety  to  her  children;  for, 
from  time  to  time,  three  or  four  of  the 
poor  little  prisoners  disappeared,  and 
such  a  disappearance  was  too  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  dish  of  so-called  larks  at  din- 
ner, causing  most  uncomfortable  misgiv- 
ings. 

The  room  was  full  of  guests,  most  of 
them  English  ;  but  there  was  a  sprinkling 
of  Germ'an  attachh,  who  looked  bored, 
and  twirled  their  yellow  moustaches  ;  and 
a  few  Italians,  chiefly  men.  The  English 
were  of  every  description,  —  young  eldest 
sons  ''doing"  Rome;  mammas  giving 
fair,  very  young  daughters,  a  first  taste  of 
society  before  bringing  them  out  in  Lon- 
don ;  most  of  the  regular  English  resi- 
dents in  Rome  ;  and  here  and  there  an 
Italian  artist,  very  much  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. 

There  was  a  little  music.  The  young 
lady  of  the  house  sang  tolerably,  and  her 
music-master,  a  small  dapper  Italian,  ac- 
companied her  in  high  glee  ;  for  she  sang 
songs  composed  by  himself,  of  the  very 
weakest  description.  Ices  were  handed 
round  at  intervals,  and  tea,  from  which 
the  Italians  shrank  back  involuntarily. 

The  mixture  of  social  elements  was  too 
incongruous,  conversation  flagged,  and 
Amy  felt  wearied.  She  pushed  open  the 
half-closed  window,  and  went  out  to  enjoy 
the  cool  of  the  little  garden. 

It  was  very  pretty  in  its  own  way ;  and 
it  amused  her  to  watch  a  tame  jackdaw 
hopping  about  on  the  wall,  with  its  head 
very  much  on  one  side.  There  was  a 
good  deal  to  explore  and  discover,  not- 
withstanding the  diminutiveness  of  the 
place.  On  the  right  was  a  little  grotto, 
curtained  with  maidenhair  fern,  in  which 
a  nymph  in  white  marble,  nearly  the  size 
of  life,  reposed,  in  utter  disproportion  to 
the  dimensions  of  her  shrine.  There  was 
a  little  grove  also ;  as  you  wandered 
through  its  mazes  you  came  upon  busts, 
and  statues,  and  fountains  full  of  gold- 
fish ;  many  of  the  busts  had  lost  their 
noses,  but  they  were  nevertheless  sug- 
gestive, all  of  them  being  antique.  Over 
one  fountain  the  ivy  and  leaves  grew 
very  thickly,  and  half-hidden  among  them 
lay  a  little  marble  Cupid  asleep.  Amy, 
wandering  about,  was  bending  down  to 
look  at  him  more  nearly,  when  a  sound 


from  the  drawing-room  made  her  sud- 
denly turn  back  and  approach  the  win- 
dow. 

It  was  a  sound  of  singing,  so  lovely 
that  she  would  not  interrupt  or  break  the 
spell,  but  leant  against  the  wall  outside, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  bush  of  scarlet 
salvias,  which  contrasted  prettily  with  the 
soft  white  gown  she  wore. 

She  could  just  see  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  little  singing-master  was  accom- 
panying ;  his  mobile  Italian  face  was 
screwed  into  an  expression  of  ecstasy,  as 
the  glorious  full  notes  of  a  wonderful 
tenor  voice  swelled  through  the  room  — 
now  it  rose  to  inconceivable  power,  now 
softened  till  the  strain  was  almost  heav- 
enly in  its  sweetness.  Amy  was  en- 
tranced ;  she  stood  motionless  till  the 
last  sound  died  away.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  a  sudden  burst  of  applause, 
and  the  gentlemen  gathered  round  the 
singer. 

Amy  took  advantage  of  the  movement, 
and  came  in  unobserved  am1d  the  gen- 
eral confusion.  "  Who  is  he  ?  What  is 
his  name  ?  "  she  asked  her  nearest  neigh- 
bour. 

"  It  is  Giovanni,  the  great  tenor  ;  he 
has  just  come  to  Rome.  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  voice  ?  is  it  not  lovely,  glori- 
ous ?  "  And  the  old  English  lady  whom 
she  had  addressed  very  quietly  man- 
aged to  wipe  away  a  tear.  There  was  a 
(general  hush;  people  fell  back,  many 
seated  themselves,  and  Giovanni  sang 
again. 

Amy  felt  the  sort  of  superstitious 
dread  creep  over  her  that  her  partial 
knowledge  of  his  history  gave.  She 
could  not  take  her  eyes  off  his  face,  it 
seemed  so  altered,  and  yet  so  like  what 
it  had  been  when  she  first  saw  him. 

The  second  song  over,  Giovanni  moved 
away  from  the  piano,  while  renewed  mur- 
murs of  admiration  filled  the  room. 

The  crowd  made  way,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  bustled  up  to  Amy.  "  Allow 
me  to  introduce  Signora  Giovanni,"  she 
said,  in  French,  adding  in  a  low  voice,  as 
she  hurried  away,  —  "  his  wife,  you  know 
—  she  is  anxious  to  be  presented  to 
you." 

}      Amy  made  room   on  the   sofa   beside 

her  for  the  pale   but  still   lovely  Elvira, 

(who,    in    her  heavy   black    velvet    gown, 

j  looked   even  more  white  and  frail  than 

usual. 

I      "  I  must  ask   a  thousand  pardons,  si- 
gnora," she   began  at  once  ;  "  but  your 
j  likeness  to  your  sister  struck  me  so  for- 
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(  ibly,  thnt  I  asked  who  you  were,  and 
.  ')uld  not  resist  taking  the  liberty  of  beg- 
;injj  to  be  presented  to  you." 

'*  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  said  Amy  ;  "  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  you  that  I  have 
been  lon^  anxious  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  meet  your  husband 
again.  I  must  indeed  congratulate  you. 
What  a  talent !  What  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful voice  ! " 

•'  The  signora  is  too  good.  Yes,  she 
Is  right ;  it  is  a  wonderful  talent.  I  trust 
that  the  Signer  Contc  your  father  is  in 
good  health ;  and  your  sister,  she  is 
well  ? " 

"  They  are  both  well  ;  and  it  will  give 
them  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  I  have 
seen  you.  They  have  often  spoken  to 
me  of  you,  and  of  Signor  Giovanni, — 
and  the  baby,  little  Felicitk,  is  she 
well?" 

Elvira  showed  no  more  signs  of  emo- 
tion than  the  quivering  of  her  voice,  as 
she  answered — "Thank  you,  dear  si- 
gcora  ;  but  when  you  write  to  them,  will 
you  teil  them  that  she  is  dead  ?" 

Amy  looked  and  felt  shocked  at  this 
answer  to  her  question  ;  but  Elvira  smiled 
very  sweetly,  and  went  on,  —  "Are  your 
little  cliildren  well  ?  The  Signora  Elena 
used  to  tell  me  about  them  when  we  were 
at  Florence.  Are  they  with  you  ?  But 
no  I  Surely  you  have  not  brought  them 
so  long  a  journey  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  answered  Amy ;  **lhey 
are  too  young.  I  thought  it  best  to  leave 
them  at  home.  Helen  has  charge  of 
them." 

"  Ah,  what  a  liappiness  for  her  !  " 

"By  tlie  by,  Signora  Giovanni,"  said 
Amy  suddenly,  "do  you  ever  see  any- 
thing of  a  certain  Fra  Geronimo,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, in  whom  my  father  was  much  in- 
terested ?  I  think  (but  I  am  not  sure) 
that  you  knew  him,  that  he  was  your 
friend?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Elvira  —  **  not  then  ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  you  should  ask. 
We  did  not  know  him  then.  Without 
doubt,  we  mean  the  same  person  —  the 
great  preacher.  We  know  him  now; 
but  it  was  accidentally,  and  under  s.id 
circumstances,  that  we  first  met  him, 
about  six  months  ago,  at  Venice.  He  is 
in  Rome  now,  I  understand  ;  and  this 
very  Sunday  that  comes,  he  is  to  preach 
at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  If  the  si- 
gnora has  not  heard  him,  she  should  go; 
for  it  is  a  wonderful  power,  and  given  to 
few.  Do  you  rem.iin  long  in  Rome  ? 
Are  you  iniercsled  ?  amused  ?" 
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**  Very  much  ;  it  is  a  marvellous  place. 
And  you,  have  you  been  \v-  ' '  " 

'*  We   have   but  now  < 

band  has  ntr.-^',-]  t  v,.. ;  ^.. 

ment   till    t  of    Lent      W'c 

have  been  i  1   and  .^t   M      1 

He  docs  not  like  the  music  h« 
the  pieces   given,  nor  the   m 
they  are  all  bad;  there  is  no  bclc 
method,   he   says,  except    in   the 
choir,  and   that   stands   by   itself. 
They  are  ill-taught  at  the  opera  ;  L  . 
voices  are  good  —  fine  in  tone  and  (qual- 
ity." 

Giannetto  approached  his  wife.    **  El- 
vira," he  said,  "  I  fear  that  we  must  take 
leave  ;  for  I  have  promised  to  sing  else- 
where to-night."     Elvira  rose,  and,  with 
i  her   pretty   Italian   curtsy,   wished  Amy 
I  good-night. 

j  Scarcely  were  they  gone  when  a  perfect 
buzz  of  conversation  arose,  to  which  Amy 
listened,  anxious  to  hear  all  she  could 
about  them.  One  of  the  gentlemen  —  an 
old  habitui  of  Roman  society  —  professed 
to  know  more  than  any  one.  He  was 
talking  rather  mysteriously  as  Amy  drew 
her  chair  into  the  little  circle  which  bad 
formed  itself  round  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  was  saying,  "  there  is  some- 
thing decidedly  odd  about  the  man  and 
his  pretty  wife.  A  friend  of  mine  told 
me  that  at  Venice  v.*ry  strange  things 
were  said  about  him,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary power  and  unchanging  quality  of 
his  voice.  For  instance,  once  he  came 
to  the  opera,  half-fainting  with  f.itigue  — 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  trembling  as  if 
with  palsy ;  but  when  he  opened  his 
mouth,  his  voice  was  as  grand  and  clear 
as  if  he  was  in  the  fullest  strength.  Mjr 
friend  heard  afterwards  that  he  h.id  lost 
his  only  child  that  very  morning.'* 

"But,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  "a 
very  powerful  will  will  often  carry  ooe 
through  on  such  occasions." 

"True;  but  how  would  yo-i  —--•■-• 
for   this  —  that   through   heat 

draughts,  crowds,  all  those  ace. 

most  affect  a  singer's  voice,  his  has 
been    known    to   vary?      He    is  a 
singing,   never  gives   himself    any   rest. 
No,    no,    my   friends  ;   it   is    very   unac* 
countable,  and  not  so  easy  to  expUio  as 
you  seem  to  think  it." 

Here  the  little  singing-master  broke  in 
—  "Ah,  signori !  is  he  not  a  wonder,  a 
marvel?  After  one  has  heard  him,  one 
can  listen  to  no  more.  Truly,  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  singing  is  a  JinaU  to  the 
music  of  the  evening." 
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"  Do  you  know  him  ?  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  his  history?" 

"  I  know  him,  certainly  ;  but  I  know 
nothing  of  his  history.  I  have  been  at 
his  house  occasionally.  He  is  good  and 
charitable,  and  gives  largely.  I  know  of 
some  very  poor  families  in  Venice  to 
whom  he  has  been  very  kind  ;  and  even 
to  others  who  are  apparently  in  better 
circumstances,  but  who,  God  knows, 
often  need  as  much,  he  has  been  a  true 
friend."  His  little  twinkling  eyes  glis- 
tened as  he  spoke. 

"And  his  wife,  who  is  she  ?  " 

*'  I  can  tell  you  that,"  said  Amy,  gently. 
"She  is  the  daughter  of  a  very  respecta- 
ble government  official  at  Florence  ;  and 
my  father  both  knew  and  respected  the 
family  much.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
mysterious  about  her,"  she  added,  smil- 
ing. 

When  the  party  had  broken  up,  and 
Amy  was  alone  with  her  husband  in  the 
carriage,  she  told  him  how  anxious  she 
was  not  to  lose  sight  of  Giovanni  and 
Elvira,  for  she  felt  the  deepest  interest 
in  both,  but  especially  in  the  sad-looking 
young  wife.  But  days  passed  in  the 
usual  whirl  of  life  in  Rome,  and  they 
never  chanced  to  meet. 

The  time  passed  in  sight-seeing  all 
day,  going  into  society  at  night,  and  oc- 
.casionally  a  visit  to  the  opera.  Giannetto 
\was  so  great  a  man  now  that  he  could  af- 
iford  to  be  capricious  ;  he  sang  rather  ir- 
iregularly — sometimes  disappointing  his 
.audiences  by  refusing  to  do  so. 

The  Carnival  approached,  and  gaieties 
(increased  ;  balls  and  parties  every  night, 
■the  usual  fun  in  the  Corso,  the  throwing 
oi  confetti,  of  bouquets,  bonbons,  etc., 
from  balconies  and  windows  —  all  the 
customary  noise  and  bustle,  which  Amy 
and  her  husband  were  still  young  enough 
to  enter  into  and  enjoy  most  thoroughly. 

Then  came  the  sudden  change  —  the 
'falling,  as  it  were,  of  the  black  veil  of 
uLent  over  the  merry  streets.  No  one 
Avho  has  not  seen  it  can  imagine  the 
itransformation  of  Rome,  not  only  outer 
:but  inner  :Rome,  at  that  season  ;  for  the 
streets,  no  longer  crowded  with  singing, 
•dancing  revellers,  are  quiet  and  empty, — 
the  same  crowds  that  lately  swarmed  in 
;them  kneel  in  the  churches,  calm,  col- 
lected, and  devout ;  some  hundreds  of 
'them  have  passed  from  the  wildest  ex- 
>citement  to  the  deepest  prostration  of 
spirit;;  all  arealike  sobered  and  absorbed 
'by  the  religious  duties  of  the  season. 

The  weather  changed,  and  became 
icold    and    bleak ;    a   bitter    tramontana 


swept  the  streets  ;  and  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish left  Rome  for  Naples,  there  to  spend 
the  weeks  between  the  beginning  of 
Lent  and  the  Easter  festivities. 

Giannetto  and  Elvira  remained  in 
Rome.  He  spent  most  of  his  days  wan- 
dering in  the  Campagna,  often  not  com- 
ing home  till  late,  for  his  restlessness 
kept  him  always  moving.  Her  life  sank 
into  a  gentle,  regular 'monotony.  Like 
most  Italian  women,  Elvira  had  no  re- 
sources in  herself  —  she  neither  drew  nor 
worked,  she  scarcely  ever  read  ;  but, 
during  this  season,  she  passed  almost  all 
her  time  in  church.  There  she  seemed 
really  happy  ;  and  her  neighbours  called 
her  devote,  a  saint.  Her  confessor,  Fra 
Geronimo,  encouraged  her.  "Courage, 
daughter,"  he  would  say;  "pray — fast 
and  pray.  Wrestle  as  I  wrestle,  and  the 
soul  of  your  husband  will  be  given  to 
us." 

Under  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  Fra  Ge- 
ronimo had  never  revealed  to  Elvira  what 
he  knew  of  her  husband's  history,  so  of 
that  she  was  ignorant  still. 

Giannetto  seemed  instinctively  to  know 
where  and  how  she  passed  her  time,  for 
he  never  asked.  More  and  more  taciturn 
and  sad  he  grew,  till  all  the  sweet  smiles 
with  which  she  greeted  him  f?iiled  to 
elicit  one  in  return.  She  thought  that 
the  enforced  idleness  of  Lent  told  on  his 
spirits,  and  she  made  many  efforts  to 
rouse  and  cheer  him,  but  too  often  in 
vain. 

One  day  he  came  in  looking  brighter 
and  more  lively  than  he  had  done  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  flourishing  a  letter  in 
his  hand.  "  Elvira,  what  say  you  to  this  }  " 
he  cried;  "the  offer  of  an  engagement 
in  London  —  from  Covent  Garden  !  The 
offer  is  a  magnificent  one.  Tell  me,  dear 
one,  should  you  not  like  the  change.''  — 
the  novelty  of  it  all.?  You  would  see 
'  your  English  friends.    What  do  you  say  .f*  " 

"  England  !  London  !  —  ah  !  shall  we 
really  go  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  really  ;  I  wait  but  your  consent 
to  accept.  They  are  appreciative,  these 
English  —  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  sing  to 
them.  It  will  do  you  good,  Elvira  —  the 
cool  summer  will  bring  the  colour  into 
my  dear  one's  pale  face." 

The  little  pale  face  was  now  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  the  unwonted  bright- 
ness of  his  tone,  and  she  looked  up  ea- 
gerly. "Ah,  Nino  mine,  it  will  do  us 
both  good  !     When  do  we  go  .''" 

"  Immediately  after  Easter,  when  Lon- 
don is  most  full.  More  fame  to  be  won 
yet,  Elvira.     I  climb  !     I  climb  !  and  be- 
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fore  lon^j  it  shall  be  said  that  I  am  the 
reatest  sini^er  the  world  has  ever  seen  !  " 
His  face  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  drank  in  the  proud  conviction  that 
the  crown  of  his  ambition  was  coming, 
an  unrivalled  and  world-wide  fame. 

"  Ah  I  truly  there  is  none  to  compare 
tvith  my  Nino,"  said  his  younfj  wife, 
twinin;^^  her  arms  around  him;  "and 
there  is  nothing  like  the  gift  of  song." 

That  evening  a  small  close  carriage 
Stopped  before  the  "  Fcntana  di  Trevi." 
There  is  a  well-known  and  cherished  su- 
perstition, that  if  you  drink  of  this  water 
the  nigiit  before  leaving  Rome  it  insures 
your  return. 

Out  of  the  carriage  stepped  Amy  and 
her  husband,  and  descended  the  steps  to 
the  fountain-odge.  The  water  sparkled 
and  danced  in  the  moonlight ;  and  the 
shadows  of  tiie  rock,  Tritons,  and  great 
sea-horses  were  so  disturbed  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  in  truth 
plunging  and  tumbling  in  the  clear 
streams  which  dashed  over  them. 

Giannetto  and  Elvira  passed  slowly  by 
on  foot,  enjoying  a  moonlight  walk. 

"See,  Elvira,  there  are  travellers  going 
down  to  drink  at  the  fountain  to  insure  a 
return  to  Rome  ! " 

Elvira  let  go  his  arm.  "  Look,  look, 
Kino!"  she  said;  "it  is  the  English 
^ignora  Aimde  and  her  husband."  And 
she  went  down  the  steps. 

"Once,  twice,  three  times  for  good 
luck!"  exclaimed  Amy,  drinking  the 
clear,  sweet  water. 

"  It  is  all  nonsense,"  grumbled  her  hus- 
band—  but  he  drank  nevertheless. 

"Signora,  Signora  Aimde,"said  Elvira's 
soft  voice  ;  "  so  you  leave  Rome  .-*  " 

Amy  turned  round  eagerly.  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  seen  you  once  more.  Yes, 
we  go  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  wish  you  a 
good  journey."  She  held  out  her  hand. 
Amy  look  it,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse 
bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

She  went  away  to  her  carriage,  and 
Elvira  stood  watching  till  they  were  out 
of  sight. 

Giannetto  drew  her  h.and  under  his 
arm.  "  How  cold  you  are,  child  !  come 
home  at  once."  He  stooped  and  drank  a 
handful  of  the  water.  "  It  is  refreshing," 
he  said;  "but  do  not  let  us  delav  — 
these  Roman  nights  are  treacherous." 


From  Btackwood**  Hatt/UMm. 
THE  ABODE  OF  8KOW. 

SCE.NES  IM   KASHMIR. 

I  HAD  to  break  off  rather  abruptly  last 
month  in  treating  of    Kashmir,  and    mu«t 
now  refer  briefly  to  a  few   more  pirtur- 
esque   places  in    that   beautiful  co 
There  is  one    excursion    from  Sr; 
which  can   easily  be   made  in   ad 
boat,  that  is    specially  worthy  of    r. 
and  it  takes  through  canals   and  ih- 
the    apple-tree    garden    into   the     . 
City  Lake,  and  to  two  of  ilie  •'  ird-- 
summer-houses  of  the    M  r  -r%. 

I  write   on  the   shore  of  r,  at 

once  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  o{ 
the  English  Likes  :  the  mountains  and 
sky  are  reflected  with  perfect  di^ 
ness  in  the  deep  unrufl!ed  water,  a; 
renewed  power  of  the  earth  is  running  u^ 
through  the  trees,  and  breaking  cut  into 
a  dim  mist  of  buds  and  tiny  leaves  ;  but 
exquisite  as  the  scene  before  me  is,  its 
beauty  cannot  dim  or  equal  my  remem- 
brance of  the  lakes  of  Kashmir,  tl.  :;  i 
even  to  these  the  English  scenery  is  ^u- 
perior  as  regards  the  quality,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Wordsworth's,  of  being  "gr.id- 
uated  by  nature  into  soothing  harmi.y." 

The  Dal  is  connected  with  the  J!i  '  :» 
by  the  Sont-i-Kol  or  Apple-tree  ( 
which  presents  one  of  the  finest  c 
nations  of  wood  and  water  in  the  w,:,... 
The  scene  is  English  in  character;  l)ui  I 
do  not  know  of  any  river-scene  in  Eng- 
land which  is  equal  to  it  —  so  calm  is  the 
water,  so  thickly  is  the  stream  cover -J 
with  tame  aquatic  birds  of  very  varied 
plumage,  so  abundant  the  fish,  so  m.»g- 
nificent,  as  well  as  beautiful,  the  trees 
which  rise  from  its  lotus-fringed,  smooth. 
green  banks.  An  Afghan  conqueror  of 
Kashmir  proposed  to  cover  this  piece  of 
water  with  a  trellis-work  of  vines,  sup- 
ported from  the  trees  on  the  one  side  to 
those  on  the  other  ;  but  that  would  have 
shut  out  the  view  of  the  high,  wild 
mountains  which  heighten,  by  their  con- 
trast, the  beauty  and  peacefulness  of  the 
scene  below.  Many  of  the  trees,  and  a 
whole  line  of  them  on  one  side,  arc  enor- 
mous planes  {Pia/anus  orunfalis),  moun- 
tains of  trees,  and  yet  beautiful  in  s!>.ipc 
and  colour,  with  their  vast  masses  of  to- 
liage  reflected  in  the  calm,  clear  wafer. 

From  thence  we   pass  into  the    Dal,  a 
lake  about  five  miles  long,  with  ha!f 
distance     in    breadth,    one    side 
bounded  by  great  trees,  or  fa. 
reedy  waste,  and  the  other  en  y 

lofty  mouQtaios.    The  most  cunuu:»  kal- 


the 
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ure  of  this  lake  is  the  floating  gardens 
upon  the  surface  of  its  transparent  water.  ' 
The  reeds,  sedges,  water-liHcs,  and  other 
aquatic  plants  which  grow  together  in 
tangled  confusion  are,  when  they  cluster 
together  more  thickly  than  usual,  de- 
tached from  their  roots.  The  leaves  of 
the  plants  are  then  spread  out  over  the 
stems  and  covered  with  soil,  on  which 
melons  and  cucumbers  are  grown.  These 
floating  islands  form  a  curious  and  pic- 
turesque feature  in  the  landscape,  and 
their  economical  uses  are  considerable. 
Moorcroft  mentions  having  seen  vines 
upon  them,  and  has  supplied  the  detailed 
information  regarding  them  which  has 
been  made  use  of  by  succeeding  travel- 
lers and  statisticians.  '-A  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  raising  cucumbers 
cannot  be  devised,"  —  and,  he  might 
have  added,  of  melons  also.  According 
to  Cowper, — 

No  sordid  fare, 
A  cucumber  ! 

But,  thanks  to  these  floating  gardens, 
you  don't  require  to  ruin  yourself  in  order 
to  eat  cucumbers  in  Kashmir;  and  the 
melons  are  as  good  as  they  are  cheap, 
and  must  have  valuable  properties  ;  for 
Captain  Bates  says,  "Those  who  live  en- 
tirely on  them  soon  become  fat,"  which 
probably  arises  from  the  sugar  they  con- 
tain. Usually,  in  the  fruit  season,  two  or 
three  watchers  remain  all  night  in  a  boat 
attached  to  these  islands,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  from  water-thieves.  On  the 
Dal  I  came  across  several  boatmen  fish- 
ing up  the  root  of  the  lotus  with  iron 
hooks  attached  to  long  poles.  This  yel- 
low root  is  not  unpalatable  raw,  but  is 
usually  eaten  boiled,  along  with  condi- 
ments. Southey's  lines,  though  strictly 
applicable  only  to  the  red-flowering  lotus, 
yet  suggest  a  fair  idea  of  the  lotus-leaves 
on  this  Kashmir  lake,  as  they  are  moved 
by  the  wind  or  the  undulations  of  the 
water. 

Around  the  lotus  stem 
It  rippled,  and  the  sacred  flowers,  that  crown 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride 
In  gentlest  waving,  rock'd  from  side  to  side. 
And  as  the  wind  upheaves 
Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  glossy 

leaves 
Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters  up  and  down. 

Still  more  useful  for  the  people  of  Kash- 
mir, as  an  article  of  diet,  is  the  horned 
water-nut  {Traba  bispinosa\  which  is 
ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  bread. 
No  less  than  sixty  thousand  tons  of  it 
are  said  to  be    taken  from    the    Wular 


Lake  alone  every  season,  or  sufiicient  to 
supply  about  thirteen  thousand  people 
with  food  for  the  entire  year.  These  nuts 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  nuts,  or 
rather  beans,  of  the  lotus  {Nelitmbium 
speciosum),  which  are  also  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  prized  as  a  delicacy. 
These,  with  the  lotus-roots,  and  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish,  provide  abun- 
dance of  food  for  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Kashmir  lakes  ;  but  of  what 
avail  is  such  bounty  of  Providence  and 
all  the  land  lying  round,  when  the  first 
conditions  of  human  prosperity  are  want- 
ing? 

Passing  the  Silver  Island  and  the 
Island  of  Chundrs,  I  went  up  to  the 
Shalimar  Bagh,  or  Garden  of  Delight,  a 
garden  and  pleasure-house,  the  work  of 
the  emperor  Jehangir  and  of  his  spouse 
Nur  Jahan  ;  but  fine  as  this  place  is,  I 
preferred  the  Nishat  Bagh,  or  Garden  of 
Pleasure,  which  is  more  in  a  recess  of 
the  lake,  and  also  was  a  retreat  con- 
structed by  the  same  royal  pair,  and 
planned  by  the  empress  herself.  The 
Garden  of  Pleasure  is  more  picturesquely 
situated,  though  shaded  by  not  less  mag- 
nificent trees.  The  mountains  rise  up 
close  behind  it,  and  suggest  a  safe  retreat 
both  from  the  dangers  and  the  cares  of 
state  ;  and  its  view  of  the  lake,  including 
the  Sona  Lank,  or  Golden  Lsland,  is  more 
suggestive  of  seclusion  and  quiet  enjoy- 
ment. Ten  terraces,  bounded  by  mag- 
nificent trees,,  and  with  a  stream  of  water 
falling  over  them,  lead  up  to  the  latticed 
pavilion  at  the  end  of  this  garden.  Be- 
tween the  double  storeys  of  this  pavil- 
ion the  stream  flows  through  a  marble, 
or,  at  least,  a  limestone  tank,  and  the 
structure  is  shaded  by  great  r////;/^zr  trees, 
while,  through  a  vista  of  their  splendid 
foliage,  we  look  down  the  terraces  and 
watercourses  upon  the  lake  below.  This 
was,  and  still  is,  a  fitting  place  in  which  a 
great,  luxurious,  pleasure-loving  emper- 
or might  find  repose,  and  gather  strength 
for  the  more  serious  duties  of  power. 
Jehangir  was  a  strange  but  intelligible 
character.  One  historian  briefly  says  of 
him — "Himself  a  drunkard  during  his 
whole  life,  he  punished  all  who  used 
wine."  And  after  the  unsuccessful  re- 
bellion of  his  son  Khusrii,  he  made  that 
prince  pass  along  a  line  of  seven  hun- 
dred of  his  friends  who  had  assisted  him 
in  rebelling.  These  friends  were  all 
seated  upon  spikes — in  fact,  they  were 
impaled ;  so  we  may  see  it  was  not 
without  good  reason  that  Jehdngfr  occa- 
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sionally  sou<iht  for  secluded  places  of 
retirement.  But  these  characteristics, 
taken  alone,  give  an  unfair  idea  of  this 
great  ruler.  Tiiough  he  never  entirely 
shook  off  the  dipsomaniac  habits  which 
he  had  formed  at  an  early  age,  yet  it  may 
have  been  an  acute  sense  of  the  incon- 
venience of  liiem  which  made  him  so 
anxious  to  prevent  any  of  his  subjects 
from  falling  into  the  snare  ;  he  hints  an 
opinion  that  though  his  own  head  might 
stand  liquor  without  much  damage,  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  other  people's 
heads  could  do  so  ;  and  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  the  adherents  of  a  rebellious 
son  was,  in  his  time,  almost  necessary  to 
secure  the  throne.  He  did,  in  fact,  love 
mercy  as  well  as  do  justice,  and  was 
far  from  being  a  bad  ruler.  He  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  would  rather  lose  all  the 
rest  of  his  empire  than  Kashmir  ;♦  and 
it  is  likely  that  in  this  and  similar  gar- 
dens he  enjoyed  the  most  pleasure  which 
bis  life  afforded.  His  companion  there 
was  Mihrunnisd  Khanam,  better  known 
as  Niir  Jahan,  "  the  Light  of  the  World."  t 
When  a  young  prince  he  had  seen  and 
loved  her,  but  they  were  separated  by 
circumstances  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  her  iiusband,  Sher  Afkan, 
and  he  had  overcome  her  dread  of  mar- 
rying one  whom  she  supposed  to  have 
been  her  husband's  murderer,  that 
Mihrunnisd  became  Jehdngfr's  wife,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  Light  of  the 
World.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
emperor's  government  resulted  from  this 
union  :  the  story  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  abiding  power  of  love,  and  it  goes 
far  to  redeem  the  character  of  this  dissi- 
pated emperor,  who  would  allow  nobody 
to  get  drunk  except  himself.  I  daresay, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  the  Light  of  the 
W^orld  must  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it  with 
htr  amorous  lord  ;  but  she  was  at  least 
devoted  to  him,  and  seriously  risked  her 
life  for  him  when  the  audacious  .Mahabat 
Khan  unexpectedly  made  him  a  prisoner. 
The  memory  of  these  faithful  lovers 
seems  still  to  linger  about  the  Nishat 
Bagh,  and  to  have  transferred  itself  into 
the  imperial  splendour  of  the  plane-trees, 
the  grateful  shadow  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  soft  dreamy  vista  over  the  placid 
lake. 

•  Voyage fs  de  Francois  Bermier,  eoniemnnt  In  De- 
tcription  des  Etats  du   Grand  Alegol.     Amsterdam, 

t  She  was  also,  for  a  time,  called  Nur  Mahall,  the 
Light  vi  the  Palace  ;  and  under  thin  name  mu^t  be  di»- 
tinRuishcd  from  the  c^ueen  o(  JchAnpir's  son.  Shah 
Jaiidn,  to  \vho3i  was  raxbcd  the  wonderful  Taj  Malul  at 
Agra. 
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Nearly  all  the  English  visitors  had  left 
Kashmir  before  I  reached  that  countr)'. 
and  this  gave  me  more  oj)|)ortunlty  of 
enjoying  the  societv  of  Mr.  Le  i*oer 
Wynne,  of  whom  It:  'y 

than  of  other  Indian  .j. 

Two  or  three  officers,  on  their  way  out  oC 
the  valley,  appeared  at  the  ff<*A^riC\\ 
and  a  couple  of   young   Knt'  r 

Colonials,  fre^h  from  the  ant 
cculd   see  little  to  admire   i  i 
but  the  only  resident  society 
was   a   fine   Frenchman,   a   %\\.\\ 
and  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  comr 
the  maharajah's  artillery,  a  soldier 
tune  ninety  years  of  age.    Colon? 

diner  was  born   on  the   shores  ot   - 

Superior,  and  had  wandered  into  Central 
Asia  at  an  early  period.  There  was 
something  almost  app.illing  to  hear  this 
ancient  warrior  discourse  of  what  have 
now  become  almost  prehistoric  times,  and 
relate  his  experiences  in  the  service  of 
Ranjft  Singh,  Shah  Shuja,  Dost  Moham- 
med, and  other  kings  and  chiefs  less 
known  to  fame.     If  (as  I  h  .  to 

believe)  he  occasionally  c  / 

with  his  own   experience,  it  i 
ly  be  wondered  at  considcrir.  -, 

and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  i..^.  .,-....'.*l 
facts  of  his  career.  Listening  to  his 
graphic  narrations,  Central  Asia  vividly 
appeared  as  it  was  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  Englishmen  could  trav- 
erse it  not  only  with  tolerable  safety, 
but  usually  as  honoured  guests. 

But  most  usually  the  resident  and  my- 
self spent  our  evenings  tSfr  i\-tfff.  no  one 
coming  in  except  an  old  A  rs" 

j/V,  whose  business  it  w  ^s 

upon  the  fire.     This  AbciKi  a 

sepoy,  and  was  the  only  man  i- 

ment   who   had  remainc  !  '  c 

time  of  the  Mutiny  —  "  »- 

less,  faithful  only  he  ;  "  .im..  ...v. 
of  his  character  extended  down  i: 

smallest  transactions.     He  look  a  , 

nal  but  respectful  interest  in  us,  clearly 
seeing  that  the  fire  must  be  kept  up, 
thouj^i  our  conversation  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed ;  so  he  would  steal  into  the 
room   as   quietly   as  •.  and  place 

logs  on  the  fire  as  ^  if   we  were 

dying  warriors  or  .Muj;al  em 
Wynne  himself  was  a  man  of  very 
esiing  mind  and  ch  .  '    ing  ai  once 

gentle  and   firm,   k  oi>en.   yet 

with  much  tact,  antl  -         *'      ' 

thought  with  very  \n 
student  he  had  **  " 

tionsin  attendi  y 

and    Fr-ir.r(\  ..  ^i 
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with  the  literature  of  these  countries,  as 
well  as  able  to  converse  fluently  in  their 
languages.  To  the  usual  Oriental  studies 
of  an  Indian  civilian,  he  had  added  a 
large  acquaintance  with  Persian  poetry, 
and  really  loved  the  country  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  chiefly  from  a  desire 
to  find  a  more  satisfactory  and  useful  ca- 
reer than  is  now  open  to  young  men  at 
home  with  little  or  no  fortune.  Perhaps 
he  was  too  much  of  a  student,  disposed 
to  place  too  high  a  value  on  purely  moral 
and  intellectual  influences,  and  too  much 
given  to  expect  that  young  officers  should 
renounce  all  the  follies  of  youth,  and  old 
fighting  colonels  conduct  themselves  as 
if  they  were  children  of  light.  That 
sprang,  however,  from  perfect  genuine- 
ness and  beauty  of  character,  to  which 
all  things  evil,  or  even  questionable, 
were  naturally  repulsive ;  and  it  was 
wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  tendency 
to  condemn  others,  being  simply  a  desire 
to  encourage  them  towards  good.  There 
was  not  a  little  of  the  pure  and  chival- 
rous nature  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Le 
Poer  Wynne  ;  and  he  might  also  be  com- 
pared in  character  to  the  late  Frederick 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  whose  sermons 
he  spoke  to  me  of  as  having  made  quite 
an  era  in  his  life.  European  culture  and 
thought  had  not  taught  him  to  under- 
value either  the  methods  or  the  results 
of  ''divine  philosophy,"  nor  had  his  mind 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  modern  reve- 
lations of  the  physical  universe,  though 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  them  ;  and 
his  departure  from  much  of  traditional 
theology  had  only  led  him  to  value  more 
the  abiding  truths  of  religion.  Our  con- 
versation related  only  in  part  to  the  East, 
and  ranged  over  many  fields  of  politics, 
philosophy,  and  literature.  I  cannot  re- 
call these  nights  at  Srinagar  without  min- 
gled sadness  and  pleasure.  It  never 
struck  me  then  that  we  were  in  a  house 
at  all;  but  rather  as  if  we  were  by  a 
camp-fire.  My  host  had  a  way  of  reclin- 
ing before  the  fire  on  the  floor  ;  the  flames 
of  the  wood  shot  up  brilliantly  ;  brown 
Abdiel  in  his  sheepskin  coat  suggested 
the  Indian  Caucasus  ;  and  instead  of 
the  gaudily  painted  wood-work  of  the 
residency,  I  felt  around  us  only  the  circle 
of  snowy  mountains,  and  above,  the  shin- 
ing hosts  of  heaven.  And  to  both  of  us 
this  was  a  camp-fire,  and  an  unexpected 
happy  meeting  in  the  wilderness  of  life. 
A  few  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Wynne, 
after  a  short  run  to  Europe  on  privilege 
leave,  returned  to  Calcutta,  in  order  to 
take  up  the  office  of   Foreign  Secretary 


during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Aitchison,  and 
died  almost  immediately  after.  He  had 
not  been  many  years  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  the  highest  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  his  future  career.  I  had  felt, 
however,  instinctively,  that  so  fine  an  or- 
ganization, both  mental  and  physical, 
must  either  "die  or  be  degraded  ;  "  and 
perhaps  it  was  with  some  subtle,  barely 
conscious  precognition  of  his  early  doom 
that  Wynne  rose  and  made  a  note  of  the 
lines  which  I  quoted  to  him  one  night 
when  we  were  speaking  of  the  early  death 
of  another  young  Indian  civilian  — 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.      But  not   the 
praise. 

But  praise,  or  fame,  as  here  used  by  Mil- 
ton and  some  of  our  older  writers,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  notoriety  of 
the  world,  which  almost  any  ecceatricity, 
vulgarity,  self-assertion,  or  accidental 
success  may  command.  It  is  even  some- 
thing more  than  the  "good  and  honest 
report"  of  the  multitude,  or  the  approval 
of  the  better-minded  of  the  human  race, 
both  of  which  judgments  must  often  pro- 
ceed on  very  imperfect  and  misleading 
grounds.  Milton  himself  expressed  the 
truest  meaning  of  fame  when  Phoebus 
touched  his  trembling  ears,  and,  immedi- 
ately after  the  passage  just  quoted,  he 
went  on  to  say  — 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistening  foil 
Set  off  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies, 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed. 

It  may  be  fancied  that  the  poet  is 
rather  inconsistent  here,  because  he  be- 
gins by  speaking  of  fame  as  "  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds;"  and  surely  it 
can  hardly  be  an  infirmity  to  value  the 
judgment  which  proceeds  from  the  "per- 
fect witness  of  all-judging  Jove."  But 
there  is  no  inconsistency  when  the  whole 
passage  in  "  Lycidas  "  is  considered,  be- 
ginning, "  Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  inces- 
sant  care "     The   argument  is  that 

it  must  matter  nothing,  seeing  that  when 
we  expect  to  find  the  guerdon  and  break 
out  into  sudden  blaze,  then  comes  Fate 
with  the  abhorred  shears  ;  but  to  this 
Phoebus  answers  reprovingly  that  fame  is 
not  of  mortal  growth,  and  only  lives  and 
spreads  above.  This  suggests  a  double 
life  even   now,  and  identifies  fame  with 
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our  own  better  existence.  There  is  no  i  Vignc  ;  and  it  is  curious  honr  much  io- 
8ubjcct,  however,  on  which  men  arc  so  j  formation  we  owe  to  tliem,  and  how  re- 
peatedly that  information  has  been  pro- 
duced  by  later  writers,  apparently  without 
any  attempt  to  verify  it,  or  to  correct  it 
up  to  date.  Three  books  on  Kashmir, 
however,  which  hav    '  .cry 

the 

■m 

^h- 

ted 


apt  to  deceive  themselves  as  when  appeal 

ing^  to  a  higher  and    unseen  judgment  : 

probably  few  criminals  go   to  execution 

without  a  deceiving  belief  that  Heaven 

will  be  more  merciful  to  them  than  man 

has  been,  because  they  can  shelter  theni-  '  recently,  will  be  f 

selves  under  the  truth  that  Heaven  alone  I  traveller  of  our  day 


knows  what  their  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions have  been,  forgetting  that  it  alone 
also  knows  their  opportunities  and  the 
full  wickedness  of  their  life.  Every  man 
should  mistrust  himself  when  he  looks 
forward  to  that  higher  fame  with  any 
other  feeling  t'.ian  one  of  having  been  an 
unprofitable  servant  ;  and  even  this  feel- 
ing should  be  mistrusted  when  it  goes 
into  words  rather  than  to  the  springs  of 
action.  It  is  in  the  general  idea,  and  as 
regards  others  rather  than  ourselves,  that 
the  consolation  of  Milton's  noble  lines 
may  be  found.  The  dread  severance  of 
the  abhorred  shears  extends  not  merely 
to  the  lives  of  the  young  and  promising, 
but  to  all  in  human  life  which  is  beauti- 
ful and  good.  What  avails  the  closest 
companionship,  the  fondest  love,  before 
the  presence  of  Death  the  separator?  In 
even  an  ordinary  life  how  many  bright 
promises  have  been  destroyed,  how  many 
dearest  ties  severed,  and  how  many  dark 
regrets  remain  !  For  that  there  is  no 
consolation  worth  speaking  of  except  the 
faith  that  all  which  was  good  and  beauti- 
ful here  below  still  lives  and  blooms 
above. 

There  are  several  very  beautiful  or 
striking  places  about  the  sources  of  the 
Jhelam  whicl;  no  visitor  to  Kashmir 
should  omit  to  see.  Islamabad  can  be 
reached  in  two  days  by  boat,  if  the  river 
is  not  in  flood  ;  and  the  mat  awning  of 
the  boats  lets  down  close  to  the  gunwale. 


of  these  is  "  A  Vocabul.ary 
miri  Lingu.igc,"  by  the  1.*;.  . 
medical  missionary,  Dr.  W.  J.  Elmslie, 
published  by  the  Church  Missionarr 
House  in  London  in  1872.  It  is  a  smaU 
volume,  and  gives  the  Kashmiri  for  a 
great  number  of  Eniilish  words,  as  well 
as  the  English  for  Kashmiri  ones  ;  and 
he  has  managed  to  compress  into  it  1 
large  amount  of  valuable  and  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  the  vaUcy,  its 
products  and  its  inhabitants.  To  aoj 
one  who  has  a  talent  for  1 .  .  or 

who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  <  ia 

acquiring  them,  it  will  be  luj :»u  a  very 
easy  matter  to  learn  to  speak  a  little 
modern  Kashmiri,  whic!>  's  "<-»r!y  alto- 
gether a  colloquial  lang ;;  lor  this 
purpose  Dr.  Elmslie's  v  ^  — the 
fruit  of  six  laborious  se  1  it  in  the 
country  —  will  be  found  :  e.  The 
acquisition  of  this  language  is  also  ren- 
dered easy  by  its  relationship  to  those  of 
India  and  Persia.  The  largest  number  of 
its  words,  or  about  forty  per  cent.,  are 
said  to  be  Persian  ;  Sanscrit  gives  twenty- 
five  ;  Ilindiisthani,  fifteen;  Arabic,  ten; 
and  the  Turanian  dialects  of  Central 
Asia,  fifteen.  The  letters  of  ancient 
Kasiimiri  closely  resemble  those  of  San- 
scrit, and  are  read  only  by  a  very  few  of 
the  Hindu  priests  in  Kishmir ;  and  it  Is 
from  these  that  the  Tibetan  characters 
appear  to  have  been  taken.  The  second 
important  work  to  which  I  allude  has  not 


so  as  to  form  a  comfortable  closed  apart- 1  been  published  at  all,  having  been  pre- 
ment  for  night.  In  late  autumn  at  least,  pared  "for  political  and  military  refer- 
the  waters  of  Kashmir  are  so  warm,  as  jencc"  for  the  use  of  the  government  of 
compared  with  the  evening  and  nigiu  air,  I  India.  It  is  *'  A  Gazetecr  of  Kashmir 
that  towards  afternoon  an  extraordinary  I  and  the  adj.iccnt  districts  of  Kishtwdr, 
amount  of  steam  begins  to  rise  from  1  Badrawdr,  Jamii,  Naoshcra 
them.  But  tiie  air  is  exceedingly  dry  [  the  Valley  of  the  Kishen  G 
notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  i  tain  Ellison  Bates.  '" 


ad 


water  in  the  valley,  and  the  frequent 
showers  of  rain  which  fall  ;  and  there  is 
very  little  wind  in  Kashmir,  which  is  an 
immense  comfort,  especially  for  dwellers 
in  tents.  There  is  now  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  information  in  regard  to  Kash- 
mir amply  sufficient  to  guide  the  visitor. 
The  older  books  on  that  country  are  well 
enough  known,  such  as  those  of  Berni- 


This   volume    was  .ad 

will  be  found  very  u^nwi  i..  i.iv.m.-  who 
can  get  hold  of  it.  The  principal  places 
in  the  valley,  and  In  the  dis^,.  ..;  -nrn- 
tioned  above,  arc  enumerate  ic- 

ally  and  ilcscribed  ;  and  ihcr  _  ,  .riy 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  which 
routes  arc  detailed  in  such  a  minner  that 
the  traveller  will   know  what  he  has   to 


er,  Jacqucmout,  Moorcroft,    Hiigel,   and 'expect  upoa  them.     It  has  also  an  intro- 
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duction  which  contains  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  country  generally,  but  a 
great  deal  of  this  has  been  taken  from 
the  older  writers,  and  some  of  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  verified.  In  this 
respect  Dr.  Elmslie's  "  Kashmiri  Vocab- 
ulary "  affords  more  original  information 
than  Captain  Bates's  "Gazetteer,"  but 
the  latter  will  be  found  a  very  valuable 
work  of  reference.  The  third  volume  I 
speak  of  is  of  a  less  learned  description, 
and  is  "The  Kashmir  Handbook:  a 
Guide  for  Visitors,  with  Map  and  Routes. 
By  John  Ince,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Ser- 
vice ;  "  and  was  published  at  Calcutta  in 
1872.  This  work  is  not  free  from  errors, 
as  notably  in  its  rendering  of  the  Persian 
inscriptions  on  the  Takht-i-Suliman,  and 
it  indiscriminately  heaps  togetlier  a  good 
deal  of  information  from  various  sources  : 
it  is  also  very  costly  for  its  size  ;  and  the 
arrangement  is  not  very  good  ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  useful  guide-book. 
Armed  with  these  three  recently  published 
volumes,  the  visitor  to  Kashmir  is  sup- 
plied with  all  the  information  which  an 
ordinary  traveller  requires  in  going 
through  a  strange  country ;  but  their 
maps  are  not  satisfactory,  and  he  will  do 
well  to  supply  himself  with  the  five-mile- 
to-the-inch  sheets  of  the  "Trigonometri- 
cal Survey."  The  antiquarian  may  con- 
sult Cunningham's  "  Ancient  Geography 
of  India,"  published  in  London  in  1871, 
and  Lieutenant  Cole's  "  Illustrations  of 
Ancient  Buildings  in  Kashmir."  P'or  the 
sportsman  there  are  "  Brinkman's  Rifle 
in  Kashmir,"  and  several  other  books, 
more  or  less  of  a  light  character.  Ber- 
nier,  the  first  of  all  the  European  trav- 
ellers in  Kashmir  since  possibly  Marco 
Polo,  is  exceedingly  good  ;  Jacquemont's 
Letters  are  graphic  and  amusing,  though 
full  of  insane  vanity;  and  Moorcroft 
gathered  himself  much  more  information 
regarding  the  country  than  almost  any 
other  traveller  has  done,  for  Elmslie  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  res- 
ident. 

At  Pdndrathan,  not  far  up  the  Jhelam 
from  Srinagar,  we  came  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  capital  of  .the  Kashmir  valley, 
and  on  a  very  ruinous  old  temple  situated 
in  the  middle  of  a  tank,  or  rather  pond. 
The  name  of  this  place  affords  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  Kashmir  antiquities  ;  Dr. 
Ince,  Captain  Bates,  and  Lieut.  Cole,  fol- 
lowing General  Cunningham,  deriving  it 
from  Puranadhisthana,  or  "the  old  chief 
city"  —  while  Dr.  Elmslie,  adopting  its 
Kashmir  sound   Pandrenton,  derives    it 


'  from  Darendun  and  his  five  sons  the 
famous  Pandus.  Hiigel,  again,  made  the 
mistake  of  calling  it  a  Budhist  temple, 
though  it  is  clearly  Hindu,  and  associat- 
ed with  the  Naga  or  snake-worship.  The 
water  round  this  temple  makes  an  exam- 
ination of  the  interior  difficult  ;  but  Cap- 
tain Bates  says  that  the  roof  is  covered 
with  sculpture  of  such  purely  classic  de- 
sign, that  any  uninitiated  person  who  saw 
it  on  paper  would  at  once  take  it  for  a 
sketch  from  a  Greek  or  Roman  original. 
This  suggests  actual  Greek  influence  ; 
and  Cunningham  says,  in  connection  with 
the  fluted  columns,  porches,  and  pedi- 
ments of  Martand, —  "I  feel  convinced 
myself  that  several  of  the  Kashmirian 
forms,  and  many  of  the  details,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  temples  of  the  Kabulian 
Greeks,  while  the  arrangements  of  the 
interior  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  parts  were  of  Hindu  origin." 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  these 
Kashmir  ruins  may  have  belonged  to  an 
earlier  age,  and  have  had  an  influence 
upon  Greek  architecture  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  influenced  by  it ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  this  beautiful  little  temple, 
with  its  profusion  of  decoration,  and  grey 
with  antiquity,  stands  alone,  a  curious 
remnant  of  a  lost  city  and  a  bygone  age 
—  the  city,  according  to  tradition,  having 
been  burned  by  King  Abhimanu  in  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Camping  for  the  night  some  way  above 
this,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  I  saw  some  magnificent  hunting- 
dogs  of  the  maharajah,  which  bounded  on 
their  chains,  and  could  hardly  be  held  by 
their  keepers  on  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
accustomed figure.  They  were  longer 
and  higher  than  Tibetan  mastiffs,  and 
had  some  resemblance  in  hair  and  shape 
to  Newfoundlands,  but  were  mostly  of  a 
brown  and  yellow  colour.  The  men  in 
charge  said  these  dogs  were  used  for 
hunting  down  large  game,  especially  leop- 
ards and  wolves,  and  they  were  certainly 
formidable  creatures  ;  but  the  ordinary 
dogs  of  Kashmir  are  very  poor  animals, 
even  excluding  the  pariahs.  Bates  says 
that  the  wild  dog  exists  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  as  Lir  and  Maru  Wardwan, 
hunts  in  packs,  and,  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  will  destroy  children,  and  even 
grown  persons. 

At  Bijbehara,  immediately  above  which 
the  Jhelam  begins  to  narrow  consider- 
ably, there  is  one  of  those  numerous  and 
exquisitely  picturesque-looking  Kashmir 
bridges,  resting  on  large  square  supports 
formed  of  logs  of  wood  laid  transversely, 
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with  trees  gro\vin;j  out  of  tliem  and  ovcr- 
shaclowin«j  ihe  bi  klj2;e  itself.  Tl»i»  town 
has  four  hundred  houses  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing analysis,  given  by  Captain  Bates,  of 
the  inliabitanls  of  these  houses,  affords  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  occupations  of  a 
Kashmir  town  or  large  village:  Moham- 
medan zemindars  or  proprietors,  eighty 
liouses  ;  Mohammedan  shopkeepers,  six- 
ty-five ;  Hindu  shopkeepers,  fifteen ; 
Brahmins,  eigiit ;  pundits,  twenty  ;  gold- 
smiths, ten  ;  bakers,  five  ;  washermen, 
five  ;  cloth-weavers,  nine  ;  blacksmiths, 
five;  carpenters,  four;  toy-makers,  one  ; 
surgeons  (query,  phlebolomists),  two ; 
physicians,  three  ;  leather-workers,  five  ; 
milk-sellcrs,  seven  ;  cow-keepers,  two ; 
fishermen  ten  ;  fish-sellers  seven  ;  butch- 
ers eight  ;  musicians,  two  ;  carpet-mak- 
ers, two  ;  blanket-makers,  three  ;  Syud 
(descendant  of  the  prophet),  one;  vitil- 
las  (Mohammedan  clergymen),  twelve  ; 
pir  zadas  (saints  !),  forty  ;  fakirs,  twenty. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  a  fourth  of 
the  four  hundred  houses  are  occupied  by 
the  so-called  ministers  of  religion  ;  and 
that  the  landed  gentry  are  almost  all  Mo- 
hammedan, though  the  people  of  that  re- 
ligion com|)lain  of  their  diminished  po- 
sition under  the  present  Hindii  (Sikh) 
Raj  in  Kashmir.  For  these  four  hundred 
houses  there  are  ten  mosques,  beside 
eight  smaller  shrines  and  several  Hindu 
temples,  yet  the  Kashmiris  are  far  from 
being  a  religious  people  as  compared  with 
the  races  of  India  generally.  Let  us  con- 
sider how  an  English  village  of  four  thou- 
sand or  six  thousand  people  would  flourish 
if  it  were  burdened  in  this  way  by  a  fourth 
of  its  population  being  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  great  part  ruffians  without 
family  lies. 

It  is  a  very  rough  and  uncertain  calcu- 
lation which  sets  down  the  population  of 
Kashmir  at  half  a  million.  The  whole 
population  of  the  dominions  of  the  ma- 
harajah  is  said  to  be  a  million  and  a  half, 
but  that  includes  Jamii,  which  is  much 
more  populous  than  Kashmir.  Captain 
Bates  says  that  the  esiimate  of  ll»e  ma- 
harajah's  government,  founded  on  a  par- 
tial census  taken  in  1S69.  gave  only  475,- 
000  ;  but  that  is  better  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  year  1835,  when  oppression, 
f)estilence,  an^l  famine  had  reduced  it  so 
ow  as  two  hundred  thousand.  It  is, 
however,  not  for  want  of  producing  that 
the  population  is  small  ;  for,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  "it  is  said  thai 
every  woman  has,  at' an  average,  ten  to 
fourteen   children."     I  do  not  quite  un- 


derstand  this   kind  of    avera; 


but  it 


seems  to  mean  that  on  an  average,  every 
woman  has  twelve  children.  T.iatshowt 
a  prodigious  fecunditv,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  wc  learn  that  the  pro- 
portion of  men  to  women  is  as  three  to 
one.  This  disproportion  is  produced  by 
the  infamous  export  of  young  girls  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  nn?!  it  it 
impossible   that  such  a  in  be 

carried  on  without  the  cont  .  the 

government,  or,  at  least,  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  government  ofBci.ils.  Dr. 
Klmslie's  estimate  of  the  popuhition  of 
Kashmir,  including  tlie  surrounding 
countries  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  was  402,700 — of  these 
seventy-five  thousand  bci""  ??  <«'!iis. 
312,700  being  Surf   Mohari)  .nd 

fifteen  thousand  Shias.     Hi  •.•  of 

the  population  of  Srinagar  was  127.000; 
but  the  census  of  the  government  in 
1869,  gave  135,003  for  that  city. 

At  night  our  boatmen  used  to  catch 
fish  by  holding  a  light  over  the  wattr  io 
shallow  places  and  transfixing  the  fish 
with  short  spears.  So  plentiful  arc 
these  creatures,  that  between  two  and 
three  dozen  were  caught  in  about  half  an 
hour,  and  many  of  them  above  a  pound 
weight.  I  cannot  say  much  of  ihere, 
however,  as  articles  of  diet.  The  flesh 
was  insipid  and  soft  as  putty,  and  they 
were  as  full  of  bones  as  a  seri>ent  Vigne 
acutely  observed  that  the  common  Hi- 
mdliyan  trout  varies  so  much  in  colour  and 
appearance,  according  to  its  age,  season, 
and  feeding-ground,  that  the  Kashmiris 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  out  that 
there  are  several  species  of  it  instead  of 
one.  Bates  mentions  eleven  kinds  of 
fish  as  existent  in  the  waters  of  Kashmir : 
but,  with  one  exception,  all  the  fish  I 
had  the  fortune  to  see  seemed  of  one 
species,  and  were  the  same  in  appear- 
ance as  those  which  abound  in  prodig- 
ious quantities  in  the  sacred  tanks  and 
the  ponds  in  the  gardens  of  the  .Mogul 
emperors.  The  exception  w.is  a  large 
fish,  of  which  my  servants  partook  on 
cur  way  to  the  Wular  Lake,  and  which 
made  them  violently  sick.  n!mslie 
agrees  with  Vijjne  in  mer. 
six  varieties,  and  says  that  t 
Kashmir,  as  well  as  the  .M 
cat  fish.  Fly-fishing  is  pur 
visitois  to  this  country,  but 
not  rise  readily  to  the  ilv.  an 
he  found  that  kind  of  fis 
profitable  employment. 
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mentions  several  places  where  good  casts 
are  to  be  had,  but  otherwise  he  affords 
Piscator  no  information. 

Islamabad  is  a  fine  name,  and  the  town 
which  it  denotes  is  the  terminus  of  the 
navigation  of  the  upper  Jhelam.  Boats  do 
not  go  quite  up  to  it,  but  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  it,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
highly  interesting  places  round  it  wiJiin 
a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  Though  the 
second  town  in  the  province,  it  has  only 
about  fifteen  hundred  houses,  and  its 
population  is  a  little  doubtful,  as  the  sta- 
tistician leaves  us  at  liberty  to  calculate 
from  ten  to  thirty  inhabitants  to  the 
house.  It  lies  beneath  the  apex  of  the 
table-land,  about  four  hundred  feet  higher, 
on  which  the  ruins  of  Martand  are  sit- 
uated. By  the  Hindus  it  is  called  Anat 
Nag;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  notice 
the  number  of  Nags  there  are  in  Kash- 
mir in  general,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
country  in  particular,  as  the  name  relates 
to  the  old  serpent-worship  of  the  coun- 
try. The  present  town  of  Islamabad  is  a 
miserable  place,  though  it  supports  no 
less  than  fifteen  Mohammedan  temples, 
and  its  productions  are  shawls,  saddle- 
cloths, and  rugs.  At  the  Anat  Nag, 
where  the  sacred  tanks  are  alive  with 
thousands  of  tame  fish,  there  are  fine 
plane-trees  and  a  large  double-storeyed 
building  for  respectable  travellers.  I 
only  stopped  for  breakfast ;  but  a  very 
short  experience  of  the  interior  of  that 
building  drove  me  out  into  a  summer- 
house  in  the  garden.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  fleas  in  the  larger  edifice  were 
at  all  unanimous,  they  could  easily  push 
the  traveller  out  of  bed.  The  water  of 
the  sacred  tanks  proceeds  from  springs, 
and  is  slightly  sulphureous  in  character, 
which  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
health  of  the  fish;  but  it  is  strictly  for- 
bidden to  kill  these  fish. 

At  Islamabad,  when  I  visited  it,  a 
good  many  newly-plucked  crocus-flowers 
were  in  course  of  being  dried  in  order  to 
make  saffron,  though  the  great  beds  of 
this  plant  are  farther  down  the  Jhelam. 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  emperor  Je- 
hangir  —  the  m.in  who  would  let  nobody 
get  drunk  except  himself — when  he 
says,  in  his  journal,  of  these  crocus- 
flowers,  "  Their  appearance  is  best  at  a 
distance,  and  when  plucked  they  emit  a 
strong  smell."  With  some  humour  Je- 
bdngir  goes  on  to  say  —  ''  My  attendants 
were  all  seized  with  a  headache  ;  and  al- 
though I  myself  was  intoxicated  with 
liquor  at  the  time,  I  also  felt  my  head  af- 
fected."    One  would   like   to   know  how 


the  Light  of  the  World  was  affected  on 
this  occasion,  but  history  is  silent  ;  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  only  Tmolus  loved  to 
adorn  his  head  with  crocus-flowers,  as 
we  learn  from  the  first  Georgic  of  Vir- 

Nonne  vides  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 
India  mittet  ebur,  molles  sua  thura  Sabasi, 

Notwithstanding  their  odious  smell  when 
fresh,  these  saffron-flowers,  when  dried, 
are  much  valued  as  condiment  for  food, 
as  medicine,  and  as  supplying  one  of  the 
colours  with  which  Hindus  make  some  of 
their  caste-marks.  The  saffron  is  called 
ko/io^\n  the  Kashmiri  language  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Elmslie,  i8o  grains  of  saffron 
—  the  dried  stigmata  of  the  Crocus  sati- 
vus  —  bring  nearly  a  shilling  in  the  val- 
ley itself.  In  good  seasons  about  two 
thousand  traks  of  it  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  valley,  and  a  irak  seems  to  be 
equal  to  nearly  ten  pounds  English.  Oc- 
tober is  the  season  for  collecting  the  flow- 
ers. A  dry  soil  is  said  to  be  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  them  ;  and  in  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  they  exhaust  the  soil  so 
much,  that  eight  years  are  often  allowed 
to  elapse  before  growing  it  again  on  the 
exhausted  ground. 

The  garden  at  Islamabad  was  full  of 
soldiers,  priests,  and  beggars  ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  move  on  five  miles  to  Biwan,  on 
the  Liddar,  where  there  is  a  similar  grove 
and  fish-ponds,  but  far  more  secluded 
and  with  more  magnificent  trees.  This 
is  a  delightful  place,  and  almost  no  one 
was  to  be  found  in  the  enclosure  round 
the  tanks,  which  are  held  specially  sa- 
cred. On  the  way  thither  I  passed  large 
flocks  of  ponies  on  graze,  this  part  of 
Kashmir  being  famous  for  its  breed. 
They  are  not  in  anv  respect,  except  size, 
to  be  compared  with  the  ponies  of  Tib- 
et ;  but  they  are  tolerably  sure-footed, 
and  can  continue  pretty  long  daily  jour- 
neys. At  Srinagar  I  had  purchased,  for 
my  own  use,  a  Khiva  horse,  from  a  Pan- 
]xb\  colonel  and  well-known  sportsman. 
It  had  been  brought  down  to  India  in 
the  year  1872  by  the  envoy  wliom  the 
Khan  of  Khiva  sent  to  Lord  Northbrook 
to  ask  for  assistance  against  the  Rus- 
sians—  a  request  which  was  politely  but 
firmly  declined.  This  animal  was  of  an 
iron-grey  colour,  with  immensely  thick, 
soft,  short  hair,  and  was  of  extraordinary 
thickness  and  length  in  the  body,  and  so 
shaped  that  a  crupper  was  required  to 
keep  the  saddle  from  slipping  on  its 
shoulders.  Nothing  startled  it  ;  it  was 
perfectly  sure-footed,  and  could  go  long 
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journeys  amonpj  the  mountains ;  but, 
ihougli  it  had  been  shod,  its  feet  soon 
got  sore  when  I  rode  it  with  any  rapidity 
along  the  plains.  Its  favourite  pace  was 
an  artificially  produced  one,  which  con- 
sisted chieHy  in  moving  the  two  feet  on 
one  side  simultaneously,  and  in  that  way, 
which  was  rather  an  easy  pace,  it  went 
almost  as  fast  as  it  could  trot  or  canter. 

The  caves  of  Bhumju,  in  a  limestone 
cliff  near  to  Bawan,  do  not  present  very 
much  of  interest.  One  of  them  pene- 
trates indefinitely  into  the  mountain,  and 
the  belief  is  that  it  goes  on  for  twenty 
miles  at  least ;  but  it  gets  so  narrow  and 
low,  that  I  was  fain  to  come  to  a  stop  af- 
ter going  about  two  hundred  paces  with 
Jighled  torches.  Dr.  Ince,  in  his  Kash- 
mir hand-book,  calls  it  the  "  Long  Cave," 
and  says  that  it  "  inay  be  traversed  for 
about  2iofeet;  beyond  this  the  passage 
becomes  too  small  to  admit  a  man,  even 
when  crawling,  so  that  its  total  length 
cannot  be  ascertained;  the  natives,  how- 
ever, believe  it  to  be  interminable.  It  is 
the  abode  of  numerous  bats,  and  the 
rock  in  many  places  is  beautifully  honey- 
combed by  the  action  of  water,  which 
is  constantly  trickling  from  the  high- 
er portions  of  the  roof."  The  water 
does  trickle  down  upon  one  beautifully, 
but  the  honeycombing  of  the  rock  is  the 
deposits  of  lime  made  by  the  water;  and 
even  within  the  two  hundred  f^et  a  sense 
of  pressure  is  experienced  from  the  rock- 
walls.  Of  course  I  was  told  all  sorts  of 
stories  as  to  what  lies  beyond,  such  as 
great  galleries,  halls,  sculptures,  inscrip- 
tions, rivers,  waterfalls,  evil  demons, 
gods,  goddesses,  and  so  forth.  All  this 
sounded  very  interesting  and  enticing: 
but  worming  along  a  small  aperture  is  by 
no  means  suited  to  my  constitution  or 
tastes,  so  I  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
said  to  myself,  *'  Let  General  Cunning- 
ham creep  up  it  :  he  is  paid  for  looking 
after  the  archaeology  of  India."  About 
fifty  feet  from  the  entrance  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  opening  from  the  left  of  it. 
there  is  a  small  cave-temple.  In  a  still 
smaller  excavated  room,  nearer  the  en- 
trance, there  are  the  bones  of  a  human 
being;  but  skeletons  are  not  scarce  in 
Kashmir,  and  no  particular  antiquarian 
interest  attaches  to  these  remains.  An- 
other cave  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  reached  by  Ladders  and 
very  steep  stone  steps,  shows  more  traces 
of  human  workmanship.  This  is  called 
the  ''Temple  Cave."  At  its  entrance  there 
is  a  fine  trefoil  arch,  and  on  one  of  the 
platforms    inside    there    is    what    luce 


speaks  of  as  "a  Hir.  -  built  of 

stone,  of  pyramidal  >  .'t    Ti  !  4 

feet  square,  and  one  of  il. 
specimens  of  this  style  of 
be  seen  in  any  part  of  il.'  1 

examined  this  cave  rather  ,  and 

took  no  notes  concen.  1  (  moot 

speak  with  absolute  but    my 

recollection   of  this    i  ^    ••  ? 

perfect  specimen  of 

it   was   a  somewhat   ^  .  ,      ^.   ...  ^c 

ihii^am,  an  emblem  which  need  not  be 
explained  to  polite  readers. 

On  the  sides  of  the  bridle-path  from 
these  caves  to  the  table-land  al>ove,  suc- 
cessive lake-beaches  were  distinctly  visi- 
ble. Geology  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  old  tradition  that  the  great 
valley  of  Kashmir  was  once  a  magnifi- 
cent lake,  which  has  now  subsided,  lear- 
ing  only  remnants  of  itself  here  and 
there.  The  name  of  this  ancient  bke 
was  Sahtfsar,  and  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding it  were  thickly  peopled.  The 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  the  lake  be- 
came the  abode  of  a  tcrriblo  im  v.^'rr 
called   Yaldeo,  who,   after  dcv  I 

the  fish  there  were  in  the  gr'  :, 

proceeded  to  appease  his  hunger  by  de- 
vouring the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing hills,  who,  in  consequence,  had  to  fly 
into  the  higher  mountains  above.  At  this 
stage  the  traditional  rishi,  or  holv  roan, 
makes  his  appearance  on  the  field :  his 
name  was  Kashaf,  and  his  great  sanctity 
had  given  him  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  This  holy  man  proceeded  to 
the  north-west  end  of  the  lake,  where  the 
Jhelam  now  issues  from  the  valley  at 
iiaramula,  struck  the  ground  with  hi?;  tri- 
dent, and  the  opening  earth  caused  the 
waters  of  the  lake  to  disappear,  which 
soon  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
monster  Yaldeo.  Hence  the  name  Kash- 
mir, which  is  made  out  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  Kashafmar,  the  place  or  country 
of  Kashaf,  the  r/j///,  wlio  may  thus  be 
said  to  have  made  it.  As  to  the  truth  or 
probability  of  this  story  a?>out  Kishaf,  I 
need  say  nothing.    The  llindii  i 

round  upon  us  and  argue  :  "  ¥• 
age  of  miracles  is  over,  ami 
show  no  modern  ones  In  supp  r 

religion  more  probable  or  less  j... .  .v  ..i 
appearance  than  those  which  the  m.asses 
of  this  co'i'^frv  lM.!ieve  that  our  de- 
votees still  h.  As  the  age  of 
•  miracles  is;  lu,  f  o.  iinV.  »  *v.  is 
'  for  us  the  age  for  the  incai 
pearancc  on  earth  of  our  g 
you  would  not  be  here.  T.»is  wc  li.vc 
long    been    taught,   and    see    abuadaal 
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reason  to  believe,  is  the  Kala  Yogi,  or 
Black  Age,  when  the  gods  have  retired 
from  the  earth  ;  but  that  does  not  prove 
they  have  never  been  here  before.  We 
find  that  even  the  rationalistic  Socrates 
did  not  deny  the  actual  existence  of  the 
gods  of  Greece  ;  and  that  in  an  age  of 
culture  and  criticism,  the  historian  Plu- 
tarch thoroughly  believed  in  them.  Is 
the  universal  belief  of  whole  nations 
and  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  for 
tens  of  centuries,  to  go  for  nothing  in 
elucidation  and  proof  of  the  past  history 
of  the  human  race  .''  If  so,  what  impor- 
tance, what  value,  can  we  attach  to  the 
reasoning  and  conclusions  of  a  few 
Western  scientific  men  and  critical  his- 
torians who  have  formed  a  school  within 
the  last  century  ?  The  probability  would 
be  that  they,  too,  have  fallen  into  delu- 
sion, and  are  blindly  leading  the  blind. 
It  is  more  rational  to  believe  that  the 
gods  of  ancient  Greece  and  India  really 
existed,  as  at  the  time  they  were  univer- 
sally believed  to  exist,  and  that  they  have 
have  now,  alas  !  passed  away  from  this 
portion  of  the  universe,  or  have  ceased 
to  display  themselves  to  the  degraded 
human  race." 

Some  way  up  on  the  table-land,  in  a 
now  lonely  and  desolate  position,  which 
commands  the  great  valley  of  Kashmir,  I 
found  the  wonderful  ruin  of  the  great 
temple  of  Martand.  Vigne  was  quite 
justified  in  saying  that,  "as  an  isolated 
ruin,  this  deserves,  on  account  of  its  soli- 
tary and  massive  grandeur,  to  be  ranked, 
not  only  as  the  first  ruin  of  the  kind  in 
Kashmir,  but  as  one  of  the  noblest 
amongst  the  architectural  relics  of  antiq- 
uity that  are  to  be  seen  in  any  country." 
According  to  tradition,  a  large  city  once 
stood  round  it — and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  such  may  have  been  the  case  ; 
but  now  this  wonderful  ruin  stands  alone 
in  solitary  unrelieved  glory.  It  is  strange, 
in  this  secluded  Eastern  country,  where 
the  works  of  min  are  generally  so  mean, 
and  surrounded  by  these  lofty  snowy 
mountains,  to  come  upon  a  ruin  which, 
though  so  different  in  character,  might 
yet  vie  with  the  finest  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture,  in  its  noble 
dimensions,  in  its  striking  and  beautiful 
form,  in  the  gigantic  stones  of  which  it  is 
composed,  in  its  imposing  position,  and 
by  the  manner  in  wiiich  gloom  and  gran- 
deur are  softened  by  its  exquisite  pillars, 
and  its  delicate  though  now  half-defaced 
ornamentation. 

This  temple  is  situated  within  an  ob- 
long colonnade,  composed  of  fluted  pil- 


lars and  decaying  trefoil  arches  and  walls. 
It  rises  above  these  in  such  perfect 
majesty  that  one  can  hardly  believe  its 
present  height  is  only  about  forty  feet. 
Its  majestic  outlines  are  combined  with 
rich  and  elaborate  details  ;  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  these,  or  even  of  its  outlines, 
would  give  no  idea  of  its  grand  general 
effect,  while  desolation  and  silence  are 
around.  Moreover,  as  Captain  Bates  re- 
marks, "  It  overlooks  the  finest  view  in 
Kashmir,  and  perhaps  in  the  known 
world.  Beneath  it  lies  the  paradise  of 
the  East,  with  its  sacred  streams  and 
glens,  its  brown  orchards  and  green 
fields,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vast 
snowy  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks  seem 
to  smile  upon  the  beautiful  vallev  be- 
low." 

Baron  Hiigel  asserts  of  this  ancient 
ruin,  which  lie  calls  by  its  name  of  Korau 
Pandau,  or,  more  usually,  Pandu-Koru, 
that  it  *'ovves  its  existence  and  name  to 
the  most  ancient  dynasty  of  Kashmir. 
The  great  antiquity  of  the  ruin  will  be 
acknowledged,  therefore,  when  I  remind 
the  reader  that  the  Pandu  dynasty 
ended  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  after  governing  Kashmir, 
according  to  their  historians,  nearly  one 
thousand  three  hundred  years."  That 
would  give  an  antiquity  of  nearly  five 
thousand  years  to  this  temple :  later 
archceologists,  however,  are  more  mod- 
erate in  their  demands  upon  our  belief, 
and  set  it  down  as  erected  between  a.d. 
370  and  500 ;  but  the  reasons  for  this  are 
by  no  means  conclusive.  When  one 
knows  nothing  about  the  history  of  an 
ancient  temple,  it  is  always  safe  to  call 
it  a  temple  of  the  sun  ;  but  in  this  case 
there  is  some  support  for  the  supposition 
in  the  Sanscrit  meaning  of  the  word 
Martand.  That,  however,  does  not  throw 
any  light  upon  its  age  ;  and  we  may  as 
well  ascribe  it  to  the  Pandu  dynasty  as 
to  any  other  period  of  ancient  history. 
Kashmir  may  have  been  the  mountain- 
retreat  where  Pandu  himself  died  before 
his  five  sons  began  to  enact  the  scenes  of 
the  "  Mahabharata  ;  "  but  modern  Indian 
archaeologists  have  got  into  a  way  of  con- 
structing serious  history  out  of  very 
slight  and  dubious  references.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  first 
synthetical  inquiries,  as  conducted  by 
Lassen  in  particular,  yielded  such  magnif- 
icent historical  resuUs,  that  later  anti*- 
quaries  have  been  under  a  natural  temp- 
tation to  raise  startling  edifices  out  of 
much  more  slender  and  dubious  material. 
Hiigel's  date  is  quite  as  good  as   that  oi 
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AD.  370 ;  and  where  all  is  pretty  much 
speculation,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  de- 
cide. I 
I3ut  sufficient   is    dimly    seen   in    the 
mists  of  antiquity  to  reveal  something  of 
the  past,  as  we  stand  by  this  ancient  tem- 
ple and  gaze  over  the  Valley  of   Roses. ' 
A  temple  such  as  Mdrtand,  and  the  citv  ; 
which  once  stood  in  its   neighbourhood, 
would  not.  in  all  probability,  have  found  ; 
a  place  on  this  plateau,  except  at  a  period  ! 
when  liie  valley  was  a  great  lake.     Ilence  j 
we    may  presume  that  this    temple   and  j 
city  of  the    Pandus  belonged  to   a  very  ; 
ancient  period  when    the  inhabitants  of' 
Kashmir   were  located  on  the   slopes  of  j 
the    mountains   round  a  great    beautiful  [ 
lake,  more  picturesquely  surrounded  than  j 
any  sheet  of  water  now  existing  upon  the  ; 
earth.     The    people    were    Indo-Aryans,  j 
retaining  much  of  the  simplicity  and  rich, 

Eowerful  naturalness  of  the  Vedic  period, 
ut  civilized  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
able  to  erect  splendid  temples  to  the  sun- 
god.  Associated  with  their  Aryan  re- 
ligion they  indulged  in  the  serpent- 
worship  which  they  had  adopted  from 
more  primitive  races,  and  perhaps  from 
the  rude  Turanians  of  the  neighbouring 
abodes  of  snow.  In  tiiese  ancient  times 
the  people  and  rulers  of  Kashmir  would  be 
very  effectually  secluded  from  aggressive 
forces.  No  rapacious  neighbours  would 
be  strong  enough  to  disturb  their  family 
nationality  ;  and  in  their  splendid  climate, 
with  a  beautiful  lake  connecting  their 
various  settlements,  it  is  far  from  un- 
likely that  the  Aryans  in  Kashmir  may 
have  presented  a  powerful,  natural,  and 
art-loving  development,  analogous  to  that 
which,  about  the  same  period,  they  were 
beginning  to  obtain  in  the  favoured  Isles 
of  Greece.  But,  whether  produced  by 
natural  or  artificial  causes  —  whether  due 
to  fate  or  to  a  sliort-sighted  desire  for 
land  —  the  disappearance  of  the  lake  and 
the  desiccation  of  the  valley,  which  tr.idi- 
tion  assigns  to  the  year  266  B.C.,  must 
have  wrought  a  great  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, associatexl  as  it  was  with  the 
increase  of  the  warlike  mountain-tribes 
around.  Gradually,  the  valley-plain 
would  afford  a  more  fertile  and  easily 
worked  soil  than  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  were  soon  forsaken  for  it. 
The  primitive  serpent-worship  and  the 
natural  Vedic  religion  would  be  affected 
by  tlie  evil  Brahminism  of  the  pliins  of 
India  ;  and  this,  again,  had  to  struggle 
against  the  rising  inlluence  of  Budhism, 
which  is  unfavourable  to  warlike  quali- 
ties.   Tartar  chiefs  began  to  dispute  the 


kingdom  with    Hindd  dynasties  ;    fierce 
mountaineers   in  the   !!■  >  • '<   k' ,.1  w,,,' i 
greedily  listen  to  ru;; 
restrial  Dar.h'iM.*  :    a:. 
the  cot; 
less  vas 

Kashmiri  to  cciiiUMcs  of  mi»ct 
veloped  in  his   char.icter  its   f 
feebleness.     Nothing    more  tl 
be  discerned  of  that  early  per 
that  the  Kashmiris  were  a  1 
like    people ;  and    that,  c 
women  were  famous  for  incir   i.c  *!nv,  as 
illustrated  by    the    legend    of    the    two 
angels  iidrat  and  Mirat,  who  v-  '-    -•*"♦ 
on  earth  by  God    to  reform  m 
example,  but  were  ensnared  by  i..-  .  — .. 
of  a  fair  Kashmiri.    Other  countries  are 
not  without  stories  of  the  kind  ;  but  to 
Kashmir  it  was  reserved   to  corrupt   the 
reforming  angels  by  means  of  a  simple 
courtesan.     Mermaids,  too,  there  a;>       r 
to  have  been  in  the  lake  —  the  beau 
daughters    of    the   serpen t-«;ods,    be:   re 
whom  even  Brahmins  trembled  and  \\  jre 
powerless.       With     the    Mohammed  ns 
there  comes  a  more  troubled  era.     At  -r 
an  ineffectual  altem.tin  the  end  of   t  .e 
tenth    century,    Mohammed    of    Gliu^:,; 
conquered   Kashmir  in  the  '  *  '•    •' 
the  eleventh  century;  chit, 
and  kings  of  Tibet  make  ini 
and  forcibly  marry  the  d.. 
tottering  Hindu  monarchs  ; 
Turkistan  sends  vultures  10    liic    prey  ; 
and   t!ic  only   heroism  is    displayed    by 
Queen  Rajpulani,  the  last   of  its  liin  ia 
sovereigns,    who,  rather    thin    marry    a 
usurping  prime  minister,  »:  Ijim 

for   iiis  ingratitude    and    \  .  and 

stabbed  herself  before  him.  k  .>c  sixth 
of  the  Moslem  monarchs  who  succeeded 
and  who  reigned  in  1395  A.D.,  was  the 
ignorant  zealot  Sikandcr,  nicknamed 
Bhutshikan  or  the  Imige-brcakcr,  who 
devoted  his  energies  to  destroying  the 
ancient  architecture  and  scul  >:i!ri'  of 
Kashmir,  and  succeeded  only  t  ; 

his  endeavours.  In  the  ncv: 
reigned  the  B.idshah  or  Great  King, 
Zein-ul-abdin,  who  gave  Kashmir  its 
most  celebrated  manufacture,  by  intro- 
ducing  wool  from  Tibet  and  weavers 
from  Turkistan,  as  also  papUr-tr. .  ./ 
work  and  the  manufacture  of  p 
This  extraordinary  man  reigned  r..:\- 
ihrec  years  ;  he  wa.s  a  patron  of  liura- 
ture,  a  poet,  and  a  lover  of  l*icId-sport5, 
as  well  as  a  most  practical   ruler,  and  he 


v. I 
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foreseen,  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
native  class  of  the  Chdks,  who  soon  rose 
to  supreme  power  in  Kashmir  by  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  national 
party.  Under  one  of  their  chiefs  the 
valley  asserted  itself  nobly  and  victori- 
ously against  its  external  enemies  ;  but 
this  advantage  was  soon  lost,  through 
internal  jealousies,  enmities,  and  treach- 
ery ;  and  a  request  for  assistance  offered 
by  one  of  the  Chak  chiefs  afforded  Akbar 
the  pretext  for  conquering  the  country 
and  making  it  a  part  of  the  great  Mogul 
empire. 

On  the  way  from  Mdrtand  to  Achibal  I 
saw  the  only  serpent  which  appeared 
before  me  in  Kashmir;  but,  before  1 
could  get  hold  of  it,  the  wily  creature 
had  disappeared  in  the  grass  ;  and  those 
who  have  closely  observed  serpents  know 
how  readily  they  do  disappear,  and  how 
wonderfully  the  more  innocuous  ones, 
even  the  large  rock-snakes,  manage  to 
conceal  themselves  from  the  human  eye 
in  short  grass,  where  it  might  be  thought 
that  even  a  small  snake  could  easily  be 
detected.  I  have  been  instructed  by 
Indian  snake-charmers,  who  are  rather 
averse  to  parting  with  their  peculiar 
knowledge,  and  have  tried  my  hand  suc- 
cessfully on  a  small  wild  cobra,  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  length,  so  I  speak 
with  knowledge  and  experience  on  this 
subject;  but  this  Kashmir  snake  I  refer 
to  eluded  my  grasp.  It  was  only  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  viper  ;  but  1  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  The  ganas,  or 
ap/iia,  is  a  species  of  viper  which  is  said 
to  be  very  dangerous,  and  is  most  dread- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
latter  name  has  sug,2:ested,  and  very 
properly  suggests,  the  o^if  of  the  Greeks, 
Serpents  are  scarce  in  Kashmir,  and  do 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  camping-out  in  that  country. 
There  is  more  annoyance  from  leopards, 
especially  for  people  who  have  small 
dogs  with  them  ;  for  the  leopard  has 
quite  a  mania  for  that  sort  of  diet,  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  penetrate  into  your 
tent  at  night  in  quest  of  his  game. 

Achibal  and  Vernag  are  two  delightful 
places,  such  as  no  other  country  in  the 
world  can  present  ;  but  their  general 
characteristics  are  so  similar  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  them  separately. 
They  resemble  the  Shalimar  and  Nishat 
Gardens,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
but  are  more  secluded,  more  beautiful, 
and  more  poeiic.  i?^/ means  a  place,  and 
Ash  is  the  satyr  of    Kashmir  traditions. 


Ver,  according  to  Elmslie,  is  the  name  of 
the  district  in  which  the  summer-palace 
is  situated  ;  but  it  is  properly  vir,  which 
may  be  either  the  Kashmir  word  for  the 
weeping  willow  (which  would  suit  it  well 
enough),  or  an  old  Aryan  form  for  the 
Latin  vir.  On  the  latter  supposition  it 
would  be  the  haunt  of  the  man-serpents, 
and  it  is  exactly  the  place  that  would  have 
suited  them  in  ancient  or  any  times. 

Both  Achibal  and  Vernag  were  favour- 
ite haunts  of  our  friend  Jehd.ngir,  and  of 
his  wife  Nur  Jahdn,  the  Light  of  the 
World.  If  that  immortal  pair  required 
any  proof  of  their  superiority,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  retreats  which  they  chose 
for  themselves,  and  which  mark  them  out 
as  above  the  level  of  ordinary  and  even 
royal  humanity.  At  Achibal,  a  spring  of 
water,  the  largest  in  Kashmir,  rises  at 
the  head  of  the  beautiful  pleasure-garden, 
underneath  an  overshadowing  cliff,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  reappearance  of 
a  river  which  disappears  in  the  mountains 
some  miles  above.  At  Vernag,  also,  a 
large  spring  bubbles  up  in  almost  icy 
coldness  beneath  a  gigantic  cliff,  fringed 
with  birch  and  light  ash  that 

Pendent  from  the  brow 
Of  yon  dim  cave  in  seeming  silence  make 
A  soft  eye-music  of  slow-waving  boughs. 

It  is  more  specially  interesting,  however, 
as  the  source  of  the  Jhelam  or  Hydaspes  ; 
and  as  I  sat  beside.it  on  an  evening  of 
delicious  repose,  an  old  schoolboy  recol- 
lection came  to  mind,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  that  if  I  could  not  venture  to 
claim  entirely  the 

Integer  vitae  scelcrisque  purus, 

yet  I  had  Qscaped  the  Maurian  darts,  and 
had  been  enabled  to  travel  in  safety  — 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  asstuosas, 
Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  vel  quce  loca  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 


From  The  CornhlU  Magazine, 
MISS  ANGEL. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
FOURBE  FANTAISIE. 

Next  day  Angelica,  her  blithest  self, 
was  at  her  work,  and  had  made  consider- 
able progress  before  Queen  Charlotte  en- 
tered the  gallery.  Miss  Kauffmann  was 
painting  eagerly,  too  eagerly  indeed, 
thinking  of  what  the   queen  would  say, 
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and  retiring 


of  what  she  should  say  to  the  queen. 
Her  mysterious  litile  letter  was  still  in 
her  pocket.  She  lonj;ed  to  have  her  ex- 
planation over,  but  she  seemed  to  hear 
something;  in  her  ears  repeating, —  "  Wait 
with  patience." 

Angelica  was  getting  very  tired  of  pa- 
tience. The  queen  sat  with  great  dignity 
and  affability,  and  passed  the  time  ask- 
ing Miss  Kauffmann  questions  about  her- 
self, about  the  thin^js  she  did,  the  way 
«he  spent  her  life.  Every  now  and  then 
the  pages  came,  in  their  black  court- 
dresses,  bringing  messages 
immediately. 

Once  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout  lady, 
"with  a  red  face,  walked  in,  curtsied  deep- 
ly, and  waited  for  the  queen  to  address 
her,  whicii  she  did  almost  immediately. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  my  good  Schwellen- 
berg,"  said  Queen  Charlotte,  "that  you 
.should  see  what  Miss  Kauffmann  is  en- 
gaged upon.  I  was  sure  that  she  would 
appreciate  a  candid  criticism  upon  my 
picture  from  so  old  and  faithful  a  friend 
as  yourself." 

Poor  Miss  Kauffmann  herself  felt  far 
less  assured  of  this  fact.  The  queen  had 
acted  in  all  kindness,  knowing  her  at- 
tendant's peculiarity,  and  the  disfavour 
with  which  she  viewed  anything  in  which 
she  had  had  no  voice. 

*'  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  said  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg,  bustling  forward,  "  I  vill  see." 

"  It  is  necessary  to  know  something  of 
art  to  understand  a  picture  in  this  early 
stage,"  said  Angelica,  and  she  looked  up 
doubtfully.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  caught 
the  look  and  the  words  and  frowned. 

"  You  make  de  eye  so  small,"  said  she. 
*'  One  need  not  be  painters  to  see  dat." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  the  fact  ?  "  said  the 
queen.  *'  Perhaps,  as  Miss  Kauffmann 
suggests,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  unfinished 
painting." 

"Oh,  ver  well,"  said  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg. "  It  is  as  your  Majesty  choose.  If 
your  Majesty  ask  me,  I  answers  ;  if  not, 
1  keeps  my  'pinions  to  me." 

Miss  Angel's  blue  eyes  twinkled  a  little 
maliciously.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  retreat- 
ed, and  the  brush  went  steadily  on. 

Presently  another  messenger  came  in, 
and  handed  a  folded  paper  to  the  queen, 
which  she  read,  and  then  saying,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Miss  Kauffmann,"  beck- 
oned Mrs.  Schwellenberg  to  her  side. 
♦'  Will  you  go  to  the  king,  and  remind 
liim,  from  me,  that  Count  de  Horn  will 
J-**'  here  a  little  before  five  o'clock  ?"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice, 
a   private  interview 


in  the  great  gallery. 

Welr(iiM«*   :iri   oil)    fri»-r 

M 


I  am  zlwzy*  ghd  to 


!cft  the  room 

T  atul   U!i" 


The 


me 

enough.     Angelica  sat 

had  she  heard  ?    Shctr. 

ing,  but  her  hand    trembled.^  She' tried 

to  speak,   but   something  in   her  throat 

rose  and  choked   her  words,     llcr  heart 

throbbed  and  throbbed  with  strange  pa»« 

sionate  triumph. 

"  Yes,  Count  Frederick  de  Horn  it  a 
very    old    acquaintance    cf  "    the 

3ueen  continued,  half  to  h  ad- 

ressing  the  painter.  •'  He  ».  ^..^--u  :»l>cd 
himself  in  the  l.»te  war.  He  has  come 
over  on  a  special  mission  to  the  king." 

*•  Oh,  madam  !  "  said  Angelica,  rather 
wildly. 

The  queen  was  preoccupied,  and  did 
not  notice  her  agitation.  After  a  mo- 
ment's silence  she  spoke  again.  **  Pray, 
Miss  Kauffmann,  if  it  is  not  disagreeable 
to  you  to  answer,  tell  me  is  this  rumour 
true  that  I  hear  concerning  you  and  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  am  I  to  congratulate  yoa 
upon  your  approaching  marriage  ?" 

Here  was  an  opening.  Did  the  queea 
suspect  already  ? 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Angelica,  {alter- 
ing ;  "///«/  is  not  true,  but——" 

"  But  there  is  some  one  else,"  said  the 
queen,  graciously  ;  and  as  she  spoke  she 
glanced  at  Angelica's  left  hand,  upon 
which  her  wedding-ring  was  shining. 

"  That  ring  tells  a  story,  perhaps,"  said 
Queen  Charlotte,  gravely.  "Since  when 
is  it  the  custon  for  young  unmarried  la- 
dies to  wear  wedding-rings  ?" 

Angelica   blushed   crimson;   hot  what 
did  it  matter?     H 
was  come.     Triu  v 

zled,  she  forgot  Cvtr\  mi:;-  v  ivt-  i  r;i  i:)C 
supreme  moment  had  arrived.  Here  was 
the  queen,  august,  all-powerful.  Here 
was  her  hero  close  at  hind.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  hear  his  horses' 
feet  in  the  courtyaril  below.  With  beat- 
ing heart,  with  hands  trc  iiM'.i_' 
she  stepped  into  the 
window,  and  stood  h. 
Queen  Charlotte. 

•'  Madam,  you  ha\'e  guessed 
Majesty  can  read  all  hearts  1 
true   that  my  ring   tells   a   story, 
clemency  alone  can    make    it  a 


V  clasped, 

I  of  the 

<    amoxcd 

all;  foor 

Yes,  It  is 

Voor 

happy 

one." 

The  qucen*s  look  w.is  scarcely  encour- 
aging.    Queen    Charlotte,   as    it    is   well 
known,  had  an   aversion    tf>  "»•-•«««  of 
He  has  a^ked  for  |  feeling  and  vehemence  of  i 
I   will  receive  him  1      As   for   Angelica,  no  sou _  shs 
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heard  her  own  voice  than  she  suddenly 
remembered  her  promise,  all  De  Horn's 
warnings  —  remembered  that  she  had  not 
yet  leave  to  speak,  and  the  words  died 
away  upon  her  lips.  She  turned  faint 
and  giddy. 

"You  are  ill,"  said  the  queen,  rising. 
"  No,  madam,"  said  .Angelica,  recover- 
ing  herself  with  a  great   effort.     "  Will 
your  Majesty  excuse  me  if  I  have  for  a 
moment  forgotten  my  self-control  ?  " 

Dignified  Queen  Charlotte  relaxes  her 
stern  frown  —  the  lovely,  imploring  face 
before  her  is  almost  irresistible. 

"  I  see  you  are  much  agitated,"  she 
said,  "and  I  have  little  time  to  give  you 
at  this  minute.  You  can  wait  in  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg's  apartment,  and  speak  to 
me  after  the  audience." 

And,  almost  at  that  instant,  once  more 
the  attendants  entered,  and  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  herself  returned,  with  another 
deep  curtsey.  Angelica  hardly  knew  what 
happened,  hardly  heard  what  they  all 
said.  Did  not  some  one  tell  her  to  wait, 
that  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  would  return  ? 

Then  they  all  went  away,  and  she  was 
left  alone.  Was  he  come  .'*  Was  it  thus 
they  were  to  meet,  as  in  some  fairy  tale, 
at  the  summit  of  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess ?  .  .  . 

Angelica's  agitation  was  too  great  for 
her  to  keep  quiet.  Although  she  said  to 
herself  that  all  was  well,  some  secret 
feeling  almost  overwhelmed  her  at  times. 
A  sudden  terror  had  come  after  her  pass- 
ing conviction.  At  one  moment  she  felt 
safe  at  the  end  of  her  troubles,  the  next 
instant  seemed  to  terrify  her,  overwhelm 
her  with  terrors  of  every  sort.  She  be- 
gan pacing  the  room  impatiently ;  she 
could  scarcely  endure  the  suspense. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  return  into  the  tapestried  cham- 
ber, from  whence  she  could  see  the 
courtyard,  see  him  descend  from  the  car- 
riage, and  perhaps  recognize  her  hus- 
band's liveries,  if  he  had  come  in  state, 
with  his  coach  and  servants  in  attend- 
ance. 

She  opened  a  wrong  door  somehow, 
and  found  herself  in  a  dark  and  lofty  lob- 
by, vaulted,  lighted  by  many  windows, 
that  all  opened  upon  the  great  staircase, 
where  pages  were  standing  and  people 
passing.  Some  servants  came  up  the 
steps  ;  a  soldier  standing  by  presented 
arms.  Then  a  red-haired  man  dressed  in 
black  passed  by,  carrying  his  cocked  hat 
under  his  arm  ;  he  looked  up  at  a  picture 


to  her.  A  secretary  with  papers  followed, 
then  two  more  servants  in  the  well-known 
green  liveries. 

They  swejDt  along  the  marble  and  dis- 
appeared through  a  great  doorway,  which 
was  not  closed  beliind  them.  At  the 
same  moment  Angelica  came  out  to  the 
head  of  the  great  staircase,  and  watched 
them  walk  away  along  the  great  gallery 
towards  the  inner  room  where  the  king 
was  to  receive  them. 

As  the  last  person  in  the  train  disap- 
peared, Angelica  turned  to  one  of  the 
pages  standing  by.  "  Who  was  that  ?  " 
she  said. 

The  young  man  looked  surprised  at 
the  unexpected  apparition  of  a  powdered 
lady  coming  out  from  the  apartments  un- 
attended. 

"That  is  the  Swedish  envoy,  Colonel 
Count  Frederick  de  Horn,  on  his  way  to 
an  audience  with  the  king,"  he  answered, 
in  an  oracular  voice,  and  then  he  turned 
away  and  went  to  join  the  others  standing 
by  the  fire  down  below. 

Frederick  de  Horn  !  She  staggered, 
put  her  hand  to  her  bewildered  head,  and 
shrank  back  through  the  door  by  which 
she  had  come  out,  into  the  room  where 
she  had  been  at  work. 

Was  that  Frederick  de  Horn  ? 

It  was  some  one  who  had  taken  the 
name  .-^  Some  impostor,  some  wicked 
person.  She  did  not  know  how  the  time 
passed  ;  she  stood  petrified  with  a  thou- 
sand thoughts,  almost  too  painful  to  real- 
ize. Suspicions  crowded  upon  her.  She 
hated  herself ;  she  would  Jiot  suspect. 
She  waited,  that  was  all  she  could  do  ; 
waited  until  the  door  opened,  and  some 
one  entered,  not  the  queen,  alas  !  but 
her  fierce  and  fat  attendant. 

"  Her  Majesty  bids  you  come  in  my 
rooms,"  said  Mrs.  Schwellenberg;  "she 
is  now  with  de  count.  She  vill  come 
back  to  hear  vat  you  'ave  to  say.  She 
will  not  be  long.  De  count  —  I  know  vat 
he  come  for.  De  queen  cannot  'elp  him. 
Prepare  yourself,  miss,"  and  she  gave  a 
snort  and  looked  at  Angelica  from  head 
to  foot;  "I  tink  I  can  guess  it  all  vat 
you  'ave  to  say." 

"Can  you  guess?"  said  poor  Angel. 
"  How  can  you  guess  }  " 

"  I  know  many  tings,"  said  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg. "  Frederick  de  Horn,  he  often 
ask  my  advice.  I  have  stayed  at  his  cas- 
tle at  Hafvudsta.  He  m'.ike  a  stupid 
marriage.  He  did  not  come  to  me  den," 
said  the  malicious  woman.     "  Dat  is  what 


as  he  passed,  and  Angelica  saw  him  very   'appens  when  one  is  not  particular  ;  peo- 
plainly.     It  was  a  face  utterly  unknown  'pie  is  made  fools  of." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Have  you  seen 

Count  de  Horn  now  ?"  persistea  Angel- 
ica, wildly.  "  Why  is  lie  come  ?  He  is 
not  the  only  Count  de  Horn  ?  I  mvself 
know  another  who  comes  from  Halvud- 
sta." 

'•  Dere  is  no  other,"  said  the  old  wom- 
an, "only  his  little  son.  Countess  de 
Horn  was  made  a  fool  off,  by  a  man  who 
lived  in  de  house  and  stole  her  papers 
and  jewels,  and  forged  his  name.  De 
count  'ave  come  to  find  him.  Dat  is  von 
reason  he  is  come,"  said  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg.  "  I  hope  he  will  catch  de  tief,  and 
'ang  him  on  de  gallows." 

Angelica  turned  with  a  face  of  horror, 
then  suddenly  flashed  out : 

"  Silence,  woman,"  she  cried,  stepping 
forward  with  a  swift  mad  fury  of  indigna- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  shrugged  her  fat 
shoulders,  threw  up  her  hands,  and  wad- 
dled out  as  hard  as  she  could  go,  to  tell 
ihe  queen.  She  had  spoken  by  the  mer- 
st  chance,  but  Angel  turned  sick  and 
pale  and  cold,  and  gave  a  sort  of  wild  cry  ; 
she  understood  it  all  now.  Now  it  was 
all  clear.  Now  she  understood  every- 
thing, the  sense  of  something  to  be 
dreaded.  Now  she  understood  that  poor 
enigmatical  letter.  Now  she  knew  that 
she  had  dimly  suspected  him  all  along. 
Slie  remembered  his  terror  at  the  ball, 
his  mysterious  embarrassments  and  allu- 
sions. Some  cruel  truth  had  dawned 
upon  her.  //<?,  her  husband  as  she  called 
him,  was  the  impostor.  Now — now  she 
knew  herself  deceived,  disgraced  hope- 
lessly—  hopelessly.  She  felt  as  if  the 
atmosphere  were  choking  her  —  as  if  the 
castle  with  all  its  lowers  and  walls  was 
crushinii  her  down  —  as  if  the  one  thins 


To  die,  she  thoagbt,  onljr  to  die,  that 
would  be  less  hard  than  to  be  deceived, 
less  hard  than  to  deceive.  She  had  de- 
ceived her   fath'-         '—   '     '    -nt    no 

harm,  she  was  j  Pun- 

ished —  she  wa  —  ;  .. ..clmed. 

It  seemed  to  h«  rst  few  minutes 

that  there  was  n  .no  possible  way 

of  living  on  from  day  to  day  for  all  the 
rest  of  her  life,  to  face  them  all.  How 
was  it  possible  ?    She  had  nr  v 

taken  up  her  cloak,  and  as  she  r 

an  exit  to  the  room  she  saw  her  face  re- 
flected white,  ghastly  white,  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. She  rushed  to  the  door,  flung 
it  open  and  hurried  down  the  gallery^ 
anything  to  get  awav  from  this  cruel 
place,  where  such  grief  had  found  her 
out.  Slie  left  her  work  on  thf  "---'  I'-r 
gloves  lying  upon  the  floor,  h-  f 

happiness  broken  into  a  thousu ^-s, 

all  scattered  and  dispersed. 

That  little  procession  seemed  branded 
on  her  mind:  theenvoy  with  his  unknown 
face,  the  servants  in  their  familiar  livery. 

The  pages  stared  at  her  as  she  pi'^'^c  1, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  stop  her.  A  j*  )r- 
ter  stood  by  the  outer  door  and  she 
signed  to  him  to  open  :  her  throat  was 
too  much  parched  for  her  to  speak.  She 
came  out  with  a  great  sigh  into  the  open 
air  of  heaven. 

CHAPTER  XXVIt. 
NOW  FROM  THE  CAPITOL  STEPS. 

Then  she  heard  a  chiming  of  l)ells,  a 
humming  of  voices  in  the  air.     The  ne  >- 
pie  were  passing  from  afternoon  t 
crossing  the  courtyard  with  its  mi 
Tudor  gates  and  tlie  archways  and  inner 
courts.     The  old  knights  were  returning 
to  their  houses,  and  creeping  from  their 
stalls,  where  they  sat  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day  enshrined    in    state,   with    heraldic 
flags  waving  above  their  heads.     Ansrel 
felt  inclined  to  seize  one  of  them  '     ' 
hand  as  he  passed,  and  say,  "  Tell 
it  true  —  is  it  all  notlr-  -  •••'""•  - 
people  were  quietlv 


to  do  was  to  escape,  to  break  away  from 
this  fatal  spot. 

To  escape  from  it  all,  from  the  queen's 
gracious  maddening  condescension,  from 
the  little  pages  and  round-eyed  ladies  in 
waiting,  to  be  hctself^  silent,  desperate, 
alone,  with  this  terrible  overwhelming' 
revelation  :  this  was  the  one  idea  which  ,  . 
presented  itself  to  Angelica's  mind.  A  peaceful  prayers  Inc.. 
sort  of  state  horror  seemed  to  her  to  fill  |  in  the  shape  of  men  and  ot  w 
the  room,  to  come  round  about  her,  clos-  worn  by  time,  all  cruel,  all 
ing  in  and  suffocating  her;  she  went  to  to  her  woe.  To  avoid  them  the  t)cwil- 
a  window  and  madly  tried  to  open  it,  but  dered  woman  turned  into  the  cloister:  a 
she  wrenched  the  handle  the  wrong  way  great  swell  of  organ-notes  pursueti  her. 
in  her  agitation  and  hurt  her  hand.  With  |  The  doors  of  St.  George's  Chisel  wrre 
a  sort  of   low  shuddering  cry  she  turned   thrown  wide  open  ;  she  flew  .; 

away,  and  as  she  did  so  she  caught  sight  |  straight  before    her,  with   sf  \ 

of  the  picture  of  Queen  Mary  hanging;  crazed  eyes.  She  had  got  into  tji 
grimly  over  the  door,  with  its  ghostly  em- j  ters,  and  in  her  confusion  she  ra- 
blems  of  scaffolds  and  of  parting  prayers. '  round   the  inner  court  with   its  wuuucu 
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span  of  arch  ;  then  she  made  her  way 
out,  hurrying  past  a  messenger  from  the 
queen,  who  had  been  sent  to  follow  her 
and  bring  her  back.  Somehow  in  this 
blind  flight  she  came  to  the  steps  that  led 
from  the  kingly  castle  heights  to  the  wide 
and  subject  world.  She  saw  the  great 
snow-streaked  plain  sweeping  at  her  feet, 
and  she  longed  in  a  mad  bewildered  way 
to  leap  forward  and  end  it  all.  It  was  a 
strange  wild  experience  in  this  bright  and 
gentle  life,  one  that  scarcely  belonged  to 
her  nature.  Her  nerves  were  quivering 
with  a  poignant  shame,  her  heart  was  so 
heavy  in  her  breast  that  it  seemed  to 
weigh  her  down,  but  her  feet  took  her 
safe  from  habit.  The  town,  with  its 
streets  and  passengers,  its  toil  of  life,  was 
spread  down  below  ;  the  people  looking 
up  may  have  seen  the  poor  scared  figure 
with  the  flying  cloak  coming  headlong 
down  the  flight ;  then  her  head  turned, 
she  could  hardly  keep  steady,  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  was  obliged  to  stop,  to  cling 
to  the  wall.  This  very  difficulty  dis- 
tracted her.  She  reached  the  end  of  the 
flight  safely  somehow,  and  came  out 
through  the  archway  into  the  street.  As 
Angel  still  hurried  on  down  the  middle 
of  the  road,  she  thought  that  people  were 
looking  at  her.  Some  one  stopped  and 
spoke  to  her  and  asked  if  she  were  ill. 

"  Am  I  ill  ?  "  said  Angelica  ;  her  own 
voice  w  IS  quite  shrill  and  strange.  Then 
she  heard  other  voices,  and  her  name 
softly  called  in  tones  of  commiseration, 
.and  without  having  seen  that  any  one  was 
approaching  she  found  herself  surround- 
ed, alone  no  longer.  An  enclosing  kind- 
,ness  seemed  to  have  come  between  her 
and  curious  strangers:  a  home  seemed  to 
.meet  her  there  in  that  desolate  street,  a 
home  alive  with  kind  faces  and  voices  and 
encircling  arms.  Four  of  the  girls  with 
whom  she  was  living  had  come  accord- 
ing to  their  wont,  walking  by  couples  up 
Windsor  Street  to  meet  their  sisters  re- 
turning from  afternoon  chapel.  They  had 
already  met  Patty  and  Alethea  with  their 
prayer-books  advancing  with  the  dispers- 
ing stream  of  chapel-goers,  when  the  poor 
bewildered  figure  emerged  from  under 
the  archway  and  came  flitting  towards 
them.     They  hardly  knew  her. 

"Isit?  .  .  .  it  z'i- Angelica," said  Decie, 
springing  forward.  They  ran  up  to  her 
with  their  gentle  hurrying  steps  and  came 
round  her  as  she  fell  almost  fainting  into 
their  arms  :  her  head  sank  upon  Alley's 
shoulder.;  Patty's  kind  arm  was  round 
her  waist.;  Decie  and  Dosie  stood  shel- 


tering her  from  the  assembling  bystand- 
ers. 

It  was  like  one  of  the  stories  from  some 
old  poet's  song,  or  one  of  those  allegories 
Miss  Angel  liked  to  paint :  the  pitying 
maidens  with  their  kind  hearts  and  voices 
protecting  the  poor  stricken  lady  in  her 
forlorn  distress.  They  did  not  ask  what 
it  was,  but  she  told  them  then  and  there 
without  preamble.  "  Oh  I  I  have  had  a 
blow,"  she  said,  and  she  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  aching  heart.  '•  A  cruel  blow.  I 
have  done  wrong  —  and  yet  there  was  no 
great  wrong  —  and  I  am  punished.  Oh  ! 
punished  and  disgraced  for  all  my  life." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  said  Decie. 

"  It  is  that  queen  —  I  know  it,"  cried 
impetuous  Kitty.    "  I  wish  she  were " 

"  Wait,  Kitty,"  said  Alethea,  "she  will 
tell  us  all  ;  "  and  she  encircled  Angelica 
more  closely  with  her  arm,  and  they  all 
moved  forward  together,  leading  their 
poor  broken  guest  along  the  road. 

Angel  made  no  resistance,  feeling  safe 
in  their  custody.  She  was  utterly  broken 
down,  utterly  at  an  end  of  her  strength. 
"  I  cannot  keep  this  secret  any  longer," 
she  panted  forth  at  last.  "  This  morning 
when  I  woke  I  thought  I  was  married  : 
look  at  my  ring.  It  was  a  fortnight  since 
he  gave  it  me  in  our  chapel.  Now  I 
know  —  now  —  that  those  we  trust  de- 
ceive, those  we  believe  in  are  the  first  to 
turn  against  us  ;  those  who  have  prom- 
ised to  return  come  not.  He  promised 
he  would  come  wiien  he  left  me,  but  I 
have  never  seen  him  since,  and  now — ■ 
now —  I  know  the  very  name  he  gave  ma 
was  not  his  own.  I  have  seen  the  real 
De  Horn,  my  husband  is  a  liar.  Trust 
no  one  —  no  one.     Take  warning  by  me." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Decie,  the 
eldest  of  the  sisters,  speaking  with  unex- 
pected life  and  passion,  and  suddenly 
striking  some  individual  note  among  them 
all.  "Do  not  fear  to  trust  ;  none  whom 
you  truly  love  can  really  deceive  ;  they 
sin  against  you,  bat  they  are  yours  —  it  is 
the  law  of  life." 

Dosie  and  Patty  looked  strangely  at 
their  sister.  They  knew  why  she  ex- 
claimed so  passionately.  Angelica  was 
comforted  for  the  moment. 

"  I  pray  that  you  are  right :  but  is  not 
mine  a  cruel  story?"  she  said,  with  a 
wild  sort  of  sob.  "  I  know  not  what  my 
fate  is,  if  I  am  married  or  not  married, 
or  to  whom  I  am  pledged,  or  from  whom 
I  received  my  wedding-ring." 

The  girls  murmured  a  sort  of  chorus  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 


"  All  will  be  explained.  Father  must 
take  you  home.  He  will  make  all  straight 
for  you,"  they  said,  soothing  her,  and 
they  led  her  on,  regardless  of  the  won- 
dering looks  of  the  people. 

As  they  passed  across  the  bridge  with 
its  frozen  ivy  houses,  they  were  forced 
to  stand  up  against  the  low  parapet, 
while  a  great  coach  with  green  liveries 
and  footmen,  dragged  by  four  horses, 
clattered  past  on  its  way  from  the  castle. 

Angelica  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  That  is  the  real  De  Horn,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  her  sobs  broke  out  afresh,  nor 
ceased  till  they  reached  the  house.  The 
young  ladies  almost  carried  her  to  her 
room,  laid  her  down,  spent  and  wearied 
upon  the  bed,  brought  lavender  and 
bathed  her  temples.  ♦ 

What  shall  be  said,  for  words  are  thorns  to 

grief  ? 
Withhold  thyself  a  little,  and  fear  the  gods. 

Their  kindness  was  so  great,  their  sym- 
pathy so  tender  and  unobtrusive,  that 
Angel  felt  comforted  somehow,  and  at 
last,  worn  by  her  miserable  tears,  she  fell 
into  an  exhausted  sleep  ;  from  which  she 
was  only  awakened  by  a  messenger  from 
the  castle :  the  queen  wished  to  speak 
with  her  again.  But  she  was  in  no 
state  to  present  herself  before  her  gra- 
cious benefactress. 

Good  Dr.  Starr  himself  returned  in  the 
coach  which  had  been  sent,  with  all  ex- 
planations, and  expressions  of  deep  grat- 
itude for  favours  received. 

He  came  home  disturbed  indeed  ;  but 
flattered  by  his  reception.  He  had  not 
repeated  all  Angelica's  confidence ;  he 
had  described  her  state,  and  dwelt  upon 
her  nervous,  feverish  condition.  Until 
something  more  definite  could  be  ascer- 
tained, he  had,  good  man  that  he  was, 
and  the  father  of  daughters,  felt  that  it 
might  be  better  for  Angelica's  future  hap- 
piness that  the  story  should  not  get 
abroad.  He  could,  as  he  well  knew,  trust 
his  girls'  prudence.  Jinny  herself  could 
be  silent,  when  desired  to  be  discreet. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
I   KNEW  THE  RIGHT,   AND  DID  IT. 

One  day  soon  after  these  events,  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  painting  in  his  studio, 
when  he  received  a  letter  in  an  unknown 
writing : 

"  Sir,  —  May  I  intrude  upon  your  val- 
uable time,  and  request  that  you  will 
come  at  your  very  earliest  convenience 
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to  Mrs.  Angelica  Kauffmaon's.  Tl)ere 
is  great  trouole  in  the  house,  and  your 
help  and  opinion  will,  I  am  convinced, 
prove  invaluable  to  our  poor  friends, 
whom  I  feel  myself  scarcely  competent  to 
advise.  Your  obedient,  faithful  servant, 
"  W.  M.  Starr." 


The  painter  went  on  for  a  few  minutes 
painting  the  model  before  him.  It  was 
perhaps  Kitty  Clive,  smiling  and  win- 
some ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  he  found 
he  could  not  continue,  and  he  made  some 
excuse. 

"  Are  you  indisposed  ?  have  you  had 
some  distracting  summons?"  said  the 
sitter. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  aotwered ;  **it  it 
one  I  cannot  neglect." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  prepared  to 
hurry  off  to  Golden  Square.  But  00  his 
very  door-step  he  met  a  tall,  grave  man, 
powdered  and  dressed  in  black,  who  In- 
troduced himself  as  the  writer  of  the 
note. 

It  was  Dr.  Starr,  who  without  preamble 
begged  to  be  taken  into  a  private  room. 
Mr.  Reynolds  led  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  stood  leaning  against  the  mar- 
ble chimney-piece  as  he  listened  to  the 
story  which  Dr.  Starr  told  briefly  and 
clearly,  and  without  much  comment. 

"  I  hear  that  the  Swedish  envoy  has 
left  a  secretary  behind  him  in  London," 
said  Dr.  Starr,  after  he  had  briefly  told 
the  story.  "  I  brought  the  lady  up  to 
her  father  this  morning.  1  found  ix>or 
Mr.  Kauffmann  in  the  most  pitiable  slate. 
It  seems  that  a  priest  came  to  him  at 
breakfast-time,  and  revealed  the  whple 
plot.  The  man  also  hinted  that  for  a 
consideration  he  could  disclose  still 
more.  I  am  anxious  to  get  back.  I 
dread  leaving  these  poor  oeople  without 
protection,  at  the  mercy  of  those  villains* 
revelations." 

"  Dut  we  assuredly  had  best  make  In- 
quiries for  ourselves,"  said  .Mr.  Reynolds. 

After  a  brief  consultation  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds parted  from  Dr.  Starr,  and  took 
the  direct  road  to  Lord  W.'s  I  '".ca 

if  he  were  absent,  as  he  fear  i>i- 

ana   would    give    good    advi«.<.,  .i.iu  ^tie 
would  befriend  Angelica. 

Lord  and  Lady  W.  were  both  absent 
from  London  ;  only  Lady  Diana  was  at 
home  alone  with  the  children.  She  sent 
them  into  the  garden  to  play,  and  left 
her  more  congenial  occupations  of  horn- 
book and  story-telling  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Reynolds'  revelations.  She  took  it  all  iq 
immediately. 
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"  It  is  all  true,"  she  cried,  flushing  with 
anger.  "  I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  I  have 
suspected  it  for  some  time  past.  We 
have  been  blinded,  every  one  of  us. 
Good  heavens !  She  must  have  been 
married  that  very  morning  I  met  her. 
Go  to  her,  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  will  follow  ; 
I  will  come  to  Golden  Square  and  bring 
my  friend,  Sir  John  Fielding,  with  me,  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time.  He  is  a  magis- 
trate ;  he  will  know  what  to  do." 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds ;  and  then  at  her  suggestion,  he 
also  walked  off  to  the  house  of  a  certain 
Baron  de  Brandt,  a  Swede,  settled  in 
London. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr. 
Reynolds  reached  Golden  Square.  Old 
Kauffmann,  who  had  been  watching  for 
him  in  the  hall,  admitted  him  in  immedi- 
ately. He  was  trembling,  unshaved,  un- 
washed ;  he  caught  hold  of  the  painter's 
arm  with  his  two  brown  hands. 

"  Oh,  you  are  come  at  last  !  "  he  said. 
I  thought  you  were  never  coming.  That 
fellow  is  up-stairs.  I  wrote  to  him  ;  she 
insisted  on  it.  He  cannot  explain  him- 
self;  he  cannot  deny  his  impostures. 
My  child  is  mad,  is  possessed,"  cried  the 
old  man,  sinking  down  in  a  heap  on  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  upper  floor.  "  She 
has  forgotten  her  careful  training,"  he 
cried,  wringing  his  hands;  "the  exam- 
ple I  have  set  her,  the  friends  who  have 
honoured  me  in  her;  she  has  sacrificed 
her  peace,  her  life,  to  an  impostor." 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  true.  I  have  been 
making  inquiries  in  several  quarters," 
said  Mr.  Reynolds,  gravely.  "  The  real 
Count  de  Horn  embarked  at  Dover  yes- 
terday, and  left  for  Sweden.  This  man, 
whom  we  have  all  entertained,  has  as- 
sumed a  name  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
I  have  applied  for  a  warrant,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  a  magistrate,  for  there  are 
now  rumours  of  a  previous  marriage," 
said  Mr.  Reynolds,  pacing  the  hall. 
"  Lady  Diana,  to  whom  this  villain  had 
the  audacity  to  propose  in  Venice,  will 
help  us  to  unravel  his  history." 

*'  Come,  come,"  cried  the  old  man,  with 
sudden  energy,  rising  to  his  feet.  "  Let 
us  confront  him,  monster  that  he  is.  He 
is  up-stairs  with  my  daughter.  I  would 
not  have  left  them  alone,  but  that  it  was 
her  wish.  You,  you  are  a  true  friend," 
cried  the  old  man,  suddenly  flinging 
himself  into  Mr.  Reynolds'  arms. 

The  Englishman,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, drew  gently  back.  The  old  Ger- 
man, repulsed  by  him,  clung  to  the  ban- 
isters, broken  and  trembling.     Mr.  Rey- 


nolds stood  looking  on,  full  of  sincerest 
pity  and  concern,  scarce  knowing  what 
to  do  or  to  say  to  comfort  such  sorrow. 
He  himself  was  very  pale,  his  bland  lips 
were  firmly  closed ;  but  what  was  his 
feeling  compared  to  this  ? 

Alas  I  he  wondered,  would  it  have  been 
better  had  he  trusted  more  to  the  instinct 
which  had  once  led  him  to  Angelica, 
which  had  touched  him  so  keenly  when 
she  held  out  her  hand,  which  was  still 
existing  somewhere  in  his  secret  heart, 
but  kept  under  by  his  deliberate  will. 
Would  that  he  could  now  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  rescue  her  from  her  sea  of 
trouble  !  Once  more  the  mist  came  into 
his  eyes,  with  some  bitter  pang  of  pass- 
ing remorse.  Was  it  indeed  of  her,  or  of 
himself  and  his  own  material  interest, 
that  he  had  thought  when  he  left  her  that 
summer's  day  ? 

John  Joseph,  who  was  in  tears,  wiped 
them  away  in  a  cloud  of  snuff  with  his 
great  coloured  handkerchief,  and  as- 
sumed some  dignity  of  bearing,  as  they 
entered  the  studio,  into  which  the  after- 
noon sun  was  blinding. 

Then  suddenly  old  Kauffmann  gave  an 
angry  leap  and  rushed  across  the  room. 
Mr.  Reynolds  stepped  back  ashamed 
and  provoked  beyond  words  or  expres- 
sion of  words. 

The  two  were  in  the  window,  their 
backs  to  the  light.  Angelica  was  stand- 
ing holding  to  De  Horn's  arm,  and  look- 
ing up  into  his  face.  De  Horn  was 
speaking  in  a  low  voice.  She  seemed  to 
have  relented,  to  be  forgiving  all,  to  be 
listening  to  him,  yielding  quietly  to  his 
persuasions,  looking  forgiveness.  Her 
nature  was  utterly  feeble,  unreasoning, 
unreliable,  thought  Mr.  Reynolds,  with 
mingled  pity  and  scorn.  With  a  sort  of 
shriek  old  kauffmann  rushed  up  to  her, 
and  would  have  torn  her  away  in  his 
speechless  indignation.  Angelica  turned  : 
with  one  hand  she  still  held  by  De  Horn's 
arm,  with  the  other  she  caught  her 
father's  angrily  upraised  hand. 

"Listen,  dearest,"  she  said  to  the  old 
man.  "  1  wish  you  to  know  all.  He  has 
told  me  all.  He  loves  me,  indeed  he 
does,  and  although  he  has  deceived  me 
in  other  ways,  indeed  he  has  not  deceived 
me  in  that.  He  has  shown  me  the  letter 
you  sent  him  this  morning  by  the  priest. 
It  is  a  very  cruel  one,  dear  f.ither.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  days  when  you  your- 
self were  young  and  loved  and  were 
loved  ? " 

"  Silence,  unhappy  girl,"  the  old  man 
cried.     "  Oh,  for  shame  I     Mr.  Reynolds 
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is  witness  that  I  only  meant  to  spare  you. 
This  man  is  an  impostor,  a  lackey  in 
his  master's  clothes,  who  dared  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  honest  people,  and 
to  rob  and  to  lie,  and  to  deceive  an  old 
man  and  a  helpless  woman.  He  is  mar- 
ried already.     He  is  perjured.     He " 

The  words  failed  in  his  frantic  agita- 
tion, and  John  Joseph  could  not  go  on. 
De  Horn's  face  turned  to  an  ashy  paleness. 
He  had  not  imagined  that  all  would  be 
ao  soon  discovered  ;  but  for  the  moment 
in  the  presence  of  all  these  witnesses,  he 
determined  to  put  the  best  countenance 
he  could  upon  it. 

This  false  De  Horn,  seeing  his  one  ad- 
vantage, kept  tight  hold  by  the  little  hand 
that  seemed  alone  to  befriend  him. 

"  You  may  call  me  what  you  will,"  he 
said,  not  without  emotion;  "but  this 
lady  is  nevertheless  my  wife.  She  was 
married  to  me  at  the  Catholic  chapel  by 
the  priest  whom  you  yourself  saw.  She 
went  there  of  her  own  free  will ;  her 
goodness  induces  her  to  overlook  the 
wrongs  I  have  done  to  her,  to  hold  by 
the  validity  of  the  ceremony.  .  .  .  Come, 
my  idol,"  he  said,  turning  to  her.  "  Let 
us  leave  this  censorious  country,  where 
cruel  things  are  said  and  offences  im- 
puted. I  will  protect  you  in  future,  and 
you  shall  never  regret  your  confidence  in 
me." 

"  Angelica  !  "  shrieked  the  poor  old 
father,  flinging  hinself  upon  her  and 
grasping  her  in  his  arms.  "Are  you 
mad  ?  Do  you  hear  ?  He  is  married 
already.    Ask  Mr.  Reynolds.    He  is " 

"Leave  her,"  cried  De  Horn,  in  a  sud- 
den black  tempest  of  fury,  trying  to  push 
off  the  old  man,  who  stumbled  and  fell, 
perhaps  feeling  that  it  was  expected  of 
him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Reynolds  came  up  greatly  shocked. 

Angelica,  with  a  cry,  started  away 
from  De  Horn,  and,  kneeling  by  her 
father,  raised  his  grey  head  on  to  her  lap. 
He  was  not  hurt.  Seeing  her  face  he 
relented  and  rose  immediately.  It  was 
an  agonizing  scene  for  her  —  horrible, 
and  most  miserable  —  the  most  miserable 
of  her  life. 

I  think  there  is  some  saving  grace  in 
honesty  of  purpose,  in  truth  of  feeling, 
that  helps  people  out  of  cruel  passes  that 
seem  almost  insurmountable  at  the  time. 

Angelica  could  not  love  De  Horn,  she 
knew  him  too  little  ;  but  she  had  some 
strange  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  him, 
and  his  wrong-doing  could  not  change 
this.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if,  having 
more  to  foriiive  made  the  link  that  bound 


them  even  more  close.    As    her  father 

rose  to  his  feet  she  loo  sprang  up  and 
stood  with  steady  eve  fixed  on  her  hut- 
band,  so  she  called  him.  The  first  accu- 
sation liad  seemed  little  to  her  in  com- 
parison to  this  last,  that  of  his  previoui 
marriage. 

Was  he  married  ?  She  could  not, 
would  not  believe  it.  Mr.  Revnoldt 
could  not  mean  that.  "Oh,  tell  me." 
she  said  ;  "  you  owe  me  the  truth.  Do 
not  be  afraid  ;  I  will  not  desert  you." 
Her  tones  were  utterly  sweet,  and  came 
from  her  very  heart.  "Are  you  already 
married  ?  Am  not  I  your  wife  ?  "  She 
went  up  to  him  and  put  her  gentle  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  looked  at  htm  fixedly 
with  her  two  steadfast  eyes. 

"  You  are  an  Angel  indeed,"  said  the 
man,  suddenly  flushing  up  crimson,  all 
touched  and  overcome  by  her  confidence. 
"  This  is  the  truth  :  I  have  a  Protestant 
wife  in  Sweden,  but  I  myself  am  a  Cath- 
olic, and  my  marriage  with  her  has  been 
disputed.  We  were  only  wedded  accord- 
ing to  Protestant  rites.  You,  madame, 
are  a  Catholic,  and  the  priest  assured  mc 
that  the  ceremony  was  valid." 

"  The  case  had  better  be  tried,"  said 
Mr.  Reynolds,  quietly.  "  I  should  think 
there  would  be  little  doubt  of  the  verdict." 

"  The  verdict  would  give  her  a  roost 
certain  and  effectual  release  from  any 
promises  she  might  have  made  roe,  were 
they  ten  times  more  valid,"  said  De 
Horn,  with  a  strange  laugh.  "  Do  jrou 
know  what  punishment  is  reserved  in 
this  country  and  in  my  own  for  persons 
convicted  of  bigamy?" 

Mr.  Reynolds  flushed  and  bit  his  lips, 
and  began  to  pace  the  room. 

"  Listen,  listen  !  "  cried  old  Kaufifmann, 
suddenly  laughing  in  a  gh.isily  sort  of 
way,  and  scuttling  to  the  window,  which 
he  threw  wide  open.  He  was  almost 
beside  himself  with  grief  and  rage,  and 
theatrical  effects  came  to  him  naturally. 
He  pointed  to  the  window. 

From  the  street  below  c?"*  ''-^rse 
voices,  loudly   shouting   and  le 

last  dying  speeches  of  some  ; :jrs 

hung  at  Tyburn  the  day  before. 

"1  know  all  that,"  said  P*  Horn,  qui- 
etly. "I  have  known  it  :id 
if  it  had  not  been  for  thi  ce, 
long  ago  I  should  have  escaped  ihe  coun- 
try." 

Angel  looked  from  De  Horn  to  Mr. 
Reynolds,  to  whom  she  turned  with  a 
wild  appealing  glance.  "You  are  my 
friend,  are  you  not  ?  You  promised  once, 
you  will  save  him  now,"  she  said,  pulling 
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her  hands  to  her  ears  to  shut  out  those 
horrible  voices. 

Mr.  Reynolds  stopped  in  his  walk  and 
took  out  his  watch.  "  As  it  is  Miss 
Kauffmann's  wish,"  he  said,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  voice,  "  it  seems  to  me  but  fair  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  have  appointed  a 
magistrate  to  meet  me  here  in  half  an 
hour,  and  that  the  door  of  the  house  is 
watched  by  two  men  down  in  the  street 
below." 

"  Vou  are  a  friend  indeed,"  cried  old 
Kauffmann,  coming  back  from  the  win- 
dow, trembling  and  croaking,  and  thor- 
oughly unnerved.  "  Now,  you  impostor  ! 
JVoiu  is  our  turn." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Angel,  walking  straight 
up  to  De  Horn,  "have  you  money  to  es- 
cape with  ?  I  have  but  ten  pounds  in  the 
house." 

"  Are  you  a  madwoman  ? "  cried  her 
father.  But  Mr.  Reynolds  now  inter- 
fered. "  I  have  brought  money,"  he 
said.  "  I  thought  it  might  be  wanted  for 
a  different  purpose ; "  and  then  very 
stiffly,  but  not  uncourteously,  "  I  know 
not,  sir,  by  what  name  to  address  you, 
but  if  you  will  accept  my  advice,  and  act 
upon  this  lady's  wishes,  you  will  take  this 
sum  and  leave  the  country  at  once  and 
forever.  Count  de  Horn,  whose  name 
you  have  assumed,  left  for  Sweden  this 
morning  ;  but,  as  I  learned  to-day,  a  sec- 
retary has  remained  behind  with  instruc- 
tions to  trace  you  and  bring  the  authority 
of  the  law  to  bear  on  the  offences  of 
which  you  are  accused." 

The  shadows  were  lengthening,  the 
minutes  seemed  like  hours  :  for  one  long, 
long  moment  no  one  spoke. 

Then  De  Horn  came  up  to  Angel. 
"  Remember  that  you  have  saved  a  lost 
soul,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  Henceforth  I 
believe  in  utter  goodness  and  generosity." 
Then  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  You  may  call 
me  by  my  real  name,  which  is  De  Horn," 
he  said.  "  My  father  gave  me  leave  to 
bear  it ;  my  mother,  Christine  Brandt,  is 
a  servant  in  a  village  inn." 

The  all  looked  at  one  another  —  what 
is  that  ?  Angelica  was  the  first  to  move  ; 
she  was  listening  with  alarm  to  every 
sound.  "  Now  come,"  said  she,  simply 
taking  his  hand,  then  led  the  way  down- 
stairs and  through  her  father's  bedroom 
into  the  flagged  court  behind  the  house. 
It  was  a  smutty  and  dismal  spot,  from 
which  a  door  in  the  wall  led  into  a  shed, 
through  which  there  was  an  issue  into  a 
back  alley;  country  fields  and  places 
were  not  far  distant  in  those  days  from 
the  very  heart  of  London  itself.    And  De 


Horn  knew  that  he  was  safe.  "  I  can  get 
home  by  the  hatch  between  this  and  Rus- 
sell Square,"  he  said. 

"Don't  go  back  to  your  lodging,"  said 
Angel.  "  Take  my  advice  :  for  my  sake, 
my  peace  of  mind,  fly  at  once." 

He  lingered,  looking  up  and  down,  and 
then  with  a  sort  of  burst :  "  There  is  only 
one  way  by  which  I  can  show  you  my 
sincerity,"  he  said,  "  but  one  way  in  which 
I  can  merit  your  forgiveness  for  the 
wrong  I  would  have  done,"  he  repeated. 
As  he  spoke  he  seemed  some  one  else, 
whom  Angelica  had  never  seen  before, 
some  one  almost  common  in  tone,  altered 
in  manner,  but  stricken  to  truth  and  to 
reality  of  soul  and  feeling,  not  acting  a 
part,  but  sincere  in  every  breath  and 
word.  He  looked  at  her  with  hard  sad 
eyes  ;  then  he  suddenly  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  "  I  can  only  prove  to  you  my 
deep  gratitude  by  never  seeing  you  more," 
he  said.  "  I  have  no  words  when  I  think 
that  these  are  the  last  I  shall  ever  speak 
to  you." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  before 
she  could  utter  a  word  he  was  gone,  run- 
ning down  the  narrow  alley.  Some  chil- 
dren were  dancing  in  the  sunset.  She 
saw  his  long  figure  darting  past  them. 
He  never  looked  back.  He  was  gone. 
She  crossed  the  shed  and  came  into  the 
stone  court,  and  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows of  her  own  home  :  her  old  father 
was  leaning  out  anxiously  from  her  bed- 
room, and  the  light  fell  on  his  grey  hair, 
and  some  birds  flew  straggling  across  the 
sky,  and  all  the  phantoms  of  the  last  few 
years  came  to  meet  her. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CHARACTERLESSNESS  OF  SERMONS. 

The  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
the  trade  in  lithographed  sermons  has 
produced  a  very  early  crop  of  the  kind  of 
comments  and  criticisms  on  the  subject  of 
preaching  which  we  usually  hear  a  good 
deal  later  in  the  season.  No  doubt,  for 
any  loss  which  ordinary  congregations 
suffer  through  hearing  a  piece  of  relig- 
ious insipidity  composed  by  a  man  who 
writes  sermons  at  a  shilling  a  piece,  in- 
stead of  another  piece  of  insipidity  by 
the  man  who  finds  buying  sermons  at  a 
shilling  a  piece  preferable  to  writing 
them,  we  might  let  the  lithographed- 
sermon  trade  alone.  The  true  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  is  a  systematic  deception, 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  seriously  in- 
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jured  by  systematic  deception,  and  not 
that,  by  the  loss  of  dissertations  from 
the  persons  who  buy  these  sermons,  the 
public  are  at  all  likely  to  suffer.  As  most 
people  have  had  the  sense  to  perceive, 
the  true  remedy  is  in  some  way  to  dimin- 
ish the  demand  on  the  preaching-powers 
of  ordinary  curates,  and  even  of  ordinary 
incumbents,  either  by  throwing  the  duty 
more  than  at  present  upon  a  selected 
class  of  preachers  who  have  special  gifts 
for  preachinf,',  or  by  encouraging  a  new 
vein  of  opinion  among  the  clergy  as  to 
the  fitness  of  not  infrequently  reading  in 
the  pulpit,  and  of  course  reading  avow- 
edly, the  sermons  of  other  men.  The 
first  remedy  would  necessarily,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  be  a  very  slight  alleviation 
of  the  evil  of  insipid  sermons  indeed. 
Even  if  we  established  at  once  an  order 
of  preachers  as  able  as  possible,  and 
made  it  a  large  order,  the  more  thinly- 
populated  rural  districts  would  for  a  very 
long  time  get  very  little  benefit  from 
them,  —  at  most,  probably  only  for  two 
or  three  Sundays  in  the  year.  It  is  the 
second  remedy,  then,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  of  insipid 
sermons,  borrowed  or  original,  so  far  as 
we  can  look  for  a  cure  at  all.  And  here 
the  objection  usually  made  is  that  con- 
gregations are  foolish  enough  to  object, 
no  matter  how  unreasonably,  to  the  de- 
livery of  sermons  known  to  be  by  other 
men,  and  to  object  so  vehemently,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  will  stay  away 
from  church  rather  than  go  to  hear  a 
parson  who,  as  they  say,  does  not  do  his 
own  work.  It  may  be  questioned  whether, 
if  the  people  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
think  in  this  way  did  actually  stay  away 
from  church,  much  harm  would  come  of 
it.  If  they  really  prefer  a  bit  of  unmean- 
ing morality,  penned  rather  than  com- 
posed by  their  own  clergyman,  to  the 
most  original  and  powerful  sermons  in 
the  language  —  such  sermons  as  John 
Henry  Newman  preached  at  Oxford  or 
Mr.  Robertson  at  Brighton —  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  not  lose  much  by  stay- 
ing away  from  church.  It  is  clear  they 
cannot  go  for  the  devotional  part  of  the 
service,  or  they  would  make  less  account 
of  the  sermon.  And  if  they  go  for  the 
sermon,  and  yet  don't  care  whether  what 
they  hear  is  vapid  or  not,  so  long  as  they 
have  a  sort  of  personal  right  in  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  mixed  as  a  composing- 
draught  for  them,  why  a  walk  or  a  sleep  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them  as 
the  privilege' of  taking  the  composing- 
draught  in  question.    But  though  we  be- 
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lieve  this  to  be  true,  wc  are  far  from  sav- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  reasonable  m 
the  somewhat  childlike  feeling  that  a 
sermon  not  meant  for  us  is  not  quite  so 
good,  mf  a  sermoo  prepared  on  purpose 
for  us. 

There  is  so  much  that  U  personal  In  all 
religious  matters,  that  a  aioa  nat- 

urally attach  more  im;  )  what  is 

said  by  a  man  whose  cii  iru  ;<:r  and  whose 
life  amongst  them  they  know,  and  know  la 
its  religious  aspects,  than  to  what  has 
been  said  by  other  men,  however  great, 
whose  personality  is  more  or  less  of  a 
rumour  to  them.  That  is  not,  we  think, 
altogether  unnatural,  and  not  even  alto- 
gether unwise.  At  least,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  genuine  speech  of  one  who 
lives  and  works  amongst  us  will  usually 
have  a  greater  and  better  because  more 
living  influence,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
written  words  of  one  who  is  more  or  less 
of  a  mere  name.  But  we  believe  it  to  be 
a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  an- 
other man's  sermon  need  be  so  read  as  to 
leave  it  nothing  more  than  the  words  of 
the  writer.  It  may  easily  be  so  read,  and  so 
interpreted  in  parts  by  the  reader,  as  to 
give  it  the  full  weight  of  the  reader's  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  that  of  the  writer's.  If 
there  were  not  so  much  vapid  conven- 
tionality in  the  pulpit,  this  would  indeed 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  suDJect  on  which  he 
has  something  that  it  really  interests  him 
to  say,  of  a  kind  to  awaken  the  spiritual 
life  of  others,  is  the  preacher's  great 
difficulty.  It  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause he  feels  that  difficulty  keenly,  he 
should  feel  any  difficulty  at  all  in  so 
adopting,  and  showing  his  people  th.-it  he 
brings  home  to  himself,  the  teaching  of 
some  of  his  favourite  sermons,  as  to  take 
away  all  the  deadening  effect  of  mere 
reading.  Nay,  he  may  even  gain  a  double 
advantage  from  mingling  high  authority 
with  the  attestation  of  his  own  personal 
and  earnest  adhesion.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
there  any  reason  why  a  man  should  al- 
ways read  what  he  actually  .igrees  with. 
In  relation  to  the  sermons  of  really  great 
preachers,  there  must  almost  always  be 
room  for  doubt  and  divt  ;i  as 

for  hearty  sympathy  ar.  ind 

there  can  be  no  reason  .it  .m  w.iy  such 
grounds  for  hesitating  to  accept,  or 
even  for  rejecting  particular  conclusions, 
should  not  be  slated  as  frankly  as  con- 
currence. The  truth  is,  that  our  pulpit 
has  been,  and  is,  far  too  conventional. 
There  is  nothing  clergymen  are  half  so 
afraid    of   as  being  odd,  or  doing  any- 
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thing  at  all  unusual,  which,  of  course, 
the  reading  of  a  sermon  interspersed 
with  comments  by  the  reader  of  a  kind 
to  show  the  effect  the  sermon  has  had 
upon  iiis  own  mind  and  heart,  unques- 
tionably at  present  would  be.  The  objec- 
tion stated  by  the  Times  of  Saturday  to 
young  men's  sermons  appears  to  us  to 
be  conceived  in  the  same  conventional 
school.  Young  men's  sermons  may  be 
quite  as  easily  the  better  as  the  worse 
for  being  the  sermons  of  young  men.  It 
is  absurd  to  treat  experience  as  the  one 
and  only  sine  qtid  non  for  the  power  to 
give  good  moral  and  spiritual  counsel. 
Experience  tells  both  ways.  It  enor- 
mously increases,  of  course,  the  insight 
of  men  who  really  do  know  the  cunning 
of  the  heart.  But  it  also  blunts  very 
much  the  sense  of  uneasiness  excited  by 
all  habitual  sins,  errors,  and  artificialities, 
and  leads  men  to  acquiesce  in  what  they 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  as  if  it 
were  a  law  of  nature,  instead  of  a  mere 
convention  of  human  life.  We  feel  very 
little  doubt  that  young  men's  sermons 
might  be  quite  as  useful  as  older  men's 
sermons, —  other  things  being  equal, — 
were  there  but  in  our  religious  services  a 
little  less  of  that  terrible  conventionality 
which  now  imprisons  both  the  hearers 
and  the  preachers  within  its  own  whimsi- 
cal rules  of  propriety.  There  is  nothing 
for  which  the  young  have  a  greater  gen- 
ius than  for  admiration  ;  and  were  young 
preachers  only  allowed,  whenever  they 
cannot  find  time  to  write  their  own  ser- 
mons, to  introduce  their  people  to  one 
which  they  themselves  thoroughly  ad- 
mire, not  without  briefly  giving  the  rea- 
sons for  their  admiration,  and  recounting 
some  of  the  thoughts  it  has  brought 
them,  we  should  get  some  good  out  of 
their  enthusiasm,  without  taxing  them  so 
severely  as  we  now  do.  It  is  the  imper- 
sonality of  printed  sermons, —  the  feeling 
that  they  don't  come  from  the  pastor  be- 
fore them,  but  from  somebody  else  un- 
known,—  which  produces  the  chilling  ef- 
fect which  they  always  seem  to  have  on 
congregations.  Bat  that  sense  of  im- 
personality would,  we  believe,  be  entirely 
removed  by  a  very  few  sentences  indicat- 
ing the  relation  the  sermon  in  question 
had  really  held  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  the  influence  it  had  had  upon  his 
thought.  Dr.  Newman's  or  Dr.  Robert- 
son's thought  would  not  be  less,  but 
more  vivid  than  the  ordinary  incumbent's 
or  curate's,  if  with  it  there  was  evidence 


produced  that  it  had  not  only  entered 
but  possessed  the  reader's  nature.  If  a 
clergyman  seems  to  his  people  the  mere 
conduit-pipe  for  another  and  unknown 
voice,  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that 
they  should  feel  their  interest  weak  ;  but 
if  instead  of  being  the  mere  conduit-pipe, 
he  shows  his  people  that  the  life  and  be- 
lief in  him  have  been  to  some  extent 
moulded  by  that  voice, — so  far  from 
their  interest  being  w-eakened,  it  would, 
we  suspect,  be  greatly  strengthened  by 
that  experience.  Clergymen  little  know 
how  much  more  interesting  is  any  evi- 
dence they  may  on  rare  occasions  give 
of  the  influences  which  have  affected 
their  own  spiritual  nature,  evidence,  for 
instance,  of  their  favourite  authors  and 
poets,  and  of  the  habitual  direction  of 
their  own  thoughts  on  critical  subjects, 
than  the  conventional  platitudes  which 
seem  to  have  in  them  nothing  of  the  hu- 
man being  who  utters  them.  The  pulpit, 
instead  of  concealing  the  life  of  the  man 
who  speaks  in  it,  as  it  too  often  does, 
ought  to  reveal  it,  and  nothing  reveals  it 
more  effectively  than  a  frank  disclosure 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have 
had  the  greatest  charm  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  the  preacher.  Of 
course  all  we  have  said  assumes  that 
there  is  a  vivid  moral  and  spiritual  life  in 
the  preacher  to  reveal, —  which  is  often 
far  from  true.  But  where  it  is  not  true, 
there  is  no  remedy  possible  for  the  mis- 
fortune that  the  preacher  has  undertaken 
a  career  for  which  he  is  wholly  unfitted, 
and  which,  more  than  any  other  career, 
needs  men  who  have  a  special  aptitude 
for  it.  Still,  even  clergymen  who  have  a 
very  real  moral  and  spiritual  life,  waste 
half  the  beneficial  influence  they  might  g 
exert  by  a  conventional  reserve,  which  in  | 
the  pulpit  more  than  anywhere  is  out  of 
place.  Reserve  is  a  luxury  in  which 
many  of  us,  perhaps,  indulge  too  much  ; 
but  certainly  it  is  one  in  which  men  who 
enter  the  pulpit,  forfeit,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  their  right  to  indulge.  If  a 
clergyman  having,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
the  deepest  possible  moral  and  religious 
convictions,  conceals  from  his  people  the 
sort  of  influence  which  these  convictions 
exercise  over  him,  he  voluntarily  throws 
aside  the  greatest  of  all  instruments  for 
diffusing  these  convictions.  What  the 
pulpit  wants  is  more  freshness,  and  less 
conviction  ;  more  character,  and  less  for- 
mula ;  more  freedom,  and  less  fear. 
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